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Selected. 

Robert  Barclay's  Proposition  XV. 

(Continued  from  page  410,  vol.  xxxiv.) 

Who  then  needs  further  to  doubt,  but  that  since 
Christ  would  have  his  disciples  attain  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  he  abrogated  oaths,  as  a  rudi- 
ment of  infirmity,  and  in  place  thereof  established 
the  use  of  truth?  Who  can  now  any  more  think 
that  the  holy  martyrs  and  ancient  fathers  of  the 
first  three  hundred  years,  and  many  others  since 
that  time,  have  so  opposed  themselves  to  oaths, 
that  they  might  only  rebuke  vain  and  rash  oaths 
by  the  creatures,  or  heathsn  idols,  which  were  also 
prohibited  under  the  mosaical  law ;  and  not  also 
6wearing  by  the  true  God,  in  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, which  was  there  commanded?  as  Polycarpus, 
Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  2,  and  many  martyrs,  as 
Eusebius  relates.  Tertullian,  in  his  Apol.  cap.  32, 
ad  Scap.  cap.  1.  of  Idolatry,  cap.  11.  Clem. 
Alexandrinus,  Strom,  lib.  7.  Origen,  in  Mat.  Tract. 
25.  Cyprianus,  lib.  3.  Athanasius,  in  pass.  & 
cruc.  Domini  Christi.  Hilarius  in  Mat.  v.  34.  Ba- 
siliu3  Magn.  in  Psalm  xiv.  Greg.  Nyssenus  in 
Cant.  Orat.  13.  Greg.  Nazianzenus  in  dialog, 
contra  juramenta.  Epiphanius  adversus  heres. 
lib.  1.  Ambros.  de.  Virg.  lib.  3.  Idem  in  Mat. 
V.  Crysostom  in  Genes,  homil.  15.  Idem  homil. 
in  Act.  Apost.  cap.  3.  Hieronimus  Epistol.  lib. 
part  3.  Ep.  2.  Idem  in  Zech.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Idem 
in  Mat.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Augustinus  de  Serm.  Dom. 
serm.  28.  Cyrillus  in  Jer.  iv.  Theodoretus  in  Deut. 
vi.  Isidorus  Pelusiota.  Ep.  lib.  1.  Epist.  155. 
Chromatius  in  Mat.  v.  Johannes  Damascenus,  lib. 
3,  cap.  16.  Cassiodorus  in  Psalm  xciv.  Isidorus 
Hispalensis,  cap.  31.  Antiochus  in  Pandect,  script, 
horn.  62.  Beda  in  Jac.  v.  Haimo  in  Apoc. 
Ambrosius  Ansbertus  in  Apoc.  Theophylactus  in 
Mat.  v.  Paschasius  Badbertus  in  Mat.  v.  Otho 
.Brunsfelsius  in  Mat.  v.  Druthmarus  in  Mat.  v. 
Euthymius  Eugubinus  Bibliotheca  vet.  patr.  in 
Mat.  v.  (Ecumenius  in  Jac.  cap.  v.  ver.  12.  An- 
eelmus  in  Mat.  v.  the  Waldenses,  Wickliff,  Eras- 
mus, in  Mat.  v.  and  in  Jac.  v.  Who  can  read 
these  places  and  doubt  of  their  sense  in  this  mat- 
ter? And  who,  believing  that  they  were  against 
all  oaths,  can  bring  so  great  an  indignity  to  the 
name  of  Christ,  as  to  seek  to  subject  again  his 
followers  to  so  great  an  indignity  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
time  that  all  good  men  should  labour  to  remove 
this  abuse  and  infamy  from  Christians? 


Lastly,  They  object,  This  will  bring  in  fraud 
and  confusion;  for  impostors  will  counterfeit  pro- 
bity, and  under  the  benefit  of  this  dispensation  will 
lie  without  fear  of  punishment. 

I  answer,  There  are  two  things  which  oblige  a 
man  to  speak  the  truth  :  First,  Either  the  fear  of 
God  in  his  heart,  and  love  of  truth;  for  where  this 
is  there  is  no  need  of  oaths  to  speak  the  truth;  or, 
Secondly,  The  fear  of  punishment  from  the  judge. 
Therefore  let  there  be  the  same  or  rather  greater 
punishment  appointed  to  those  who  pretend  so  great 
truth  in  words,  and  so  great  simplicity  in  heart  that 
they  cannot  lie,  and  so  great  reverence  towards  the 
law  of  Christ,  that  for  conscience'  sake  they  deny 
to  swear  in  any  wise,  if  they  fail ;  and  so  there 
shall  be  the  same  good  order,  yea,  greater  security 
against  deceivers,  as  if  oaths  were  continued;  and 
also,  by  that  more  severe  punishment,  to  which 
these  false  dissemblers  shall  be  liable.  Hence 
wicked  men  shall  be  more  terrified,  and  good  men 
delivered  from  all  oppression,  both  in  their  liberty 
and  goods:  for  which  respect  to  tender  consciences, 
God  hath  often  a  regard  to  magistrates  and  their 
state  as  a  thing  most  acceptable  to  him.  But  if 
any  can  further  doubt  of  this  thing,  to  wit,  if  with- 
out confusion  it  can  be  practised  in  the  common- 
wealth, let  him  consider  the  state  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  he  shall  see  the  good  effect  of  it: 
for  there,  because  of  the  great  number  of  merchants 
more  than  in  any  other  place,  there  is  most  frequent 
occasion  for  this  thing;  and  though  the  number 
of  those  that  are  of  this  mind  be  considerable,  to 
whom  the  states  these  hundred  years  have  conde- 
scended, and  yet  daily  condescend,  yet  neverthe- 
less there  has  nothing  of  prejudice  followed  there- 
upon to  the  commonwealth,  government,  or"  good 
order ;  but  rather  great  advantage  to  trade,  and 
so  to  the  commonwealth. 

§  XIII.  Sixthly,  The  last  thing  to  be  considered, 
is  revenge  and  war,  an  evil  as  opposite  and  con- 
trary to  the  Spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ  as  light 
to  darkness.  For  as  is  manifest  by  what  is  said, 
through  contempt  of  Christ's  law  the  whole  world 
is  filled  with  various  oaths,  cursings,  blasphemous 
profanations,  and  horrid  perjuries ;  so  likewise, 
through  contempt  of  the  same  law,  the  world  is 
filled  wit  i  violence,  oppression,  murders,  ravishing 
of  women  and  virgins,  spoilings,  depredations, 
burnings,  devastations,  and  all  manner  of  laciv- 
iousness  and  cruelty :  so  that  it  is  strange  that 
men,  made  after  the  image  of  God,  should  have  so 
much  degenerated,  that  they  rather  bear  the  image 
and  nature  of  roaring  lions,  tearing  tigers,  devour- 
ing wolves,  and  raging  boars,  than  of  rational  crea- 
tures endued  with  reason.  And  is  it  not  yet  much 
more  admirable,  that  this  horrid  monster  should 
find  place,  and  be  fomented,  among  those  men  that 
profess  themselves  disciples  of  our  peaceable  Lord 
and  master  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  excellency  is  cal- 
led the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  hath  expressly  pro- 
hibited his  children  all  violence;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, commanded  them,  that,  according  to  his 
example,  they  should  follow  patience,  charity,  for- 
bearance, and  other  virtues  worthy  of  a  Christian? 

Hear  then  what  this  great  prophet  saitb,  whom 
every  soul  is  commanded  to  hear,  under  the  pain 


of  being  cut  off,  Mat.  v.  from  verse  38,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  For  thus  he  saith  :  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth :  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  re- 
sist not  evil;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if 
any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  who- 
soever shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee;  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away. 
Ye  have  heard  that  it  has  been  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I 
say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye? 
Do  not  even  the  Publicans  the  same?  And  if  ye 
salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 
others?  Do  not  even  the  Publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect. 

These  words,  with  respect  to  revenge,  as  the 
former  in  the  case  of  swearing,  do  forbid  "some 
things,  which  in  time  past  were  lawful  to  the  Jews, 
considering  their  condition  and  dispensation  ;  and 
command  unto  such  as  will  be  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
a  more  perfect,  eminent,  and  full  signification  of 
charity,  as  also  patience  and  suffering,  than  was 
required  of  them  in  that  time,  state,  and  dispensa- 
tion by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  is  not  only  the 
judgment  of  most,  if  not  all  the  ancient  fathers,  so 
called,  of  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
but  also  of  many  others,  and  in  general  of  all  those 
who  have  rightly  understood  and  propagated  the 
law  of  Christ  concerning  swearing,  as  appears  from 
Justin  Martyr  in  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  ejusdemque 
Apolog.  2.  Item  ad  Zenam.  Tertul.  de  Corona 
Militis.  It.  Apolog.  cap.  21,  and  37.  It.  lib.de 
Idolol.  cap.  17,  18,  19.  It.  ad  Scapulam.  cap.  1. 
It.  adversus  Jud.  cap.  7,  and  9.  It.  adv.  Gnost. 
cap.  13.  It.  ad  Marc.  cap.  4.  It.  lib.  de  Patien- 
tia,  c.  6,  10.  Orig.  cont.  Celsum,  lib.  3,  5,  8.  It. 
in  Josuam  horn.  12.  cap.  9.  It.  in  Mat.  cap.  26. 
Tract.  35.  Cyp.  Epist.  56.  It.  ad  Cornel.  Lac- 
tan,  de  just.  lib.  5.  c.  18.  lib.  6.  c.  20.  Ambr.  in 
Luc.  xxii.  Chrysost.  in  Mat.  v.  horn.  18.  It.  in 
Mat.  xxvi.  horn.  85.  It.  lib.  2.  de  Sacerdotio.  It. 
in  1  Cor.  xiii.  Chromat.  in  Mat.  v.  Hierom.  ad 
Ocean.  It.  lib.  Epist.  p.  3.  Tom.  1.  Ep.  2.  Athan. 
de  Inc.  Verb.  Dei.  Cyrill.  Alex.  lib.  11.  in 
Johan.  cap.  xxv.  26.  Yea,  Augustine,  although 
he  vary  much  in  this  matter,  notwithstanding  in 
these  places  he  did-  condemn  fighting,  Epist.  158, 
159,  160.  It.  ad  Judices,  Epist.  203.  It.  ad 
Darium,  &  lib.  21.  It.  ad  Faustum.  cap.  76.  lib. 
22.  de  Civit.  ad  Marc.  cap.  6.  as  Sylburgius  re- 
lates. Euthym.  in  Mat.  xxvi.  and  many  others  of 
this  age.  Erasmus  in  Luc.  cap.  3.  &  22.  Ludov. 
Vives  in  Introduc.  ad  Sap.  J.  Fcrus,  lib.  4.  Com- 
ment, in  Mat.  vii.  &  Luc.  xxii. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  i3  so  great  a 
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connexion  betwixt  these  two  precepts  of  Christ,  that 
as  they  were  uttered  and  commanded  by  him  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  so  the  same  way  they  were 
received  by  men  of  all  ages,  not  only  in  the  first 
promulgation  by  the  little  number  of  the  disciples, 
but  also  after  the  Christians  increased  in  the  first 
three  hundred  years.  Even  so  in  the  apostacy, 
the  one  was  not  left  and  rejected  without  the  other; 
and  now  again  in  the  restitution,  and  renewed 
preaching  of  the  eternal  gospel,  they  are  acknowl- 
edged as  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws,  properly 
belonging  to  the  evangelical  state  and  perfection 
thereof;  from  which  if  any  withdraw,  he  falls  short 
of  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  man. 

And  truly  the  words  are  so  clear  in  themselves, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  they  need  no  illustration  to 
explain  their  sense  :  for  it  is  as  easy  to  reconcile 
the  greatest  contradictions,  as  these  laws  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  wicked  practices  of 
wars ;  for  they  are  plainly  inconsistent.  Whoever 
can  reconcile  this,  Resist  not  evil,  with  resist  vio- 
lence by  force;  again,  Give  also  thy  other  cheek, 
with  strike  again ;  also  Love  thine  enemies,  with 
spoil  them,  make  a  prey  of  them,  pursue  them 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  or,  Pray  for  those  that  per- 
secute you,  and  those  that  calumniate  you,  with 
persecute  them  by  fines,  imprisonments  and  death 
itself ;  and  not  only  such  as  do  not  persecute  you, 
but  who  heartily  seek  and  desire  your  eternal  and 
temporal  welfare:  whoever,  I  say,  can  find  a  means 
to  reconcile  these  things,  may  be  supposed  also  to 
have  found  a  way  to  reconcile  God  with  the  devil, 
Christ  with  Antichrist,  light  with  darkness,  and 
good  with  evil.  But  if  this  be  impossible,  as  in- 
deed it  is,  so  will  also  the  other  be  impossible;- and 
men  do  but  deceive  themselves  and  others,  while 
they  boldly  adventure  to  establish  such  absurd 
and  'impossible  things. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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pouillet's  speculations. 
"In  1838,  Pouillet  published  a  memoir  in  which 
he  discusses  these  large  questions ;  the  quantity  of 
solar  heat  which  falls  perpendicularly  in  a  given 
time  on  a  given  surface  ;  the  proportion  of  this  heat 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  in  the  vertical 
passage  ;  the  law  of  absorption  for  different  obliqui- 
ties ;  the  total  quantity  of  heat  which  the  earth  re- 
ceives from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  which  is  emitted  at  each  in- 
stant by  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  ;  the  elements 
which  must  be  known  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  mass  of  the  sun  cools  gradually  from  century 
to  century,  or  whether  there  is  a  cause  destined  to 
reproduce  the  quantities  of  heat  which  escape  inces- 
sautly  from  it ;  the  elements  which  would  allow  its 
temperature  to  be  determined;  the  absolute  quantity 
of  heat  emitted  by  a  body  whose  surface,  tempera- 
ture, and  radiating  powers  are  known  ;  the  laws  of 
cooling  of  a  body  which  loses  its  heat  without  re- 
ceiving any  ;  the  general  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of  temperature  of  a  body  protected  by  a  diather- 
maDous  covering  analogous  to  the  atmosphere ;  the 
cause  of  the  cooling  of  the  high  regions  of  the  air  ; 
the  law  of  that  cooling ;  the  temperature  of  space  ; 
the  temperature  which  would  be  observable  every- 
where on  the  surface  of  the  earth  if  the  sun's  action 
was  not  felt ;  the  elevation  of  temperature  which 
results  from  the  solar  heats;  the  relation  of  the 
quantities  of  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  the 
sun,  and  from  space,  or  all  the  other  celestial  bo- 
dies. 

"  By  direct  experiment  on  bodies,  exposed  dur- 
ing a  serene  night  to  celestial  radiation,  Pouilloi 


inferred  that  the  temperature  of  space  may  be  about 
— 220°  ;  that  it  cannot  possibly  exceed  — 175°. 
Yet  small  as  it  is,  the  earth  is  indebted  to  it  for  as 
much  heat  as  it  receives  from  the  sun.  This  con- 
clusion will  appear  less  strange  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  sun  occupies  only  five  millionths  of  the 
celestial  vault,  and  must,  therefore,  be  200,000 
times  as  hot  as  the  same  angular  part  of  space  to 
produce  an  equal  effect  on  the  earth.  If  the  sun 
did  not  exist,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface  would  be  — 128°.  As  the  actual  mean 
temperature  of  the  equator  is,  with  the  sun's  help, 
81°,  the  sun  produces  an  augmentation  of  209°. 
The  quantity  of  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from 
the  sun  Pouillet  calculates  to  be  adequate  to  melt 
annually  a  crust  of  ice  having  a  thickness  of 
about  one  hundred  feet.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  melt  a  crust  of  ice  enveloping  the  sun  to  the 
depth  of  about  forty  feet  in  one  minute.  If  the  mass 
of  the  sun  possesses  a  perfect  conductibility,  so  that 
its  temperature  is  the  same  throughout,  and  if  the 
specific  heat  of  its  materials  is  supposed  to  be  113 
times  that  of  water,  then  without  any  renewal  of 
the  sources  of  its  heat,  from  chemical,  electrical,  or 
other  action,  it  would  cool  downless  than 2°  in  a  cen- 
tury. This  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  the  present  temperature  of  the  sun  must 
be  as  high  as  2,628°,  and  may  be,  if  its  emissive 
power  is  equal  to  that  of  polished  metals,  3,168°. 
Now,  if  the  earth,  instead  of  basking  in  the  nearly 
uniform  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  other  celestial 
radiations,  were  plunged  into  a  space  of  absolute 
cold,  it  would  cool  from  140°  to  0  in  no  less  than 
13,640  years,  and  from  0  to  — 140°  in  no  less  than 
29,830  years.  '  These  examples,'  says  Pouillet, 
'  may  show  that  there  has,  perhaps,  been  some  ex- 
aggeration in  the  ideas  which  have  hitherto  been 
entertained  of  absolute  cold,  and  the  phenomena 
which  would  be  manifested  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  if  the  temperature  of  space  were  excessively 
reduced  below  the  zero  of  our  thermometers ;  they 
show,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  essential  laws  of 
heat  are  established  upon  such  fixed  principles  that 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  not  less  impos- 
sible in  the  system  of  the  world  than  the  sudden 
changes  resulting  from  mechanical  actions." 

poisson's  conjectures. 

"  The  views  taken  of  this  subject  by  the  eminent 
mathematician,  Poisson,  are,  in  many  points,  pecu- 
liar. He  rejects  the  theory  of  Fourier  and  Laplace, 
who  attribute  the  increasing  temperature  of  in- 
creasing depths  in  the  earth  to  a  primitive  heating. 
Poisson  refers  the  fact  to  the  unequal  temperature 
of  the  spaces  which  the  solar  system  has  visited. 
He  considers  it  highly  improbable  that  the  tem- 
perature of  space  is  everywhere  the  same ;  the 
variations  at  remote  points  may  be  very  large,  and 
must  produce  corresponding  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth,  to  depths  depending  on  their 
duration  and  the  magnitude  of  the  variations  them- 
selves. If  a  block  of  stone  were  transported  from 
the  equator  to  Paris,  the  cooling  would  begin  at 
the  surface  and  extend  into  the  interior  ;  and  if  the 
time  of  its  transportation  was  not  sufficient  to  allow 
the  cooling  to  extend  through  the  whole  mass,  the 
rock,  alter  it  reached  the  northern  climate,  would 
present  a  temperature  increasing  with  the  depth. 
The  earth  is  a  large  block  of  stone  submitted  to  a 
similar  experiment.  It  has  come  from  a  region  of 
space  where  the  temperature  exceeds  that  in  which 
it  now  is.  It  is  a  stupendous  thermometer  which 
has  not  time,  on  account  of  its  size  and  its  imperfect 
conducting  power,  to  assume,  throughout  its  mass, 
the  temperature  of  the  regions  which  it  visits. 
To-day  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  be- 
low ;  the  oppo.-ite  result  may  once  have  occurred 


and  may  occur  again.  Moreover,  the  superficial 
temperature  may  once  have  been,  and  may  be 
again,  at  remote  epochs,  much  greater  or  much 
smaller  than  it  is  now,  so  that  it  is  not  always  fit 
for  the  abode  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  has 
been  subject  to  the  great  revulsions  which  geology 
discloses.  Poisson  regards  his  cause  as  a  perma- 
nent and  general  one,  while  that  of  an  internal  heat 
is  local  and  temporary. 

"  Poisson  calculates  that,  on  the  theory  of  Fou- 
rier, the  increase  of  temperature  at  the  depth  of 
only  TJC  of  the  radius  would  be  nearly  4,000°, 
and  in  the  central  portions  may  amount  to  400,000 
degrees.  The  matterinthis  heated  condition  would 
assume  the  form  of  incandescentgases,  so  condensed, 
however,  as  to  have  a  density  five  times  as  great 
as  that  of  water.  Poisson  doubts  whether  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  has  a  thickness  and  cohesion  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  enormous  pressure  from  within 
to  which  it  must  be  exposed.  Inferring  from 
the  form  of  the  earth  that  it  was  once  fluid, 
if  not  aeriform,  Poisson  thinks  that  the  centre 
solidified  first,  the  surface  cooling  and  sinking. 
This  current  would  equalize  the  temperature  rapidly 
throughout  the  mass.  Besides,  the  superincumbent 
pressure  would  force  the  interior  parts  to  consoli- 
date first,  in  spite  of  a  high  temperature.  If  a  co- 
lumn of  water  extended  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  the  bottom  would  be  subject 
to  a  pressure  of  thirty  million  of  atmospheres." 

"  Poisson  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  stellar 
radiation  on  one  hemisphere  of  the  earth  may  be 
different  from  what  it  is  on  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
and  that  this  difference  co-operates  with  the  slight 
difference  of  solar  radiation,  and  the  variety  in  the 
absorbing  and  radiating  materials  of  the  surface  to 
create  that  difference  between  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  which 
has  been  observed.  Neglecting  the  absorption  of 
the  air,  Poisson  calculates  that  the  temperature  of 
space  cannot  be  less  than  -(-9°.  Poisson  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  space  traversed  by  the  earth, 
millions  of  years  ago,  may  have  been  6,000°  or 
more,  sufficient  to  bring  the  outside  crust,  studied 
by  geology,  into  a  state  of  fusion,  but  not  its  whole 
mass,  on  account  of  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  If 
the  earth,  100,000  years  ago,  passed  a  spot  heated 
to  8,000°,  and  if  the  successive  temperatures  of  the 
places  traversed  by  the  earth  diminished  in  rapid 
geometrical  ratio  with  the  time,  so  that  the  excess 
of  temperature  in  the  earth  from  this  exposure 
would  be  reduced  in  2,000  years  to  one  degree,  the 
earth  at  the  surface  would  have  been  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  but  at  great  depths  no  effect  would  be  felt; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  superficial  effect  would 
have  been  nearly  dissipated,  but  still  there  would 
be  a  slight  variation,  even  after  the  temperature  of 
space  was  sensibly  constant,  increasing  with  the 
depth  to  a  certain  extent;  another  100,000  years 
would  be  required  to  reduce  the  effect  to  one  third 
of  its  present  value,  and  it  would  be  only  after 
millions  of  years  that  there  would  remain  no  trace 
at  the  surface  of  the  great  heat  it  had  suffered. 

"  Herschel  has  called  in  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  reasoning  which  has  led  Fourier  to  place  the 
temperature  of  space  so  high  as  he  has  done.  Th< 
same  objection  would  apply  to  the  estimates  o: 
Pouillet  and  of  Poisson.    Herschel  thinks  that  w 
can  compare  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun  wild 
the  heat  derived  from  the  multitude  of  stars,  bya 
contrasting  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sky  with] 
the  brightness  of  starlight.    The  latter  is  fifteen^ 
million  times  less  than  the  former.    Hence  HerJ 
schel  conjectures  that  the  temperature  of  space  majj 
be  1,000°  or  5,000°  below  zero.    He  also  suggest! 
that  if  this  is  true,  and  if  wc  depend  on  the  sun  to 
rai>ie  the  temperature  of  the  earth  from  this  low 
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al  point  to  what  it  really  is,  then  a  change  of  three 
be  per  cent,  only  in  the  efficiency  of  the  sun  (proceed- 
tk  ing  from  a  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
fil  orbit)  would  not  be  insensible,  but  might  amount 
ai   to  30°  or  even  150°." 

!j       We  have  now  quoted  nearly  all  the  article  of 
a.   Prof.  LoveriDg  as  far  as  yet  published.    The  reader 
a|   will  perceive  that  the  speculations  of  scientific  men 
as  regards  both  the  terrestrial  and  the  astronomi- 
a.   cal  causes  of  meteorological  changes  are  conflicting 
4   and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  that  their  most  careful  and 
' ,   refined  calculations  on  this  subject  are  of  but  little 
value,  owing  to  the  want  of  definite  and  reliable 
data,  whereon  to  base  their  calculations  and  their 
theories.    With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  space, 
the  measure  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  re- 
ceived from  the  sun,  the  rate  of  cooling  of  our  earth 
and  other  planets,  these  are  subjects  in  which  little 
else  can  be  accomplished  than  vague  speculations, 
until  that  other  question  is  answered  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  these  inquiries,  viz  :  what  degree  of 
temperature  indicates  absolute  cold,  or  the  absence 
of  all  heat  ? 

Abridged  from  "  Recorder." 

Be  Holy. 

M  I  would  not  if  I  could,"  says  scoffing  Indiffer- 
ence. "  1  could  not  if  I  would,"  replies  downcast 
Despondency.  They  are  both  in  the  wrong ;  but 
our  business  is  not  now  with  the  skeptic  soul ;  it  is 
only  with  our  sincere  but  faint-hearted  brother 
Despondency.  He  belongs  to  a  large  family.  He 
is  brother  to  Mistrust  and  Littlefaith,  and  own 
cousin  to  a  whole  troup  of  Doubi=,  Fears  and  Un- 
beliefs, besides  being  stepfather  to  Laekcourage  and 
Muchafraid.  Perhaps  he  or  his  may  fall  in  with 
this  paragraph,  and  we  will  have  a  friendly  word 
I  with  him  and  his  velvet-footed  friends. 

What  is  it  to  be  holy?  Holiness  is  not  monkish 
asceticism — nor  is  it  Pharisaism — nor  is  it  sour 
i  sanctimoniousness — nor  is  it  the  unattainable  state 
of  the  glorified  before  the  throne  in  heaven.    It  is 
simply  the  habit  of  being  of  one  mind  with  God. 
It  is  the  fixed,  permanent  habit  of  soul  that  hates 
what  God  hates,  and  loves  whatsoever  God  loves, 
even  though  all  this  costs  daily  and  hourly  self- 
denial.    That  this  habit  of  heart  and  method  of 
life  are  not  unattainable,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  God  commands  us,  "  Be  ye  holy."    Our  Hea- 
I  Tenly  Father  never  enjoins  impossibilities  upon  his 
|  children.    It  is  possible  for  thee,  therefore,  my 
i  friend,  to  be  holy.    The  Bible  speaks  of  scores  of 
men  as  "holy." 

"  Well,  but  those  were  extraordinary  men,"  says 
one, "  who  lived  in  extraordinary  times.  They  pos- 
sessed wonderful  gifts."  So  they  did.  And  so 
may  we.  Their  God  is  our  God.  Their  promi- 
ses are  our  promises.  Their  Heavenly  Father 
never  gave  their  souls  a  more  glorious  tonic  than 
j  these  words — my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  God's 
grace  is  enough.  Hast  thou  ever  sought  the  pos- 
session of  that,  sincerely,  prayerfully  and  practi- 
cally? I  fear  not.  I  fear  thou  hast  never  tried  to 
be  holy. 

Another  says,  "  I  have  no  time  to  cultivate 
beart-holiness.  My  business  swallows  up  all  my 
time."  Then  there  is  too  much  business.  The 
more  business  we  have,  the  more  holiness  we  need 
to  conduct  it  aright,  and  to  keep  from  being  spirit- 
ually engulfed  and  ruined  beneath  it.  Take  time. 
M  If  in  no  other  way  it  be  possible,  take  it  from  the 
I  eating  and  sleeping  hours.  What  is  far  better,  take 
it  in  the  midst  of  business,  and  let  God  be  in  thy 
thoughts  when  in  the  counting-room,  or  amid  the 
buzzing  wheels  of  the  manufactory,  or  behind  the 
plow  upon  the  hillside.  Thou  cannot  well  be  a 
busier  man  than  Daniel  was  when  the  cares  of 


mighty  Babylon  rested  on  him ;  yet  he  found  time 
to  kneel  down  thrice  in  each  day  before  his  God. 
He  did  not  serve  the  king  any  the  less  faithfully 
for  serving  his  Maker  all  the  more  faithfully.  We 
know  not  what  occupation  thou  mayst  pursue,  but 
remember  that  presently  thy  whole  business  will 
be  with  God,  and  he  it  is  who  commands,  "  Be  ye 
holy." 

"  But,"  says  a  third,  "  I  live  in  the  midst  of  ir- 
religious associations.  Everything  is  against  me." 
So  far  from  being  a  valid  excuse  for  neglecting 
holiness,  it  is  an  urgent  reason  for  cultivating  it. 
There  is  all  the  more  need  of  letting  thy  light 
shine,  if  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  as  dark  as 
Egypt.  Ahab's  court  was  a  most  unfavorable  place 
for  the  growth  of  godliness.  Yet  in  that  court  was 
an  Elijah  who  bowed  not  the  knee  to  Baal.  Nero's 
palace  was  a  chilling  spot  for  the  tender  plants  of 
grace.  Did  they  droop  and  die  there?  We  find 
an  answer  in  that  buoyant  heart-message  of  heroic 
Paul,  "All  the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that 
are  of  Caesar's  household."  This  excuse  brings  up 
a  kindred  one.  ''  I  am  driven  about  from  pillar 
to  post,  and  have  no  settled  home.  I  am  forever 
journeying,  with  no  quiet  home  for  meditation, 
and  no  sweet  hallowed  Penuels  or  Olivets  of  sacred 
life-long  association."  Neither  had  Paul,  he  was 
a  bird  of  passage,  with  no  abiding  place  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot.  The  roof  under  which  he  com- 
monly tarried  longest  was  the  roof  of  a  prison. 
And  thou,  my  itinerant  brother,  whether  roaming 
the  land  or  sea,  whether  in  the  rattling  coach  or 
steaming  rail-car,  whether  the  denizen  of  hotels  or 
the  lodger  in  the  wayside  inn,  may  realize  an 
ever  present  Saviour  who  compasseth  thy  path, 
and  who  can  make  thy  heart  to  burn  within  thee 
as  thou  walkest  with  him  in  the  way.  Never  can 
thou  travel  beyond  the  reach  of  that  Divine  injunc- 
tion, Be  ye  holy. 

"  I  am  in  trouble,"  says  Despondency,  "  My 
mind  is  overborne  by  my  grief.  I  shall  never  be 
the  man  again  that  I  was  before  I  met  with  my 
losses."  Neither  was  David  the  same  man  that  he 
was  before  affliction  came  upon  him.  "  It  is  good 
for  me  to  be  afflicted,"  was  his  testimony.  Sorrow 
left  him  a  better  saint  than  it  found  him.  No 
strains  rise  sweeter  from  a  Christian's  lips  than 
his  "  songs  in  the  night"  Never  do  the  stars  of 
promise  gleam  so  bright  as  when  the  sun  of  worldly 
prosperity  has  gone  down.  Many  a  man  who  for- 
got his  God  at  the  noonday,  has  "  sung  praises  at 
midnight,"  like  Paul  and  Silas  in  Philippi's  dun- 
geon. 

For  it  is  not  only  by  toil,  but  by  trial,  that 
Christ  ennobles,  purifies  and  sanctifies  his  people. 
He  sometimes  takes  their  estates  away,  and  leaves 
them  nothing  but  an  empty  purse  and — a  confiding 
heart.  He  sends  a  messenger  of  love  into  their 
households  with  a  shroud.  The  cradle  over  which 
the  mother  hovers  slowly  turns  into  a  coffin;  the 
little  treasure  that  nestled  so  warmly  in  her  loving 
bosom,  lies  cold  enough  under  the  grassy  turf. 
But  out  from  this  tempest  of  trial  comes  the  tri- 
umphant child  of  God,  wet  with  the  baptism  of 
suffering,  yet  radiant  as  "  Mercy"  rising  from  the 
river  of  death  to  the  pearly  gates,  and  as  she 
cometh  up  she  exclaimeth,  !'  Ob !  my  God,  thou 
hast  tried  me,  but  when  thou  didst  try  me,  thou 
didst  make  me  to  come  forth  as  gold." 

The  pressure  of  affliction  affords  no  better  ex- 
cuse for  the  neglect  of  holiness,  than  does  the 
pressure  of  business,  or  the  adverse  array  of  worldly 
associations.  These  are  the  very  positions  for  the 
exercise  of  holiness.  And  with  the  command 
comes  the  promise  of  Divine  aid  to  obedience. 
Never,  therefore,  canst  thou  reach  a  point  of  pros- 
perity sp  lofty,  or  a  place  in  tho  vale  of  adversity 


so  lowly ;  never  canst  thou  be  environed  with  an 
array  of  temptations  so  dense,  or  be  screened  by 
human  authority  so  weighty,  as  to  protect  thee 
from  that  solemn  injunction  of  Almighty  love  :  Be 

ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

REMARKABLE  PRESERVATION. 

At  a  mine  at  Kelvinside,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
the  following  occurrence  recently  took  place.  In 
proceeding  with  a  new  shaft,  an  opening  was  acci- 
dentally made  into  an  old  working,  which  contained 
so  great  an  accumulation  of  water,  as  flooded  the 
mine.  At  the  breaking  in  of  the  water,  two  or 
three  men  were  instantly  drowned.  There  were 
other  workmen  in  the  mine,  and  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  them  might  be  alive  in  the  higher  parts, 
every  effort  was  made  by  those  interested  above  to 
pump  the  water  from  the  shaft.  The  accident  oc- 
curred on  a  Third-day  of  the  week,  just  after  the 
workmen  had  commenced  their  daily  operations, 
and  it  took  until  the  following  First-day,  before 
the  water  was  so  diminished  as  to  allow  entrance 
into  the  workings  below,  where  the  miners  for  whom 
they  were  seeking  had  been  at  work.  Here  they 
found  three  men  alive,  who  had  been  immured  in 
this  gloomy  prison,  for  six  days  and  six  nights. 

These  workmen  had  been  in  the  pit  but  a  few 
minutes  when  the  accident  occurred,  yet  it  was 
several  hours  before  they  discovered  what  had 
happened.  One  of  them  feeling  hungry,  went  for 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  which  he  had  brought 
down  with  him,  and  saw  the  water  filling  the  lower 
part  of  the  passage  and  preventing  any  possibility 
of  escape  that  way.  Returning  to  his  companions, 
he  gave  them  the  alarming  intelligence,  and  im- 
mediately they  all  proceeded  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  which  was  still  forcing  itself  in  from  the  old 
working,  and  was  gradually  rising  up  to  the  higher 
parts  of  the  gallery  in  which  they  had  been  at  work. 
They  then  tried  the  passage  in  the  other  direction, 
but  it  soon  descended,  and  they  met  the  water 
forcing  itself  up  on  that  side  also.  The  water  that 
thus  threatened  to  engulf  them,  was  a  putrid,  stink- 
ing flood,  which  had  long  been  gathering  and  lay- 
ing stagnant  in  the  old  workings.  The  full  extent 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them;  now  forced 
itself  upon  their  consideration. 

Their  situation  was  indeed  truly  a  sad  one,  and 
unless  some  good  degree  of  christian  hope  was  in 
their  hearts,  it  must  have  been  an  awfully  alarming 
one.  Forty  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
on  a  small  elevation  above  the  general  level  of  the 
working  in  which  they  were,  a  flood  of  water  in 
every  passage  leading  from  it,  rising  surely,  steadily, 
rapidly,  and  threatening  soon  to  drown  them,  if 
they  should  not  have  previously  been  suffocated  by 
the  air,  which  must  necessarily  soon  become  unfit 
for  respiration.  In  the  expectation  that  a  few  hours 
would  close  their  earthly  being,  they  endeavoured  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  great  Controller  of  all 
things,  praying  that  he  would  receive  them  into  his 
kingdom,  forgiving,  for  his  dear  Son's  sake,  all 
their  sins.  They  had  oil  enough  with  them  to  keep 
their  lamps  burning  for  two  days,  and  this  enabled 
them  to  compute  how  time  was  passing.  As  long 
as  the  oil  lasted,  they  kept  a  close  watch  upon  the 
uprising  of  the  water.  For  the  most  of  the  time, 
its  approaph  was  rapid,  but  towards  the  close  of 
their  lamp-light,  its  rate  of  increase  grew  sensibly 
less  and  less.  At  last,  it  was  apparent  that  it  had 
ceased  to  rise,  and  whilst  gazing  with  the  first  emo- 
tion of  awakening  hope,  it  began  to  subside.  The 
diminution  went  on  very  slowly  for  some  time,  yet 
they  now  felt  assured  that  efforts  were  being  made 
for  their  deliverance. 
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They  had  with  them  but  three  slices  of  bread 
when  their  captivity  commenced,  which  had  been 
divided  amongst  them,  and  this,  with  pure  water, 
of  which  there  was,  happily,  a  little  well  in  the 
part  of  the  working,  to  which  they  had  access, 
was  all  the  nourishment  they  had  for  those  tedi- 
ous six  days.  They  felt  no  fear  of  starvation 
in  the  early  period  of  their  imprisonment ;  they 
looked  for  a  speedy  death  by  water,  or  by  suffo- 
cation. With  this  last  fear  prominently  before 
them,  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  they  should 
have  kept  their  lamps  burning,  which  rapidly  des- 
troyed the  vital  property  of  the  air.  But  the  light 
was  doubtless  a  consolation,  and  they  probably 
deemed  the  bright  flame  would  hasten  but  a  very 
little  while  the  expected  consummation. 

When  the  lamps  went  out,  they  placed  a  stone 
by  the  edge  of  the  water,  to  which  returning  from 
time  to  time,  they  formed  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  surface  sank,  and  from  this 
formed  an  estimate  of  the  time  it  would  take  to 
lower  the  water  so  that  they  might  escape  by  the 
shaft.  They  thought  it  could  not  be  accomplished 
before  the  first  day  of  the  approaching  week,  and  their 
calculation  proved  true.  On  Seventh  day  they, 
for  the  first  time,  heard  the  operations  going  on  for 
their  deliverance.  The  air  had  become  close  and 
suffocating,  but  as  the  water  lowered,  the  undula- 
tions occasioned  in  it  by  the  pumping,  were  com- 
municated to  the  air  around  them,  and  seemed  to  ren- 
der it  less  oppressive.  When  not  examining  the 
state  of  the  water,  they  sat  much  together  for  the 
sake  of  the  heat,  alternatively  taking  the  middle 
place,  which  was  the  warmest  and  most  agreeable. 

They  reported  that  they  had  not  felt  any  severe 
cravings  of  hunger,  but  an  unquenchable  thirst  op- 
pressed them,  which  up  to  the  latest  account  (the 
evening  of  the  day  of  their  deliverance)  had  not 
left  them.  They  had  slept,  lying  side  by  side,  on 
some  logs  of  wood,  covered  with  a  piece  of  oil  cloth 
found  near  by.  When  taken  from  the  mine  they 
werevery  weak,  and  though  the  weakness  continued 
through  the  day,  it  was  the  full  belief  of  those  who 
visited  them,  that  a  short  period  of  careful  treat- 
ment would  restore  them  to  their  usual  strength. 
They  were  beginning  to  suffer  a  little  pain  in  the 
stomach  which,  without  doubt  was  occasioned  by 
their  long  abstinence  from  food. 

During  that  day  they  were  visited  by  large  num- 
bers of  their  fellow  workmen,  who  manifested  much 
joy  at  their  deliverance.  Such  an  accident  might 
well  quicken  in  the  minds  of  the  delivered  and  the 
deliverers,  an  earnest  persuasion  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  a  constant  state  of 
preparation  for  the  eternal  existence  which  death 
will  usher  all  into.  Sudden  accidental  deaths  are 
far  more  common  amongst  the  workers  in  mines, 
than  in  other  classes  of  their  fellow  beings,  yet  it 
behoves  us  all  to  examine  our  spiritual  condition, 
for  whatever  our  situation  may  be,  in  such  an  hour 
as  we  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man,  by  his  messenger 
Death,  may  come  to  our  houses. 

The  Use  of  Trials. — It  is  not  in  the  light  and 
sunny  places  of  the  wilderness  that  the  traveller 
most  sweetly  reposes.  It  is  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock,  or  in  the  depth  of  a  sequestered  val- 
ley ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  Christian.  The  sun 
of  prosperity  withers  our  joys,  and  changes  the 
green  leaves  into  the  sickly  colours  of  autumn. 
Adversity  is  like  the  wiuter  which  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  for  the 
rich  and  glowing  luxuriance  of  spring-time. 


Our  chief  troubles  do  not  arise  from  our  living 
in  the  world,  but  from  the fact  of  the  world's  living 
in  7ts. 


Portrait  of  a  Christian  Judge. 

Judge  McLean's  personal  appearance  was  both 
commanding  and  attractive.  His  noble  form,  his 
countenance  that  betokened  at  once  a  mind  full  of 
thought  and  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  his  manners, 
uniting  great  dignity,  simplicity  and  kindliness,  pre- 
disposed every  one  who  met  bim,  even  in  the  most 
casual  manner,  to  a  high  estimate  of  both  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character.  And  when  you 
began  to  converse  with  him,  you  found  that  the 
outer  man  had  borne  no  false  testimony  in  respect 
to  the  inner — you  came  in  direct  contact  with  that 
bright  and  active  intellect,  and  that  genial  and 
generous  spirit,  which  the  external  aspect  had  al- 
ready shadowed  forth  to  you.  While  there  was 
nothing  in  his  conversation  that  savoured  in  the 
least,  of  personal  display,  there  was  much  to  in- 
dicate great  clearness  of  perception,  a  sound,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  large  and  liberal  views  of 
things,  and  a  rich  store  of  varied  and  valuable  in- 
formation. You  saw,  too,  at  once,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  transparent  of  men ;  that  he  was 
truthful  and  honest.  His  heart  seemed  a  great 
fountain  of  kindness.  While  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  remonstrate  frankly  and  firmly  against  what  he 
believed  to  be  evil,  even  in  high  places,  he  was 
always  predisposed  to  judge  charitably,  and  some- 
times displayed  some  invention  in  finding  an  apol- 
ogy for  actions  of  at  least,  equivocal  import.  You 
could  not  be  with  him  half  an  hour,  without  wit- 
nessing manifestations  that  would  leave  you  in  no 
doubt  that  his  presence  would  grace  any  circle,  and 
his  services  honour  any  station. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  him  particu- 
larly in  the  relations  of  Statesman  and  Judge,  ex- 
cept as  they  were  identified  with  a  spirit  of  lofty 
patriotism — of  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  and 
right — but  to  omit  all  allusion  to  this  were  to  ig- 
nore one  of  the  brightest  features  in  his  character. 
At  every  subject,  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the 
country,  he  looked  with  a  careful  and  discriminat 
ing  eye;  and,  in  forming  his  judgment,  he  took 
counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not  of  party,  not  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  nor  yet  of  the  wishes  of  friends 
but  of  an  honest  devotion  to  the  public  good,  under 
the  guidance  of  conscience  and  of  God.  Though 
his  mind  always  welcomed  the  light,  no  matter  from 
what  point  it  came — and  though  when  the  light 
was  so  strong  as  to  produce  conviction,  it  seemed 
to  cost  him  no  sacrifice  to  surrender  even  the  most 
cherished  purpose;  yet  the  martyr's  stake  would 
not  have  had  terror  enough  in  it  to  make  him  fal- 
ter in  his  adherence  to  his  own  honest  sense  of 
duty.  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips,  that,  while  he 
was  holding  one  of  the  highest  offices  under  the 
government,  the  politicians  gave  him  no  rest,  be- 
cause he  would  give  them  no  satisfaction — that  is, 
he  would  not  bow  to  party  dictation — he  would 
not  displace  from  any  otfice  within  his  control,  ac- 
knowledged intelligence  and  integrity,  from  con- 
siderations of  mere  partisanship;  aud  he  added 
that  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Judiciary,  where  his 
persistence  in  following  out  his  convictions,  would 
occasion  less  inconvenience  to  office  seekers.  I 
could  not  have  inferred  from  any  thing  he  said, 
what  political  party  had  the  best  right  to  claim 
him — he  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  by  himself — 
towering  far  above  all  parties;  earnestly  devoted 
to,  and  yet  wellnigh  despairing  of,  the  perpetuity  of 
his  country's  liberties.  In  one  of  the  last  letters 
I  received  from  him,  he  repeated,  with  great  con- 
fidence, the  remark  that  our  national  corruption 
had  destroyed  us. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  this  venerable  man, 
was  that  he  was  an  humble,  consistent,  devoted 


follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  His  religious  sympa- 
thies were  not  circumscribed  by  denominational 
lines — his  heart  bounded  forth  in  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  the  image  of  Christ,  wherever  he  discovered 
it — and  while  he  was  an  earnest  Methodist,  he  was 
yet  a  more  earnest  Christian.  His  religion  was  at 
once  intelligent,  vital,  practical.  The  graces  of  the 
spirit  were  beautifully  blended  in  his  character; 
but  no  one  shone  more  brightly  than  humility — if 
others  thought  of  his  wealth,  his  honours,  bis  in- 
fluence, it  was  plain  that  he  thought  not  of  them, 
except  as  they  could  be  rendered  tributary  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  men  and  the  honour  of  his 
Master.  It  was  evident  that  he  lived  habitually 
under  the  influence  of  invisible  and  eternal  reali- 
ties. His  conversation,  his  prayers,  his  daily  walk, 
showed  that  he  was  in  constant  communion  with 
the  Fountain  of  all  grace  and  strength. 

It  pleased  a  gracious  Providence  to  spare  this 
admirable  man,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  to 
perform  many  and  varied  services  of  the  highest 
importance  to  bis  country.  And  yet,  when  I  saw 
him  a  few  months  ago,  his  vigorous  intellect,  his 
cheerful  and  even  buoyant  spirits,  and  his  elastic 
step,  seemed  to  justify  his  expectation  that  at  least 
another  decade  of  years  of  honourable  activity  and 
usefulness  might  be  added  to  his  life.  He  had  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  men,  per- 
forming an  amount  of  official  labour  that  seemed 
scarcely  within  the  range  of  human  ability:  though 
it  was  interesting  to  see  how  gracefully  he  could, 
at  pleasure,  come  out  from  beneath  the  heavy  bur- 
den that  oppressed  him,  and  give  himself  up  to 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  as  freely  and  as 
fully  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  But  though 
I  saw  nothing  to  indicate  the  waning  of  any  of  his 
faculties,  it  was  not  long  before  disease  was  at  work 
to  bow  that  stately  frame,  to  cripple  those  manly 
energies,  to  close  that  honoured  life.  Meanwhile  ' 
the  political  elements  were  evidently  combining 
for  a  tempest ;  the  spirit  of  agitation  mounting  up 
to  phrenzy,  was  abroad;  the  old  laud-marks  which 
the  fathers  had  set  up  had  begun  to  disappear ; 
and  that  bond  which  had  united  the  States  in  one, 
had  come  to  look  as  if,  after  all,  it  were  but  a  rope 
of  sand.  The  venerable  Christian  patriot  watched 
the  approach  of  the  storm  with  the  deepest  concern, 
and  yet  with  full  confidence  in  the  Power  that  was 
directing  it — he  saw  the  lightnings  play  fearfully 
on  the  bosom  of  the  overshadowing  cloud,  and  was 
expecting  the  convulsive  shock  by  which  our  in- 
stitutions would  be  overturned,  when  the  Master 
whom  he  had  served  so  long,  sent  his  angel,  in  the 
livery  of  death,  to  whisper  the  gracious  words, 
"Come  up  hither." — Sprague. 

Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
I  have  had  from  one  season  to  another,  up  to 
the  present  time,  many  teaching  intimations  and 
timely  warniugs,  from  within  and  without,  that 
there  is  no  trust  to  be  had  in  length  of  days,  nor 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  health  or  strength  or 
youth,  no  nor  yet  on  any  services  or  sufferings  for 
Truth's  sake;  but  only  upon  the  llock,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  To  know  that  renewed  in  us,  which  rightly 
gives  an  interest  in  his  blood,  and  in  the  salvation 
he  purchased  for  us, — to  feel  the  spring  of  immor- 
tal, immaculate  lite  and  goodness,  bubbling  up  and 
breaking  forth  in  and  over  us, — to  be  assured  by 
hearing,  knowing  and  following  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  that  we  are  his  sheep, — to  have  a  sure 
and  satisfactory  evidence,  that  we  are  more  and 
more  coming  out  of  the  world's  spirit,  into  that  of 
the  weaned  child, — becoming  more  and  more  sepa- 
rated from  sin  and  self, — more  and  more  seasoned 
with  and  leavened  into  the  nature  of  a  child  of 
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God  ;  this  is  sweet,  and  a  safe  spot,  saith  my  soul, 
for  any  poor  mortal  to  be  found  in,  when  the  sum- 
mons may  be  sounded  forth. 

"  The  time  is  short,"  said  the  apostle ;  and  it 
remains  for  us  all,  whatever  be  our  situation  in  this 
life,  or  our  station  in  the  church,  or  our  standing 
in  a  religious  sense,  to  remember,  that  "  the  fash- 
ions of  this  world  passeth  away."  These  things 
that  are  mutable  must  pass  away,  and  shall  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been;  yet  shall  the  righteous 
stand  and  be  established,  when  the  earth  is  re- 
moved out  of  its  place,  and  the  firmament  swept 
away  as  with  a  flood.  Greatly  do  I  desire  to 
be  found  amongst  those,  who  stay  themselves 
upon  the  living,  eternal,  Almighty  Father  and  Sa- 
viour; and  to  be  increasingly  concerned  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  time  in  true  filial  fear  and 
faithfulness. 

5th  mo.,  1820. 

Christian  Laconics. — Long  afflictions  will  much 
set  off  the  glory  of  heaven.  The  longer  the  storm 
the  sweeter  the  calm ;  the  longer  the  winter  nights, 
the  sweeter  the  summer  days.  The  new  wine  of 
Christ's  kingdom  is  most  sweet  to  those  who  have 
long  been  drinking  gall  and  vinegar.  The  higher 
the  mountain,  the  gladder  we  shall  be  when  we  get 
to  the  top  of  it.  The  longer  our  journey  is,  the 
sweeter  will  be  cur  end  ;  and  the  longer  our  pas- 
sage is,  the  more  desirable  will  the  haven  be. 

A  murmurer  is  an  ungodly  man ;  he  is  an  un- 
godlike  man;  no  man  on  earth  more  unlike  to  God 
than  the  murmurer ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if, 
when  Christ  comes  to  execute  judgment,  he  deals 
severely  and  terribly  with  him.  Let  him  make 
what  profession  he  will  of  godliness,  yet  if  mur- 
muring keeps  the  throne  in  his  heart,  Christ  will 
deal  with  him  at  last  as  with  uDgodly  sinners. 

A  lazy  Christian  will  always  want  four  things — 
comfort,  content,  confidence,  and  assurance.  As- 
surance and  joy  are  choice  donatives  that  Christ 
gives  to  laborious  Christians  only.  The  lazy 
Christian  has  his  mouth  full  of  complaints,  when 
the  active  Christian  has  his  heart  full  of  comforts. 

God  loves  to  smile  most  upon  his  people  when 
the  world  frowns  most.  When  the  world  puts  its 
iron  chains  upon  their  legs,  then  God  puts  his 
golden  chains  about  their  necks ;  when  the  world 
puts  a  bitter  cup  into  their  hands,  then  God  drops 
some  of  his  honey — some  of  his  goodness  and 
sweetness  into  it.  When  the  world  is  ready  to 
stone  them,  then  God  gives  them  the  white  stone; 
and  when  the  world  is  tearing  their  good  names, 
then  he  gives  them  a  new  name,  and  none  knows 
but  he  that  has  it — a  name  that  is  better  than 
that  of  sons  and  daughters. — Spurgcon's  Smooth 
Stones. 

All  for  the  Best. — Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that 
a  habit  of  looking  at  the  best  side  of  every  event, 
is  better  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Bishop 
Hall  quaintly  remarks,  "for  every  bad  there  might 
be  worse;  and  when  a  man  breaks  his  leg,  let  him 
be  thankful  that  it  was  not  his  neck."  When 
Fenelon's  library  was  on  fire,  "  God  be  praised," 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of  some 
poor  man  !"  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  submission 
— one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  that  can  possess 
the  human  heart.  Resolve  to  see  this  world  on  its 
sunny  side,  and  you  have  almost  half  won  the 
battle  of  life  at  the  outset. 

Happiness  is  a  perfume  which  one  cannot  shed 
over  another,  without  a  few  drop3  falling  on  the 
giver. 


Though  sincere  repentance  is  never  too  late,  yet 
late  repentance  is  seldom  sincere. 


From  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 
Solomon's  gardens,  hebron,  and  bethlehem. 

(Continued  from  page  413,  vol.  xxxiv.) 

After  luncheon  and  our  midday  rest  we  rode  to 
Solomon's  magnificient  tanks  or  pools.  There  are 
three  of  these  excavated,  in  the  solid  rock,  and  in 
some  places  supported  or  approached  by  walls  or 
steps  of  massive  ancient  masonry.  They  were  full 
on  that  June  afternoon  of  living  water  flowing 
through  them.  A  ruined  castle  stood  near.  But 
the  tanks,  which  must  have  been  excavated  two 
thousand  years  at  least  before  a  stone  of  the  castle 
was  raised,  were  not  ruined.  Throughout  the  Holy 
Land  no  relics  of  glorious  old  times  are  so  perfect 
and  so  satisfactory  as  these  tanks.  Temples,  and 
fortresses,  and  palaces,  are  scattered  or  defaced, 
but  these  retain  the  fresh  mark  of  the  workman's 
tools,  and  remain  a  witness, — not  to  the  pomp  of 
superstition,  or  royalty,  or  war, — but  to  the  useful 
labours  of  an  industrious  and  prosperous  people, 
and  a  blessing  to  the  peasants  of  to-day  as  to  those 
of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Hebron,  the  city  of  David's 
early  reign,  a  rough  and  hilly  ride.  It  was  grow- 
ing dark  before  we  reached  it,  and  our  tired  horses 
stumbled  frequently  over  the  rocks  and  roots  on 
the  hill-sides.  Before  night,  however,  our  tents 
were  pitched,  and  our  camp-fire  was  lighted  under 
the  shade  of  "Abraham's  oak."  The  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys,  with  a  foal  which  belonged  to 
one  of  our  mares,  and  greatly  perplexed  the  riders 
by  its  erratic  ways,  were  fastened  to  stakes  near  at 
hand.  We  commenced  mending,  sketching,  and 
chatting  over  adventures,  and  were  at  home  and  at 
rest  as  much  as  pilgrims  could  wish  to  be.  Vines 
trailed  their  luxuriant  branches  along  the  ground 
— stakes  to  support  them  being  expensive  luxuries 
in  this  treeless  land.  The  horses  were  led  to  water 
at  a  neighbouring  spring;  muleteers  and  servants 
were  grouped  in  various  picturesque  attitudes ;  our 
dinner  was  slowly  but  surely  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  the  Maltese  cook ;  the  moonlight  fell,  che- 
quering the  ground  through  the  interstices  of  the 
black  massive  branches  and  the  delicate  leaves  of 
the  oak,  which  was  large  enough  to  have  sheltered 
a  legion  of  soldiers.  And  it  was  Abraham's  oak. 
Here,  on  this  Plain  of  Mamre,  under  just  such  a 
venerable  oak,  at  the  door  of  a  tent  (probably  more 
like  the  camel-hair  Bedouin  tents  than  ours,)  Abra- 
ham had  welcomed  the  three  mysterious  visitors, 
two  of  whom  were  angels.  Heavenly  feet  had 
trodden  this  ground.  Had  heaven  grown  distant 
since  then,  or  only  invisible,  and  were  such  heavenly 
beings  indeed  encamping  round  us  for  His  sake, 
who  in  his  humiliation  needed  their  ministry  once, 
and  commands  it  always?  That  God  cares  for, 
and  protects  the  feeblest  of  those  who  seek  his  care, 
we  cannot  doubt,  and  He  works  out  his  merciful 
purposes  rather  with  living  agents  than  with  uncon- 
scious instruments,  rather  with  hands  than  with 
machines.  Such  thoughts  often  cheered  us  in  our 
night  encampments  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  re- 
gions far  more  dangerous  than  Hebron.  Although 
our  party  happened  to  be  entirely  unarmed,  I  can- 
not remember  experiencing  a  sensation  of  fear. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning,  June  the 
18th,  we  took  a  beautiful  ride  along  the  side  of  a 
very  fine  ravine  to  Adoraim,  the  modern  Dura. 
From  the  top  of  a  mosque  near  the  poor  cabins 
which  form  the  village,  we  had  one  of  those  views 
so  frequent  from  high  land  in  the  centre  of  Pales- 
tine, embracing  a  large  range  of  hilly  country  east 
and  west,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  hills  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  sea  to  the  desert. 

My  horse  fell  with  me  at  full  gallop  on  some 
smooth  slippery  turf,  happily  just  after  we  had 


passed  the  ravine  along  the  precipitous  side  of  which 
the  road  wound  quite  unguarded.  I  walked  back 
to  the  tent,  and  in  that  way  had  more  leisure  to 
notice  the  high  vineyard  walls,  built  of  rough  stones, 
and  leaving  narrow  lanes  between  them,  with  oc- 
casionally a  rude  tower  at  an  angle  of  the  walls. 
These  are  characteristics  of  Southern  Palestine,  and 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  solitary 
"  cottage  in  the  vineyard."  The  proprietors  often 
come  from  their  houses  in  Hebron  and  live  in  them 
during  the  grape  season,  at  once  to  enjoy  and  to 
protect  their  property. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Hebron.  It  was 
more  like  a  European  town  (not  one  in  England, 
certainly,  but  in  some  remote  part  of  Italy,)  than 
any  other  place  we  had  seen  in  Palestine.  There 
were  some  faint  indications  of  prosperity  and  life 
about  it :  numerous  and  abundant  wells,  water- 
troughs,  gardens,  vineyards,  walls  not  in  ruins,  re- 
servoirs well-kept,  even  a  road  in  the  valley. 

We  had  some  slight  hope  ot  being  permitted  to 
see  the  inside  of  the  Harem  or  Sacred  Place  of 
Hebron,  honoured  by  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians as  Abraham's  Tomb.  Mohammedan  bigotry 
had  yielded  to  bribes  at  Jerusalem,  enforced  by 
the  echo  of  our  artillery  at  Sebastopol.  And  why 
not  here?  But  all  our  solicitations  were  in  vain. 
The  authorities  of  Hebron,  were  either  too  strictly 
bound  by  Mohammedan  law,  or  too  ignorant  of 
European  politics  to  pay  any  attention  to  our  de- 
mands. A  crowd  of  angry  looking  idlers,  and  boys 
evidently  not  averse  to  the  use  of  physical  force,  be- 
gan to  collect,  and  we  were  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves with  inspecting  the  outside  walls.  These 
were  in  many  parts  built  of  very  large  stones  with 
that  groove  round  them  which  we  had  been  told 
at  Jerusalem  was  characteristic  of  early  Hebrew 
or  Phoenician  workmanship,  like  the  stones  left  in 
the  Temple  enclosure.  Thus  the  building  carried 
us  back  to  the  days  when  David  dwelt  here  a  king, 
whilst  the  cave  beneath  it  is  indeed  the  resting 
place  of  Sarah  and  Leah,  Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Abra- 
ham, the  friend  of  God. 

From  Hebron  we  climbed  a  steep  terraced  hill, 
partly  riding,  and  partly  scrambling  on  foot,  lead- 
ing our  horses.  At  the  top  was  a  grove  of  fine  old 
fig-trees, reminding  one  of  the  groves  which  crowned 
the  "  high  places"  in  ancient  days.  The  view  from 
this  was  rich  and  beautiful,  and  might  be  taken  as 
some  faint  likeness  of  what  it  must  have,  been  in 
David's  time,  when  the  industrious  J ews  had  entered 
on  the  olive  gardens  and  vineyards  of  that  earlier 
race,  which,  with  all  its  crimes  and  savage  idola- 
tries, must  have  possessed  elements  of  material 
civilization  lost  to  the  lawless  Arab  peasants  who 
people  the  land  now.  The  royal  city  lay  below  us, 
not  far  off,  in  the  luxuriant  plain,  from  a  centre  in 
the  valley  radiating  up  three  separate  hills.  Its 
white  roofs,  domes,  and  airy  minarets,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  mosque  over  Machpelah,  blended 
beautifully  with  the  olives,  vines,  and  figs  which 
surrounded  them.  Around  was  the  lovely,  rich 
Plain  of  Mamre,  and  beyond,  corn-fields  were  still 
golden  on  the  lower  uplands. 

Again  a  night  under  the  shelter  of  Abraham's 
oak,  and  in  the  morning  (Thursday,  June  19th) 
once  more  across  the  hill-country  of  Judea  on  our 
way  back  by  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem. 

The  especial  interest  of  this  day's  journey  was 
that  it  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  scenery  of 
David's  Psalms.  The  rocks  and  hill-fortresses,  the 
"  thousand  hills,"  and  the  quiet  valleys,  the  green 
pastures  by  the  still  waters,  the  wild  caves  and  rav- 
ines of  the  shadow  of  death,  amidst  which  we  jour- 
neyed this  day,  were  precisely  those  which  have 
from  our  earliest  childhood  been  made  allegorical 
to  us  by  the  inspired  poetry  of  the  shepherd  king. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Our  first  thoughts,  however,  in  mounting  the 
heights  east  of  the  city,  were  of  Abraham's  plead- 
ing for  Sodom  on  these  very  hills,  and  afterwards 
beholding  from  the  same  spot,  not  the  sea  of  verdure 
he  had  seen  there  before,  or  the  gleam  of  sunny 
waters  which  we  see  now,  but  the  heavy  sea  of 
smoke  going  up  between  him  and  the  mountains  of 
Moab, — no  wreathed  folds  of  morning  mist,  but  the 
smoke  of  a  burniDg  land. 

The  first  place  we  reached  was  Tekoah,  after  a 
wild,  rough  ride  up  and  down  pathless  hills.  One 
valley  we  had  much  difficulty  in  crossing.  The  side 
was  very  steep,  and  clothed  or  rather  thickly  sprin- 
kled with  trees,  the  roots  of  which  perplexed  our 
horses,  whilst  their  branches  perplexed  us,  and  more 
than  once  forcibly  recalled  the  fate  of  Absalom.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  valley,  which  was  a  broad  level, 
were  corn  fields  and  meadows,  beside  an  abundant, 
but  still  and  noiseless  stream — "  green  pastures  by 
still  waters,"  sufficiently  rare  in  this  country  to  im- 
press themselves  strongly  on  the  memory.  Some 
peasants  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  who  warned  us 
off  their  territories  with  angry  gestures. 

Tekoah  only  differs  from  the  ruined  towns  or 
villages  which  crest  almost  every  hill- top,  in  its 
ruins  being,  although  untenanted,  more  extensive 
and  perfect  than  usual.  This  does  not  imply  much  ; 
but  since  "  ruins"  in  the  Holy  Land  frequently 
mean  little  more  than  shapeless  heaps  of  stones, 
there  was  a  certain  interest  in  exploring  the  founda- 
tions of  houses,  and  the  remains  of  tanks  and  wells 
in  the  city  of  the  "  wise  woman"  of  old.  The 
walls  of  a  Greek  church  were  still  standing,  with 
large  stones  of  earlier  buildings  used  in  its  founda- 
tion, and  a  stone  font.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
place,  however,  consists  in  its  being  one  of  the 
"  fortresses,"  the  fortified  places  on  the  rocky 
heights  of  Judea,  which  suggested  to  David  the 
image  so  frequent  in  his  Psalms  :  "  Thou"  and  not 
these  strongholds  of  my  country's  hills,  "  art  my 
refuge  and  my  fortress." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Be  Humble. — Pray  much  for  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mility, the  spirit  of  Christ,  for  that  is  it;  otherwise, 
all  thy  vileness  will  not  humble  thee.  When  men 
hear  of  this  or  of  other  graces,  and  how  reason- 
able they  are,  they  think  presently  to  have  them, 
and  do  not  consider  the  natural  enmity  and  rebel- 
lion of  their  own  hearts  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving them  from  heaven.  And,  therefore,  in  the 
use  of  all  other  means,  be  most  dependant  on  that 
influence,  and  most  in  the  use  of  that  means  which 
opens  the  heart  most  to  that  influence,  and  draws 
it  down  upon  the  heart ;  and  that  is  prayer. 

"That  spirit  of  Christ  which  is  all  sweetness  and 
love,  so  calms  and  composes  the  heart,  that  peace 
with  God,  and  that  unspeakably  blessed  correspon- 
dence of  love  with  him,  do  so  fill  the  soul  with 
lovingness  and  sweetness,  that  it  can  breathe  noth- 
ing else.  It  hates  nothing  but  sin,  it  pities  the 
sinner,  and  carries  towards  the  worst,  the  love  of 
good-will,  desiring  their  return  and  salvation. 
But  as  for  those  in  whom  appears  the  image  of 
their  Father,  their  heart  cleaves  to  them  as  breth- 
ren indeed. — No  natural  advantages  of  birth, 
beauty,  or  of  wit,  draw  a  Christian's  love  so  much, 
as  the  resemblance  of  Christ;  wherever  that  is 
found,  it  is  comely  and  lovely  to  a  soul  that  loves 
him." 


-Leighton. 


Selected. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 
I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thou  inayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, 

That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men  move 

Under  a  canopy  of  love, 

As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above  ; 

That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain, 
And  anguish,  all  are  shadows  vain  ; 
That  death  itself  shall  not  remain  ; 

That  weary  deserts  we  may  tread, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread, 
Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led  ; 

Yet  if  we  will  our  Guide  obey, 
The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way, 
Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day. 

And  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast, 
Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 
All  in  our  Father's  house  at  last. 

And  ere  thou  leave  him,  say  thou  this 
Yet  one  word  more,  They  only  miss 
The  winning  of  that  final  bliss, 

Who  will  not  count  it  true  that  love — 
Blessing,  not  cursing — rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 

And  one  thing  further  let  him  know — 
That  to  believe  these  thing  are  so, 
This  firm  faith  never  to  forego  ; 

Despite  of  all  which  seems  at  strife 
With  blessing,  all  with  curses  rife — 
That  this  is  blessing,  this  is  life. 

Trench. 


Selected. 

NEVER  PUT  OFF. 
Whatever  duty  waits  for  thee, 

With  sober  judgment  view  it, 
And  never  idly  wish  it  done; 

Begin  at  once,  and  do  it. 

For  Sloth  says  falsely,  "  By  and  by 

Is  just  as  well  to  do  it ;" 
But^wen(  strength  is  surest  strength  ; 

Begin  at  once,  and  do  it. 

And  find  not  lions  in  the  way, 

Nor  faint  if  thorns  bestrew  it ; 
But  bravely  try,  and  strength  will  come, 

For  God  will  help  thee  do  it. 


The  more  any  renewed  heart  tastes  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  communion  with  God,  by  so  much  more  it 
is  disposed  for  uuity  and  peace  with  his  people. 

They  that  spend  their  days  in  faith  and  prayer, 
shall  cud  their  days  in  peace  and  comfort. 


and  mutton  call  forth  even  an  Englishman's  com- 
mendation. This,  too,  is  to  become  a  land  of 
honey.  The  old  fogy  wiseacres  asserted  that  in 
our  sunny  islands  the  bee  would  become  lazy,  and 
it  would  no  longer  be  true, 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour,"  &c. 

We  now  have  busy  and  industrious  bees,  and  ex- 
cellent honey.  Only  a  few  months  since  one  hive 
was  imported  from  California,  and  no  w  hives  are  reck- 
oned by  scores  in  some  parts  of  the  islands.  The 
honest  truth  is,  we  do  not  know  what  will  thrive 
and  grow  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  until  a  fair  trial 
has  been  made.  All  praise  to  those  who  are  la- 
bouring to  introduce  plants,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  whatever  will  adorn  our  fair  islands,  rendering 
them  still  more  lovely  and  inviting.  Only  give  us 
places  of  worship  in  our  towns,  school-houses  in 
our  villages,  a  happy  and  growing  population,  wav- 
ing fields,  green  pastures,  numerous  herds  and 
flocks,  a  stable  government,  and  where  will  you 
find  a  more  desirable  home  than  upon  these  sunny 
islands  ? — Late  paper. 


Agricultural  Progress  xtt  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands.— It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the 
progress  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  flowers,  plants,  vegetables,  cereals  and  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  the  custom  to  assert  that  this 
and  that  tree,  plant,  and  vegetable  would  not  grow, 
the  climate  was  too  warm,  or  some  other  insupera- 
ble difficulty  existed.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  introduction  of  certain  plants,  should 
lead  us  to  be  very  cautious  in  expressing  our  opin- 
ions before  the  experiment  is  made. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  stoutly  asserted  that 
wheat  could  not  be  produced,  but  now  more  than 
enough  can  be  easily  raised  for  home  consumption. 
Well  do  we  remember  when  an  ear  of  Indian  corn 
was  a  great  rarity,  but  recently  on  the  road  to 
Ewa,  we  saw  more  than  twenty  acres  of  as  fine 
looking  Indian  corn  as  ever  grew  in  Massachusetts 
or  Illinois.  Who  does  not  remember  when  it  was 
said  roses  and  flowers  could  not  be  raised  in  lion 
olulu?  and  now  the  most  beautiful  boqucts  are 
gathered  at  all  seasons.  Strawberries  and  peaches 
even  are  becoming  quite  common  upon  the  islands 
Only  a  few  years  since  it  was  thought  quite  im- 
possible to  produce  good  butter,  but  now  an  article 
finds  its  way  to  our  markets  vicing  in  quality  with 
butter  from  Goshen,  New  York,  and  we  hope  that 
something  in  the  way  of  cheese  will  soon  be  pro 
duced  outdoing  Cheshire.    Why  not?    Our  beef 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Litter  of  Susanna  Hatton,  (afterwards  Lightfoot.) 

Stanton,  near  Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  13th,  1762. 
Dear  and  Tender  Friend,  Sarah  Neale. — Thy 
acceptable  letter  with  that  of  thy  dear  husband, 
was  as  a  cordial  to  me,  a  poor  pilgrim  in  a  strange 
land,  only  my  mind  was  deeply  affected  on  hearing 
of  the  decease  of  our  friends.  What  can  I  say 
but  this,  all  that  our  Master  does  is  for  the  best. 
We  being  but  poor  short-sighted  mortals  can  see 
a  very  little  way  before  us.  This  I  know,  that 
the  more  like  a  weaned  child  I  become  from  all 
visible  objects,  with  my  mind  rightly  fixed  on  du- 
rable heavenly  riches,  the  better  it  is  for  me.  Oh, 
the  Lord  Jesus!  that  unalterable  sure  friend,  in 
whom  my  soul  delighteth!  He  never  failed  me 
when  I  confided  in  him.  It  is  true  I  have  been 
short  in  some  part  of  my  duty  before  I  left  home, 
— for  which  I  have  gone  through  much  sorrow. 
But  it  is  over  now,  and  passed  by,  on  condition  of 
my  fidelity  in  time  to  come  to  my  beloved  Master. 

Thy  husband  makes  some  remarks  concerning 
deep  baptism, — the  Lord  only  knows  what  I  have 
gone  through  in  this  land,  and  what  I  am  still 
wading  through.  Had  (thy  husband)  known  my 
inward  condition,  he  could  not  have  written  more 
to  the  purpose  than  he  has.  His  letter  came  in  an 
acceptable  time.  I  wish  to  be  truly  thankful  to 
the  great  Remembrancer  of  his  little  ones.  True 
gospel  fellowship  is  really  wonderful,  reaching  over 
sea  and  land,  insomuch  that  the  living  seed  though* 
far  separated,  can  greet  one  another  in  spirit,  feel- 
ing pure  cementing  love,  which  can  even  assist  in 
binding  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  letting  the 
prisoner  go  free.  May  we  know  it, 'dear  Sally, 
more  and  more  to  arise  in  us  into  dominion ; — 
then  will  our  duty  not  be  neglected,  as  that  of  too 
many  is. 

I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  thou  and  thine  may  be 
preserved  from  letting  the  unstable  enjoyments  of 
this  fading  world  hinder  you,  or  keep  you  back 
from  duty.  Truly  glad  I  am,  to  hear  that  you  get 
out  to  meetings,  which  I  am  sure  is  a  duty  required 
of  every  well  concerned  member.  Oh,  I  am  trou- 
bled within  me,  and  many  times  am  ready  to  say, 
'by  whom  shall  worm'  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small? 

I  have  been  favoured  with  dear  Susy  Brown* 
for  a  companion  to  the  eastward.    We  went  first 
to  the  Iudians,  where  upward  of  five  hundred  of  i 
them  were  in  one  place,  every  tribe  by  themselves. 

*A  minister,  the  wife  of  William  Brown  who  was  also  I 
an  eminent  labourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
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There  was  about  one  hundred  that  bear  the  name 
of  friendly  Indians.  There  are  between  four  and 
five  hundred,  so  called,  but  only  the  one  hundred 
were  present.  There  are  others  who  appear  to  be 
under  convincement.    We  attended  the  treaty, 

above  fifty  miles  from   ,  in  the  wilderness. 

They  were  told  that  a  Friend  was  coming  to  see 
them,  who  had  crossed  the  great  water,  which 
pleased  them  much.  A  number  of  them  came  to 
our  lodging,  insomuch  that  the  room  was  filled 
with  Friends  and  Indians.  After  shaking  hands, 
in  a  sweet  feeling  sense  of  the  Father's  love,  we 
fell  into  silence,  and  I  may  truly  say,  my  spirit 
was  clothed  with  profound  silence,  as  much  so  as 
I  ever  witnessed.  After  a  considerable  time,  the 
great  Commander  and  Author  of  all  good,  moved 
my  understanding,  and  I  was  concerned  in  humble 
supplication  to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  was 
pleased  to  prepare  an  offering  acceptable  in  his 
eight.  It  was  a  time  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
hearts  of  all  appeared  melted,  and  admitted  to  eat 
and  to  drink  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  I 
believe  each  one  had,  in  a  measure,  to  sit  under 
their  own  vine,  and  under  their  own  fig  tree ;  where 
neither  the  enemy  nor  any  of  his,  could  make 
afraid.  The  sense  of  this  bows  my  mind  in  grati- 
tude at  this  time,  and  ever  will,  I  believe,  when  I 
remember  it.  The  next  day  I  had  it  on  my  mind 
to  have  a  meeting  with  them,  and  informed  Friends, 
thy  spouse's  old  companion*  being  there.  Some 
Friends  applied  to  the  governor,  his  secretary  and 
council,  requesting  them  to  allow  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  place  erected  for  the  treaty.  This  was 
obtained.  As  we  went  to  the  meeting,  we  saw  the 
Governor  and  his  council  coming,  which  brought 
a  dread  over  my  mind,  and  a  cry  was  begotten  in 
my  heart  to  the  Lord,  to  this  effect :  Oh,  let  not 
thy  glorious  truth  suffer  on  my  account !  neither 
did  it.  The  Indians  of  whom  there  were  many, 
sat  all  in  the  middle, — Friends,  the  Governor  and 
council,  with  other  people,  sat  around.  After  a  time 
the  fear  of  man  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  stood 
on  my  feet  leaning  on  a  Friend's  shoulder.  When 
I  began, — to  speak  by  an  interpreter  seemed  very 
hard,  but  it  was  made  easy  to  me  by  Him  who  only 
can  make  hard  things  easy  and  bitter  things  sweet. 
After  I  closed,  dear  William  Brown  concluded  the 
meeting  in  thanksgiving  to  Him  that  lives  forever. 

Susanna  Hatton. 


Icebergs. 

As  we  approach  the  bergs  they  assume  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Indeed,  their  changes  are  quite 
wonderful.  In  passing  around  a  single  one  we  see 
as  good  as  ten,  so  protean  is  its  character.  I  know 
of  no  object  in  all  nature  so  marvellously  sensitive 
to  a  steady  gaze.  Sit  motionless  and  look  at  one, 
and,  fixture  as  it  appears,  it  has  its  changes  then. 
It  marks  with  unerring  faithfulness  every  condition 
of  atmosphere,  and  every  amount  of  light  and 
shadow.  Thu3  manifold  complexions  tremble  over 
it,  for  which  the  careless  observer  may  see  no  rea- 
son, and  many  shapes,  heights,  and  distances  swell 
and  shrink  it,  move  it  to  and  fro,  of  which  the 
mind  may  not  readily  assign  a  cause. 

The  large  iceberg  for  which  we  bore  away  this 
morning  resembled,  at  one  moment,  a  cluster  of 
Chinese  buildings,  then  a  Gothic  cathedral,  early 
style.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  all  that  mimicry 
of  a  grand  religious  pile  was  soon  transmuted  into 
something  like  the  Coliseum,  its  vast  interior  now 
a  delicate  blue  and  then  a  greenish  white.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  run  on  half  a  mile  to  find  this 
icy  theatre  split  asunder.  An  age  of  ruin  ap- 
peared to  have  passed  over  it,  leaving  only  the  two 

*  William  Brown. 


extremes — the  inner  cliffs  of  one  a  glistening  white ; 
of  the  other  a  blue,  soft  and  airy  as  the  July  hea- 
vens. 

In  the  neighbourhood  were  numbers  of  block-like 
bergs,  which,  when  thrown  together  by  our  per- 
petual change  of  position,  resembled  the  ruins  of  a 
marble  city.  The  play  of  the  light  and  shadows 
among  its  inequalities  was  charming  in  the  extreme, 
on  the  outskirts  of  this  Palmyra  of  the  waves  lay  a 
berg  closely  resembling  a  huge  ship-of-war,  with 
the  stern  submerged,  over  which  the  surf  was  break- 
ing finely,  while  the  stem,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
aloft,  with  what  the  fancy  easily  shaped  into  a  ma- 
jestic figure-head,  looked  with  fixed  serenity  over 
the  distant  waters.  As  we  ran  athwart  the  bow 
it  changed  instantly  into  the  appearance  of  some 
gigantic  sculpture,  with  broad  surfaces  as  smooth 
as  polished  ivory,  and  with  salient  points  cut  with 
wonderful  perfection.  The  dashing  of  the  waves 
sounded  like  the  dashing  at  the  foot  of  rocky  cliffs, 
indicative  of  the  mass  of  ice  below  the  surface. 

FOUNDERING  OF  A  BERG. 

Between  making  my  last  dot  and  now — an  in- 
terval of  ten  minutes — Windsor  Castle  has  expe- 
rienced the  convulsions  of  an  earthquake  and  gone 
to  ruin.  To  use  the  term  common  here,  it  has 
"  foundered."  A  magazine  of  powder  fired  in  its 
centre  could  not  more  effectually,  and  not  much 
more  quickly,  have  blown  it  up.    While  in  the  act 

of  sketching,  C  suddenly  exclaimed  :  when 

lo !  walls  and  towers  were  falling  asunder,  and 
tumbling  at  various  angles  with  apparent  silence 
into  the  ocean,  attended  with  the  most  prodigious 
dashing  and  commotion  of  water.  Enormous 
sheaves  of  foam  sprung  aloft  and  burst  in  air ; 
high  green  waves,  crested  with  white  caps,  rolled 
away  in  circles,  mingling  with  leaping  shafts,  and 
fragments  of  ice  reappearing  from  the  deep  in  all 
directions.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  brilliant  spec- 
tacle was  the  performance  of  a  minute,  and  to  us 
as  noiseless  as  the  motions  of  a  crowd,  for  a  length 
of  time  I  had  not  expected.  When  the  uproar 
reached  us,  it  was  thunder  doubled  and  redoubled, 
rolling  upon  the  ear  like  the  quick  successive 
strokes  of  a  drum,  or  volleys  of  the  largest  ord- 
nance. It  was  awfully  grand,  and  altogether  the 
most  startling  exhibition  I  ever  witnessed.  At 
this  moment  there  is  a  large  field  of  ruins,  some  of 
them  huge  masses  like  towers,  prone  along  the 
waters,  with  a  lofty  steeple  left  alone  standing  in 
the  midst,  and  rocking  slowly  to  and  fro. — After 
Icebergs  with  a  Painttr. 

In  the  Long  Run. — There  is  no  little  of  repin- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  worthy  people,  which 
must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  a  habit  of  forgetting 
some  well-known  truths.  It  would  be  good  for  all 
to  remember  that  in  the  long  run,  the  things  which 
now  fret  and  annoy  will  all  be  seen  to  be  parts  of 
a  plan  of  infinite  benevolence.  The  evils  we  la- 
ment will  be  turned  into  agencies  for  good,  and 
the  sorrows  we  experience  will  eventuate  in  future 
joys.  That  life  is  the  sweetest  which  is  passed  in 
extracting  honey  even  from  the  bitterest  adversities; 
and  he  is  the  wisest  man  who  can  most  heartily 
confide  in  the  rectitude  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
final  supremacy  of  truth  and  right.  In  the  long 
run,  that  Christian  will  come  out  well  who  works 
cheerfully,  hopefully,  heartily,  without  wasting  his 
energies  upon  vain  regrets  and  passionate  murmur- 
ings.  The  bird  sings  in  the  storm  ;  why  may  not 
the  child  of  God  rejoice  too,  even  though  passing 
clouds  lower  ? — Chris.  Intel. 

He  that  will  set  the  hearts  of  other  men  on  fire 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  must  himself  burn  with 
love. 


Selected. 

Life  in  Java. 

HOTEL  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  correspondent  who  went  out  in  the  United 
States  steamer  Niagara,  in  company  with  the  Ja- 
panese Embassy,  writes  as  follows  of  hotel  life  in 
Batavia,  Island  of  Java: 

Now,  about  Batavia  and  the  hotel  at  which  I 
am  stopping.  How  many  in  New  York  believe 
that,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  ten  thou- 
sand miles  nearer  the  sun,  hotels  to  compare  with 
the  Oriental  magnificence  of  New  York  hotels 
can  be  found  ?    But  such  is  the  fact. 

Every  thing  we  see  here  is  so  entirely  different 
from  what  I  have  seen,  or  ever  imagined  before, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  where,  or  how  to  begin.  In  all 
the  imaginary  wilds  of  speculative  fancy,  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  any  thing  to  come  up  to,  or  com- 
pare with  Batavia.  The  place  approaching  nearest 
to  it  in  the  East  Indies,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  is  Calcutta,  and  that  by  many  is  not  consid- 
ered equal  to  Batavia. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  am  stopping  is  the  Hotel 
des  Indes,  situated  in  the  new,  or  upper  town,  some 
half  dozen  miles  from  the  water.  This  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  five  or  six  others,  within  half  a  mile 
of  each  other.  My  hotel  and  grounds  cover  ten 
acres.  The  whole  ground,  like  the  rest  of  the  city, 
is  one  immense  forest  of  trees  and  canals.  The 
trees  remind  one  very  much  of  the  elms  of  New 
Haven. 

Houses  are  placed  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
back  from  the  street.  In  front,  the  yard  is  filled 
with  trees,  literally  alive  with  birds,  and  every  va- 
riety of  plants  and  flowers.  Every  house  has  a 
stoop  or  piazza  in  front,  on  which,  mornings  and 
evenings,  sit  beautifully  dressed  ladies  and  chil- 
dren. The  bouses  are  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
In  front  are  bird-cages,  elegant  lamps,  beautiful 
pictures  and  steel  engravings,  handsome  marble- 
top  tables,  rocking-chairs,  lounges,  &c.  These  ar- 
ticles are  mostly  of  French  manufacture,  of  the 
nicest  description. 

One  can  ride  here  for  miles  on  roads  as  smooth 
as  a  floor,  and  see  nothing  different  from  what  I 
have  described.  At  night  the  city  is  one  blaze  of 
light  from  lamps — no  gas  is  allowed.  The  streets 
swarm  with  Malays,  Japanese,  and  Chinamen,  but 
no  negroes.  They  are  very  civil  and  attentive  as 
waiters,  and  generally  honest.  Rooms  are  left  open, 
and  articles  of  all  kinds  left  exposed,  without  being 
stolen.  There  are  no  beggars  to  be  met  with  in 
the  streets. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  am  stopping — the  main 
building  two  stories  high,  with  an  immense  piazza 
in  front — is  connected  on  each  side  by  buildings 
like  rail  road  depots,  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
long.  Each  suit  of  rooms  contains  room  enough 
to  make  two,  three,  and  even  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
rooms,  such  as  we  get  at  hotels  in  the  United  States. 
In  front  and  back  are  bath-houses,  fountains,  flower- 
gardens,  and  out-houses,  for  cooking  and  for  ser- 
vants, marble  floors,  tiled  roofs,  ceilings,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  no  carpets,  and 
but  few  curtains. 

Meals  are  served  up  in  about  the  same  style  as 
at  the  first-class  hotels  in  New  York. 

The  habits  of  living  are  quite  different.  At 
day-light,  coffee  and  tea  are  taken  to  your  room ; 
at  eight,  same,  with  light  refreshments;  twelve, 
breakfast,  and  at  seven  dinner.  Coffee  and  tea 
are  always  ready,  day  or  night,  same  as  baths. 
No  extra  charge ;  take  them  or  not,  as  you  please. 
No  business  is  done  in  the  street  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  on  account  of  the  heat.  Nights  and  morn- 
ings are  cool  and  delightful.  Birds  are  singing  all 
night. 
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The  Fifth  Commandment. — An  old  school- 
master said  one  day  to  a  minister  who  had  come  to 
examine  his  school: 

"I  believe  the  children  know  the  Catechism 
word  for  word." 

"But  do  they  understand  it?  that  is  the  ques- 
tion," said  the  minister. 

The  schoolmaster  only  bowed  respectfully,  and 
the  examination  began. 

A  little  boy  had  repeated  the  fifth  commandment, 
"Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  and  he  was 
desired  to  explain  it. 

Instead  of  trying  to  do  so,  the  little  boy,  with  his 
face  covered  with  blushes,  said,  almost  in  a  whisper  : 

"Yesterday  I  showed  some  strange  gentlemen 
over  the  mountain.  The  sharp  stones  cut  my  feet, 
and  the  gentlemen  saw  they  were  bleeding,  and 
they  gave  me  some  money  to  buy  me  shoes.  I 
gave  it  to  my  mother  for  she  had  no  shoes  either, 
and  I  thought  I  could  go  barefoot  better  than  she 
could." 


Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispen- 
sably required  that  he  forgive. 

Tranquil  pleasures  last  the  longest.  We  are  not 
fitted  to  bear  long  the  burden  of  great  joys. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Missouri. — The  calamities  of  civil  war 
have  fallen  on  this  unhappy  State  with  peculiar  severity. 
Beside  the  large  armies  of  rebels  in  the  southern  part  of 
Missouri,  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  is  infested  by 
bands  of  murderers  and  marauders,  who  are  the  terror 
of  the  peaceable  and  loyal  inhabitants.  Gen.  Fremont 
appears  to  exert  all  his  authority,  and  to  use  all  the 
means  at  his  command  for  the  preservation  of  order,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  efforts  will  be  successful. 
On  the  31st  ult.  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  mar- 
tial law  throughout  the  entire  State.  He  justifies  the 
measure  by  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  country, 
the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  and  the  total  in- 
security for  life  and  property.  The  proclamation  de- 
clares "  The  lines  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  this  State 
are,  for  the  present,  declared  to  extend  from  Leavenworth, 
by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson  City,  Rolla  and  Ironton, 
to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  taken  up  with  arms  in  their 
hands  within  these  lines  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  if  found  guilty  shall  be  shot. 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proved  to  have 
taken  active  part  with  the  enemies  in  the  field,  is  de- 
clared to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their 
slaves,  if  they  have  any,  declared  free  men. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have  destroyed, 
after  the  publication  of  this  order,  railroad  tracks, 
bridges  or  telegraphs,  shall  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law." 

The  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  at  the  battle  of 
Springfield  have  been  released.  It  is  said  that  M'Cul- 
lough's  army  has  been  increased  by  reinforcements  from 
Missouri  and  the  south,  to  40,000  men.  He  was  gradu- 
ally moving  towards  the  Missouri  river.  Gen.  Pillow's 
army  at  New  Madrid  had  been  reinforced  from  Tennessee 
and  was  expected  soon  to  move  northward.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  20,000  men. 

The  National  Loan. — It  is  said  that  private  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Treasury  loan  are  coming  in  with  unexpected 
freedom  and  promptness.  At  New  York  they  have  ranged 
for  several  days  at  $300,000  and  upwards,  per  day. 
Much  of  it  is  taken  in  small  sums. 

Affairs  at  Washington. — The  rebels  have  approached 
so  near  that  their  troops  are  plainly  visible  from  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  with  the  aid  of  a  glass.  They  are 
engaged  in  fortifying  themselves  on  Munsons  Hill.  The 
Federal  army  is  understood  to  be  in  a  more  efficient  state 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

Arizona. — The  whole  of  the  Mcsilla  valley  and  Arizona 
eeems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Fort 
Fillmore  was  garrisoned  by  750  U.  S.  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Lynde,  who  is  represented  to  be  a 
weak  old  man.  He  surrendered  his  whole  force  and  the 
public  property  under  his  charge  without  resistance,  to  a 
company  of  280  Texan  rangers.  The  TeXADS  released 
the  U.  S.  troops  on  parole  after  disarming  them.  Fort 


Stanton  has  been  abandoned  by  the  U.  S.  garrison,  and 
destroyed  by  fire. 

North  Carolina. — The  rebel  Government  has  availed 
itself  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coast,  to  make 
Pamlico  Sound  and  the  waters  lying  within  the  heavy 
sand  barrier  extending  along  the  ocean  line,  its  chief 
nursery  for  pirates,  and  a  depot  for  the  prizes  taken  by 
them.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  fortifications  have 
been  erected  upon  the  main  inlet  leading  into  Pamlico 
Sound.  Last  week  a  combined  naval  and  military  ex- 
pedition was  despatched  from  the  Chesapeake  under  the 
command  of  Com.  Stringham  and  Gen.  Butler,  for  the 
capture  of  the  rebel  forts,  named  Hatteras  and  Clark. 
The  bombardment  began  on  the  28th  and  was  continued 
during  part  of  the  next  day,  when  the  rebel  garrison 
surrendered.  The  prisoners,  674  in  number,  have  been 
sent  to  New  York,  together  with  the  commander,  Com. 
Barron,  who  was  formerly  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 
No  loss,  whatever,  was  sustained  by  the  attacking  party. 
Eight  rebels  were  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  The 
forts  had  31  cannon,  1,000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  limited 
supply  of  ammunition,  &c.  Federal  troops  were  left  in 
them,  and  it  is  presumed  the  forts  will  be  permanently 
held,  and  made  the  base  for  further  operations  on  the 
coast.  The  success  of  this  expedition  is  one  of  the  most 
important  advantages  yet  gained  by  the  Government. 
The  steamer  Harriet  Lane,  one  of  the  U.  S.  war  vessels, 
grounded  in  attempting  to  enter  the  inlet.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  throw  her  guns  overboard  to  get  her  off  the  bar. 

Virginia. — There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  reliable 
statements  of  the  movements  or  recent  position  of  the 
hostile  forces  in  Western  Virginia,  or  of  their  relative 
strength.  On  the  26th  ult.,  a  regiment  of  Ohio  volun- 
teers under  Col.  Tyler  was  surprised  near  Summerville, 
in  the  Kanawha  valley,  by  a  division  of  the  Confederate 
army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd,  late  Secretary  of  War. 
Fifteen  of  the  Federal  troops  were  killed  and  forty 
wounded.  The  remainder  effected  their  retreat,  except 
a  few  who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rebel  loss  is 
stated  to  have  been  much  greater.  There  are  reports  of 
other  skirmishes  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

The  rebel  forces  near  Washington  have  been  pushed 
forward  into  near  proximity  with  the  Federal  lines.  It 
is  believed  that  the  resources  of  the  region  must  be 
almost  exhausted,  and  that  they  cannot  much  longer 
subsist  their  immense  army  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  Hence,  necessity  will  compel  them  either  to 
cross  into  Maryland  or  retire  to  a  greater  distance  from 
Washington. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  454. 

Brooklyn. — Mortality  last  week,  178. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  259. 

The  Grain  Trade  of  Chicago. — During  the  week  ending 
on  the  26th  ult.,  the  receipts  of  grain  by  the  rail  roads 
leading  from  the  west  amounted  to  2,323,089  bushels. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  quantity  ever  received  in 
one  week.  It  does  not  include  the  receipts  by  the  eastern 
rail  roads. 

Seizure  of  Rebel  Properly. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  twenty- 
five  vessels,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  rebels,  were 
seized  by  the  Government  in  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
value  of  the  vessels  seized  is  over  $2,000,000. 

The  Gram  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2nd  inst.  New  York. — White  wheat  $1.20,  a  $1.32  ; 
western  red,  $1.12  a  $1.15;  Milwaukie  club,  $1.03  a 
$1.06;  Oats,  30  a  32  ;  corn  46  a  52.  Philadelphia.— 
white  wheat  $1.16  a  $1.25  ;  red  fvheat,  $1.10  a  $1.13  ; 
corn,  54  a  55  ;  oats,  28  a  31. 

Southern  Items. — The  newspapers  from  the  rebel  States, 
which  are  still  received  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  throw  some 
light  on  affairs  in  that  section. 

The  Confederate  Congress  has  passed  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  course  of  the  planters  in  relation  to  the 
cotton  crop,  and  the  determination  of  the  insurance 
companies  not  to  insure  cotton  except  when  retained  at 
the  plantations.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  that  the  crop  shall  not  leave  the  country  under 
present  circumstances.  A  correspondent  of  the  Charles- 
ton Courier  says,  "  We  are  without  the  sympathy  or 
friendship  of  any  nation  on  earth.  The  only  arguments 
by  which  we  can  influence  them  are  their  necessities 
and  their  fears." 

The  Memphis  Appeal  strongly  urges  the  planters  of 
West  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to  subsribe 
Hour  and  meal  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  arm)-,  and 
tiike  the  Confederate  bonds  in  payment.  It  says  the 
immense  quantity  stored  at  Memphis  last  spring  by  the 
Confederate  Government  is  nil  gone,  and  unless  there  is 
prompt  action,  the  troops  will  soon  be  without  bread. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  says  that  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  Navy  Department  to  construct  suitable 
vessels  of  light  draft  for  purposes  of  river  and  harbour* 
defence. 


The  rebel  Governor  of  Tennessee  has  ordered  every 
house  in  the  State  to  be  searched  by  the  county  consta- 
bles for  muskets,  rifles,  bayonets,  swords  and  pistols. 
The  officers  are  to  receive  one  dollar  for  every  musket 
and  bayonet  they  discover,  and  fifty  cents  each  for 
swords  and  pistols. 

Flour  was  quoted  in  New  Orleans  at  $8  a  $9  per  bar- 
rel ;  corn,  54  cts. ;  mess  pork,  $27  per  bbl ;  lard,  16£  cts. 

The  Congress  at  Richmond  has  appointed  two  more 
Commissioners  to  Europe.  President  Davis  will  de- 
termine to  what  nations  they  shall  be  accredited. 

The  Mobile  News  gives  a  brief  summary  of  a  new  reve- 
nue act  of  the  Southern  Congress.  It  says :  "  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  special  conditions,  is 
authorized  to  issue  not  exceeding  $100,000,000  in  Trea- 
sury notes.  The  act  also  provides  for  a  tax  of  fifty  cents 
on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  real  estate,  slaves, 
merchandise,  bank  and  other  stock,  money  at  interest, 
(except  Confederate  bonds.)  It  also  taxes  at  the  same 
rate  cash  on  hand,  cattle,  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  pianos,  pleasure  carriages,  &c. 

The  Savannah  Republican  says  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities, within  a  week,  would  complete  their  defences, 
so  that  no  Federal  fleet  can  enter  a  harbor  or  inlet,  or 
land  troops  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

The  Vicksburg  Whig  advocates  the  manufacture  of 
cotton-seed  oil  for  burning,  the  blockade  having  deprived 
them  of  material  for  light. 

The  Petersburg,  (Va.)  Express  complains  of  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  coal  and  salt.  The  latter  readily 
commands  $7  a  $7.50,  per  sack. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  22nd  ult. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  issued  a  decree  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  to  advance. 
The  following  were  the  quotations.  New  Orleans,  9J  ; 
Mobile,  9J;  Upland,  9d.  Stock  in  port  913,000  bales. 
The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable. 

The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  still  declining,  and  the 
sales  of  the  week  had  been  small. 

Queen  Victoria  had  proceeded  to  Ireland  on  a  visit  to 
that  part  of  her  realm. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  S.  Kirk,  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol. 
35;  from  Ann  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  34;  from  Jos. 
Conrow,  O.,  $2,  vol.  34;  from  D.  Coulson,  O.,  $2,  vol.. 
34  ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Wm.  Hall,  $2,  volj 
35,  for  Lewis  Taber,  $2,  for  T.  A.  Wharton,  $2,  vol.  34  ; 
from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Elizabeth  Kirk,  and  J. 
B.  Bruff,  $2  each,  vol.  34,  for  Jos.  Taylor,  and  R.  Wool-' 
man,  $2  each,  vol.  35,  for  Daniel  Parry,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from 
Asa  Garretson,  Agt.,  O.,  for  L.  Lupton,  $2,  vol.  34,  for 
Jos.  Stanton,  $4  vols.  33  and  34;  from  Stephen  Hobson, 
Agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  35,  and  for  Stephen  Hodgen,  $4,  vols.  33 
and  34;  from  J.  Huestis,  Agt.,0.,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35,  for  D. 
Deweese,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  J.  B.  Pussy,  Pa.,  for  Jane 
Ann  Passmore,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Jos.  Snell,  Agt.,  Pa., 
$2,  vol.  35,  for  C.  Ellwood,  A.  M'Carty,  Geo.  Schill,  G. 
Wilcox,  and  J.  Battin,  $2  each,  vol.  35.  E.  Fogg,  in  51, 
for  vols.  33  and  34,  read  34  and  35. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN. 
Since  the  opening  of  this  School,  in  Ninth  Month,  1858, 
the  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  School.  The  situation 
is  pleasant  and  healthful,  adjoining  and  communicating 
with  Friends'  Meeting-House  premises,  on  Germantown 
avenue.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  usual  branch- 
es of  a  good  English  Education  ;  also,  the  French  and 
Latin  Languages. 

Terms  for  Tuition. — From  $8  to  $20  per  Session  of  five 
months,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
branches  taught, — French  and  Latin,  $8  each  per  Term. 
— Application  may  be  made  to  Alfred  Cope,  Ezra 
Comport,  Joun  S.  Haines,  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Samuel  Mor- 
ris, George  Jones,  Elliston  P.  Morris,  or  to  Amy  and 
Sarah  H.  Albertson,  at  the  School.  Eighth  mo.,  1861. 
|  N.  B.— A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premises. 
Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  Scholars  to  a  valuable 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 


Died,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Eighth  mo.  24th,  1861, 
Geo.  S.  Booth,  son  of  our  late  friend  Thomas  Booth, 
after  a  lingering  illness  which  he  endured  with  patience. 
Being  mercifully  favoured  with  an  evidence  of  accep- 
tance he  departed  in  peace. 
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Robert  Barclay's  Proposition  XV. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

§  XIV.  Nevertheless  because  some,  perhaps 
through  inadvertency,  and  by  the  force  of  custom 
ind  tradition,  do  transgress  this  command  of  Christ, 
I  shall  briefly  show  how  much  war  doth  contradict 
his  precept,  and  how  much  they  are  inconsistent 
pith  one  another ;  and  consequently,  that  war  is 
10  ways  lawful  to  such  as  will  be  the  disciples  of 
Jhrist.  For, 

First,  Christ  commands,  That  we  should  love 
^ur  enemies ;  but  war,  on  the  contrary,  teacheth 
is  to  hate  and  destroy  them. 

Secondly,  The  apostle  saith,  That  we  war  not 
ifter  the  flesb,  and  that  we  fight  not  with  flesh  and 
ilood  ;  but  outward  war  is  according  to  the  flesh, 
Ind  against  flesh  and  blood ;  for  the  shedding  of 
he  one,  and  destroying  of  the  other. 

Thirdly,  The  apostle  saith,  That  the  weapons  of 
ur  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual;  but  the 
peapons  of  outward  warfare  are  carnal,  such  as 
annon,  muskets,  spears,  swords,  &c,  of  which 
iere  is  no  mention  in  the  armour  described  by 
foil. 

Fourthly,  Because  James  testifies,  That  wars  and 
irifes  come  from  the  lusts,  which  war  in  the  mem- 
lers  of  carnal  men;  but  Christians,  that  is,  those 
bat  are  truly  saints,  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with 
:s  affections  and  lusts;  therefore  they  cannot  in- 
ulge  them  by  waging  war. 

Fifthly,  Because  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah 
ave  expressly  prophesied,  That  in  the  mountain 
if  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Christ  shall  judge  the 
ations,  and  then  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
loughshares,  &c.  And  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
rst  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  did  affirm 
lese  prophecies  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Christians 
r  their  times,  who  were  most  averse  from  war; 
>ncerning  which  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and 
ihers  may  be  seen  :  which  need  not  seem  strange 
i  any,  since  Philo  Judaeus  abundantly  testifies  of 
le  Essenes,  That  there  was  none  found  among 
lem  that  would  make  instruments  of  war.  But 
)w  much  more  did  Jesus  come,  that  he  might 
:ep  his  followers  from  fighting,  and  mi^ht  brinp- 
lem  to  patience  and  charity? 

Sixthly,  Because  the  prophet  foretold,  That  there 
lould  none  hurt  nor  kill  in  all  the  holy  mountain 
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of  the  Lord  ;  but  outward  war  is  appointed  for 
killing  and  destroying. 

Seventhly,  Because  Christ  said,  That  his  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  that  his 
servants  shall  not  fight;  therefore  those  that  fight 
are  not  his  disciples  nor  servants. 

Eighthly,  Because  he  reproved  Peter  for  the 
use  of  the  sword  saying,  Put  up  again  thy  sword 
into  his  place:  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword, 
shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Concerning  which 
Tertullian  speaks  well,  lib.  de  Idol.  How  shall 
he  fight  in  peace  without  a  sword,  which  the  Lord 
did  take  away  ?  For  although  soldiers  came  to 
John,  and  received  a  form  of  observation;  if  also 
the  centurion  believed  afterwards,  he  disarmed 
every  soldier  in  disarming  of  Peter.  Idem,  de 
Coron.  Mil.  asketh,  Shall  it  be  lawful  to  use  the 
sword,  the  Lord  saying,  That  he  that  useth  the 
sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword? 

Ninthly,  Because  the  apostle  admonisheth  Chris- 
tians, That  they  defend  not  themselves,  neither  re- 
venge by  rendering  evil  for  evil ;  but  give  place 
unto  wrath,  because  vengeance  is  the  Lord's.  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 
If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink.  But  war  throughout  teacheth  and  en- 
joineth  the  quite  contrary. 

Tenthly,  Because  Christ  calls  his  children  to 
bear  his  cross,  not  to  crucify  or  kill  others;  to  pa- 
tience, not  to  revenge;  to  truth  and  simplicity,  not 
to  fraudulent  stratagems  of  war,  or  to  play  the 
sycophant,  which  John  himself  forbids ;  to  flee  the 
glory  of  this  world,  not  to  acquire  it  by  warlike 
endeavours ;  therefore  war  is  altogether  contrary 
unto  the  law  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

§  XV.  But  they  object,  That  it  is  lawful  to  war, 
because  Abraham  did  war  before  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  Israelites  after  the  giving  of  the  law. 

I  answer  as  before,  1.  That  Abraham  offered 
sacrifices  at  that  time,  and  circumcised  the  males; 
which  nevertheless  are  not  lawful  for  us  under  the 
gospel. 

2.  That  neither  defensive  nor  offensive  war  was 
lawful  to  the  Israelites  of  their  own  will,  or  by 
their  own  counsel  or  conduct ;  but  they  were 
obliged  at  all  times,  if  they  would  be  successful, 
first  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  God. 

3.  That  their  wars  against  the  wicked  nations 
were  a  figure  of  the  inward  war  of  the  true  Chris- 
tians against  their  spiritual  enemies,  in  which  we 
overcome  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh. 

4.  Something  is  expressly  forbidden  by  Christ, 
Mat.  v.  38,  &c,  which  was  granted  to  the  Jews  in 
their  time,  because  of  their  hardness ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  commanded  that  singular  patience 
and  exercise  of  love  which  Moses  commanded  not 
to  his  disciples.  From  whence  Tertullian  saith 
well  against  Marc.  Christ  truly  teacheth  a  new 
patience,  even  forbidding  the  revenge  of  an  injury, 
which  was  permitted  by  the  Creator.  And  lib.  de 
patien.  The  law  finds  more  than  it  lost,  by  Christ's 
saying,  Love  your  enemies.  And  in  the  time  of 
Clem.  Alex.  Christians  were  so  far  from  wars,  that 
he  testified  that  they  had  no  marks  or  signs  of  vio- 
lence among  them,  saying,  Neither  are  the  faces  of 
idols  to  be  painted,  to  which  so  much  as  to  regard 
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is  forbidden  :  neither  sword  nor  bow  to  them  that 
follow  peace ;  nor  cups  to  them  who  are  moderate 
and  temperate,  as  Sylvius  Disc,  de  Kev.  Belg. 

Secondly,  They  object,  That  defence  is  of  natural 
right,  and  that  religion  destroys  not  nature. 

I  answer,  Be  it  so ;  but  to  obey  God,  and  com- 
mend ourselves  to  him  in  faith  and  patience,  is  not 
to  destroy  nature,  but  to  exalt  and  perfect  it ;  to 
wit,  to  elevate  it  from  the  natural  to  the  super- 
natural life,  by  Christ  living  therein,  and  comfort- 
ing it,  that  it  may  do  all  things,  and  be  rendered 
more  than  conqueror. 

Thirdly,  They  object,  That  John  did  not  abro- 
gate or  condemn  war  when  the  soldiers  came  unto 
him. 

I  answer,  What  then  ?  The  question  is  not  con- 
cerning John's  doctrine,  but  Christ's,  whose  disci- 
ples we  are,  not  John's :  for  Christ,  and  not  John, 
is  that  prophet  whom  we  ought  all  to  hear.  And 
although  Christ  said,  That  a  greater  than  John  the 
baptist  was  not  among  men  born  of  women,  yet  ho 
adds,  That  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
greater  than  he.  But  what  was  John's  answer, 
that  we  may  see  if  it  can  justify  the  soldiers  of 
this  time  ?  For  if  it  be  narrowly  observed,  it  will 
appear,  that  what  he  proposeth  to  soldiers  doth 
manifestly  forbid  them  that  employment;  for  he 
commands  them  not  to  do  violence  to  any  man, 
nor  to  defraud  any  man;  but  that  they  be  content 
with  their  wages.  Consider  then  what  he  dis- 
chargeth  to  soldiers,  viz.  Not  to  use  violence  or 
deceit  against  any ;  which  being  removed,  let  any 
tell  how  soldiers  can  war?  For  are  not  craft,  vio- 
lence, and  injustice,  three  properties  of  war  and 
the  natural  consequences  of  battles? 

Fourthly,  They  object,  That  Cornelius,  and  that 
centurion  of  whom  there  is  mention  made  Mat. 
viii.  5,  were  soldiers,  and  there  is  no  mention  that 
they  laid  down  their  military  employments. 

I  answer,  Neither  read  we  that  they  continued 
in  them.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  (and  we  read  not 
any  where  of  their  falling  from  the  faith,)  that  they 
did  not  continue  in  them;  especially  if  we  consider 
that  two  or  three  ages  afterwards  Christians  alto- 
gether rejected  war,  or  at  least  a  long  while  after 
that  time,  if  the  emperor  Marc.  Aurel.  Anton,  be 
to  be  credited,  who  writes  thus: — I  prayed  to  my 
country  gods;  but  when  I  was  neglected  by  them, 
and  observed  myself  pressed  by  the  enemy,  con- 
sidering the  fewness  of  my  forces,  I  called  to  one, 
aud  entreated  those  who  with  us  are  called  Chris- 
tians, and  I  found  a  great  number  of  them ;  and 
I  forced  them  with  threats,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been,  because  afterwards  I  knew  their  strength  and 
force :  therefore  they  betook  themselves  neither  to 
the  use  of  darts  nor  trumpets,  for  they  use  not  so  to 
do,  for  the  cause  and  name  of  their  God,  which 
they  bear  in  their  consciences  :  and  this  was  done 
about  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Christ. 
To  this  add  those  words,  which  in  Justin  Martyr 
the  Christians  answer,  » woX^^rj/  toxs  £x$p°h,  that  is, 
We  fight  not  with  our  enemies.  And  moreover 
the  answer  of  Martin  to  Julian  the  apostate,  related 
by  Sulpitius  Severus,  I  am  a  soldier  of  Christ,  there- 
fore I  cannot  fight;  which  was  three  hundred  years 
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after  Christ.  It  is  not  therefore  probable  that  they 
coutinued  in  warlike  employments.  How  then  are 
Vincentius  Lyriuensis  and  the  Papists  consistent 
with  their  maxim,  That  which  always,  every  where, 
and  by  all  was  received,  &c.  And  what  becomes 
of  the  priests,  with  their  oath,  That  they  neither 
ought  nor  will  interpret  the  scripture  but  according 
to  the  universal  consent  of  the  fathers,  so  called  ? 
For  it  is  as  easy  to  obscure  the  sun  at  mid-day,  as 
to  deny  that  the  primitive  Christians  renounced  all 
revenge  and  war. 

And  although  this  thing  be  so  much  known,  yet 
it  is  as  well  known  that  almost  all  the  modern 
sects  live  in  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  this  law 
of  Christ,  and  likewise  oppress  others,  who  in  this 
agree  not  with  them  for  conscience'  sake  towards 
God  :  even  as  we  have  suffered  much  in  our  coun- 
try, because  we  neither  could  ourselves  bear  arms, 
nor  send  others  in  our  place,  nor  give  our  money 
for  the  buying  of  drums,  standards,  and  other  mili- 
tary attire.  And  lastly,  Because  we  could  not  hold 
our  doors,  windows,  and  shops  close,  for  conscience' 
sake,  upon  such  days  as  fasts  and  prayers  were  ap- 
pointed, to  desire  a  blessing  upon,  and  success  for, 
the  arms  of  the  kingdom  or  commonwealth  under 
which  we  live;  neither  give  thanks  for  the  victories 
acquired  by  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  By  which 
forcing  of  the  conscience,  they  would  have  con 
strained  our  brethren,  living  in  divers  kingdoms  at 
war  together,  to  have  implored  our  God  for  con 
trary  and  contradictory  things,  and  consequently 
impossible  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  two  parties 
fighting  together,  should  both  obtain  the  victory 
And  because  we  cannot  concur  with  them  in  this 
confusion,  therefore  we  are  subject  to  persecution 
Yea,  and  others,  who  with  us  do  witness  that 
the  use  of  arms  is  unlawful  to  Christians,  do  look 
asquint  upon  us:  but  which  of  us  two  do  most 
faithfully  observe  this  testimony  against  arms? 
Either  they,  who  at  certain  times,  at  the  magis 
trate's  order,  do  close  up  their  shops  and  houses, 
and  meet  in  their  assembly,  praying  for  the  pros- 
perity of  their  arms,  or  giving  thanks  for  some 
victory  or  other,  whereby  they  make  themselves 
like  to  those  that  approve  wars  and  fighting ;  or 
we,  who  cannot  do  these  things  for  the  same  cause 
of  conscience,  lest  we  should  destroy  by  our  works, 
what  we  establish  in  words,  we  shall  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  all  prudent  men. 

(To  be  continued.) 


boy  Alfred  who  had  the  largest  share  in  making 
the  change.  Only  four  or  five  boys  held  out,  and 
these  were  finally  expelled.  Yes,"  said  the  teacher, 
"it  is  in  the  power  of  one  right-minded  boy  to  do 
that.  He  stuck  to  his  principles  like  a  man,  and 
they  stuck  to  him  and  made  a  strong  and  splen- 
did fellow  of  him. 


The  Power  of  One  Good  Boy. — "  When  I  took 
the  school,"  said  a  teacher  speaking  of  a  certain 
school  he  once  taught,  "  I  soon  saw  there  was  one 
good  boy  in  it.  I  saw  it  in  his  face.  I  saw  it  by 
many  unmistakable  marks.  If  I  stepped  out  and 
came  suddenly  back,  that  boy  was  always  studying, 
just  as  if  I  had  been  there,  while  a  general  buzz 
and  the  roguish  looks  of  the  rest  showed  there  was 
mischief  in  the  wind.  I  learned  he  was  a  religious 
boy,  and  a  member  of  the  church.  Come  what 
would,  he  would  be  for  the  right.  There  were  two 
other  boys  who  wanted  to  behave  well,  but  were 
sometimes  led  astray.  These  two  began  to  lo  jk 
up  to  Alfred,  and  I  saw  were  much  strengthened 
by  his  example.  Alfred  was  as  lovely  in  disposi- 
tion as  firm  in  principle.  These  three  boys  began 
now  to  create  a  sort  of  public  opiuiou  on  the  side 
of  good  oader  and  the  master.  One  boy  and  then 
another  gradually  sided  with  them.  The  foolish 
pranks  of  idle  and  wicked  boys  began  to  lose  their 
popularity.  They  did  not  win  the  laugh  which  they 
used  to.  A  general  obedience  and  attention  to 
study  prevailed.  At  last  the  public  opinion  of  the 
school  was  fairly  revolutionized ;  from  being  a 
school  of  ill-name,  it  became  one  of  the  best  be- 
haved schools  any  where  about,  and  it  was  that 
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Musings  and  Memories. 

HUMAN  DETERMINATIONS  UNSTABLE. 

When  Timour  Beg,  often  called  Tamerlane,  or 
Timour  the  Tartar,  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  it  is  recorded  that  he  went  through  some  se- 
vere struggles  of  mind,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
his  earlier  youth.  It  is  probable  that  the  convic- 
tions which  then  came  upon  him,  were  dispensed  by 
Infinite  Mercy,  for  his  everlasting  good,  and  that 
if  be  had  continued  obedient  to  the  light  then  urn- 
folded,  he  might  have  been  a  benefactor  instead  of 
a  scourge  of  the  human  family.  As  it  was,  a  great 
change  for  the  better  came  over  him.  His  habits 
of  thought  and  of  action  were  altered.  He  made 
profession  of  repentance  for  the  follies  and  the 
wickedness  of  his  past  life,  as  an  act  of  duty  he 
abstained  from  playing  at  chess,  to  which  he  had 
been  greatly  addicted,  and  in  view  of  the  kindness 
which  he  deemed  the  due  of  every  living  creature 
from  man,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never 
wilfully  injure  any  one  of  them.  So  tender,  in- 
deed, was  at  that  time  his  feelings  for  the  comfort 
of  the  smallest  created  object  endued  with  life  and 
sensation,  that  he  was  greatly  grieved  on  finding 
that  he  had  inadvertently  set  his  foot  upon  an 
emmet,  extinguishing  life,  causing,  at  least,  mo- 
mentary suffering,  and  preventing  whatever  future 
amount  of  pleasure  that  insect  might  otherwise 
have  enjoyed.  It  is  recorded  that  through  the 
shock  his  mind  endured  from  having  been  the  occa- 
sion of  this  accidental  destruction  of  life,  a  nervous 
debility  affected  the  foot  which  had  crushed  the 
animal,  and  he  felt  for  a  time  as  though  it  bad  lost 
all  muscular  power.  Such  was  Timour,  under  the 
influence,  without  doubt,  of  some  holy  influences ; 
yet  filled  with  fanaticism,  engendered  by  a  false 
religious  faith,  tending  to  exaggeration  in  feeling  and 
hypocrisy  in  profession.  Time  past  on.  This 
man,  so  deeply  affected  at  the  destruction  of  an 
ant,  under  the  teachings  of  ambition,  learned  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity, 
to  gaze  unmoved  at  the  massacre  of  thousands, 
and  in  his  bloody  career  as  a  conqueror,  to  leave 
as  famous  a  name  as  a  destroyer  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures as  any  one  with  whose  career  of  conquering 
wickedness,  history  has  made  us  acquainted.  Am- 
bition prompted  him  to  the  destruction  of  kindred, 
and  led  him  on  to  aggressive  war ;  success  in- 
creased his  delight  in  the  fierce  carnage  of  the  bat- 
tle field,  whilst  he  conjured  up  pretended  principles 
of  justice,  to  soothe  his  own  conscience,  to  enable 
him  to  stifle  its  convictions,  and  to  offer  some  sort 
of  a  plea  by  which  be  hoped  to  obtain  a  favourable 
verdict  from  those  who  should  undertake  to  judge 
of  his  actions.  The  principles  he  avowed,  and 
under  which  he  sought  to  screen  his  own  course 
of  rapine  and  blood,  were  to  this  effect.  First,"  from 
regard  to  justice,  a  prince  should  assault  every 
kingdom  wherein  tyranny,  oppression  and  iniquity 
predominated,  and  extirpate  the  authors  of  these 
national  calamities,"  and  again,  "  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  victorious  king  to  bring  under  his  authority  every 
kingdom  where  the  people  are  oppressed  by  their 
rulers." 

Had  any  one  told  Timour  in  the  period  of  his 
tender  hearted  feeling  for  the  lower  animals,  that 
he  would  one  day  without  hesitation,  in  cold  blood, 
order  the  destruction  of  myriads  of  his  fellow  men 


with  multitudes  of  helpless  women  and  children,  slay- 
ing some  with  the  sword,  burning  others  in  the  dwel- 
lings wherein  they  had  witnessed  the  pleasures  and 
comfortsof  domesticlife,  he  would  have  felt,  probably, 
as  Hazael  did,  when  on  being  told  of  the  enormities 
he  should  commit  as  a  conquering  prince,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  be  should  do  this  great 
thing."  No  one  knows  when  he  departs  from  the 
convictions  of  truth,  to  what  degree  of  wickedness 
he  may  debase  himself.  No  one  can  tell  when  he 
stifles  the  pleadings  of  mercy  in  his  bosom  in  ever 
so  small  a  degree,  be  it  under  whatever  plea  it  may, 
how  far  the  one  act  of  inhumanity,  may  open  the 
way  for  others.  Little  by  little,  does  the  heart  be- 
come hardened,  little  by  little  do  mankind  in  a 
general  way,  lose  the  tenderness  and  innocency  of 
youth.  We  should  turn  from  sin  in  every  shape  ; 
nay,  the  apostle  exhorts  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil.  Thus  only  shall  we,  can  we,  be  pre- 
served from  participating  in  wickedness. 

Leslie,  the  noted  English  artist,  would  not  look 
at  pictures  painted  with  bad  taste,  lest  inadver- 
tently his  pencil  should,  as  he  expressed  it,  take  a 
hint  from  them,  or  in  other  words,  lest  his  own 
style  of  painting  should  be  debased.  It  is  well  for 
Christians  to  feel  a  great  jealousy  over  themselves, 
lest  dwelling  on  the  evil  actions  going  on  around 
them,  they  become  more  or  less  leavened  into  the 
prevailing  spirit  actuating  the  many  to  wrong. 
Lest,  in  other  words,  they  in  their  actions  show 
that  they  have  "  taken  a  hint"  from  sin,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  soul-preserving  instructions  of  grace. 
At  this  time,  the  spirit  of  war  is  strongly  actuat- 
ing the  community  around  us.  If  we  do  not 
watch  over  our  spirits  with  great  care,  if  we  do  not 
seek  for  preserving  grace  from  the  only  fountain 
thereof,  we  shall  be  almost  certain  to  "  take  a  hint" 
from  the  actions, the  conversation,  the  all-prevailing 
war-tone  of  our  neighbours,  and  shall  find  ourselves 
losing  ground  as  respects  a  faithful  support  in  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
the  spirit  that  breathes  and  craves  nothing  but 
peace  and  good  will  to  all  men. 

Decline  of  Heathenism  in  India. — A  Baptist 
missionary  in  Orissa,  gives  the  following  statement 
in  regard  to  the  great  idolatrous  festival  in  that 
part  of  India  :  "  You  may  remember  my  mention- 
ing, when  at  home,  that  the  last  time  I  attended, 
the  Juggernath  festival  the  car  was  abandoned  by 
the  people  and  left  on  the  road.  A  few  days  ago 
I  went  to  the  same  spot,  and  expected  to  see  two- 
cars,  and  was  told  that  one  is  too  old,  and  with 
regard  to  the  other,  it  wras  said  the  proprietor 
could  not  afford  the  usual  fee  to  the  Brahmins. 
But  this  is  all  a  blind.  The  truth  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  grown  too  wise  to  make  beasts  of  them- 
selves by  dragging  the  car;  and  thus  I  have  lived 
to  see  an  end  to  the  swinging  and  Juggernath 
feasts  in  the  one  and  same  place ;  and  singular 
enough,  there  were  no  images  of  Juggernath  offered! 
for  sale.    Formerly  there  were. 

Tlie  Daily  Struggle. — If  we  keep  not  God's 
grace  that  he  giveth  us, — if  we  do  not  continually 
and  daily  reform  ourselves,  and  with  all  diligence) 
fashion  our  lives  after  His  life,  it  is  but  right  thafc 
we  lose  again  that  which  we  have  received.  Bra 
if  we  abide  in  him  through  faith,  then  hard  and 
unprofitable  things  are  light  and  possible  to  us; 
for  in  Him  that  strengtheneth  us,  we  may  do  all 
things. 

He  that  ceases  to  be  useful  to  others,  becomes  4 
burden  to  himself. 

Religious  characters,  like  the  fun  when  sunk  bfo 
low  the  horizon,  still  shed  a  light  upon  the  worlds 
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Letter  of  John  Barclay. 

The  examination  of  religious  tracts  proposed  to 
be  printed,  is  a  weighty  service.  If  it  were  only 
to  judge  of  words,  the  consistency  of  the  sense 
and  meaning  with  the  principles  which  we  profess, 
this  would  be  easy  and  could  be  compassed  by  the 
spirit  of  a  man :  "  but  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God;"  so  that  man's 
spirit  is  unequal  to  it,  but  must  be  in  subjection, 
with  all  the  vain  reasonings  which  he  can  muster 
up  and  contrive  by  the  natural  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding, or  by  his  acquired  learning  and  eru- 
dition ;  and  he  must  wait  to  feel  that  raised  up  in 
him,  which  is  able  rightly  to  discern  and  compre- 
hend the  precious,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vile. 
I  believe  a  time  may  come,  when  the  writings  of 
many  of  our  early  members,  who  shone  bright  in 
their  generation,  may  again  rise  into  repute  among 
us,  and  also  among  others;  notwithstanding  the 
unfashionable  garb  in  which  many  of  these  writings 
are  clothed,  so  unsuitable  (apparently)  for  these 
times.  So  that  we  would  like  to  see  the  avenues 
kept  open,  and  the  channel  clear,  and  the  conduits 
clean;  that  whatever  is  to  flow  in  the  ordering  of 
best  Wisdom,  may  flow  freely.  As  to  what  thou 
sayest  of  the  fear  of  some,  about  the  style  of  our 
early  Friends'  writings,  I  think  this  fear  is  a  weak- 
ness, and  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  doubting  in  the 
mind  about  the  writings  themselves,  and  not  merely 
about  the  language.  I  would  ask  these  fearful 
ones,  whether  in  reading  a  peculiarly  interesting  his- 
tory on  travel,  the  subject  of  it  does  not  carry  them 
above  the  style,  so  that  almost  any  style,  however 
prosy  and  dull,  is  overlooked ;  and  this  is  the  case' 
tenfold  more  strongly  with  the  humble  seeking 
soul  in  religious  matters,  by  whom  the  words  are 
overlooked  in  the  earnest  desires  after  the  sub- 
stance. Those  who  are  admirers  of  words,  whe- 
ther they  be  words  printed  or  words  preached,  are 
very  unlikely  to  be  benefited  really  and  truly  by 
either,  having  gone  from  that  which  is  beyond 
words,  and  which  alone  can  make  words  effectual. 

5th  mo.  22d,  1819. 

Trials. — Trials  are  very  many  and  very  great, 
if  the  thought  of  our  hearts  is  to  be  believed.  Un- 
fortunately, we  shun  trials  which  are  least  ruinous 
to  piety,  and  seek  to  be  subjects  of  those  most  dan- 
gerous. Under  trials  which  are  little  and  safe  we 
complain ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  complain 
if  not  made  subjects  of  trials  great  and  perilous. 
For,  obviously,  there  is  a  great  mistake,  or  perhaps 
a  willing  forgetfulness  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  trials.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
poverty,  having  one's  name  cast  out  as  evil,  sick- 
ness, and  such  like  afflictions,  are  the  least  of  this 
world's  trials. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  age  of  stern  Christian 
trial  has  passed,  and  with  it  the  resulting  high  type 
of  Christian  life.  Not  so.  The  trials  of  this  age 
are  different  from  those  of  fiercer  ages,  but  who 
shall  say  they  are  less  ?  "  Peace  has  her  victories 
greater  than  war."  Martydoms  are  endured  in 
garrets  as  well  as  at  the  stake,  and  display  all  the 
more  Christian  grace  as  they  are  concealed  and 
protracted,  and  their  subjects  more  sensitive.  Many 
a  man  would  rush  along  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  who 
would  quail  before  the  sneer  of  his  comrades. 

The  allurements  of  honour  and  wealth  are  more 
powerful,  the  opportunities  far  more  general,  than 
when  the-early  disciples  renounced  them  for  Christ 
The  allurements  and  opportunities  were  almost 
nothing  then,  almost  every  thing  now. 

It  requires  far  less  affection  to  leap  overboard 
for  your  wife,  than  it  does  to  anticipate  her  wants, 
relieve  her  of  care,  and  make  joyous  her  daily  life. 
.It  requires  more  grace  to  live  for  Christ  than  to 


die  for  him.  Years  of  self-denial,  without  the 
spur  of  any  great  occasion,  show  more  Chrstian 
grace  than  one  great  act  wrought  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  men  to  sneer  at 
this  age  and  country  as  being  mercenary  and  cow- 
ardly. But  when  or  where  did  occasion  ever  call 
forth  means  and  men  of  worth  so  quickly  ?  The 
sneer  is  answered,  but  no  better  answered  than 
daily  fact  replies  to  the  regretful  or  cynical  corn- 
plainer  against  the  Church  of  these  Christian  times. 
— Met/i. 


From  "  The  Family  Treasury." 

Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 
Solomon's  gardens,  hebron,  and  bethlehem. 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
as  our  guides  called  it,  I  suppose  incorrectly,  since 
the  refuge  of  David  and  his  outlawed  band  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  more  probably  situated  in  one 
of  the  valleys  opening  on  the  rich  maritime  plains 
of  the  Philistines,  on  whom  they  made  their  forays. 
This  mattered  little  to  us — it  was  doubtless  such  a 
cave.  During  that  exiled  and  outlawed  period  of 
his  life,  when  David,  like  so  many  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,  "  wandered  in  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  he  had 
recourse  to  more  than  one  such  hiding-place,  and 
why  not  to  this  ? 

In  itself  this  cave  was  remarkable,  not  indeed 
wrought  by  stalactite  and  stalagmite  into  fairy 
likenesses  of  cathedral,  palace,  or  grove,  like  some 
of  the  caves  in  our  own  limestone  formations,  but 
interesting,  nevertheless,  from  its  situation  and  its 
size.  Its  only  opening  is  into  a  narrow,  deep,  dry 
ravine.  Its  only  approach  is  down  a  steep  moun- 
tain-path to  a  ledge  of  rock,  over  which  you  have 
to  creep  on  hands  and  knees,  one  at  a  time,  round 
a  projecting  crag  into  the  cavern.  This  jutting 
rock,  which  effectually  screens  the  entrance,  once 
passed,  the  opening  is  large  enough  to  admit  abun- 
dance of  light  and  air,  and  introduces  you  at  once 
into  a  wide  and  lofty  hall,  with  a  vaulted  or  dome- 
shaped  roof,  the  top  of  which  was  only  lighted  up 
at  angles  here  and  there  by  the  daylight,  or  fur- 
ther in  by  our  torches.  This  led  into  other  cham- 
bers, and  into  one  passage  which  we  did  not  pene- 
trate. A  more  secure  hiding-place  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  The  entrance  even  could  not  be 
reached  to  smoke  its  tenants  out,  and  except  that, 
no  mode  of  attack,  but  blockade,  could  affect  them. 
The  opening  was  about  half-way  up  the  perpendicu- 
lar sides  of  the  ravine.  Wild  birds  flew  uneasily 
about  the  crags,  disturbed  by  our  presence.  The 
deep,  narrow  glen  lay  in  shade  even  in  that  burn- 
ing mid-day,  and  suggested  forcibly  by  its  lifeless 
stillness  and  darkness,  in  contrast  with  the  valley 
of  still  waters  and  green  pastures  we  had  just  passed, 
the  other  valley  mentioned  in  the  same  psalm — 
the  sunless,  waterless  ravine  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

There  was  something  most  interesting  in  thus,  as 
it  were,  approaching  the  Psalms  from  the  other  side. 
Usually  the  thoughts  are  present  with  us,  and  we 
illustrate  them  with  David's  images.  Spiritual 
life  and  refreshment — the  sure  guardianship  of 
our  God — his  presence  lighting  us  at  that  hour 
when  all  other  lights  go  out, — these  are  facts  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  we  clothe  them  in  the  imagery  of 
stream,  and  meadow,  and  dark  ravine.  But  with 
David,  probably,  this  was  often  reversed  ;  he  saiv 
the  still  waters,  the  cavern  "  hiding-place,"  the 
commanding  "  fortress,"  the  gloomy  valley,  and  he 
linked  these  to  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world. 
Looking  at  his  flocks  peacefully  feeding  under  his 
shepherd  care,  he  thought  with  happy  confidence, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.    I  would  traverse 


hill  and  valley  before  these  trusting  flocks  should 
lack  pasture,  and  will  He  suffer  me  to  want?"  Or, 
watchfully  leading  them  through  such  a  desert  ra- 
vine as  this — one  of  those  ;<  desert-creeks"  through 
which  Bedouin  marauders  might  invade  the  peace- 
ful land — without  a  tuft  of  herbage  or  a  drop  of 
water  to  sustain  the  wearied  sheep,  gathering  the 
lambs  in  his  arms,  bearing  the  sickly  on  hisshoul-' 
der,  guarding  them  and  guiding  them  with  his  rod 
and  staff,  he  might  feel  :  "  And  I  also,  though  I 
have  to  pass  through  a  ravine  darker  and  more 
desolate  than  this,  will  fear  no  evil.  These  sheep 
fearlessly  follow  me  here,  and  I  will  fearlessly  follow 
thee,  my  Shepherd ;  for  even  there  thou  shalt  be 
with  me.  My  rod  and  staff  lead  and  protect  them 
—  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me."  Or, 
in  after  years,  looking  from  hismountain  stronghold, 
or  hiding  in  such  a  cave  as  this,  he  thought,  "  Not 
these  stoue  walls  and  this  rocky  height,  or  this 
inaccessible  cavern,  are  my  true  security.  The 
Lord  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress,  my  high  tower, 
my  refuge,  and  my  hiding-place." 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  freshness  and  beauty 
which  those  precious,  familiar  psalms  acquire  by 
being  thus  visibly  approached  from  the  side  of  the 
scenery  which  suggested  their  imagery. 

After  leaving  "Adullam,"  or  whatever  this  in- 
teresting cave  should  be  called,  the  next  feature  of 
importance  in  our  day's  journey  was  the  ascent  of 
the  "  Frank  Mountain."  This  is  a  conical  hill 
with  a  square,  level  summit,  higher  than  the  hills 
around,  of  a  peculiar  shape  among  their  usual  un- 
varied rounded  forms,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view.  There  are  ruins  on  it,  and  the  mere  fact  of 
its  having  an  outline  of  some  character  amidst  these 
monotonou-i  heights,  is  said  to  have  gained  it  the 
honour  assigned  it  of  being  the  last  fortress  held 
by  the  crusading  Franks  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Our  last  point  was  Bethlehem,  to  which,  on  ac- 
couut  of  the  length  of  the  day's  journey  and  the 
approaching  darkness,  our  visit  was  rather  hurried. 

We  lingered  a  little  time  by  the  Well  of  Bethle- 
hem, waiting  for  some  of  our  party.  But,  precious 
as  the  hours  were  to  us,  we  could  hardly  call  this 
time  lost,  we  were  so  much  interested  in  watching 
several  of  the  Bethlehem  maidens  who  were  draw- 
ing water.  Their  manners  and  appearance  were 
so  different  from  most  of  the  peasantry  of  the  coun- 
try ;  their  bearing  was  so  modest,  and  yet  so  frank 
and  trustful ;  and  their  movements  and  figures 
were  so  graceful,  as  they  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
well,  or  helped  each  other  to  draw  up  the  heavy 
pitchers,  in  their  white  classical  robes,  with  their 
head-dresses  of  gold  coins;  and  their  unveiled  faces 
had  such  a  noble  beauty,  a  Greek  regularity  of 
feature,  combined  with  such  dignity  of  expression. 

I  cannot  say  the  refreshment  it  was  to  see  wo- 
men once  more  whose  ideas  of  modesty  and  good 
manners  consisted  in  something  else  than  in  hiding 
their  faces,  and  cowering  like  frightened  animals 
when  spoken  to.  These  Bethlehem  Christian  wo- 
men are,  we  were  afterwards  told,  renowned  for 
their  beauty  and  for  their  good  character.  They 
are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  crusaders.  The 
Europeans  of  Jerusalem  engage  them,  whenever 
they  can,  as  upper  servants.  There  was  something 
indescribably  touching  to  me  in  finding  this  little, 
knot  of  free,  noble-looking  women  at  the  birth- 
place of  Him  to  whom  the  women  of  Christendom 
owe,  in  every  sense,  everything  which  ennobles  and 
blesses  them  for  eternity  and  for  time. 

The  water  they  so  courteously  drew  for  us  was 
the  water  of  "  the  well  hard  by  the  gate,"  which 
David  longed  for,  but  would  not  drink,  as  the  pur- 
chase of  the  blood  of  his  faithful  soldiers — the 
well  to  which  he  had  doubtless  often  repaired  when 
feeding  those  "  few  sheep"  in  the  upland  pastures 
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near.  As  we  left  Bethlehem  one  of  the  women 
•we  had  met  at  the  well,  and  given  some  piastres 
to  in  acknowledgment  of  a  draught  of  water, 
rushed  out  of  a  house  as  we  rode  by,  and  took  my 
hand  and  kissed  it  fervently.  I  wonder  if  that  little 
gift  had  come  at  some  moment  of  need,  and  so 
awakened  that  hurst  of  gratitude.  It  seemed  to 
give  one  a  link  with  a  home  at  Bethlehem. 

Our  best  views  of  the  town  were  as  we  left  it, 
and  looked  back  on  it  from  the  hill,  the  long  crest 
of  which  its  white  walls  and  houses  crown, — a 
brown,  bare  hill,  like  the  thousand  others  near,  but 
terraced  into  vineyards  by  the  Christian  population, 
and  looking  down  on  a  valley  "  standing  thick 
with  corn,"  whilst  beyond  are  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness  where  David  kept  his  sheep,  and  guarded 
them  from  the  lions  and  bears  which  roamed 
up  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  beyond  and 
above  again,  as  always  here,  the  purple  mountain 
wall  of  Moab.  Cornfields  where  lluth  gleaned, 
hills  where  the  boy  David  kept  his  sheep ;  but  to 
us  how  infinitely  more  than  this, — hills  where  shep- 
herds once  kept  watch  over  their  flocks,  by  night 
— where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  them 
through  the  midnight — where  the  voices  of  a  great 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  sang,  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest" — where  the  Lord  of  angels,  higher 
than  heaven,  once  lay,  a  babe  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling-clothes, cradled  in  a  manger.  "  For  nntotis 
was  born  that  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

I  have  often  since  thought  it  was  unwise,  but 
then  and  there  our  hearts  revolted  from  the  beads, 
and  relics,  and  even  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
with  its  candles,  and  silver  shrines,  and  marble 
floors.  Cannot  any  one  see  it  any  day  at  a  diorama 
in  London  ?  At  all  events,  we  did  not  visit  it. 
know  that  the  subsequent  historical  interest  of 
that  church  is  great — that  it  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest sanctuaries  of  Christendom — that  Jerome,  the 
fervent,  stern,  rugged  father,  lived  there  in  a  cave 
for  years.  But  I  cannot,  on  the  whole,  regret  that 
our  unmixed  associations  with  Bethlehem  were  of 
frank  and  noble-looking  Christian  women  drawing 
water  for  us  from  David's  well ;  pf  a  white  town 
cresting  a  hill  where  shepherds  feed  the  flocks,  and 
at  whose  foot  rest  golden  corn-fields,  and  where  all 
subsequent  historical  events  are  merged  in  the  one 
event  which  began  all  Christian  history — that  He 
to  whom  every  knee  in  heaven  and  earth  shall  bow 
once  lay  there,  a  babe,  on  a  poor  Galilean  wo- 
man's breast. 

We  returned  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  with  its  one  solitary  tree,  passing  in  an 
hour  or  two  from  the  mountain  village  where  we 
know  the  Saviour  was  born  to  the  desolate  fields 
where  it  is  said  the  traitor  died. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  we  returned 
to  Jerusalem  as  our  home,  and  felt  how  even  the 
most  interesting  and  sacred  minor  associations  of 
this  wonderful  land  are  dim  and  distant  compared 
with  the  thoughts  which  gather  round  every  minutest 
touch  and  incident  of  that  one  life  and  death  which 
are  to  ub,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness  of  earth 
and  time,  light  and  life,  wisdom  and  redemption, 
the  opening  of  heaven,  and  the  manifestatiou  of 
God. 


The  Solace. 

"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble." — Psalm  xlvi.  1. 

God  is  whatever  his  people  needs,  and  whatever 
he  is,  he  is  to  them.  Are  they  in  danger?  He  is 
their  refuge.  Here  they  are  safe  from  the  avenger 
of  blood,  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  threatenings 
of  a  violated  law.  Are  they  weak?  He  is  their 
strength.  He  will  strengthen  them  for  conflict 
with  the  foe,  strengthen  them  while  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  bring  them  off  more  than  conquerors. 
Are  they  in  trouble  ?  He  is  a  help,  a  very  present 
help,  in  trouble.  He  will  help  them  to  bear  trouble. 
He  will  help  them  to  improve  trouble.  He  will 
help  them  out  of  trouble.  He  will  deliver  them  in 
six  troubles,  and  in  seven  shall  no  evil  touch  them. 
Christian,  in  every  danger  run  to  thy  God.  His 
arms  are  open  to  receive  thee.  His  heart  is  a  re- 
fuge for  thee.  He  will  screen  thee.  He  will 
shelter  thee.  He  will  defend  thee.  He  will  be  thy 
protection  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  in  life  and 
death.  In  all  thy  weakness  go  to  him  for  strength; 
in  all  thy  infirmities,  repair  to  him  for  grace.  He 
is  the  strength  of  the  poor,  and  the  strength  of  the 
needy  in  his  distress.  He  has  strengthened  thou- 
sands of  poor  feeble  ones,  and  he  will  strengthen 
thee.  In  all  thy  troubles  go  to  him  for  solace  and 
succor.  He  will  help  thee.  Hear  his  own  precious 
words,  addressed  to  his  people  when  in  deep  trouble 
and  distress :  "  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be 
not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God :  I  will  strengthen 
thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee :  yea,  I  will  uphold 
thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  He 
is  thy  shield  in  danger,  and  thy  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  He  is  always  at  hand,  always  ready  to 
help,  always  willing  to  bless  thee. 

"  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need." — Hebrews  iv.  16. 

Presbyterian. 

Every  affliction  has  an  errand,  and  is  sent  to- ac- 
complish some  special  purpose. 


Selected. 


Our  service  to  God  must  not  be  merely  in  out- 
ward works  and  religious  performances,  it  must  be 
something  by  which  we  become  like  to  God;  the 
divine  prerogative  must  extend  beyond  the  outward 
man;  nay,  even  beyond  the  mortification  of  cor- 
poreal vices;  the  Spirit  of  God  must  enter  in, 
and  mollify  all  our  secret  pride,  and  create  in  us 
true  humility,  christian  meekness  of  spirit,  and  a 
divine  charity. 


STANZAS. 
Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought ; 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 
What  unto  themselves  was  taught. 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils  ; 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen  ; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known  ; 
Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet; 
We  are  columns  left  alone 
Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

Like  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
Far  apart  though  seeming  near, 
In  our  light  we  scattered  lie; 
All  is  thus  but  starlight  here. 

What  is  social  company 
But  a  babbling  summer  stream  ? 
What  our  wise  philosophy 
But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  ? 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 

Melts  the  scattered  stars  of  thought, 

Only  when  we  live  above 

What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  taught, 

Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 

By  the  fount  which  gave  them  birth, 

And  by  inspiration  led 

Which  they  never  drew  from  earth, 

We,  like  parted  drops  of  rain, 
Swelling  till  they  meet  and  run, 
Shall  be  all  absorbed  again, 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 


Selected. 

THE  GUEST. 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me." — Rev.  3  :  20. 
Speechless  Sorrow  sat  with  me  ; 
I  was  sighing  wearily  ! 
Lamp  and  fire  were  out ;  the  rain 
Wildly  beat  the  window-pane. 
In  the  dark  we  heard  a  knock, 
And  a  hand  was  on  the  lock  ; 
One  in  waiting  spake  to  me, 

Saying  sweetly : 
"  I  am  come  to  sup  with  thee  !" 

All  my  room  was  dark  and  damp  ; 
"  Sorrow,"  said  I,  "  trim  the  lamp; 
Light  the  fire,  and  cheer  thy  face; 
Set  the  guest-chair  in  its  place." 
And  again  I  heard  the  knock  : 
In  the  dark  I  found  the  lock — 
"  Enter,  I  have  turned  the  key  ! 

Enter,  stranger, 
Who  art  come  to  sup  with  me  !" 

Opening  wide  the  door,  he  came  ; 
But  I  could  not  speak  his  name  ; 
In  the  guest-chair  took  his  place, 
But  I  could  not  see  his  face ; 
When  my  cheerful  fire  was  beaming, 
When  my  little  lamp  was  gleaming, 
And  the  feast  was  spread  for  three, 

Lo  !  my  Master, 
Was  the  guest  that  supped  with  me  I 

Harriet  M'Ewen  Kimball. 


Cranch. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

COAL  AND  DIAMOND. 
The  coal  that  warms  our  home  and  hearth, 

And  drives  the  steam  car  on  its  way, 
So  plain  and  useful, — rich  in  worth, — 

So  poor  and  meagre  in  display, 
Is  the  same  substance  as  the  gem, 

The  diamond, — brightest  jewel  found, 
Of  any  in  the  diadem, 

Of  richest  monarch  ever  crowned. 
The  same  in  substance,  yet  we  see, 

One  formed  for  use,  and  one  for  show ; 
Oh  !  may  I  like  the  dull  coal  be, 

A  useful  worker  here  below, 
Not  formed  to  dazzle  or  to  shine, 

I  ask  no  jewel's  bright  supplies  ; 
To  cheer  the  hearth  and  home  be  mine, 

By  doing  good  in  humble  guise. 


Report  on  the  Indians. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting. — The  committee  for 
the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indians, 
report, — 

That  during  the  past  year,  the  Boarding  School 
at  Tunessassah  has  been  well  sustained,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established.  The  number  of  scholars  is  twenty; 
of  whom  fifteen  are  girls.  Their  conduct  and  im- 
provement have  been  generally  satisfactory.  An 
increasing  interest  on  the  subject  of  education  is 
evinced  among  the  Indians,  and  our  school  is 
viewed  favourably  by  them ;  application  being 
made  for  the  admission  of  thirteen  more  pupils 
than  can  be  accommodated. 

Meetings  for  divine  worship  are  regularly  held 
on  First  and  Fifth  days,  "  in  which,  say  the 
Friends,  in  their  report,  we  may  acknowledge  that 
we  have  been  favoured  with  a  little  renewal  of 
strength ;"  and  the  family  have  been  preserved  in 
much  harmony. 

A  young  Indian  woman,  who  has  had  part  of 
her  education  at  our  school,  and  who  has  since 
been  employed  in  teaching,  being  desirous  of  fur- 
ther improvement,  has  returned  to  the  Institution 
at  Tunessassah,  and  under  date  of  Third  month 
8th,  1861,  writes  thus,  to  one  of  the  committee, 
viz:  "  I  am  now  at  the  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
and  have  been  the  last  two  weeks.  I  am  trying 
to  improve  my  time  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  bene- 
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fit  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself.  My  heart  is  full 
of  thanks  to  you,  who  have  granted  my  desires.  I 
jcannot  be  too  thankful  for  receiving  such  privileges 
as  you  are  bestowing  upon  us ;  and  I  shall  make 
it  known  by  improving  my  time  as  I  should.  1 
have  received  those  valuable  books  you  sent  me — 
they  are  very  good  books,  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion. A  person  would  know  something  to  under- 
stand all  their  contents.  I  have  only  three  studies; 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Physiology.  Our 
teacher  thought  it  best  for  me  to  take  only  a  few 
studies  at  first,  until  I  should  get  more  used  to  it ; 
then  take  a  few  more.  I  like  the  school  very 
much  ;  I  could  not  have  a  better  place  than  this. 
The  children,  too,  all  seem  to  be  very  contented." 

In  our  last  report  it  was  stated  that,  owing  to 
partial  failure  of  the  crops  of  the  previous  year, 
the  natives  were  likely  to  be  without  seed  for  plant- 
ing and  sowing.  The  committee  thought  it  right 
to  furnish  a  supply,  and  two  of  their  number  hav- 
ing kindly  offered  to  attend  to  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  it,  they  repaired  to  the  Reservation, 
made  a  personal  inspection  into  the  wants  of  the 
different  families,  and  divided  among  them  377 
bushels  of  corn  and  oats  ;  and  435  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, at  a  cost  of  about  §387,  which  appeared  to 
afford  timely  and  substantial  relief  to  many,  who 
would  otherwise  have  suffered  greatly. 

The  Indians  are  reported  to  be  about  as  com- 
fortably situated,  this  spring,  as  is  usual  for  them 
to  be ;  and  there  is  some  improvement  manifested 
among  them,  in  avoiding  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drink,  and  in  some  other  respects. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Property,  in  rela- 
tion to  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 
Cornplanter,  not  having  been  appealed  from  by 
those  who  unjustly  claimed  it;  and  the  time  al- 
lowed for  such  appeal  having  elapsed,  we  hope  the 
Indian  title  to  the  last  remnant  of  the  soil  held  by 
them  in  Pennsylvania,  is  now  secured. 

The  treasurer's  aceount  shows  that  he  has  re- 
ceived 81498.60  income,  which,  with  $793.85, 
balance  from  last  year,  makes  §2292.45 ;  and  he 
has  expended,  for  maintenance  of  the  family,  sala- 
ries, and  wages,  books,  stationery,  &c,  $1887.83  ; 
leaving  a  balance,  Third  month  14th  last,  of 
§404.62  ;  all  of  which  will  be  required  to  meet 
claims  not  yet  presented.  The  securities  bearing 
interest,  amount  to  §15,700. 

The  committee  deem  the  present  a  suitable  op 
portunity  to  spread  the  information,  that  a  man 
and  a  woman  Friend  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  con- 
ducting the  Boarding  School;  and  they  will  b 
pleased  to  receive  early  application  from  such  as 
may  feel  inclined  to  engage  in  this  work  of  chris- 
tian benevolence. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Fourth  mo.  11th,  1861. 


The  Grace  of  Silence. — Some  invalids  find  their 
■chief  consolation  in  relating  to  others  a  doleful  his- 
tory of  their  sufferings.  Their  friends  are  daily 
invited  to  this  unwelcome  banquet,  and  grow  weary 
of  the  oft-told  tale,  and  lose  sympathy  even  for  the 
Bufferer.  How  much  nobler  and  more  Christian  is 
silence  in  regard  to  our  own  sufferings,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  following  sketch,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  of  his 
sister,  who  for  twenty  years  suffered  from  a  painful 
disease  of  the  spine. 

"  I  must  conclude  with  a  more  delightful  subject 
— my  most  dear,  and  blessed  sister.  I  never  saw 
a  more  perfect  instance  of  the  spirit  of  power,  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind }  intense  love  almost  to 
the  annihilation  of  selfishness — a  daily  martyrdom 
for  twenty  years,  during  which  she  adhered  to  her 


early-formed  resolution  of  never  talking  about  her- 
self ;  thoughtful  about  the  very  pins  and  ribbons 
of  my  wife's  dress,  about  the  making  of  a  doll's 
cap  for  a  child — but  of  herself,  save  only  as  re- 
garded her  ripening  to  all  goodness,  wholly  thought- 
less, enjoying  everything  lovely,  graceful,  beauti- 
ful, high-minded,  whether  in  God's  work  or  man's 
with  the  keenest  relish ;  inheriting  the  earth  to  the 
fulness  of  the  promise,  though  never  leaving  her 
crib,  nor  changing  her  posture;  and  preserved, 
through  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
from  all  fear  or  impatience,  or  from  every  cloud  of 
impaired  reason,  which  might  mar  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  Spirit's  glorious  work.  May  God  grant 
that  I  might  come  within  one  hundred  degrees  of 
her  place  in  glory  !" 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Excellency  of  True  Spiritual  Poverty. 
The  following  extract,  with  the  brief  letter  an- 
nexed, appears  to  have  been  sent  to  Susanna  Hat- 
ton,  (afterwards  Lightfoot,)  by  Samuel  Neale, 
whilst  she  was  on  a  religious  visit  in  England. 

"  Mary  Peasley,  (afterwards  Neale,)  of  Ireland 
was  favoured  with  this  manifestation  as  she  rode 
from  Asquith  to  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire. 

"  'Having  beeu  kmg  under  deep  baptism,  and 
poverty  of  spirit,  as  I  quietly  rode  along,  the  Lord 
in  mercy  was  pleased  to  break  in  upon  my  mind 
by  his  living  presence  and  power,  and  it  became 
the  language  of  my  soul,  speak,  Lord,  and  thy  ser- 
vant will  hear.  After  this  many  things  were 
Divinely  opened  to  me,  whereat  I  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  was  thankful  to  the  Lord  my  God.  Then 
found  I,  a  sudden  but  gentle  rebuke,  and  as  it 
were,  a  voice  said  in  the  secret  of  my  soul,  4  the 
dispensations  thou  most  delightest  in,  are  least 
pleasing  to  me,  and  are  not  so  beneficial  to  thy 
soul,  as  that  pure  poverty  of  spirit,  brokenness 
of  heart,  contrition,  and  humility  of  mind,  that 
have  (of  late)  attended  thee.  The  reason  this 
[state]  is  so  little  desired,  and  is  so  unpleasant  to  the 
creature  is,  because  it  can  have  no  part  in  it;  being 
wholly  and  entirely  excluded  and  set  at  naught, 
it  can  discover  no  beauty  or  excellency  in  it.  The 
reason  I  love  the  offerings  of  a  broken  heart  and 
a  contrite  spirit,  is,  that  it  is  most  pure  and  without 
mixture  of  the  creature.  Whether  there  be  pro- 
phecy, Divine  openings,  revelations,  joying  and 
rejoicing  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  gifts  of  healing,  tongues 
of  utterance,  in  all  these  self  can  rejoice  and  have 
a  share,  because  these  are  obvious  and  bring  hon- 
our.' Then  said  I,  '  Lord,  dispense  to  me  what 
is  well  pleasing  to  thee,  and  be  it  for  me  so  long  as 
my  weak  faith  and  patience  can  endure  it,  but 
when  I  am  ready  to  faint,  then  give  me  a  little  of 
the  wine  well  refined  on  the  lees,  that  my  soul 
may  rejoice  in  thee,  the  God  of  my  salvation.' 

"  Dear  friend,  the  above  I  extracted  sometime 
since,  intending  to  send  it  to  thee,  which  I  have  been 
prevented  from  doing  by  one  occurrence  or  other 
until  now.  If  it  contributes  to  yield  thee  any  satis- 
faction, my  end  in  sending  it  will  be  answered. 
Please  to  remember  me  to  John  Haslam,  when 
opportunity  serves,  and  also  to  his  daughter.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  how  poor  William  Long- 
mire  is,  I  sympathize  with  him  and  his  poor  wife. 
My  love  present  to  them  ;  likewise,  in  thy  freedom, 
to  any  other  honest  traveller,  thou  thinks  it  would 
be  acceptable  to. 

"  I  am  thy  well  wishing  friend  in  the  best  friend- 
ship. 

"  Samuel  Neale." 


The  less  notice  we  take  of  unkindness  and  inju- 
ries that  are  done  us,  the  more  wc  consult  the  quiet 
of  our  minds. 


West-town  Boarding  School. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. — The  committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town, 
report, — 

That  duriDg  the  winter  session  of  1859-60, 
there  were  177  pupils,  viz:  106  boys  and  71  girls; 
of  this  number,  32  boys  and  19  girls  were  new 
admissions.  During  the  summer  session  there  were 
138,  viz:  62  boys  and  76  girls,  of  whom  15  boys 
and  23  girls  were  new  scholars.  The  whole  num- 
ber admitted  for  the  year  was  89,  viz:  51  boys 
and  38  girls ;  and  the  average  number  for  the 
same  period  was  157,  viz:  84  boys  and  73  girls, 
which  is  11  less  than  the  number  the  preceding 
year.  The  annual  average  for  the  past  ten  years 
appears  to  have  been  193.  The  disbursements  for 
family  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Tenth  month 
16th,  1860,  were  §8774.94;  for  salaries  and  wages, 
§9647.34  ;  for  incidentals,  §363.81  ;  for  repairs 
and  improvements,  §874.30 ;  making  a  total  of 
§19,660.39.  The  charges  for  board  and  tuition 
were  §13,515.83;  for  rents  of  tenements,  saw  and 
grist-mills,  and  profits  on  merchandize,  §652.05 ; 
income  of  fund  for  general  purposes,  §3371.51; 
income  of  fund  for  paying  salaries  of  teachers, 
§866.12;  and  net  income  from  the  farm,  §841.78; 
making  together  §19,247.29,  and  showing  an  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  of  §413.10.  Adding  to  this 
the  excess  reported  last  year,  §448.82,  makes 
§861.92;  deducting  from  this  sum  the  amount  an- 
nually appropriated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  §800, 
there  remains  a  deficiency  of  §61.92. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the 
year  1860,  has  been  over  §125,  or  §35  more  than 
the  charge  made  for  board  and  tuition. 

The  usual  visits  to  the  school  by  sub-committees 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  have  been  regularly 
made.  During  the  past  year,  the  health  of  the 
family  has  been  good,  with  but  little  exception; 
and  the  order  of  the  household  satisfactory.  The 
deportment  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  their  progress  in  study,  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  commendable. 

The  number  of  teachers  has  been  unchanged 
since  last  year;  there  are  six  on  the  male,  and  five 
on  the  female  side  of  the  house.  Instruction  has 
been  given  in  the  elementary  and  higher  branches 
of  English,  including  Algebra  and  Mathematics; 
also  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  In  the 
primary  school  on  the  boys'  side,  there  have  been 
20  pupils,  and  on  the  girls'  side,  17  pupils:  71  boys 
and  60  girls  have  received  instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics, and  some  of  the  more  advanced  studies 
embraced  in  the  department  of  English  education: 
35  boys  have  pursued  the  study  of  Latin,  and  six 
boys  have  made  creditable  progress  in  Greek. 
During  the  winter,  16  lectures  have  been  deliv- 
ered ;  they  were  attended  by  all  the  pupils.  The 
subjects  were  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
illustrated  by  experiments.  The  usual  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  recitation  of  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Barclay's  Catechism  and  Bevan's 
View.  And  frequent  opportunities  have  been  em- 
braced, when  the  children  have  been  assembled 
together,  to  read  to  them  selections  from  the  Bible, 
and  various  religious  books. 

The  library  is  supplied  with  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  agreeable  and  instructive  works,  includ- 
ing many  especially  suitable  for  young  people  ; 
likewise  a  number  of  excellent  books  of  reference, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  teachers:  it  is  an  at- 
tractive and  useful  appendage  to  the  Institution. 
Meetings  for  divine  worship,  on  the  first  and  fifth 
days  of  the  week,  have  been  regularly,  and  we  be- 
lieve, profitably  held. 

The  committee,  after  much  deliberation,  have 
adopted  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  which 
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they  hope  may  prove  advantageous  to  the  pupils ; 
and  be  a  means  of  inducing  some  of  them  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  their  studies  at  the  school.  This 
system  is  two-fold,  embracing  a  classical  course, 
and  an  English  course ;  either  of  which  may  be 
pursued  independently  of  the  other.  The  former 
is  designed  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  those 
Friends  who  wish  their  children  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches,  so  as  to  complete  their 
education  at  the  school;  while  the  English  course 
will  embrace  methodical  instruction  in  some  de- 
partments of  natural  science,  combined  with  the 
usual  branches  of  an  English  education,  for  those 
children  whose  parents  may  not  wish  them  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  In 
framing  this  system,  the  committee  have  endeav- 
oured to  secure  careful  and  thorough  instruction  in 
the  more  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
great  object,  for  which  our  predecessors  founded 
this  school,  viz.,  the  guarded  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  youth.  They  have  also  made  some 
change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  periodical 
examinations,  whereby  a  more  frequent  attendance 
of  the  visiting  committee  will  be  required.  It  is 
designed  to  conduct  these  examinations  in  a  more 
private  manner  than  heretofore;  and  to  substitute 
in  the  higher  classes,  to  a  certain  extent,  written, 
for  oral  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  to  be 
written  from  memory  only.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
these  methods,  some  of  the  inconveniences  and 
disadvantages  hitherto  experienced  from  the  want 
of  a  regular  system  of  instruction,  may  be  avoided, 
and  a  more  accurate  test  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  be  attained. 

Owing  to  the  calendar  year  not  being  accurately 
divisible  into  weeks,  an  irregularity  occasionally 
takes  place  in  the  length  of  the  school  terms. 
Thus,  the  next  winter  session  will  commence  on  the 
4th  of  Eleventh  month,  and  the  following  summer 
session  of  18(32,  on  the  12th  of  Fifth  month;  this, 
deducting  four  weeks  for  vacation,  will  leave  23 
weeks  for  that  winter  session :  this  circumstance 
recurs  once  in  about  six  years;  and  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  whenever  it  shall  so  recur,  the  ad- 
ditional week  be  thrown  into  the  ensuing  vacation, 
so  that  the  length  of  each  session  shall  be  uni- 
formly 22  weeks. 

We  desire  again  to  impress  upon  parents  and 
others  who  may  send  children  to  this  school,  the 
importance  of  adhering,  in  the  outfit  of  their 
children,  to  the  testimony  of  our  religious  society, 
in  relation  to  plainness  and  simplicity  of  apparel, 
as  well  as  to  the  printed  directions,  which  are  fur- 
nished on  this  and  other  subjects.  The  want  of 
due  attention  thereto,  adds  materially  to  the  labour 
of  the  care-takers,  and  committee,  and  is  often  a 
cause  of  difficulty  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  pupils. 

Believing  that  the  management  of  this  seminary, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  religious  profes- 
sion, is  intimately  connected  with  the  best  welfare 
of  the  children  placed  therein,  the  committee  are 
desirous  that  all  who  participate  in  its  manage- 
ment, may  more  and  more  be  imbued  with  reli- 
gious concern  to  promote  the  important  objects  of 
its  establishment.  By  the  divine  blessing  upon  the 
faithful  persevering  labours  of  these,  with  the  cor- 
dial co-operatiou  of  parents  and  others,  we  may 
hope  for  its  continuing  to  confer  lasting  benefits 
upou  the  rising  generation. 

It  being  the  usual  time  for  making  a  new  ap- 
pointment, the  subject  is  mentioned  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Pliiladcliilim,  Fourth  month  5th,  1SU1. 


Discovery  of  Basaltic  Columns. 

A  NEW  GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY. 

The  Tuolumne  (California)  Courier  thus  de- 
scribes a  natural  curiosity,  lately  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood  : 

A  very  great  excitement  among  our  miners  has 
been  caused  by  a  singular  discovery,  made  by 
Messrs.  Cochrane,  Russel  and  Lambert,  on  their 
claim  at  Dry  Arroyo,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Sonora.  These  gentlemen,  while  hydraulic- 
ing  a  stream  bank,  about  70  feet  in  height,  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  caving  down  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  gravel,  limestone  boulders,  and 
lava,  which  revealed  beyond,  in  the  heart  of  a 
high  hill,  some  hundreds  of  basaltic  columns  of  a 
dull  brown  colour,  pentagonal  in  shape,  and  stand- 
ing perpendicular,  from  10  to  21  feet  high.  The 
open  space  between  these  pillars  no  where  exceeds 
4  or  5  inches,  and  rows  of  them  run  into  the  hill 
from  30  to  50  feet,  closely  packed  together. 

In  some  places,  at  certain  angles,  it  is  possible 
to  see  beyond  this  singular  colonnade  into  an  open- 
ing formed  apparently  of  quartz  rock,  which  is 
certainly  exceedingly  rich  in  gold;  for  even  at  that 
distance  from  the  observer,  in  a  kind  of  dim  twi- 
light, strong  indications  of  the  metal  are  distinctly 
visible.  Bays  of  light  seem  to  penetrate  into  this 
opening  through  fissures  in  the  roof,  sides,  or  from 
the  rear,  although  the  most  diligent  search  of  hun- 
dreds has  not  as  yet  led  to  the  discovery  of  any  of 
them,  or  of  any  other  avenue  through  which  light 
could  enter. 

The  hill  is  thickly  covered  with  chapparel,  which 
makes  the  search  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
well-known  geologist  of  Columbia  has  been  to  the 
spot,  and  examined  the  place  with  great  attention. 
He  reports  that  the  columns  are  exceedingly 
hard,  unusually  regular  in  shape,  and  closely 
packed  together ;  that  their  igneous  origin  is  very 
apparent ;  and  that  on  examination  he  found  au- 
gite,  feldspar,  titanic  iron,  and  olivin,  in  their  com- 
position. He  is  certain  that  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance that  so  perfect  a  basaltic  development  of 
rock  has  been  found  in  California — although  he  has 
seen  as  good  a  development  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  he  considers  it,  among  all  the  geological  dis- 
coveries in  this  country,  as  by  far  the  greatest  and 
the  most  worthy  of  scientific  observation.  These 
wonderful  natural  pillars,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  immense  stalactites,  indicating  a  calcare- 
ous formation  also,  and  the  singular  ornithological 
specimen  which  he  had  the  pleasure  to  examine  re- 
cently on  Kennebec  Hill,  he  considers,  beyond  all 
dispute,  the  greatest  curiosities  ever  observed  in 
Tuolumue  county. 

But  in  the  quartzose  walls  of  the  grotto-like 
space  behind  these  columns  is  gold,  without  a 
doubt,  and  that  in  no  small  quantities.  It  seems  a 
Herculean  task  to  tear  away,  even  with  the  aid  of 
repeated  powder  blastings,  some  40  or  50  feet  of  this 
exceedingly  hard  rock,  and  the  company  will  pro- 
bably sink  a  shaft  from  above  down  about  60  feet, 
through  solid  quartz,  and  lime  rock,  and  boulders 
of  gneiss,  uuless  they  can  discover  the  fissures 
through  which  the  light  now  finds  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  cavern.  It  is  possible  the  quartz 
excavated  in  sinking  this  shaft  may  begin  to  pay 
some  few  feet  below  the  surface.  —  Cochrane, 
who  is  an  old  quartz  miner,  is  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  this  will  be  the  case.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  whole  hill,  and  one  or  two  adjoining, 
are  staked  oil'  iu  claims,  and  excitement  and  specu- 
lation reigns  supreme  in  Columbia,  in  Sonora,  and 
in  all  the  surrounding  camps. 

Be  not  fond  of  thyself,  and  thou  wilt  not  early 
take  up  an  ill-will  against  others. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

An  Interesting  Epistle. 

A  copy  of  the  following  epistle  was  forwarded  tc 
us  by  an  esteemed  Friend  some  time  since,  and 
being  laid  by  for  future  use,  was  for  some  time  S| 
overlooked.  It  was  written  during  the  time  of  the  j 
American  Revolutionary  war,  and  it  seems  appro- 1  jj 
priate  now  to  give  it  publication,  as  a  season  oi  'i 
trial  is  upon  the  church  and  upon  our  land,  as  |i 
great  perhaps  in  many  respects,  as  that  which  u 
was  upon  them  when  this  epistle  was  written.  j 

The  allusion  to  the  "solemn  silent  service"  of  f( 
Thomas  Gawthrop,  when  on  his  last  visit  to  this 
land,  is  peculiarly  seasonable.  Oh,  how  much  j 
good  might  be  effected  in  the  church  Militant,  if  y 
every  minister,  whether  travelling  abroad,  or  attend-  y 
ing  meetings  at  home,  would  dwell  in  that  which  j 
alone  can  give  ability  in  secret  exercise  of  spirit  « 
before  the  Lord,  to  have  "solemn  silent  service"  in  « 
the  assemblies  of  his  people.  „ 

"  From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  women  Friends,  ( 
held  in  London  by  adjournment,  from  the  19th  to  |1 
the  22nd  of  the  5th  mo.  1777,  to  the  ensuing  g 
Yearly  Meeting  of  women  Friends  to  be  held  at  j] 
Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  ^ 

"Dear  Friends,  in  an  especial  manner  such  as  | 
have  been  permitted  in  the  unerring  counsel  of  Di-  s  [, 
vine  Wisdom,  to  be  renewedly  baptized  into  suffer- 
ing, we  would  in  a  degree  of  the  fellowship  of  the  gos-  i] 
pel,  affectionately  salute  you.  We  desire  you  may,  by  ( 
the  invincible  power  of  the  Highest,  be  enabled  to  1 
gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds  and  hope  to  the  endy  i 
remembering  these  encouraging  expressions  of  a  ]( 
tried  minister  of  the  gospel  in  early  times,  'though  t 
our  outward  man  perish,  the  inward  man  is  re- 
newed day  by  day.    For  our  light  affliction  which i 
is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Keep  this  ini  j 
view,  dear  Friends,  and  labour  'to  trust  in  tha  n 
Lord  at  all  times.'    Some  of  you,  we  believe,  have 
known  him  to  be  'as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land.'    We  trust  there  are  among  you 
and  us,  those  who  having  been  measurably  faithful, 
according  to  their  gifts,  can  say,  He  remains  the  | 
same  yesterday  to-day,  and  forever,  to  his  depend- 
ent children. 

"Having  been  engaged  in  addressing  a  tried  bap- 
tized number,  we  now  tenderly  entreat  such  among  ( 
you  who  have  been  at  ease  in  Zion,  to  call  to  mind:  | 
the  many  favours  which  you  have,  in  time  past,:  [ 
been  made  partakers  of,  immediately  from  the  Fa-  j 
ther  of  mercies,  and  instrumentally  through  his  fa-  j 
voured  faithful  servants.  Consider  how  far  yott)  j 
have  profited  by  each  dispensation,  which,  in  tbj)  j 
wisdom  of  Providence  may  have  been  permitted.  ( 
Time  passes  swiftly  on, — delays  are  dangerous, —  | 
neglect  not  therefore,  the  gift  that  is  in  you.  Des-  ( 
pise  not  the  faithful  and  affectionate  labours  of  those, 
who  '  for  Zion's  sake  cannot  hold  their  peace,'  and:  | 
who  are,  and  have  been,  as  watchmen,  or  faithful  ( 
warncrs  upon  your  walls,  and  who  have  declared  | 
unto  you  that  which  they  have  heard  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  time  of  deep  trial,  n 
and  some  of  our  spirits  have  nearly  sympathized  t 
with  you.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  good  pleasure  to  t 
separate  the  precious  from  the  vile  by  these  proving  j 
dispensations,  Oh!  frustrate  not  his  glorious  pur-.  J 
pose.  May  the  aged  among  you  be  helped  to  re-  ) 
deem  the  time; — the  middle-aged,  who  may  be  i 
strong  for  labour,  and  measurably  baptized  for  ser-  n 
vice,  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  will  of  their  greajfe  ( 
Master,  who  in  his  wisdom  requires  nothing  but  t 
that  which  he  will  give  ability  to  perform ; — and  k 
the  youth  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  prime  j 
of  their  days  to  the  Lord's  requirings.  He  is  ever  ( 
worthy  of  obedience  and  love,  can  those  say,  who  || 
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jhave  faithfully  submitted  their  Decks  to  the  yoke. 
Iro  such,  '  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
land  her  paths  are  peace.' 

|  "  We  are  favoured  with  the  receipt  of  your  ac- 
ceptable epistle  of  the  9th  mo.  last.  May  the  con- 
Itinuance  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  regard,  in  af- 
Ifording  you  a  renewed  participation  of  Divine 
I  Love  and  uniting  the  spirits  of  a  remnant  in 
■harmonious  labour,"  afresh  excite  you  to  diligence, 
pnd  to  a  dependence  on  Him,  who  graciously  de- 
slared  to  his  disciples,  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway, 
3ven  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  An  epistle  for  your  meeting,  went  from  ours  last 
year,  but  we  suppose  some  adverse  circumstance 
lindered  its  arrival  in  due  time.  Perhaps  you 
jave,  before  this  time,  been  convinced  of  the  con- 
.inuance  of  our  affectionate  remembrance  by  the 
•eceipt  thereof.  We  remark  your  satisfactory  ac- 
30unt  of  good  order  and  discipline  being  preserved 
imong  you,  and  rejoice  to  find  the  hearts  of  some 
vomen  Friends  have  been  so  opened,  as  to  set  at 
iberty  the  slaves  in  their  possession.  So  merciful 
in  act,  we  believe,  will  not  fail  to  meet  Divine 
ipprobation.  May  the  example  prevail,  and  those 
joor  creatures  become  more  and  more  the  objects 
>f  compassionate  regard,  whether  under  male  or 
female  government. 

. "  We  hope  our  ancient  valued  friend,  Thomas 
Jawthrop's  solemn,  silent  service  may  tend  to  his 
iwn  peace,  and  the  edification  of  those  with  whom 
lis  lot  may  be  cast;  some  of  us  remember  him  with 
affectionate  regard.  We  may  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge a  good  degree  of  the  overshadowing  of  Di- 
dne  regard  has  attended  us  in  the  course  of  our 
innual  assembly.  We  have  been  favoured  with 
he  company  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Thomas  Car- 
ington,  from  your  land,  also  divers  valued  friends, 
ninisters  and  others,  from  distant  parts.  Some  of 
he  most  deeply  baptised  ministers,  have  been  led 
fervently  to  exhort  to  a  more  entire  dependence 
lpon  the  inward  teaching  of  Divine  grace  ;  encour- 
igement  has  been  renewedly  afforded  to  our  be- 
oved  youth,  fervent  and  solemn  supplications  have 
jeen  put  up  on  their  account,  and  we  trust  the 
Lord  has  been  near  to  help  all  those  who  reverently 
wait  upon  him. 

1  u  There  appears  a  concern  for  the  revival  of  dis- 
cipline, and  a  care  for  the  poor  in  this  city  and 
the  several  counties  in  England,  and  by  an  epistle 
from  Wales  we  learn,  that  a  like  care  subsists 
iamong  our  women  Friends  in  that  principality. 
[Notwithstanding  some  instances  of  a  manifest  de- 
parture from  the  simplicity  of  truth,  we  trust  a 
growth  is  experienced  among  some  of  our  youth, 
of  whom  we  have  a  comfortable  hope,  that  in  due 
(time  they  will  be  made  fruitful  in  righteousness,  to 
the  praise  of  him  who  hath  called  them. 

"  May  the  visited  of  the  Lord  among  you  and  us 
be  enabled  gratefully  and  acceptably  to  offer  the 
sacrifices  of  obedience  and  praise  to  Him  who  is 
forever  worthy.  Amen." 

A  Bedfellow. — I  wandered  about  the  town  the 
rest  of  the  day,  watching  the  lazy  negroes,  and  did 
not  return  to  my  house  till  after  dark.  I  struck  a 
match,  and  set  fire  to  a  torch  to  go  to  bed  by,  and, 
casting  my  eyes  about  to  see  if  any  thing  had  been 
disturbed,  noticed  something  glittering  and  shining 
under  my  akoko  or  low  bamboo  bedstead.  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  object,  which  did 
not  seem  important  by  the  dim  light  of  the  torch, 
till,  just  as  I  approached  the  bed  to  arrange  it,  I 
saw  that  the  glitter  was  produced  by  the  shining 
scales  of  an  enormous  serpent,  which  lay  quietly 
coiled  up  there  within  two  feet  of  me.  My  first 
motion  was  to  retreat  behind  the  door ;  then  I  be- 
thought me  to  kill  it.    But,  unfortunately,  my  two 


guns  were  set  against  the  wall  behind  the  bed,  and 
the  snake  was  between  me  and  them.  As  I  stood 
watching,  and  thinking  what  to  do,  keeping  the 
doorway  fairly  in  the  rear  for  a  speedy  retreat,  I 
noticed  that  my  visitor'  did  not  move,  and  finally 
I  mustered  up  courage  to  creep  along  the  floor  to 
the  bedside,  and  quickly  grasp  one  gun.  Happily, 
it  was  loaded  very  heavily  with  large  shot.  I 
placed  the  muzzle  fairly  against  one  of  the  coils 
of  the  serpent  and  fired,  and  then  ran  out.  At 
the  report  there  was  an  instant  rush  of  negroes 
from  all  sides,  eager  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
They  thought  some  one  bad  shot  a  man,  and  then 
run  into  my  house  for  concealment.  Of  course, 
they  all  rushed  in,  helter-skelter,  and  as  quick- 
ly rushed  out  again,  on  finding  a  great  snake 
writhing  about  the  floor.  Then  I  went  in  cautiously 
to  reconnoitre ;  happily,  my  torch  had  kept  alight, 
and  I  saw  the  snake  upon  the  floor.  My  shot  had 
been  so  closely  fired  that  it  had  cut  the  body  fairly 
in  two,  and  both  ends  were  now  loping  about  the 
floor.  I  gave  the  head  some  blows  with  a  heavy 
stick,  and  thus  killed  the  animal;  and  then,  to  my 
surprise,  it  disgorged  a  duck,  which  it  had  probably 
swallowed  that  afternoon,  and  then  sought  shelter 
in  my  hut  to  digest  it  quietly.  This  pretty  sleep- 
ing companion  measured  eighteen  feet  in  length. 
I  must  confess  that  I  dreamed  more  than  once  of 
serpents  that  night,  for  they  are  my  horror. — Ex- 
plorations and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Ajrica. 
By  Paul  B.  du  Chaillu. 


Relationship  Proved. 

"If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as 
with  sons  ;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all 
are  partakers,  then  ye  are  bastards,  and  not  sons."— Heb. 
xii.  7,  8. 

Afflictions  are  often  chastisements.  They  flow 
from  a  father's  love,  and  are  intended  to  correct 
us  for  our  faults.  Consequently,  when  brought  into 
trouble,  we  should  ask,  ''  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?" 
and  say,  with  the  prophet,  "  Let  us  search,  and  try 
our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord."  All  the 
Lord's  children  need  correction,  and  all  are  cor- 
rected. If  allowed  to  sin  without  stripes,  or  to 
become  conformed  to  the  world  without  chastise- 
ment, our  sonship  is  at  best  very  questionable. 
But  when  our  consciences  are  made  and  kept  ten- 
der, when  our  follies  are  followed  with  trials, 
troubles,  or  painful  convictions,  our  sonship  is 
proved.  God  will  not  allow  his  children  to  wan- 
der from  him  far,  or  to  wander  from  him  long. 
"  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,"  and  we  shall 
be  smitten  and  reproved  often  if  we  go  astray  from 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord.  If  I  cannot  sin  with- 
out remorse,  if  I  cannot  rest  until  I  confess  it  to 
the  Lord,  if  I  cannot  be  happy  until  I  receive  a 
renewed  sense  of  his  pardoning  love,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  my  relationship.  God  is 
my  Father,  and,  however  fickle,  feeble,  wayward 
and  unworthy,  I  am  his  child.  He  uses  the  rod 
of  a  father  that  he  may  not  use  the  sword  of  a 
judge.  I  will  therefore  arise  and  go  to  my  Father; 
I  will  plead  with  him  for  grace,  that  I  may  ap- 
prove the  discipline,  kiss  the  rod,  and  bless  the 
hand  that  strikes  me.  Oh  my  Father,  let  thy  child 
lay  his  aching  head  on  thy  bosom,  soothe  me  with 
one  of  thy  sweet  words,  assure  me  of  thy  love,  and 
enable  me  lovingly  to  accept  of  thy  correction!  O 
Lord,  correct  me,  but  in  mercy,  not  in  thine  anger, 
lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

"  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten  ;  be  zealous, 
therefore,  and  repent." — Rev.  iii.  19. 


Modesty  is  to  merit,  as  shades  to  figures  in  a 
picture,  giving  it  strength  and  beauty. 


Effects  of  Sickness. — Many  of  our  greatest 
geniuses  have  been  persons  of  some  remarkable 
physical  weakness  at  some  period  of  their  lives. 
In  private  life,  as  in  public,  the  same  thing  is  ob- 
servable. Who  cannot  call  to  mind  some  member 
of  a  family  always  ailing,  always  sick,  and  yet  the 
most  exemplary  and  influential  member  of  the  fa- 
mily circle?  In  the  backwoods  such  a  child  will 
grow  up  with  tastes  so  pure  and  simple,  habits  so 
neat  and  refined,  and  affections  so  elevated,  as  to 
give  all  the  highest  results  of  a  most  finished  edu- 
cation without  going  through  any  of  the  fashiona- 
ble forms  of  city  instruction.  She  may  be  the 
weakest  of  the  whole,  and  yet  her  words  of  love 
and  gentleness  light  up  the  whole  family  circle, 
and  rule,  and  regulate,  and  refine  the  whole.  Or 
in  the  humble  walks  of  city  life,  one  such  weak 
and  sickly  child  will  contrive  to  establish  habits  of 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  refinement  in  an  at- 
tic or  a  cottage,  such  as  are  vainly  sought  in  pa- 
laces and  splendour.  If  she  dies,  her  memory 
is  fragrant;  the  whole  family  circle,  perhaps  the 
neighbourhood,  are  really  elevated  by  the  memory 
of  the  plans  and  habits  she  first  established,  and 
of  the  atmosphere  she  breathed.  But  if  she  re- 
cover, then  she  carries  up  into  life  and  vigour  the 
neatness,  order,  and  quiet  elevation  first  conceived 
through  the  refining  processes  of  suffering  and  of 
sorrow. 

Our  best  writers,  our  most  ingenious  inventors, 
our  most  acute  metaphysicians,  clearest  thinkers 
and  ablest  discoverers,  can  generally  trace  some 
sharpening  of  the  intellect  and  refining  of  the  ner- 
vous system  to  a  sickness  or  enfeeblement  at  some 
period  or  other  of  life.  And  thus  it  is  that  tho 
sickness  which  weakens  and  wearies  for  the  time, 
and  incapacitates  for  exertion  afterward,  capaci- 
tates for  a  tenfold  and  higher  excellence  and  use- 
fulness. So  long  as  the  depressing  effects  of  sick- 
ness lasted,  it  was  wasting  and  hindering,  but  these 
soon  pass  away  and  leave  a  permanent  elevation 
and  improvement  on  every  side. 

Nearly  all  sorrow  has  in  it  the  same  tendency. 
While  it  lasts  it  depresses  action,  crushes  hope,  and 
destroys  energy,  but  it  renders  the  sensitive  more 
acute,  the  sympathies  more  genial,  and  the  whole 
character  loss  selfish  and  more  considerate.  It  is 
said  that  in  nature  but  for  the  occasional  seasons 
of  drought,  the  best  lands  would  soon  degenerate, 
but  these  seasons  cause  the  lands  to  suck  up  from 
the  currents  beneath,  with  the  moisture,  also  those 
mineral  manures  that  restore  and  fertilize  the  soil 
above.  It  is  thus  with  sickness  and  sorrow — once 
surmounted,  they  fertilize  the  character  and  devel- 
op? from  the  deep  fountains  of  the  human  heart  a 
joy  and  fruitfulness  not  otherwise  attainable — Jour- 
nal of  Commerce. 



A  Submarine  Fountain. — Between  Ruad  and 
the  coast  of  Syria  the  Greeks  used  to  water  their 
ships  at  a  submarine  fountain.  Another  has  been 
discovered  recently  by  Wm.  A.  Booth  off  the  coast 
of  Florida.  It  is  a  boiling  fresh  water  spring, 
twelve  miles  north  by  east  from  St.  Augustine  and 
eight  miles  off  shore.  The  water  boils  up  with 
such  great  force  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  When  first  seen  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  breaker,  and  is  consequently  generally  avoided, 
but  there  are  five  fathoms  of  water  between  it  and 
the  shore.  Ten  fathoms  of  water  are  found  to  the 
seaward,  but  no  bottom  is  found  at  the  spring  itself 
with  thirty  fathoms  of  line.  The  water  in  the 
spring  is  fresh  and  by  no  means  unpalatable. 
When  the  St.  John  river  is  high  this  spring  boils 
up  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  it  has  been  many  times  reported  as  a  rock  with 
water  breaking  over  it. 
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In  reading  the  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  women  Friends  of  London,  written  in  1777,  to 
which  we  have  this  week  given  place,  we  were 
very  pleasantly  struck  with  the  passage  *'  some  of 
the  most  deeply  baptized  ministers  have  been  led 
fervently  to  exhort  to  a  more  entire  dependence 
upon  the  inward  teaching  of  Divine  grace."  Ah, 
if  the  nominal  professors  in  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
ministers,  elders,  overseers,  and  all  those  ofinfluence, 
had  but  been  brought  into  an  entire  dependence 
upon  the  inward  teaching  of  Divine  grace,  a  very 
d inherent  state  of  things  would  be  found  within  its 
borders.  Instead  of  seeking  to  lay  waste  some 
of  the  old  fashioned  testimonies,  which  our  fathers 
bore  so  faithfully  in  their  day  and  generation,  as 
we  sorrowfully  behold  many  of  them  now  doing, 
there  would  have  been  a  united  concern  amongst 
them,  to  uphold  the  full  spirituality  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  testimonies  committed  to  this  society 
to  bear,  and  a  fervent  desire  that  not  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  of  the  spiritual  law  should  be  set  aside  or 
lightly  esteemed. 

SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

Virginia. — No  important  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  position  of  the  great  rebel  array  near  Washington. 
A  part  of  their  forces  have  been  advanced  very  near  to 
the  Federal  lines  and  within  five  miles  of  the  capitol. 
The  reports  of  great  suffering  and  mortality  from  sick- 
ness are  confirmed.  Thousands  of  Beauregard's  men 
are  stated  to  be  lying  in  the  hospitals.  The  latest  ac- 
counts from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  show  that  the 
rebel  array  under  Generals  Lee,  Floyd  and  Wise  had  not 
so  far,  obtained  any  important  advantages.  The  Federal 
forces  commanded  by  Gen.  Rosecranz,  number  19,000 
men.  Of  these  about  3,000  men  guard  the  line  of  rail- 
road from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  a  division  of  11,000 
occupies  the  ground  from  Beverly  to  Cheat  Mountain 
Pass,  and  about  5,000  were  at  Gauley's  Bridge.  The 
scattered  condition  of  the  troops  is  said  to  be  necessary 
from  the  character  of  the  district  to  be  defended. 

North  Carolina. — Much  alarm  as  well  as  exasperation 
has  been  produced  by  the  capture  of  the  forts  on  Hat- 
teras  Inlet.  The  rebels  have  abandoned  their  fortifica- 
tions on  Ocracoke  Inlet  and  carried  off  the  guns.  Since 
the  Federal  forces  have  taken  possession  of  Hatteras, 
multitudes  of  North  Carolinians  have  repaired  thither  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  white  flag  was  everywhere  exhibited. 
The  union  feeling  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  spreading  in 
the  interior.  Secret  leagues  of  loyalty  it  is  said,  exist  in 
every  county,  and  embrace  one-half  of  the  inhabitants. 
Since  the  capture  of  the  forts,  the  North  Carolina  troops 
have  been  chiefly  withdrawn  from  Virginia.  Many  of 
them  are  dissatisfied  with  the  war,  and  those  who  en- 
tered the  service  for  the  short  term  refuse  to  continue  in 
the  Confederate  army.  There  is  now  no  light  at  Cape 
Hatteras,  the  rebels  having  removed  the  lenses.  Twenty- 
five  wrecks  were  recently  counted  between  Capes  Hat- 
teras and  Henry. 

Kentucky. — This  State  has  hitherto  aimed  at  occupy- 
ing a  neutral  position  which  it  will  be  difficult  longer  to 
maintain.  The  towns  of  Columbus  and  Hickman,  near 
the  Tennessee  border,  have  been  occupied  by  the  Con- 
federate forces,  and  Paducah  at  the  month  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  has  been  occupied  by  General  Grant,  with  a 
part  of  the  Federal  army  from  Cairo.  The  hostile  armies 
have  been  thus  brought  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  and  a  collision  appeared  imminent.  The  Legisla- 
ture now  in  session  at  Frankfort,  consists  in  the  Senate 
of  27  unionists  and  11  secessionists  and  the  House  of  7(5 
unionists  and  24  secessionist?.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  Western  Kentucky  and  in- 
quire of  the  United  States  and  Confederate  military  au- 
thorities, by  whose  directions,  and  for  what  reasons,  they 
were  occupying  portions  of  the  State. 

Missouri. — The  bold  and  vigorous  measures  taken  by 
Gen.  Fremont  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Missouri 
are  said  to  be  attended  with  good  results.  Martial  law 
has  been  submitted  to  without  serious  opposition,  pro- 
bably from  the  general  conviction  of  its  necessity.  The 


reports  respecting  the  rebel  armies  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  are  conflicting.  One  is  that  Gen  M'Cullough 
was  at  Mount  Vernon  organizing  for  a  movement  north- 
ward, another  that  he  had  separated  his  forces  from  the 
Missourians  under  Gen.  Price,  and  had  withdrawn  into 
Arkansas.  The  estimates  of  the  rebel  force  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  are  equally  vague,  their 
numbers  being  rated  at  from  9,000  to  30,000.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  they  have  not  of  late  made  any  pro- 
gress towards  St.  Louis.  Gen.  Prentiss  surprised  a 
camp  of  850  rebels  at  Bloomfield,  Stoddard  county, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Arkansas  line,  and 
made  them  all  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot.  The  cap- 
tives were  taken  to  Bird's  Point  opposite  Cairo,  to  work 
in  the  entrenchments  at  that  place.  The  rebels  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Lex- 
ington, on  the  Missouri  river.  A.  passenger  train  of  cars 
on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  rail  road  was  thrown 
into  the  Piatte  river  on  the  3rd  inst.,  by  some  villain 
having  burned  the  supports  of  a  bridge.  This  fiendish 
action  caused  the  death  of  twenty  persons,  and  about 
sixty  were  maimed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Fremont  has 
been  largely  reinforced  from  the  adjacent  States.  Gen. 
Prentiss  has  been  superseded  in  bis  command  by  Gen. 
Grant,  an  officer  of  more  military  experience. 

New  York.— Mortality  last  week,  438. 

There  are  increasing  signs  of  a  general  revival  of 
business  after  a  long  period  of  depression.  The  grain 
trade  is  very  active  and  exports  large.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  domestic  dry  goods  are  in  fair  demand  with 
prices  tending  upwards. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  254. 

Crops  in  the  Northwest. — The  Chicago  Tribune  says 
that  advices  received  from  all  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois  concur  in  showing  that  the  wheat  crop  this 
season  will  not  be  nearly  as  good  as  was  expected. 
Some  estimate  the  crop  at  two-thirds  of  an  average,  but 
nearly  all  agree  that  it  will  not  exceed  half  of  the  crop 
of  1860. 

Southern  Hems. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  that 
the  growth  of  grass  in  some  of  the  streets  of  New  Or- 
leans is  so  heavy  as  to  be  well  worth  mowing. 

Gen.  Bragg,  with  three  regiments  of  troops,  has  been 
ordered  to  join  the  army  in  Virginia.  He  left  an  equal 
force  before  Fort  Pickens.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  raise  the  dry  dock,  but  the  workmen  were  fired  upon 
from  Fort  Pickens  and  compelled  to  desist. 

A  despatch  from  Richmond  says  that  there  are  about 
2,000  Federal  prisoners  confined  there.  The  Confede- 
rate Congress  had  adjourned  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
Eleventh  month. 

The  lighthouses  at  Jupiter  Inlet  and  Cape  Florida, 
have  been  blown  up  by  the  Confederates.  That  at 
Jupiter  Inlet  was  erected  by  the  Government  at  great 
expense  and  with  much  difficulty. 

Major  Lynd,  who  surrendered  his  command  of  U.  S. 
troops  in  New  Mexico  to  an  inferior  force  of  Texans,  has 
been  put  under  arrest  by  some  of  his  subordinate  offi- 
cers. 

The  privateer  Jeff.  Davis,  has  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Florida.  The  Sumpter  has  made  great  ravages 
among  American  shipping.  West  India  advices,  (via 
England,)  state  that  she  had  taken  and  sunk  no  less 
than  forty  vessels. 

The  National  Loan. — The  subscriptions  to  the  7  3-10 
loan  are  coming  in  freely  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  A  large  proportion  is  taken  in  small  sums, 
and  the  aggregate  up  to  the  close  of  last  week,  reached 
nearly  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Affairs  at  Washington. — The  City  is  said  to  be  quiet 
and  orderly,  and  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  in- 
habitants going  on  as  usual,  unmoved  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  great  army  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  rebel 
forces.  Notwithstanding  the  threateningdemonstrations 
of  the  latter,  it  is  not  believed  they  will  commence  any 
general  engagement.  Everything  connected  with  army 
preparations  has  for  the  last  few  weeks  been  kept  as 
much  as  possible  from  public  knowledge.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  forces  have  been  in- 
creased largely  and  are  constantly  receiving  accessions 
of  artillery  and  warlike  supplies. 

The  Gram  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  9th  inst.  New  York. — Sales  of  190,000 
bushels  wheat ;  at  97  a  $1.01,  for  Chicago  spring  ;  §1.12 
a  $1.15,  for  red  State  ;  and  $1.27  a  $1.29,  for  white 
Kentucky.  Oats,  33  a  34;  rye,  66  a  67.  Sales  of 
207,000  bushels  corn,  at  46  ft  47.1,  for  eastern  mixed, 
and  50  a  51  for  western  yellow.  Philadelphia. — Red 
wheat,  Si.  1  0  a  $1.15  ;  white,  $1.24  a  $1.25  ;  old  rye,  60, 
new,  53  a  56;  corn,  prime,  55  ft  56  ;  oats,  new,  28  a  29  ; 
old,  31  a  32.  Cincinnati. — Prices  are  depressed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  quantity  of  freight  accumu- 
lated at  all  the  rail  road  stations,  for  transmission  cast- 


ward.    Superfine  flour,  $3.60  a  $3.65  ;  red  wheat,  70  i\ 

75  ;  white,  83  a  85  ;  corn,  27  ;  whiskey,  14  ;  lard,  8. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  1st  inst. 

The  London  Globeannounces  that  the  army  in  Canada  1 
is  about  to  be  reinforced  by  22,500  men  during  the 
month. 

The  Times  editorially  calls  on  the  Government  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  develope  the  cultivation  of  cottooi 
in  India.  Elsewhere,  it  says,  that  it  believes  that  there  I 
will  be  no  lack  of  will  to  assist  the  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  if  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers will  point  out  the  way.  The  Government  will 
waive  all  scruples  when  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  existence  of  millions  are  at  stake. 

The  Daily  News  in  an  article  on  fugitive  slaves,  con- 
cludes that  the  Federal  cause  is  henceforth  to  be  clearly 
identified  with  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Queen  Victoria  had  left  Ireland  for  Balmoral.  The 
Queen  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Ireland. 

Four  tons  of  cotton  seed  are  being  shipped  monthly 
to  India  from  Suez.  The  prospect  of  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  India  was  very  favourable. 

The  Bombay  mail  of  Seventh  mo.  27th  had  reached 
Malta.  The  cholera  was  ravaging  the  famine  districts. 
The  harvest  prospects  were  good. 

The  French  had  claimed  protection  over  Madagascar. 
The  journals  report  that  five  cities  of  Tartary  had  been 
made  over  to  the  Russians  by  the  Emperor  of  China. 

A  new  insurrection  had  broken  out  near  Pekin. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Protestants  to  open  Schools  in  France. 

The  Independence  Beige  publishes  the  substance  of  an 
autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope,  intima- 
ting that  if  the  condition  of  affairs  be  ameliorated,  the 
present  status  quo  will  be  maintained. 

The  Patrie  says  that  matters  look  well  in  Lebanon. 

The  harvest  is  excellent  throughout  Syria. 

Wheat  and  corn  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
France  temporarily,  free  of  duty. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  was  formally  dissolved  on  the 
23rd  ult.  and  a  new  one  is  to  be  called. 

A  resolution  passed  both  Houses  declaring  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Diet  illegal,  and  protesting  against  the  un- 
constitutional and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Government. 

A  collision  had  taken  place  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  singing  "  Na- 
tional airs."    Five  persons  were  wounded. 

A  new  rescript  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Poland  is  very  conciliatory  in  its  tone. 

A  deputation  from  Finland  en  route  to  Stockholm,  to 
demand  separation  from  Russia,  had  been  arrested  by 
the  Russian  authorities. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the 
week,  reached  120,000  bales.  Prices  had  advanced  1-1G 
a  \d.  per  lb.  The  total  stock  in  port  is  estimated  at 
887,000  bales,  including  558,000  American.  The  man-' 
Chester  advices  continued  favourable.  The  market  for 
breadstufl's  was  quiet  and  steady. 

The  Bank  rate  of  discount  has  been  reduced  to  four 
per  cent.    Consols,  92f. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  2ffl 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whit- 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street; 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  HtHt-a 
Frank-ford;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  German  town,  and  No. 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Jeremiah  Hacked 
John  Carter,  John  C.  Allen. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED  PER- 
SONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  the 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  on  the  14th  of  the  Tenth 
month  at  the  usual  place  ;  they  are  held  five  evenings  inn 
the  week.  Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front^ 
or  335  S.  Fifth  Street;  William  Evans,  Jk.,  252  SJ 
Front  Street,  or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  Street. 
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Selected. 

Robert  Barclay's  Proposition  XV. 

(Concluded  from  page  10.) 

Fifthly,  They  object,  That  Christ,  Luke  xxii. 
fc6,  speaking  to  his  disciples,  command?  them, 
That  he  that  then  had  not  a  sword,  should  sell 
pis  coat,  and  buy  a  sword ;  therefore,  say  they, 
irms  are  lawful. 

I  answer,  Some  indeed  understand  this  of  the 
utward  sword,  nevertheless  regarding  only  that 
ccasion  ;  otherwise  judging,  that  Christians  are 
irohibited  wars  under  the  gospel.    Among  which 
Ambrose,  who  upon  this  place  speaks  thus  :  0 
ord  !  why  commandest  thou  me  to  buy  a  sword, 
ho  forbiddest  me  to  smite  with  it  ?    Why  com- 
andest  thou  me  to  have  it,  whom  thou  prohibitest 
o  draw  it?   Unless  perhaps  a  defence  be  prepared, 
ot  a  necessary  revenge ;  and  that  I  may  seem  to 
ave  been  able  to  revenge,  but  that  I  would  not. 
?or  the  law  forbids  me  to  smite  again ;  and  there- 
ore  perhaps  he  said  to  Peter,  offering  two  swords, 
it  is  enough]  as  if  it  had  been  lawful  until  the 
ospel-times,  that  in  the  law  there  might  be  a  learn- 
Qg  of  equity,  but  in  the  gospel  a  perfection  of 
goodness.    Others  judge  Christ  to  have  spoken 
lere  mystically,  and  not  according  to  the  letter; 
■3  Origen  upon  Mat.  xix.  saying,  If  any  looking 
o  the  letter  and  not  understanding  the  will  of  the 
rords,  shall  sell  his  bodily  garment,  and  buy  a 
word,  taking  the  words  of  Christ  contrary  to  his 
fill,  he  shall  perish;  but  concerning  which  sword 
e  speaks,  is  not  proper  here  to  mention.  And 
ruly  when  we  consider  the  answer  of  the  disciples, 
faster,  behold  here  are  two  swords  ;  understand- 
lg  it  of  outward  swords;  and  again  Christ's  an- 
wer,  It  is  enough  ;  it  seems  that  Christ  would  not 
hat  the  rest,  who  had  not  swords,  (for  they  had 
lily  two  swords,)  should  sell  their  coats,  and  buy 
n  outward  sword.    Who  can  think  that,  matters 
tanding  thu3,  he  should  have  said,  Two  were 
nough  ?    But  however,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  use 
f  arms  is  unlawful  under  the  gospel. 

Sixthly,  They  object,  That  the  scriptures  and 
Id  fathers,  so  called,  did  only  prohibit  private  re- 
'enge,  not  the  use  of  arms  for  the  defence  of  our 
miutry,  body,  wives,  children,  and  goods,  when 
he  magistrate  commands  it,  seeinr/  the  magistrate 
mght  to  be  obeyed  ;  therefore  although  it  be  Dot 
awful  for  private  men  to  do  it  of  themselves,  never- 


theless they  are  bound  to  do  it  by  the  command  of 
the  magistrate. 

I  answer,  If  the  magistrate  be  truly  a  Christian, 
or  desires  to  be  so,  he  ought  himself  in  the  first 
place,  to  obey  the  command  of  his  master,  saying, 
Love  your  enemies,  &c,  and  then  he  could  not 
command  us  to  kill  them ;  but  if  he  be  not  a  true 
Christian,  then  ought  we  to  obey  our  Lord  and 
King,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  ought  also  to  obey : 
for  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  all  ought  to  submit  to 
his  laws,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  is, 
from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  and  from  Csesar  to 
the  clown.  But  alas!  where  shall  we  find  such 
an  obedience?  0  desperate  fall !  concerning  which 
Ludov.  Viv.  writes  well,  lib.  de  con.  vit.  Christ, 
sub.  Turc.  by  relation  of  Fredericus  Sylvius,  Disc, 
de  Revol.  Belg.  p.  85.  The  prince  entered  into 
the  church,  not  as  a  true  and  plain  Christian,  which 
had  indeed  been  most  happy  and  desirable ;  but 
he  brought  in  with  him  his  nobility,  his  honours, 
his  arms,  his  ensigns,  his  triumphs,  his  haughtiness, 
his  pride,  his  superciliousness;  that  is,  he  came 
into  the  house  of  Christ  accompanied  with  the 
devil ;  and  which  could  no  ways  be  done,  he  would 
have  joined  two  houses  and  two  cities  together, 
God's  and  the  devil's,  which  could  no  more  be 
done  than  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  are 
distant  by  so  long  a  tract  both  of  sea  and  land. 
(What  communion,  saith  Paul,  is  there  betwixt 
Christ  and  Belial?)  Their  zeal  cooled  by  degrees, 
their  faith  decreased,  their  whole  piety  degenerated ; 
instead  whereof  we  make  now  use  of  shadows  and 
images,  and,  as  he  saith,  I  would  we  could  but  re- 
tain these.  Thus  far  Vives.  But  lastly,  as  to  what 
relates  to  this  thing,  since  nothing  seems  more  con- 
trary to  man's  nature,  and  seeing  of  all  things  the 
defence  of  one's  self  seems  most  tolerable,  as  itis  most 
hard  to  men,  so  it  is  the  most  perfect  part  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  that  wherein  the  denial  of 
self  and  entire  confidence  in  God  doth  most  appear; 
and  therefore  Christ  and  his  apostles  left  us  hereof 
a  most  perfect  example.  As  to  what  relates  to  the 
present  magistrates  of  the  Christian  world,  albeit 
we  deny  them  not  altogether  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, because  of  the  public  profession  they  make 
of  Christ's  name,  yet  we  may  boldly  affirm,  that 
they  are  far  from  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  because  in  the  state  in  which  they  are, 
(as  in  many  places  before  I  have  largely  observed,) 
they  have  not  come  to  the  pure  dispensation  of  the 
gospel.  And  therefore,  while  they  are  in  that  con- 
dition, we  shall  not  say,  That  war,  undertaken  upon 
a  just  occasion,  is  altogether  unlawful  to  them. 
For  even  as  circumcision  and  other  ceremonies 
were  for  a  season  permitted  to  the  Jews,  not  be- 
cause they  were  either  necessary  of  themselves,  or 
lawful  at  that  time,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
but  because  that  Spirit  was  not  yet  raised  up  in 
them,  whereby  they  could  be  delivered  from  such 
rudiments  ;  so  the  present  confessors  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  who  arc  yet  in  the  mixture,  and  not  in 
the  patient  suffering  spirit,  are  not  yet  fitted  for 
this  form  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
undefending  themselves  until  they  attain  that  per- 
fection. But  for  such  whom  Christ  has  brought 
hither  it  is  not  lawful  to  defeud  themselves  by 


arms,  but  they  ought  over  all  to  trust  to  the  Lord. 

§XVI.  But  Lastly,  to  conclude,  If  to  give  and 
receive  flattering  titles,  which  are  not  used  because 
of  the  virtues  inherent  in  the  persons,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  bestowed  by  wicked  men  upon  such 
as  themselves;  if  to  bow,  scrape,  and  cringe  to  one 
another;  if  at  every  time  to  call  themselves  each 
other's  humble  servant,  and  that  most  frequently 
without  any  design  of  real  service ;  if  this  be  the 
honour  that  comes  from  God,  and  not  the  honour 
that  is  from  below,  then  indeed  our  adversaries 
may  be  said  to  be  believers,  and  we  condemned  as 
proud  and  stubborn,  in  denying  all  these  things. 

But  if  with  Mordecai,  to  refuse  to  bow  to  proud 
Haman,  and  with  Elihu  not  to  give  flattering  titles 
to  men,  lest  we  should  be  reproved  of  our  maker; 
and  if,  according  to  Peter's  example  and  the  an- 
gel's advice,  to  bow  only  to  God,  and  not  to  our  fel- 
low servants;  and  if  to  call  no  man  lord  nor  mas- 
ter, except  under  particular  relations,  according  to 
Christ's  command;  I  say  if  these  things  are  not  to 
be  reproved,  then  are  we  not  blameworthy  in  so 
doing. 

If  to  be  vain  and  gaudy  in  apparel ;  if  to  paint 
the  face  and  plait  the  hair ;  if  to  be  clothed  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  and  if  to  be 
filled  with  ribbons  and  lace  be  to  be  clothed  in  mod- 
est apparel ;  and  if  these  be  the  ornaments  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  if  that  be  to  be  humble,  meek,  and 
mortified,  then  are  our  adversaries  good  Christians 
indeed,  and  we  proud,  singular,  and  conceited,  in 
contenting  ourselves  with  what  need  and  conveniency 
calls  for,  and  condemning  what  is  more  as  super- 
fluous; but  not  otherwise. 

If  to  use  games,  sports,  plays;  if  to  card,  dice, 
and  dance;  if  to  sing,  fiddle,  and  pipe;  if  to  use 
stage-plays  and  comedies,  and  to  lie,  counterfeit, 
and  dissemble,  be  to  fear  always;  and  if  that  be 
to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  if  that 
be  to  pass  our  sojourning  here  in  fear;  and  if  that 
be  to  use  this  world  as  if  we  did  not  use  it ;  and  if 
that  be  not  to  fashion  ourselves  according  to  our 
former  lusts ;  to  be  not  conformable  to  the  spirit 
and  vain  conversation  of  this  world ;  then  are  our 
adversaries,  notwithstanding  they  use  these  things, 
and  plead  for  them,  very  good,  sober,  mortified, 
and  self-denying  Christians,  and  we  justly  to  be 
blamed  for  judging  them  ;  but  not  otherwise. 

If  the  profanation  of  the  holy  name  of  God;  if 
to  exact  oaths  one  from  another  upon  every  light 
occasion  ;  if  to  call  God  to  witness  in  things  of  such 
a  nature,  in  which  no  earthly  king  would  think  him- 
self lawfully  and  honourably  to  be  a  witness,  be  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  man,  I  shall  confess  that  our 
adversaries  are  excellent  good  Christians,  and  we 
wanting  in  our  duty:  but  if  the  contrary  be  true, 
of  necessity  our  obedience  to  God  in  this  thing  must 
be  acceptable. 

If  to  revenge  ourselves,  or  to  render  injury,  evil 
for  evil,  wound  for  wound,  to  take  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth;  if  to  fight  for  outward  and  perishing 
things,  to  go  a  warring  one  against  another,  whom 
we  never  saw,  nor  with  whom  we  never  had  any 
contest,  nor  any  thing  to  do  ;  being  moreover  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  only 
that  the  magistrates  of  the  nations  foment  quar- 
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rels  one  against  another,  the  causes  whereof  are 
for  the  most  part  unknown  to  the  soldiers  that  fight, 
as  -well  as  upon  whose  side  the  right  or  wrong  is  ; 
arid  yet  to  be  so  furious,  and  rage  one  against  an- 
other, to  destroy  and  spoil  all,  that  this  or  the  other 
worship  may  be  received  or  abolished  ;  if  to  do 
this,  and  much  more  of  this  kind,  be  to  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ,  then  are  our  adversaries  indeed  true 
Christians,  and  we  miserable  heretics,  that  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  spoiled,  taken,  imprisoned,  banished, 
beaten,  and  evilly  entreated,  without  any  resistance, 
placing  our  trust  only  in  God,  that  he  may  defend 
us,  and  lead  us  by  the  way  of  the  Cross  unto  his 
kingdom.  But  if  it  be  otherways,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly receive  the  reward  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  those  that  cleave  to  him,  and,  in  deny- 
ing themselves,  confide  in  him. 

And  to  sum  up  all,  if  to  use  all  these  things,  and 
many  more  that  might  be  instanced,  be  to  walk  in 
the  straight  way  that  leads  to  life,  be  to  take  up 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  be  to  die  with  him  to  the  lusts 
and  perishing  vanities  of  this  world,  and  to  arise 
with  him  in  newness  of  life,  and  sit  down  with  him 
in  the  heavenly  places,  then  our  adversaries  may 
be  accounted  such,  and  they  need  not  fear  they 
are  in  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction, 
and  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  that  have  laid 
aside  all  these  things  for  Christ's  sake,  to  the 
crucifying  of  our  own  lusts,  and  to  the  procuring 
to  ourselves  shame,  reproach,  hatred,  and  ill- 
will  from  the  men  of  this  world  :  not  as  if  by  so 
doing  we  judged  to  merit  heaven,  but  as  knowing 
they  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  Him  who  redeems 
his  children  from  the  love  of  this  world,  and  its 
lusts,  and  leads  them  in  the  ways  of  Truth  and  holi- 
ness, in  which  they  take  delight  to  walk. 

The  Sickles. — "  Let  the  sickles  alone,"  said  a 
farmer  to  his  son,  who  was  left  in  the  field  while 
the  reapers  went  to  dinner.  James  obeyed  his 
father  for  a  time  ;  but  at  length  he  grew  lonesome, 
and  took  up  a  sickle  "just  to  look  at  it."  He  then 
felt  its  edge,  and  then  thought  he  would  cut  "  one 
handful."  In  so  doing  he  cut  his  little  finger,  in- 
flicting a  wound  which  rendered  the  middle  joint 
useless  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  it  was 
healed,  an  ugly  scar  and  a  stiff  finger  were  lasting 
mementoes  of  his  disobedience. 

Disobedience  to  his  heavenly  Father  leaves  a 
scar  on  the  sinner's  soul,  and  lessens  his  capacity 
for  virtue.  What  a  frightful  appearance  would 
many  a  soul  present,  could  its  scarred  and  maimed 
condition  be  made  visible.  Unseen  facts  are  as 
real  as  those  which  are  seen  by  the  eye.  Every 
sin  leaves  its  mark  on  the  soul.  Every  sin  in- 
creases the  soul's  tendency  to  sin,  and  lessens  its 
power  for  virtue.  Every  sin  thus  effects  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of  the  soul.  It  is 
not  merely  registered  in  the  book  of  God's  remem- 
brance :  it  is  registered  in  the  very  condition  of  the 
soul. 


Rhinoceros  in  tlie  River. — On  the  10th  ult.,  a 
collision  occurred  between  the  steamers  Key  City 
and  Luzerne,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  vicinity  of 
La  Crosse.  The  Luzerne  had  on  board  the  ciicus- 
traiued  animals,  &c,  belonging  to  Dan  llicc.  The 
cage  containing  the  trained  rhinoceros,  weighing 
over  four  thousand  pounds,  was  knocked  into  the 
river.  The  door  of  the  cage  was  open,  and  the 
animal  fastened  with  a  chain  and  ring  in  his  nose. 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  employ  of  Rice  watched 
a  day  or  two,  in  hopes  the  monster  would  make 
his  appearance  ;  but,  supposing  him  to  be  drowned, 
they  left.  Subsequently  be  was  discovered  fro- 
licking in  the  Mississippi,  but  sank  on  being  ar- 
proached.    At  the  last  accounts  be  had  taken  to 


a  slough,  and  the  La  Crosse  Democrat,  of  the  27th 
ult.,  thus  records  one  of  his  land  pranks  : 

"  Sunday  afternoon,  Charles  Wrigbtson,  F.  W. 
Brown  and  Robert  Eggleston,  while  roasting 
green  corn  on  the  bank  of  the  slough,  five  miles 
below  here,  were  half  scared  to  death  by  hearing 
a  heavy  tramp,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  rhino- 
ceros, as  he  appeared  here  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  in  July,  minus  the  blanket  and  chain  in 
his  nose,  rushed  upon  them  with  a  terrible  bellow, 
catching  Eggleston  on  his  snout  and  throwing  him, 
as  he  says,  at  least  fifty  feet  over  and  back  of  him, 
breaking  an  arm  and  two  ribs  in  the  fall.  The 
monster  plunged  into  the  river,  and  the  other  two 
persons,  badly  scared,  but  not  hurt,  procured  a 
buggy,  took  the  seat  out,  filled  the  box  with  grass 
and  a  blanket,  and  brought  Eggleston  to  his 
home  in  this  city,  where  he  is  now  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Cameron.  The  ribs  were  evidently  broken 
by  the  snout  of  the  animal,  as  the  flesh  was  badly 
torn." 

The  "  slough"  in  which  the  animal  had  estab- 
lished himself  is  about  five  miles  below  La  Crosse, 
and  is  very  deep,  with  muddy  bottom.  The  Demo- 
crat says : 

"  Though  it  is  just  such  a  place  as  he  was  cap- 
tured from  in  the  East,  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
he  may  remain  quiet  without  taking  a  notion  to 
prowl  around  the  country  in  search  of  better  fare. 
This  forenoon  several  of  our  sportsmen  went  down 
to  the  spot  to  make  arrangements  for  his  capture, 
when,  if  successful,  they  can  start  a  show  of  their 
own.  He  was  seen  this  forenoon  swimming  in  the 
waters  of  the  slough,  but  sunk  after  sporting,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  a  few  moments  with  back  and 
nose  above  water.  About  a  hundred  persons  have 
gone  down  there  to  help  in  his  capture." — Ledger. 

Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
The  following  observations  were  made  in  the 
year  1832. 

"  Ever  sincelhave  attended  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
my  mind  has  been  deeply  exercised,  according  to 
my  capacity,  for  the  welfare  of  this  people.  As  I 
proceed  in  my  pilgrimage,  I  trust  my  confidence 
is  increasing,  that  the  great  "I  am,"  the  King  of 
Zion,  still  reigns,  and  will  reign  to  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  enemies,  and  that  he  alone  is  equal  to 
take  care  of  his  church,  and  to  overrule  all  things 
for  the  good  of  his  little  dependent  ones.  Yet,  oh  ! 
how  awful  do  the  times  appear  in  which  we  live  : 
and  how  awfully  critical  is  our  standing  among  the 
various  professions  around  us  :  doubtless,  it  has 
always  been  so,  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  any 
paiticular  age  may  have  thought.  Every  period 
has  had  its  dangers,  its  temptations,  its  responsi- 
bilities. Yet  surely  ours  are,  if  not  new,  very 
specious  snares,  and  when  I  look  around,  I  am 
ready  to  think,  who,  even  among  the  highest  in 
knowledge,  in  faith,  or  in  gifts,  is  not  fearfully 
liable  to  fall  into  some  of  these  snares.  Oh  !  I 
have  this  day  seen,  as  I  think,  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord,  the  enemy  endeavouring  to  deceive,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  very  elect.  There  are  baits  already 
laid,  golden  baits,  which  if  they  are  not  seen  and 
shunned,  will  even  devour  those  who  devour  them. 
I  see  not  how  some,  who  now  take  the  lead 
amongst  us,  will  or  can  escape  being  carried  away, 
as  with  a  sweeping  flood,  by  that  which  they  are 
now  swimming  in  ;  unless  the  Lord  prevent,  I  see 
not  how  this  Society  can  escape  being  landed,  yea 
stranded,  on  a  rock.  Every  day,  every  fresh  oc- 
casion of  witnessing  the  spirit  and  proceedings  of 
these  times,  convinces  me  beyond  all  hesitation, 
that  we  are  fast  verging  to  a  crisis — an  alarming 
crisis,  and  a  shaking,  silting  crisis, — when  every 
foundation  will  be  discovered, — every  covering  re- 


moved. And  though  many  will  say,  "  Lo,  here  ia 
Christ,  and  lo  there  !"  is  he  not  with  us,  and  do 
we  not  own  him  and  follow  him  ?  Yet  a  clean 
separation  will  take  place  between  the  chaff  and 
the  wheat ;  and  nothing  will  be  able  to  endure  the  j 
refining  heat  of  that  day,  besides  the  beaten  gold. 
Oh  !  how  loose,  how  crude,  how  mixed  are  the  views 
of  many,  how  accommodating,  how  shifting  is  the 
ground  they  stand  upon,  how  lofty  and  superficial 
is  their  edifice,  though  beautiful  and  apparently 
solid  also.  Oh !  for  more  humiliation,  fasting, 
waiting !  Oh !  for  less  activity,  less  self-conceit, 
less  taking  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  vain.  May 
such  a  view  of  things  conduce  to  drive  and  keep 
me  yet  nearer  to  the  Source  of  all  safety  and  of  all 
succor,  that  I  may  abide  in  Him,  and  grow  up  in 
Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head  !" 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  foregoing  im- 
pressive remarks  is  especially  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  When  the  judgment  is  en-  j 
lightened  to  perceive  the  snares  into  which  others 
have  fallen,  and  from  which  the  Divine  mercy  may 
have  preserved  us,  so  far  from  any  feeling  of  self 
complacency  being  allowable,  it  should  rather  serve 
to  admonish  us  of  our  own  frailty  and  liability  to 
err  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left.  Without 
this  care,  there  is  great  danger  of  a  censorious  dis- 
position being  indulged,  which  will  feed  the  life  of 
corrupt  self,  and  thus  our  own  preservation  from 
some  evils,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  prove  a  stumb- 
ling block,  and  source  of  weakness  and  danger. 
Truly  in  this  state  of  probation  we  stand  as  on  "  a 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire"  and  it  behooves  us 
to  seek  in  reverent  humility  to  be  kept  under  the 
continual  influence  of  that  Divine  power  which  can 
alone  give  the  victory,  keep  us  from  falling,  and 
enable  the  soul  to  ascribe  the  glory  and  praise  to 
Him  to  whom  only  they  belong. 

Pardon  and  Grace. — "When  I  first  entered  the 
Christian  life,"  said  Wilberforce,  shortly  before  his 
death,  "  my  prayer  was  for  pardon  and  grace.  And 
now  that  1  am  near  the  end  of  my  course,  I  find 
that  all  my  petitions,  all  the  wants  of  my  soul,  may 
still  be  comprehended  in  those  two  requests — par- 
don and  grace." 

Here  are  the  universal  and  perpetual  desires  of 
the  renewed  soul.  When  David  said,  "  I  have 
gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep,  seek  thy  servant,"  he 
prayed  for  pardon  and  grace. 

When  the  penitent  and  returning  Church  prays,  , 
"  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  gracious- 
ly," Hosea  xiv.,  what  is  it  but  a  prayer  for  'pardon 
and  grace. 

When  Paul  sends  us  to  the  throne  of  grace," 
Heb.  iv.,  to  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  us 
in  time  of  need,  pardon  and  grace  form  the  whole 
burden  of  the  supplications  he  enjoins  upon  us. 

When  God  promises,  in  his  last  covenant,  "  I  i 
will  be  merciful  unto  their  unrighteousness,  and  1 
their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  i  | 
more ;"  and  "I  will  put  my  law  in  their  minds,  and  i 
write  it  in  their  hearts,"  jmrdon  and  grace  com-  ( 
prehend  the  whole  boundless  grant  of  divine  com-  i 
passion  and  goodness. 

Pardon  and  grace!  the  very  intensity  with 
which  the  new-born  soul  longs  for  them,  is  a  sure 
proof  of  the  gracious  life  within. 

Pardon  and  grace !  The  soul  that  has  them  y 
has  all  thiDgs  else,  either  in  possession  or  sure  re-  I* 
version.  Oh!  "the  mountain  of  light,"  and  "the  j1' 
sea  of  light,"  those  priceless  diamonds  which  glow  i'1 
on  the  wrists  of  the  King  of  Persia,  are  worthless  \\ 
in  comparison  of  those  inestimable  gems.  "  pardon  ^ 
and  grace  I"1  : 

That  disposition  is  opposite  to  faith,  which  is  ' 
only  to  be  convinced  by  external  evidences. 
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From  "  The  Family  Treasury ." 

Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 

THE  CHURCH  OP  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  AND 
THE  LAST  VIEW  OF  JERUSALEM. 

We  had  left  our  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  until  our  last  day  in  Jerusalem,  not  pur- 
posely, but  because  localities  more  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, and  less  desecrated  by  superstition,  had 
engrossed  our  attention. 

In  visiting  this  Church,  we  felt  as  if  we  were 
leaving  the  home  of  Jewish  kings  and  prophets,  and 
the  earthly  footprints  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  enter 
on  a  region  full,  indeed,  of  deep  human  and  his- 
torical interest,  but  altogether  on  a  lower  level. 

Our  thought,  as  we  descended  the  steps  into  the 
court  outside  the  Church,  was  not  so  much  of  Gol- 
gotha, or  the  tomb  hewn  in  the  rock,  as  of  the 
countless  pilgrim-feet  which  had  trodden  those 
steps  for  centuries,  of  the  innumerable  hearts 
which  had  throbbed  with  eager  joy,  or  almost 
stood  still  with  awe  in  approaching  those  sacred 
walls. 

The  front  and  the  arched  doors  are  very  mas- 
sive and  elaborately  ornamented.  You  compare 
them  mentally,  not  with  anything  in  the  Bible, 
but  with  Venice,  or  Milan,  or  Cologne.  You  are 
transported  into  the  middle  ages,  the  middle  ages 
orientalized.  You  pass  from  the  burning  sacrifice 
into  the  dark  church.  You  are  no  longer  in  the 
city  where  David  dwelt — where  Nicodemus  came 
to  Jesus  by  night — by  which  the  Brook  Kedron 
flowed — to  which  her  King  came,  lowly  and  riding 
on  an  ass — and  which  the  little  children  entered, 
singing  Hosannas,  in  the  light  of  the  spring  morn- 
ing— where  the  blind  and  lame  were  touched  by 
those  healing  hands,  and  walked  and  saw.  You 
are  in  another  world,  lighted,  not  by  the  blaze  of 
the  Syrian  sun,  or  the  starlight  of  the  Syrian  night, 
but  by  faint  rays  stealing  through  mediaeval  win- 
dows. The  air  around  you  is  no  breeze  from  the 
Great  Sea,  or  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan,  but 
the  air  of  a  vault  perfumed  with  incense. 

The  group  of  Moslem  soldiers  sitting  on  a  raised 
matted  stone  platform  at  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
reminds  you  for  an  instant  of  the  scenes  enacted 
here  at  Easter,  when  Turkish  sabres  have  to  re- 
strain Christian  worshippers  from  tearing  each 
other  in  pieces  in  their  eagerness  to  light  their 
torches  at  the  "sacred  fire,"  a  singular  collision  of 
three  religions,  Mohammedan,  Christian,  and  Pa- 
gan. But  passing  on,  you  forget  this  strange  dis- 
cord, and  are  back  again  in  the  days  of  Bichard 
Ceeur  de  Lion,  or  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
then  mediaeval  religion  seems  to  rise  before  you  al- 
legorized in  stone. 

Surely  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
are  as  contrary  Co  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity, 
as  the  worship  of  the  glorified  Virgin  Mother — 
"Mary  the  immaculate,"  which  has  succeeded 
them.  To  turn  from  the  living  Lord  to  the  aban- 
doned tomb  is  as  strange  a  perversion  as  to  turn 
from  the  dying  Iledeemer  on  the  cross  to  the 
mournful  mother  beside  it, — 

" 'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant 
Ob  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant — 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want." 

And  ours  is  a  religion  of  life;  our  Lord  the  Prince 
of  life,  the  Bread  of  life,  the  Life  itself,  who  burst 
the  bands  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  of  them.  All  this  presses 
sensibly  on  the  heart  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Crusades  pet- 
rified, and  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  comes  over 
you  a3  you  stand  within  these  massive  walls. 

That  flight  of  step3  leading  to  a  stone  platform, 
which  to  you  may  seem  little  more  than  the  rood- 


loft,  or  the  Calvary  of  any  mediaeval  church,  is 
what  Crusaders  died  to  win.  Countless  forms  have 
been  prostrated  there  in  passionate  adoration.  We 
saw  a  man  reverently  embracing  and  kissing  col- 
umn after  column. 

Ours  is  a  religion  of  life  and  light,  not  of  sepul- 
chres or  relics.  Our  sanctuaries  are  not  the  twi- 
light of  umbrageous  groves,  or  the  night  of  oracu- 
lar caverns  or  monumental  vaults.  Precious,  in- 
deed, is  every  relic  of  the  work  of  the  hand  we 
may  touch  no  more,  but  the  hand  of  Him  we  adore 
is  working  around  us  every  where.  Every  star  that 
shines,  and  every  blossom  that  opens  is  not  a  relic 
of  His  absent  work,  but  a  token  of  His  living  pre- 
sence. The  voice  which  said,  "It  is  finished,"  is 
not  silenced  for  us.  We  know  it.  It  speaks  to  us 
day  by  day  in  ever  loving  words.  Let  us  treasure 
if  we  will,  every  relic  of  the  dead  we  honour.  But 
Christ  is  not  dead.  He  is  risen.  He  was  dead 
and  is  living  again,  and  behold  he  liveth  for  ever- 
more. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  we  on  earth 
are  said  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord,  but  never  is 
it  said  that  the  Lord  is  absent  from  us.  On  the 
contrary,  He  is  with  us  always  until  the  end  of  the 
world.  Death  removes  us  to  be  present  with  Him. 
But  now  to-day,  and  "all  the  days,"  He  is  with  us 
He  makes  his  abode  with  us.  He  will  never  leave 
us  nor  forsake  us. 

Have  not  all  representations  of  the  Church  as  a 
"widow,"  or  a  "widowed  bride,"  a  tendency  to 
sentimentalism  1  The  Bible  never  uses  this  lan- 
guage. The  image  employed  in  Epistles  and 
Apocalypse  is  one  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter The  widow  is  desolate,  lonely,  her  gaze  is  to- 
ward the  past,  to  the  life  finished  and  closed.  The 
heart  of  the  betrothed  bride  is  in  the  future,  in  the 
day  which  ends  separation,  in  the  new  life  opening 
before  her.  The  Bible  compares  the  Church,  not 
to  the  widow,  but  to  the  betrothed  bride.  The 
marriage  supper  has  yet  to  take  place.  The  new 
and  everlasting  home  is  being  prepared;  it  has  yet 
to  be  entered.  The  attitude  of  all  healthy  Chris- 
tianity is  not  stooping  down  and  looking  into  the 
sepulchre  weeping,  "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,"  but  looking  up  to  the  risen  Lord,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  voice,  and  answering,  Babboni. 

We  left  the  church  and  ascended  the  steps  worn 
by  the  feet  or  knees  of  so  many  pilgrims,  and  de- 
scended the  Via  Dolorosa  with  its  "  window  of  the 
Ecce  Homo,"  and  its  various  legendary  stations. 

What  a  strange  reversal  of  the  parables  the 
Crusades  were — a  Pilgrim's  Progress  read  the 
wrong  way;  the  body  making  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
material  Jerusalem  ;  the  Christian  armour,  mail 
or  steel,  instead  of  faith,  and  the  word  of  God,  and 
prayer;  the  Christian  warfare  against  the  bodies 
of  Moslems  instead  of  against  fleshly  lusts  and 
wicked  spirits.  If  the  Crusades  had  only  been  an 
allegoric  drama  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
they  certainly  might  be  valued  as  teridiug  to  give 
vividness  to  our  conceptions  of  the  true  warfare  of 
the  Cross.  But  the  Crusaders  were  men  and  wo- 
men with  human  hearts  and  deathless  souls.  Among 
them  must  have  been  some  who  really  longed,  like 
Christian,  to  get  rid  of  that  terrible  burden,  who 
travelled  all  that  weary  and  perilous  journey  with 
the  fond  hope  that  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  they 
would  in  some  way  be  nearer  heaven,  would  obtain 
spiritual  deliverance,  and  receive  spiritual  blessing. 
To  such,  what  hours  of  agonizing  conflict  and  bit- 
ter disappointment  must  have  been  spent  here, 
when  the  first  rush  of  enthusiastic  devotion  had 
subsided  !  The  burden  of  guilt  unremoved,  the 
power  of  sin  unbroken,  heaven  as  far  as  ever,  the 
Saviour  as  invisible!  Yet,  perchance  on  some 
such,  as  they  turned  their  steps  despondingly  home- 


ward, the  glad  tidings  dawned  that  the  crucified 
and  risen  Lord  could  be  as  near  them  in  Germany 
or  England  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  Holy 
War,  so  often  a  defeat  in  Palestine,  might  in  his 
strength  be  always  victorious  in  works  of  faith  and 
labours  of  love  at  home. 

We  returned  from  the  Church  of  Helena  and  the 
Crusaders  to  the  Turkish  city  of  to-day.  Every- 
where we  were  surrounded  by  tokens  which  showed 
how  the  great  conflict  of  the  middle  ages  had  ended. 
Moslem  shopkeepers  sat  composedly  smoking  in  the 
bazaars;  Moslem  women  passed  us  with  their  veiled 
faces;  Moslem  domes  crowned  the  heights  of  Mo- 
riah;  Moslem  muezzins  called  to  prayer  from  the 
galleries  of  the  minarets.  The  very  name  of  Chris- 
tian is  a  bond.  We  must  lament  that  the  curse  of 
Moslem  rule  should  fall  on  any  spot  on  earth.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  as  regards  the  sacred  as- 
sociation of  the  Holy  Land,  Moslem  listlessuess, 
and  even  Moslem  fanaticism,  have  done  less  to  de- 
stroy them  than  monastic  superstitious.  Two  or 
three  centuries  of  Crusading  rule  would  have  left 
little  but  a  mass  of  mediaeval  legends  to  guide  us 
through  Palestine.  Turkish  rule  has,  at  least,  left 
it  Oriental.  The  language  of  the  peasantry  is 
still  allied  to  that  in  which  our  Lord  awoke  the 
dead  maiden  to  life,  and  uttered  his  own  cry  of 
agony.  The  names  of  villages,  and  fountains,  and 
towns  are  still  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  traditions  of  monks  who 
would  find  you  the  locale  of  any  scriptural  narra- 
tive (whether  parable  or  history)  within  convenient 
distances  of  each  other,  on  sufficient  notice,  are 
valueless  indeed.  But  the  traditions  of  peasants 
who  have  never  read  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
and  yet  spake  of  Shiloh,  or  Nazareth,  or  Tyre  by 
names  David  could  have  understood,  are  absolutely 
satisfactory.  Our  wonder  in  the  Holy  Land  was, 
not  that  we  could  trace  so  little,  but  that  we  could 
identify  so  much.  Once  leave  the  narrow  streets 
and  Saracenic  gates  of  the  city  itself,  and  you  are 
on  the  very  hills  and  valleys  where  Jesus  "went 
about  doing  good."  Deeply  did  we  feel  this,  as 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth  of  June  we  at 
length  collected  our  muleteers  and  horses,  and  set 
off  two  or  three  hours  before  night  for  Bethel. 
The  hills  which  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,  the 
valleys  and  the  brook,  were  real  and  familiar  places 
to  us  for  evermore. 

We  had  toiled  through  the  stony  bottom  of  the 
dark  valley  of  Hinnom.  We  had  sat  one  sunny 
afternoon  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  looking 
across  the  valley  to  the  slopes  of  Zion.  We  had 
gone  round  about  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
manding from  different  angles  the  table-land  on 
the  west,  the  deep  valleys  on  the  east,  and  south. 
We  had  drunk  of  the  clear,  cold  waters  which  flow 
underneath  the  temple.  We  had  stood  by  the  an- 
cient reservoirs,  one  of  which  must  have  been  Be- 
thesda,  and  another  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  for  since 
Roman  times  no  energetic  and  enlightened  rule  has 
continued  long  enough  to  commence  useful  public 
works  of  any  such  extent  as  these.  We  had 
groped  our  way  through  the  rifled  sepulchres, 
whose  entrances  no  one,  for  centuries,  had  cared 
to  "  whiten"  or  adorn.  We  had  carefully  guided 
our  horses  over  the  rough  ground  outside  the  gates, 
and  among  the  broken  cisterns  and  deserted  wells, 
which  made  such  dangerous  "pits"  for  them  to  fall 
into.  We  had  rambled  over  the  slopes  of  Zion, 
and  gathered  the  long  dagger-like  thorns  which 
grow  on  the  prickly  bushes  there.  We  had  ex- 
plored the  Temple  area,  and  stood  on  the  very 
place  where  the  blind  eyes  had  first  seen,  and 
lame  feet  had  first  walked,  and  the  deaf  ears  had 
been  unstopped  at  the  touch  or  word  of  Jesus; — 
where,  in  the  women's  court,  that  all  might  ap- 
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proach  and  learn,  our  Lord  taught  openly,  and 
even  as  be  spoke  words  of  eternal  wisdom,  and 
answered  every  subtle  cavil,  was  at  leisure  to  watcb 
and  mark  with  bis  approval  the  poor  widow  cast- 
ing her  mite  into  the  treasury. 

We  had  crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  and  wan- 
dered up  the  valley,  in  some  quiet  nook  of  which, 
among  the  olives,  was  Gethsemane.  We  had 
watched  from  Olivet  the  sunrise  light  up  the  roofs 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sunset  glow  behind  them. 
We  had  seen  the  city  over  which,  when  He  beheld 
it,  He  wept,  burst  suddenly  on  our  sight,  in  that 
ascent  on  the  road  from  Jericho.  We  had  sat  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  gazed  across  the  Ke- 
dron valley  to  where  the  goodly  buildings  had  stood, 
now  overthrown.  We  had  gone  over  and  over 
again  the  footpath  to  Bethany,  with  the  wild  fig- 
tree  beside  it  here  and  there,  until  its  rugged  way 
had  grown  familiar  to  us.  Seated  on  those  very 
slopes  under  the  shade  of  trees,  more  abundant  no 
doubt  than  now,  treading  those  very  paths,  shel- 
tered in  the  recesses  of  that  same  valley,  the  voice 
of  Jesus  had  been  heard  in  familiar  conversation 
with  the  disciples.  On  that  same  level  summit  of 
Moriah,  His  voice,  in  more  powerful  tones,  had 
taught  the  listening  multitudes,  and  silenced  the 
cavilling  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  not  with  the 
majesty  of  thunder,  or  the  voice  as  of  a  trumpet, 
or  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  but  a  human 
voice,  whose  tones  would  have  been  inaudible  at  a 
few  hundred  yards  distance, — a  human  voice, 
thrilling  with  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  The 
words  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
voice  would  have  been  inaudible  across  the  Ke- 
dron valley. 

Within  sight  of  those  walls  near  the  city,  the 
three  crosses  had  been  raised,  with  the  three  ago- 
nized sufferers  on  them,  exposed  to  the  unpitying 
gaze  of  the  multitudes  who  came  to  see  the  sight, 
and  the  careless  mockeries  of  those  that  passed  by 
on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem.  The  mystical 
shadow  of  one  of  those  crosses  has  since  then  em- 
braced the  world,  and  within  it  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number,  have  found  shelter,  and 
safety,  and  rest.  But  then,  before  the  midday 
darkness  came  over  the  land,  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  two,  or  from  the  num- 
ber of  similar  crosses  which  afterwards  terribly  ex- 
posed the  agonies  of  their  victims  to  the  gaze  of  be- 
sieged Jerusalem.  There  was  nothing  gigantic  about 
it,  infinite  as  its  results  will  be.  It  overshadowed, 
not  the  city,  but  only  a  few  yards  of  earth  be- 
neath it,  and  at  a  little  distance  you  would  not 
have  distinguished  one  of  those  three  tortured 
forms  from  another,  infinitely  different  as  the  suf- 
ferers were, — the  Saviour,  the  saved,  and  the  lost. 

And  on  these  heights  of  Olivet,  above  Bethany, 
that  human  voice  had  been  heard  again,  in  familiar 
tones,  blessing  the  disciples.  The  hands  that  had 
been  stretched  out  and  nailed  to  the  cross  were 
lifted  up  to  bless.  And  there,  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction, the  well-known  form  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  into  heaven. 

It  was  with  thoughts  such  as  these  that  we  rode 
silently  away  from  Jerusalem  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2Uth  of  June.  Our  road  lay  across  Scopas, 
and  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Titus.  On  this  grouud 
the  armies  of  Home  had  encamped,  slowly  but 
surely  clasping  the  infatuated  city  in  their  deadly 
embrace,  and  here  those  who  may  have  been  left 
to  guard  the  camp  in  the  day  of  the  capture,  must 
have  seen  the  avenging  flames  burst  forth  from  the 
Temple  on  Moriuh,  no  more  as  from  a  sacrificial 
altar,  but  as  from  the  funeral,  pile  of  the  guilty 
city,  from  which  every  disciple  of  the  Saviour  it 
had  crucified  had  previously  been  rescued. 

Once  more  on  the  height  to  the  north,  we  paused 


to  take  our  last  view  of  Jerusalem.  The  only  hu- 
man feature  in  the  desolate  landscape,  the  city,  rests 
couched  on  the  edge  of  the  high  tableland  of  Ju- 
daea ;  the  mural  crown  enclasps  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  the  white  roofs,  and  domes,  and  minarets 
gleam  from  afar,  still  with  something  of  a  queenly 
dignity.  The  brown  hills  stand  round  about  it, 
the  b  ue  mountains  of  Moab  gird  the  distant  hori- 
zon. Beautiful  for  situation  it  stands,  the  mountain 
city,  the  city  where  David  dwelt,  the  holy  city,  the 
city  which  God  chose,  the  city  over  which  "  Jesus 
wept,"  desecrated  by  man's  darkest  crime,  conse- 
crated by  the  most  marvellous  manifestation  of 
God's  redeeming  love.  E.  c. 

What  can  be  done  with  Paper. — A  writer  in 
Blaclcuood's  Magazine  says  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  thousand  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental  pur- 
poses to  which  paper  is  applicable  in  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese.  He  states  that  he  sawit  made  into 
materials  so  closely  resembling  Russian  and  Mo 
rocco  leather  and  pig  skin,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  detect  the  difference.  With  the  aid  of  lacker 
varnish  and  skilful  painting,  paper  made  excellent 
trunks,  tobacco  bags,  cigar  cases,  saddles,  teles- 
cope cases,  the  frames  of  microscopes  ;  and  he  even 
saw  and  used  excellent  water-proof  coats,  made  of 
simple  paper,  which  did  keep  out  the  rain,  and 
were  as  supple  as  the  best  Mackintosh.  The  Ja- 
panese use  neither  silk  nor  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
towels,  mr  dusters;  paper  in  their  hands  serves  as 
an  excellent  substitute.  It  is  soft,  thin,  tough,  of 
a  pale  yellowish  colour,  very  plentiful  and  very 
cheap.  The  inner  walls  of  many  Japanese  apart- 
ments are  formed  of  paper,  being  nothing  more 
than  painted  screens ;  their  windows  are  covered 
with  a  fine  translucent  description  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ;  it  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
nearly  everything  in  a  Japanese  household  ;  and 
he  saw  what  seemed  to  be  balls  of  twine,  but  which 
were  nothing  but  long  shreds  of  tough  paper  rolled 
up.  If  a  shopkeeper  had  a  parcel  to  tie,  he  would 
take  a  strip  of  paper,  roll  it  quickly  between  his 
hands,  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  was  quite 
as  strong  as  the  ordinary  string  at  home.  In  short, 
without  paper  all  Japan  would  come  to  a  dead 
lock  ;  and  indeed,  lest  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
his  authority,  a  tyrannical  husband  should  stop  his 
wife's  paper,  the  sage  Japanese  mothers-in-law  in- 
variably stipulate  that  the  bride  is  to  have  allowed 
to  her  a  certain  quantity  of  paper. 

Jacob  before  Meeting Esau. — To-morrow  Esau  and 
Jacob  are  to  meet.  There  was  a  quarrel  of  long- 
standing between  them,  which  had  all  the  bitterness 
of  a  domestic  feud.  Jacob  had  deceived  and  deeply 
injured  his  brother.  He  had  not  seen  Esau  for 
many  years,  and  dreading  his  vengeance,  he  now 
heard  of  his  approach,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
men,  with  fear  and  trembling.  Greatly  alarmed, 
he  cried,  "God  of  my  father  Abraham,  God  of  my 
father  Isaac,  deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the 
hand  of  my  brother  ;  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will 
come  and  smite  me,  the  mother  with  the  children." 
l'attern  to  us,  when  temptation  threatens  or  dark 
misfortunes  lower.  Jacob,  having  done  all  that 
man's  wisdom  could  devise,  or  his  power  could  do 
in  the  circumstances,  flies  for  help  to  God.  He 
will  prepare  for  to-morrow's  trial  by  a  night  of 
prayer.  Sending  off  his  wives  and  children  across 
Jabbok's  stream,  to  place  them  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  danger,  and  leave  these  innocent  ones  to 
forget  it  in  sleep's  sweet  oblivion,  he  seeks  himself 
a  solitary  spot.  With  deepest  silence  all  around 
him,  and  the  blight  stars  above  his  head,  he  is 
alone  with  God.  Suddenly  some  one  gra>ps  him. 
Folded  in  his  arms,  Jacob  cannot  cast  him  off. 


Now  it  becomes  a  struggle  for  the  mastery.  Locked 
together,  they  wrestle  in  the  dark;  and,  in  some 
mysterious  spiritual  wrestling,  the  night  passes, 
and  the  conflict  lasts  till  break  of  day.  "  Let  me 
go,"  said  the  other,  "  for  the  day  breaketh." 
Jacob  but  held  him  faster.  He  had  found  out  the 
other  wrestler;  danger  gave  him  boldness;  faith 
gave  him  confidence ;  and,  clinging  to  God  with 
the  grasp  of  a  drowning  man,  he  replied,  "  I  will 
not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."  And  when 
he  had  prevailed,  and  got  the  blessing,  "Jacob 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel ;  for  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

LONG  LIFE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  contented  to 
remain  on  earth,  toiling  in  the  service  allotted 
him  by  his  Heavenly  Father,  just  so  long  as  his 
all  merciful  and  all  wise  caretaker  shall  see  meet 
to  continue  him  in  the  church  militant,  yet  cer- 
tainly, to  those  who  have  known  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  and  the 
adoptiou  that  maketh  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life,  a  long  lingering  here  in  probation 
cannot  be  very  desirable.  To  the  natural  man, 
who  hath  not  known  a  preparation  for  participating 
in  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  perfect  purity  here- 
after, this  life  embodying  all  of  joy  that  he  can  un- 
derstand, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  craves  its  con- 
tinuance. Looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
can  see  how,  wishing  our  friends  long  lives,  that 
common  form  of  blessing  in  use  among  certain 
classes,  should  have  had  its  origin.  Yet  to  the 
christian  the  realization  of  such  a  wish  might  be 
far  from  a  blessing. 

The  following  remark  was  made  by  the  late 
William  Wilberforce  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  year 
1807,  at  a  time  in  which  he  was  quite  unwell,  yet 
was  not  confined  to  his  dwelling.  "A  man  in  the 
castle-yard  this  morning,  in  the  honest  ardour  of 
his  heart,  seized  my  hand,  and  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis wished  me  a  long  life.  I  was  obliged  to  him 
for  his  kindness,  but  he  forced  on  me  the  reflection, 
how  unchristian  are  our  common  feelings  and  sen- 
timents— that  we  should  be  ready  to  regard  a  long 
life  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings.  "Did  we 
really  keep  christian  principles  and  christian  views 
before  us,  we  should  assuredly  think  that  '  to  de- 
part and  be  with  Christ,'  was  for  ourselves  at  least, 
'  far  better.' " 

I  have  met  with  a  narrative  to  this  effect;,  a 
mother  was  one  day  taking  two  of  her  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  to  see  a  very  old  woman,  one  who- 
had  almost  reached  her  hundredth  year,  when  her 
son  suddenly  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to- 
live  as  long.  To  this  she  replied  "certainly  not." 
The  boy  demanded  her  reason  for  what  appeared 
to  him  such  an  unnatural  view  as  his  mother  had 
expressed,  but  she  deferred  any  answer  until  after 
they  had  paid  their  visit. 

They  found  the  old  woman  living  wifcb  her  only 
daughter,  her  mind  very  much  goney  and  she, 
though  poor,  yet  in  a  pretty  comfortable  condition. 
When  aroused  so  as  to  notice  the  children  shesaidr 
"  blessings  on  them  !  I  once  had  bairas  mysel." 
On  being  asked  how  many  child ren.  s-he  bad  had, 
she  could  not  tell,  but  referred  them  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  said  there  had  been  ten  of  them,  and  that 
she,  who  was  the  eldest,  was  the  only  one  left  off 
them  all.  Her  mother,  she  said,  had  been  nine 
years  confined  to  her  bed  unable  to  walk.  Whilst 
the  children  were  sorrowfully  wondering  over  such 
a  long  period  of  lying  in  bed,  the  old  women  who- 
had  fallen  into  a  momentary  doze,  aroused  up,  and 
had  quite  forgotten  that  she  had  seen  them  before. 
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Sometimes,  she  acknowledged  she  did  not  know 
her  own  daughter,  her  constant  and  faithful  nurse. 
She  remembered,  however,  many  precious  religious 
truths,  quoting  "  the  Lord  is  my  shepherd  Isbali  not 
want,"  and  some  passages  from  the  catechism  learned 
.  in  her  youth  respecting  the  Dear  Saviour,  and  his 
Divine  nature.  Her  visitor  spoke  to  her  of  the 
precious  truths  she  had  repeated,  telling  her  that 
in  a  world  of  change  and  sorrow,  it  was  delightful 
that  we  had  a  Saviour,  who  being  omnipotent, 
never  wearied,  whose  love  to  his  children  never 
grew  cold,  whose  mercy  never  failed  them  in  the 
hour  of  need.  But  even  as  she  spoke,  the  aged 
invalid  dropped  asleep. 

The  children  began  to  see,  that  very  long  life, 
with  its  increasing  weaknesses  of  flesh  and  spirit,  its 
failure  of  strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  is  not  to 
be  coveted.  The  mother  pointed  out  to  them, 
jthat  it  was  a  merciful  provision  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  but  few  of  his  children  should  attain 
very  old  age  with  its  attendant  trials,  but  expressed 
her  confidence  that  when  he  does  appoint  them 
such  a  lengthened  pilgrimage,  it  is  for  some  good 
and  wise  reason,  and  that  through  the  secret  influ- 
ences of  his  Holy  Spirit  he  makes  it  up  to  them  in- 
wardly, by  the  comfort  and  peace  bestowed. 

Many  years  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  woman  friend, 
whose  benevolent  heart  often  led  her  into  scenes 
of  suffering,  that  she  had  just  visited  a  very  aged 
woman,  who  had  forgotten  all  the  events  of  her 
past  life,  and  even  that  she  had  ever  been  married. 
Her  friends  to  her  had  become  as  though  they  were 
not,  and  all  that  was  going  on  around  her,  the 
love,  the  care,  the  turmoil,  reached  her  not.  Yet 
upon  being  asked  if  she  knew  Jesus  Christ,  she 
brightened  up  as  she  replied,  "  yes,  he  is  my  Sav- 
iour." Religion  is  the  only  effectual  comfort  of 
aid  age.  Kind  friends  may  minister  to  the  wants 
)f  the  body,  and  may  see  that  everything  is  done  that 
can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  hours  of  weariness  and 
Buffering,  yet,  unless  there  is  a  large  share  of  Di- 
vine grace  afforded,  in  the  decline  of  the  powers  of 
mind,  fretfulness  and  impatience  are  apt  to  get  in. 
These  often  render  the  closing  hours  of  the  aged, 
sven  of  some  who  have  passed  reputable  and 
apparently  religious  lives,  less  pleasant  to  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  time,  and  less  comfortable  for  them 
;o  reflect  upon,  than  might  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  been  taken  away  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  frailties  of  flesh  and  spirit  manifested  by 
some  as  the  mental  powers  have  failed,  have  been 
:ause  at  times  of  great  trial  to  their  near  friends, 
and  have  occasioned  some  stumbling  to  the  evil 
udging  world.  We  cannot  tell  in  the  progress  of  se- 
2ond  childhood,  when  mental  accountability  ceases, 
jut  we  know  that  God  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  that 
be  will  judge  all  things  in  righteous  loving  kind- 
ness, through  him  who  hath  ever  loved  his  own, 
ind  will  love  them  even  to  the  end. 

Now  and  then,  as  though  to  exemplify  the  true 
Deaning  of  the  blessing  "  with  long  life  will  I  sat- 
sfy  him  and  show  him  my  salvation,"  the  Lord 
sustains  some  of  his  servants  to  a  very  green  old 
ige.  Yea,  in  the  weakness  of  the  earthly  taber- 
»acle,  he  grants  them  to  retain  the  mental  in  great 
rigour,  whilst  the  spiritual  seems  even  to  strengthen, 
10  that  with  holy  alacrity,  long  after  the  friends  of 
heir  childhood,  the  fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord's 
ause,  through  the  meridian  of  their  days,  have 
>een  gathered  into  rest,  these  continue  filling  up  a 
>lessed  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  church  militant. 
Such  an  one  is  indeed,  a  great  adorning  to  the 
ruth,  an  exemplification  of  the  sustaining  power 
>f  Divine  grace,  and  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Wilberf'orce  spoke  of  our  common  feelings  and 
•entiments  bemgitnchristian,  and  although  he  dwelt 


particularly  on  the  wishing  long  life,  without  doubt, 
other  things  had  place  in  bis  thoughts.  The  wish- 
ing one's  friends  temporal  blessings  is  a  desire  which 
a  real  true  hearted  Christian  would  feel  some 
misgivings  about  uttering.  Afflictions  are  so  often 
ministers  of  mercy,  and  prosperity  so  often  tends 
to  deaden  religious  sensibility,  and  to  alienate  the 
soul  from  that  humility  and  dependence  upon  God, 
which  is  the  soul's  only  safety,  that  if  a  truly  con- 
scientious mind  dared  to  give  utterance  to  such  a 
desire,  it  must  be  coupled  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  granted  only  so  far  as  it  would  tend  to 
the  everlasting  well  being  of  the  beloved  one. 

The  celebrated  religious  writer,  Cecil,  called  to 
see  a  friend  one  day,  and  told  him  he  heard  that 
he  was  in  a  dangerous  condition.  His  friend  ex- 
pressed his  unconsciousness  of  any  cause  of  alarm, 
on  which  Cecil  told  him  that  he  supposed  such  was 
the  case,  and  had  therefore  called  on  him.  The 
danger  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  awakening  the 
attention  of  the  earnest  listener  was,  that  he  was 
attaining  wealth, — prospering  in  the  world, — in- 
creasing that  which  would  necessarily  require  more 
and  more  attention,  and  which  without  a  special 
blessing  from  above,  would  be  likely  seriously  to 
interfere  with  his  eternal  well  being. 

There  is  a  Boy  I  can  Trust. — We  once  visited 
a  public  school.  At  recess  a  little  fellow  came  up 
and  spoke  to  the  teacher;  as  he  turned  to  go  down 
the  platform,  the  master  said  :  "  That  is  a  boy  I 
can  trust.  He  never  failed  me."  We  followed 
him  with  our  eye  and  looked  at  him  when  he  took 
his  seat  after  recess.  He  had  a  fine,  open,  manly 
face.  We  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  master's 
remark.  What  a  character  had  that  boy  earned. 
He  had  already  got  what  would  be  worth  more  to 
him  than  a  fortune.  It  would  be  a  passport  into  the 
best  store  in  the  city,  and  what  is  better,  into  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole  community. 
We  wonder  if  the  boys  know  how  soon  they  are 
rated  by  other  people.  Every  boy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  known,  and  opinions  are  formed  of  him  ; 
he  has  a  character,  either  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble. A  boy  of  whom  the  master  can  say  ;  "  I  can 
trust  him — he  never  failed  me,"  will  never  want 
employment.  The  fidelity,  promptness  and  in- 
dustry which  he  shows  at  school,  are  in  demand 
everywhere  and  prized  everywhere.  He  who  is 
faithful  in  little,  will  be  faithful  also  in  much. 


Live  it  down. — If  it  is  a  false  accusation  that 
stings  your  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  live 
it  down.  If  your  upright  life  is  stigmatized 
with  the  appellation  of  righteous  overmuch,  walk 
humby  and  softly  the  shadowed  way.  Soon  your 
name  will  be  gilded  with  light,  all  obscurity  dissi- 
pated, and  your  character  vindicated  without  a 
word  dropping  from  your  trembling  lips.  Yes ! 
live  it  down,  if  your  motives  are  impugned,  and 
your  life  is  made  a  kaleidoscope  in  the  hands  of 
men,  varying  in  its  form  and  colors,  as  each 
one  turns  it  round  and  peers  curiously  in  to 
detect  some  new  appearance.  If  the  friend  who 
sat  by  your  side  when  the  storm-cloud  was  riven 
and  your  quivering  form  shook  beneath  the  shock, 
now  gazes  unmoved  upon  your  conflict  with  life's 
stern  realities,  and  he  who  walked  confidingly  by 
your  side  now  seeks  some  other  path,  or  meets  you 
in  the  busy  hauDts  of  life  with  rigid  lip  and  pulse- 
less heart,  bear  on.  You  will  come  forth  from  the 
shadow  of  distrust  into  the  sunlight  of  unclouded 
peace.  Yes  !  live  it  down  !  A  silent,  consistent  life 
will  speak  when  the  slanderer's  tongue  is  silent  in 
death,  and  the  "busybody"  stands  in  awe  before 
Him  who  said,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
— Lxchange. 


Original  Letters  of  Abraham  Shackleton. 

Dublin,  Fourth  Mo.  30th,  1769. 
Margaret  Shackleton, — My  very  Lear  Grand- 
daughter,— Thy  welcome  and  acceptable  letter  was 
received.  There  are  two  worthy  living  ministers 
of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
arrived  from  my  native  country  in  this  city.  They 
exhort  us  to  abide  in  the  littleness ;  my  very  soul, 
and  everything  within  me  that's  worth  notice,  says 
amen  to  it.  I  think  I  have  been  stripped  to  the 
very  root  since  I  came  to  town,  but  thanks  to  Him 
that  hides  his  face  for  a  moment  and  will  never 
totally  forget  his  little  flock,  He  appears  in  the 
needful  time  and  his  hand  is  filled  with  consolation ; 
let  Him  be  thy  chiefest  joy,  my  dear,  and  then 
thou  wilt  step  wisely  in  thy  pilgrimage,  little  mind- 
ing what  people  think  of  thee  if  thou  hast  but  the 
smiles  of  his  countenance.  My  health  is  much 
better  this  morning,  and  if  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
thee  and  the  rest  of  you  there,  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  me,  I  trust  through  mercy  to  be  gath- 
ered to  the  generations  of  those  gone  before,  whose 
robes  were  happily  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. — I  am,  with  endeared  affection  to  thy  aunt, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  friends  there,  thine, 
Abraham  Shackleton. 


Dublin,  Fifth  mo.  5th,  1770. 
Lear  Margaret. — My  mind  is  mostly  centred 
among  those  that  are  begging  their  bread,  and  had 
rather  be  honestly  poor  than  be  filled  with  un- 
wholesome food,  and  lose  my  appetite  for  that 
which  nourishes  the  soul  up  to  eternal  life.  At 
times  I  thankfully  acknowledge,  to  the  praise  of  the 
bountiful  hand  that  satiates  the  hungry  babes  with 
proper  sustenance,  I  have  partook  with  the  poor  of 
the  flock  of  what  keeps  me  from  fainting,  and  en- 
courages to  hold  on  my  way  in  watchful  fear.  I 
long  that  you  there  may  be  watchful  and  grow  in 
the  root  of  life.  There  is  true  and  real  comfort  to 
be  experienced. 


Dublin,  Third-day  morning,  Eleventh  mo.  6th,  1770. 

I  have  my  dear  Margaret's  welcome  lines,  and 
am  pleased  with  the  account  of  your  health,  and 
that  I  am  remembered  by  you.  This  morning  and 
the  preceding  night  I  found  some  openness  to  make 
a  return  thereto,  though  indeed  at  times  since  I 
came  to  this  town,  and  on  the  road  leading  thereto, 
as  at  many  other  seasons,  my  best  beloved  to  me 
hath  been  like  a  fountain  sealed,  a  well  closed  and 
shut  up,  and  then  I  find  it  my  place  to  sit  like  a 
fool  and  to  wait  diligently  and  patiently  for  his 
return  who  sets  all  right.  This  night,  though  I  did 
not  sleep  so  much  as  at  some  other  times,  I  cannot 
well  forbear  inwardly  humbly  to  return  the  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  my  life,  the  heavenly 
Comforter  having  been  pretty  much  my  companion, 
the  savour  thereof  has  not  wholly  left  me,  which  is 
the  reason  that  I  sit  down  in  goodwill  to  salute 
thee,  else  I  should  not  have  done  it  I  believe.  I 
strongly  desire  at  present,  as  at  other  times,  for  all 
thy  lather's  children,  that  you  be  a  generation  to 
serve  the  God  of  my  life  in  this  land  of  my  pilgri- 
mage unto  which  I  trust  and  humbly  conceive  I 
been  led  as  by  a  Divine  hand  for  this  purpose. 
And  I  trust,  if  you  and  yours  are  continued  and 
abide  faithful,  a  blessing  will  attend  you. 

And,  my  dear  child,  my  spirit  has  been  and  is 
at  this  season  nearly  united  to  thee  with  a  desire 
thou  mayst  be  so  happy  as,  like  Mary  mentioned 
insacred  record,  tositlowin  silence, love  retirement, 
and  choose  such  a  "part  and  portion  as  will  abide 
with  thee  to  endless  eternity.  Surely  those  that 
pursue  such  lying  vanities,  as  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  led  away  with,  forsake  their  own,  or 
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what  might  have  been  their  own  mercies.  Well, 
may  thou  be  preserved  in  stability  through  the 
heights  and  depths,  and  honour  Him  that  hath 
given  existence  for  good  purpose,  even  to  serve  Him 
here  and  be  an  example  of  uprightness  to  others  in 
thy  day,  and  to  have  a  happy  and  blessed  mansion 
in  the  heavens  to  all  eternity ;  methinks  I  could 
write  much,  my  mind  being  open,  but  time  doth  not 
allow. 


COME  UNTO  ME. 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

Come  unto  me  and  rest  ; 
Lay  down,  thou  weary  one,  lay  down 

Thy  head  upon  my  breast. 
I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was, 

Weary,  and  worn,  and  sad  ; 
I  found  in  him  a  resting  place, 

And  he  has  made  me  glad. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

Behold,  I  freely  give 
The  living  water  ;  thirsty  one, 

Stoop  down,  and  drink  and  live. 
I  came  to  Jesus,  and  I  drank 

Of  that  life-giving  stream  ; 
My  thirst  was  quenched,  my  soul  revived, 

And  now  I  live  in  him. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

I  am  this  dark  world's  light; 
Look  unto  me,  thy  morn  shall  rise 

And  all  thy  day  be  bright. 
I  looked  to  Jesus,  and  I  found 

In  him  my  star,  my  sun  ! 
And  in  that  light  of  life  I'll  walk, 

Till  travelling  days  are  done. — Bonar. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

Benjamin  Ferris,  son  of  David  and  Mary  Fer- 
ris, was  born  at  Wilmington,  in  New  Castle  county, 
on  the  Delaware,  Fifth  month  8th,  1740.  He  was 
a  child  of  quick  parts,  and  very  early  in  life  was 
sent  to  school,  wherein  he  advanced  rapidly  in  his 
studies.  It  is  evident  from  some  manuscripts  left 
behind  him,  that  he  was  a  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar,  and  that  he  had  gathered  a  goodly  store  of 
general  knowledge. 

He  was,  even  in  infancy,  favoured  with  the  visi- 
tations of  Divine  Grace  reproving  him  for  sin,  one 
instance  of  which  he  narrates  in  a  journal,  or  col- 
lection of  memoranda,  he  left  behind  him.  When 
about  seven  years  of  age,  he,  perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  the  company  he  was  in,  made  use  of 
the  Sacred  name,  in  a  rash,  irreverent  manner. 
For  this,  he  says,  "I  felt  great  remorse  and  uneasi- 
ness. I  mention  this  circumstance  as  a  testimony 
of  the  early  visitations  of  the  Lord,  and  the  efficacy 
of  his  inward  appearance:  for,  though  I  escaped 
reproof  from  man,  yet  the  inward  conviction  I  felt 
was  an  effectual  caution  to  me  against  repeating 
the  like  crime." 

His  piously  concerned  parents  were  anxious  to 
do  their  duty  towards  their  offspring,  and  he  has 
recorded  this  instance  of  his  father's  care,  about 
the  period  when  the  above  mentioned  sin  was  com- 
mitted. "  My  father  took  my  sister  and  me  into 
his  counting  room,  and  told  u-s  there  was  a  God  in 
heaven  who  constantly  watched  over  us,  and  ob- 
served our  ways;  and  that  we  were  accountable  to 
him.  He  also  informed  us  there  was  a  heaven, 
into  which  all  good  men  and  good  children  would 
enter,  with  peace  unspeakable,  and  live  there  for- 
ever. He  also  told  us  there  was  a  place  of  tor- 
ment, where  all  the  wicked  and  evil-doers,  and 
such  as  told  lies  and  said  bad  words,  would  have 
woe  and  misery  without  end.  This  showed  his 
teuder  and  early  care  over  his  children ;  and  it 
had  some  good  effect  to  make  tne  more  careful 
afterwards  not  to  tell  lies,  nor  say  bad  words  ; — 


practices  which  too  much  prevailed  at  schools;  to 
check  and  prevent  which,  requires  the  watchful 
care  of  parents  and  tutors.  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
their  pious  endeavours  for  restraining  from  such 
practices,  and  their  care  to  inculcate  and  encour- 
age the  principles  of  virtue,  would  often  be  aided 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  tender  minds  of  chil- 
dren. I  have  many  times  thought,  that  the  right 
education  of  children  is  a  subject  of  much  greater 
importance  than  many  seem  to  imagine,  it  is  in 
their  tender  years  that  the  seeds  of  virtue  or  vice 
usually  take  root,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  con- 
cerned in  this  important  charge,  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  nourish  the  former,  and  to  pre- 
vent [the  growth,]  or  to  root  out  the  latter." 

When  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  visited  his 
father's  relations  at  New  Milford,  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  remained  about  six  months.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  whilst  there,  he  had  more  fleshly  liberties 
granted  him,  than  whilst  under  the  paternal  roof, 
which  afterwards  ministered  trouble  to  him  and 
his  pious  parents.  He  soon  acquired  most  of  the 
learning  his  Wilmington  teacher  could  impart,  and 
being  anxious  to  study  the  Latin  language,  his 
father,  who  had  received  a  liberal  education  him- 
self, consented  that  he  should  go  to  Philadelphia 
as  the  best  place  to  obtain  it.  Having  the  permis- 
sion of  his  father  to  go,  Benjamin  then  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  liberty  to  have  fashionable  attire 
to  dress  in  whilst  there.  But  David  would  not 
consent  to  this,  and  Benjamin  records  this  as  a 
grateful  testimony  to  his  father's  steadfastness  in 
the  Truth.  He  adds,  "If  there  was  more  reli- 
gious concern,  and  greater  firmness  in  parents  on 
the  subject  of  plainness,  it  might  prevent  many 
undue  liberties,  and  reform  customs  that  have  got 
into  our  Society.  Although  my  father  was  thus 
strict,  he  was  no  idolator  of  forms,  but  he  wisely 
adopted  Solomon's  advice,  to  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  in  hope  that  when  he  should 
be  old,  he  would  not  depart  from  it." 

The  opposition  of  the  father  to  the  desired  change 
in  dress,  probably  caused  some  decrease  of  desire 
in  the  young  boy  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  a 
Latin  school  being  soon  after  established  in  Wil- 
mington, he  entered  it  as  a  pupil  and  continued  his 
attendance  there,  he  says,  "  for  a  considerable 
time."  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  same 
school  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Greek. 
.Benjamin  mentions  his  persuasion  that  his  being 
prevented  from  going  to  the  Philadelphia  school 
was  a  providential  interference  for  his  good.  At 
home  he  was  almost  always,  except  during  school 
hours,  much  under  the  eye  of  his  watchful  parent, 
and  his  preservation  in  comparative  innocence  of 
conduct,  may  in  good  measure  be  traced  to  the  in 
rlueuce  for  good  exercised  over  him  in  the  home  cir- 
cle. 

He  snys  in  his  diary  "  when  I  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  my  father  took  me  with  him  to  Concord 
Meeting,  at  which  was  Mary  Weston,  from  Eng- 
land. Thence  we  went  to  Chester,  Mary  rode  in 
the  chair  with  father,  and  I  rode  her  horse;  being 
early  and  frequently  in  the  company  of  valuable 
Friends,  was  a  favour  to  me.  as  1  was  induced  to 
love  them  and  value  their  society,  and  they  often 
noticed  me." 

Great  are  the  advantages  which  many  of  the 
childreu  of  pious  Friends  have  had  in  the  religious 
care  and  oversight  exercised  for  them  by  godly- 
parents,  and  also  in  the  notice  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel  travelling  in  the  service  of  Truth.  Often- 
times these  last  arc  concerned  to  have  meetings  in 
the  family,  and  at  seasons  many  a  child  aud  weak- 
ling of  the  flock  have  been  strengthened  iu  right- 
eousness ;  various  instances  ^re  on  record  of  a  word 
dropped  on  sucli  occasions,  having  been,  through  the 


grace  mercifully  accompanying  it,  made  conduct 
to  the  everlasting  well  being  of  the  listeners,  evei 
of  some,  who,  although  blessed  with  pious  parents 
anointed  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  often  a 
home  and  at  meetings  hearing  the  truth  declared 
with  power,  have  yet  never  before  been  savingljR 
reached. 

In  1755,  Benjamin  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  ant ]i 
making  an  exemplary  appearance,  and  manifesting 
some  concern  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  others 
and  being  blessed  with  fine  talents,  great  hope  I 
were  felt  by  religiously  minded  Friends  that  h<n 
would  become  an  eminent  instrument  of  good  iill 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  says,  "In  the  year  1755,  I  attended  thill 
Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia:  and  in  thi I 
latterend  of  theEleventhmonth,  accompanied  Com  I 
fort  Hoag,  from  Hampton,  and  Elizabeth  Dean,  fron  I 
Salem,  New  England,  to  Centre,  Concord  ant! 
Springfield.  This  was  to  me  an  instructive  season.' 
A  few  weeks  before  starting  on  this  journey  he  adj 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  his  young  friend 
Caleb  Dean,  of  Birminghan,  son  of  that  emineni 
minister  Lydia  Dean,  one  of  the  children  of  Josepl 
Gilpin. 

Dear  Friend. — I  am  through  Divine  Mercy  welj 
in  health  at  present,  as  are  all  our  family.  Fathei 
has  gone  to  Lewistown  with  Comfort  Hoag,  i 
Friend  from  New  England,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  go  to  see  thee.  Do  not  think  I  have  forgottei 
thee!  Often  thou  hast  come  under  my  consider 
tion,  aud  indeed  thou  art  near  and  dear  to  mei 
Many  times  we  have  been  comforted  together,  anc 
have  measurably  witnessed  the  joy  of  God's  sal- 
vation to  abound,  to  our  great  consolation,  and  a 
this  time  my  soul  is  filled  with  love  for  thee,  anc( 
in  it,  I  salute  thee,  desiring  that  thy  eye  may  b< 
kept  single  to  Him,  that  thy  body  may  be  full  o 
light,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  faithful  even  in  lit- 
tle things.  Then  will  he  bless  thee  with  healtt 
and  strength,  and  above  all,  with  the  pure  peace 
of  a  quiet  conscience,  and  through  his  blessing 
thou  mayest  be  made  an  instrument  in  his  hand 
of  good  to  others. 

I  desire  thee  to  be  resigned  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Lord  without  reserve.  Then  thou  wilt  know  him 
to  be  the  Physician  of  value,  and  whether  life  oi 
death  be  appoiuted  thee,  thou  wilt  be  his.  To  him 
I  commend  thee  and  tenderly  bid  thee  farewell. 
I  remain  thy  truly  loving  Friend, 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

Wilmington,  11th  mo.  6th,  1755. 
For  Caleb  Dean,  in  Birmingham. 

(To  be  continued..) 


The  Rhinoceros''  Friend. — The  Rhinoceros'  bes' 
friend,  and  the  Rhinoceros  hunter's  most  tiresome 
enemy,  is  a  little  bird,  the  Buphaga  Africans,  vuj< 
gaily  known  as  the  Rhinoceros  bird.  It  constantly" 
attends  on  the  huge  beast,  feeding  on  the  ticks  that 
infest  its  hide,  the  bird's  long  claws  and  clastu 
tail  enabling  it  to  hold  fast  to  whatever  portion  o; 
the  animal  it  fancies.  If  it  rendered  the  Rhinoc- 
eros no  better  service  than  ridding  him  of  thest 
biting  pests,  it  would  deserve  his  gratitude ;  but, 
in  addition,  it  does  him  the  favour  of  warning  hitr 
of  the  approach  of  the  hunter.  With  its  ears  as 
busy  as  its  beak,  the  little  sentinel  detects  dangei 
afar  off,  and  at  once  shoots  up  into  the  air,  uttering 
a  sharp  aud  peculiar  note,  which  the  Rhinoceros  « 
not  slow  to  understand  and  take  advantage  of,  he 
dosn't  wait  to  make  inquiry,  but  makes  of  at  once. 
Cummin;'  asserts  that  when  the  Rhinoceros  ii 
asleep,  and  the  Buphaga  fails  to  wake  him  with  it£ 
voice,  it  will  peck  the  inside  of  his  ears,  and  other- 
wise exert  itself  to  rouse  its  thick-headed  friend. — 
Wild  S])oris  of  the  World. 
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llie  Little  Girl  and  the  Thorn. — A  very  little 
girl  was  running  about  in  the  woods,  and  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  to  twine  into  a  garland.  But  all 
at  once  her  shouts  of  glee  were  changed  to  sobs, 
and  her  smiles  gave  place  to  tears.  A  thorn  had 
run  into  her  finger,  and  the  smarting,  pricking 
pain  was  something  new  and  strange  to  her.  To 
.whom  do  you  think  she  ran  for  comfort?  Ah  !  you 
[have  guessed  it.  She  ran  to  her  mother  ;  and  her 
raother  took  out  the  thorn,  wiped  away  the  little 
pne's  tears,  and  soothed  her,  and  talked  to  her  till 
all  the  bright  smiles  came  back  again. 
.  A  few  years  rolled  away,  and  that  little  girl  had 
?rown  older.  She  had  gone  further  on  in  the  path- 
way of  life.  She  had  found  it  as  full  of  happiness 
is  the  wood  was  full  of  flowers.  Eut  a  time  of 
rouble  came.  It  came  suddenly.  It  was  a  deep 
grief  that  filled  her  eyes  with  tears  as  she  stood 
jes-ide  her  little  sister's  coffin.  And  where  was  her 
nother?  Far  away  over  the  sea,  and  not  likely  to 
•each  home  for  a  month  to  come  !  But  that  young 
leart  was  not  without  a  refuge.  She  knew  that 
Jod  was  her  God.  She  knew  the  words,  "  As  one 
vhorn  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
ou."  She  looked  up  to  him,  and  he  put  strength 
•nd  peace  into  her  soul.  He  will  do  the  same  foi- 
ls, if  we  are  his.  He  will  do  it  as  often  as  we  are 
H  sorrow  ;  till  at  last  he  takes  us  to  that  better 
yorld,  where  there  are  no  more  thorns,  no  more 
rials,  but  where  he  will  wipe  away  'every  tear 
rom  every  eye. 

■  'Twas  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made 
'etween  faith  and  works.  Though  in  my  intellect 
may  divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle  I  know 
'here  is  both  light  and  heat,  but  yet  put  out  the 
andle,  and  they  are  both  gone ;  one  remains  not 
rithout  the  other ;  so  it  is  betwixt  faith  and  works. 
^—Seidell. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Testimony  in  favonr  of  the  Good  Old  Paths. 
;  In  an  epistle  written  to  the  members  of  the  B,e- 
igious  Society  of  Friends  by  a  member  of  Ohio 
Nearly  Meeting,  and  approved  by  it  and  Indiana 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  the  year  1841,  we  find 
entiments  and  advice  which  it  will  be  well  for 
j'riends  to  recur  to,  and  theiby  test  their  present 
opinions  and  practice.  At  a  time  when  great  ef- 
orts  are  making  to  change  our  principles,  our 
mginal  views  of  worship,  ministry  and  prayer, 
nd  to  turn  back  to  the  ways  of  the  world  on 
hese  important  subjects,  even  some  of  the  heads 
■f  the  tribes  have  need  to  compare  their  sentiments 
.nd  acts  with  what  they  then  approved  as  sound 
hristian  practice,  obligatory  upon  the  society 
Lnd  its  members;  on  page  1,  the  address  says, 
'  when  our  forefathers,  through  a  powerful  visita- 
ion  from  on  high  to  their  souls,  were  drawn  from 
be  lifeless  forms  and  ceremonies  that  had  crept 
□  to  the  church  during  a  long  night  of  apostacy, 
.nd  in  a  true  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
iess,  met  together  in  small  assemblies,  reverently 
o  wait  upon  Christ  Jesus,  the  true  teacher  of  the 
hildren  of  men,  they  found  to  their  great  comfort, 
hat  which  they  bought  after.  The  Lord  gave 
bem  to  see  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  a  man  made 
uiui.-try,  and  to  understand  that  in  this  glorious 
;ospel  dispensation,  it  was  a  prerogative  that 
Christ  had  kept  in  his  own  hands,  who  is  Head 
•ver  all  things  to  his  church,  to  raise  up  and 
lualify  his  own  ministers,  each  of  whom  must  ac- 
:nowledge  with  the  apostle  in  regard  to  the  gift 
lestowed  upon  him,  '  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 

I either  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
esus  Christ.'  Through  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Ipirit,  our  forefathers  were  led  into  that  plain  way 
tf  worship  which  has  distinguished  us  as  a  reli- 


gious Society  from  that  day  to  this.  The  Lord 
was  with  them  and  wrought  mightily  for  them  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  they  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  their  number  greatly 
increased.  In  a  short  time  many  able  ministers 
were  raised  up  amongst  them,  who  went  forth  with 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
tion ;  and  visited  souls,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
the  consolation  of  the  Israel  of  God,  could  under 
a  feeling  of  divine  favour  through  them  adopt  the 
language,  'How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good,  that  publishest  salvation,  that  saith  unto 
Ziou,  thy  God  reigueth.'  These  bold,  faithful  advo- 
cates and  sufferers  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  were  fa- 
voured with  a  clear  view  of  this  last  and  lasting 
dispensation,  and  its  spiritual  nature  and  design, 
and  very  remarkable  it  was  that  in  their  ministry, 
in  their  disputations  with  their  opposers,  and  in  their 
writings,  they  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and 
all  advocated  the  same  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  This  is  a  confirming  evidence,  that 
they  were  illuminated  by  the  one  Spirit,  and  thus 
in  the  mercy,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  they  were  brought  forth  under  a  special 
qualification  to  hold  up  a  pure  and  perfect  stan- 
dard of  Christian  doctrine,  agreeably  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

True  gospel  ministry  is  a  blessing  to  the  church, 
and  when  a  gift  is  given,  it  should  be  occupied  to 
the  praise  of  the  Giver,  the  growth  of  the  recipient, 
and  for  the  feeding  of  the  flock.  By  some  it  may  be 
too  lightly  valued,  which  is  a  hurt  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  good  cause.  A  discerning  spirit  is 
needed  to  discriminate  between  that  which  comes 
from  the  living  Spring,  and  that  which  an  unsanc- 
tified  spirit  would  thrust  upon  the  church,  and 
which  ministers  death  instead  of  life,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  may  land  in  confusion,  and  final  scattering 
of  the  flock.  Persons  who  appear  to  think  that 
little  or  nothing  is  done,  without  words  are  uttered 
to  fill  up  time,  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  senti- 
ments which  their  elders  seriously  adopted,  and 
spread  among  the  members  at  that  day,  and  to  ask 
themselves  what  has  led  to  the  almost  disregard 
by  not  a  few,  of  the  indispensable  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  qualify  for  the  different  acts  in  the 
performance  of  divine  worship.  Are  they  not  in 
danger  of  abandoning  that  child-like  dependence 
upon  Christ,  in  order  to  know  his  will,  and  to  teach 
them  to  forbear  to  move  without  his  putting  forth, 
and  going  before  them  in  their  religious  service. 
Will  not  the  original  constitution,  and  the  charac- 
ter for  religious  weight  which  has  preserved  and 
dignified  our  Society  be  destroyed,  if  this  course 
should  be  followed  ?  Worldly  minded  persons  may 
destroy  themselves,  but  the  ordinations  of  the  Head 
of  the  church,  and  the  foundation  on  which  he 
builds  it,  cannot  be  removed. 

The  epistle  says  :  "  As  Christ  comes  to  live  in 
us,  and  to  rule  and  reign  in  us,  all  that  is  high  and 
lifted  up  will  be  laid  low,  and  we  shall  become 
willing  to  be  of  no  reputation,  after  the  example  of 
Him,  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Thus  only  can  we 
answer  the  design  of  our  heavenly  Father  con- 
cerning us,  steadily  to  maintain  those  testimonies 
which  he  has  made  it  our  duty  to  bear  to  the 
world  for  his  glorious  name  and  truth's  sake,  in 
this  new  covenant  dispensation."  "  Let  none  be 
ashamed  of  a  deep  and  reverent  silent  waiting  in 


our  assemblies,  for  a  qualification  to  perform  ac- 
ceptable worship  unto  God,  nor  of  meetings  that 
are  held  throughout  in  silence,  when  it  is  the  bles- 
sed Master's  will  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  let  us 
show  that  we  believe  in,  and  do  experience  the 
truth  of  his  saying,  '  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
He  alone  has  brought  us  into  the  blessed  lot  of  our 
inheritance,  to  sit  under  his  teaching,  who  is  indeed 
our  great  prophet,  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  hath 
pitched  and  not  man.  He  hath  brought  us  to  feel 
the  sweet  and  heavenly  harmony  experienced  by 
the  true  worshippers  within  the  temple,  who  are 
gathered  in  his  name,  out  of  the  world  and  of  its 
worship  and  ministry,  and  out  of  the  activity  of 
the  creature.  May  we  support  unsullied  this  ex- 
cellent testimony  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  gospel 
worship,  and  may  the  Lord  by  his  divine  power 
open  more  and  more  the  understandings  of  the 
children  of  men,  to  come  to  partake  of  the  blessed 
fruit  thereof.  '  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  in- 
cense shall  be  offered  unto  my  name  and  a  pure 
offering.'  As  we  are  faithful,  our  ever  adorable 
Head  will  continue  to  bless  the  provision  of  Zion, 
and  satisfy  all  her  poor  with  bread  ;  and  by  his 
divine  presence  he  will  cause  our  religious  assem- 
blies still  to  continue  to  be  holy  convocations  unto 
him,  and  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  Israel  of  God." 

The  following  sentiments,  though  penned  twenty 
years  ago,  are  applicable  to  not  a  few  in  the  differ- 
ent Yearly  Meetings  at  the  present  time,  some  of 
whom  murmur  against  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
society ,  and  want  to  take  it  back  to  a  man  made 
worship  and  preaching,  in  which  the  self-denial 
and  cross  of  Christ  are  rejected.  Others,  under 
profession  of  being  supporters  of  the  Truth,  cavil 
at  brethren  and  encourage  division,  because  the 
body  cannot  conform  to  all  their  wishes.  The 
tendency  of  both  parties  is  to  disorganize  the 
Society,  destroy  the  love  and  unity  which  has 
heretofore  remarkably  distinguished  it,  and  made 
it,  as  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  a  shining 
example,  and  a  blessing  in  the  world.  The  ad- 
dress further  says,  "  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and  keep  out  all 
murmuring  and  complaining.  Some  for  want  of 
duly  maintaining  the  watch,  have  in  great  measure 
lost  that  sense  and  feeling  of  divine  things  which 
they  once  had,  and  are  very  ready  to  find  fault 
with  the  living,  exercised  members  of  the  body, 
whose  eyes  are  anointed  to  see  the  situation  and 
danger  they  are  in,  and  who  through  the  constrain- 
ing love  of  the  gospel,  are  at  times  engaged  to  la- 
bour with  them  for  their  restoration,  even  as  such 
who  must  give  account  of  those  over  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers.  These 
complainers  will  cry  out  in  language  similar  to 
some  discontented  spirits  under  the  legal  dis- 
pensation, 'Ye  take  too  much  upon  you.'  But  the 
power  of  Truth  is  over  them,  and  all  the  living 
members  who  keep  their  places  in  the  body,  by 
that  living  sense  which  they  receive  from  God,  are 
over  them  and  all  their  murmurings.  Oh !  that  such 
might  submit  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  their 
own  hearts.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  such 
can  be  brought  into  the  unity  of  the  body,  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  gospel,  and  into  a  living  sense  of 
divine  and  heavenly  things.  As  any  come  upon 
this  ground  of  faithful  obedience,  great  reduction 
of  self  will  be  experienced,  and  their  dependence 
will  be  entirely  fixed  upon  the  source  of  divine 
light,  life,  wisdom  and  intelligence,  Christ  in  them 
the  hope  of  glory.  As  you  search  diligently  with 
the  Spirit  or  candle  of  the  Lord,  you  will  find  the 
root  and  cause  of  your'  murmurings  and  discon- 
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tent  is  within  yourselves,  and  you  will  feel  that  in 
divine  mercy,  the  healer  of  breaches  and  re- 
storer of  paths  to  dwell  in,  is  waiting  to  be  gra- 
cious to  you,  to  bring  you  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
heavenly  life,  and  to  know  the  flowing  of  the  living 
sap  from  the  true  Vine,  in  which  all  the  faithful 
members  abide,  and  wherein  their  unity  and  fel- 
lowship stand,  agreeably  to  the  beautiful  simile, 
used  by  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
;I  am  the  vine  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman. 
Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  he  tak- 
eth  away ;  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  he 
purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 
Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  National  Loan, — The  subscrip- 
tions to  ihe  loan  at  the  close  of  last  week  had  already 
exceeded  $9,000,000.  Several  hundred  subscription 
agents  have  been  appointed  all  over  the  loyal  States. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  447. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  246. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  inst.  a  sad  tragedy  occurred 
at  the  Continental  Theatre.  The  dress  of  one  of  the 
actresses  took  fire,  and  being  of  a  very  light  and  inflam- 
mable charact'.  r  the  flames  were  quickly  communicated 
to  others  of  the  ballet  corps  similarly  appareled.  Twelve 
young  womeD  were  terribly  burned,  six  of  whom  soon 
died  of  their  injuries. 

Kentucky. — The  Legislature  of  this  State  adopted  reso- 
lutions directing  the  Governor  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion ordering  the  rebel  troops  to  withdraw  forthwith. 
The  resolutions  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  but  being 
again  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  he  complied,  and  on 
the  14th  issued  the  following: 

"  In  obedience  to  the  subjoined  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  governments  of  the  Confederate  States,  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  all  others  concerned,  are  hereby 
informed  that  Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate  or 
Tennessee  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  soil  uncon 
ditionally." 

The  rebel  army  at  Columbus  under  Bishop  Polk,  con 
sists  of  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry  and  three  battal 
ions  of  cavalry,  with  six  field  batteries  and  a  siege 
battery.    The  Federal  forces  at  Paducah,  at  the  same 
time,  consisted  of  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  one 
battery  of  artillery. 

Missouri — The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
transmitted  a  letter  to  Gen.  Fremont  modifying  the 
recent  proclamation  of  the  latter,  in  that  part  which  re 
lates  to  the  slaves  of  the  insurgents  ;  as  modified  by  the 
President,  slave  property  will  not  be  forfeited  in  Mis- 
souri, unless  in  those  cases  where  the  slaves  are  required 
by  their  masters,  either  to  take  up  arms  or  to  labour 
upon  some  military  work  to  be  used  against  the  United 
Stales.  On  the  10th  a  rebel  battery  at  Lucas  Bend  on 
the  Missouri  shore,  was  attacked  by  two  of  the  U.  S.  gun 
boats.  The  battery  was  silenced  and  a  rebel  gun  boat 
disabled.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  severe,  G8  having 
been  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded.  On  the  part 
of  the  attacking  force  only  two  men  were  wounded.  A 
secession  camp  at  Dick  creek,  Monroe  county,  was  re- 
cently broken  up  by  the  Federal  troops  and  300  rebels 
were  captured.  In  an  engagement  at  Boonville  the  re- 
bels had  been  repulsed.  The  main  army  of  the  insurgents 
under  Gen.  Price,  was  approaching  Lexington.  Gen. 
Hardee  was  at  Greenville  with  800  men.  The  rebel 
army  in  northeastern  Missouri  has,  it  appears,  been  dis- 
persed by  Gen.  Pope.  The  rebel  forces  under  M'Cul- 
loogfa  were  near  the  Arkansas  line,  ready  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Missouri  troops  as  occasion  might  require. 
On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  rebel  cause  was 


occupied  a  strongly  entrenched  position  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Gauley  River,  but  on  the  night  succeeding,  aban- 
doned it,  leaving  behind  a  quantity  of  baggage,  camp 
equipage,  and  ammunition.  Having  destroyed  the  bridge 
across  the  river,  which  here  flows  through  a  deep  gorge, 
the  rebels  were  secure  from  immediate  pursuit.  Their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  known.  About  20 
of  the  Federal  troops  were  killed  and  100  wounded.  In 
a  skirmish  near  Cheat  Mountain  Summit  two  rebel  officers 
were  killed,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  Col.  John  A.Wash- 
ington, of  Mount  Vernon.  Several  other  partial  en- 
gagements are  reported,  in  all  of  which  the  rebels  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  The  rebel  batteries  at  Acquia  creek 
extend  a  long  distance  on  the  shore.  It  is  feared  they 
will  soon  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.  The 
Richmond  Examiner  of  the  9th  announces  that  the  Po- 
tomac is  about  to  be  effectually  closed  by  powerful 
batteries. 

Southern  Items. — The  report  that  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  has  recalled  ten  thousand  of  the  troops 
of  that  State  from  Gen.  Beauregard's  command,  is  con- 
firmed. 

A  letter  in  the  Savannah  News  assigns  the  sickness  of 
the  troops  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  inactivity  of  the 
southern  army  since  the  victory  at  Manassas.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  month  he  estimated  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  men  were  unfit  for  duty. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  six  of  the  Federal  prisoners, 
including  many  officers,  are  confined  in  Castle  Pinckney, 
S.  C. 

Heavy  and  very  general  rains  have  prevailed  in  the 
cotton  region,  doing  some  damage  to  both  rice  and  cot- 
ton. 

The  southern  papers  complain  of  the  fact  that  millions 
of  dollars  are  sent  north  by  the  banks  and  capitalists  of 
the  south,  for.  the  purpose  of  buying  the  bonds  of  the 
States  in  the  confederacy  at  a  depreciated  value,  and 
say  it  is  equivalent  to  giving  money  to  their  enemies  to 
prosecute  the  war. 

The  Richmond  shoe  merchants  urge  the  discharge  of 
all  the  shoemakers  from  the  army,  and  their  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  composed  principally  of 
canvas. 

The  Richmond  Whiff  has  a  bitter  article  against  specu- 
lating contractors  for  the  winter  clothing  supplies  for 
the  army,  and  urges  the  impressment  of  the  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  into  the  public  service  to  avoid  speculating 
contracts.  It  states  positively  that  the  War  Department 
has  detailed  from  the  army  operatives  to  be  employed  in 
the  cloth  factories. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress 
admitting  Missouri  into  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  "  Confederacy"  has 
been  very  ill,  but  at  the  latest  dates  was  convalescent. 

At  New  Orleans,  John  Ross,  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  publishes  a  statement  that  at  a  mass  meeting  on 
the  21st  ult.,  his  people  instructed  their  authorities  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
that  a  mounted  regiment  will  be  raised  for  the  rebel 
service. 

Charleston  papers  state  that  within  a  month,  fourteen 
vessels  have  entered  Charleston  and  thirty-three,  Wil- 
mington, (N.  C.,)  harbour,  and  that  in  the  same  lime 
$180,000  has  been  paid  to  collectors. 

The  forts  at  Hutteras  Inlet  have  been  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  the  U.  S.  troops,  with  a  view  to  holding 
them  permanently.  Several  valuable  prizes  have  been 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  cruizers  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Secession  in  Muryland. — The  continued  mischievous 
plotting  of  influential  parties  in  this  State  has,  it  is 
alleged,  led  the  U.  S.  Government  to  order  a  considera- 
ble number  of  them  to  be  put  under  arrest  for  safe 
keeping.  On  the  13th  inst.,  G.  W.Brown,  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  the  editors  of  two  obnoxious  newspapers, 
Ross  Winans  and  seven  other  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, were  conveyed  to  Fort  M'Henry.  The  legislature 
was  about  convening  at  Frederick,  and,  from  Us  known 
character,  action  of  a  treasonable  kind  was  anticipated. 
On  the  16th  the  police  of  Baltimore  continued  to  arrest 
the  secession  members  as  they  arrived  in  the  city  on 


Cotton  from  India. — At  the  latest  dates,  upwards  o 
twenty  ships  were  at  Bombay,  loading  with  cotton  for 
England.  From  First  mo.  1st,  to  Sixth  mo.  1st,  the 
shipments  were  567,466  bales  more  than  for  the  same 
five  months  last  year,  the  whole  amount  being  837,631 
bales.  The  total  export  of  cotton  from  Bombay  to 
England,  this  year,  will  be  much  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  cotton  monopoly  of  our  Southern 
States  seems  to  be  departing. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  6th. 
The  Times,  in  an  editorial,  argues  that  enough  has 
transpired  to  show  that  the  subjugation  of  the  South  is 
next  to  impossible,  and  her  submission  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  All  the  incidents  of  the  war  thus 
far  have  been  favourable  to  the  South.  The  Times  also 
doubts  much  whether  Americans,  after  the  war  is  ended, 
will  return  to  their  old  form  of  Government,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  must  hereafter  be  two  govern- 
ments, and  that  they  will  be  less  democratic  than 
hitherto,  although  that  of  the  North  will  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  last  republic. 

Another  terrible  rail  road  accident  occurred  near 
London  by  which  thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  fifty 
wounded. 

It  is  reported  that  -Austria  and  Spain  have  addressed 
a  collective  note  expressing  their  intention,  in  the  event 
of  the  withdrawl  of  the  Flench  troops  from  Rome,  to 
place  some  regiments  at  the  disposal  of  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  policy  of  working  short  time  was  making  progress 
among  the  leading  manufacturers,  as  a  precaution  against 
the  contingencies  of  the  cotton  supply  and  the  state  of 
the  foreign  markets  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  buoyant. 
Breadstuff's  firm  but  unchanged. 
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Died,  at  Byberry,  Pa.,  Ninth  mo.  7tb,  1861,  Sarah  N. 
Saunders,  a  member  of  Southern  District  Mouthly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  relict  of  the  late  James  Saunders. 
She  endured  a  protracted  illness  with  much  patience  and 
Christian  resignation,  repeatedly  expressing  the  desire 
that  her  afflictions  might  work  for  "  her  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  We  humbly  be- 
lieve, that,  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  her  i 
immortal  spirit,  refined  by  suffering,  has  been  permitted 
to  enter  theKiugdom  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED  PER- 
SONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  the 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  on  the  14th  of  the  Tenth 
month  at  the  usual  place  ;  they  are  held  five  evenings  in 
the  week.  Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front, 
or  335  S.  Fifth  Street;  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  S. 
Front  Street,  or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  Street. 


losing  ground  in  Missouri.    In  many  places  the  slaves  I  their  way  to  Frederic.    So  many  of  them  had  been  se- 


have  taken  advantage  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  af 
fairs  to  escape  from  their  masters. 

Virginia. — A  balloon  reconnoisancc  of  the  rebel  en- 
campments near  Washington,  shows  that  since  the  re- 
cent advance  of  sonic  parts  of  the  southern  forces,  the 
main  body  of  the  ariny  has  fallen  back  to  Manassas,  and 
is  now  encamped  there.  The  object  of  the  late  move- 
ments is  supposed  to  have  been  to  draw  the  Federal 
troops  into  an  engagement  on  ground  chosen  by  the 
rebel  commanders.  On  the  10th,  a  part  of  the  rebel 
army  in  Western  Virginia  under  the  command  o!  Gen. 
Flojd  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Rosciicrans.    The  rebels 


cured  that  there  would  probably  be  no  quorum  on  the 
17th,  the  day  to  which  the  Legislature  had  adjourned. 

The  Slave  Trade—  Judge  Betts  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  New  York,  has  decided  that  the  fact  of  a  vessel 
being  fitted  out  with  intention  to  embark  upon  a  voyage 
for  slaves,  works  the  forfeiture  of  both  vessel  and  cargo. 
For  some  months  past  there  has  been  increased  vigilance 
at  New  York  in  suppressing  this  shameful  traffic. 

Boston. — The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  es- 
tate lor  1861  is  $275,281,200.  There  is  an  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  real  estate  of  $3,4 14,600,  and  a  decrease 
in  personal  estate  of  $5,021,100. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
The  Primary  Department  of  these  schools,  for  the 
Northern  District,  has  been  re-opened  under  the  care  of 
Deborah  Brooks,  a  well  qualified  and  experienced  teacher. 
In  this  school  young  children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed 
in  the  elementary  branches,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
the  higher  departments  of  study,  while  their  moral  and 
religious  welfare  is  carefully  regarded.  The  school 
rooms  are  in  Friends  Meeting  House  on  Sixth  St.,  en- 
trance on  Noble  Street. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding  School 
at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  day, 
the  1th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  committees 
on  Instruction  and  Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day, 
the  former  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 
The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exami- 
nation of  the  Schools,  commencing  on  Third  day  morn- 
ing, and  closing  on  Fifth  day  afternoon  of  the  same  week* 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Ninth  mo.  ISth,  1861. 
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Benjamin  Ferris. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

His  diary  continues  : — "  On  the  8th  of  the  First 
nontb,  1756,  Samuel  Fothergill  and  John  Church- 
man were  at  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Samuel 
vas  remarkably  favoured  to  speak  to  the  state  of 
he  meeting,  there  being  some  unhappy  differences 
fmong  Friends.  He  had  also  an  encouraging  ex- 
iortation  to  the  youth,  and  the  visitation  of  Di- 
'ine  love  was  renewedly  extended  to  the  comfort 
if  the  honest  hearted.  Praised  and  magnified  be 
he  name  of  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  favours 
rouchsafed  to  bis  children  and  people." 
I  The  following  letter  he  addressed  to  his  cousin 
Abigail  Noble,  Merryall,  New  England. 

Dear  Cousin. — These  may  inform  thee  we  are  all 
tell  at  present.    Father  has  returned  home  in 
afety.     By  him  I  understand  that  a  gracious 
land  is  reached  out  to  thee  in  tender  love  and 
Divine  regard.    This  made  my  soul  rejoice  and 
iraise  the  Lord  in  a  reverent  sense  of  his  goodness 
3  us,  who  are  but  as  the  dust  of  Sion.    Oh,  how 
ay  heart  leaped  within  me  for  joy,  when  I  heard 
f  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  to  thee  !  His  love 
i  unfathomable,  his  goodness  unchangeable,  his 
lercy  endureth  forever. 
Dear  cousin,  let  us  forsake  all  the  vain  and  tran- 
tory  fading  and  perishing  enjoyments  of  this  life, 
'hich  in  the  end,  create  trouble  to  the  mind,  and 
3rrow  to  the  soul.    Let  us  follow  the  Lamb,  and 
arn  of  Christ  Jesus  who  was  meek  and  lowly, 
lain  in  speech  and  apparel,  wearing  a  coat  without 
seam,  yet  adorned  with  the  robes  of  righteousness 
ad  love.    He  is  my  beloved,  and  that  he  may 
3  thine  also  is  my  desire.    Oh,  how  lovely  is  He  ! 
e  is  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousand !  Let  us,  my 
;ar  cousin,  wait  before  him  in  humility,  meekness 
id  fear,  for  he  giveth  grace,  saving  grace,  to  the 
amble,  and  he  beautifyeth  the  meek  withsalvation. 
et  us  seek  to  be  made  vessels  of  honour  tor  his 
eavenly  House,  wherein  the  righteous  dwell  in 
'erlasting  peace.    Joy  unutterable  and  full  of 
ory.    There  the  redeemed  sing  songs  of  eternal 
gh  praise  to  the  Lord  God,  and  to  the  Lamb 
amaculate,  who  reigns  in  the  Holy  city,  and  is 
one  worthy  to  rule  and  reign  world  without  end, 
nen ! 

Now,  in  a  degree  of  love,  which  I  believe  is  ex- 
nded  to  thee,  I  bid  thee  farewell. 
Wilmington,  Third  Mo.  8th,  1756. 


SEVENTH-DAY,  NINTH  MONTH  28,  1861. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  Third  month,  he  was 
in  Philadelphia,  attending  the  public  meeting  at 
the  time  of  the  Spring  Meeting.  He  says,  "  I  at- 
tended the  Spring  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Youth's  Meeting  at  Concord,  and  a  meeting  at 
Hockesson,  where  was  Catharine  Payton  from 
England,  and  divers  other  Friends.  Dear  Samuel 
Fothergill  came  with  me  to  Wilmington.  His 
kindly  noticing  me,  had  in  it  something  encourag- 
ing to  my  mind.  I  was  at  a  number  of  meetings 
with  him  and  Catharine  Payton,  and  Mary  Piesly, 
to  my  comfort  and  instruction,  and  was  also  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  their  taking  leave  of 
Friends  to  return  to  England.  It  was  an  affecting, 
memorable  season,  in  which  many  tears  were  shed. 
Dear  Samuel  Fothergill  said  we  could  not  part 
better  than  under  such  a  Divine  influence  as  was 
then  felt.  I  came  in  company  with  them  and  div- 
ers Friends  to  Chester,  where  after  a  comfortable 
sitting  at  J oseph  Hoskin's,  Samuel  Fothergill,  Catha- 
rine Payton,  Mary  Piesly,  Abraham  Farrington, 
and  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  went  on  board  the  vessel, 
which  fell  down  the  river  to  New  Castle,  where  the 
next  day,  being  First  day,  they  had  a  large  meeting 
in  the  court  house.  They  embarked  for  England 
on  the  6th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1756. 

"  During  the  summer,  I  attended  divers  neigh- 
bouring meetings,  and  in  the  Eleventh  month,  my 
father  sent  me  to  New  England  to  transact  some 
business  for  him.  I  went  by  way  of  Richard  Hal- 
lets,  at  Newbern,  Long  Island,  and  reached  my 
uncle's,  Benjamin  Ferris,  on  the  1st  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  where  I  was  received  with  gladness,  and 
my  heart  was  humbly  thankful  to  the  Lord  that  I 
had  been  preserved  in  my  journey.  I  spent  about 
six  weeks  among  my  relations  at  Oblong,  New 
Milford,  Merryal,  and  New  Preston,  to  my  satis- 
faction ;  and  than  having  completed  my  business,  I 
returned  home.  On  my  way,  I  stopped  at  an  inn 
to  lodge.  It  was  late  when  I  got  there,  but  I 
found  a  company  of  young  men,  among  whom  were 
several  Friends'  children,  drinking  and  making  a 
noise.  This  being  very  disagreeable  to  me,  I 
obtained  a  private  room  and  passed  the  remaining 
part  of  the  evening  alone,  to  my  comfort,  the  Lord 
being  pleased  to  overshadow  me  in  some  degree, 
with  his  presence.  During  the  most  of  this  journey 
I  had  no  company,  except  the  good  presence  of 
the  Lord ;  for  which  and  his  watchful  care  over 
me,  I  felt  thankful,  and  enjoyed  peace." 

Copies  of  a  number  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
friends,  written  in  1 756-7,  are  preserved,  interesting 
as  disclosing  the  religious  bent  of  his  thoughts  at  that 
period.  In  the  Fifth  month,  1757,  he  writes  in 
his  diary,  "  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in 
which  '  the  glorious  Lord'  was  unto  me  '  as  a  place 
of  broad  rivers.'  '  25th,  was  at  the  burial  of 
Daniel  Stanton's  daughter,  Abigail,  who  was  a  vir- 
tuous young  women.' 

"Ninth  month  17th,  I  went  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  various  sittings  of 
which,  according  to  the  sense  of  many  Friends, 
were  eminently  favoured  with  the  Divine  presence 
and  counsel.  The  affairs  of  the  church  were  con- 
ducted with  much  concord  and  harmony,  and  the 
youth  were  encouraged  in  the  attendance  of  these 
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meetings.  Five  European  Friends  attended  this 
meeting,  namely,  Thomas  Gawthrop,  John  Hunt, 
Christopher  Wilson,  William  Rechett  and  Samuel 
Spavold. 

"In  the  Tenth  month,  being  in  Philadelphia,  I 
was  at  a  meeting  where  Thomas  Gawthrop  attended, 
and  it  was  a  tendering  time  to  me,  under  a  renewed 
visitation  of  Divine  love.  Oh  !  that  I  may  walk 
worthy  of  such  favours.  In  the  evening  I  went 
to  see  T.  G.,  who  was  about  departing  for  England. 

"  Tenth  month  14th,  being  in  company  with 
Esther  White  and  another  Friend,  on  their  way 
to  attend  Cecil  and  Choptank  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
the  evening  I  took  a  walk  into  the  fields  alone, 
and  being  humbled  under  a  sense  of  inward  want, 
I  was  enabled  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  for  preserva- 
tion during  this  journey.  I  believe  my  tender 
cries  were  graciously  regarded,  and  a  degree  of 
holy  fear  rested  on  my  mind,  with  a  feeling  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  from  whom  cometh 
all  good." 

In  writing  about  this  time  to  his  cousin  Zebulon 
Ferris,  whose  father  having  attended  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  engaged  visiting  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings, thereof  he  writes,  "  I  have  been  unwell  for 
several  days  past,  was  taken  at  Centre  Meeting 
with  a  fit  of  the  ague,  where  was  thy  father  whom  I 
left  proceeding  on  his  journey  towards  Choptank. 
He  was  well  and  cheerful." 

The  diary  of  Benjamin  Ferris  has  lost  several 
leaves  about  this  time,  but  it  appears  from  scraps 
preserved,  that  he  lost  ground  in  a  religious  sense. 
He  left  off  the  daily  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  wis- 
dom and  direction,  and  grew  fond  of  the  exercise 
of  his  own  faculties  on  religious  subjects,  and  took 
pride  therein.  He  says,  "I  thought  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  operations  of 
Providence,  and  explore  the  unsearchable  mysteries 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  without  the  influence  of  His 
own  Spirit,  and  that  barely  by  improvement  of  my 
natural  reason."  "  I  was  careful  to  keep  to  morality, 
grew  wise  in  my  own  eyes,  and  increased  in  this 
carnal  wisdom,  whereby  my  company  was  coveted, 
and  I  was  delighted  with  such  who  preferred  natu- 
ral reason  to  revelation,  but  I  became  a  stranger 
to  the  truly  religious,  and  my  once  well  beloved 
friends,  who  walked  in  the  narrow  way  which  alone 
leads  to  the  paradise  of  God.  I  despised  their 
simple    *    *    behaviour  and  contemned  their" 

The  parts  of  the  diary  which  more  particularly 
relate  his  sad  spiritual  downfall,  are  lost,  and  the 
scraps  given  above,  are  from  a  leaf,  one  half  of 
which  is  torn  off.  He  appears  not  to  have  de- 
parted from  his  principles,  so  as  to  cause  reproach, 
and  to  have  been  diligent  in  attending  meetings  ;  he 
says,  "  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  those  refreshing 
joys  the  truly  religious  feel." 

(To  bo  continued.} 

Origin  of  the  Word  Spinster. — It  is  said  that 
women  in  the  olden  time  were  prohibited  from 
marrying  until  they  had  spun  a  set  of  bed  furni- 
ture, and  hence  they  were  called  spinsters  until 
they  were  married.  Supposing  the  same  require- 
ments were  continued  in  these  modern  times — 
what  regiments  of  spinsters  there  would  be  ! 
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The  Chameleon. — An  officer  in  Africa  thus 
writes  of  the  habits  of  this  animal: — "  As  some  of 
the  habits  of  the  chameleon  may  not  be  generally 
known,  I  will  mention  a  few  which  came  under  my 
observation.  One  morning  I  saw  close  to  my  tent 
a  very  large  chameleon,  hanging  on  a  bush.  I 
immediately  secured  him,  and  provided  a  box  for 
him.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  became 
quite  familiar ;  and  having  seen  them  before,  I 
knew  how  to  gain  his  affections,  which,  in  the  first 
place,  was  done  by  feeding  him  well,  and  in  the 
next  place  by  scratching  his  back  with  a  feather. 
I  used  to  put  him  on  my  table  at  breakfast,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes  I  have  seen 
him  devour  at  least  fifty  flies,  catching  them  in  the 
most  dexterous  manner  with  his  long,  slimy  tongue; 
nor  does  he  ever  move  from  his  position ;  but  so 
sure  as  an  unfortunate  fly  comes  in  reach,  so  sure 
he  is  caught,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
In  the  forenoon  I  always  gave  him  a  slice  of  bread, 
which  he  devoured,  and  he  generally  supped  on  as 
many  flies  as  be  could  manage  to  entrap.  Pro- 
mises would  not  have  suited  him  at  all,  being  at 
the  end  of  each  day  considerably  more  like  a 
crammed  capon  than  an  air-fed  chameleon.  It  is 
not  true  that  this  animal  will  change  colour  ac- 
cording  to  what  he  is  put  on ;  he  will  change  shade 
according  as  he  is  pleased  or  displeased.  His 
general  hue  is  a  bright  green,  with  small  gold 
spots  over  his  body;  he  remains  at  this  shade  when 
he  is  highly  pleased,  by  being  in  the  sun,  or  being 
fed,  or  scratched,  which  he  delights  in.  When 
angry — and  he  is  easily  made  so — his  hue  changes 
to  a  dusky  green,  almost  black,  and  the  gold  spots 
are  not  to  be  seen ;  but  I  never  could  perceive  any 
other  colour  on  his  body  but  green,  in  a  variety  of 
shades.  The  spots  enlarge  very  much  when  he  is 
in  good  humour — so  much,  indeed,  as  to  give  a 
yellow  tinge  to  the  upper  part  of  the  animal :  but 
in  general  they  are  merely  little  yellow  spots  here 
and  there,  on  the  back  and  sides." 

Selected. 

Look  on  the  Bright  Side. — Look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things.  It  is  the  right  side.  The  times 
may  be  hard,  but  it  will  make  them  no  easier  by 
wearing  a  gloomy  and  sad  countenance.  It  is  the 
sunshine,  and  not  the  cloud,  that  makes  the  flower. 
Full  one  half  our  ills  are  so  only  in  imagination. 
There  is  always  that  before  or  around  us  which 
should  cheer  and  fill  the  heart  with  warmth. 

The  sky  is  blue  ten  times  where  it  is  black  once. 
We  have  troubles  it  may  be.  So  have  others. 
None  are  free  from  them.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  none  should  be.  They  give  sinew  and  tone 
to  life  ;  fortitude  and  courage  to  the  man.  That 
would  be  a  dull  sea,  and  the  sailor  would  never 
get  skill,  where  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  extract  all  the  hap- 
piness and  enjoyment  he  can  without  and  within 
him  ;  and  above  all  he  should  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things.  What  though  things  do  look  a 
little  dark!  The  lane  will  turn,  and  the  night  end 
in  broad  day.  In  the  long  run,  and  very  often  in 
the  short,  the  great  balance  rights  itself. 

What  is  ill  becomes  well  ;  what  is  wrong,  right. 
Meu  were  not  made  to  hang  down  either  their 
beads  or  their  lips,  and  those  who  do,  only  show 
that  they  are  departing  from  the  p;ith  of  truecom- 
mon-seuse  and  right.  There  is  more  virtue  in  one 
sunbeam  thnn  a  whole  hemisphere  of  cloud  and 
gloom.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things.  Cultivate  what,  is  warm  and  genial ; 
not  the  cold,  repulsive,  dark,  and  moro-<\ 

It  is  better  to  find  out  one  of  our  own  faults 
than  teu  of  our  neighbour's. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  anil  Memories. 

A  KIND  PHYSICIAN. 

A  late  female  writer  relates  this  anecdote.  An 
unmarried  woman  of  her  acquaintance,  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  malady,  with  little  society,  and 
few  loving  ones  to  wait  on  her  wants  and  adminis- 
ter kindly  words  to  cheer  her  drooping  spirit,  was 
sinking  through  much  pain,  to  a  certain  death. 
Through  years  of  suffering,  her  outward  comforts 
were  few,  consisting  principally  of  the  ability  to 
read,  and  the  caresses  of  a  faithful  dog.  In  the 
last  summer  of  her  life,  she  found  some  relief  from 
the  pain  she  was  suffering  under,  by  watching  the 
movements  of  two  little  house-flies  who  had  made 
their  home  in  the  curtains  of  her  bed.  Often  in 
the  morning  after  a  night  of  extreme  agony,  her 
first  enquiry  would  be,  "  are  the  flies  there  still  ?" 

Her  physician,  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  with 
a  great  pressure  of  business  upon  his  mind,  entered 
into  her  feelings  and  manifested  much  sympathy 
with  her  in  her  fears  lest  her  little  favourites  should 
die,  or  forsake  her.  "  More  than  once,"  says  the 
writer,  "  I  have  known  him,  amidst  the  pressure 
and  hurry  of  a  large,  wide-spread  practice,  when 
time  was  capital  and  literally  every  moment  had 
for  him  a  solid,  financial  value,  come  from  her 
chamber  to  the  parlour  with  anxiety  and  pity  in 
his  face,  exclaiming — '  she  is  fretting  so,  because 
she  has  lost  her  flies.  I  must  find  her  two  others. 
We  must  not  let  her  know  they  are  gone  ;  any 
irritation  so  exasperates  the  pain — and  she  has 
enough  to  bear,  poor  thing !'  "  She  adds  he  would 
not  give  up  the  search  until  he  had  found  two  flies 
and  introduced  them  into  the  curtains. 

The  authoress  alluded  to,  after  moralizing  on  the 
vanity  of  man's  boasted  reason  and  elevation  of 
intellect,  because  here  was  "one  of  the  highest  order 
of  intelligence  reduced  to  such  isolation  of  feeling 
as  to  value  and  covet  the  society  of  an  insect," 
then  bestows  her  warmest  eulogium  on  the  physi- 
cian. She  desires  that  the  blessing  of  the  most 
High  may  be  on  him'  "for  this  and  multiplied  in- 
stances of  the  exquisite  apprehensive  sensibility  he 
manifested  alike  for  the  mind's  laceration  or  the 
body's  infirmity." 

It  is  not  the  physician  alone  who  should  labour 
to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  others,  and  to  minister 
by  kindly  considerate  actions  to  the  comfort  of 
those  with  whom  they  associate,  this  is  a  debt  due 
by  each  of  us  to  our  fellow  mortals.  How  num- 
berless the  kindnesses  we  each  one  of  us  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  others.  Let  us  then  en- 
deavour to  return,  with  interest,  kindness  and 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  human  family,  as 
we  find  occasion,  and  surely  no  day  can  pass  over 
our  heads,  in  which  opportunity  does  not  occur,  to 
those  not  isolated  from  the  world,  for  kind  thoughts, 
kind  words,  and  kind  actions. 

A  kind  physician  !  There  have  been  many  such. 
Skilful  men,  who,  whilst  employ iug  the  utmost  of 
their  knowledge  and  judgment  in  ministering  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  theirpatients,  havehumansympathy 
for  them,  and  willingness  as  well  as  tact  and  ability 
to  soothe  and  cheer  the  depressed  or  excited  mind. 
Such  are  very  desirable  attendants  in  the  chamber 
of  sickness  and  suffering,  when  the  mind  often  par- 
ticipates deeply  in  the  weakness  of  the  body.  But, 
however  desirable  such  may  be,  there  is  one,  whose 
company,  all  knowing,  all  su>taiuing,  all  sympa- 
thizing, is  more  desirable  still.  The  Physician  of 
value.  He  knows  our  wants  and  sorrows,  and  to 
the  soul  thoroughly  confiding  in  him,  he  conde- 
scends even  to  their  weaknesses,  and  where  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  soul's  welfare,  he  gives  them 
to  feel  the  extending.*  of  his  mercy  in  granting  their 
requests. 


FRUITS  OP    THE  SPIRIT. 

On  earth  we  have  no  abiding, 

No  certain  repose  or  stay, 
Our  moments  are  evermore  gliding 

On  noiseless  pinions  away. 

The  seasons  in  bloom  and  beauty, 

In  budding  and  fruiting  fly, 
Each  fills  its  allotted  duty, 

Bach  tends  to  the  earth's  supply. 

First  budding3  in  spring  hours  waken, 
Then  summer  gives  fruitage  for  flowers, 

And  fiom  autumns  bent  boughs  are  shaken, 
Sweet  store  for  the  wintry  hours. 

Young  christian  !  Oh  may  we  labour 

To  fill  as  life's  seasons  move, 
Our  duty  to  earthly  neighbour, 

Our  duty  to  God  above. 

Within  as  his  Spirit  soweth, 

May  we  know  a  spring  bursting  of  seeds, 
Then  a  summer  whose  fruitfulness  showeth, 

Ripe  crop  of  obedient  deeds. 

Then  an  autumn  of  true  dedication, 
With  sheaves  of  increase  richly  blest, 

Giving  winter  ripe  fruits  of  salvation, 
Rich  store  for  the  season  of  rest. 

Then,  as  closes  our  life  year  of  duty, 

We  shall  enter  where  grief  cometh  never, 

Where  peace  plants  bloom  perfect  in  beauty, 
And  love  fruits  are  ripening  forever. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED. 

Many  a  trembling,  fainting  Christian,  who  in  an 
awful  sense  of  the  purity  of  the  immaculate  one, 
and  of  the  holiness  which  becometh  his  worship- 
pers, looks  fearfully  towards  the  close  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage  on  their  own  imperfections,  and  the 
want  of  thorough  dedication  through  life,  shall 
doubtless  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  a  living  faith  in  him,  receive  the  glo- 
rious welcome  "  come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father." 
The  inward  work  of  sanctification  has  been  going 
on  in  them  in  the  midst  of  their  fears  and  faintings, 
and  whilst  it  may  be, acknowledged  their  salvation: 
is  all  of  free  mercy,  yet  it  is  "  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Happy  will  it  be  for  those  whose  terrors 
are  all  witnessed  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  to  whom 
death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  For  whom  the 
pains  and  sorrows  of  the  parting  moment  of  the 
earthly  struggle,  give  place  to  the  peace  of  God, 
and  those  good  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  which  are  in  store  for  those  who  love 
God. 

But  how  tremendously  awful  will  it  be  for  those 
who  go  dow7n  to  the  grave  in  a  condition  of  un-i 
concernedness,  a  kind  of  dreamy  hoping  for  heaven, 
if  they  waken  up  to  a  sense  of  condemnation,  and' 
hear  the  language  uttered,  depart  from  me  ye 
cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil 
and  his  angels'. 

A  captain  of  Holland  who  was  wrecked  at  sea, 
and  with  his  crew,  for  eight  days  tossed  about  in 
an  open  boat,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  theiri 
feelings  and  condition.  Hunger  occasioned  them 
intense  suffering,  they  felt  little  sleepiness,  he  tells 
us,  towards  the  last  part  of  their  voyage,  but  that 
when  it  did  overtake  them,  they  all  had  similar 
dreams.  "  Each  time  it  was  a  well  laden  table,  a 
substantial  dinner,  that  stood  before  us,  and  to 
which  we  set  ourselves  with  lively  shouts  of  joy. 
Every  one  of  us  dreamed  this  at  least  ten  times. 
The  waking  up  to  the  truth  of  our  situation  was 
horrible." 

Far  more  horrible  will  it  be,  to  waken  up  from 
our  dream  of  carnal  security,  and  find  that  our 
portion  is  forever  fixed  in  the  unutterable  agony  of 
that  conditiou,  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Letter  of  John  Barclay. 

Thy  last  seemed  to  convey  a  low  account. 
"Behold  we  count  them  happy  that  endure;'" — 
the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  consolation  is  specially 
provided  for  these :  and  however  bitter  the  chas- 
tening may  be  at  the  time,  yet  afterward  it  cannot 
but  yield  peaceable  and  blessed  fruits  to  those 
rightly  exercised,  and  endeavouring  to  be  given 
up  thereto.  The  furnace  is  even  made  and  heated 
for  the  gold,  and  for  nothing  else  but  that  which  is 
worth  refining ;  therefore,  what  a  blessed  thing  to 
be  counted  worthy  to  be  chastened,  as  a  dear  child 
of  the  Lord,  and  not  to  be  left  to  one's  self.  Oh ! 
thou  knowest  not  what  are  the  all-wise,  all-merci- 
ful intentions  of  our  Wonderful  Counsellor  towards 
thee,  and  how  he  would  work  in,  and  for,  and  also 
through  thee.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  Him ;  and 
all  things  are  possible  unto  his  simply  obedient 
children  who  believe  He  is  able  to  do  all  things 
for  them.  These  he'will  never  leave  nor  forsake, 
but  keep  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  as  the  ap- 
ple of  the  eye.  Not  one  trial,  not  one  pang  will 
such  have  to  pass  through,  more  than  there  is  a 
•  need  be'  for,  or  more  than  will  be  made  to  work 
for  good  unto  them,  both  here  and  forever. 

My  secret  petition  is,  that  you  may  each  discern 
what  his  good  pleasure  is  concerning  you,  and  con- 
cerning each  other,  lest  in  anywise  you  mistake  it; 
and  thus  miss  of  any  thing  that  did  really  belong 
ito  you.  May  you  be  wholly  given  up,  and  give 
up  each  other  freely  to  His  ordering  and  service, 
.whose  gifts  you  are  to  one  another;  lest  if  there  be 
«ven  the  shadow  of  drawing  back,  the  Lord  should 
withdraw  his  hand  so  full  of  blessings  temporal 
and  spiritual.  We  may  easily  reason  away  the 
;tender  gentle  touches  of  his  hand,  so  as  to  doubt 
whether  they  are  the  requirings  of  the  Lord ;  and 
those  who  are  very  jealous  of  his  honour  or  clear 
in  their  discerning  respecting  the  standing,  and 
steppings,  and  out-goings  of  others,  have  the  greater 
occasion  to  beware  of  placing  so  strong  a  guard 
against  all  out  goings,  as  to  cramp  or  cripple  either 
ithemselves,  or  those  with  whom  they  have  influence. 
These  are  days  in  which  the  enemy  would  persuade 
some  of  us,  that  we  had  better  do  nothing,  lest  we 
should  do  wrong,  or  in  our  attempts  to  aid  the  cause 
only  give  pain  and  trouble  to  the  rightly  exercised 
by  our  meddling.  But  oh !  how  otherwise  is  the 
ifact!  what  preservation,  what  help,  what  direction 
and  qualification,  have  the  simple  hearted  received, 
whose  strength  is  made  perfect  in  a  humbling 
isense  of  their  own  weakness; — out  of  weakness 
fthey  are  made  strong.  My  beloved  friend,  I  must 
!go  further,  and  urge  on  thee  to  weigh  well,  (but 
[without  undue  carefulness,  discouragement  or  dis- 
trust,) whether  there  is  not  a  call  upon  you  to 
double  diligence  in  coming  up,  in  a  noble,  disinter- 
ested, unbending,  and  unblushing  way,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  and  his  church, — to  stand  in  the 
breach,  and  fill  up  your  ranks,  as  those  that  are 
deeply  concerned  for  the  spreading,  as  well  as  the 
upholding  of  the  testimonies  of  Truth.  Ah?  it  is 
bigh  time  that  all  who  have  been  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  state  of  things  in  our  poor  church, 
■ere  'up'  to  retrieve  and  turn  the  battle  to  the 
gate.  The  enemy  and  his  willing  instruments  are 
busy  indeed ;  we  see  the  fruits  springing  forth  on 
every  hand  ;  and  there  are  few  given  up  to  with- 
stand him  in  a  true-hearted,  uncompromising  plain- 
ness and  boldness.  May  we  then  join  in  an  un- 
qualified surrender  of  our  all,  to  the  disposing  of 
Him,  who  would  work  in  us  and  for  us,  and  also 
through  us  mightily,  to  the  subduing  of  all  within 
08  that  would  choose,  or  refuse,  or  chalk  out  our 
own  line  for  ourselves,  entrenching  ourselves  in  the 
rectitude  of  our  own  wills  and  counsels :  whereas, 


we  should  be  tender  as  the  growing  vine,  and  teach- 
able as  the  weaned  babe, — no  fretting,  but  with 
mortified  wills,  even  slain  and  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Eighth  mo.  22nd,  1836. 

Too  Late. — It  is  a  solitary  feeling  which  is 
awakened  by  being  left  alone,  and  thinking  of  a 
great  assembly  from  which  we  are  shut  out.  A 
great  assembly  is  now  gathering.  They  come  from 
the  East,  and  the  West,  and  from  the  North,  and 
from  the  South,  and  are  sitting  down  with  Abra- 
ham, and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Some  of  our  dearest  friends  are  there,  with 
whom  we  once  took  sweet  counsel,  and  walked  to 
the  house  of  God  in  company.  Soon  the  assembly 
will  be  complete;  and  the  door  will  be  shut. 
Where,  then,  shall  we  be  ?  What  if  we  are  shut 
out,  and  spend  eternity  thinking  of  that  multitude, 
our  friends  amongst  them,  and  hear  the  distant 
noise  of  their  music,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
and  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  upon  their  harps ! 
We  have  sometimes  been  disappointed  in  our  hopes 
of  being  present  on  some  great  and  interesting  oc- 
casion, and  have  been  left  behind.  The  feeling  at 
such  a  disappointment  is  most  painful.  We  have 
seen  members  of  a  travelling  party  reach  the  start- 
ing place  too  late,  while  their  friends  in  sight  de- 
part from  them  ;  we  know  what  we  are  capable  of 
suffering  at  such  disappointments.  Christ  seems 
to  have  had  in  mind  the  susceptibility  of  our  hearts 
when  he  said,  "  There  shall  be  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye  shall  see 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  pro- 
phets in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves 
thrust  out." 


Our  Father. 

"I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty. — 2  Cor. 
vi.  18. 

Tried  Christian,  thou  art  not  an  orphan  !  Thou 
hast  a  Father.  God,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  na- 
ture and  perfections,  is  thy  Father.  He  has 
adopted  thee  for  his  own.  He  has  regenerated 
thee  by  his  Spirit.  He  has  called  thee  out  of  the 
world,  and  has  promised  to  do  a  father's  part  by 
thee.  He  says,  "  1  will  be  a  Father  unto  thee." 
Dost  thou  want  advice?  Consult  thy  Father.  Dost 
thou  need  supplies  ?  Ask  them  of  thy  Father.  Art 
thou  tormented  with  cares?  Cast  them  on  thy 
Father.  Art  thou  alarmed  at  foes  ?  Cry  unto  thy 
Father.  Do  thy  difficulties  appear  insurm muta- 
ble? Appeal  to  thy  Father.  God  is  not  merely  a 
Father  in  name :  he  has  a  Father's  nature.  He 
not  only  calls  us  his  sons  and  daughters,  but 
wishes  us  to  act  towards  him  as  such.  We  should 
exercise  confidence  in  his  love.  We  should  trust 
in  his  promises.  We  should  appeal  to  his  paternal 
heart.  We  should  look  for  our  supplies  from  his 
hands.  In  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  thanksgiving,  we  should  let  our  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God.  He  loves  to  sec  us  confide 
in  his  care,  rely  on  his  promises,  expect  his  communi- 
cations, and  acquiesce  in  his  will.  Believer, 
whatever  trials  may  befall  thee ;  whatever  troubles 
may  come  upon  thee  :  whatever  enemies  may  rise 
up  against  thee;  whatever  changes  may  take  place 
in  thy  circumstances,  one  thing  can  never  befall 
thee :  thou  canst  never  be  Fatherless,  therefore 
thou  canst  never  be  friendless.  Thou  art  God's 
child,  however  poor  thy  circumstances  or  trying 
thy  path.    What  an  unspeakable  mercy ! 

"  We  are  the  children  of  God  ;  and,  if  children,  then 
heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ." 
Rom.  viii.  16,  17. 

The  water  without  the  ship  may  toss  it,  but  it  is 
the  water  within  the  ship  that  sinks  it. 


Encouragement  to  the  Awakened. 
"  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call 
ye  upon  Him  while  he  is  near,  let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts, 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will 
abundantly  pardon."  When  that  ear  is  unstopped 
that  can  hear  the  still  small  voice,  and  that  eye  is 
opened  that  sees  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, 
and  we  feel  that  the  weight  of  our  iniquities  and 
transgressions  are  heavier  than  we  can  bear,  what 
an  unspeakable  mercy  is  it  to  be  given  to  believe 
there  is  an  High  Priest  who  can  be  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  all  our  infirmities,  who,  though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sake,  he  became  poor,  and  who 
said  of  himself,  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance,  for  they  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
Let  not  any  sin-sick  soul  be  too  much  cast  down  or 
discouraged,  but  remember  for  their  consolation 
that  our  compassionate  Redeemer  declared  "  like- 
wise joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  which  need  no  repentance."  And  the 
eminent  Apostle  testified,  "  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  he  was 
chief."  Now,  if  he  who  said  he  was  chief  among 
sinners  could  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  adopt  the  language, 
"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain,"  let 
none  faint  or  give  out  during  the  dispensation  of 
condemnation,  for  it  must  be  endured  before  we  can 
experience  the  fulfilment  of  his  language  to  the 
Corinthians  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sancti- 
fied, but  ye  are  justified  iu  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 



The  Groaning. 

"  For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being 
burdened." — 2  Corinthians  v.  4. 

The  body  is  a  poor  residence  for  the  soul.  It 
was  at  first  a  noble  structure,  but  it  is  now  like  a 
poor  canvas  tent,  affording  few  accommodations, 
and  letting  in  all  kinds  of  annoyances.  It  is  the 
seat  of  pain,  the  medium  of  temptation,  and  often 
a  great  hindrance  to  us  in  our  spiritual  course. 
We  groan  in  this  tent,  because  of  what  we  feel  we 
want,  as  well  as  from  what  we  positively  suffer. 
Nor  will  our  groaning  cease  but  with  our  breathing. 
We  shall  have  to  groan  over  our  carnality,  world- 
liness.  concupiscence,  dulness,  deadness,  darkness 
and  unbelief.  We  shall  groan  for  liberty,  holiness, 
and  perfect,  uninterrupted  peace.  We  do  groan 
now,  as  some  of  us  have  for  years ;  and  we  shall 
groan  until  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life.  We 
shall  go  down  to  the  grave  groaning,  but  from 
thence  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  with 
singing,  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their 
heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  My  brother, 
is  thy  poor  body  the  seat  of  disease,  of  strong  pain  ? 
Dost  thou  feel  fettered  by  it,  and  pent  up  in  it  ? 
Art  thou  groaning  as  a  poor  prisoner  for  freedom  ? 
Lift  up  thy  head,  for  thy  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

"  We  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body." — Romans  viii.  24. 

Members  of  the  Body  subject  to  the  Body. — I 
am  persuaded  it  is  our  place,  as  members  of  the 
body  to  be  subject  to  the  body.  Who  ever  pros- 
pered, in  the  best  sense,  by  either  going  out,  or 
acting  in  a  way  to  be  disunited.  Especially,  when 
did  such  as  have  once  shown  themselves  deeply 
concerned  for  the  upholding  our  principles,  in  their 
native  character  of  simplicity  and  purity  ? — Sarah 
(Lynes)  Grubb. 
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Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
ol  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOSHUA  BROWN. 

(Continued  from  page  326,  vol.  xxxiv.) 

Although  now  a  close  prisoner  at  Ninety  Six, 
and  not  knowing  in  these  days  of  civil  commotion 
and  excited  partisan  feeling  what  the  result  might 
he,  he  says  that  they  were  greatly  favoured  for  the 
first  two  days  with  calmness,  tenderness  and  holy 
quiet.  On  the  third  day,  however,  the  quiet  of  his 
mind  was  somewhat  disturbed,  and  he  was  brought 
closely  to  scrutinize  his  actions,  to  see  whether  his 
visit  south  was  in  the  ordering  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  if  he  had  that  authority  for  being  there  which 
would  bear  him  out,  in  bringing  suffering  on  him- 
self and  his  friends.  In  this  time  of  deep  exercise, 
the  enemy  of  all  good,  who  is  ever  near  to  take 
advantage  of  our  want  of  faith,  suggested  that  he 
might  have  his  liberty  for  himself  and  the  rest,  if 
he  would  only  give  security  that  he  would  return 
home  and  not  come  into  those  parts  again  without 
consent  of  the  legislature.  This  looked  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  as  an  easy  remedy  for  existing  evils, — 
but  Joshua  knew  he  had  not  gone  there  in  his  own 
will,  and  although  tried  with  these  fleshly  reasonings 
and  suggestions,  he  was  not  willing  to  close  in  with 
any  plan  on  which  be  could  not  see  some  light,  some 
evident  token  of  the  Master's  approval.  Ceasing 
from  reasoning,  although  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
he  was  favoured  to  experience  a  fresh  tenderness  of 
spirit,  and  deep  humility,  in  which  fervent  desires 
were  raised  in  him,  that  his  blessed  Master  would 
favour  him  once  more  with  true  judgment  as  to  his 
duty.  In  this  condition  of  mind  he  received  a 
clear  sense  and  a  conviction  without  a  doubt,  that 
whatever  suffering  might  come  upon  them,  they 
must  give  no  security  to  depart  from  that  part  of 
the  country  until  his  work  was  done,  and  that  they 
could  not,  as  followers  of  Him  who  had  said  "swear 
not  at  all"  take  the  test  oath.  In  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  mercy  in  thus  favouring  him  with  the  inti- 
mations of  his  duty,  he  was  once  more  clothed  with 
sweet  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  In  this  con- 
dition of  mind  his  companions  participated,  and  he 
says,  "  In  our  being  so  resigned,  we  were  favoured 
with  the  incomes  of  Divine  love,  and  had  the  re- 
ward of  obedience  which  is  peace."  They  passed 
the  time  in  great  quiet,  and  on  First-day,  the  3rd 
of  the  5th  month,  1778,  held  two  meetings.  Two 
Friends  from  Little  Kiver,  and  three  from  Long 
Cane  settlement  were  present,  and  the  Lord's  pre- 
sence being  with  them  in  these  little  sittings,  tbey 
were  satisfactory.  On  the  4th  and  5th  of  the 
month,  his  mind  was  brought  into  deep  exercise, 
under  a  concern  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ninety  Six,  and  he  was  made  sensible 
that  although  many  of  the  people  were  very  wicked, 
yet  the  Lord  ever  rich  in  mercy,  would  willingly 
gather  them  into  his  fold  of  purity  and  peace.  He 
thought  of  the  Court  House  as  a  suitable  place  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in,  and  wrote  to  Robert  Stark, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  whose  keeping  they 
were,  requesting  the  privilege.  His  mind  then  be- 
came easy,  having  done  his  part.  On  Fifth-day, 
the  7th  of  the  month,  they  held  a  meeting  at  which 
some  Friends  who  lived  about  eight  miles  distant  sat 
with  them.  On  the  same  day  Joshua  had  a  reli- 
gious opportunity  in  one  of  the  dungeons  with  some 
prisoners  who  were  condemned  to  death.  After 
some  exhortation  he  was  concerned  to  pray  that 
the  Lord  might  if  it  were  consistent  with  his  holy 
will,  grant  them  the  gift  of  repentance  unto  life, 
that  they  might  witness  reconciliation.  On  the  8th 
the  poor  fellows  were  executed  in  sight  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  in  which  Joshua  and  companions 
were  confined.    On  the  9lh,  they  spent  the  day  in 
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much  quietness  of  mind,  reading  some ;  and  being 
favoured  with  near  access  to  the  Father  of  mercy 
in  secret  prayer.  They  were  also  visited  by  Jo- 
seph Davenport,  a  man  residing  about  17  miles 
from  their  prison,  who  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  afflictions  though  not  a  Friend.  His  visit  was 
very  acceptable  and  comforting  to  the  prisoners. 
On  First-day  they  held  two  meetings,  and  their 
morning  meeting  also,  and  several  people  of  the 
town  came.  Joshua  felt  concerned  to  open  to  them 
the  things  concerning  their  eternal  welfare,  and  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  their  becoming  a  spiritu- 
ally minded  people,  if  they  reaped  any  benefit 
from  the  coming  of  the  dear  Saviour.  It  was 
through  attention  to  his  law  written  in  the  heart, — 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  his  Holy  Spirit  there, 
that  reformation  was  effected,  and  that  change  of 
heart,  without  which  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  At  the  next  meeting  on  Fifth-day, 
they  had  the  company  of  some  Friends  from  Bush 
river  and  Henderson's  Meeting,  and  the  landlady 
also  attended.  Joshua's  mind  was  still  exercised 
under  a  religious  concern  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  but  no  way  opened  for  obtaining  re- 
lief. During  that  week  Joshua  prepared  an  ad- 
dress to  the  President  and  council  of  South  Caro- 
lina, requesting  that  he  and  his  friends  might  be 
set  at  liberty,  which  two  Friends  who  were  visiting 
them  undertook  to  convey  to  Charleston. 

At  their  meeting  for  worship  on  First-day,  the 
seventeenth,  in  addition  to  their  Friends  from  Bush 
river,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ninety  Six  at- 
tended. Joshua  was  on  this  occasion  much  enlarged 
in  testimony,  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  kingdom 
of  eternal  rest  and  peace.  He  showed  them  that 
to  obtain  an  entrance  therein,  they  must  receive 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  inward  spiritual  ap- 
pearance, and  know  the  effectual  operation  of  the 
New  Birth  unto  holiness,  the  washing  c-f  regenera- 
tion and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus 
coming  to  partake  of  a  true  faith,  and  knowing 
that  baptism  which  cleanseth  from  the  pollution  of 
sin,  they  would  become  of  the  Lord's  chosen  ones, 
who  through  his  offering  on  Calvary,  should  witness 
the  salvation  of  God.  This  opportunity  was  very 
relieving  to  Joshua's  mind,  and  a  comfortable  hope 
rested  with  him,  that  the  day's  labour  would  not 
be  wholly  in  vain.  On  Fifth-day,  the  twenty-first, 
at  their  meeting  were  a  number  of  Friends  and 
some  of  the  people  of  the  town.  Joshua  pressed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  witnessing  his 
inward  baptism  to  cleanse  the  hearty  and  before 
the  meeting  closed,  was  favoured  with  ability  to 
pray  for  them,  to  him  who  alone  can  grant  spirit- 
ual blessings. 

The  exemplary  conduct  of  the  prisoners  bad  so 
operated  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had  them  in 
custody,  that  they  were  now  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  allowed  much  liberty  in  passing  about 
their  prison-house.  This  was  esteemed  a  great 
favour  by  the  Friends,  and  whilst  acknowledging 
the  kindness  shown  them,  their  hearts  rose  in  grate- 
ful aspirations  to  the  God  and  Father  of  mercy, 
who  had  opened  the  hearts  of  their  keepers  to- 
wards them  in  tenderness  and  love.  On  the  twen- 
ty-first, the  First-day  of  the  week,  a  lieutenant 
of  the  army  came  to  them  just  before  meeting  time, 
and  mentioned  that  he  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
had  consulted  together  and  were  anxious  that  they 
should  that  morning  hold  a  meeting  in  the  court 
house.  Many  Friends  had  come  from  a  distance 
to  sit  with  them,  and  many  persons  in  the  town 
and  the  neighbourhood  were  anxious  to  attend. 
The  way  seemed  clearly  to  open  in  Joshua's  mind 
to  accept  the  offered  kiudness,  and  the  meeting 
was  held.    His  service  was  much  in  the  funda- 


mental doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  universality  of  i 
the  love  of  God, — salvation  by  Christ,  through  his! 
one  offering,  and  the  inward  operation  of  his  Holy  I 
Spirit  working  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  with 
its  consequent  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of 
sin.    Joshua  says  in  reference  to  his  labours  that 
day,  that  he  had  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful  in 
that  the  Great  Master  favoured  him  with  strength 
so  to  express  himself  as  to  clear  his  mind  to  the 
people. 

On  the  4th  of  the  Sixth  mo.,  Captain  Boughey,  an 
officer  in  the  American  army,  came  to  see  the  pris- 
oners. He  said  he  had  a  habeas  corpus  to  re- 
move certain  of  the  prisoners  for  political  offences  to 
Charleston  to  be  tried,  and  if  Friends  would  like 
it,  he  would  insert  their  names  in  the  list,  which 
already  numbered  more  than  fifty.  Joshua  would 
gladly  have  gone  to  Charleston  to  trial  immediately,, 
but  the  warning  was  short,  their  horses  were  thirty 
miles  off,  and  his  fellow  sufferers  seemed  unwilling 
at  that  time  to  go,  unless  they  were  taken  under  a 
command.  Joshua  mentioning  that  he  refused 
with  reluctance,  adds,  "  we  had  on  this  occasion  to 
pass  through  a  dipping  dispensation,  lest  we  should 
do  wrong.  We  were  favoured  at  last  to  sit  down  in 
quietude  of  mind  to  wait  how  the  Lord  would  fur- 
ther dispose  of  us." 

On  First  day  the  7tb,  in  the  morning,  Joshua 
was  concerned  in  the  meeting,  that  the  prisoners, 
as  well  as  others,  should  through  submission  to 
the  Lord's  cleansing  power,  which  was  freely 
offered  to  each  one  in  the  day  of  their  visita- 
tion, come  to  witness  a  preparation  to  answer 
the  awful  summons  of  death,  come  when  it  would. 
At  the  afternoon  meeting  he  was  enlarged  in 
testimony  on  the  different  dispensations,  which,, 
in  the  providence  of  God  had  been  meted  out  to 
his  church  and  people.  He  showed  from  Holy 
Scripture  that  this  latter  house,  the  dispensation 
under  which  we  now  live,  was  to  excel  those  which 
went  before.  They  were  legal  and  ceremonious,  this, 
was  inward  and  spiritual.  Outward  forms  now 
were  without  saving  value.  The  new  birth,  the 
cleansing  baptism  of  the  spirit,  these  were  through, 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  atoning  sacrifice,  the  only 
things  needful  and  of  saving  efficacy.  They  now 
held  their  First  day  meetings  regularly  in  the  court 
house,  some  of  which  were  held  in  silence.  On 
the  21st  of  the  month,  in  the  morning,  there  being 
many  persons  present,  Joshua  exhorted  them  to 
seek  to  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent,  which  as  the  blessed  Saviour 
himself  has  declared,  is  life  eternal.  He  opened 
to  them  the  way  in  which  alone  they  could  attain 
this  knowledge,  which  was  by  receiving  Christ  in 
his  inward  appearance  and  witnessing  the  baptisms 
of  his  Spirit  working  the  regeneration  of  the 
heart.  He  pointed  out  the  inefficacy  of  the  bap- 
tism of  water,  and  the  danger  of  dependence  on  that 
rite  as  of  saving  use.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  led 
to  exhort  those  present  to  be  in  earnest  in  seeking 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  pointed  out  the 
sorrowful  consequences  which  must  result  from 
being  deceived  iu  a  matter  of  such  moment,  urged 
the  necessity  of  witnessing  a  real  renovation  of  heart, 
without  which  all  dependence  on  an  imputed 
righteousnesss  would  fail.  As  an  encouragement 
to  all  to  endeavour  after  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  he  opened  and  enlarged  on  the  universal  love 
of  God  to  mankind,  in  and  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  rehearsed  in  proof  thereof  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  angel  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, "  as  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 
In  reference  to  the  day's  labour,  Joshua  writes, "I 
had  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful  to  the  Great 
Master  for  enabling  me  to  pass  through  this  day's 
service." 
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On  the  28th,  at  the  meeting  in  the  court  house, 
he  exhorted  the  hearers  to  seek  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  soul  cleansing,  saving  baptism,  which  is 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  which  is  the  only 
•way  through  which  the  soul  can  be  prepared  for  ad- 
mission into  that  kingdom  in  which  nothing  that 
is  unclean  can  enter.  He  exhorted  them  against 
a  dependence  upon  the  administration  of  water  to 
themselves,  and  especially  against  trusting  to  a 
sprinkling  of  water  on  young  infants,  as  regenerat- 
ing them.  He  showed  them  that  children,  at  an 
age  in  which  they  had  no  perception  of  good  or 
evil,  had  no  need  of  baptism,  and  quoted  the  loving 
saying  of  our  dear  Saviour,  "  suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  He  exhorted  all  to 
labour  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  inward  com- 
munion of  saints,  the  true  participation  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  to  be  depending  on  the 
outward  bread  and  wine,  which  at  the  best  was  but 
the  sign  of  the  spiritual  supper.  On  Seventh  mo. 
2nd,  their  meeting  at  the  court  house  was  held  in 
silence,  except  a  "  few  seasonable  words"  spoken  by 
Uriah  Carson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


W.  C.  Preston  and  Little 


le  Henry. 

BY  WILLIAM  MARTIN. 


On  one  occasion,  while  the  late  W.  C.  Preston 
was  an  inmate  of  my  family,  I  had  been  from 
home  several  days  ;  and  on  my  return,  my  little 
boy  Henry  (then  in  his  seventh  year,)  as  was  his 
wont,  manifested  great  joy  on  the  occasion ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  friend, 
who  said  to  the  little  fellow : 

"  Henry  do  you  love  your  father?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Henry. 
"Are  you  sure  you  love  your  father?" 
"  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  do."    And  by  way  of  proof 
the  little  fellow  kissed  me. 

"  Henry,"  he  still  asked,  "  do  you  know  that 
you  love  your  father?" 

The  little  fellow  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  but 
recovering  himself,  replied,  with  evident  feeling, 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  for  I  feel  it" — and  again  he 
threw  his  arm  around  my  neck,  and  kissed  me. 

My  friend  was  amused ;  so  were  we  all;  but  there 
as  far  as  we  knew,  the  matter  ended.  Colonel  P. 
was  at  that  time  an  earnest  seeker  after  the  truth, 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  nearing  the  eternal 
world,  having  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  real- 
ized the  power  of  converting  grace,  as  he  lay 
calmly  waiting  and  patiently  suffering  the  will  of 
God,  he  said  to  a  friend,  in  speaking  of  his  confix 
dence  in  God  : 

*  I  am  like  a  little  child  with  his  father — like 
little  Henry  Martin — I  know  that  I  love  God,  and 
am  in  his  favour,  because  I  feel  it — I  feel  it." 

Truly  his  confidence  was  simple  and  child-like, 
his  humility  deep  and  genuine.  He  loved  God — 
he  felt  that  he  loved  him;  and  in  this  peaceful 
frame  of  mind  he  continued  most  of  the  time,  until 
his  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  bosom  of  God. 
He  had  long  been  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  the 
simple  remark  of  that  little  child,  furnished  bim 
with  an  illustration  of  the  spirituality  of  religion ; 
that  it  is  something  that  may  be  experienced,  that 
may  be  felt.  He  sought  it,  and  found  it,  to  the 
joy  of  his  heart  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul. — 
Home  Circle. 


Valley  of  Esdraelon. 

Ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  Bible  is  a 
formidable  barrier  to  understanding  its  history,  or 
deriving  the  full  benefit  even  of  its  moral  lessons. 
The  land  of  Palestine  is  so  limited  in  extent  that 
a  few  hours  faithful  study  can  make  one  acquainted 
with  its  chief  points  of  interest,  but  many  teachers 
have  little  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it 
than  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  following 
brief  sketch  shows  how  much  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive often  centres  round  a  single  locality  : 

"  The  valley  of  Esdraelon  is  a  fertile  plain  in 
the  southern  part  of  Galilee ;  the  largest  one  in 
the  whole  country,  it  being  thirty  miles  in  length, 
twenty  in  breadth,  and  extending  '  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  Mt.  Carmel  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.'  It  is  surrounded 
by  Mts.  Carmel,  Gilboa  and  Tabor,  and  is  watered 
by  the  river  called  by  Deborah, 1  that  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon.'  This  valley  is  noted  for  its 
battle-fields  and  encampment  grounds.  Here  oc- 
curred the  famous  contest  between  Gideon,  with  his 
three  hundred,  and  the  army  of  Midian.  At  Me- 
giddow,  in  this  valley,  Josiah  was  defeated  by 
Pharaoh-necho.  Here  was  Esdraelon,  or  Jezreel, 
a  favourite  abode  of  Ahab,  where  was  Naboth's 
vineyard  ;  and  where  Jezebel  was  killed,  whose 
blood  Hosea  announced  that  God  would  avenge  on 
the  house  of  Jehu.  In  this  plain  was  Shunem, 
where  the  Philistines  met  to  oppose  Saul,  and  from 
fear  of  whom  he  consulted  the  witch  at  Endor, 
also  in  this  valley.  Here  was  Nain,  where  Christ 
raised  the  widow's  son.  But  the  most  memorable 
place  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  is  Nazareth, 
where  Mary  dwelt  at  the  time  of  the  annunciation, 
where  our  Lord  spent  his  life  from  the  return  from 
Egypt  to  the  commencement  of  his  ministry;  where 
one  day  he  entered  the  synagogue,  opened  the 
Scriptures,  and  read  part  of  the  sixty-first  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  and  spoke  to  the  people ;  and  where  they 
took  him  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  cast  him  down 
therefrom.  On  Carmel,  which  forms  the  western 
limit  of  this  plain,  Elijah  ,and  Elisha  dwelt.  On 
Gilboa,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  extremity,  Saul's 
army  was  marshaled  previous  to  battle,  and  here 
Saul  and  three  of  his  sons  perished.  There  also 
arose  in  this  plain  Mt.  Tabor,  where  Barak  and 
his  ten  thousand  encamped,  and  whence  they  is- 
sued forth  to  encounter  and  to  defeat  Sisera,  the 
commander  of  Jabin's  army.  Thus  have  we  seen 
that  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  has  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  conflicts ;  and  even  in  modern  times  as 
late  as  1799,  Napoleon  I.,  here  defeated  a  body  ot 
Turks  and  Mamelukes;  and  travellers  tell  us  that 
almost  always  at  |he  present  day  this  valley  serves 
as  the  encampment  ground  of  some  wandering 
tribe  of  Arabs." 


Godliness  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  G  od , 
and  is  exereised  in  believing  in  Him,  loving  and 
fearing  him,  holding  communion  with  him,  and  em- 
ploying ourselves  in  his  service,  and  consecrating 
all  that  we  do  to  his  honour. 


Piety  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  youth. 


Recaptured  Africans  in  Liberia. 

During  the  past  year,  or  a  little  longer  period, 
the  living  freight  of  eight  American  slavers,  cap 
tured  by  the  U.  S.  cruisers,  and  consisting  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  natives  of  the  Congo 
country,  have  been  landed  in  Liberia.  Most  of 
these  are  very  young  persons,  a  large  number 
ranging  between  the  years  of  eight  and  fourteen 
There  have  been  fears  expressed  that  the  sudden 
accession  of  so  large  a  mass  of  barbarism  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  population  and 
prospects  of  the  rising  republic.  Late  and  reliable 
information  on  the  subject  shows  that  the  appre- 
hension was  not  well  grounded,  and  that  on  the 
contrary  the  strangers  are  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  whose  territory  they 
have  found  an  asylum. 

Alexander  Crummel,  one  of  the  most  respecta- 


ble and  intelligent  citizens  of  Liberia,  in  a  late 
communication  expressed  himself  as  follows: — I 
find  in  your  letter  a  question  which  has  already, 
even  before  leaving  the  coast,  come  to  me  from 
other  correspondents  in  the  United  States — It  is 
this:  "If  you  take  further  shipments  (of  Con- 
goes)  will  they  not  seriously  affect  the  interests  of 
the  Republic,  and  may  they  not  jeopardize  the 
very  existence  of  the  people  and  the  government?" 
To  this  I  must  reply  to  you  :  First,  That  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  in  the  recaptures  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  could  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Liberians,  for  the  Liberians  themselves. 
For  it  gives  them  first  of  all  a  labouring  popula- 
tion, which  is  their  great  need  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  great  staple,  sugar.  The  neighbouring  na- 
tions do  not  supply  this  need,  chiefly  because  they 
are  more  especially  engaged  in  trade,  and  so  well 
acquainted  with  our  colonists  and  their  habits,  that 
they  know  well  how  to  inconvenience  our  planters 
by  a  demand  for  high  wages,  and  by  irregularity  in 
labour.  The  Congoes  are  apprenticed  to  our  citi- 
zens ;  are  remarkably  pliant  and  industrious,  and 
peculiarly  proud  and  ambitious  of  being  called 
"  Americans."  The  result  of  their  arrival  on  our 
borders  is  that  already  hundreds  of  acres  are  being 
cleared  for  sugar  farms;  and  those  citizens  who 
for  years  have  been  satisfied  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
weeds,  have  been  prompted  by  this  auxiliary,  to 
plant  extensively,  and  are  as  ambitious  of  wealth 
as  any  of  our  citizens.  Second,  Its  influence  upon 
surrounding  tribes  is  equally  manifest.  They  dis- 
like the  Congoes,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  Con- 
goes  are  thrown  upon  us.  This  leads  them  to  the 
adoption  of  American  habits,  and  prompts  all 
Americans  to  adopt  measures  for  the  thorough  as- 
similation of  these  people  to  our  habits.  They  go 
to  our  schools.  They  crowd  our  churches.  They 
adopt  our  dress.  They  speak  English.  They  are 
trained  with  our  militia.  Third,  So  plastic  is  the 
Congo's  character,  that  they  are  easily  moulded 
into  Americo- Liberians,  and  into  their  habits.  In 
Palmas  we  have  not  seen  a  single  relic  of  their 
heathenism.  They  are  regular  attendants  at  church, 
industrious,  polite,  contented.  In  Sinon  some  have 
already  intermarried  with  our  colonist  women,  and 
in  two  cases  are  thrifty  men  and  members  of  the 
church.  Two  years  ago  they  were  naked  heath- 
ens in  a  slave  ship.  On  the  St.  Pauls,  masses  of 
them  are  industrious  peasants. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  benefit  to  them  in  thus 
being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  civilization,  un- 
der an  orderly  government  and  Christian  influence. 

So  far  then  as  we  are  concerned,  I  am  satisfied 
that  President  Bjnson  does  not  exaggerate  in  the 
declaration  that  we  can  receive  20,000  without  any 
detriment  to  our  own  civilization. 


Our  Earthly  Life. — My  life  is  a  frail  life ;  a 
life  which,  the  more  it  increaseth,  the  more  it 
decreaseth ;  the  further  it  goes,  the  nearer  it  cometh 
to  death  ;  a  deceitful  life,  and  like  a  shadow  ;  full  of 
the  snares  of  death.  Now  I  rejoice,  and  now  I 
languish  ;  now  I  flourish,  and  now  I  fade;  now  I 
live,  and  now  I  die ;  now  I  laugh,  and  now  I  weep. 
0  joy  above  all  joy,  without  which  there  is  no  joy, 
when  shall  I  enter  into  thee,  that  I  may  see  my 
God  ? — Augustine. 


An  Apostle's  Humility. — It  has  been  remarked 
that  soon  after  Paul  was  converted  he  declared 
himself  "  unworthy  to  be  called  an  apostle."  As 
lime  rolled  on  and  he  grew  in  grace,  he  cried  out,, 
"  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints."  And 
just  before  his  martyrdom,  when  he  had  reached 
the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ,  hi3  exclama- 
tion was,  "  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,11 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 


PETITION. 


Gently,  Lord,  oh  gently  lead  us 
Through  this  gloomy  vale  of  tears, 

Through  the  changes  Thou  'st  decreed  us, 
Till  our  last  great  change  appears. 

When  temptation's  darts  assail  us, 
When  in  devious  paths  we  stray, 

Let  thy  goodness  never  fail  us, 
Lead  us  in  Thy  perfect  way. 

In  the  hour  of  pain  and  anguish, 

In  the  hour  when  death  draws  near, 

Suffer  not  our  hearts  to  languish, 
Suffer  not  our  souls  to  fear. 

When  this  mortal  life  is  ended, 

Bid  us  in  thine  arms  to  rest, 
Till  by  angel  bands  attended, 

We  awake  among  the  blessed. 

Then,  oh,  crown  us  with  thy  blessing 
Through  the  triumphs  of  thy  grace, 

Then  shull  praises  never  ceasing, 
Echo  through  Thy  dwelling  place. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Testimony  in  favour  of  the  Good  Old  Paths. 

(Concluded  from  page  24.) 

The  institution  of  the  discipline  in  the  direction 
and  authority  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church, 
has  been  a  blessing  to  the  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  acting  as  a  hedge  about  them,  and 
encouraging  them  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties, and  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  gifts. 
To  grow  in  the  truth,  every  one  must  submit  to  the 
preparing,  sanctifying  power  of  the  Lord,  and  act 
faithfully  the  part  which  he  assigns,  under  his  di- 
rection. This  will  show  him  his  place  in  the  body, 
keep  him  in  it,  restrain  him  from  acting  when  he 
ought  to  be  still,  and  make  his  labours  a  blessing 
to  his  fellow-members,  for  which  he  will  receive 
the  reward  of  the  peace  which  Christ  gives  to  his 
servants  and  disciples. 

The  address  contaius  the  following  instructive 
counsel  on  the  support  of  the  discipline,  which  is 
as  applicable  now  to  Friends,  as  when  first  circu- 
lated among  them.  "  And  dear  friends,  it  rests 
with  mc  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  exercise  of 
the  discipline.  The  great  design  thereof  is,  that 
things  may  be  kept  decently  and  in  order,  that  no 
reproach  may  attach  to  our  holy  profession,  and 
that  we  may  watch  over  one  another  for  good. 
\Yrhere  any,  through  unwatchfulness,  turn  aside 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  companions  of  Christ, 
those  members  who  keep  their  places,  will  feel  it 
their  duty  to  seek  their  restoration,  agreeably  to 
the  apostolic  exhortation,  '  Brethren,  if  a  man  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering 
thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.'  Here  we  find 
this  great  duty  and  service  confided  to  those  that 
are  spiritual,  that  are  under  the  government  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Such,  indeed,  will  feel  the  weight 
of  the  language,  '  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted.'  As  delinquents  are  la- 
boured with  in  this  restoring  spirit  of  christian 
love,  though  it  may  not  at  the  time  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  yet  I  doubt  not  it  will  often  prove  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  will  return  after 
many  days.  And  such  as  have  been  engaged  in 
this  christian  duty  and  service,  as  they  have  been 
faithful,  receive  a  reward  therefor,  But  how  im- 
portant it  is,  that  those  who  step  aside,  should  not 
suffer  any  wall  of  partition  to  get  up  between  them 
and  their  best  friends ;  those  members  of  the  body 
who,  under  divine  iutluencc,  are  engaged  to  labour 
for  their  restoration.  When  hardness  and  bitter- 
ness are  permitted  to  grow  in  individuals,  they 
place  themselves  very  much  out  of  the  way  of  help. 

u  Seeing  then  that  the  work  is  the  Lord's,  that 


he  only  can  qualify  us  rightly  to  support  the  dis- 
cipline, let  us  look  daily  unto  Him  that  he  may 
clothe  us  with  his  own  Spirit,  and  strengthen  us 
for  every  part  of  the  service  assigned,  furnishing  us 
with  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  which  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  light  and  unfeeling  manner,  in  which  the 
discipline  in  many  instances  has  been  exercised, 
has  been  an  inlet  to  very  great  weakness  in  the 
church.  Individuals  have  risen  up,  and  obtained 
considerable  influence,  not  from  religious  weight 
and  feeling,  but  from  good  natural  parts,  and  their 
quickness  of  understanding  the  letter  of  discipline, 
and  are  even  sticklers  too  in  the  observance  thereof. 
Yet  such  not  having  experienced  the  one  baptism, 
whereby  all  the  living  members  of  the  body  are 
raised  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God, 
are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  good  and  necessary 
work  of  exercising  gospel  order  in  the  church  of 
Christ ;  hence  the  great  necessity  of  a  deep  and 
fervent  exercise  in  these  meetings.  Those  only  who 
are  spiritual,  who  are  in  a  good  degree  under  the 
government  of  Christ,  can  to  advantage  be  made 
use  of,  in  restoring  such  as  may  have  been  over- 
taken in  a  fault. 

"  And  dear  friends,  as  our  meetings  for  disci- 
pline were  first  established  by  divine  authority,  for 
the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  it  is  only  as  they  are  held  and  maintained 
under  the  same  influence,  that  the  blessed  end  can 
be  realized.  Hence  the  need  there  is  for  us  in  an 
individual  capacity  in  such  meetings  as  well  as 
those  held  especially  for  divine  worship,  to  feel  the 
presence  of  our  Holy  Head  to  strengthen  us  for 
his  service.  I  have  lamented  that  in  some  there 
is  a  disposition,  to  move  and  act  in  their  own  time, 
way  and  wisdom,  whereby  the  standard  is  lowered, 
meetings  are  greatly  injured,  and  the  living  in  Is- 
rael burdened.  When  the  right  authority  is  main- 
tained, each  member  keeping  in  his  proper  place, 
looking  to  and  waiting  upon  our  blessed  Master, 
who  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  will  be  head 
over  all  things  to  his  church,  a  divine  and  heavenly 
covering  is  often  felt  to  overshadow,  and  to  bring 
into  oneness  of  spirit.  Through  this,  such  whose 
business  it  is  to  speak  and  act  publicly,  are 
strengthened  according  to  the  sense  and  feeling 
they  are  favoured  with,  to  discharge  their  duty, 
whilst  others,  by  the  inward  weight  and  travail  of 
their  spirits,  bear  up  their  hands,  and  so  the  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  unity,  and  life  spreads  and 
prevails.  Then,  dear  friends,  let  us  strive  together 
that  our  meetings  for  discipline  may  be  held  in 
that  authority  in  which  they  were  first  set  up, 
where  the  excellency  of  the  wisdom  of  our  great 
Head  is  seen  and  experienced,  enabling  each  mem- 
ber of  his  body  to  keep  its  place ;  for  although 
there  is  a  blessed  liberty  in  these  meetings,  all  hav- 
ing an  equal  right  to  speak,  as  the  reuewed  sense 
which  may  be  afforded  shall  warrant,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  shall  speak  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject, but  only  as  they  may  feel  inclined  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  or  at  least  have  a  freedom  in  the 
light  so  to  do.  Hereby  we  shall  be  preserved  on 
the  one  hand  from  a  superabundance  of  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  which  has  a  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  weight  of  such  meetings,  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  falling  into  a  dull  and  protracted  pro- 
secution of  the  business,  which  is  also  a  great  dis- 
advantage. As  all  keep  iu  the  life,  iu  that  true 
authority  wherein  clear  discernment  is  known,  we 
shall  be  favoured  to  see  how  much  is  enough. 
Sometimes  a  very  few  voices  on  a  subject  leaves 
the  meeting  in  a  better  situation  than  more.  We 
should  keep  iu  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 


Christ,  suffering  no  warmth  of  the  creature  to  pre- 
vail, which  brings  distress  in  meetings,  wounds 
those  who  give  way  to  it,  and  grieves  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.  As  there  is  an  abiding  in  that  which 
gives  the  dominion,  and  preserves  all  the  living 
members  in  the  bond  of  sweet  and  heavenly  peace, 
submissio?i  one  to  another  will  be  our  blessed  ex- 
perience, even  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 
In  the  business  of  meetings  for  discipline,  after  we 
have  given  our  views  clearly,  it  is  then  our  duty 
to  leave  it  with  the  meeting,  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  its  judgment,  whether  the  subject  makes  its 
way  in  the  minds  of  those  present  according  to  our 
wishes  or  not.  Thus  the  bonds  of  christian  fel- 
lowship are  preserved,  and  in  true  dignity  main- 
tained, to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  praise  of  her  adorable  Head." 

In  transacting  the  business  of  Yearly  Meetings, 
as  well  as  of  the  inferior  meetings  for  discipline, 
where*Friends  are  kept  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
humbly  depending  upon  Him  to  guide  them  by 
his  counsel,  as  they  act  in  conformity  with  it,  their 
conclusions  will  support  our  christian  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  and  thereby  preserve  them  in  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  and  bond  of  peace.  If  they 
lean  to  their  own  understanding,  and  act  in  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  man,  they  forsake  the  true 
ground  of  sound  judgment,  and  will  land  them- 
selves in  perplexity,  producing  division  and  con- 
fusion in  the  society.  A  departure  from  the  im- 
mediate guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  funda- 
mental error,  and  wherever  it  has  crept  into  our 
religious  assemblies,  fervent  should  be  our  desires, 
that  the  Lord  would  cause  us  to  see  our  condition, 
that  he  would  enable  us  to  renounce  all  self-de- 
pendence, and  bring  us  to  a  humble  reliance  upon 
his  will,  and  grant  renewed  strength  to  observe 
and  adhere  to  it  faithfully  in  all  our  proceedings. 
Then  the  ancient  love  and  fellowship  which  once 
characterized  Friends  everywhere,  would  return, 
and  again  make  us  one  another's  joy  in  the  God 
of  our  salvation. 

The  subjoined  paragraph  will  close  our  selections 
from  the  Address — "  All  the  branches  that  abide 
in  the  Vine  partake  of  the  same  life-giving  sap, 
and  the  fruit  brought  forth  by  them  is  of  the  same 
good  kind,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 
In  this  blessed  and  heavenly  unity,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  are  strengthened  to  go  forward 
in  their  respective  services,  and  they  know  that 
there  is  no  room  for  complaining,  nor  for  any  to 
say,  because  I  am  not  the  hand,  or  the  eye,  or  the 
ear,  I  am  not  of  the  body.  The  different  mem- 
bers feeling  a  portion  of  the  same  virtue,  act  unit- 
edly and  rejoice  or  suffer  together,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  will  and  wisdom  of  our  ever  ado- 
able  Head.  May  this  sweet  and  heavenly  fellow- 
ship more  and  more  spread  amongst  us,  that  those 
branches,  which,  having  ceased  to  draw  the  due 
portion  of  sap  from  the  living  Vine,  are  in  a  dry 
and  withered  condition,  nigh  to  being  taken  away, 
may  be  restored  to  life.  Then,  from  living  expe- 
rience, such  may  adopt  the  language,  '  Truly,  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus"  Christ.'  May  the  church  arise  from  that 
wilderness  state,  wherein  she  has  been  long  clothed 
as  with  a  sable  garment,  because  of  her  backslid- 
ing sons  and  daughters,  and  come  forth  in  that 
beauty  which  adorned  her  in  the  first  breaking 
forth  and  spreading  of  the  day  of  gospel  light  and 
power.  Blessed,  honoured  and  magnified  over  all, 
be  the  name  of  our  God,  who  is  waiting  to  be 
gracious  unto  us,  visiting  us  again  and  again  by 
his  Spirit,  that  all  may  come  and  partake  of  the 
waters  of  life  freely." 


High  buildings  require  firm  foundations. 
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Extracted  for  "  Tlio  Friend." 

Hitman  Care  Transferred  to  God. 

Casting  all  your  care  upon  him ;  for  he  careth  for 
you.'' — 1  Peter  v.  7. 

Were  we  to  take  the  world's  estimate  of  the  real 
value  and  happiness  of  a  life  of  faith  in  God  as  the 
true  one.  how  gloomy,  joyless,  and  forlorn  a  life 
would  it  appear  !  The  world  imagines  that  there 
is  nothing  substantial,  bright,  or  social  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ — no  reality,  sunshine  or  compan- 
ionship!  But  how  mistaken!  where,  in  the  world's 
wilderness,  grows  the  flower  of  heart's  ease  as  it 
blooms  and  blossoms  here?  "Casting  all  your 
care  upon  Him  ;  for  he  careth  for  you."  How  full 
of  soothing  and  repose  are  these  words!  What 
cares  have  they  lightened — what  anxieties  have 
they  removed, — what  burdens  have  they  unclasped, 
— and  what  spriDgs  of  joy,  and  comfort,  and  hope 
have  they  unsealed  in  many  a  sad  and  oppressed 
heart!  '  But  do  we  not,  beloved  readers,  need  to  be 
put  in  constant  remembrance  of  this  divine  secret 
of  rest  amidst  toil,  of  repose  amidst  disquietude, 
of  soothing  amidst  corroding  cares,  and  of  confi- 
dence and  hope  in  the  midst  of  chaDge  and  depres- 
sion ?  Bewildered  and  oppressed  by  the  multitude 
of  anxious  thoughts  within  us,  is  there  not  a  dan- 
ger of  being  so  absorbed  by  the  care  as  to  overlook 
the  Care-taker?  Verily  we  think  so.  Hagar  pining 
iwith  thirst,  and  blinded  by  grief,  saw  not  the  well  of 
jwater  flowing  at  her  side.  The  disciples  in  the  storm, 
filled  with  alarm,  and  absorbed  by  fear,  recognised 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves 
Iwhich  threatened  the  foundering  of  their  vessel. 
Thus  often  is  it  with  us.  We  look  at  the  want,  and 
pot  at  Him  who  supplies  it ;  at  the  storm  and  not 
at  Him  who  controls  it;  at  the  care  and  not  at  Him 
who  assumes  it.  Is  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than 
he  mighty  waves  of  the  sea?  Is  not  the  Care- 
taker greater  than  the  care  itself?  Yet  how  we 
imit  the  Holy  One,  and  magnify  and  multiply  our 
3ares  and  sorrows.  But  for  the  immutability  of 
pur  redeeming  God,  whose  unseen  hand  guides,  and 
whose  power,  almost  insensible  to  ourselves,  sus- 
;ains  us,  our  care  would  consume  us.  How  often 
we  are  upheld,  we  scarcely  know  by  whom ;  kept 
peace,  we  scarcely  know  how;  preserved  in 
safety,  we  scarcely  know  why.  But,  "  the  secret  of 
'he  Lord  is  with  them  that Jear  him  ;"  and  sooner 
Dr  later,  we  learn  that  Jesus  has  done  it  all,  and 
has  done  it  for  His  own  glory. 

The  world  through  which  we  pass  heavenward, 
nd  oh,  forget  not,  Christian  pilgrims,  it  is  a  passage 
won  passed — is  a  world  laden  with  care.  Earthly 
sare  confronts  us  at  every  step,  and  in  all  whom 
we  meet.    The  knitted  brow,  the  restless  eye,  the 
3ompressed  lip,  the  fevered  expression,  are  as  true 
.n  index  of  the  mind  oppressed  with  care,  of  the 
neart  shaded  by  human  sorrow,  as  the  dial  is  of 
he  sun's  altitude.    It  is  true,  the  great  device  of 
he  world  is  to  conceal  its  care  from  others.  But 
ts  transient  gleam  of  artificial  joy — the  forced 
mile,  the  excited  laugh,  the  unnatural  levity, 
hich  imparts  an  air  of  happiness,  but  betray  to 
he  penetrating  eye  of  the  spiritual  observer  that 
rward  restlessness  of  the  spirit,  that  lowering 
Dxiety  of  mind  which  can  ill  be  concealed. 

"If  every  man's  internal  care 
Were  written  on  his  brow, 
How  man}'  would  our  pity  share 
Who  move  our  envy  now  !" 

But  it  is  of  the  care  peculiar  to  the  Lord's  people 
hat  we  particularly  speak.  And  here  we  must  be 
autious  to  distinguish  between  the  carefulness  that 
l  proper  in  a  child  of  God,  and  the  carefulness 
rhich  is  the  result  of  a  distrust  of  God — the  off- 
pring  of  unbelief.    We  are  to  be  careful,  un- 


doubtedly, to  maintain  good  works,  or  our  faith  is 
vain;  to  take  care  of  our  own  houses,  or  we  shall 
be  worse  than  the  infidel;  we  are  to  care  for  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  Christ's  Church  or  we 
ignore  our  individual  membership;  we  are  to  be 
careful  to  walk  holily  and  circumspectly,  as  fol 
lowers  of  the  Lamb,  or  we  dishonour  Christ.  Now 
this  implies  a  heavy  weight  of  care,  vigilance 
and  unceasing  prayerfulness  on  our  part.  These 
are  cares  which  especially  appertain  to,  and  are 
inseparable  from  Christianity.  But  let  us  consider 
that  state  of  anxious  carefulness  which  so  much 
weighs  down  the  spirits,  beclouds  our  spiritual  joy 
and  is  so  corrosive  of  the  best,  holiest,  and  finest 
feelings  of  the  soul,  but  which  a  simple,  childlike 
confidence  in  our  heavenly  Father's  promise,  care, 
and  love  should  chasten  and  moderate,  yea,  en- 
tirely remove.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enume- 
rate the  cares  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  men 
tal  anxiety  and  depression  of  the  Christian.  The 
cares  of  this  life  enter  deeply  into  the  carefulness 
of  which  the  Lord  seeks  to  lighten  us.  In  pro 
poition  to  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  mind,  and  the 
closeness  of  the  heart's  converse  with  God  and 
heavenly  things,  will  be  the  tenderness  of  the  be- 
liever to  the  chafing  and  pressure  of  temporal 
cares.  The  more  heavenly  we  grow,  the  more 
acutely  sensitive  do  we  become  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  influence  of  earth  and  earthly  things. 

*  *  Our  temporal  cares,  to  us  often  so  de- 
pressing, are  objects  of  God's  consideration.  If 
godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
it  follows  that  no  earthly  care  that  saddens  the 
heart  or  shades  the  brow  is  beneath  His  notice  or 
regard.  How  many  a  child  of  God  is  struggling 
with  large  domestic  claims  and  but  small  revenues! 
Who  can  tell  the  troubled  thoughts,  the  anxious 
feelings,  the  painful  forebodings  that  pass  through 
that  mind  !  One  only  knows  it.  To  Him  there  is 
nothing  little,  nothing  insignificant,  nothing  beneath 
his  notice  and  regard.  Are  there  widows,  with 
narrowed  incomes  and  heavy  demands?  Are  there 
orphans,  combatting  with  loneliness  and  want? 
Are  there  men  of  business,  sustaining  heavy  liabili- 
ties, involved  in  perilous  investments,  and  weighed 
down  by  ceaseless  anxiety  and  care  ?  Veiled  from 
every  eye  but  God's  may  be  your  pressure.  These 
worldly  engagements,  these  temporal  cares  and 
anxieties,  are  not  too  mean  for  His  notice.  "  Cast 
your  care  upon  Him,  for  he  careth  for  you."  But 
there  are  greater  cares  than  these — the  spiritual 
cares  of  the  soul — which  often  press  heavily  upon 
the  heart.  We  are  anxious  to  know  that  we  have 
an  interest  in  Christ's  redeeming  love, — that  our 
names  are  written  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem, 
— that  our  sins  are  pardoned, — that  after  death  we 
may  reign  with  Jesus  forever.  We  are  anxious 
too,  that  our  Christian  walk  should  be  obedient, 
preceptive,  believing ;  that  we  mav  be  more  heav- 
enly-minded, growing  in  knowledge  and  grace,  and 
divine  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  im- 
age of  Jesus.  Ah !  these  are  cares  before  which 
all  others  vanish  into  insignificance  !  There  are 
no  burdens  like  those  which  touch  the  present  and 
future  well-being  of  the  soul  !  How  many  a  man 
would  freely  and  joyfully  part  with  all  his  worldly 
possessions  for  spiritual  peace  of  mind,  and  for  an 
assured  hope  of  the  future  !  Oh  !  to  have  an  evi- 
dence that  we  shall  be  saved  !  What  is  rank, 
what  is  wealth,  what  is  learning,  what  is  fame,  in 
comparison  with  this?  the  dust,  the  foam,  the 
dream,  the  shadow  !  Do  we  think  that  there  is  no 
wakeful  eye  to  see  us,  that  no  ear  is  bending  to 
listen,  that  no  heait  is  interested  to  sympathise  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  He  who  travailed  in  sorrow  for  our  sal- 
vation, is  tenderly  cognisant  of  the  profoundly 
anxious  desire  of  our  souls.    We  are  not  alone  in 


this  exercise.  Jesus  is  with  us.  The  travail  of 
our  hearts  after  Him,  the  panting  of  our  spirits  for 
his  salvation,  the  longing  of  our  souls  for  an  as- 
sured interest  in  His  love  toward  us — awaken  in 
our  Saviour  the  deepest,  the  tenderest  response. 

Yes,  we  have  one  true  Burden-bearer — one 
Almighty  Care-taker,  even  Him  whom  God  has 
made  strong  for  Himself,  and  strong  for  us — the 
Mighty  and  the  Almighty  Saviour. 

The  Limit. 

"  Now  for  a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations." — 1  Peter  i.  6. 

Temptations  are  trials,  and  are  intended  to  test 
our  principles,  try  our  profession,  and  prove  the 
strength  of  our  graces.  The  temptations,  or  trials, 
of  the  believer,  are  manifold.  They  come  from 
various  quarters,  they  affect  us  in  various  ways ; 
but  they  are  all  limited.  They  are  but  for  a  sea- 
son. "  In  the  day  of  adversity  consider."  "  The 
hour  of  temptation."  "  Our  light  affliction,  which 
is  but  for  a  moment"  "  For  a  small  moment  have 
I  forsaken  thee."  Thus  they  are  limited  some- 
times to  "a  day,"  "an  hour,"  "  a  moment,"  "a 
small  moment."  God  fixes  the  limit  of  every  trial; 
and,  however  long  that  limit  may  be,  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  time.  "I  reckon  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in 
us."  Beloved,  however  severe  the  trial,  it  cannot 
be  long;  however  heavy  the  burden,  you  have  not 
far  to  carry  it.  We  shall  soon  lay  down  our  cross, 
and  ascend  to  receive  our  crown.  If  our  Father 
frown  upon  us  now,  he  will  smile  again  soon. 
"His  anger  endureth  but  for  a  moment,  in  his  fa- 
vour is  life  ;  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Thy  present  trouble 
is  but  for  a  season,  and  that  season  will  soon  close; 
therefore  bear  it  patiently,  prayerfully,  and  hope- 
fully. Yield  not  to  despondency,  listen  not  to  Sa- 
tan; but  hope  in  God,  for  thou  shalt  yet  praise  him, 
for  the  help  of  his  countenance.  The  darkness  of 
night  will  soon  be  chased  away  by  the  rosy  light 
of  morning ;  the  limit  of  thy  trouble  will  soon  be 
reached ;  and  then  joy,  everlasting  joy,  will  be 
upon  thy  head,  and  all  sorrow  and  sighing  will  flee 
away  forever. 

'Now  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto 
his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Christ,  after  that  ye  have  suf- 
fered a  while,  make  you  perfect,  establish,  strengthen, 
and  settle  you." — 1  Peter  v.  10. 


Christ 's  Family. — The  Church  is  Christ's  family. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  loving  family. 
The  members  ought  to  have  great  tenderness  for 
each  other,  and  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  each 
other's  welfare. 

How  solicitous  the  members  of  an  affectionate 
family  are  to  promote  each  other's  happiness,  and 
to  assist  one  another  in  the  business  of  life.  How 
solicitous  should  the  members  of  Christ's  family  be 
to  promote  each  other's  happiness,  and  to  assist  one 
another  in  making  progress  in  the  divine  life  in 
laying  up  treasure  in  heaven. 

If  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  were  realized  by 
ts  members,  what  a  power  it  would  be  on  earth. 
-S,  S.  Times. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  Status. — Missouri. — This  State  is  still  the  field 
of  an  obstinate  and  doubtful  struggle.  On  the  16th 
inst.,  Lexington,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Price,  with  a  large  army  of 
rebels,  estimated  to  number  from  15,000  to  20,000.  It 
was  defended  by  Col.  Mulligan  who  occupied  a  fortified 
position  witli  a  force  of  3,500  men.  The  contest  was 
renewed  on  the  three  following  days  with  heavy  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides,  and  terminated  on  the  20th  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  Federal  forces,  who  were  completely  ex- 
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hausted  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  the  rebels  having  cut 
off  their  supply  of  water.  A  battle  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  at  Blue  Mills  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  from  200 
to  300  killed  and  wounded.  The  Federal  troops  had 
about  100  men  killed  and  wounded.  Collisions  had 
occurred  at  Boooville  and  Marrattstown,  in  both  which 
the  rebels  were  defeated.  There  are  few  armed  rebels 
in  that  part  of  the  State  which  lies  nonh  of  the  river. 
The  Union  men  in  North  Missouri  are  organized  and  de- 
termined to  preserve  the  pence  if  possible.  Gen.  M'Cul- 
lough  with  a  well  armed  force  of  18,000  men  was  re- 
ported to  be  advancing  rapidly  from  the  southwest  in 
the  direction  of  Jefferson  City.  He  would  probably 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Gen.  Price.  Gen.  Fremont's 
administration  of  affairs  does  not  give  general  satisfac- 
tion. Some  of  the  Western  papers  complain  heavily  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  duties.  The 
perilous  situation  of  affairs  has  induced  Gov.  Gamble  to 
convene  the  State  Convention.  The  members  are  in- 
vited to  meet  ir.  St.  Louis  on  the  10th  proximo. 

Kentucky. — The  commanders  of  the  rebel  forces  have 
refused  to  withdraw  them  from  Kentucky  until  the 
Federal  troops  have  left  the  State  and  the  Union  camps 
been  broken  up.  The  Legislature  has  called  out  the 
militia  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Confederate  in- 
vaders, and  has  devolved  the  chief  command  upon  Gen. 
Anderson.  More  troops  from  Indiana  have  entered  the 
State.  Some  skirmishes  between  the  rebels  and  the 
Union  troops  have  occurred. 

Virginia. — The  rebel  forces  at  Cheat  Mountain  have 
been  attacked  by  Gen.  Reynolds  and  driven  from  their 
position,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  100  men  killed.  The 
rebel  Generals,  Lee,  Floyd,  and  Wise,  appear  to  have 
been  foiled  by  the  superior  strategy  of  Rosecrans,  who 
has  not  permitted  them  to  get  at  any  time  far  from  the 
mountain  barrier  which  separates  Western  Virginia 
from  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Southern  Items. — The  rebel  fortifications  at  Ocracoke 
Inlet  which  were  abandoned  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Hatteras,  were  recently  visited  by  a  company  of  U.  S. 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  destruction. 
The  Federal  troops  sunk  the  cannon  and  burnt  the 
magazine. 

It  is  said  that  the  rebels  were  assembled  in  force  at 
Washington  and  Newbern,  and  that  two  thousand  of 
them  had  landed  on  Roanoke  Island  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  the  lighthouse  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
Union  men.  A  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men,  ac- 
companied by  a  naval  force,  were  about  to  leave  Hatteras 
Inlet  to  prevent  this  inroad. 

It  is  reported  that  another  naval  expedition  has  sailed 
from  Fortress  Monroe  and  New  York,  its  destination 
being  unknown. 

Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  "  Southern  Con- 
federacy," has  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 
The  post  has  been  assigned  to  Gen.  Bragg. 

The  banks  of  New  Orleans  have  suspended  specie 
payments.    Treasury  notes  circulate  as  currency. 

From  various  sources,  apparently  reliable,  it  would 
seem  that  the  main  rebel  army  now  threatening  Wash- 
ington, numbers  not  less  than  180,000  men.  The  Charles- 
ton Mercury  says  that  15,000  of  the  southern  troops  are 
now  lying  sick  at  Manassas,  and  that  numbers  were 
being  sent  by  every  train  from  the  camp  to  the  hospitals 
at  Richmond.  It  attributes  much  of  the  sickness  to 
bad  and  insufficient  focd.  The  Richmond  Whig  also 
contains  a  letter,  in  which  a  gloomy  picture  is  given  of 
the  sVate  of  the  army.  The  government  of  Jeff  Davis  is 
censured  for  incapacity  and  inefficiency.  The  writer 
says  "somebody  must  tell  the  people  the  plain  truth, 
or  we  are  ruined.  Freezing  and  starvation  stare  you 
in  the  face  for  next  winter,  and  you  call  on  the 
women  and  children  to  give  up  their  blankets  and  bread 
for  the  soldiers.  The  women  have  supported  the  war 
so  far.  You  couldn't  be  in  the  field  to  day  but  for  their 
needles.  You've  had  the  Government  for  seven  months, 
and  you  confess  your  inability  by  your  daily  ways,  and 
still  you  speak  of  '  confidence.'  It  is  waning  hourly,  I 
assure  you,  and  unless  the  press  speaks  out  plainly,  and 
that  soon,  all  is  lost  !'' 

The  navigation  of  the  Potomac  has  not  yet  been  in- 
terfered with  by  the  rebel  batteries,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  are  being  extensively  erected  along  the 
river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acquia,  creek. 

Miscellaneous. — In  Iowa  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  resort  to  drafting  for  the  army.  The  same  step  will 
also  probably  be  soon  taken  in  New  York,  only  7,500 
men  having  volunteered  for  the  last  requisition  of  25,000. 

Gov.  Curiin  of  Pennsylvania,  has  forbidden  all  en- 
listments in  this  Suite  for  regiments  forming  in  other 
States.  Hereafter  all  enlistments  arc  to  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  State  authorities. 


The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1840,  was  es- 
timated at  377,000,000  bushels  ;  in  1850,  600,000,000  ; 
and  in  1860,  900,000,000  bushels. 

The  census  of  Nova  Scotia  just  completed,  shows  a 
population  of  330,099,  against  276,117  in  1851. 

There  were  imported  into  New  York  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1859,  dry  goods  to  the  amount  of  $81,512,220, 
in  1860,  during  the  same  period,  $71,533,210,  and  in 
1861,  only  $18,949,502. 

Great  advance  in  Cotton. — "  The  mills  of  this  city," 
says  the  Manchester,  (N.  H.)  Mirror,  "  have  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton  on  hand  which  has  advanced  in  price 
since  it  was  bought,  about  $1,000,000.  That  owned  by 
the  Amoskeag  Company  would  sell  for  $480,000  more 
than  it  cost;  that  owned  by  the  Stark  Mills,  $350,000, 
and  that  owned  by  the  Manchester  Mills,  $165,000.  Sum 
total,  $995,000.  It  would  be  a  handsome  profit  enough 
if  they  would  sell  it,  but  they  will  not  sell  a  single 
pound,  though  the  advance  of  goods  does  not  correspond 
at  all  with  the  advance  on  cotton." 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week  374. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  265. 
California. — The  San  Francisco  dates  are  to  9th  mo. 
11th.  The  returns  for  the  State  election  were  still  in- 
complete, but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Republican 
and  Union  candidates  had  been  chosen  by  large  major- 
ities. Great  numbers  of  emigrants  from  Texas  were 
arriving  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  They  report 
a  terrible  condition  of  affairs  as  existing  in  Texas.  All 
the  Union  men  were  disarmed  as  soon  as  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  they  are  therefore  powerless,  and  their 
lives  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  lawless  men.  The 
overland  immigration  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
other  states  was  large  the  present  season,  being  estimat- 
ed at  25,000  or  30,000.  There  was  also  a  large  overland 
emigration  to  Oregon.  At  one  point  there  were  2000 
wagons  travelling  in  a  compact  body.  The  whole  re- 
gion of  country  embraced  between  the  Cascade  and 
Rocky  mountains,  is,  it  is  asserted,  rich  in  gold. 

The  San  Francisco  markets  were  firm  and  healthy. 
The  export  trade  was  heavy,  consisting  of  copper  ore, 
quicksilver,  wool,  wheat,  oats,  flour,  &c.  A  vessel 
which  sailed  on  the  9th  for  Hong  Kong,  had  a  cargo  of 
flour  and  wheat,  1000  flasks  of  quicksilver,  and  $592, 
000  in  gold. 

Railroad  disaster. — On  the  night  of  the  17th  instant,  a 
train  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  containing  a 
portion  of  a  regiment  of  Illinois  troops,  while  passing 
over  a  bridge  near  Huron,  Ind.,  fell  through,  killing  and 
wounding  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  men. 

Maryland. — In  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  nearly  all 
the  more  active  and  noisy  members  with  secession  ten- 
deacies,  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at  the  appointed 
time  was  frustrated.  It  cannot  again  assemble  unless 
called  together  by  the  Governor. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  15th  inst.  The 
policy  of  the  English  government  in  sending  troops  to 
Canada,  having  been  seriously  questioned,  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  suspended  for  the  present.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  continued  to  advance.  Brcadstuffs 
were  active  at  a  small  advance.  It  is  stated  that  Spain, 
in  conjunction  with  France  and  England,  are  about  to 
intervene  iu  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  by  sending  troops  from 
Cuba.  At  a  meeting  of  theologians  at  Palermo,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  declaring  that  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  was  incompatible  with  and  contrary  to  the 
mission  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  wheat  harvest  of 
France  is  believed  to  be  deficient ;  importations  of  grain 
will  be  needed.  The  monthly  returns  of  the  Bank  of 
France  show  an  increase  iu  specie  of  uine  millions  of 
francs.  It  is  stated  that  the  American  minister  at  Brus- 
sels had  visited  Garabaldi  at  Caprea,  to  offer  him  a  com- 
mand in  the  U.  S.army.   His  acceptance  was  uncertain. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J  E.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol  34,  and  for  Eliz. 
Lowcns  and  J.  Lewis,  $2  each,  vol.  34  ;  from  M.  Atwa- 
ter,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Win.  Brownell,  $2,  vol.  34,  for  L.  H. 
Atwater,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35,  for  Abm.  Deuel,  II.  Fuller, 
I  Josh.  Bai'ght,  C.  Ilaight,  and  Wm.  Brachen,  S2  each,  vol. 
35,  and  for  M.  A.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED  PER- 
SONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Tenchers  arc  wanted  for 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  the 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  on  the  14th  of  the  Tenth 
month  at  the  usual  place  ;  they  arc  held  five  evenings  in 
the  week.  Apply  to  John  C.  Allkn,  No.  321  N.  Front, 
or  335  S.  Filth  Street;  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  S. 
Front  Street,  or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  Street. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding  School 
at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  day, 
the  4th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  committees 
on  Instruction  and  Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day, 
the  former  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 
The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exami- 
nation of  the  Schools,  commencing  on  Third  day  morn- 
ing, and  closing  on  Fifth  day  afternoon  of  the  same  week. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  the 
arrival  of  the  2  o'clock  train  on  Second  day  the  30th 
inst. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Ninth  mo.  18th,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please 
make  early  application  for  their  admission,  to  Dubre 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scat- 
tergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
the  1st  of  Seventh  mo.  last,  John  King,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  a  valued  elder  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. In  early  life  he  chose  the  Lord  for  his  portion,  taking 
up  the  cross  in  his  daily  walk,  whereby  he  became  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  to  those  among  whom  his  lot 
was  cast.  Having  "  set  his  affections  on  things  above," 
he  held-terrestrial  enjoyments  in  their  proper  estimation, 
possessing  them  as  though  he  possessed  them  not ;  yet 
viewing  them  as  thegiftsof  hisHeavenly  Father,  hecould 
fully  appreciate  and  relish  the  gifts  and  blessings  of  a 
beneficent  Creator.  Attached  from  heartfelt  conviction 
to  the  principles  of  Friends,  it  was  his  desire  that  they 
might  be  preserved  in  their  ancient  purity,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  for  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Meekness  and  humility  were  the 
clothing  of  his  spirit,  his  words  few  and  weighty,  and 
being  imbued  with  that  charity  which  "  thinketh  no 
evil,"  he  viewed  the  conduct  of  his  fellow-beings  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  scrupulously  avoiding  detraction 
himself,  and  giving  no  countenance  to  it  in  others.  In 
the  discipline  of  the  church  he  endeavoured  to  act  in  meek- 
ness and  lowliness,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  honour  of 
Truth.  During  his  illness  he  communicated  but  little  re- 
lative to  himself,  remarking  to  a  friend  that  he  wished  not 
to  express  any  thing,  unless  he  felt  authorized  ;  yet  the 
sweetness  of  his  spirit  and  the  serenity  of  his  counte- 
nance afforded  satisfactorjr  evidence  that  all  was  peace 
within,  replying  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  perfect  peace?" 
"  I  believe  so."  At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  have  noth- 
ing to  boastof,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  what  1  thought 
was  right."  His  day's  work  having  kept  pace  with  the 
day,  it  is  believed  he  was  only  waiting  the  summons  of 
his  blessed  Master,  and  to  him  might  justly  be  applied 
that  portion  of  Scripture,  "There  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit."  A  few 
hours  before  his  departure,  though  his  breathing  was 
difficult,  he  distinctly  expressed  these  words,  "  I  have 
been  very  much  favoured  during  this  sickness,  in  not 
having  suffered  much  acute  pain,  and  I  am  very  thank- 
ful for  all  the  mercies  bestowed  upon  me.  And  now  I 
am  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  and 
my  desire  is  that  those  who  are  left  a  little  longer,  may- 
serve  Him  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  that  they  may  seek 
to  know  His  will  and  do  it  above  all  other  considerations. 
My  desire  is  that  you  should  be  entirely  resigned."  His 
mind  continued  clear  to  the  last,  and  he  peacefully  de- 
parted, leaving  to  his  bereaved  relatives  and  friends,  the 
consoling  assurance  that  his  purified  spirit  had  passed 
"  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away." 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  Fourth  mo.  last,  Lvdia  Engle, 

widow  of  Joseph  Engle,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age. 
Also,  Susanna  B.  Haines,  widow  of  Thomas  Haines, 
on  the  14th  of  Eighth  mo.  last,  in  the  75th  year  of  her 
age,  both  members  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of'Seventh  mo.  last,  after  an  illness 

of  three  weeks  duration,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
Caleb  Fowler,,  a  member  of  Plymouth  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meeting,  Washington  County,  Ohio.  He  was 
of  an  unassuming  disposition  and  attached  to  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  mo.,  1  SGI ,  at  the  residence  ( 

of  her  husband,  Salkeld  Larkin,  Chichester,  Delaware 
County,  Pcnua.,  Sarah  Larkin,  an  esteemed  elder  and] 
member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  83rd  yean 
of  her  age. 
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(Continued  from  page  25.) 

Diary  continued. — "  I  continued  in  this  broad  way 
until  the  Ninth  month,  1760,  in  the  20th  year  of  my 
age,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  infinite  mercy,  to 
visit  and  awaken  me,  discovering  to  me  where  I 
was,  and  how  I  had  spent  my  precious  time  for 
that  which  was  not  bread.  I  was  brought  to  la- 
ment  my  being  so  far  behindhand  with  my  day's 
work,  and  I  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  heard  me,  and 
renewed  his  visitation  of  love  to  my  soul.  I  then 
gave  up  all  to  follow  him  and  became  as  a  weaned 
child.  I  sought  him,  and  he  was  found  of  me, 
glory  to  his  name  !  His  mercy  endureth  forever; 
or  I  had  been  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
But  he  never  leaves  men  until  they  leave  him. 

"  I  now  saw  the  excellency  of  the  glorious  prin- 
ciple which  we  profess,  and  how  far  it  transcends 
human  reason,  with  all  its  boasted  acquirements. 
Let  the  learned  world  say  what  they  will  in  the 
praise  of  reason,  I  testify,  it  is  utterly  insufficient, 
though  never  so  carefully  improved  and  obeyed,  to 
effect  any  thing  toward  our  redemption;  this  1  know 
by  my  own  experience.  Reason  is  a  favour  from 
God,  and  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  worldly 
affairs,  which  is  its  province.  I  firmly  believe  that 
Infinite  Wisdom  hath  excluded  it  from  having  part 
in  the  work  of  our  soul's  salvation,  except  as  it  is 
subject  and  subordinate  to  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth, — the  grace  of  God.  Then  it  may 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  Lord  as  an  external 
means,  sanctified  by  him  for  his  immediate  use 
and  service.  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  in 
that  he  hath  by  the  working  of  his  own  power, 
brought  me  off  from  any  dependence  on  human 
reason,  and  that  I  have  received  ability  to  re- 
nounce any  confidence  or  trust  in  any  former  works 
of  my  own,  or  moral  righteousness. 

"It  now  appears  to  me,  that  I  must  begin  again, 
do  my  first  works,  and  not  build  upon  things  I 
have  formerly  known  ;  but  that  I  must  seek  after 
the  Lord,  being  earnestly  concerned  faithfully  to 
follow  him  from  day  to  day.  Yea,  I  find  a  neces- 
sity to  seek  his  face  oftener  than  the  morning,  from 
a  sense  of  my  weakness  and  inability  to  keep  my 
place,  unless  his  everlasting  arm  is  underneath. 
He  is  the  strength  of  his  dependent  children,  and 
blessed  be  his  ever-glorious  name,  his  arm  is  often 
made  bare  for  my  help.    As  I  carefully  wait  upon 
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him,  he  is  found  of  me  in  every  needful  time. 
Many  times  hath  he  overshadowed  my  soul  with 
the  wing  of  his  love,  and  renewed  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness,  which,  through  the  help  of  his  spirit, 
hath  been  offered  in  reverence  and  fear.  He  is 
worthy  of  all  worship,  honour  and  praise,  now  and 
forever,  amen." 

"  I  was  now  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
a  conformity  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  that 
our  ancient  Friends  were  led  into.  Although  I 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  plain,  self-denying  way, 
yet  it  required  my  understanding  to  be  opened  to  see 
the  reasonableness  and  necessity  thereof,  by  the 
same  divine  principle  which  opened  to  our  fathers. 
As  I  apprehended  thai  I  was  favoured  with  a 
measure  of  this  opening,  I  found  a  freedom,  Eleventh 
month  3rd,  1760,  to  write  as  follows,  as  my  testi- 
mony that  amongst  us,  the  present  professors  of 
the  Truth,  a  humble  conformity  to  plainness  and 
and  self-denial  is  still  necessary,  agreeable  to  the 
practice  of  our  worthy  primitive  Friends,  viz  : — 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  law  of  the  Almighty 
by  which  burnt  offerings,  sacrifices,  circumcision 
and  other  rites  were  required  of  the  Israelites, 
his  peculiar  people,  was  intended  more  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  nations,  than  from  any  great 
benefit  they  would  prove  towards  furthering  the 
sanctification  of  those  who  made  use  of  them. 
Yet  as  they  were  of  Divine  institution,  being 
faithfully  performed  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  him, 
their  honest  intention  therein  was  accepted,  and 
they  received  a  recompense  for  obedience.  When 
the  honesty  of  intention  was  lost,  these  very  ob- 
servances became  unacceptable,  yea,  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord.    Israel  i.  11-14. 

"  Many  things  required  of  them,  seemed  to  the 
view  of  a  carnally  minded  reasoner,  as  unsuitable 
to  be  offered  to  a  Holy,  All- wise  Being,  and  such 
as  he  could  not  delight  in.  Yet  being  of  his  appoint- 
ment, his  people  were  bound  carefully  to  observe 
them.  It  certainly  would  not  have  been  proper  for 
finite  creatures,  with  their  limited  comprehension, 
instead  of  rendering  obedience,  to  have  entered 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  why  Infinite  Wis- 
dom should  thus  bid  them.  Their  duty  plainly 
was  in  honest  faith  to  keep  all  his  commandments, 
trusting  to  his  mercy  and  justice  for  such  a  recom- 
pense lor  obedience,  as  he  should  see  meet  to  be- 
stow. 

"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  the  riches  of  his 
love  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  introduce 
a  more  glorious  dispensation  for  the  children  of 
men, — even  the  Gospel,  througk  which  he  put  an 
end  to  the  law,  abolishing  its  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. He  has  pointed  out  under  it,  with  indisput- 
able clearness,  to  those  who  would  be  his  followers, 
that  the  way  to  salvation  was  by  and  under  the 
cross.  They  must  deny  themselves  of  many 
things  pleasant  to  the  flesh,  and  practice  others 
contrary  to  their  own  natural  wills,  which  requir- 
ings  to  the  unenlightened  reason  of  the  carnal  man, 
appeared  of  as  little  moment  towards  the  work  of 
salvation,  as  the  oblations  offered  UDder  the  law. 

"  The  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  was  so  little  con- 
sonant with  the  mode  of  worship  and  the  religious 
observances  under  the  law,  that  the  wise  and  learn- 
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ed  of  that  day,  the  self  righteous  Jews,  Pharisees, 
and  high  professors,  did  not  receive  his  doctrines, 
nevertheless  there  were  those  who  did, — many  of 
whom  were  illiterate,  and  added  to  these  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Gentiles  also.  Their  new  profession 
occasioned  them  no  little  reproach,  with  much  per- 
secution and  suffering,  from  the  then  high  professors 
of  religion.  Yet  under  all  this  the  principles  of 
Truth  spread  abundantly.  About  three  hundred 
years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, a  great  declension  from  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity took  place  amongst  its  professed  followers, 
— great  innovations  crept  in,  many  outward  rites 
were  introduced,  many  flesh-pleasing  allowances 
were  made.  The  discipline  of  the  cross  had  by 
degrees  been  laid  aside,  and  an  almost  total  apos- 
tacy  from  the  spirituality  of  the  truth  ensued. 

"  For  twelve  hundred  years  the  way  of  salva- 
tion was  much  hidden  and  obscured,  until  God  in 
unspeakable  mercy,  began  gradually  to  enlighten 
the  children  of  men  to  see  the  gross  darkness  and 
superstitions  prevailing  in  Christendom,  and  in  the 
nominal  Christian  church.  Many  testimony  bear- 
ers he  raised  up  to  declare  against  some  of  the 
grosser  evils,  of  whom  numbers  sealed  their  testi- 
monies with  their  blood.  Persecution  did  not  quench 
the  zeal  of  those  whose  eyes  were  anointed  to  be- 
hold the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  whose  hearts 
were  opened  to  crave  better  things.  Through  the 
faithfulness  of  such,  a  reformation  was  effected.  So 
long  as  persecution  endured,  the  reformation  seemed 
progressive,  yet  when  a  time  of  tranquillity  came, 
the  reformed  churches,  so  called,  were  contented 
to  sit  down  at  ease,  although  still  under  many  of 
the  shadowy  observances  which  had  been  patched 
up  and  laid  upon  the  nominal  church  in  the  night 
of  apostacy.  Thus  the  work  of  reformation  was 
still  incomplete. 

"  Once  more  the  Almighty  Father,  in  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  caused  the  pure  light  of  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  shine  more  clearly  amongst  men, 
whereby  many  of  our  worthy  predecessors  being 
illuminated,  they  were  as  faithfulness  was  abode 
in,  led  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  the  forms  and 
shadows  still  retained  by  the  reformed  churches 
with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion. Being  brought  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  substance 
and  antitype,  in  whom  the  symbols  and  types  of 
the  law  were  fulfilled  and  ended, — they  saw  as 
to  themselves  primitive  Christianity  restored.  As 
they  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  ancient 
spirituality  and  beauty,  thousands  feeling  the  ef- 
fectual working  of  the  grace  accompanying  the 
word  preached,  were  gathered  to  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  Truth.  These  were  enabled  to  lift  up 
a  standard  for  God  and  his  Truth,  against  all  false 
worship,  unrighteousness  of  every  sort,  wars  and 
oaths,  and  better  still,  to  bear  a  constant  un- 
wavering testimony  to  the  efficacy  and  preserving 
power  of  the  Truth  they  upheld,  by  an  unspotted 
conduct,  holy  conversation  and  habits,  in  unity  with 
their  profession,  but  differing  from  that  of  the  world, 
whether  professors  of  religion  or  not.  Through 
obedience  to  the  unfoldings  of  Truth,  they  were 
led  into  a  strict,  self-denying  way,  and  into  peculi- 
arities which  brought  them  no  small  suffering  and 
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reproach,  from  the  nominally  religious  as  well  as 
from  the  children  of  this  world,  who  are  ever  ene- 
mies to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

"  It  was  no  affectation  of  singularity  which  led 
them  to  a  conduct  and  behaviour,  repugnant  to 
nature,  and  so  opposed  to  carnal  reason,  which 
ever  justifies  us  in  our  inclinations  for  fleshly  ease 
and  comfort,  but  it  was  obedience  to  the  reproof  of 
instruction,  the  discoveries  of  the  light,  grace  and 
good  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  same 
Divine  Light,  as  it  is  regarded  and  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, still  leads  the  humble,  dedicated  christian, 
into  the  same  plain,  narrow,  self-denying  way,  under 
the  cross.  Although  this  path  is  foolishness  to  the 
natural  mind,  yet  many  can  testify,  that  they  have 
had  and  still  continue  to  feel  Divine  acceptance  in 
the  faithful  performance  of  these  apparently  small 
things. 

"  The  Lord  requires  of  us  a  testimony  for  his 
truth,  in  plainness  of  speech,  apparel,  address, 
furniture,  and  many  other  things,  and  we  ought 
with  all  readiness  to  be  obedient  thereto,  leaving 
the  reason  therefor,  to  his  infinite,  unsearchable 
wisdom.  He  hath  doubtlessly  a  purpose  therein, 
consistent  with  his  attributes,  though  feeble-minded 
mortals,  unless  enabled  through  the  instruction  of 
his  eternal  spirit,  cannot  be  able  to  comprehend 
it." 

CTo  be  continued.} 

The  Condition  of  Ireland  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  lately  delivered  before  the  Social  Science 
Association  at  Dublin,  by  Judge  Longfield,  the 
chairman  of  the  Social  Economy  Department.  It 
was  shown  by  reliable  statistics  that  the  progress 
of  Ireland  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
material  prosperity  has  been  both  rapid  and  steady. 
Among  other  statements  made  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  the  following  are  interesting: — The  total 
area  of  Ireland  is  20,000,000  of  acres.  Of  these, 
in  1841,  13,464,301  acres  were  arable,  6,300,000 
being  waste.  In  1860  the  amount  of  arable  land 
had  increased  to  15,400,000  acres,  two  millions  or 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  having  been  re- 
claimed during  the  intervening  twenty  years.  In 
the  same  period,  moreover,  the  total  value  of  live 
stock  in  the  Island  increased  in  value  from  £21,- 
105,808  to  £33,839,899,  or  upwards  of  fifty  per 
cent.  The  same  progress  is  exhibited  by  invest- 
ments in  Government  stock  of  Irish  fund-holders, 
which  had  increased  twenty-five  per  cent,  during 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1860.  Since  1851  eight 
hundred  additional  miles  of  railway  have  been 
constructed,  while  the  traffic  has  grown  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  mileage.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  Irish  railways  is  now 
£19,000,000,  the  net  receipts  on  which  are  equal 
to  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  public  revenue 
at  present  derived  from  Ireland  is  greater  by  fifty 
percent,  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  and  seven-ninths 
of  the  population  are  now  educated  by  the  State 
in  national  schools. — Ledger. 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
I  can  truly  say,  that  with  me  often  there  has 
been  no  want  of  feeling  and  sympathy,  when  I 
have  been  but  little  drawn  forth  into  expression, 
perhaps  checked  in  myself  from  it,  not  that  there 
are  in  the  mind  unpleasant  reserves  iu  such  cases, 
but  on  the  contrary,  this  course  naturally  leads  to 
great  plainness,  undisguised  simplicity,  and  houcsty 
towards  all.  It  is  in  my  view  of  much  importance, 
to  endeavour  to  maintain  entire  the  "  uncorrupt- 
thc  genuineness,  the  unsophisticated  artless- 
ness,  which  is  of  the  Truth.  Every  little  habit, 
every  compliance  with  custom  in  tilings  that  are 
thought  indifferent,  and  which  trenches  upon  these, 


endangers  the  tender  principle  of  life,  and  indirectly, 
perhaps  almost  imperceptibly,  lands  us  in  bondage, 
impedes  us  in  a  straight  forward,  unaffected  course 
of  acting,  thinking,  and  judging.  Thus  the  mind 
and  character  become  involved  and  prejudicially 
affected.  The  character  of  George  Fox  is  as  good 
an  illustration  as  I  can  give,  of  what  I  desire  in 
this  respect  for  myself  and  for  my  friends.  If  I 
might  venture  to  throw  in  a  little  counsel,  who  am 
sensible  that  1  also  am  not  above  the  need  of  it, 
most  certainly  I  would  say,  in  a  very  tender  feel- 
ing with  thee,  under  whatever  occasion  of  disquie- 
tude, "  Look  not  so  much  at  them,  as  for  the  poor 
mind  to  be  much  taken  up  therewith ;  endeavour 
to  look  over  them  up  to  Him,  who  orders  all  things 
that  concern  us,  and  will  not  lay  out  any  thing  for 
us  to  pass  through,  but  what  is  really  needful  for 
us.  Do  not  let  us  dwell  too  much  upon  anything 
that  happens  to  us  ;  but  let  us  simply  seek  to  be 
conducted  through  the  circumstances  that  attend 
us,  and  our  allotted  conflicts,  with  filial  simplicity 
and  submission,  and  in  a  cheerful  surrender  of  our 
all  into  the  hands  of  our  tender  Shepherd  and 
Preserver,  our  Father,  and  our  constant  friend. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  low  condition  we  are  in, 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  great  mercy  that  we  are  not  left 
to  ourselves,  but  are  led  about  and  instructed  by 
many  painful  dispensations.  And  when  we  look 
at  the  trials  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  bitter  almost 
in  proportion  to  their  faithfulness,  also  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  what  are  we,  that  we  should  be  spared, 
or  rather  what  are  we  that  we  should  be  honoured 
with  them  ?  How  light  are  our  grievances,  how 
great  are  our  privileges  and  mercies,  how  gently 
are  we  dealt  with  ;  we  are  as  wayward  children, 
that  are  ready  to  complain  if  aught  be  taken  from 
us  with  which  we  might  have  injured  ourselves. 
Ah  !  like  as  a  father,  or  a  mother  pitieth  her  babe, 
so  doth  He,  who  watcheth  over  us  for  good ! 
Second  month,  1836. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
It  is  probable  that  man  will  never  be  able  clearly 
to  distinguish  in  the  lower  animals,  where  instinct 
ends,  and  memory,  partial  reasoning,  and  educa- 
tion commence,  as  guiding  and  directing  influen- 
ces. I  remember  that  many  years  since,  a  Friend 
in  this  city  passing  along  the  streets,  beheld  two 
dogs  in  a  quarrel ;  the  larger  dog  had  thrown 
his  antagonist  down,  and  was  evidently  preparing 
to  inflict  a  severe  punishment,  when  iu  an  instant 
he  relinquished  his  hold,  ran  toward  a  house  with 
a  double  door,  the  upper  half  of  which  was  open, 
leaped  over  the  lower  half  into  the  entry  and  dis- 
appeared from  sight.  The  friend  was  amazed  at 
such  an  act  of  a  dog  in  the  moment  of  his  victory, 
and  he  stopped  and  looked  into  the  house,  seeking 
for  some  clew  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Being  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  inhabitants,  he  frankly  men- 
tioned what  he  had  seen,  and  his  curiosity  to  know 
the  "  why  and  the  wherefore."  On  this,  he  was 
invited  iuto  the  back  parlour  or  sitting  room,  where 
he  saw  the  late  conqueror  busily  eugaged  iu  rock- 
ing a  cradle,  in  which  was  a  sleeping  child.  The 
person  who  had  invited  him  iu,  then  briefly  ex- 
plained the  matter.  The  child  being  put  to  sleep, 
it  was  the  dog's  business  to  rock  the  cradle  aud 
keep  him  so,  but  he  was  allowed  to  intermit  the 
rocking  when  the  child  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
soundly.  On  such  occasions  he  would  sometimes 
look  out  into  the  street  for  a  little  recreation,  and 
on  that  particular  time,  he  had  seen  a  dog  go  by, 
who,  because  of  some  old  affront,  or  some  present 
dislike,  he  concluded  to  quarrel  with.    He  had 


accordingly  sprang  over  the  door  and  was  in- 
flicting the  chastisement  intended,  when  the  voice 
of  his  young  charge  from  the  cradle,  recalled  him 
to  his  duty.  His  love  of  contest,  the  sweetness  of 
revenge,  the  favourable  opportunity  offered  by 
his  overthrown  enemy  under  his  feet,  all  were  for- 
gotten.   He  sprang  back  to  his  post. 

A  more  delightful  anecdote  of  a  dog  is  narrated 
in  the  life  of  Patrick  Titler.  One  of  his  brothers 
who  resided  at  Aldourie,  had  an  Isle  of  Skye  ter- 
rier, named  Cossack.  The  dog  was  very  fond  of 
the  children  of  the  family,  and  seemed  to  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  joys  and  in  their  troubles. 
One  of  them  playing  about  one  day  fell  on  the 
gravel,  andbeing  hurt  by  the  fall,  commenced  crying. 
This  induced  Cossack  .to  endeavour  to  comfort  the 
child  by  leaping  around  it  and  on  it,  and  licking 
its  face.  These  old  means  of  giving  pleasure  to  the 
little  one  failing  to  pacify  it,  hesoughtfor  someother 
source  of  amusement  for  it.  Running  to  a  Moun- 
tain Ash  tree  near  by,  he  leaped  up,  seized  a  branch 
of  red  Rowan  berries,  broke  it  off,  and  carried  it 
to  the  child. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  past  spring,  being  in 
Chester  county,  where  sheep  shearing  was  in  pro- 
gress, an  interesting  incident  occurred.  The  Friend 
at  whose  house  I  was,  had  a  flock  of  sheep  of  which 
ten  had  carried  bells.  Two  or  three  weeks  before 
my  visit,  a  ewe  who  was  honoured  with  carrying 
one  of  the  bells,  was  accidentally  killed,  leaving  a 
couple  of  orphan  lambs,  some  six  or  eight  weeks 
old.  These  lambs  took  no  notice  of  the  other  sheep 
whose  bells  were  continually  sounding  around 
them,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  my  visit,  something 
induced  the  son  of  my  host  to  take  up  the  bell 
which  had  hung  round  the  neck  of  their  mother. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  its  tingle,  the  lambs  were 
roused  into  activity,  and  they  approached  where 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  young  man,  and  evidently 
expected  to  find  their  long  lost  mother.  They 
seemed  to  recognize  the  peculiar  sound  of  that  bell, 
and  associated  it  with  the  guardian  of  their  infancy. 

Cows  sometimes  appear  to  become  attached  to 
the  sound  of  the  bell  placed  round  their  necks,  if 
they  do  not  feel  some  degree  of  pride  connected 
with  it.  A  recent  female  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Best,  in  her  work  entitled  "  Abroad  :  and  How  to 
Live  there  :  A  Narrative  of  three  years'  residence 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,"  mentions  this  an- 
ecdote as  having  been  related  to  her  by  a  pastor 
in  Switzerland.  "  M.  Penchaud  told  us  that  the 
finest  toned  bell  is  placed  on  the  neck  of  the 
handsomest  cow,  and  that  one  day  a  cow,  having 
lostthis  ornament, became  lowspirited  and  dejected, 
refused  her  food,  and  the  owner  feared  she  would 
die.  Day  after  day  passed  in  this  manner,  until 
it  was  observed  there  was  one  particular  part  of 
the  meadow  she  never  quitted.  Struck  with  the 
circumstance,  the  farmer  went  there,  and  in  a  rut 
discovered  the  treasure.  No  sooner  did  he  fasten 
it  round  her  neck,  than  her  whole  manner  changed, 
her  eye  was  no  longer  dull,  she  mingled  with  the 
herd,  ate  freely,  and  soon  recovered  her  former 
beauty." 

Memory  iu  some  animals  iscvidently  very  strong, 
yet  how  far  it  extends  we  probably  shall  never 
know.  An  anecdote  I  have  recently  met  with, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  crow  at  least,  it 
is  not  perfect.  The  dead  body  of  some  kind  of  an 
auimal  lying  near  a  barn,  some  crows  busily  employ- 
ed themselves  in  devouring  it  whenever  no  man  was 
about  that  building.  If  they  saw  any  person  ap- 
proach the  barn  they  flew  away  from  the  carcase, 
and  would  not  return  to  it,  until  they  had  seen 
that  person  leave  it.  Some  youug  men  desiring  to 
shoot  the  crows,  made  many  unavailing  efforts  to 
get  into  the  barn  unperceived,  and  remained  at 
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times  a  loDg  period  in  the  place,  in  hopes  the  crows 
would  forget  they  were  there,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Reporting  the  case  to  their  father,  he  said,  "  Crows 
can  remember,  but  they  can't  count.".  He  then  ad- 
vised that  three  of  them  should  go  to  the  barn 
together,  and  that  after  remaining  there  awhile, 
two  should  go  away.  They  followed  the  plan,  and 
on  the  two  leaving,  the  crows  immediately  returned 
to  their  banquet,  and  a  number  of  them  fell  victims 
to  their  inability  to  distinguish  between  two  and 
three. 


Gentleness  and  Meekness. — Gentleness  is  deli- 
cacy of  action.  It  is  a  way  of  ease  and  tenderness 
in  one's  movements.  It  is  the  opposite  of  all  that 
is  rough,  or  hard,  or  coarse.  It  is  a  way  of  acting 
that  does  not  irritate.  It  has  nothing  rude  in  it. 
It  is  not  apt  to  provoke.  It  is  not  heedless  or 
abrupt.  It  is  nicety,  thoughtfulness,  kindness  in 
acting.  The  gentle  temper  is  the  one  that  makes 
all  its  movements  in  fitness,  easily,  delicately. 

Meekness  is  the  same  temper  in  reception.  It 
is  the  quality  that  admits  of  being  acted  upon  ap- 
propriately, delicately.  So  it  becomes  the  accompa- 
nying complimentary  grace  of  gentleness.  One  is 
active,  the  other  passive.  Gentleness  is  meekness 
in  exertion ;  meekness  is  gentleness  in  its  rest. 
The  gentle  spirit  does  not  do  any  thing  roughly ; 
the  meek  spirit  does  not  receive  any  thing  so. 
Gentleness  fits  its  hand  to  that  which  is  to  be  touch- 
ed ;  meekness  fits  itself  to  the  hand  that  touches 
it.  Gentleness  is  the  smoothly  running  water; 
meekness  is  the  green  meadow  that  opens  to  let  it 
flow.  One  does  not  irritate ;  the  other  is  not  irri- 
tated. One  is  not  harsh  in  going  ;  the  other  is  not 
refractory  in  resisting.  Gentleness  gives  but  a  soft 
blow,  even  at  that  which  is  rough  ;  meekness  takes 
the  rough  blow  softly  into  itself.  The  dew  drop 
gathers  gently  in  its  falling  upon  a  rock  ;  the  still 
water  closes  meekly  over  the  stone  that  drops  upon 
it.  Gentleness  kisses  the  cheek  of  her  enemy  ; 
meekness  turns  her  own  to  his  second  stroke. 
Gentleness  is  tender  to  do ;  meekness  is  quiet  to 
bear.  Gentleness  goes  out  softly  to  act ;  meekness 
retires  silently  to  endure.  Gentleness  is  like  the 
morning  in  its  coming,  that  wakes  the  earth  lightly 
to  its  life  with  its  sweetly  shedding  rays  through 
the  hours  of  dawn ;  meekness  is  the  evening  twi- 
light, that  steals  away  to  hide  her  shadows  in  the 
lap  of  night. 

They  are  beautiful  alone,  each  by  itself ;  but 
more  beautiful  together  ;  when  they  are  joined  in 
perfect  harmony,  they  make  life's  "  evening  and 
morning"  one  day. — Christian  Mirror. 


'  Conformity  in  Plainness  without  Conviction. — 
But  some  may  object  against  this  conformity,  if  it 
be  without.conviction.  I  answer,  tlwre  is  no  need  of 
conviction  in  this  case,  it  being  no  matter  of  con- 
science to  have  and  wear  fine  and  fashionable 
things,  instead  of  plain  ;  it  then  results  into  matter 
of  condescension  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
worthy  elder3,  to  which  they  are  absolutely  en- 
joined by  Scripture,  or  to  what  purpose  do  the 
Scriptures  repeatedly  advise  thereto?  And  our 
worthy,  esteemed  friend  and  brother  Robert 
Barclay,  largely  proves  by  Scripture  the  conformity 
of  church  government  or  discipline  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  condescension  and 
submission  to  elders,  &c,  and  that  the  church  of 
Christ  has  power  to  give  a  positive  sentence,  &c, 
relating  to  matters  of  conscience.  To  this  treatise, 
namely,  his  "  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,"  I  refer  my 
reader,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent 
works  which  treat  of  church  government,  that  has 
been  written  since  the  apostles'  days.  However, 


let  none  mistake  me  in  what  I  have  said,  as  if  I 
intended  that  those  who  are  unruly  or  disorderly 
in  their  conversation  in  other  respects,  should  be 
advised  to  outward  conformity  in  plainness,  while 
they  remain  so.  No ;  these  are  to  be  dealt  with 
another  way,  and  if  they  cannot  be  reclaimed,  I 
would  rather  choose  they  should  go  in  their  flaunt- 
ing, fashionable  dresses,  and  appear  as  they  really 
are,  by  which  they  would  not  bring  a  greater  re- 
proach upon  Truth  and  Friends. — Joseph  _Fike. 


For  "The  friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOSHUA  BROWN. 

(Continued  from  page  29.) 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  the  Seventh  month 
1778,  "they  were  informed  by  the  high  sheriff 
that  they  were  to  be  banished,"  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  they  were  willing  to  go  to  those  in 
authority  in  Charleston.  This  brought  a  fresh  trial 
upon  them.  Joshua  says,  "we  were  favoured  to 
unite  in  judgment  not  to  move  in  it  ourselves,  but 
that  if  we  were  commanded,  [by  those  in  authority,] 
we  were  willing  to  go  there.  We  were  not  easy 
to  do  anything  towards  furthering  our  banishment." 
The  sheriff  had  received  orders  to  keep  them  close 
prisoners.  Joshua  says,  these  more  severe  com- 
mands "  must  have  proceeded  from  some  evil  dis- 
posed person,  who  had  complaired  to  the  president 
of  the  State  Council  against  us,  envying  our  privi- 
lege of  going  out.  But  we  have  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful in  that  we  are  favoured  with  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will."  They  were  now  prevented  from 
holding  meetings  in  the  Court  House,  but  efforts 
made  by  some  Friends  at  Charleston,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  which 
they  were  to  be  taken  to  that  city  for  a  hearing. 
On  the  11th  of  the  month,  in  custody  of  Fields 
Purdue,  one  of  the  under  sheriffs,  and  accompanied 
by  their  friend  Benjamin  Eaton,  they  rode  to  one 
of  the  plantations  of  the  latter,  where  they  were 
that  night  obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor,  there  being  no 
beds  there.  The  next  morning  they  rode  to  Rob- 
ert Stark's,  the  high  sheriff,  and  started  with  him 
to  go  into  Charleston,  but  he  not  being  met  by  a 
file  of  soldiers  who  were  to  be  his  official  escort, 
they  all  returned  to  his  house,  where  they  were 
kindly  entertained  that  night.  On  the  13th,  they 
started  without  the  sheriff,  and  lodged  in  the  woods 
that  night,  during  which  there  was  a  thunder 
storm,  which  although  very  severe  near  by,  was 
not  so  where  they  were  encamped.  On  the  14th, 
they  rode  forty-five  miles  to  a  tavern  and  lodged ; 
—  The  next  day  rode  to  Orangeburg  to  breakfast, 
where  they  were  met  by  William  Pearson,  a  Friend 
from  Bush  river.  That  night  they  lodged  at  the 
house  of  one  Johnson,  having  ridden  thirty  miles. 
The  next  day  they  rode  into  Charleston,  and  went 
to  the  house  of  Daniel  and  Thomas  Latham,  who 
received  them  hospitably,  and  took  charge  of  them 
and  their  horses.  Joshua  felt  concerned  to  have 
a  meeting  in  Friends  Meeting-house  there,  which 
was  held  at  4  o'clock  that  afternoon.  In  this  he 
was  concerned  to  press  on  those  present  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  reiiearsing  the  promise  to  those  so 
exercised,  that  all  things  necessary  should  be  ad- 
ded. He  also  treated  on  baptism,  and  as  usual  on 
the  necessity  of  a  real  change  of  heart.  The  sheriff, 
and  Abraham  Livingston,  continental  agent,  went 
to  the  judge  of  the  district,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
release  them,  but  he  concluded  that  in  their  case 
he  had  no  authority  to  interfere.  The  prisoners 
were  then  taken  before  the  President  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  treated  them  very  civilly,  but  told  them 


they  could  not  be  discharged  from  imprisonment 
without  being  banished  from  the  state.  On  the 
request,  however,  of  the  continental  agent,  the 
President  discharged  the  sheriff  of  Ninety  Six  of 
any  further  care  over  them,  and  committed  them 
to  the  custody  of  the  agent. 

They  were  brought  before  the  council  on  the 
following  Third-day,  and  from  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, suffered  much  insult  for  not  removing  their 
hats,  which  faithfulness  of  theirs  to  their  Christian 
duty  gave  great  offence.  After  a  hearing  they 
were  dismissed,  being  directed  to  be  at  the  house 
of  the  President,  at  5  o'clock  that  evening,  to  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  council  concerning  them. 
They  went  there  accordingly,  and  found  that 
although  the  President  wished  to  set  them  at  lib- 
erty, the  council  would  not  agree,  and  they  were 
to  be  continued  as  prisoners,  but  the  President  was 
willing  that  they  should  go  and  remain  with  their 
Friends  at  Bush  River,  until  discharged  from  cus- 
tody. 

Leaving  Charleston  on  the  22nd,  they  finished  a 
wearisome  journey  by  reaching  Bush  river  on  the 
25th,  Joshua  being  obliged  to  leave  his  horse,  which 
was  taken  sick  by  the  way.  At  Bush  River  Meet- 
ing on  the  26th,  Joshua  had  to  urge  his  favourite 
theme  of  reformation,  and  the  necessity  of  witness- 
ing the  baptism  of  Christ  to  cleanse  them,  before 
they  could  become  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  him 
who  is  pure.  He  was  brought  under  exercise  in  a 
prospect  of  a  duty  devolving  upon  him  towards  the 
families  of  the  Friends  of  that  meeting,  and  de- 
siring the  Friends  to  remain  after  the  meeting  for 
worship  closed,  he  spread  before  them  his  pros- 
pect of  visiting  at  least  some  of  the  families. 
This  was  united  with,  and  in  company  with  Enos 
Elliot,  Mary  Pearson  and  some  other  Friends  these 
visits  were  paid  to  satisfaction,  although  part  of 
the  time  Joshua  was  in  great  pain,  his  body  being 
much  bruised.  His  bodily  infirmity  occasioned 
them  to  move  along  slowly  in  the  service,  and  at 
times  to  intermit  the  work  for  a  day.  He  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  Bush  Creek  as  they  came  in 
course,  sometimes  setting  an  example  of  silence, 
and  at  other  times  exhorting  to  reformation,  re- 
generation, freedom  from  sin,  and  exalting  the 
universality  of  the  love  of  God.  Sometimes  tell- 
ing them  that  the  stone  which  the  very  builders  of 
an  outside  religion  rejected,  was  Christ,  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  On  the  11th  of 
the  Eighth  month,  they  rode  to  the  Long  Cane 
settlement  of  Friends,  where  Joshua  made  his 
home  at  the  house  of  his  son  Samuel  Brown,  who 
was  living  there.  At  a  public  meeting  held  there 
on  the  13th,  many  neighbours  attended,  amongst 
whom  were  some  Presbyterians  of  the  most  rigid 
sort.  In  this  meeting  Joshua  says,  "I  had  to  set 
forth  the  plain  path  to  the  kingdom,  through  the 
operations  and  instructions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
in  the  inward  parts,  of  the  necessity  of  experienc- 
ing the  new  birth,  through  the  effectual  cleansing 
of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  of  a  knowing  a 
deliverance  from  sin  in  this  life."  Some  of  thos,e 
who  had  been  present  came  to  his  son's,  and  dined 
with  Joshua.  One  of  them,  William  Cahoon,  was 
very  stiff  and  rigid  in  his  views,  and  too  full  of 
talk  and  disputation  to  gather  much  good, — but  a 
Patrick  Cahoon,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  was  moderate,  and  he  and  Joshua  had  much 
conversation  on  religious  matters,  and  their  parting 
was  very  friendly.  On  the  14th,  they  rode  to 
Richard  Henderson's,  thirty  miles.  Joshua  says 
that  Hannah  Smith  and  Hannah  Kelly  accompanied 
him  and  companions  in  the  visit  to  Friends'  fami- 
lies in  that  neighbourhood,  indeed  "we  were  fa- 
voured together,  so  as  to  be  glad  we  were  there." 

Being  now  near  Ninety  Six,  they  rode  there  and 
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paid  a  friendly  visit  to  their  late  keepers  at  the  pri- 
son, and  then  went  on  to  the  house  of  William 
O'Neal  at  Little  River.  After  visiting  the  families 
of  Friends  at  that  settlement  and  attending  a 
meeting  there,  they  on  the  18th  rode  to  Pagors 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles.  They  were  at  two  meet- 
ings at  Pagors  Creek  beside  visiting  the  families, 
and  then  proceeded  towards  Cane  Creek;  after  at- 
tending a  meeting  in  the  latter  place,  and  sitting 
with  the  Friends  there,  they  returned  to  Bush 
River  on  the  28th.  On  the  29th,  was  held  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  that  place,  in  which  he  had 
good  service,  and  on  the  meeting  on  the  30th, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  was  much 
enlarged.  His  concern  was  that  his  hearers  might 
be  prepared  for  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  had 
to  show  them  by  the  example  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  what  the  sad  end  of  living  in  earthly 
comforts,  without  the  love  of  God  ruling  in  the 
heart — must  be  in  eternity;  and  what  happiness  a 
proper  submission  to  our  lot,  if  it  be  that  of  suffer- 
ing and  affliction,  in  humble  acquiescence  to  the  will 
of  God,  will  assuredly  bring  us  when  the  trials 
and  sorrows  of  earth  are  over.  The  rich  man 
died, — riotous  feasts  cannot  retard  the  advance  of 
death, — he  died,  and  was  buried,  and  in  hell  he 
awoke.  The  poor  man  died,  and  notwithstanding 
his  despised  earthly  condition,  he  was  carried  by 
angels  to  his  everlasting  reward.  Joshua  then 
was  led  to  open  the  way  which  under  the  blessed 
Gospel  dispensation,  our  heavenly  Father  hath 
appointed,  to  restore  his  fallen  creature  man  to  a 
state  of  acceptance,  and  to  prepare  him  for  ever- 
lasting enjoyment  with  the  saints  in  light.  He 
poiuted  out  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart,  prepaying  for  and  perfecting  the  new 
birth,  which  was  of  absolute  necessity  for  all  to 
witness  before  they  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  work  of  the  Spirit,  being  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
water  baptism,  upon  which  no  dependence  for  as- 
sistance in  the  work  of  salvation  ought  to  be  placed. 
He  particularized  the  sprinkling  of  infants,  called 
baptism  by  many,  as  a  mere  relic  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  man-made  in- 
vention, which  had  neither  example  nor  precept  to 
give  force  to  it,  in  all  the  scriptures. 

For  several  days  after  this  Joshua  was  engaged 
writing  an  address  to  the  assembly  of  the  State, 
and  letters  to  Friends  and  friendly  people  at 
Charleston.  After  this  he  was  for  some  weeks 
busily  engaged  visiting  families  and  attending 
meetings  at  Rush  River,  Cane  Creek,  Pagors 
Creek  and  Little  River.  He  was  informed  on  the 
17th  of  the  Ninth  mouth  that  the  petition  he  had 
sent  to  the  Assembly  had  been  rejected,  because  of 
some  plain  expressions  in  it  concerning  liberty  of 
conscience.  Joshua  bad  quoted  a  saying  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  favour  of  toleration,  which  seemed  to 
him  pertinent  and  clear,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  downfall  of  the  cause  he  espoused  might 
have  been  permitted  as  a  punishment,  because  of 
his  allowing  persecution,  and  his  waut  of  faithful- 
ness to  the  good  principles  he  professed.  These 
remarks,  which  were  intended  to  apply  to  those  in 
authority  in  Carolina,  who  were  pleading  for  their 
own  liberty  and  rights,  and  jet  were  interfering 
with  the  conscientious  scruples  of  others,  gave  them 
some  offence. 

Joshua  still  continued  his  labours  of  gospel 
love,  although  for  some  days  after  hearing  of  the 
rejection  of  their  petition  he  was  under  some  de- 
pression of  mind.  This  continued  until  the  20th, 
when  being  at  a  meeting  at  Little  River,  he  was 
much  favoured  by  his  Divine  Master.  In  this 
meeting  he  had  to  open  the  case  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  and  the  simple  means  made  use  of  in  heal- 


ing him  of  his  leprosy.  In  commenting  thereon 
he  spoke  of  the  simplicity  of  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  when  he  works  therein  to 
cleanse  us  of  the  leprosy  of  sin.  As  in  the  days 
of  old,  Naaman  could  not  be  healed  without  obe- 
dience to  the  directions  of  the  prophet,  so  in  this  day, 
man  cannot  witness  the  defilement  of  sin  removed, 
and  spiritual  health  restored,  except  as  he  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  Lord's  requirings. 
He  spoke  of  the  soul  cleansing,  soul  saving  efficacy 
of  Christ's  baptism,  and  the  insufficiency  of  that 
of  water,  to  bring  about  inward  purity,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  he  strongly  urged.  In  the  love  of 
the  gospel  he  set  forth  the  universality  of  the  love 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  extended  towards 
every  soul  whom  he  hath  created  during  the 
days  of  their  visitation,  but  from  which,  with  the 
sufferings,  death  and  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ, 
they  will  derive  no  benefit,  and  have  no  resort  to 
trust  in,  unless  they  have  witnessed  the  Saviour's 
baptism  which  cleanseth  the  heart. 

After  a  week  of  laborious  service  in  family  visit- 
ing, he  was  at  Bush  River  meeting,  on  First-day 
the  27th,  which  was  attended  by  many  persons 
not  members  with  Friends.  He  spoke  of  the  case 
of  the  young  man  who  came  to  the  Saviour  desir- 
ing to  know  what  good  thing  he  should  do  that  he 
might  inherit  eternal  life.  This  young  man  had 
kept  the  moral  duties  from  his  youth  up,  and  in  com- 
menting on  bis  case  Joshua  opened  the  necessity  of 
knowing  something  more  than  the  mere  perform- 
ance of  these,  which  nevertheless  were  also  obliga- 
tory. This  opened  the  way  for  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  his  free  gift  of  grace  in  the  heart,  the 
baptism  of  his  spirit  to  regeneration,  the  univer- 
sality of  God's  love  to  mankind,  and  many  other 
comforting  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  close 
of  this  meeting,  Joshua  was  favoured  with  much 
peace  of  mind,  and  his  service  in  South  Carolina 
appearing  much  ended,  he  received  a  returning 
certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Bush  River 
to  his  Friends  at  home.  So  now  he  was  ready  to 
start  homeward  whenever  the  term  of  his  open  im- 
prisonment should  be  over,  yet  whilst  waiting  he 
continued  diligently  to  attend  to  the  openings  of 
duty,  visiting  the  settlements  of  Friends,  and  fer- 
vently labouring  therein.  At  a  meeting  at  Bush 
River  on  First-day,  the  4th  of  the  Tenth  month,  he 
was  led  to  dwell  on  the  loss  mankind  experienced 
through  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  how  the  image  of 
God  then  lost,  was  to  be  regained  through  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  of  Christ  opening  the  way  of 
restoration,  and  his  spiritual  appearance  in  the 
heart  perfecting  the  holy  change  therein.  There, 
in  the  New  Covenant  dispensation,  his  law  is 
written,  and  there  are  the  baptisms  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  cleanseth,  regenerates  and  re- 
stores not  only  that  innocence  which  was  lost  in 
Adam,  but  gives  spiritual  sonship  and  maketh  us 
heirs  of  His  blessed  kingdom  of  eternal  glory.  At 
subsequent  meetings  at  the  same  place,  he  was  much 
favoured  in  opening  various  branches  of  gospel 
truth.  On  the  22nd  being  at  Bush  River,  he  was 
informed  that  the  Assembly  of  Soutli  Carolina  had 
passed  an  act  releasing  him  and  companions  from 
their  bonds,  but  no  official  notice  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Shrour/s  liave  no  Pockets  ;  for  we  brought  noth- 
ing into  this  world,  and  surely  we  can  carry  noth- 
ing out.  Grasp  the  gold  we  gather  ever  so  tightly, 
there  is  no  pocket  in  the  grave-clothes  we  will  wear, 
in  which  we  can  hide  any  treasure  that  will  be  of 
use  to  us  when  God  takes  away  the  soul.  Foolish, 
then,  it  is  to  lay  up  treasures  on  the  earth,  when 
there  is  no  -currency  here  that  is  not  worthless  in 
that  better  country,  whither  we  ought  to  be  going. 


The  Ginseng  Trade  of  Minnesota  with  China 
is  much  greater  in  amount  and  value  than  might 
be  supposed.  One  shipment  was  made  recently 
from  St  Paul  to  China,  by  the  way  of  New  York, 
of  fifty  tons  of  clarified  ginseng,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  total  annual  shipments  are  not  far  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons,  which,  at  the  present  cash 
price  of  the  article  at  the  place  of  shipment,  namely, 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to  the  round  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
root,  which  only  costs  our  backwoodsmen  the  la- 
bour of  digging  it  out  of  the  ground  where  it  grows 
wild  and  in  great  profusion,  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  tonic,  and  whether  it  has  any  such  virtue  or 
not,  the  export  of  the  article  to  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire serves  to  square  the  account  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota  with  China  for  tea.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
little  drug,  springing  up  spontaneously  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  our  western  forests,  tends  to  unite,  com- 
mercially, two  antipodal  people.  Mysterious,  in- 
deed, but  most  beneficent,  are  the  providences  of 
nature.  What  is  comparatively  worthless  on  one 
side  of  the  globe  is  an  almost  indispensable  neces- 
sity or  luxury  on  the  other,  and  by  these  opposite 
wants  and  products  of  various  regions  mankind  are 
brought  together. — Ledger. 


Dedication  of  the  Heart  in  Youth  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  God. — Though  sharp  in  reproof  to  those  in 
general  who  trampled  upon  the  testimony  of  truth, 
or  lived  in  a  carnal  security,  yet  he  greatly  re- 
joiced to  see  the  buddings  forth  of  good  desires  in 
any  of  the  youth,  and  was  a  tender  nursing  father 
to  such.  Strong  and  fervent  were  his  desires  that 
the  youth  amongst  us,  and  particularly  his  own 
children  and  their  offspring,  might  dedicate  their 
hearts  fully  to  the  service  of  God,  that  there  might 
be  a  succession  of  faithful  members  in  the  church 
whereof  Christ  is  the  head,  following  the  ancients 
in  that  self  denying  path  which  they  had  walked 
in,  at  times  observing,  that  when  Friends  lived 
more  retired  and  inward,  the  revelation  of  the 
spirit  and  divine  help  was  witnessed  in  a  larger 
degree  :  often  desiring  in  his  declining  years,  when 
his  natural  strength  and  faculties  gradually  de- 
cayed, that  he  might  never  survive  the  inward 
sense  and  feeling  of  that  which  is  the  life  of  the 
soul,  also  sorrowfully  remarking,  that  some  by 
grasping  at  the  present  visible  enjoyments,  had 
left  large  possessions  to  their  families,  but  their 
table  had  become  a  snare,  and  to  several  there 
was  left  neither  name  nor  memorial  among  us. — 
Memorial  of  Samuel  Watson,  1762. 


A  Promise  to  the  Victor. — "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh,  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God."  Refresh- 
ing promise  !  The  inward  and  outward  life  of  the 
believer  is  a  warfare.  There  is  a  contest  to  be 
maintained  with  indwelling  sin,  with  an  opposing 
world,  and  with  its  malignant  prince.  We  are  to 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  But  bow  joyful  this 
assurance  !  how  invigorating  the  foretaste  to  a  saint, 
as,  weary  and  wayworn,  he  approaches  his  end. 
"  I  feed  on  angels'  food,"  said  Rutherford.  Was 
that  the  first  time  he  had  tasted  it  ?  No ;  it  had 
been  his  nourishment,  as  it  is  every  true  Christian's. 
The  children  of  God  do  from  day  to  day  taste  the 
hidden  manna  of  life  while  on  earth,  and  are 
strengthened  by  it.  Through  everlasting  ages  its 
freshness  will  be  found  gladdening  and  vivifying. 
"To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of 
God."  There  never  will  the  petition  be  heard, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  for  "they 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more." — 
A.  C.  7hompson. 
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Selected. 

GRATITUDE. 
I  thank  thee,  oh  my  God,  who  made 

The  earth  so  bright ; 
So  full  of  beauty  and  of  joy, 

Splendor  and  light; 
So  many  glorious  things  are  here, 

Noble  and  right  1 

I  thank  thee  too  that  Thou  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound. 
£o  many  gentle  thoughts  and  deeds 

Circling  us  round, 
That  in  the  darkest  spot  on  earth 

Some  love  is  found. 

I  thank  thee  more  that  all  our  joy 

Is  touched  with  pain  ; 
That  shadows  fall  on  brightest  hours  ; 

That  thorns  remain  ; 
So  that  earth's  bliss  may  be  our  guide, 
'  And  not  our  chain. 

For  thou  who  knowest,  Lord,  how  soon 

Our  weak  heart  clings, 
Hast  given  us  joys,  tender  and  true, 

Yet  all  with  wings, 
So  that  we  see,  gleaming  on  high, 

Diviner  things  1 

I  thank  thee,  Lord,  that  thou  hast  kept 

The  best  in  store  ; 
We  have  enough,  yet  not  too  much 

To  wish  for  more  ; 
A  yearning  for  a  deeper  peace, 

Not  known  before. 

I  thank  thee,  Lord,  that  here  our  souls, 

Though  amply  blest, 
Can  never  find,  altho'  they  seek, 

A  perfect  rest ; 
Nor  ever  shall  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  breast ! — Proctor. 


Selected. 

EVENING  HYMN. 
The  shadows  of  the  evening  hours 

Fall  from  the  darkening  sky  ; 
Upon  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 

The  dews  of  evening  lie  : 
Before  thy  throne,  0  Lord  of  heaven, 

We  kneel  at  close  of  day  ; 
Look  on  thy  children  from  on  high, 

And  hear  us  while  we  pray. 

The  sorrows  of  thy  servants,  Lord, 

Oh,  do  not  thou  despise; 
But  let  the  incense  of  our  prayers 

Before  thy  mercy  rise  ; 
The  brightness  of  the  coming  night 

Upon  the  darkness  rolls  : 
With  Lopes  of  future  glory  chase 

The  shadows  on  our  souls. 

Slowly  the  rays  of  daylight  fade  ; 

So  fade  within  our  heart. 
The  hopes  in  earthly  love  and  joy, 

That  one  by  one  depart: 
Slowly  the  bright  stars,  one  by  one, 

Within  the  heavens  shine; — 
Give  us,  0  Lord,  fresh  hopes  in  heaven, 

And  trust  in  things  divine. 

Let  peace,  0  Lord,  thy  peace,  0  God, 

Upon  our  souls  descend  ; 
From  midnight  fears  and  perils,  thou 

Our  trembling  hearts  defend  ; 
Give  us  a  re.-pite  from  our  toil, 

Calm  and  subdue  our  woes; 
Through  the  long  day  we  suffer,  Lord, 

Oh,  give  us  now  repose  I 


Coins  of  the  New  Testament. 

BY  JAMES  BOSS  SNOWDEN. 

Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia. 
"  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  labourers  for  a 
penny  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard." — Matt.  xx. 
22. 

A  penny  a  day  seems  a  small  compensation  for 
•■labourer;  but  we  bave,  in  our  previous  article, 
"iown  tbat  tbe  coin  in  question  was  not  the  penny 
°*  *^  present  day,  but  was  a  denarius,  a  silver 


coin,  tbe  intrinsic  value  of  whicb  was  fifteen  cents. 
This  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  labour 
at  that  time.  And  it  shows  that  the  good  Samari- 
tan was  more  liberal  and  generous  than  the  usual 
reading  of  the  text  would  indicate.  Luke  x.  35. 
He  gave  the  poor  man  that  fell  among  thieves  two 
silver  coins  of  the  value  of  thirty  cents.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  silver  was  at  that  period  ten 
times  as  valuable  as  it  is  at  present ;  in  other  words, 
thirty  cents  then  would  buy  as  much  as  three  dollars 
would  now.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Samaritan, 
besides  the  other  valuable  things,  wine  and  oil,  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  injured  man,  gave  the  "  host" 
money  enough  to  pay  the  boarding  of  his  guest 
for  some  time,  perhaps  for  several  weeks,  because 
this  interesting  event  happened  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judea,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  where  the 
charges  at  the  inn  were  probably  quite  moderate. 
Thus  a  liberal  provision  was  made  for  tbe  inter- 
vening time  which  would  elapse  before  the  benevo- 
lent man  would  return  from  Jerusalem.  And  in 
case  he  should  be  delayed  in  his  return,  he  said  to 
the  inn-keeper,  "  Take  care  of  this  man,  and 
whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  again 
I  will  repay  thee."  This  generous  and  neighbourly 
conduct  of  the  good  Samaritan  our  Lord  commends, 
with  the  injunction,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
—v.  37. 

The  ointment  with  which  Mary  anointed  our 
Saviour,  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  costly,"  John 
xii.  3,  and  "  very  precious,"  Mark  xiv.  3.  "  Some 
had  indignation  within  themselves,  and  murmured 
against  her,"  because  her  ointment  might  have 
been  sold  for  more  than  three  hundred  pence  and 
the  money  given  to  the  poor,  Mark  xiv.  4,  5.  The 
propriety  of  saying  that  it  was  very  costly,  and 
very  precious,  appears  very  clearly  when  we  as- 
certain that  tbe  price  at  which  it  was  said  it  might 
have  been  sold,  was  equal  to  forty-five  dollars  of 
our  own  money. — Mary's  offering  was  therefore  a 
valuable  one  intrinsically ;  but  much  more  so  as 
she  wrought  a  "  good  work,  which  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world  as  a  memorial"  of  her 
love  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour — v.  9. 

Again,  when  the  five  thousand  persons  we're 
miraculously  fed,  we  are  told  that  the  disciples 
asked,  "  Shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hundred  penny 
worth  of  bread,  and  give  them  to  eat?" — Mark  vi. 
37.  The  present  value  of  a  penny  is  about  two 
cents.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  unreasonable  to 
talk  of  feeding  such  a  multitude  with  four  hundred 
cents  worth  of  bread.  But  when  we  know  that  two 
hundred  pence  were  equal  to  thirty  dollars  of  our 
money,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  with  that 
sum,  bread  enough  might  have  been  purchased, 
not  only  to  enable  "  every  one  of  them  to  take  a 
little" — John  vi.  7  ;  but  if  the  proportionate  value 
is  considered,  the  money  would  have  bought  a  loaf 
of  bread  for  each  one  of  the  great  multitude  that 
were  assembled.  The  great  Master  of  the  feast, 
however,  preferred  to  feed  them  by  his  creative 
power,  and  thus  the  five  barley  loaves,  and  the  two 
small  fishes,  were  miraculously  increased ;  "  and 
they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled ;  and  they  took  up 
twelve  baskets  of  the  fragments." — Mark  vi.  42, 
43. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  re- 
lative value  of  money  in  different  periods  of  the 
world.  The  pieces  of  the  same  denomination, 
coined  at  different  times,  greatly  varied  in  weight 
and  in  fineness,  or  in  the  proportion  of  pure  silver 
to  the  alloy  of  base  metal  used  in  the  coinage. 
The  denarius  of  Tiberius  weighed  about  sixty 
grains,  and  contained  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
silver  and  ten  per  cent,  of  alloy,  and  was  worth, 
as  we  have  seen,  about  fifteen  cents ;  but  as  the 
Roman  Empire  declined,  the  denarius  was  dimin- 


ished in  weight  and  fineness,  until  at  length  it  fell 
to  about  the  value  of  six  cents.  It  was  perhaps  on 
the  model  of  this  reduced  denarius  that  the  Eng- 
lish penny  was  established.  The  pound  sterling, 
as  originally  constituted  in  England,  and  up  to 
about  A.  D.  1300,  was  composed  of  a  troy  pound 
weight  of  silver.  As  there  are  5760  grains  in  a 
troy  pound  sterling,  and  as  a  penny  is  the  two 
hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  pound  sterling,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  penny  of  our  English  ancestors 
weighed  twenty-four  grains,  from  which  comes  the 
term  "  penny  weight."  At  the  present  mint  value  of 
of  silver,  namely  121  cents  per  ounce — twenty-four 
grains,  or  one  pennyweight,  is  worth  six  cents ;  but, 
as  one  pound  troy  of  silver  is  now  in  England  coined 
into  three  pounds  and  six  shillings  sterling,  the  weight 
of  the  penny  would  be  only  about  seven  grains. 
This  being  too  small  for  a  coin,  the  copper  penny 
has  been  substituted  for  the  silver  penny.  The 
Roman  term  is  still  preserved  in  the  English  ac- 
count of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  ;  thus  £  s.  d. 
From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  that  the 
translation  of  the  word  denarius  into  penny  is 
legitimate  and  proper  in  one  sense,  although  it  gives 
an  incorrect  idea  of  the  value  of  that  ancient  coin. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is 
useful  as  well  as  interesting  to  learn  something  of 
the  value  of  the  denarius,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
render  more  clear  several  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  true  subjects  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  baptized  into  his  nature,  and 
therein  to  abide.  Great  has  been  his  mercy  in 
visiting  our  souls  with  his  blessed  truth,  and  it 
highly  behooves  us  to  watch  with  all  diligence.  It 
is  our  duty  to  look  to  him  daily ;  this  comprehends 
all;  here  is  our  strength  and  safety,  other  stays 
or  temporary  help  will  fail  and  leave  us  destitute 
and  inwardly  lean. 

That  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  and  is  the  ground 
of  truth  for  ever,  is  a  substantial  operative  princi- 
ple, its  directions  are  not  imaginary,  nor  its  doc- 
trines loose  and  indeterminate,  but  it  is  life  and 
light  to  its  possessors,  and  causes  them  to  inherit 
substance.  It  teaches  access  in  heart  to  God, 
whose  attributes  cannot  be  defined  fully,  but  ex- 
perience teaches  them,  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Lord's  children,  supporting  their  steps,  and  open- 
ing their  understanding  into  those  divine  truths 
that  are  higher  than  human  wisdom.  Let  this 
spirit  be  leaned  on  above  all : — this  will  help  us 
to  stand  upright,  and  walk  steadily  in  the  faith 
delivered  to  the  saints.  Retirement  will  be  pleas- 
ant in  meetings,  and  out  of  meetings ;  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  divine  power  to  live  and  act  to  God's 
honour  and  our  own  preservation  will  be  dear  and 
precious  to  us,  and  He  that  delights  to  hear  the 
language  of  his  children  will  not  be  slack  in  the 
performance  of  his  gracious  promises. — S.  Fother- 
gitt. 


The  language  of  the  Spirit  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus. — Nevertbeless,  I  have  somewhat  against 
thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Re- 
member therefore  from  wlience  thou  art  fallen  ; 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works  ;  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  can- 
dlestick out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent.  He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God. — Revelations  ii.  4, 
5,  7. 


The  language  of  humility,  true  watchfulness,  and 
self-distrust,  ever  is,  "  I  am  nothing,  Christ  is  all." 
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Manufactures  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  interesting  statement  appeared  in 
a  late  number  of  the  North  American. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  just  published  an  au- 
thentic census  of  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia, 
the  official  census  of  1860  in  substance,  since  it 
was  prepared  according  to  the  forms  of  that  cen- 
sus, and  the  two  have  been  mutually  corrected,  and 
rendered  duplicates  of  each  other  on  all  important 
points.  Nearly  a  year  has  been  devoted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  in  thoroughly  completing 
and  verifying  the  results  now  put  forth,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  entirely  reliable.  The  preface 
to  the  publication  says  that 

"The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  verify 
every  return  in  detail,  and  to  prepare  every  sum- 
mary from  accurate  original  details  only.  The 
summaries  were  computed  with  care,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  anticipate  any  portion  of  the 
aggregates,  or  to  bring  them  up  to  any  preconceived 
standard.  They  stand  just  as  the  final  additions 
made  them,  no  class  having  been  estimated  for ; 
and  where,  as  in  some  cases  was  necessary,  a  single 
establishment  was  estimated,  care  was  taken  to  be 
below  rather  than  above  the  probability." 

An  accurate  statement  of  the  extent  of  manu- 
facturing industry  of  this  city  so  prepared  ought  to 
develop  its  actual  condition,  and  though  this  can- 
vass related  to  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  and 
is  therefore  in  excess  of  the  production  now  going 
on,  it  is  still  no  more  than  can  be  done  in  average 
years  in  future.  We  address  ourselves  to  the  sta- 
tistics, therefore,  as  to  facts  finally  put  in  a  form  on 
which  the  public  may  rely. 

First,  there  are  catalogued  no  less  than  four 
hundred  classes  of  distinct  manufactures  conducted 
here,  numbering,  within  the  city  limits,  6314  sepa- 
rate establishments,  producing  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  each  in  value  yearly.  The 
average  production  of  each  establishment  is  $23,- 
550,  an  average  larger  than  would  be  supposed 
under  the  fact  that  all  are  conducted  by  individu- 
als or  firms,  and  none  by  incorporated  companies. 
This  number  and  proportion  is  stated  to  be  exclu- 
sive of  some  eight  hundred  establishments  of  a 
kind  usually  reckoned  in  manufactures  elsewhere, 
but  only  partially  taken  as  such  here — bakers, 
blacksmiths,  butchers,  carpenters,  rectifiers,  milli- 
ners, photographers,  &c.  The  summary  of  this  al- 
phabetical list  gives  the  following  aggregates : 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  AGGREGATES. 

Establish-  Capital.  Value  of  Raw  Males  Females  Products, 

ments.  Materials,   empl'd.  empl'd. 
Philadelphia,  6314  $73,087,852  $72,333,805  6y,38S  29,009  $141,048,668 
Vicinity  ot  do. 
Cotton  and 

wo'n  goods,  106  5,038,040     3,226,8C9    3,504  3,309  6,777.349 

Iron,                34  3,044,610     1,663,003    2,430  3,888,151 

Paper,               13  438,009  est.  250,000      153       78  641,100 


6467  $81,608,502  $77,473,677  75,555  32,390  152  355,318 
Total  number  of  persons  employed,  107,931. 
Total  uuniber  of  establishments,  6,467. 
Average  production  of  each  person,  $1,411  60. 
Average  production  of  each  establishment,  $23,558  88. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  circle  of  country 
adjacent  to  the  city  is  occupied  with  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  of  which  the  whole  business  be- 
longs to  it  as  much  as  if  they  were  actually  within 
its  limits,  and  for  this  reason,  a  part  of  them  have 
been  put  in  connection  with  the  return  from  the 
city  proper  as  a  natural  supplement.  The  aggre- 
gates arc  very  large  without  this  supplement,  how- 
ever. The  number  of  workmen  is,  in  fact,  quite 
70,000,  and  of  workwomen,  30,000,  within  the 
city,  a  total  of  100,000.  Their  labour,  with  the 
capital  employed,  earns  to  the  city,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials  used,  about  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  The  proportion  shown 
in  the  figures  above  is  a  little  over  fifty  per  cent, 
paid  for  raw  materials,  while  the  true  proportion  is 


undoubtedly  less,  and  below  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  made.  The  value  reported  for 
the  finished  goods,  $141,000,000,  thus  establishes 
it  that  the  increase  given  to  values  by  our  nianu 
facturing  processes  exceeds  $70,000,000  yearly,  a 
sum  really  marvellous  in  its  magnitude. 

The  exchangeable  values  of  these  manufactures 
with  all  other  places  is  of  course  more  than  the 
sum  just  named,  since  probably  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  value  of  raw  material  is  paid  away 
from  us.  A  part  of  it  is  iron  produced  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  in  many  cases  in  establishments  owned 
and  conducted  by  residents  here.  A  large  part  is 
yarns  and  cloths,  also  originally  produced  in  a  way 
not  to  require  payment  away  from  the  city,  and  in 
many  cases  natural  products  are  worked,  costing 
nothing  as  raw  material  but  the  labour  required  to 
bring  them  to  the  spot  of  further  manufacture.  De- 
ducting from  these  products  of  partial  manufac- 
ture everything  which  can  in  any  manner  be  twice 
counted  in  passing  from  one  establishment  to  an- 
other, we  may  take  at  least  thirty  millions  more 
as  the  commercial  value  of  raw  materials  not  paid 
for  away  from  the  city,  making  one  hundred  mil- 
lions annually  as  the  net  receipt  from  all  the  world 
outside  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  this 
city.  In  the  words  of  the  Secretary's  report,  it  is 
reasonable  to  say  that 

"  The  exchange  which  this  export  brings  to 
Philadelphia  is  the  main  source  of  its  wealth,  the 
basis  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  assurance  of  its 
permanent  growth." 

Things  worth  forgetting. — It  is  humiliating  to 
think  how  much  there  is  in  the  common  on-going 
of  domestic  and  social  life,  which  deserves  nothing 
but  to  be  for  ever  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  amazing 
how  large  a  class  repeat  and  perpetuate  these  very 
things.  That  is  the  vocation  of  gossips,— an  order 
of  society  that  perpetuates  more  mischief  than  all 
the  combined  plagues  of  Egypt  together.  You 
may  have  noticed  how  many  speeches  there  are 
which  become  mischievous  by  being  heard  a  second 
time ;  and  what  an  army  of  both  sexes  see  to  it, 
that  the  repetition  shall  be  had.  Blessed  is  that 
man  or  woman  that  can  let  drop  all  the  burrs 
and  thistles,  instead  of  picking  them  up,  and  fast- 
ening them  to  the  next  passenger!  Would  we  only 
let  the  vexing  and  malicious  sayings  die,  how  fast 
the  lacerated  and  scandal-ridden  world  would  get 
healed  and  tranquillized. — Dr.  Huntington. 


Christian  influence. — In  a  life  of  a  Christian 
lies  the  secret  of  all  true  Christian  influence.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  talk  about  re- 
ligion. But  mere  talk  about  religion  is  the  poorest 
thing  in  the  world.  Every  true  Christian  will, 
indeed,  talk  about  the  Saviour.  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  And  if 
the  voice  doth  not  speak  of  Christ,  sure  you  may  be 
the  soul  is  not  filled  with  Christ.  Nevertheless, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  utterance  of  the  lips  is  as 
nothing  to  the  influence  of  the  life.  In  the  divine 
economy  all  grand  forces  are  comparatively  gentle 
and  silent.  The  shallow  rill,  that  is  dry  on  the 
mountain  side  half  of  the  year,  brawls  more  noisily 
at  times  than  you  mighty  river.  The  boy's  spark- 
ling rocket  makes  a  louder  demonstration  in  the 
night  air  than  all  God's  starry  constellations.  And 
yet,  in  the  silence  of  their  sublime  manifestations, 
how  eloquently  do  these  great  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse bear  witness  for  God. 

And  so  it  is  of  moral  forces.  The  gentle  move- 
ment of  the  "  man  out  of  whom  the  devils  were 
departed,"  amid  his  wondering  countrymen,  did 
more  to  convince  them  of  Christ's  saving  power 
than  a  thousand  noisy  utterances.    And  so  it  is 


with  the  convincing  power  of  Christian  life.  Tl 
converted  man  is  left  in  this  world  a  witness  fc 
Jesus — a  living  illustration  of  the  power  and  blcs! 
edness  of  a  religious  life.  He  is  to  the  theologi 
truth  of  the  Bible  what  practical  experiments  ai 
to  scientific  truths  in  nature.  As  the  chemist  tall 
technically  of  elements  in  analysis  and  synthesi 
and  exhibits,  in  illustration,  free  gases  and  pondei 
ous  compounds ;  and  as  the  botanist  discourse 
scientifically  of  the  structure  of  plants,  and  th 
function  of  their  parts,  and  shows  you  his  meanin, 
by  producing  the  petals  of  a  lily,  or  a  spike  c 
lavender — so  it  is  with  spiritual  science,  in  th 
hands  of  the  Great  Teacher.  In  the  Bible  th 
graces  of  the  Christian  are  described  as  in  the  epis 
tie — in  Christian  life  they  are  illustrated  as  in  : 
"  living  epistle."  And  in  this  sense  are  we,  mainly 
witnesses  for  Christ.  As  the  Gadarenes  saw  th 
demoniac  was  restored,  so  must  the  world  see  tha 
the  sinner  is  converted.  He  must  speak  for  Christ 
as  the  flower  and  the  star  speak  of  God,  in  th 
beauty  and  glory  of  their  physical  manifestations 
Without  this  abiding  savour  of  a  holy  life,  all  els< 
will  prove  but  a  mockery. — Charles  Wadsworth. 


My  Peace  I  give  unto  You. — Every  believer  ii 
permitted  to  feel  that  his  afflictions,  equally  with 
his  mercies,  come  from  the  hand  of  a  loving  God 
They  form  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan  of  his  life,  anc 
are  all  designed  to  draw  him  into  closer  union  witl 
God  here,  and  to  minister  to  his  final  blessednesi 
and  glory  in  heaven.  Nothing  can  happen  to  hirr 
contrary  to  the  Divine  plan;  and  if,  in  time  oi 
trouble,  he  wait  on  God,  he  shali  never  fail  to  b« 
comforted. 

"I  had  before  prayed  with  much  uneasiness,' 
wrote  the  German  poet,  Klopstock,  of  his  feelings 
at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  his  amiable  and  be 
loved  Christian  wife;  "I  could  now  pray  quite 
differently.  I  entreated  perfect  submission.  Mj 
soul  hung  on  God.  I  was  refreshed.  I  was  com- 
forted and  prepared  for  the  stroke  that  was  al- 
ready near,  nearer  than  I  thought.  I  believed 
that  she  would  yet  live  some  hours ;  that  was  my 
only  hope,  and  that,  according  to  her  wish  ex 
pressed  not  long  before  I  left  her,  I  might  once 
more  be  permitted  to  pray  with  her.  But  how 
often  are  our  thoughts  not  as  God's  thoughts, 
said  soon  after  her  death,  '  She  is  not  far  from 
me;  we  are  both  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.' 

"After  some  time  I  wished  to  see  what  I  had 
just  before  called  my  Meta.  They  prevented  me 
"  The  second  night  came  the  blessing  of  her 
death.  Till  then  I  had  considered  it  only  a  trial 
The  blessing  of  such  a  death  in  its  full  power  came 
on  me.  I  passed  above  an  hour  in  silent  rapture. 
Only  once  in  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  any  thing 
similar,  when  in  my  youth  I  thought  myself  dy 
ing ;  but  the  moments  of  my  expected  departure 
were  then  somewhat  different.  My  soul  was  raised 
with  gratitude  and  joy;  but  that  sweet  silence  was 
not  in  it.  The  highest  degree  of  peace  with  which 
1  am  acquainted  was  in  my  soul.  This  state  be 
gan  with  my  recollecting  that  her  Accomplisher 
and  my  Advocate  said,  'He  who  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.' 

'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  blessings  of 
that  hour.  I  was  never  before  with  such  certainty 
convinced  of  my  salvation." 

The  experience  of  Klopstock  affords  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  sympathy  of  God  with  the  be- 
iever  in  affliction.  It  is  a  common  experience  that 
the  Christian  is  blessed  with  his  highest  spiritual 
joys  in  the  time  of  trial.  It  was  to  the  children 
of  God  in  the  fiery  furnace  that  one  like  unto  t/>* 
Son  of  God  appeared.  It  was  to  the  bereaved  si? 
ters  of  Bethany,  and  to  the  sorrowing  d^'P^8 
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obout  to  be  bereft  of  his  presence,  that  the  Saviour 
bpoke  the  most  comforting  words  ever  uttered  on 
parth.  It  was  when  the  disciples  had  gathered  to- 
gether in  sadness  and  fear,  closing  the  door  to  hide 
Ihem  from  an  adverse  world,  that  the  risen  Re 
deemer  came,  and  breathed  on  them  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  to  the  exiled  evangelist  at  Patmos 
grown  old  and  feeble  with  sorrows,  that  were  re- 
vealed the  glorious  vision  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless;  I  will  come 
foyou."  Precious  words!  sweet  consolation  !  Rea, 
ier,  in  this  cloudy  and  dark  day,  is  it  thine? 
 •  » 

Lavender. — The  following  account  of  the  culti- 
vation of  lavender  in  England  will  be  interesting 
(O  our  readers.  The  writer  says  : — "In  this  little 
sland  no  less  than  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
icres  of  its  precious  land  is  devoted  to  lavender 
'arming.  Each  acre  yields,  say  6200  pounds  of 
lowers,  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  flowers  giv 
ag  up  by  distillation  about  one  pound  of  the  otto 
if  lavender;  and  thus  we  learn  that  there  is  an 
iverage  production  of  7000  pounds  of  lavender 
tto  annually.  It  requires  six  ounces  of  this  to 
aake  a  gallon  of  lavender  water,' so  that  Britannia 
nd  her  children — you  know  their  names,  J amaica, 
Canada,  Australia — together  with  a  few  visitors, 
Vmerica,  Germany,  and  Russia,  use,  and  take 
ome  with  them  the  enormous  quantity  of  17,000 
allons  of  this  favourite  spirit.  These  lavender 
arms  are  situated  in  Surrey  and  in  Herefordshire, 
he  lavender,  when  in  blossom,  is  resorted  to  by  all 
te  bees  for  miles  around.  The  sound  of  their  hum 
i  such  vast  numbers  is  quite  enchanting;  nor  do 
he  butterflies  neglect  to  visit  so  luxurious  a  feast, 
he  taste  of  which  appears  to  be  particularly  grate- 
il  to  them.  The  bee's  love  for  the  lavender  is  so 
^cessive,  that  at  the  harvest  time  they  will  follow 
even  at  a  sacrifice  of  life,  into  the  still!" 


Tlte  Christian's  Glory  and  Strength. — During 
er  last  illness  she  had  to  endure  great  bodily 
affering,  and  at  times  depression  of  spirit,  yet  was 
i  seasons  much  favoured,  through  the  .Lord's 
ercy,  with  the  lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  blessed 

Euntenance,  and  uttered  many  comfortable  and 
ifying  expressions.  It  was  a  time  of  great  civil 
>mmotion  in  the  land,  and  she  one  day  heard  the 
und  of  a  drum  passing,  on  which  she  remarked, 
The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  Christian's  glory  and 
rength.  It  makes  us  humble,  meek  and  wise,  it 
the  teacher  that  cannot  be  removed,  a  guide  into 
iat  righteous  way,  which,  if  lived  in,  would  have 
2pt  off  this  impending  storm.  Oh,  that  they 
ould  even  now,  humbly  seek  to  learn  the  Chris- 
an  warfare,  and  be  earnestly  engaged  to  fight 
pder  the  banuer  of  Christ,  to  know  their  own 
mart's  lusts  totally  subdued." — Memoir  of  Sarah 
torris. 


Deep  baptisms  followed  by  abounding  con  sola- 
ons. — Oh  !  the  deep  baptisms  the  Lord's  precious 
les  have  to  pass  through  !  Oh  !  the  bitter  cup  they 
ve  to  drink  of,  as  years  revolve  !  and  to  be  en- 
led  to  continue  with  Christ  through  all  tempta- 
ju  or  proving,  is  indeed  that  which  sorely  tries 
e  faith,  and  exercises  the  patience  ;  but  it  is  not 
ffering  alone,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  dispenses 
his  own  ;  their  consolations  abound  likewise  ; 
id  I  fully  believe  that  the  truly  dedicated,  lowly 
lowers  of  the  crucified  Immanuel,  would  not 
rter  their  privileges,  and  peace,  and  rest  in  the 
qI's  Beloved,  for  all  the  ease,  the  fleshly  indul- 
nce,  the  transient  joy  and  gratification  of  such 
seek  their  "  good  things"  in  this  life,  too  regard- 
5s  of  pursuing  the  "  one  thing  needful." — Sarah 
jynes]  Grubb. 


The  Poor  Shoemaker. — In  an  upper  street  of 
New  York  city,  there  lives  a  certain  poor  shoe- 
maker whom  it  would  do  any  one's  heart  good  to 
see.  The  man  and  his  wife  have  five  children,  and 
not  every  day  in  the  week  are  three  meals  forth- 
coming for  all  these  little  mouths.  Want  has 
brought  these  people  just  next  door  to  wretched- 
ness, and  yet  they  are  not  wretched.  A  casual 
visitor  would  never  suppose  that  their  cupboard 
was  bare,  and  even  an  old  friend,  if  he  did  not 
ask  questions,  would  not  be  much  wiser  about  it. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  love  to  gild  the  bitter 
pill  of  poverty,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  love 
here.  There  are  cheery  words  in  plenty,  though 
the  loaf  be  scanty,  and  merriment  may  be  heard 
among  the  children  as  they  munch  their  unbuttered 
crusts. 

Now  in  these  hard  times,  when  many  people 
can't  buy  new  shoes,  and  poor  folks  wear  theirs 
without  mending,  our  good  man  sometimes  leaves  his 
bench  and  turns  pedler.  Away  he  starts  of  a 
morning  with  his  little  basket  of  homely  wares, 
(and  often  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he  leaves  his 
children  hungry,)  and  patiently  going  from  house 
to  house  of  his  poor  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 
entrap  a  purchaser.  In  all  these  commercial  ram- 
bles his  sharp  knife  bears  him  company,  and  woe 
betide  the  stray  boot  or  shoe  he  may  meet,  having 
any  morsel  of  wearable  upper  or  sole.  A  notable 
quick  eye  has  our  shoemaker  for  a  bit  of  good  lea- 
ther. Rip  goes  his  blade  round  the  sole  or  through 
the  leg,  and  pop  go  the  good  bits  into  his  pocket.  Next 
rainy  day  or  long  evening  these  come  out  again,  to 
be  inspected  and  remustered  into  service. 

With  pockets  always  growing  heavier,  and  bas- 
ket not  always  growing  lighter — for  the  pennies  to 
spend  for  matches  or  shoestrings  come  slowly  in 
these  days — up  and  down  the  stairs  he  goes  of 
tenant  house  and  basement,  and  if  in  a  morning's 
climbing  he  effects  small  trades  to  the  amount  of 
a  "  quarter,"  he  counts  that  doing  business  on  a 
princely  scale. 

If  in  his  walks  he  lights  upon  two  whole  big 
shoes,  be  they  never  so  old  he  calls  these  a  prize. 
Now  and  then  he  encounters  a  couple  of  these  an- 
cient wanderers  resting  by  the  way-side,  thinking 
perhaps  that  their  earthly  race  is  run.  All  in  their 
age  and  weakness  he  captures  them,  and,  like  many 
a  cotemporary,  they  are  impressed  into  the  service 
of  the  rising  generation.  Down  they  go  into  the 
great  pocket,  and  so  home  with  him,  up  his  narrow 
stairs,  and  into  his  little  room.  And  when  with 
the  light  of  next  morning  they  step  forth  into  the 
world  again,  no  one  could  guess  that  these  were 
the  two  old  travellers  who  went  up  the  stairs  last 
night. 

The  rejuvenating  process  has  gone  on  whilo  the 
world  round  them  slept.  In  the  light  of  our 
shoemaker's  sputtering  candle,  and  by  dint  of  much 
hammering,  turning,  and  polishing,  he  every  mo- 
ment looking  more  worn  out,  and  they  every  mo- 
ment looking  fresher  and  newer — at  last  they  are 
made  ready.  To  all  seeming,  they  come  forth  a 
couple  of  sturdy  youth,  ready  for  much  service. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  their  mission  to  attend  the 
footsteps  of  age  and  discretion;  now,  their  future 
duty  will  lie  in  the  devious  paths  of  childhood. 
To  think  that  they  should  ever  go  hop,  skip,  and 
jump  !  Off  they  are  hurried  by  their  sleepless 
and  breakfastless  master.  The  arm  which  carries 
them  is  bony  and  spare,  and  there  are  peepholes 
in  the  coat-sleeve;  but  his  heart  is  light,  for  he 
has  the  hope  of  a  sale  before  him.  Thirty  cents 
for  the  little  shoes,  and  he  will  come  home  rich, 
and  get  a  big  breakfast  for  his  family. 

So  he  goes*,  half  cobbler  half  pedler,  with  his 
two  trades  eking  out  a  slender  living  for  his  dear 


ones,  never,  no  matter  what  ill  success  may  attend 
him,  coming  home  vexed  or  unhappy.  Would  that 
everybody  who  is  downhearted  in  these  sad  times 
could  have  a  glimpse  of  our  cheery,  hopeful  shoe- 
maker.— Sunday-School  Times. 

Divine  Sympathy. 

V  la  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel 
of  his  presence  saved  them;  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity 
he  redeemed  them  ;  and  he  bare  them  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old." — Isaiah  lxiii.  9. 

How  sweet  is  sympathy !  Yet  human  sympathy 
is  very  often  feeble  :  it  may  soothe,  but  cannot 
help.  The  kind  visit,  the  loving  word,  are  at  times 
precious  ;  but  they  reach  not  our  case,  they  bring 
us  no  permanent  relief.  Love  is  often  without 
power  to  assist  the  beloved  object.  Not  so  when 
God  loveth,  for  then  the  loving  heart  moves  an 
omnipotent  arm  and  opens  infinite  resources.  But 
there  is  something  astounding  in  the  thought,  that 
in  the  afflictions  of  a  jworm — a  sinful  worm — our 
dear  Redeemer  should  be  afflicted.  Yet  such  is 
the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture.  What  an  ex- 
pression of  love  is  that !  "  They  put  away  the 
strange  gods  from  among  them,  and  served  the 
Lord  ;  and  his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of 
Israel."  What  exquisite  tenderness  is  manifested 
when  the  God  of  the  universe  declares,  "  He  that 
touchethyou  toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye!''''  Tried 
fellow-traveller,  when  thy  road  is  rough,  when  thy 
strength  is  small,  when  thy  heart  is  pained,  when 
thy  sighs  are  heavy,  God  spmpathizes  with  thee. 
His  eye  sees,  his  ear  hears,  and  his  heart  feels ; 
for  "  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him  ;  for  he  knoweth 
our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 
Believe  this,  and  be  sad  if  thou  canst.  Believe 
this,  and  complain  if  thou  darest.  Believe  this 
rather,  and  go  on  thy  way  rejoicing.  What  canst 
thou  desire  more  ?  God  thy  Father !  God,  as  a 
father,  pitying  thee — pityiDg  thee,  as  his  beloved 
child  !  The  sympathy  of  God  should  be  thy  solace, 
thy  comfort,  and  thy  joy. 

"For  we  have  not  an  high-priest  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." — 
Heb.  iv.  15. 

 ■*-*•  

Commercial  value  of  Insects. — Who  thinks  of 

it  ?  And  yet,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  of  what 
immense  importance  they  are  in  all  seasons,  every 
naturalist  knows,  while  in  commerce  the  amount 
derived  from  them  is  astounding.  We  have  no 
figures  to  produce  in  regard  to  our  own  trade,  for 
our  statistics  do  not  yet  reaclAhat  state  of  per- 
fection which  will  admit  of  of  it?;  but  Great  Bri- 
tain pays  annually  $1,000,000  for  the  dried  car- 
casses of  that  tiny  insect  known  as  the  cochineal ; 
while  another,  also  peculiar  to  India,  gum  shellac, 
or  rather  its  production,  is  scarcely  less  valuable. 
More  than  1,500,000  human  beings  derive  their 
sole  support  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
the  fibres  spun  by  the  silk-worm,  of  which  the  an- 
nual circulating  medium  is  said  to  be  $200,000,000. 
In  England  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  $500,000  are  spent  every  year 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  honey,  while  the  value 
of  that  which  is  native  is  not  mentioned ;  and  all 
this  is  the  work  of  the  bee ;  but  this  makes  no 
mention  of  10,000  pounds  of  wax  imported  every 
year.  Besides  all  this,  there  arc  the  gall  nuts, 
used  for  dyeing  and  making  ink ;  the  cantharides, 
or  Spanish  fly,  used  in  medicine.  In  fact,  many 
an  insect  is  contributing  in  some  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  swelling  the  amount  of  our  commer- 
cial profits.  Even  those  which,  in  some  cases, 
prove  a  plague  and  become  destructive,  have  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  prevent  worse. 
— Late  Paper. 
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Then  will  all  see  the  God  who  made  them. — 
The  earth  can  never  enjoy  her  sabbaths  again,  till 
the  righteousness  of  faith  is  established  in  it ;  and 
nothing  short  thereof  can  produce  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men ;  this  the  Lord  hath  made 
us  witnesses  of  in  our  day.  And  that  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  true  Christianity  can  never  be  re- 
stored to  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
so  much  now  lost  and  decayed,  till  they  be  turned 
to,  and  live  the  life  of  righteousness  and  holiness ; 
then  they  will  all  see  the  God  who  made  them. 
This  was  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  gospel  Chris- 
tians who  were  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  so  were  made  partakers  of  his  resurrection. 
This  is  the  baptism  that  now  saves  all  the  true 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  strait  way  of  self- 
denial.  Here  the  unclean  cannot  walk,  nor  the 
defiled  enter;  it  is  only  open  and  easy  to  the  re- 
deemed, whose  garments  are  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  being  come  through  many  and  great 
tribulations. — Ambrose  Rigge. 


Profitable  advice  to  Youth. — She  gave  good  ex- 
hortation to  her  sisters,  and  left  some  thiDgs  as  a 
charge  to  be  remembered  by  them,  as  that  they 
might  be  careful  what  company  they  kept,  and  to 
avoid  all  such  as  are  light  and  airy,  which  draws 
the  mind  further  from  God  ;  but  rather  to  choose 
the  company  of  such  who  are  religious ;  and  also 
to  avoid  the  reading  of  all  vain  and  unprofitable 
books,  which  tend  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  youth. 
She  charged  them  to  read  the  holy  Scripture,  and 
such  books  as  promote  godliness ;  and  desired  they 
would  be  watchful  against  sleeping  in  religious 
meetings,  and  set  forth  the  evil  of  it,  as  also  of 
singing  of  songs,  and  warned  them  against  it,  and 
further  added,  that  she  hoped  they  would  remem- 
ber her  words  when  she  was  gone.  Speaking  of 
the  visitation  of  God  to  her  very  early,  she  said, 
"  I  heard  his  call  before  I  knew  what  it  was." — 
A  Memorial  of  Sarah  Marriott,  in  her  1 8th  year. 
1732. 

A  Character  Unspotted. — Money  is  a  good 
thing,  especially  in  hard  times,  but  there  is  some- 
thing a  thousand  fold  more  valuable.  It  is  char- 
acter— the  consciousness  of  a  pure  and  honorable 
life.  This  it  should  be  a  man's  first  aim  to  pre- 
serve at  any  cost.  In  such  times  of  commercial 
distress,  while  some  are  proved  and  found  wanting, 
others  come  forth  tried  as  by  fire.  Here  and 
there  one  comes  out  of  the  furnace  far  more  of  a 
man  than  before.  Amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortune 
he  stands  erect — a  noble  specimen  of  true  man- 
hood. We  have  occasionally  witnessed  an  example 
of  courage  in  such  a  crisis,  of  moral  intrepidity, 
that  deserved  all  honour.  Let  it  be  the  aim  of 
every  business  man,  above  all  things  else,  to  koep 
this  purity  unstained.  This  is  his  best  possession 
— this  is  a  capital  which  can  never  be  taken  from 
him — this  is  the  richest  inheritance  which  he  can 
leave  to  his  children. — Evangelist. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — Affairs  in  Virginia. — The  whole  line 
of  the  rebel  array  immediately  in  front  of  Washington 
has  fallen  back.  Munsen's  and  Upton's  Hills,  and  Falls 
Church  have  been  abandoned,  and  are  now  occupied  by 
the  Federal  troops.  The  advauce  of  Gen.  Smith's  force 
from  the  Chain  Bridge  to  Falls  Church  was  attended  with 

 us  disaster.    During  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a 

Philadelphia  regiment,  mistaking  three  other  regiments 
for  a  body  of  the  rebels  opened  lire  upon  them,  killing 
and  wounding  a  considerable  number.  A  large  rebel 
force  hns  been  concentrated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acco- 
quan  river,  twenty  miles  below  Alexandria.  Incursions 
have  been  made  some  distance  into  Virginia,  from  the 
Federal  army  on  the  Potomac,  to  obtain  forage,  and  ob- 
serve the  position  of  the  rebels.  Such  of  them  as  were 
discovered  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the  Union  troops. 


A  rebel  force  of  1400  men  having  taken  possession  of 
Romney  in  Western  Virginia,  were  attacked  on  the  24th 
ult.  by  some  of  the  Federal  troops,  who  routed  them  with 
the  loss  of  35  men  killed  and  a  number  more  wounded. 
The  rebels  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

Kentucky. — The  number  of  U.  S.  troops  in  Paducah  is 
about  7,000.  A  floating  bridge  is  there  thrown  across 
the  Ohio  river.  More  troops  from  the  north  were  enter- 
ing the  State  and  taking  possession  of  such  points  as  it 
seemed  important  to  hold.  Hoth  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture have  passed  a  bill  calling  40,000  volunteers  into 
service  from  one  to  three  years.  Notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  Union  sentiment  of  the  State,  thousands  of 
Kentuckians  were  taking  up  arms  for  the  rebel  cause. 
Gen.  Buckner  was  at  Bowling  Green  with  10,000  rebel 
troops,  and  Columbus  is  held  by  a  strong  force.  A 
number  of  skirmishes  between  the  contending  parties 
had  taken  place. 

Missouri. — The  rebel  army  at  Lexington  under  Gen. 
Price  has  been  reinforced,  and  is  reported  to  number 
40,000  men.  The  rebels  have  ravaged  the  country  for 
a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  around  Lexington,  stripping 
fields,  dwellings  and  barns,  in  order  to  provide  them- 
selves with  provisions  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  A 
few  members  of  the  old  legislature  had  assembled  in  the 
town  and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  Fede- 
ral troops  captured  at  Lexington  have  been  setat  liberty 
on  the  condition  that  they  shall  not  again  take  up  arms 
against  the  Confederates.  An  engagement  took  place 
at  Papinsville  on  the  21st  inst.,  in  which  a  body  of  rebels 
were  defeated  and  100  captured.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  severe.  A  large  number  of  Federal  troops  had  been 
sent  up  the  Missouri  towards  Jefferson  city,  at  which 
point  Gen.  Fremont  was  preparing  the  means  for  retak- 
ing Lexington.  Nearly  all  the  Illinois  papers  support 
President  Lincoln  in  his  modification  of  Fremont's  pro- 
clamation. The  troubles  in  Missouri  are  understood  to 
occasion  much  uneasiness  to  the  Administration,  with 
serious  doubts  of  Fremont's  ability  for  the  very  difficult 
and  arduous  post  he  occupies.  It  is,  however,  supposed 
that  no  change  can  be  safely  made  in  the  present  criti- 
cal state  of  affairs.  In  a  letter,  written  on  the  26th, 
Gen.  Fremont  complains  of  the  bitter  attacks  upon  him, 
nd  acknowledges  some  of  the  great  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  defence  of  Missouri  has  to 
be  carried  on.  The  rebels,  he  states,  have  no  posts  to 
garrison  and  no  lines  of  transportation  to  guard,  and 
can  therefore  turn  their  whole  force  at  will  to  any  point, 
while  the  whole  line  from  Leavenworth  to  Paducah  has 
to  be  protected  by  Federal  troops. 

Southern  Items. — It  is  reported  that  the  blockading 
squadron  have  taken  Mississippi  city,  thus  cutting  off 
communication  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  They 
have  also  taken  some  important  points  on  the  Texan 
coast.  The  privateer  Judith  lying  under  the  guns  of 
the  Pennsacola  Navy  Yard,  was  recently  cut  out  and 
destroyed  by  a  boat  expedition  from  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Colorado. 

Men  for  the  Army. — The  government  has  satisfactory 
assurances  that  there  will  be  as  many  volunteers  ten- 
dered as  will  be  needed,  without  resorting  to  drafting, 
and  has,  therefore,  refused  to  sanction  the  latter  process 
for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Expenditures.—  About  $1,200,000,  are  now  paid 
out  daily  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-. 

The  Loan. — The  banks  of  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  have  agi-ped  to  take  another  $50,000,000  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  first.  The  subscriptions  by  the 
people  to  the  loan,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  amounted 
at  the  close  of  last  week  to  about  $20,000,000. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  ariseu  in  regard  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  When  that  act  was  passed  it  tvas  believed 
that  it  amounted  in  fact  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  for  the  time  being,  and  that  henceforth,  or 
during  the  war,  the  government  would  keep  its  account 
with  such  solvent  banks  as  lent  it  money.  In  effect, 
however,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  system.  The 
Sub-Treasury  balance  has  swelled  from  $4,000,000  to 
$13,000,000  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  at  the  expense  of 
the  banks. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  347. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  219. 

The  Political  Prisoners. — Ross  Winans,  of  Baltimore, 
and  several  other  prominent  individuals,  have  made 
formal  declarations  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  Stales 
and  been  released  from  confinement.  A  large  number 
remain  at  Fort  Lafayette. 

Kansas. — The  acting  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  hns  issued  an  order,  requiring  every  man  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
to  immediately  enrol  himself  in  some  military  company, 
and  each  company  is  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 


for  immediate  marching  orders.  The  refusal  to  obey 
this  order  will  be  taken  as  evidence  of  disloyalty. 

The  Gram  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  30th  ult.  New  York. — Sales  of  240,000 
bushels  wheat,  at  $1.18  a  $1.20,  for  Chicago  Spring; 
$1.20  a  $1.32,  for  Red  Western,  and  $1.30  a  $1.45,  for 
white  Kentucky.  Oats,  34  a  35J  ;  mixed  corn,  51  a  53: 
western  yellow  54  a  55J.  Philadelphia. — Red  wheatj 
~  .23  a  $1.26;  white,  $1.31  a  $1.38.  Oats,  30  a  31, 
for  new,  and  31  a  34  for  old,  prime  yellow  corn,  54J  a 
56. 

India. — By  the  overland  mail,  via  London,  most  dis- 
tressing advices  from  Northern  India  have  been  received 
Tnat  terrible  scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  had  again 
broken  out,  and  carried  off  a  large  number  of  its  victims. 
In  one  place  sixteen  were  attacked  in  the  morning,  and 
of  that  number  only  one  was  alive  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  physicians  account  for  the  present  ap. 
pearanee  of  the  cholera  in  the  failure  of  the  summer 
crops,  having  been  cut  off  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  the 
famine  which  had  prevailed  for  some  months.  The 
rains  came  earlier  than  usual,  and  they  were  so  long  and 
so  heav}'  as  to  cause  a  deluge  which  overflowed  the  en- 
tire country,  and  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  a 
vast  amount  of  property. 

Cuba. — The  present  government  of  Cuba  appears  dis- 
posed to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  African  slave  trade, 
A  recent  letter  from  Cuba  says  that  two  cargoes  had 
just  been  seized  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the 
same  fate  will  fall  to  two  other  cargoes  daily  expected. 
Parties  engaged  in  the  traffic  say  it  is  no  longer  a  pay. 
ing  business,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  increased  expense  and  heavy  risks  attending  it, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  O.,  for  S.  Hole 
R.  B.  Fawcett,  T.  Mourlan,  and  Dl.  Parry,  $2  each,  vol 
34;  for  Isaac  Bonsall,  $2,  vol.  33;  for  Jos.  Lynch,  $4, 
vols.  34  and  35  ;  for  David  Whinery,  $5,  to  52,  vol.  34' 
from  Susannah  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  H. 
Exton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  35;  from  Henry  Knowles,  Agt.. 
N.  Y.,  for  H.  A.  Knowles,  Abm.  A.  Knowles,  Robt 
Knowles,  J.J.  Peckham  and  Dl.  Peckham,  $2  each,  vol 
35. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The.  winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  ot 
the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  plcast 
make  early  application  for  their  admission,  to  Dubrt 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scat 
tcrgood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED  PER 

SONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  fo: 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  th( 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  on  the  14th  of  the  Tentl 
month  at  the  usual  place  ;  they  are  held  five  evenings  ii 
the  week.  Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front 
or  336  S.  Fifth  Street;  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  S 
Front  Street,  or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  Street. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
Near  West  Grove  station,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Bal 
timore  Central  Rail  Road.  The  winter  session  wil 
open  on  2nd  day  the  4th  of  next  month.  For  infonna< 
tion  or  circulars  apply  to, 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 
Tenth  mo.,  1861.  West  Grove  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Married,  on  the  25th  ultimo,  at  Friends  Meeting 
house,  Sadsbury,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Joseph  J.  Hop 
kins,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Mary  Buinton,  daughter  o 
William  Brinton  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  residenc 
of  her  son-in-law,  Isaac  C.  Stokes,  Puebe  Percivai 
relict  of  the  late  Benjamin  Percivai,  and  member  of  th 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  tb 
Northern  District,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.  Of  thi 
dear  Friend,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said,  she  live 
without  malice,  and  without  guile.  Having  learne' 
early  ii.  life  in  whom  to  trust,  she  experienced  in 
Saviour  a  refuge  from  the  tribulations  of  life,  a  suppoi 
in  protracted  suffering,  and  the  foundation  of  hope  a 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast  unto  th 
end. 

PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Tor  "  The  Friend." 

B  en j  am  in  Ferris. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

Diary. — «  12th  month  13th,  1760.  Often  of  late 
ll  have  been  ready  to  doubt  whether  I  was  in  the 
right  way,  feeling  such  great  poverty  and  leanness 
of  spirit.  Being  earnestly  solicitous  that  the  Lord 
might  give  me  an  evidence  of  his  favour,  I  seemed 
thus  answered,  'Follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  and 
in  his  appointed  time,  thou  shalt  witness  his  favour 
and  approbation.'  I  was  thus  encouraged,  and  en- 
deavouring to  be  still  and  possess  my  soul  in  watchful 
{fear.  As  1  was  sitting  by  the  fireside,  with  my  mind 
retired  and  waiting  upon  Him,  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  overshadow  me  with  the  wing  of  his 
love,  and  to  cause  me  reverently  to  worship  and  to 
praise  him,  who  is  worthy  forever.  I  was  then  en- 
abled to  covenant  that  I  would  make  a  sacrifice 
of  the  residue  of  my  days  to  his  service,  submit- 
ting myself  to  bis  all  wise  disposal.  He  is  ever- 
lastingly worthy  of  the  service  of  men  and  angels  ! 
His  life-giving  presence  is  more  precious  than  all 
sublunary  joys.    His  love  is  better  than  wine." 

On  the  day  of  the  above  entry  in  his  diary,  he 
wrote  thus  to  his  friend,  H.  Bunting. 

"Dear  Friend.— Since  I  saw  thee  last  at  Bur- 
lington, I  have  often  thought  of  thee,  and  not 
without  warmly  well-wishing  thy  progress  in  the 
way  to  peace.  I  hope  the  freedom  I  now  use  will 
not  be  taken  amiss,  since  I  have  no  motive  therein, 
but  sincere  love  to  thee,  and  desire  for  thy  present 
and  future  welfare.  Mayest  thou  go  forward,  keep- 
ing thy  rank  in  righteousness  in  the  little  army 
our  God  is  raising,  devoted  to  his  service,  engaged 
to  contend  for  the  honour  of  his  great  name  and 
For  the  good  of  his  church.  Yes,  he  is  at  work  in 
the  hearts  of  many,  persuading  them  to  enlist  in 
bis  service.  Blessed  be  bis  name !  he  hath  pre- 
vailed on  sons  and  daughters,  and  as  they  are 
Faithful  and  oh  dient  to  him,  he  will  make  them  as 
insigns  to  hi-  praise.  Dear  friend,  I  believe  the 
merciful  call  of  the  Lord  has  been  extended  to 
ihee,  and  that  through  the  powerful  operation  of 
bis  Holy  Spirit,  a  willingness  was  wrought  in  thee 
<0  run  the  way  of  his  commandments.  Thou  hast 
aeasurably  kuown,  I  believe,  a  redemption  from  at- 
:achments  to  terrestrial  things,  and  hast  found  the 
irays  of  the  Lord  to  be  pleasantness  and  his  paths 
Beace.  Thou  hast  likewise  been  taught  that  there 
an  be  no  advancement  therein,  without  partaking 
jf  that  Divine  Bread  which  can  alone  nourish,  sat- 
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isfy  and  strengthen  our  souls,  enabling  us  to  go 
forward  rejoicing  in  his  fear.  Notwithstanding 
these  happy  attainments,  I  fear  thou  hast  set 
down,  too  much  contenting  thyself  with  the  re- 
membrance of  former  experience  of  good,  and 
art  not  enough  in  earnest  to  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord,  and  to  experience  the  renewings  of  his  life- 
giving  presence  from  day  to  day.  Without  this 
constant  care  and  engagement  of  soul,  there  can 
be  no  growth  nor  progress  in  the  truth.  Tte  re- 
membrance of  former  spiritual  enjoyments,  can  no 
more  nourish  or  support  the  inward  man,  than  the 
•  remembrance  of  partaking  food  formerly  can  sati- 
ate our  present  appetites. 

"  My  heart  is  engaged  that  thou  mayest  no  longer 
content  thyself  with  that  which  is  not  bread,  but 
seeking  to  the  Lord  for  substantial  food,  thou 
mayest  be  strengthened  thereby  rightly  to  grow 
up  before  him.  1  believe  he  is  yet  near  thee, — I 
think  I  feel  his  good  will  is  yet  toward  thee,  and 
that  his  precious  arm,  heretofore  extended  for  thy 
help,  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed  for  thee,  if  thou 
turnest  to  him  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  serve 
him  faithfully. 

"Dear  friend,  I  need  not  multiply  words,  yet  I 
could  not  well  omit  writing  this  much.  I  desire  thou 
mayest  accept  it  as  a  testimony  of  love,  which  de- 
sires the  welfare  of  every  branch  of  our  heavenly 
Father's  family.  The  united  endeavours  of  all 
which,  seem  as  needful  now  for  the  maintainance 
of  the  cause  and  testimony  of  Truth,  as  ever. 
That  cause  I  believe  will  yet  spread,  if  the  visited 
of  the  Lord  come  up  in  faithfulness  unto  him. 
Then  many  will  be  made  standard  bearers  thereof, 
and  that  thou  mayest  be  one,  is  the  desire  of  thy 
well-wishing  friend,  Benjamin  Ferris,  who  hath  in 
measure  witnessed  the  sorrowful  disadvantage  of 
neglecting  to  renew  acquaintance  with  the  Lord 
from  day  to  day." 

Diary — "  12th  month,  22nd.  I  have  for  several 
days  past  been  exceedingly  poor  and  empty.  Al- 
though ready  to  conclude  at  times  I  am  not  yet  in 
the  way  to  peace,  yet  there  has  been  a  living  cry 
raised  in  me  to  the  Lord,  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  follow  him,  in  that  way  and  after  that  manner, 
he,  iu  his  infinite  Wisdom,  may  point  out  for  me. 
I  may  now  say,  that  though  often  destitute,  I  feel 
his  regard  is  yet  to  his  little  ones,  who  have  no 
strength  of  their  own,  nor  any  comfort,  or  resting 
place  but  in  him.  Oh !  that  I  may  be  preserved  in 
a  daily  concern  to  follow  him  and  obey  all  his  re- 
quirings.  For  I  feel  that  he  is  worthy  of  all  ser- 
vice, obedience  and  reverent  worship  for  ever! 

"  I  desire  I  may  stand  iu  his  counsel  and  move  in  1 
his  awful  fear.  Then  if  in  his  wisdom,  he  should  put  1 
me  forth  in  any  service  in  his  family,  it  may  be  per-  1 
formed  to  his  honour.  It  is  my  cry  that  he  may  1 
lay  his  hand  on  every  bud,  that  is  not  of  his  own  ' 
engrafting,  and  nip  it  before  it  bringeth  forth  its 
unsavory  fruit.  That  restrained  by  his  power  I  ' 
may  neither  say  nor  do  anything,  even  though  it  ' 
appear  to  be  for  his  name  and  Truth,  which  is  not  ' 
by  the  immediate  dictates  and  puttings  forth  of  ' 
his  own  spirit.  Thus  alone  can  our  actions  and  1 
sayings  be  sanctified  and  made  of  use  iu  his  church  1 
and  family.  1 


NO.  6. 


>  "  Twelfth  month,  23rd.  My  father  and  I  went  to 
j  Marcus  Hook  to  see  our  Friend  George  Mason,  re- 
;  embark  for  England,  together  with  Ann  Moor  who 
•  is  going  on  a  religious  visit  to  Europe. 

"  24th.  We  had  a  sitting  with  them  in  an  inn,  and 
)  we  were  comforted  in  the  Lord.    About  the  elev- 
enth hour,  they  went  on  board  [the  ship],  and  we 
i  took  leave  of  them  and  returned. 

"  1761,  2nd  month  12th.  I  have  of  late  had 
deeply  proving  exercises  to  wade  through.  My 
poverty  was  great;  I  have  often  felt  destitute  of 
comfort,  and  ready  to  conclude  I  was  not  in  the 
right  path,  or  I  should  have  had  more  refreshing 
seasons  than  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  Although  thus 
fed  with  the  bread  of  adversity  and  oftentimes  with 
little  hope  that  I  should  ever  attain  to  rest,  yet  at 
seasons  a  degree  of  faith  has  been  given  me,  that 
through  all  these  trials  dispensed  I  should  be  sup- 
ported. I  have  been  almost  afraid  to  rest  on  this 
assurance,  lest  it  should  not  be  rightly  given  me 
from  above,  for  the  engagement  of  my  mind  is,  that 
1  may  never  build  on  any  thing,  but  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Rock  of  ages,  the  foundation  of  the  righteous 
in  all  generations. 

"  In  the  feeling  of  my  weakness,  I  have  often  been 
afraid  to  go  from  home,  even  about  my  necessary 
business,  lest  I  should  not  keep  my  proper  place, 
but  by  unguarded  words,  or  improper  conduct,  hurt 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  injure  my  own  state.  The 
precious  testimony  of  Truth  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  us  in  all  our  conduct  and  conversation  amongst 
men, — this  should  be  writteu  as  it  were  on  the  lintels 
and  door  posts  of  our  houses;  they  should  be  ex- 
emplified in  all  our  words  and  actions,  so  that  in 
every  thing  we  may  demonstrate  to  observers  whose 
followers  we  are.  If  this  was  truly  our  care,  I 
believe  we  should  experience  our  goings  out  and 
our  comings  in,  to  be  ordered  and  established  by 
unerring  wisdom." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Foolish  Thoughts. — We  are  apt  to  believe  in 
Providence,  so  long  as  we  have  our  own  way ;  but 
if  things  go  awry,  then  we  think,  if  there  is  a  God, 
he  is  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth.  The  cricket  in 
the  spring  builds  his  little  house  in  the  meadow, 
and  chirps  for  joy,  because  all  is  going  so  well  with 
him.  But  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  the  plow, 
a  few  furrows  off,  and  the  thunder  of  the  oxen's 
tread,  the  skies  begin  to  look  dark,  and  his  heart 
fails  him. — The  plow  comes  crunching  along,  and 
turns  his  dwelling  bottom  side  up,  and  as  he  is 
rolling  over  and  over,  without  a  home,  his  heart 
says,  "  Oh,  the  foundations  of  the  world  are  des- 
troyed, and  everything  is  going  to  ruin !"  But 
the  husbandman,  who  walks  behind  his  plow, 
singing  and  whistling  as  he  goes,  does  he  think 
the  foundations  of  the  world  are  breaking  up? 
Why,  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  there  was  any 
house  or  cricket  there.  He  thinks  of  the  harvest 
that  is  to  follow  the  track  of  the  plow ;  and  the 
cricket,  too,  if  he  will  but  wait,  will  find  many 
blades  of  grass  where  there  was  but  one  be- 
fore. We  are  like  the  crickets.  If  anything  hap- 
pens to  overthrow  our  plans,  we  think  all  gone  to 
ruin. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

RICH  IN  FAITH. 

It  often  happens  that  the  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  are  rich  in  faith,  and  those  without  earthly 
inheritance,  are  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  and 
of  glory.  The  illiterate  as  to  human  knowledge, 
are  sometimes  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and 
those  very  poorly  clad  as  to  outward  attire,  are 
found  inwardly  adorned  with  spiritual  graces, 
whose  jewels  are  far  more  precious  than  ever  shone 
in  earthly  diadem. 

Heber  tells  us  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  he, 
with  a  friend,  paid  a  visit  to  the  inmates  of  a 
country  almshouse.  Among  the  tenants  they 
found  an  aged  man,  very  deaf,  and  one  of  whose 
legs  was  so  shaken  with  the  palsy  that  the  wooden 
shoe  on  its  foot  kept  a  constant  pattering  on  the 
brick  floor.  Although  rendered  nearly  helpless  by 
his  various  infirmities  of  the  body,  they  found  him 
sound  in  mind,  cheerful  in  disposition,  and  in  the 
present  feeling  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  heartfelt 
faith  in  its  eternal  endurance,  he  was  very  happy, 
under  all  his  privaticns.  His  name  was  Wisby. 
When  the  visitors  enquired  of  him  what  he  was 
doing,  he  sweetly  answered,  "Waiting."  To  the 
question,  what  he  waited  for?  He  replied,  "For 
the  appearing  of  my  Lord,"  adding,  "  I  expect 
great  things.  He  has  promised  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness to  all  that  love  his  appearing."  When 
asked  the  foundation  of  his  hope,  he  pointed  to  the 
text,  "  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom,  also,  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God." 

Heber,  in  moralizing  on  the  condition  of  mind  in 
which  they  found  this  poor  invalid,  says,  "  although 
we  may  possess  untold  wealth,  yet  if  we  are  not 
the  possessors  of  the  faith  which  made  Wisby 
happy,  we  are  poor.  With  that  faith,  being  rich 
toward  God,  we  would  count  it  all  joy,  even  though 
we  were  as  poor  as  Lazarus  or  Wisby,  in  worldly 
possessions.  Our  heavenly  inheritance  is  as  sure  as 
the  promise  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  yea,  as  tran- 
scendency glorious  as  a  throne,  a  crown,  and  eternal 
happiness  can  make  it."  He  concludes,  "better 
have  Wisby's  hope,  than  Victoria's  sceptre,  Laz- 
urus'  rags  than  Dives'  purple.  Better  is  poverty 
with  piety,  than  riches  with  perdition." 

Another  religious  writer  relates,  that  he  on  one 
occasion,  more  than  twenty  years  since,  received  a 
lesson  from  a  poor  man,  a  suffering  invalid,  yet  one 
rich  in  faith  and  patience,  and  abundantly  supported 
by  the  love  of  God,  which  had  been  a  lesson  to  him 
ever  since.  The  man  had  been  a  common  labourer, 
and  now  in  his  age,  was  so  afflicted  with  peculiar 
infirmities,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  chair,  beino- 
unable  to  lie  down  night  or  day.  He  had,  through 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  days  of 
his  health,  been  favoured  to  witness  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  being  thereby  made  a  child  of  God  and  an 
heir  of  his  kingdom,  he  now  felt  him  as  a  loving 
Father,  dealing  with  him  as  with  a  beloved  chilcf, 
and  administering  to  him  the  consolations  of  his 
grace.  On  I  lie  occasion  referred  to,  to  the  en- 
quiry as  to  I  ow  he  was,  he  replied,  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  and  a  strong  provincial  pronunciation, giving 
greater  emphasis  to  the  christian  pleasantry  with 
which  he  spoke,  "  I  am  promoted  noo,"  "  I  was 
lang  the  Lord's  workin  servant,  and  noo  he  has 
promoted  me  to  be  his  teaitin  servant." 

The  writer  who  gives  the  anecdote,  says  that  at 
times  when  he  has  felt  weary  on  his  heavenly  jour- 
ney, and  been  disposed  to  complain  at  his  lot,  lie  has 


recalled  this  old  suffering  christian's  words  of  cheer, 
and  has  thereby  silenced  his  murmuring  thoughts. 
He  tells  us  he  has  found  it  far  easier  to  do  the 
Lord's  will  in  active  service,  than  to  bear  it  in 
silent,  submissive,  quiet  endurance.  Greater  grace 
is  requisite  cheerfully  to  wait  the  Lord's  time  in 
suffering  long  continued,  with  few  to  sympathise  in 
our  affliction,  than  to  work  hard  in  what  appears 
to  be  active  benevolence  and  public  labour,  when 
we  feel  that  the  hearts  of  our  Christian  brethren 
and  sisters  are  with  us  in  our  work,  and  bidding 
us  heartily  God  speed.  "  The  silent,  secret  bear- 
ing of  his  will,  in  faith  and  hope,  is  as  pleasing  to 
God,  as  the  most  faithful  public  witnessing.''  The 
true  Christian,  who  has  been  enabled  through  the 
strengthening  influence  of  Divine  grace,  to  work 
according  to  the  Lord's  will,  should  be,  if  he  has 
been  made  conformable  to  the  example  of  his  Divine 
Saviour,  he  will  be  as  ready  to  serve  him  by  wait- 
ing. This  condition  is  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to 
attain,  yet  it  may  be,  it  must  be,  known  by  the 
perfected  Christian.  He  cannot  reach  it  through 
his  own  exertions,  but  the  message  to  Paul  "  my 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;"  is  intended  for  the 
support  of  all  the  true  hearted  children  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  every  exigency  and  close 
trial. 

An  English  woman  who  spent  some  time  in  a 
small  village  in  Germany,  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  an  old  peasant  she  met  with 
there.  The  old  man  was  named  Gottlieb,  quite 
a  common  name  in  that  country,  and  among  the 
German  inhabitants  of  this.  It  means  "  God's  love," 
or  as  it  would  be  translated,  "  the  love  of  God." 
Although  the  name  gave  no  heavenly  help  to  the 
peasant,  yet  he  had,  through  the  Lord's  assisting 
power,  witnessed  a  being  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  a  being  richly  adorned  with  the  grace 
of  the  spirit.  Love  to  God  was  the  pre-eminent 
feeling  of  his  soul,  love  to  his  fellow  creatures  a 
mainspring  of  his  actions. 

During  the  winter  season  he  was  confined  to  a 
little  room  in  his  small  tenement,  being  unable  to 
bear  the  cold  winds,  but  when  the  warm  days  of 
summer  came,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
fresh  air,  moving  about  with  a  kind  word  of  com- 
fort, or  it  may  be  of  exhortation,  to  those  he  met 
with.  Although  poor,  he  had  just  out  of  the  vil- 
lage a  small  spot  of  ground,  on  which  grew  two  or 
three  large  apple  and  pear  trees.  There  was  a 
little  shed  near  the  trees,  and  in  that  he  sometimes 
lay  and  rested  after  having  beenemploying  himself  in 
gathering  the  fruit  which  had  fallen.  Once  whilst 
wilking,  the  Euglish  visitor  came  up  to  him  as  he 
was  stooping  to  pick  up  an  apple,  she  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  weary  of  the  work  of  stooping  so  often 
after  the  fruit,  and  also  of  lying  there  so  much 
alone.  He  smiled  kindly  and  offering  her  a  hand- 
ful of  fine  ripe  pears,  he  said,  "No,  no,  I  dou't 
weary,  I  am  just  waiting — waiting.  I  think  I  am 
about  ripe  now  and  I  must  soon  fall :  and  thenjust 
think,  the  Lord  will  pick  me  up  !  Oh  !  thou  art 
young  yet,  and  perhaps  just  in  blossom;  turn  well 
round  to  the  sun  of  righteousness,  that  he  may 
ripen  thee  for  his  service."  On  another  occa>ion 
he  addressed  her,  pointing  along  the  public  road, 
"  That  seems  a  straight  road,  but  I  can't  see  the 
end  of  it,  but  the  road  to  heaven  is  a  straighter 
road  than  that,  and  blessed  be  God  I  can  sec  the 
end  of  it  clearly.  Perhaps  God  is  letting  thee  see 
a  little  bit  of  the  way  at  a  time,  Oh  !  then,  walk 
Btraigbt  in  that  little  bit  with  his  help,  and  as  thou 
gocst  along,  thou  wilt  see  it  better  and  better,  till 
the  bright  end  comes  in  view." 

She  says,  that  not  long  after  this  Inst  conversa- 
tion, the  end  to  him  came.  In  holy  confidence  and 
a  most  loving  faith,  he  entered  cheerfully  into  that 


blessed  country,  on  which  he  had  for  ao  long  a 
period  fixed  the  earnest  and  desiring  gaze  of  his 
spiritual  eye.  His  season  of  waiting  was  over, 
and  now  the  fulness  of  perfect  peace  was  his  for- 
ever. 

Benjamin  Trotter,  a  beloved  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel in  this  city,  having  retired  from  money  making 
business  with  but  a  small  amount  of  property,  his 
friends,  as  he  grew  aged,  felt  many  fears  as  to  his 
having  a  sufficiency  to  make  him  comfortable,  and 
various  proffers  of  pecuniary  assistance  were  made 
him ;  all  these  he  quietly,  yet  gratefully  refused, 
because  his  Master  had  promised  to  the  effect  that 
his  little  store,  the  meal  in  his  barrel,  and  the  oil  in 
his  cruse  should  last  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
lived  very  frugally,  from  day  to  day  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  his  Lord,  yet  day  by  day  perform- 
ing the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  his  Divine  Master, 
with  cheerful  alacrity.  At  last  the  end  came.  As 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  he  was  gathered  to  the 
heavenly  garner;  as  a  waiting  pilgrim,  thankful  for 
the  preservation  vouchsafed  through  a  long  life,  and 
for  the  holy  comfort  and  heavenly  enjoyment 
granted  him  whilst  waiting  for  his  admittance  into 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  he  gladly  laid  down  with 
this  feeble  frame,  the  staff  of  faith,  which  had  sup- 
ported him,  passing  into  the  certainty  of  his  eternal 
rest  and  peace.  Just  enough  of  his  property  was 
left  to  pay  all  funeral  expenses,  and  thus  he  real 
ized,  and  his  anxious  friends  with  him,  the  faith 
fulness  of  the  promise  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Poor  in  earthly  treasure,  yet  rich  in  faith,  he  waited 
in  love,  in  hope,  in  assurance,  until  death  led  him 
into  his  inheritance  of  glory,  to  spiritual  riches  far 
transcending  in  value,  aught  which  this  world 
possesseth,  or  than  any  thing  that  man  can  con- 
ceive. 

Often  in  looking  back  to  our  friend,  John  Letch- 
worth,!  can  see  him,  as  he  appeared  in  the  closing 
hours  of  his  life,  when,  though  poor  as  to  this 
world's  goods,  he  was  rich  in  faith,  and  looking 
sweetly  forward  to  the  mansion  prepared  for  him 
in  Heaven,  and  to  the  treasures  there  laid  up  for 
him  :  "  I  am  poor,"  he  said,  "  but  I  serve  a  rich 
Master,  who  loves  his  own." 


Intellect  and  Morality. — The  older  I  grow  the 
more  clearly  I  see  that  intellect  is  not  the  highest 
faculty  in  man,  although  the  most  brilliant.  Knowl 
edge,  after  all,  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  life;  it 
is  not  the  "be-all  and  the  end-all"  here!  Life  is 
not  science.  The  light  of  intellect  is  truly  a  pre- 
cious light,  but  its  aim  and  end  is  simply  to  shine 
The  moral  nature  of  man  is  more  sacred  in  my 
eyes  than  his  intellectual  nature.  I  know  they 
cannot  be  divorced — that  without  intelligence  we 
should  be  brutes — that  it  is  the  tendency  of  our 
gaping,  wondering  dispositions  to  give  pre-eminence 
to  those  faculties  which  most  astonish  us.  Strength 
of  character  seldom,  if  ever,  astonishes  us;  good 
ness,  lovingness  and  quiet  self-sacrifice,  are  worth 
all  the  talents  in  the  world. 


IIoiv  every  one  may  Frcach. — All  cannot  preach 
from  the  pulpit  ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  preaching 
that  is  permitted  to  all  men,  and  sometimes  this 
kind  is  the  most  effectual.  Offices  of  kindness  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  those  around  us;  words  of  en 
eourag€ment  to  the  weak,  instruction  of  the  igno- 
rant, of  brotherly  kindness  to  all ;  in  a  word,  earn- 
est, active,  self-denying  love  to  our  fellow-beings, 
springing  from  our  love  to  God  :  this  will  form 
a  most  impressive  sermon — a  most  convincing  proof 
to  the  world  arouud  us  that  we  have  been  with 
Jesus.    All  Christians  arc  called  on  in  this  wa; 
to  preach  the  gospel  and  woe  to  them  if  they  n 
gleet  the  call. 
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For  "Th«  friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOSHUA  BROWN. 

(Continued  from  page  36.) 

Joshua  Brown  now  prepared  to  go  to  Charleston 
in  search  of  the  discharge  granted  by  the  assembly, 
and  Benjamin  Heaton  agreed  to  bear  him  company 
thither.    His  companions  agreeing  to  meet  him  on 
his  return  at  Camden  or  Waterree.    On  the  24th, 
they  rode  to  the  house  of  Robert  Stark,  the  high 
sheriff,  who  had  had  them  in  custody,  and  there 
were  furnished  with  the  discharge  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  setting  Joshua  and  companions  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  several  places  of  abode 
This  obviated  the  necessity  of  going  to  Charleston, 
and  he  returned  to  Bush  river.    On  the  26th, 
with  Achilles  Douglas  and  Mary  Kelly,  he  rode  to 
the  house  of  John  Gibson,  a  Baptist  teacher.  There 
being  lodged  mostly  on  the  floor  they  had  little  rest. 
On  the  27th,  they  rode  towards  Camden,  and  spent 
the  night  at  a  public  house.    Here  Achilles  was 
taken  with  a  fit  of  ague,  which  disease  he  had  been 
suffering  under  for  some  time.    Mary  Kelly  stay- 
ing to  nurse  him,  Joshua  rode  on  to  Camden  alone. 
Although  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  way,  he 
Was  favoured  to  reach  the  place  late  that  evening, 
and  found  entertainment  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Zebulon  Gant.  The  28th,  he  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  held  there,  and  on  the  29th,  a  public 
meeting,  in  both  of  which  he  had  service.  After 
a  sitting  with  the  family  of  Zebulon  Gant,  whose 
wife  was  sick,  he  rode  to  the  house  of  William 
Tomlinson,  where  he  met  his  companion.    On  the 
30th,  they  set  out  for  the  settlement  of  Friends  on 
the  Peedee,  taking  Samuel  Tomlinson  as  a  pilot. 
The  ride  was  very  trying  to  Achilles,  whose  ague 
etill  hung  heavily  upon  him.    They  stayed  at  a 
tavern  one  night,  and  at  a  private  house  the  se- 
cond, reaching  Peedee  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  having  ridden  seventy-five  miles.    It  being 
the  First  day  of  the  week,  Joshua  attended  the 
meeting,  in  which  he  had  to  set  forth  the  utter 
helplessness  of  man  in  the  fall,  and  the  necessity 
of  Divine  help  to  prepare  him  for  fulfilling  his 
duty  on  earth,  and  bringing  him  into  a  condition 
to  be  happy  forever  hereafter.    He  set  forth  the 
great  favour  God  had  shown  to  his  fallen  children, 
in  sending  his  Son  to  redeem  them,  through  the 
'offering  upon  Calvary,  and  the  inward  operation  of 
his  spirit,  whereby  he  effectually  cleanseth  and  re- 
generates them.    He  pressed  upon  bis  hearers  the 
necessity  of  believing  in  the  spiritual  appearances 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  through  submission  to  which 
they  would  know  a  redemption  from  sin,  and  ob- 
tain the  benefit  designed  for  them,  by  their  heav- 
enly Father,  in  sending  his  Son.    Having  a  public 
meeting  the  next  day,  he  was  largely  opened  in 
many  of  the  most  important  Christian  doctrines. 

Achilles  Douglas  being  unable  to  travel  as  Joshua 
felt  best  for  him,  he  concluded  to  go  by  the  near- 
est way  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  whilst  Joshua, 
"with  Thomas  Moreman  and  Joseph  Crew,  started 


Fear  river,  and  near  night  stopping  at  a  poor 
man's,  he  told  them  they  might  pass  the  night 
there,  but  he  had  no  bed  for  them.    At  hearing 
this,  a  young  woman  who  was  weaving,  said  if 
Joshua  would  go  with  her  to  her  place  of  abode 
she  could  find  him  a  bed.    He  accepted  her  kind 
offer,  whilst  his  companions  abode  at  the  poor 
man's  house.     Joshua  had  a  good  night's  rest, 
which  much  refreshed  him.    On  the  5th,  they 
reached  Neuse  river  settlement,  and  found  that  it 
was  the  day  on  which  their  meeting  was  held,  and 
that  although  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the 
Friends  had  not  all  gone  away.    This  enabled 
Joshua  to  appoint  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  next 
day.    At  the  house  of  Richard  Cox,  they  met  with 
John  Unthank  and  Hezekiak  Sanders,  two  Friends 
from  New  Garden,  North  Carolina,  on  a  religious 
visit.    These  Friends  having  been  at  the  meeting 
held  that  day  at  the  Neuse,  went  forward  towards 
Trent,  a  place  fifty  miles  distant,  where  they  were 
to  appoint  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  8th,  at 
which  time  Joshua  hoped  to  join  them.    He  had  a 
comfortable  meeting  at  Neuse  river,  and  reached  the 
appoint«d  meeting  at  Trent,  which  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Joseph  Dews,  a  newly  convinced  Friend. 
The  meeting  was  satisfactory,  and  on  the  9th,  in 
company  with  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  gospel, 
John  Unthank  and  Hezekiah  Sanders,  he  rode  to- 
wards Core  Sound.    They  went  forty  miles  that 
day  and  lodged  at  a  tavern.    The  next  day  they 
reached  Core  Sound.    On  the  11th,  they  attended 
meeting  there,  visited  Friends,  and  on  the  12th 
attended  two  meetings,  one  of  which  was  the 
Monthly  Meeting.    On  the  1 3th,  they  left  for  Con 
tentney,  rode  forty  miles  that  day,  crossing  the 
Trent  river  at  Newbern,  and  lodging  at  the  house 
of  Frandeford  Green,  whom  Joshua  styles,  "  a 
very  civil,  friendly  man,  who  used  us  kindly,  and 
would  not  take  any  pay  of  us."    On  the  14th, 
after  riding  forty  miles,  they  stopped  in  a  heavy 
rain  at  the  house  of  a  poor  man  named  Harper, 
who  gave  them  the  best  entertainment  he  had. 
On  the  15th  they  reached  Contentney,  and  attended 
the  Monthly  Meeting  there,  at  which  they  had 
some  service.    On  the  16th,  an  appointed  meeting 
was  held  there,  in  which  Joshua  was  largely  opened 
on  universal  grace, — the  one  offering  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  all  men — of  baptism,  the  supper,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  freedom  from  sin.    The  meet- 
ing was  very  relieving  to  his  mind,  but  one  of  the 


for  the  settlement  of  Friends  on  Neuse  river,  in 
North  Carolina.  On  the  3rd  of  Eleventh  month, 
they  rode  fifty  miles  into  a  Scotch  settlement, 
where  they  were  refused  lodging.?,  or  indeed  ad- 
mittance into  the  houses.  They  obtained,  however, 
some  fire,  and  having  bought  a  few  sheaves  of  corn 
leaves,  to  feed  their  horses  with,  they  laid  down, 
and  passed  a  night  of  some  suffering  from  the  cold, 
it  being  an  unusually  frosty  night  for  that  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  morning  the  ground  was  fro- 
zen, and  a3  they  had  no  blankets  to  cover  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  had  obtained 
little  rest  or  sleep.    On  the  4th,  they  crossed  Cape 


hearers  after  meeting  made  some  objections,  asking 
him  how  freedom  from  sin  could  be  obtained. 
Joshua  replied,  "by  attending  to  the  inward  mani- 
festation of  grace,  and  living  in  obedience  thereto." 
He  then  asked  the  inquirer  in  return  whether  he 
believed  in  purgatory,  or  a  place  in  which  the  soul 
might  be  purified  after  death.  He  promptly  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  and  Joshua  then  desired  to 
know  when  we  were  to  be  made  free  from  sin,  for 
we  were  clearly  told  that  no  unclean  thing  could 
enter  the  kingdom.  The  man  was  not  prepared  to 
answer,  and  so  left  the  matter. 

Still  in  company  with  John  Unthank  and  Heze- 
kiah Sanders,  he  went  on  to  Rich  Square,  where 
on  the  18th,  they  attended  an  appointed  meeting, 
and  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  In  this 
last  meeting  the  strangers  were  exercised  in  en- 
deavouring to  stir  the  members  up  to  give  their 
negroes  an  education  suitably  to  prepare  them  for 
freedom.  Proceeding  on  their  way,  they  had 
meetings  at  Piney  Woods,  Old  Nech,  Little  river, 
and  beside  various  family  sittings.  On  the  24th, 
at  a  meeting  at  Simon's  Creek,  Joshua  was  led  to 
draw  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  long 
period  of  peace  and  tranquillity  with  which  the 
country  had  been  favoured,  and  that  now  many 
parts  of  it  had  become  scenes  of  bloodshed.  In 


past  years  our  religious  society  had  been  highly 
esteemed  by  many  of  those  who  held  the  first  place 
in  civil  society,  but  that  now  we  were  every  where 
evilly  spoken  of.  He  exhorted  them  seriously  to 
consider  the  change  which  had  taken  place,  and 
see  whether  they  had  not  contributed  thereto.  He 
thought  one  cause  of  the  blessing  of  peace  and 
prosperity  being  withdrawn  from  the  land  was  the 
slavery  of  the  African  race  tolerated  and  encouraged 
therein.  And  he  earnestly  pressed  those  there 
assembled,  to  clear  themselves  of  any  participation 
in  that  great  sin,  as  well  as  calamity,  and  seek  to 
witness  for  themselves  the  work  of  reformation  to 
be  begun  and  carried  forward.  The  meeting 
seemed  favoured. 

After  attending  some  other  meetings,  they  were 
at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  near  Pcrquimons,  on  the 
27th  and  28th.    In  the  meeting  for  business,  after 
quoting  our  Lord's  saying,  "  This  is  life  eternal  to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent,"  he  opened  the  way  in  which 
this  knowledge  was  to  be  obtained,  even  by  giving 
heed  to  the  openings  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  secret  of  the  soul.    He  then  quoted  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  to  prove  that  upon  Christ 
Jesus,  and  this  spiritual  revelation  within,  fitting 
and  preparing  each  one  for  the  work  of  their  day 
upon  earth,  and  for  an  eternity  of  happiness,  the 
church  was  built.    He  also  pressed  on  them  the 
necessity  of  bearing  a  faithful,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  peaceable  principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  their 
life  and  conversation,  so  that  those  around  them 
might  have  no  cause  of  saying  anything  against 
them,  except  for  their  humble  obedience  to  the  law 
of  their  God.  In  encouraging  them  in  endeavouring 
to  exalt  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  he  expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that  hav- 
ing broken  forth  in  the  view  of  the  world,  it  would 
never  again  be  totally  eclipsed.    After  another 
meeting  held  at  Wells,  near  Perquimons'  River,  in 
which  he  was  largely  opened  on  "  True  Christian 
Worship,  Baptism,  and  immediate  Revelation,"  and 
which  ended  "  in  prayer  to  the  Author  of  all  good," 
he  took  leave  of  Friends  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  rode  northward  towards  Virginia.    On  the 
1st  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing at  Sommerton,  wherein  he  was  led  to  mention 
the  passage  "  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit," 
and  in  commenting  on  it  to  siy,  that  no  one  could 
bear  spiritually  good  fruit,  without  abidingin  the  true 
vine,  Jesus  Christ.    By  abiding  in  him,  they  would 
know  the  life  of  Christianity  within  them,  and  a 
change  from  the  corrupt,  fallen  nature,  through  the 
new  birth  unto  holiness.    On  the  2nd  of  the  month 
he  and  Elisha  Copeland,  rode  down  to  Robert  Jor- 
dan's, and  attended  a  little  meeting  at  Bennet's  creek, 
after  which  they  had  a  meeting  on  the  4th  at  Nanse- 
mond.    In  this  last  he  was  concerned  to  inform 
the  hearers  that  the  inducement  of  our  forefathers 
in  becoming  a  separate  society  of  people,  was,  that 
they  might  witness  life  in  their  meetings.  Their 
zeal  in  attending  these  meetings  caused  them  to 
suffer  much,  but  the  great  comfort  they  derived  in 
them,  and  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  duty  re- 
quired of  them,  enabled  them  to  bear  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners,  which  their  faithfulness  herein 
brought  on  them,  with  patience  and  resignation. 
He  exhorted  those  present  to  endeavour  to  build 
on  the  foundation  which  those  worthies  had  built 
on,  to  know  through  the  effectual  work  of  regenera- 
tion a  state  of  acceptance  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
Great  High  Priest,  in  this  Gospel  dispensation. 

On  the  5th  at  Black  creek  Meeting,  he  commented 
on  the  healing  waters  of  Bethesda,  when  stirred  by 
the  angel  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  of  the 
inward  all-healing  water  under  the  new,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  by  his  living,  stirring  influence,  causes. 
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the  hidden  virtue  to  spring  up  in  the  heart.  On 
First  day,  the  6th,  at  a  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Jacob  Vicks,  he  had  to  open  the  only  inducement 
which  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel  had  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  This  was  not  filthy 
lucre,  but  a  senso  of  religious  duty,  and  the  out- 
flowing of  the  love  of  Cod,  which  made  them  long 
for  the  ingathering  of  souls  unto  Christ. 

Saving  for  old  Age. — No  one  denies  that  it  is 
wise  to  make  a  provision  for  old  age,  but  we  are 
not  all  agreed  as  to  the  kind  of  provision  it  is  best 
to  lay  in.  Certainly,  we  shall  want  a  little  money, 
for  a  destitute  old  man  is  indeed  a  sorry  sight,  and 
suggests  to  every  one  the  suspicion  that  his  life  has 
been  foolishly,  if  not  wickedly  spent.  Yes,  save 
money,  by  all  means.  But  an  old  man  needs  just 
that  particular  kind  of  strength  which  young  men 
are  most  apt  to  waste.  Many  a  foolish  young 
fellow  will  throw  away  on  a  holiday  a  certain 
amount  of  nervous  energy,  which  he  will  never  feel 
the  want  of  until  he  is  seventy ;  and  then,  how 
much  he  will  want  it !  It  is  curious,  but  true,  that 
a  bottle  of  champagne  at  twenty  may  intensify  the 
rheumatism  of  three-score.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
overtasking  the  eyes  at  fourteen  may  necessitate 
the  aid  of  spectacles  at  forty,  instead  of  eighty* 
We  advise  our  young  readers  to  be  saving  of  health 
for  their  old  age,  for  the  maxim  holds  good  with 
regard  to  health  as  to  money — waste  not,  want  not. 
It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  health  can  escape  its  penalty. 

Nature  forgives  no  sin,  no  error.  She  lets  off 
the  offender  for  fifty  years,  sometimes,  but  she 
catches  him  at  last ;  and  inflicts  the  punishment 
just  when,  just  where,  just  how  he  feels  it  most, 
Save  up  for  old  age,  but  save  more  than  money ; 
save  health,  save  honour,  save  knowledge,  save  the 
recollection  of  good  deeds  and  innocent  pleasures, 
save  pure  thoughts,  save  friends,  save  love.  Save 
rich  stores  of  that  kind  of  wealth  which  time  can- 
not diminish  nor  death  take  away. 

Paper  made  from  Corn  Leaves. — The  London 
Mechanics  Magazine  states  that  excellent  paper 
is  now  made  in  Europe  from  the  leaves  of  Indian 
corn.  There  is  one  paper  mill  in  operation  in 
Switzerland,  and  another  in  Austria,  in  which 
paper  is  made  from  such  leaves  exclusively.  The 
husks,  which  envelope  the  ears  of  corn,  make  the 
best  quality.  As  we  are  dependent  upon  Europe, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  our  supply  of  rags  to  make 
our  paper,  if  we  can  obtain  as  good  qualities  from 
Indian  corn  leaves,  we  may  yet  become  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  for  the  whole  Worid,  as  the 
greatest  supply  of  cheap  raw  material  is  found  in 
America.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  deep  atten- 
tion, as  we  import  rags  to  the  value  of  about 
$1,000,000  annually,  and  paper  manufactures  to 
the  value  of  about  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  same  paper  says  that  a  man  in  England  has 
made  the  discovery  that  paper  pulp  can  be  manu- 
factured at  less  cost,  by  using  green,  instead  of 
dry  grasses,  for  its  production.  He  has  taken  out 
a  patent  for  the  improvement,  and  he  states  that 
when  grass  becomes  dry  its  silica  becomes  hard 
and  difficult  of  solution,  whereas,  when  it  is  taken 
green,  the  silica  and  other  uuiibrous  substances  in 
it  are  more  easily  separated.  He  takes  any  green 
plants,  such  as  sea  grasses,  which  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  and  first  mashes,  then  steeps  them  in 
warm  water,  and  after  this  he  boils  them  in  weak 
alkaline  solution.  They  are  now  easily  reduced  to 
pulp  by  passing  them  between  crushing  rollers,  or 
through  the  common  beating  engines  used  in  paper 
mills.  The  pulp  is  bleached  in  the  usual  manner 
with  chlorine. 


THE  DAY-LABOURER. 
In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand  ;  tor  thou  knowest  not  whether 
shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they 
both  shall  be  alike  good.    Ecclesiastes  xi.  6. 
Sow  ye  beside  all  waiers 

Where  the  dew  of  Heaven  may  fall ; 
Ye  shall  reap  if  ye  be  not  weary, 

For  the  Spirit  breathes  o'er  all. 
Sow,  though  the  thorns  may  wound  thee, 

One  wore  the  thorns  for  thee  ; 
And  though  the  cold  world  scorn  thee, 

Patient  and  hopeful  be. 
Sow  ye  beside  all  waters, 

With  a  blessing  and  a  prayer; 
Name  Him  whose  hand  upholds  us, 
And  sow  thou  every  where. 

Sow,  though  the  rock  repel  thee, 

In  its  cold  and  sterile  pride; 
Some  cleft  there  may  be  riven 

Where  the  little  seed  may  hide. 
Fear  not,  for  some  may  flourish, 

And,  though  the  tares  abound, 
Like  the  willows  by  the  waters 

Will  the  scattered  grain  be  found. 
Work  while  the  daylight  lasteth, 

Ere  the  shades  of  night  come  on  ; 
Ere  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  cometh, 

And  the  labourer's  work  is  done. 

Work !  in  the  wild  waste  places, 

Though  none  thy  love  may  own, 
God  guides  the  down  of  thistle 

The  wandering  breezes  sown. 
Will  Jesus  chide  thy  weakness, 

Or  call  thy  labour  vain? 
The  word  for  him  thou  bearest 

Returns  to  him  again. 
On  I  with  thine  heart  in  heaven, 

Thy  strength  in  Jesus'  might, 
Till  the  wild  waste  places  blossom 

In  the  Saviour's  warming  light. 

Watch  not  the  clouds  above  thee ; 

Let  the  whirlwind  round  them  sweep ; 
God  may  the  seed-time  give  thee, 

Though  another's  hand  may  reap. 
Have  faith,  though  ne'er  beholding 

The  seed  burst  from  its  tomb  ; 
Thou  knowest  not  which  may  perish, 

Or  what  be  spared  to  bloom. 
Room  on  the  narrowest  ridges 

The  ripened  grain  will  find, 
That  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  coming, 

In  the  harvest  sheaves  may  bind. 

—  Church  Gleaner. 


BEARING  THE  CROSS. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN   OF  SCHMOLE. 

The  heavier  cross,  the  nearer  heaven  ; 

No  cross  without,  no  God  within. 
Death,  judgment,  from  the  heart  are  driven, 

Amidst  the  world's  false  glare  and  din. 
Oh  1  happy  he,  with  all  his  loss, 
Whom  God  has  set  beneath  the  cross  ! 

The  heavier  cross,  the  better  Christian — 
This  is  the  touchstone  God  applies  : 

How  many  a  garden  would  lie  wasting, 
Unwet  by  showers  from  weeping  eyes! 

The  gold  by  fire  is  purified, 

The  Christian  is  by  trouble  tried. 

The  heavier  cross,  the  stronger  faith  ; 

The  loaded  palm  strikes  deepest  root ; 
The  vine  juice  sweetly  issueth, 

When  men  have  pressed  the  clustered  fruit. 
And  courage  grows  where  dangers  come, 
Like  pearls  beneath  the  salt-sea  foam. 

The  heavier  cross,  the  heartier  prayer; 

The  bruised  herbs  most  fragrant  are. 
If  wind  and  sky  were  always  fair, 

The  sailor  would  not  watch  the  star  ; 
And  David's  psalms  had  ne'er  been  sung, 
If  grief  his  heart  had  never  wrung. 

The  heavier  cross,  the  more  aspiring ; 

From  vales  we  climb  to  mountain  crest ; 
The  pilgrim,  of  the  desei  t  tiring, 

Longs  for  the  Canaan  of  his  rest. 
The  dove  has  here  no  rest  in  sight, 
And  to  the  ark  she  wings  her  flight. 


The  heavier  cross,  the  easier  dying; 

Death  is  a  friendlier  face  to  see  ; 
To  life's  decay,  one  bids  defying — 

From  life's  distress  one  then  is  free. 
The  cross  sublimely  lifts  our  faith 
To  him  who  triumphed  over  death. 

Thou  Crucified,  the  cross  I  carry — 

The  longer  may  it  dearer  be ; 
And,  lest  I  faint  whilst  here  I  tarry, 

Implant  thou  such  a  heart  in  me, 
That  faith,  hope,  love,  may  flourish  there, 
Till  for  my  cross  the  crown  I  wear. 

Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
Whilst  writing,  I  cannot  well  forbear  expressing 
something  of  the  sense  I  often  have,  of  thy  deep 
unremitted  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Society, 
and  the  sympathy  which  I  believe,  very  many  be- 
sides myself,  feel  towards  and  with  thee  under  the 
many  exercises  and  engagements  which  are  thy 
portion,  and  which  may  be  said  nearly  to  absorb 
the  whole  man.  I  trust  it  will  not  prove  unwel- 
come, if  I  venture  to  say  how  I  have  longed  that 
thy  hands  may  be  strengthened  according  to  all 
thy  need.  No  doubt  thou  hast  at  times  occasions 
of  dismay  and  discouragement  on  various  accounts; 
but  it  is  consoling  and  animating,  to  have  the  truth 
of  the  declared  decree  sealed  afresh  to  our  wearied 
spirits, — "yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion;"  and  again, — "the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs,  into  smoke  shall 
they  consume  away."  Be  assured  there  are  many 
with  thee,  (and  with  others  that  desire  to  be  true 
hearted  labourers)  when  and  wherein  thou  little 
thinkest  this  to  be  the  case:  and  though  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  our  Israel  be  removed,  without  any 
doubt,  it  is  the  same  Almighty,  All-wise  hand,  who 
removes  these,  that  is  able  of  the  stones  to  raise  up 
children.  It  is  often  remarkable,  how  from  time 
to  time  the  Plead  of  the  church,  possibly  after  a 
time  of  treading  down  and  humiliation,  raises  up 
instruments  and  aids  in  all  the  different  offices,  one 
here  and  another  there;  even  so,  that  we  cannot 
find  any  cause  to  murmur  against  "  the  good  man 
of  the  house,"  although  it  be  according  to  his  own 
purposes,  grace,  and  good  will,  and  not  according 
to  our  mere  human  apprehensions  of  what  would 
be  best.  Thus  he  renews  the  face  of  his  earth, 
spiritually,  and  brings  forth  a  song  in  the  hearts  of 
his  children,  somewhat  similar  to  those  beautiful 
words  in  Psalm  89, — "  who  in  the  heaven  can  be 
compared  unto  the  Lord,"  &c. 
1831. 

Vexatious  Forgetfulness. — One  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  North  Spain,  organized  by  Professor  Airy, 
for  the  sake  of  carefully  observing  the  late  solar 
eclipse,  confesses,  in  an  interesting  accouut  he  has 
published,  that  although  a  practised  hand,  his  fault 
was  in  not  noting  the  moment  of  totality  of  eclipse 
— making  another  of  the  curious  instances  of  sud- 
den absence  of  mind  at  the  critical  moments  of 
observation,  which  are  apt  to  take  place. 

He  .states  that  an  eminent  photographer  went 
overland  with  immense  paraphernalia,  at  a  great 
expense,  on  purpose  to  photograph  the  eclipse. 
Every  thing  was  prepared,  the  day  was  splendid, 
the  totality  came  on,  and  the  slide  of  the  camera 
was  carefully  inserted.  When  all  had  passed,  and 
the  dark  chamber  was  opeued,  it  was  found  that 
the  operator  had  forgotten  to  p ut  Ids  plate  into 
the  slide. 


That  only  can  with  propriety  be  styled  refine- 
ment, which,  by  strengthening  the  intellect,  purifies 
the  manners. 


A'ain  thoughts  defile  the  heart  as  well  as  evil 
thoughts. 


THE  FRIEND, 
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The  Common  lot. 

"Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous;  but  the 
Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all." — Psalm  xxxiv.  19_ 

The  Lord's  people  are  all  righteous.  In  them 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  wrought.  By  them 
the  righteous  precepts  of  God  are  observed.  The» 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  prepares  them  for  glory. 
Their  practical  conformity  to  the  moral  require- 
ments of  the  gospel  proves  them  to  be  justified  be- 
fore God,  and  sanctified  by  his  grace.  All  the 
righteous  are  afflicted,  some  more,  some  less,  but 
none  are  exempt.  Nor  have  they  merely  one 
eource  of  affliction;  for  "many  are  the  afflictions 
of  the  righteous."  There  has  been  more  than  one 
Job,  or  one  Lazarus,  in  God's  family  ;  though  all 
suffer  not  so  severely  as  they  did.  Every  son  is 
scourged.  But  however  numerous,  however  great, 
their  afflictions  may  be,  they  are  more  than  a 
match  for  them.  As  their  day,  so  is  their  strength  ; 
and  they  ever  find  that  the  grace  of  Jesus  is  suf- 
ficient for  them.  "  The  Lord  delivereth  him  out 
af  them  all."  God  has  undertaken  to  sustain  us 
in,  to  bring  us  through,  and  deliver  us  out  of,  all 
our  troubles.  God's  deliverances  are  always  per- 
fect. He  delivers  every  one  of  his  children,  and 
he  delivers  every  one  completely  and  forever. 
'Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord,  with  an  ever- 
lasting salvation :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor 
unfounded,  world  without  end."  No  believer 
3ver  perished  in  his  affliction.  No  Christian  ever 
found  his  burden  greater  than  his  strength.  We 
have  often  doubted,  often  feared,  often  questioned 
pur  safety ;  but  we,  even  we,  can  testify  that  God 
Is  faithful,  that  his  promise  is  true,  and  therefore 
(ve  have  persevered  until  now. 

"  Thou,  which  hast  showed  me  great  and  sore  troubles 
shalt  quicken  me  again,  and  shalt  bring  me  up  again 
"rom  the  depths  of  the  earth." — Psalm  lxxi.  20. 


Sources  of  the  Nile. — The  British  Consul,  — 
Petherick,  in  Soudan,  who  is  about  to  proceed  to 
Africa  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  delivered 
nn  address  to  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  Consul 
[Petherick  has  been  fifteen  years  a  resident  in  the 
interior  of  Africa ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  he  is  about  to  com- 
mence an  expedition  from  his  residence  at  Khar- 
tum, in  the  hope  of  meeting  and  assisting  Captain 
Bpeke,  who  is  starting  from  Lake  Nyanza  to  ex- 
plore the  yet  unknown  district  lying  between  there 
and  Kondokoro,  and  where  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
(trace  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  —  Petherick  said  : 
u  Unbiased  by  theory  myself,  I  propose  what  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  practical  way  of  solving 
|the  mystery  as  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  namely, 
pimply  to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream.  Cap- 
jtain  Speke,  in  examining  the  northern  confines  of 
she  Lake  Nyanza,  might  probably  discover  awater- 
shed,  dipping  westward,  and  be  enabled  to  throw 
additional  light  upon  a  stream  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, the  existence  of  which  I  learned  from  the 
(Neam-Neam  during  my  last  trading  expedition  in 
the  year  1858.  When,  according  to  my  crude 
calculations,  unassisted  with  instruments,  I  believed 
tt  had  ianded  near  the  equator,  I  learned  that  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Neam-Neam  territory 
rwas  defined  by  a  large  river,  the  course  of  which 
rwas  distinctly  described  as  flowing  from  the  east 
Jtoward  the  setting  sun.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  our  knowledge  extends  but  a  very  inconsid- 
erable distance  from  the  west  coast  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Niger,  our 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  other  streams  is  but 
conjecture,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  this  re 
ported  river  might  be  either  a  large  tributary  to 
the  Congo,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  large  streams 
Ithat  discharge  themselves  into  the  South  Atlantic 


Ocean.  It  is  to  this  large  and  navigable  river,  in 
the  most  central  point  of  Africa,  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  establish  the  first  fruits  of  geographical 
discovery  in  connection  with  British  commerce.  If 
a  channel,  such  as  described,  should  be  proved  to 
lead  from  the  seaboard  into  the  very  heart  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  in 
addition  to  ivory,  such  as  oils,  seeds,  hides,  indigo, 
cotton,  gums,  and  India-rubber,  may  be  obtained 
in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.  In  addition 
to  India-rubber  I  have  also  discovered  cochineal. 
— Col.  Jour. 

Address. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superin- 
tend the  Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  4th,  1861,  the 
following  Address  was  read  and  considered,  and 
being  united  with,  it  was  directed  to  be  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  circulated  among 
our  Members,  viz : 

To  FRIENDS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEET- 
ING.— Dear  Friends. — The  religious  training  and 
literary  education  of  the  children  of  Friends  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  much  concern  and  lively  in- 
terest in  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

Many  of  its  members  early  saw  and  lamented 
the  injurious  consequences  which  often  result  to  the 
youth  from  exposure  to  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion of  mixed  public  schools — presided  over  by 
teachers  indifferent,  or  inimical,  to  our  Christian 
principles  and  testimonies ;  where  children  attend, 
over  whose  moral  and  religious  education,  little  or 
no  care  has  been  exercised  at  home,  and  whose 
conduct  and  language  have  a  corrupting  tendency; 
and  Friends  felt  it  to  be  a  religious  duty,  to  en- 
deavour to  provide  means  of  literary  instruction, 
where  these  disadvantages  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  obviated. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  called  forth  the 
advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was,  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  schools,  to  be  taught  by  mem- 
bers, and  under  the  care  of  Monthly  or  Prepara- 
tive Meetings. 

In  recommending  this  important  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  subordinate  meetings  and  mem- 
bers, the  following  language  is  used,  viz  : 

"  The  education  of  our  youth  in  piety  and  vir- 
tue, and  giving  them  useful  learning,  under  the 
tuition  of  religious  prudent  persons,  having  for  a 
great  number  of  years  engaged  the  solid  attention 
of  this  meeting ;  advices  thereon  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  issued  to  the  several  subordinate 
meetings.  It  is  renewedly  desired  that  Quarterly, 
Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings  may  be  incited 
to  proper  exertions  for  the  institution  and  support 
of  such  schools  ; — there  being  but  little  doubt  that, 
as  Friends  are  united,  and  cherish  a  disposition  of 
liberality  for  the  assistance  of  each  other  in  this 
important  work,  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  such 
provision  for  the  accommodation  and  residence  of 
a  teacher  with  a  family,  as  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  well  qualified  persons  to  engage  in  this 
arduous  employment :  for  want  of  which,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  children  have  been  committed 
to  the  care  of  transient  person?,  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, and  sometimes  of  very  corrupt  minds;  by 
whose  bad  example  and  influence  they  have  been 
betrayed  into  principles  and  habits  which  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  on  them  in  more  advanced  life. 
It  is,  therefore,  indispensably  incumbent  on  us,  to 
guard  them  against  this  danger;  and  to  procure 
such  tutors  of  our  own  religious  persuasion,  as  are 
not  only  capable  of  instructing  them  in  useful 
learning,  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  this  life, 
but  to  train  them  in  the  knowledge  of  their  duty 
to  God,  and  one  towards  another." 


In  the  exercise  of  its  tender  supervisory  care 
for  the  best  welfare  and  preservation  of  its  youth- 
ful members,  the  Yearly  Meeting  subsequently  en- 
joined the  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
all  these  schools,  and  that,  where  it  was  practica- 
ble, the  scholars  should  regularly  attend  a  meeting 
for  Divine  worship  near  the  middle  of  the  week. 

The  advice  thus  given,  was  followed  by  strenu- 
ous efforts  on  the  part  of  concerned  Friends  to 
procure  for  their  offspring  the  benefits  of  the 
guarded  religious  education,  consistent  with  our 
Christian  principles  and  testimonies,  thus  contem- 
plated by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Large  sums  of 
money  were  subscribed :  liberal  donations  and  be- 
quests made ;  school-houses  were  erected  ;  suitable 
teachers  employed  ;  and  in  many  places  permanent 
funds  created,  the  interest  of  which  was  devoted  to 
the  support  of  those  schools,  or  to  paying  for  the 
education,  in  them,  of  the  children  of  Friends  in 
indigent  circumstances. 

These  schools  continued  in  operation  for  many 
years,  conferring  importantabenefits  on  the  Society, 
and  a  few  are  still  sustained.  But  the  separation 
of  1827  took  many  of  them  out  of  the  control  of 
Friends;  and  the  effect  of  the  present  Public 
School  system  has  closed  others ;  so  that  the  So- 
ciety in  most  parts  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  is  pro- 
bably now  more  destitute  of  such  schools,  than  at 
any  time  since  the  year  1790  ;  and  its  children  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  and  injurious  influences, 
from  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  so  zealously 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  shelter  them. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  establishment  of  a  Board- 
ing school  for  the  children  of  Friends,  to  be  under 
the  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  proposed  to 
that  meeting  by  Philadelphia  Quarter,  as  a  fur- 
ther important  means  of  promoting  the  right  train- 
ing and  education  of  the  Youth. 

After  mature  and  solid  deliberation  the  proposal 
was  adopted  in  1794,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  receive  subscriptions,  and  digest  and  submit 
a  plan,  rules,  &c.  In  alluding  to  this  important 
conclusion,  the  Yearly  MeetiEg  states,  that  "  it 
originated  in  a  concern  on  account  of  the  exposure 
of  the  rising  generation,  in  the  common  modes  of 
education,  to  vitiating  examples,  corrupting  cus- 
toms, and  opinions;  which  was  an  occasion  of  solici- 
tude, and  excited  earnest  desires  in  many  minds 
that  the  benefits  accruing  to  society,  both  religious 
and  civil,  from  well-ordered  establishments  for  the 
more  select  and  guarded  tuition  and  instruction  in 
piety  and  virtue  of  our  offspring,"  should,  under  its 
watchful  care,  be  extended  to  its  members. 

Our  predecessors  entered  with  lively  zeal  and 
industry,  upon  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and 
subscriptions  were  made  with  a  liberality  which 
showed  that  they  viewed  the  right  education  of 
their  offspring  as  of  more  value Jha.n  any  pecuniary 
consideration. 

In  1796  the  amount  ot  funds  raised,  to  that  time, 
was  reported  to  be  £12,000  ($32,000,)  which  was 
afterwards  largely  increased.  The  farm  was  pur- 
chased in  1796;  the  buildings  soon  after  begun, 
and  in  Fifth  mo.,  1799;  the  school  was  opened. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  sustained;  some- 
times with  a  small  number  of  pupils,  at  other  times 
full,  but  generally  with  an  average  number  suffi- 
cient to  defray  its  current  expenses. 

Extensive  additions  have  since  been  made  to  the 
buildings  ;  many  valuable  improvements,  promoting 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family,  introduced  ; 
the  course  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged  and 
systematized,  and  the  number  of  teachers  increased; 
by  all  which,  its  advantages  as  a  seminary  of  use- 
ful learning,  and  the  opportunities  of  improvement 
offered  to  the  pupils,  are  much  enhanced,  while  a 
concern  is  maintained  to  endeavour  to  shield  them 
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from  injurious  influences,  and  to  promote  their 
moral  and  religious  culture,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 

The  large  and  valuable  library,  comprising  a 
variety  of  works  in  the  different  departments  of 
History,  Biography,  Science,  and  general  literature; 
the  extensive  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
adding  greatly  to  the  interest  and  instruction  of 
the  lectures  ;  the  regular  course  of  studies,  judici- 
ously selected  and  arranged,  so  as  to  confer  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  on  the  students,  and 
carried  on  by  competent  and  conscientious  teach- 
ers ;  all  combine  to  render  West-Town  School  a 
very  efficient  and  desirable  place  for  the  thorough 
education  of  Friends'  children  in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  and  valuable  knowledge. 

In  contemplating  the  great  benefits  it  has  already 
conferred  on  many  of  our  members,  and  which  it 
still  offers,  the  comparatively  small  charge,  much 
below  the  actual  cost;  the  long-continued  religious 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  under  which  it  has  been  sustained  to 
the  present  time,  the  noble  generosity  which  has 
furnished  abundant  means  for  the  very  large  out- 
lay incurred  ;  and  also  the  serious  objections  which 
exist  to  educating  the  children  of  Friends  at  the 
mixed  Public  Schools ;  it  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  the 
committee  that  more  children  do  not  partake  of 
the  advantages  West-Town  confers. 

They  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  due  from  them, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  serious  notice  of  Friends 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  invite  them 
to  unite  more  generally  in  sustaining  an  Institution 
which  originated,  and  has  been  continued,  under  a 
feeling  of  religious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  ;  and  to  encourage  such  as  have 
children  to  educate,  to  use  every  reasonable  effort, 
and  to  make  every  proper  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  benefits  of  an  education  at  this  valua- 
ble seminary. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  4th,  1861. 


Promptness  in  Duties. — There  is  always  a  joy 
in  duties  performed,  and  promptness  in  the  execu- 
tion heightens  that  joy.  To  wait  and  look  on  a 
business  we  ought  to  do  at  once,  enervates  and  dis- 
heartens ;  to  arise  and  do  it  immediately,  strength- 
ens and  enlarges  the  heart.  Delay  begets  hesi- 
tancy and  timidity  ;  direct  performance  brings  zeal 
and  courage.  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  renew 
their  strength  ;  but  they  that  postpone  till  to-mor- 
row present  duties,  are  weaker  for  them  then  than 
to  day.  Promptness  in  duties,  then,  gives  greater 
strength  for  new  duties.  Enduring  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier  in  on^campaigu,  qualifies  the  Chris- 
tian for  more  manly' feats  in  the  next.  We  grow 
on  food  and  exercise  morally,  the  same  as  we  do 
physically.  Christian  promptitude  helps  to  develop 
that  noble,  full  stature  of  character  and  life  which 
the  Gospel  enjoins — gives  grace  to  discipleship,  and 
energy  and  efficiency  to  the  churches. — Morning 
Star, 

The  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  Statu  — 
Ilallct's  European  Circular  of  l>th  mo.,  17th,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement. — The  first  effect  of 
an  intestine  or  civil  war  is  the  destruction  of  the 
internal  trade  of  a  couutry,  for  the  reason  that 
production  ceases,  and  merchandize  cannot  be 
safely  sent  over  its  highways.  No  rebel  soldier 
has  set  his  foot  upon  the  free  states,  and  their  in- 
dustries arc  pursued  without  any  more  apprehen- 
sion of  being  interfered  with  on  accouut  of  the 
war  than  those  of  Birmingham  or  Manchester.  Id 


proof  of  this,  we  give  the  following  table  of  the 
earnings  of  all  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
Northern  States  that  report  regularly  their  earn- 
ings with  those  of  the  Erie  Canal,  for  1861,  com- 
pared with  corresponding  periods  for  1860.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  table  embraces  all 
the  roads  that  are  accustomed  to  report  their  earn- 
ings monthly,  and  are  those  that  bear  the  most 
intimate  relations  to  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country : 

Roads.  1861.  1860.  *Inc. 

N.  Y.  Cent.  10  roos,  $6,614,298  $6,098,252  $515,046 
N.  Y.  &  Brie,  10  mos,  5,091,403  4,583,975  508,408 
Hud.  River,  11  mos,  1,843,203  1,870,784  27,521 
Cleve.  &  Tol.,  5  mos,  332,492  353,071  19,421 
Mich,  Cent.,  8  mos,  992,895       954,499  38,396 

Gal.  &  Chi.,  8  mos,  992,842        743,597  249,245 

Chi.  &  R.  I.,  8  mos,  668,088       722,423  54,335 

Chi.  Bur.  &  Q.,  8  mos,  838,655  931,736  93,081 
111.  Cent.,  8  mos,  1,845,397     1,615,785  229,610 

Mil.  &  Pr.  DuC.  8  m,  646,847  360,669  286,187 
Mil.  &  La.  C,  7  mos,  524,752  320,184  204,568 
Tol.  Wab.  &  W.,  8  mo,  627,540  566,705  60,839 
Chi.  Atl.  &  St.  L.,  8  m,  635,045  597,267  39,778 
Pitts.  Ft.  W.  &  C,  8  m,  i,354,812  1,176,329  378,484 
Phila.  &  Read.,  8  m.  1,844,660  1,954,812  107,911 
Chi.  &  N.  W.,  5  mos,  333,132  230,482  102,650 
Harlem,  8  months,  741,364       764,546  23,484 

Erie  Canal,  5  mos,         3,366,822     2,381^301  985,521 


Total  $29,543,707  26,742,568  3,301,139 

The  table  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the  great 
lines  of  railroads  and  canals  of  the  country,  in 
this  year  of  disasters,  when  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  statements  that  are  coming  to  us  by  every 
steamer  from  abroad,  our  Government  is  destroyed, 
anarchy  triumphant,  and  our  material  as  well  as 
our  political  destruction  sealed,  are  greater  by 
nearly  11  per  cent.,  than  in  1860,  a  remarkably 
active  and  prosperous  year.  We  commend  this 
result,  with  some  comparative  statements  of  the 
condition  of  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country,  to  those  with  whom  our  utter  ruin  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  activity  of  the  inter- 
nal trade  of  the  country  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  enormously  increased  movement  at  the  great 
centres.  The  receipts  of  grain  at  Chicago,  in 
1861,  are  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  they  were 
in  1859,  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1860. 

God's  plan  in  Geography. — The  physical  geog- 
raphy now  claims  that  the  particular  arrangement 
of  seas,  continents,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which 
the  earth  has  received,  is  the  very  best  that  could 
be  given  for  the  purpose  to  which  the  earth  is  des- 
tined. As  the  divine  wisdom  is  manifested  in  the 
order  and  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  of  animals,  and  of  plants,  so  there  is  an  ob- 
ject in  the  particular  shape  the  continents  have 
been  made  to  assume.  Every  thing  works  in 
harmony  with  a  diviue  plan,  which  we  claim  to  be 
beginning  to  comprehend. 

Change  the  position  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
you  would  have  ruin  and  death.  Ireland,  now 
always  green,  would  have  the  climate  of  Labrador 
Compare  the  British  Isles,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
with  the  corresponding  latitudes  upon  our  own 
coasts,  and  we  see  the  dreadful  consequences. 
Take  away  the  Andes,  which  arrest  the  rainclouds, 
and  South  America,  that  most  wonderfully  watered 
continent,  would  be  a  desert.  Take  away  the 
lloeky  Mountains,  or  change  their  direction  to 
Fast  and  West,  and  we  have  our  own  fertile  coun- 
try ruined.  Elevate  our  Southern  coast  so  as  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  Mississippi,  and  what 
mischief  would  ensue ! 

There  is  literally  a  face  to  nature,  as  there  is  a 
face  to  man.  As  we  have  our  circulation  of  the 
blood,  so  there  is  the  circulation  of  the  earth's 

*This  column  gives  both  increase  and  decrease. 


great  heart  of  fire,  the  circulation  of  the  waters 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  air.  We  have  yet  |l 
consider  these  varied  shades  of  nature  in  their  re 
lations  to  each  other,  and  to  man,  the  animal  life 
But  we  are  not  to  stop  here.  The  physical  geo 
grapher  claims  that  the  influences  bearing  upon  th 
intellect  of  man  can  be  explained  by  the  peculia: 
arrangement  of  the  earth's  surface.  We  know  tha 
civilization  has  marched  from  East  to  West,  fron 
Asia  to  Europe,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic  t< 
the  New  World — growing  and  expanding  in  it: 
course.  We  can  see  what  has  been  developed  ii 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  may  predict  something  fo) 
America. — Prof.  Doremus. 
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From  Hunt's  Magazine. 

Sea  and  Upland  Cotton  vs.  Flax  and  Hemp. 

Cotton  is  found  growing  naturally  in  the  tropl 
cal  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Armenia.  It  ii 
distinguished  in  commerce  by  its  color,  and  th< 
length,  strength  and  fineness  of  its  fibre.  White 
is  usually  considered  characteristic  of  secondary 
quality.  Yellow,  or  a  yellowish  tinge,  when  it  if 
natural,  is  usually  considered  as  indicating  great 
fineness.  There  are  many  varieties  of  raw  cotton 
but  they  are  usually  classed  under  the  denomina^ 
tions  of  long  and  short  stapled.  The  best  of  the 
first  is  considered  the  Sea  Island,  the  product  ol 
Georgia.  A  small  quantity  of  very  superior  cot 
ton  has  been  imported  into  England  from  New 
South  Wales. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on 
in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
manufacture  obtained  no  footing  worth  mentioning 
in  Europe  till  the  last  century.  The  rapid  growth 
and  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  Great  Britain  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  industry.  When  the  manufacture  commenced 
in  England  the  material  was  obtained  from  Hin- 
dostan and  China,  where  the  inhabitants  had  ar- 
rived at  such  perfection  in  spinning  and  weaving 
that  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  their  finest 
cloths  imitated  the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and 
seemed  to  set  competition  at  defiance.  Such  has, 
however,  been  the  stupendous  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions as  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  as  well  as 
the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Hindostan.  The  pre> 
cise  period  when  the  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  England  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Authentic  mention  of  it  is  made  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-one,  (1641.)  From  the  first  introduction 
of  cotton  iuto  Great  Britain,  down  to  1773,  the 
weft,  or  transverse  threads  of  the  web  only,  were 
made  of  cotton — the  warp  or  longitudinal  threads 
consisting  wholly  of  linen  yarn,  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  Ireland.  Prior  to  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty,  (1760,)  weavers  were  dispersed  in  cot- 
tages throughout  the  country,  and  furnished  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  with  the  weft  and 
warp  for  their  webs,  and  carried  them  to  market 
when  they  were  finished.  The  Manchester  mer- 
chants, at  this  period,  began  to  seud  agents  into 
the  couutry,  who  employed  weavers,  whom  they 
supplied  with  foreign  Irish  linen  yarn  for  warp  and 
with  raw  cotton,  which,  being  carded  and  spun  by 
means  of  a  common  spindle  and  distaff,  in  the  >fl 
weaver's  own  family,  were  then  used  for  wefts. 

The  entire  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty, 
(1760,)  is  estimated  at  only  two  hundred  thousand 
pouuds  a  year,  but  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  (1667,)  the  spinning  jenny  was  introduced, 
by  means  of  which  eight  threads  were  spun  with 
the  same  facility  as  one;  and  subsequently  a  little 
girl  was  enabled  to  work  no  fewer  than  from  eighty 
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to  one  hundred  spindles.  By  the  spinners'  frames, 
afterwards  introduced,  a  thread  of  sufficient  fine- 
ness was  produced  to  answer  for  the  longitudinal 
threads  for  warp.  Since  seventeen  hundred  and 
sighty-five,  (1785,)  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  every  department  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton has  been  most  rapid.  The  estimated  amount 
Df  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  after  and 


.Deluding  1832,  are — 

Pounds. 

[n  1821, 

110,940,000 

1  1822, 

121,485,000 

1  1623, 

136,125,000 

1  1824, 

152,880,000 

1  1825, 

169,860,000 

|  1826, 

211,680,000 

1  1827, 

285,120,000 

I  1828, 

213,840,000 

I  1829, 

255,780,000 

14  1830, 

292,040,000 

4  1831, 

311,655,000 

4  1832, 

.  '  296,245,000 

l  The  lowest  average  price  in  England  during 
his  period  was  in  1831,  5|  pence,  and  the  highest 
Q  1825, 11 J  pence.  Previous  to  1790  the  United 
Itates  did  not  supply  the  English  market  with 
!  single  pound  of  cotton  ;  so  says  McCullough, 
'hose  authority  there  is  no  reason  to  question  in  so 
ir  as  Upland  cotton  is  concerned,  but  there  ap- 
ears  to  have  been  shipments  of  a  superior  quality 
f  Sea  Island  cotton  prior  to  this  date.  This  will 
fccount  for  what  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  be- 
^een  McCullough  and  the  Congressional  reports 
Jund  at  the  American  Institute.  According  to 
aese  last,  the  first  arrival  of  cotton  at  Liverpool 
l,om  the  United  States  was — 

January  20th,  1785,  .    .    .    one  bag. 

May         4th,  1786,  .    .    .    two  bags. 

Total  during  the  year,    .    .    six  bags. 
Total  during  the  year  1787,    .    one  hundred 

and  eight  bags.  > 
Total  import  from  1785  to  1790,  one  thousand 
mr  hundred  and  forty-one  bags. 
After  the  termination  of  the  American  war  the 
iltivation  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  succeeded  so 
ell,  that  it  now  forms  the  principal  staple  pro- 
action  of  the  United  States.  The  cotton  gin,  ac- 
>rding  to  McCullough,  was  invented  by  Whitney 
!  1793,  and  has  done  for  the  planters  what  the 
^nius  of  Arkwright  has  done  for  the  manufactu- 
rs,  and  that  at  present  (1835,)  the  export  of 
>tton  from  the  United  States  exceeds  300,000,000 
>unds  a  year. 

The  cotton  product  of  the  United  States  in  1764 
as  1,200  lbs. 

i  1794  lbs.,  1,601,700 

1804,   38,118,041 

1814,   17,806,479 

1824,   142,369,663 

1834,   413,928,240 

1843,   792,297,106 

In  1842  the  product  of  the  United  States  is 
ven  in  bales  at  1,683,174,  and  in  1843,  2,378,- 
i5.  (TJ.  S.  Doc.)  The  estimated  product  of  the 
nited  States  for  the  year  1859  was  3,400,000, 
id  for  1860,  4,600,000  bales.  The  average 
sight  of  a  bale  of  cotton  is  assumed  to  be  470 
>unds.  The  actual  result  of  the  year  1860,  bow- 
er, showed  the  product  to  have  been  but  4,000,- 
)0  bales. 

The  Merchant's  Magazine  for  May,  1861,  gives 
e estimated  cotton  crop  in  1620  at  425,000  bales; 

1830,  at  870,415;  in  1840,  2,177,532;  in 
)50,  2,796,706;  in  1860,  4,600,000  bales. 
Congressional  reports  show  the  United  States  ex- 
its of  cotton  to  have  been  in — 


Year. 

lbs. 

av.  cost  per  lb. 

value. 

1821, 

124,893,405 

16  2-lOc. 

$  20,157,484 

1822, 

144,675,096 

16  6-10 

24,035,058 

1823, 

173,723,270 

11  8-10 

20,445,520 

1824, 

142,369,663 

15  4-10 

21,947,401 

1825, 

176,449,907 

20  9-10 

36,846,649 

1826, 

204,535,415 

12  2-10 

25,025,214 

1827, 

294,310,115 

10 

29,359,545 

1828, 

210,590,463 

10  7-10 

22,487,229 

1829, 

264,837,186 

10 

26,576,311 

1830, 

298,459,102 

9  9-10 

29,674,883 

1831, 

276,979,784 

9  1-10 

25,289,492 

1832, 

313,215,122 

9  8-10 

31,724,682 

1833, 

324,698,604 

11  1-10 

36,191,105 

1834, 

384,717,909 

12  8-10 

49,448,402 

1835, 

387,358,992 

16  8-10 

64,961,302 

1836, 

423,631,367 

16  8-10 

71,284,925 

1837, 

444,211,547 

14  2-10 

63,240,102 

1838, 

595,952,297 

10  3-10 

61,556,811 

1839, 

413,624,212 
743,991,061 

14  8-10 

61,238,982 

1840, 

8  5-10 

63,870,307 

1841, 

530,204,100 

10  2-10 

54,330,341 

1842, 

584,717,017 

8  1-10 

47,593,464 

1843, 

792,297,106 

6  2-10 

49,119,806 

1844, 

663,633,455 

8  1-10 

54,063,501 

1845, 

872,905,996 

5  92 

51,739,643 

1846, 

547,558,055 

7  81 

42,767,341 

1847, 

527,219,968 

10  34 

53,415,848 

1848, 

814,274.431 

7  61 

61,998,294 

1849, 

1,026,602,269 

6  4-10 

66,395,967 

1850, 

635,381,604 

11  3-10 

71.984,616 

1851, 

997,237,089 

12  11 

113|315,317 

1852, 

1,093,320,639 

8  05 

87,965,732 

Treasury  Department,     N.  Sargent,  Register. 
Register's  Office,  Jan.  5,  1853. 

(To  be  concluded  0 

Home  Conversation. — Children  hunger  perpetu- 
ally for  new  ideas,  and  the  most  pleasant  way  of 
reception  is  by  the  voice  and  the  ear,  not  the  eye 
and  the  printed  page.  The  one  mode  is  natural; 
the  other  artificial.  Who  would  not  rather  listen 
than  read?  We  not  unfrequently  pass  by  in  the 
papers  a  full  report  of  a  lecture,  and  then  go  and 
pay  our  money  to  hear  the  self-same  words  uttered. 
An  audience  will  listen  closely  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  an  address,  which  not  one  in  twenty 
of  those  present  would  read  with  the  same  attention. 
This  is  emphatically  true  of  children.  They  will 
learn  with  pleasure  from  the  lips  of  parents  what 
they  deem  it  drudgery  to  study  in  the  books;  and 
even  if  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of 
the  educational  advantages  which  they  desire,  they 
cannot  fail  to  grow  up  intelligent  if  they  enjoy  in 
childhood  and  youth  the  privilege  of  listening 
daily  to  the  conversation  of  intelligent  people.  Let 
parents,  then,  talk  much  and  talk  well  at  home. 
A  father  who  is  habitually  silent  in  his  own  house 
may  be,  in  many  respects,  a  wise  man,  but  he  is 
not  wise  in  his  silence.  We  sometimes  see  pa- 
rents, who  are  the  life  of  every  company  which 
they  enter,  dull,  silent,  uninteresting  at  home 
among  their  children.  If  they  have  not  mental 
activity  and  mental  stores  sufficient  for  both,  let 
them  first  provide  for  their  own  household.  Ire- 
land exports  beef  and  wheat  and  lives  on  potatoes; 
and  they  fare  as  poorly  who  reserve  their  social 
charms  for  companies  abroad,  and  keep  their  dull- 
ness for  home  consumption.  It  is  better  to  instruct 
children  and  make  them  happy  at  home  than  it  is 
to  charm  strangers  or  amuse  friends.  A  silent 
house  is  a  dull  place  for  young  people — a  place 
from  which  they  will  escape  if  they  can.  They 
will  talk  or  think  of  being  "shut  up"  there;  and 
the  youth  who  does  not  love  home  is  in  danger. 
Make  home,  then,  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  spot. 
Light  it  up  with  cheerful,  instructive  conversation. 
Father,  mother,  talk  your  best  at  home. 

The  most  important  of  all  questions  is:  44  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?''  The  only  true  answer 
is:  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved." 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  the  eye  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  daybreak  ;  but  the  light  advances 
from  early  dawn,  and  the  sun  rises  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  Such  is  the  progress  of  divine 
light  in  the  mind;  the  first  streaks  of  the  dawn  are 
seldom  perceived ;  but,  by  degrees,  objects  till 
then  unthought  of  are  disclosed.  The  veil  of  sin, 
the  danger  of  the  soul,  the  reality  and  importance 
of  eternal  things  are  apprehended,  and  a  hope  of 
mercy  through  a  Saviour  is  discovered,  which  pre- 
vents the  sinner  from  falling  into  absolute  despair; 
but  for  a  time  all  is  indistinct  and  confused.  In 
this  state  of  mind  many  things  are  anxiously 
sought  for  as  pre-requisites  to  believing,  but  they 
are  sought  in  vain,  for  it  is  only  by  believing 
that  they  can  be  obtained.  But  the  light  increases, 
the  sun  arises,  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
shines  in  upon  the  soul.  As  the  sun  can  only  be 
seen  by  its  own  light,  and  diffuses  that  light  by 
which  other  objects  are  clearly  perceived ;  so  Christ 
crucified  is  the  sun  in  the  system  of  revealed  truth, 
and  the  right  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
cross  satisfies  the  inquiring  mind,  proves  itself  to 
be  the  one  thing  needful,  and  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  silence  the  objections  of  unbelief  and  pride, 
and  to  afford  a  sure  ground  for  solid  and  abiding 
hope. — John  Newton. 

Coming  Home. — One  may  be  very  happy  while 
away  from  home,  but  he  is  very  glad  to  return  to 
it.  The  plainest  old  familiar  dish  is  better  than 
the  daintiest  fare  abroad.  One's  own  little  room, 
with  its  handy,  compact  belongings,  is  preferable  to 
all  the  marble  halls,  swept  through  by  silk-clad 
dames.  "  Home  !"  One  is  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed by  the  insignificance  of  that  word,  when  in 
the  roughest  hamlet  and  most  desolate  looking  hut, 
but  it  may  mean  muoh  to  those  who  were  born  in 
it.  It  is  a  beautiful  trait,  this  clinging  to  the  very 
soil  of  one's  own  birthplace,  sterile  and  unattrac- 
tive as  it  may  be  to  those  who  have  no  such  asso- 
ciations. 
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The  present  time  is  in  various  respects  dark  and 
gloomy.  Pecuniary  trials,  growing  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  our  country,  embarrass  fliore  or 
less  very  many  of  us,  and  trials  in  relLjUus  so- 
ciety, added  to  the  affliction  which  the  Christian 
must  experience  at  seeing  the  fierce  spirit  of  war  so 
widely  spreading  throughout  the  community  in 
which  we  live,  produce  such  a  sorrowful  state  of 
feeling  as  almost  to  lead  us  to  consider  that  every 
thing  is  against  us,  and  every  thing  opposing  the 
growth  and  increase  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, — the  re  igion  of  light  and  purity,  the 
religion  of  peace  and  love.  In  such  a  time  as  this 
we  need  true,  living,  soul-sustaining,  soul-comfort- 
ing faith.  If  our  trust  and  confidence  in  our 
blessed  Care-taker  is  unshaken,  idthough  we  must 
suffer  with  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures 
around  us, — although  we  must  mourn  for  the  af- 
flictions of  Joseph,  the  captivity  of  the  true  S3ed; 
although  we  must  feel  the  trials  which  beset  our 
own  path  in  life,  yet  will  we  not  be  utterly  cast 
down.  God  yet  ruleth  in  the  earth, — his  purposes 
of  mercy  will  not  be  thwarted  by  the  perverseness 
of  man,  and  the  afflictions  meted  out  to  those  who 
love  him,  are  all  in  tender  mercy,  and  limited  by 
his  Fatherly  compassion,  and  omniscient,  all-con- 
trolling will. 

We  need  a  faith  proof  against  all  changes  in 
the  condition  of  things  around  us.  Fair  weather 
faith  abounds.    Theodore  L.  Cuyler  has  some 
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very  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject.  He  tells 
of  an  enquiry  made  of  a  relative,  how  she  felt 
when  the  horses  were  running  away  with  the  car- 
riage in  which  she  was,  down  a  hill.  Her  answer 
was,  "  I  trusted  in  Providence  till  the  breeching 
gave  way;  then  I  shut  my  eyes  and  gave  up  all 
for  lost."  He  says,  "  the  good  woman  in  question 
was  not  the  only  Christian  whose  faith  held  only 
by  a  strap.  We  are  all  more  or  less  weak  on  this 
very  point.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
us  to  exercise  fair  weather  faith.  In  times  of  civil 
quiet,  of  mercantile  prosperity,  of  health  and 
happiness,  it  is  easy  to  trust  God.  When  the 
wind  blows  favourably  into  my  swelling  canvass, 
and  my  well  rigged  bark  flies  like  the  sea-gull 
over  the  azure  waters,  why  should  I  distrust  the 
great  Disposer  of  winds  and  waves?  When  my 
business  thrives,  why  should  I  tremble  for  my 
daily  bread?  When  the  health  of  my  household 
is  perfect ;  when  we  can  gather  around  our  table, 
a  happy,  hungry  group,  and  do  justice  to  the  steam- 
ing cakes,  redolent  of  the  buckwheat  field  and 
bee-hive,  we  think  not  of  the  need  of  the  great 
Physician.  We  are  all  believers  then  if  ever,  and 
our  confidence  in  God  as  a  kind,  loving,  and  af- 
fectionate Father,  is  complete.  A  prosperous 
Christian,  who  walks  in  the  sunshine  of  favour, 
and  feels  the  warmth  of  assurance  beaming  in 
through  every  window  of  the  soul,  is  not  often 
afflicted  with  distrust.  His  danger  lies  in  the  op- 
posite quarter.  He  is  in  peril  of  presumption  and 
self-complacency.  We  can  all  trust  in  fair  weather. 
But  if  the  tempest  begins  to  marshall  its  cloud- 
squadrons; — if  the  sun  and  stars  appear  not; — if 
the  sea  lash  into  foam;  and  its  great,  green,  greedy 
caverns  open  to  swallow  up  our  trembling  bark, 
can  we  trust  God  then?  Will  the  cheap  confi- 
dence of  the  calm,  hold  through  the  hurricane  ? 
There  is  the  question ;  there  is  the  true  test  of 
faith. 

"  What  is  that  trust  good  for  that  only  abides 
with  us  in  the  bright  hours  of  life?  It  is  just  as 
good  as  a  lantern  that  shines  when  the  sun  is  up 
but  goes  out  in  the  darkness.  The  trust  we  need 
is  a  trust  in  integrity,  though  every  bank  fail — a 
trust  in  God  though  desolation  darkens  our  fireside 
and  death  dig  a  grave  beneath  our  couch  or  our 
cradle.  The  faith  we  need  is  a  lantern  that  will 
gleam  the  brighter  as  the  night  of  trouble  grows 
darker, — a  light  unto  our  timid  feet, — a  lamp  unto 
our  broken,  up-hill  pathway.  The  trust  that  hon 
ours  God  is  a  trust  through  all ;  through  noon  and 
midnight,  through  poverty  and  reproach,  through 
prosperity  and  adversity,  through  hard  words  and 
hard  blows." 

This  is  the  kind  of  faith  we  need, — this  is  the 
very  faith  which  our  dear  Saviour  requires  of  us, 
which  he  is  ready  to  give  us,  if  we  will  truly  open 
our  hearts  to  him. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Affairs  in  Virginia. — Tho  strongest 
position  of  the  rebels  is  believed  to  be  behind  Manassas 
Junetion,  where  it  is  represented  the  entire  available 
reserves  of  the  South  are  concentrated.  More  than 
12,000  rebel  soldiers  were  recently  in  the  hospitals  at 
Richmond.  The  Richmond  papers  say  that  a  favoura- 
ble change  was  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the  cam] 
diseases.  The  typhoid  lever  was  less  virulent  than  it  had 
been,  and  measles  and  ordinary  fevers,  were  also  abat 
ing.  Partial  engagements  between  the  Federal  forces 
and  the  rebels  had  occurred  at  Chapmansville  and  Cheat 
Mountain,  in  Western  Virginia,  in  both  which  the  in 
surgents  sustained  considerable  loss. 

Southern  lions. — The  Charlotte,  (N.  C.,)  Democrat 
states  that  Gov.  Clark  is  making  great  exertions  to  de- 
fend the  coast  of  the  State.  His  application  to  the  Con 
federate  Government  for  a  few  well  ordered  regiments  to 
Aid  in  the  defence  hail  not  been  complied  with.  The 
United  States  armed  propeller  Fanny  has  been  captured 


by  the  rebels  in  Pamlico  Sound.  She  was  sent  with 
supplies  to  a  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops,  who  held  a 
position  at  an  inlet  further  up  the  coast.  The  crew  es- 
caped in  their  boats,  but  thirty  soldiers  were  made  pri- 
soners. 

Much  alarm  is  felt  at  New  Orleans  lest  the  city  should 
be  attacked  by  a  naval  expedition.  The  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana has  ordered  all  the  stores  in  the  city  to  be  closed 
at  2  o'clock  each  day,  and  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  have  been  ordered  to  drill  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  Cannon  have  been  planted  on  the  river,  both 
aboveand  below  New  Orleans.  The  United  States  forces 
have  taken  possession  of  Ship  Island  and  the  Chandeleur 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  U.  S.  prisoners  have  been  sent  from 
Richmond  to  New  Orleans. 

The  U.  S.  Mint. — The  operations  for  the  Ninth  month 
were  quite  large.  The  deposits  amounted  to  $3,2 19,939. 
The  coinage  consisted  of  2,533,282  pieces,  of  the  value 
of  $5,170,524. 

Kentucky. — Gen.  Anderson's  military  department  has 
been  divided  and  part  of  it  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Gen.  Sherman.  The  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Buckner 
was  stationed  at  Bowling  Green,  that  of  Pillow  at  the 
latest  dates  remained  at  Columbus.  No  serious  colli- 
sion had  yet  taken  place  between  the  hostile  forces. 

Missouri. — The  rebels  under  Gen.  Price  have  mostly 
evacuated  Lexington.  The  main  body  is  said  to  have 
moved  towards  Independence,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  State.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southwestern 
part  of  Missouri  are  removing  with  their  families  and 
effects  to  the  South.  There  are  no  clear  accounts  of  the 
movements  or  positions  of  the  Federal  troops,  nor  are 
those  of  the  rebels  stated  with  any  thing  like  certainty. 
According  to  some  reports,  Gen.  Price  with  a  large  part 
of  the  army,  was  again  moving  to  the  southward,  and 
would  probably  avoid  a  battle  with  Gen.  Fremont,  but 
the  apprehension  was  felt  by  others  that  he  intended  a 
surprise  of  some  unprotected  point. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  398. 
An  indication  of  the  revival  of  business  is  afforded  by 
the  auction  sales  of  real  estate,  which  have  of  late  been 
well  attended,  the  prices  showing  but  little  falling  off 
from  previous  rates.  The  last  week  closed  with  marked 
activity  in  the  stock  market  and  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency in  prices.  The  export  of  grain  to  France  and 
England  continues  on  a  large  scale. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  216. 
The  anthracite  coal  trade  at  the  close  of  last  week  had 
amounted  to  5,888,866  tons,  against  6,164,633  tons  to 
corresponding  dates  last  year. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Ninth  month,  according 
to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was 
68.33°,  the  highest  during  the  month  was  82°,  and  the 
lowest  48°.    The  amount  of  rain  4.40  inches. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Ninth  mo., 
for  the  past  seventy-two  years,  65.93  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  same  period,  1793,  1804,  70  dag. 
Lowest  do.         do.         do.  1840,  60  deg. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  7th  inst. — New  York. — The  market  for 
wheat  less  active.  Sales  of  300,000  bushels,  at  $1.19  a 
$1.23,  for  Chicago  spring  ;  $1.30  a  $1.35,  for  red  winter 
western,  and  $1.38  a  $1.45,  for  white  western.  Oats 
34  a  35.  Sales  of  200,000  bushels  corn,  a  54  a  57  for 
mixed. — Philadelphia. — Red  wheat,  $1.30,  white  $1.40. 
Rye  65.  Corn  scarce  and  in  demand,  sales  of  yellow  at 
60  cts.    Oats  34  a  35. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  25th  ult.  The 
LiveVpool  cotton  market  was  excited  and  prices  were 
still  advancing.  The  advices  from  Manchester  report  a 
slight  advance  in  all  descriptions  of  goods,  but  the  sales 
are  small.  Breadstuffs  were  lower.  Red  wheat  10s. 
tid.  a  Hi.  lOd.  per  100  pounds;  white,  12*.  a  13s. 
American  Hour,  28s.  a  30s.  per  barrel. 

An  immense  breakwater  has  just  been  completed  at 
Portland,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England.  The  whole 
work  was  done  by  convict  labour.  It  is  described  as  a 
mole  of  loose  stones,  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth  at 
the  base,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  It  has  cost,  in  round  numbers,  £900,000, 
twice  the  estimated  expense.  At  the  end  of  the  mole  a 
fust-class  fortress  will  be  built. 

The  passport  system  has  been  abolished  for  British 
travellers  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Secretary  of  India  has  delivered  an  address  to 
the  Manchester  Cotton  Association,  and  other  merchants, 
relative  to  the  natural  advantages  of  India,  for  toe  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  and  advocated  the  necessity  of  advanc- 
ing capital  to  growetu. 

A  letter  from  Paris  says  several  superior  and  subal- 
tern odicers  of  the  French  artillery  were  offered  great 
advantages  fur  their  services  in  the  United  States  army  ; 


but  the  French  government,  which  did  not  appear  ac 
verse  to  their  acceptance  of  the  offer  at  its  first  mentioi 
decided  on  the  14th  against  granting  them  the  necessai  ■ 

permission. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Spanish  expedition  against  MexicB 
is  now  in  progress  of  organization  at  Havana,  and  thil 
a  corps  of  5,000  infantry  will  disembark  at  an  early  da  1 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  march  direct  to  the  citydj, 

Mexico. 

Six  screw  frigates,  two  steamers,  and  numerous  trans 
ports,  will  be  employed  in  this  expedition. 

An  important  decision  of  Marshal  O'Donnell,  directe 
to  the  Captain  General  of  Porto  Rico,  has  been  put  j 
lished,  which  declares  that  when  a  slave  touches  th 
soil  of  Spain  he  must  be  emaucipated,  even  without  th 
consent  of  his  former  master. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  Kanagawa,  Japan,  on  th 
5th  of  Seventh  mo.  to  murder  the  imates  of  the  Britis 


Legation, 
escaped. 


Two  persons  were  wouuded,  but  all  the  rei 


Received  from  Ezekiel  Bundy,  A  ;t.,  O  ,  $2,  vol.  35 
for  R.  Plummsr,  Geo.  Tatum,  Jr.,  B.  Clendenon,  $2  eacl 
vol  34;  for  H.  Stanton,  J.  Bundy,  Eli  Hodgin,  $2  eacl 
vol.  35 ;  for  Wm.  Green,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  36  ;  for  N.  Hal 
$4,  to  14,  vol.  37;  for  N.  Hartley,  $2,  to  16,  vol.  36 
from  M.  Mickel,  R.  Jones,  and  S.  C.  Paul,N.  J.,  $2  eacl 
vol.  34  ;  from  J.  Huestis,  Agt.,  O.,  for  David  Smith, 
to  27,  vol.  35. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


The  winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence  o 
Second-day  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Pupil 
who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go  by  th 
cars  from  Philadelphia,  wiil  be  furnished  with  ticket 
by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot,  N.  E.  corner  of  18t 
and  Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Stret 
Road  Station  on  the  arrival  of  the  8,  10-30  and  2  o'cloc 
trains  on  Secoud  and  Third  days.  Small  packages  fc 
the  pupils  if  left  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  si 
on  Sixth  days  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded.  Tt 
stage  as  hertofore  will  meet  the  first  train  of  cars  on  i 
arrival  at  the  Street  Road  Station  every  day  excej  J 
First  days. 

'  West-Town,  Tenth  month,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  c 
the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  at 
others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  plea;  1 
make  early  application  for  their  admission,  to  Dub 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Sea 
tergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

m 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED  PEI  f 

SONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  f 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  fortl 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  on  the  14th  of  the  Ten'  it 
month  at  the  usual  place  ;  they  are  held  five  evenings 
the  week.    Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Fror 
or  335  S.  Fifth  Street;   William  Evans,  Jr.,  252 
Front  Street,  or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  Street. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Near  West  Grove  station,  on  the  Philadelphia  aud  Ba 
timore  Central  Rail  Road.  The  winter  session  Wi 
open  on  2nd  day  the  4th  of  next  month.  For  informt 
lion  or  circulars  apply  to, 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 
Tenth  mo.,  1861.  West  Giove  P.  O.,  Pa, 


WANTED. 

A  young  man  to  assist  the  subscriber  in  his  school 
Haddonlield  ;  for  particulars  address, 

Richard  J.  Allkn, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  near  Chesterfiffl 
Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  Ninth  mo.,  1861,  Lyd 
Smith,  (daughter  ol  the  late  William  Smith,}"  in  the  26 
year  of  her  age.  She  bore  a  lingering  illness  with  p 
tieucc  aud  resignation,  and  her  friends  have  the  coin 
ing  hope  that  her  spirit  is  admitted  into  the  mansions 
rest  and  peace. 

PILE  &  M'ULKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bunk. 
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(Continued  from  page  41.) 

Diary,  1761,  Second  month  12th. — "  My  mind 
as  often  of  late  been  affected  with  sorrow,  at  the 
Jresent  state  of  our  meeting  in  Wilmington.  Al- 
jough  there  is  a  little  remnant  in  it  concerned  for 
he  maintenance  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  in  its  seve- 
Sil  branches,  yet  it  may  with  grief  in  truth  be 
iid,  there  are  too  many  unconcerned  for  their  own 
yerlasting  well  being,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
aurch.  These  are  really  laying  waste  the  pre- 
ous  testimonies  which  the  Lord  gave  our  fore- 
others  to  bear,  and  which  he  still  lays  on  his 
.ithful  children  to-maintain,  and  without  the  sup- 
»rt  of  which,  he  has  abundantly  shown  them  they 

nnot  have  true  peace. 

"  One  thing  which  has  proved  a  great  exercise  to 
<e,  and  which  I  think  has  caused  many  inconve- 
ences  to  arise,  is  the  too  great  familiarity  and 
isociation  of  many  under  our  name  with  those  of 
.her  religious  societies,  particularly  with  some  of 
asettled  principles  and  di.-solute  lives.  These 
ten  get  together  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  the 
trners  of  the  streets  and  other  places,  whilst  the 
rincipal  subject  of  their  conversation,  is  the  latest 
ws  of  the  war,  a  subject,  which  by  Epistle  from 
e  Yearly  Meeting,  we  are  advised  not  to  make 
subject  of  our  conversation.  Of  this  matter 
ey  talk,  and  such  other  worldly  things,  as  indi- 
te too  plainly,  that  their  minds  are  taken  up 
ith  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  that  they  are  not 
gaged  to  seek  after  the  chief  and  only  durable 
od,  the  Divine  favour.  For  as  out  of  the  abun- 
nee  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketb,  the  con- 
rsation  of  the  true  christian  must  have  some 
vour  of  truth  and  righteousness  with  it.  I  have 
times  been  at  such  street  conferences,  and  have 
t  my  miud  thereby  stripped  of  good,  whilst  con- 
3tion  has  attended  me,  that  they  are  not  well 
Basing  in  the  Lord's  sight,  smd  that  it  does  not  he- 
me us,  a  people,  making  a  high  and  holy  profes- 
n,  to  spend  our  precious  time,  either  amongst 
lers,  or  our  own  members,  in  trifling,  impertinent 
scourse,  intended  to  provoke  merriment  and  iu- 
iase  levity;  to  waste  time,  which  should  be  de- 
ted  to  answering  the  great  end  of  our  being, 
lich  is  to  prepare  for  another  state  of  existence, 
d  in  provoking  one  another  to  love  and  to  good 
>rks.  With  such  as  are  thus  engaged  to  prepare 
r  eternity,  our  heavenly  Father  is  well  pleased, 


and  he  hath  promised,  that  in  the  day  when  he 
maketh  up  his  jewels,  he  will  spare  those  who  fear 
him  and  think  upon  his  name,  as  a  man  spareth 
his  only  son  that  serveth  him. 

"  Another  cause  of  sorrow  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  a  too  great  familiarity  and  free- 
dom with  those  of  other  societies.    Some  who  are 
active  even  in  putting  the  discipline  in  practice,  are 
so  nearly  attached  to  men  of  the  world,  they  do 
not  keep  up  the  testimonies  against  the  formal 
worship  and  ways,  which  the  Lord  required  our 
forefathers  to  bear,  and  which  he  still  requires  at 
our  hands.    These  under  a  pretence  of  universal 
love  or  charity,  for  fear  of  offending  those  without, 
are  for  letting  fall  the  testimony,  seeking  to  gain 
their  favour,  and  to  recommend  the  way  of  Truth 
by  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  by  going  halfway 
to  meet  them.  *  My  mind  is  affected  with  grief 
under  the  consideration  of  these  things,  seeing  that 
the  work  of  reformation  is  retarded,  the  precious 
testimony  balked,  and  our  strength  consumed.  We 
are  encouraging  others  in  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with,  and  are  seeking  to  obtain 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  world  by  unwarrant- 
able means.    We  were  once  despised,  and  the 
Lord's  people  to  this  day,  are  rejected  for  his 
name's  sake.    There  was  never  more  need  than 
at  this  time  for  those  concerned  for  Sion's  welfare, 
to  unite  in  a  fervent  travail  and  engagement  of  spirit 
t  o  maintain  the  cause  and  testimony  of  the  ever 
blessed  Truth  against  all  false  liberty,  and  unlimited 
charity,  which  seems  as  a  torrent  to  threaten  to 
sweep  all  zeal  for  the  support  of  sound  principles 
and  practices  away ;  Oh !  may  the  Lord  arise  for 
Sion's  sake,  and  for  the  help  of  his  faithful  labour- 
ers, and  give  them  wisdom  and  power  to  move 
forward  and  rebuild  the  waste  places,  notwith- 
standing the   rebukes  and  discouragements  of 
the  deceitful  Shemaiahs,  who  would  now  attempt,  as 
their  pattern  of  old  sought  to  do,  persuade  the 
faithful  Nehemiah's  to  hide  themselves  from  their 
enemies,  and  let  the  broken  down  wall  alone. 
With  the  Lord's  assistance,  the  faithfulness  of  his 
children  may  yet  conduce  to  cause  our  Sion  to 
become  once  more  a  quiet  habitation,  her  ancient 
beauty  restored,  and  a  shout  of  a  king  be  heard 
in  her.    Then  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  alone 
is  able  to  make  his  church  triumphant,  shall  be 
honoured  and  adored  in  her,  and  her  children  shall 
give  him  glory  and  worship  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

On  the  4th  of  the  Third  month  that  year,  Ben- 
jamin addressed  the  following  epistle  to  one  of  his 
friends. 

"Dear  Friend. — In  love,  with  which  my  mind  is 
often  affected  towards  thee,  I  would  in  great  tender- 
ness, signify  a  few  things  to  thee.  Every  testimony, 
bo  it  ever  so  small  an  one,  which  the  Lord  our  God 
hath  given  to  his  people  to  bear,  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly precious  to  them,  yea,  regarded  as  a 
choice  jewel.  It  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  in  the 
first  rise  of  this  society,  to  lay  a  necessity  on  our 
predecessors  in  the  Truth,  to  bear  a  testimony  for 
him,  against  all  pride,  vanity,  the  world's  ways  and 
fashions,  and  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  support 
them,  and  this  testimony  ought  to  be  precious  to 


us  in  this  day.    Our  forefathers  maintained  it  at 
the  expense  of  outward  substance,  and  with  the  loss 
of  liberty  in  hard  and  tedious  imprisonments,  yea, 
many  sealed  this  testimony  with  their  blood.  The 
Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  favour  them  with 
Divine  refreshment,  supporting  them  in  all  their 
sufferings,  enabling  them  to  triumph  over  death 
itself.    The  testimony  so  dear  to  them,  to  support 
which  they  so  cheerfully  underwent  grievous  suf- 
ferings, should  be  no  less  dear  to  us  in  this  time  of 
outward  ease  and  quiet,  for  we  profess  to  be  fellow 
believers  with  them.    My  dear  friend  !  there  is  a 
remnant  in  this  day,  so  engaged  at  heart,  who  find 
the  same  necessity  as  our  forefathers  did  to  main- 
tain the  testimony  of  truth  in  all  its  branches, 
against  pride,  vanity,  the  world's  ways  and  fash- 
ions, superfluities  in  dress,  address,  and  the  furni- 
turcof  houses,  yet  weakness  in  these  points  greatly 
prevails  among  us  as  a  society  to  the  grief  of  the 
honest-hearted  in  Israel,  who  mourn  for  the  de- 
clension of  the  daughter  of  Sion.    This  testimony 
was  once  so  universal  amongst  us,  it  was,  as  it 
were  written  generally,  as  on  the  lintels  and  door 
posts  of  our  dwellings,  as  among  a  remnant  it  is  at 
this  day.    May  the  Lord  multiply  the  number  of 
these,  so  that  Sion  may  yet  again  shine,  and  be- 
come the  beauty  of  nations,  and  Jerusalem  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth.    It  is  often  my  desire 
that  we  of  the  younger  class,  whom  the  Lord  in 
mercy  hath  visited  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Truth, 
engaging  us  to  love  and  serve  him,  may  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  lay  waste  his  precious  testi- 
mony in  any  of  its  branches.    May  we,  being  con- 
cerned to  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  join  heartily 
in  holding  up  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  who  are 
bearing  as  it  were,  the  ark  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord,  on  their  shoulders.    I  know  not  that  there 
was  ever  more  need  of  a  united  engagement,  than 
at  this  time;  I  fully  believe  that  the  very  hindmost 
of  us  in  the  camp,  have  a  share  of  the  work  and 
burden  to  bear.    Oh!  that  we  may  be, faithful 
burden  bearers,  standing  valiantly  for  the  cause 
and  testimony  of  the  ever  blessed  truth.    Thus  the 
worthy  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  may  be  glorified. 
He  gathered  our  forefathers  who  were  no  people,  to 
be  a  people  to  his  praise,  and  in  unmerited  mercy 
he  visits  us  in  this  day,  and  gathers  near  to  him- 
self those  who  were  in  the  broad  way,  and  unac- 
quainted with  his  saving  power.    May  the  consid- 
eration hereof,  bow  our  souls  in  reverence  and 
awful  fear  before  him,  who  is  worthy  to  be  wor- 
shipped, served  and  obeyed  by  men  and  angels. 
We  praise  him,  not  only  because  he  is  our  salva- 
tion, but  for  his  undeclarablc  loving  kindness  and 
mercy  to  the  children  of  men." 

This  letter  concludes  with  referring  to  some  con- 
duct of  his  correspondent,  through  which  he  feared 
the  testimony  of  Truth  would  suffer. 

Diary  continued. — Fifth  month,  1st.  "Often  of 
late  I  have  had  low  times.  It  has  been  through 
hard  exercise  I  have  kept  in  exercise  true  living 
Faith,  and  have  feared  I  had  not  been  rightly  set- 
tled on  the  true  foundation.  Oh  !  the  inexpressi- 
ble anxiety  and  distress  of  soul  I  have  at  times 
felt.  It  seemed  the  very  hour  and  power  of  dark- 
ness, in  which  I  had  no  strength  to  lift  up  my  eyes 
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towards  heaven,  and  not  a  tear  to  shed.  Yet  the 
Lord  in  his  infinite  mercy,  had  regard  to  my  deso- 
late and  afflicted  state,  and  renewed  a  degree  of 
hope,  that  if  I  kept  steadily  looking  unto  and 
waiting  upon  him,  he  would  yet  lead  me  for- 
ward. Glorified  be  his  name  forever."  "  Al- 
though he  has  been  pleased  to  withhold  seasons  of 
rejoicing  from  me,  such  as  I  have  known  in  time 
past,  yet  as  he  has  mercifully  engaged  my  heart 
under  the  sense  of  want  to  cry  unto  Him,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  trust,  and  have  felt  a  degree  of 
peace,  which  the  world  knows  not  of." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  OUTWARD  UPON  THE  INWARD. 

It  is  recorded  that  an  officer  in  one  of  the  late 
English  expeditions  in  search  of  John  Franklin,  was 
of  a  frank  and  open  disposition,  fond  of  gayety, 
and  very  thoughtless  as  respected  his  future  state. 
During  his  journey  as  leader  of  one  of  the  sledge 
parties,  his  mind  was  awakened  to  serious  consid- 
erations. He  saw  the  utter  worthlessness  of  many 
things  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  after  in 
the  world  of  civilized  life.  He  thought  what  would 
all  the  wealth  of  Europe  avail  him,  if  he  should 
lose  the  judgment  and  self  possession  which  alone 
would  enable  him  to  conduct  his  party  back  to  the 
ships  ?  Then  came'the  thought  how  would  it  be  with 
him,  if  they  should  be  stricken  down  by  disease 
amid  the  the  snowy  wastes? 

The  difficulty  of  directing  their  course,  from  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  was  great,  and  much  care 
was  required  to  keep  the  chronometer  from  stop- 
ping; and  feeling  the  responsibility  heavy  upon 
him,  he  walked  mueh  alone.  After  a  time  one  of 
the  party  was  struck  with  the  snow-blindness,  as 
soon  afterwards  was  another.  These  events  added 
much  to  the  weight  of  his  care  and  anxiety.  The 
next  day,  after  the  malady  attacked  them,  before 
starting  in  the  morning,  the  twenty-third  Psalm 
was  read,  beginning,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd." 
As  they  journeyed  on  that  day,  amidst  all  the  fears 
which  beset  his  mind,  relative  to  the  safety  of  his 
party,  this  passage  from  that  Psalm  kept  sounding 
through  his  mind,  "  yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil."  At  night  as  he  lay,  kept  awake  by  his  anx- 
iety,- through  the  merciful  visitations  of  the  grace 
of  God,  he  was  brought  to  look  back  with  contrition 
on  his  past  life  of  folly,  and  to  covenant  in  secret, 
that  if  spared  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
would  never  forget  how  the  Psalmist  had  been  en- 
abled to  rejoice  in  communion  with  God.  Lessons 
of  instruction  he  had  received  iu  childhood,  cainc 
back  to  his  memory,  aud  a  comfort  he  had  not  felt 
for  years,  stole  into  his  mind.  Greater  trials  came 
upon  them  than  they  had  yet  experienced ;  at  one 
time  they  encountered  a  violent  snow  storm,  and 
were  buried  iu  the  drift  so  deeply,  that  it  was 
thirty-six  hours  before  they  could  proceed.  Pro- 
visions were  growing  scarce,  and  the  weather  was 
so  thick  that  it  was  doubtful  if  tlicy  could  find  the 
ship.  Luring  this  time  of  distress,  his  mind  was 
consoled  as  the  text,  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd, 
I  shall  not  want,"  was  again  and  agaiu  presented 
to  it. 

The  company  reached  their  vessel  in  safety,  and 
the  officer,  it  is  testified,  became  "  through  the  grace 
of  God,  a  wiser  and  better  mail.''  The  visitations 
of  mercy  to  his  soul,  iu  the  hours  of  his  lonely, 
anxious,  Arctic  travel,  and  in  the  sleepless  watches, 
whilst  his  worn  out  men  were  sleeping  soumlly 
around  him,  were  savingly  blessed  to  him. 

.Many  of  those  who  have  been  faithful  labour- 
c  n  iu  the  Lord's  vineyard,  have  received  sensible 


visitations,  and  precious  awakenings,  apparently 
springing  from  outward  things.  Some,  during  seasons 
of  quiet  retirement,  and  when  walking  in  solitary 
places;  some  whilst  musing  amid  rural  scenery, 
others  whilst  feeling  the  fury  of  a  storm,  threatening 
to  destroy  them.  When  the  Lord  has  prepared  the 
heart  for  his  service,  there  lacketh  not  outward 
events  through  which  the  sensible  operations  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  taketh  hold  of  the  awakened  mind. 
In  a  list  of  worthies  in  our  own  Religious  Society  now 
before  me,  in  which  is  given  the  outward  circum- 
stances, apparently  tending  to  their  conversion,  or 
at  least  the  means  through  which  the  Divine  quick- 
ening virtue  of  Grace  awakened  them  from  the 
slumbers  of  sin,  I  find  noted,  "  walking  in  the 
woods,"  "  woods,"  "  solitary  walks."  One,  pressed 
in  a  crowd  so  that  his  bodily  life  was  in  great  dan- 
ger, was  thereby  driven  to  seek  and  find  life  eter- 
nal. Sickness  and  the  fear  of  death  drove  many 
of  them  with  strong  cries  and  earnestness  of  spirit, 
to  seek  to  the  great  Physician  of  value,  who  in 
his  own  time,  as  they  continued  depending  upon 
him,  healed  all  their  maladies.  Some  have  been 
driven  by  the  terrible,  some  drawn  by  the  gentle, 
into  the  paths  of  peace.  Daniel  Wheeler  could 
trace  deep  and  abiding  effects  on  his  mind  from  a 
hurricane  at  sea,  whilst  Mary  Haggar  could  re- 
member visitations  of  Divine  Love  granted  her 
amid  the  flowers  of  a  garden. 

PRAY  IN  FAIR  WEATHER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  religious  paper,  an  an- 
ecdote to  this  import  is  told.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  a  ship  bound  to  New  York,  suddenly  encoun- 
tered a  dreadful  storm,  whilst  far  out  in  the  ocean. 
All  hands  were  called  to  take  in  sails  and  put  the 
ship  in  the  best  trim  to  stand  such  a  hurricane, 
and  all  seemed  too  few.  At  this  moment  one  of 
the  men,  the  most  hardened,  wicked  person  in  the 
ship,  was  missing,  the  captain,  himself  an  irreli- 
gious man,  looked  round  for  him  and  found  him 
below,  on  his  knees,  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer 
over  and  over  again,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  the 
captain  jerked  him  on  his  feet,  and  shouted  with 
a  voice  heard  even  amid  the  roaring  of  the  storm, 
"  Say  your  prayers  in  fair  weather." 

The  ship,  through  the  good  management  of  the 
■skilful  mariners,  and  the  blessing  of  a  merciful 
God,  was  saved,  and  in  a  few  days  reached  her 
port.  The  man  who  prayed  iu  the  storm  was  at 
once  discharged,  having  been  through  his  wicked- 
ness, a  perfect  pest  iu  the  ship  for  the  preceding 
fifteen  mouths.  13ut  Divine  grace  had  touched  him. 
The  blunt  speech  of  the  captain,  "  say  your  pray- 
ers in  fair  weather,"  seemed  ever  souuding  in  his 
ears,  aud  deep  distress  for  his  past  sius  aud  present 
state,  came  upon  him.  Through  the  mercy  of  God, 
aud  the  cleansing  baptisms  of  his  spirit,  the  work  of 
regeneration  went  on,  until  the  late  hardened  sin- 
ner became  a  child  of  the  kingdom,  an  heir  of 
God  and  joint  heir  with  Christ. 

Years  after  this  event,  this  man  beinj;  euo-ajied 
on  a  certain  occasion  in  preaching,  was  startled  at 
perceiving  the  captain,  who  had  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  so  much  good  to  him,  sitting  among  his 
hearers.  At  once,  the  scene  of  the  storm  came  vividly 
before  him,  aud  with  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  startle 
all  present,  he  exclaimed,  "  Say  your  prayers  in 
fair  weather."  When  he  had  recovered  in  mea- 
sure his  composure,  he  proceeded  to  narrate  the  cir- 
cumstance we  have  given  above.  The  captain,  on 
finding  who  the  preacher  was,  and  how  it  had 
pleased  the  Lord  God  of  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
ness, to  make  use  of  him  and  of  his  scornful  excla- 
mation, in  turning  a  hardened  sinner  into  a  labour- 
in;_'  .sainl,  was  much  ail'eeted.  Now  the  iufiueuee 
for  good  lie  had  unwittingly  exercised,  was  brought 


home  to  himself.  His  mind  was  awakened,  and 
Divine  grace  operating  through  the  saving  change 
he  saw  effected  in  another,  led  him  also  forward 
in  the  path  of  purity  and  peace,  until  through  the 
baptisms  of  repentance  and  the  renewings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  also  was  made  a  partaker  of  the 
blessed  hope  of  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation. 

These  words  "  pray  in  fair  weather,"  so  emi- 
nently blessed  in  these  two  instances,  may  well 
claim  the  serious  consideration  of  each  one  of  us. 
The  paper  in  which  the  narrative  is  given,  puts  the 
enquiry  to  each  of  its  readers  if  they  say  their 
prayers  in  fair  weather,  or  whether  they  wait  until 
some  storm,  fraught  with  sorrow  and  danger,  comes 
upon  them,  to  drive  them  in  anguish  and  terror  to 
seek  comfort  and  security  in  God.  We  have  need 
to  be  doubly  watchful  and  prayerful  in  times  of 
prosperity.  When  God  gives  us  most  outward 
blessings  we  are  most  likely  to  forget  Him.  Rea- 
der, whether  it  be  fair  weather,  or  foul  weather 
with  thee,  seek  ever  for  the  spirit  of  prayer 
then,  through  a  full  surrender  of  thy  own  will 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  redeeming  and  sanctifying 
mercy  will  prepare  thee  to  bear  the  afflictions  of 
time  without  terror,  and  the  blessings  of  prosperity 
without  injury  to  thy  immortal  soul. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members  | 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 

JOSHUA  BROWN. 
(Continued  from  page  44.) 

At  a  meeting  at  Black  Water,  held  Twelfth 
month  8th,  1778,  Joshua  was  led  closely  to  warn 
those  present  who  were  making  excuses  for  not 
fulfilling  their  religious  duty  in  setting  their  slaves 
free.    To  him  it  seemed  evident  that  the  wrath  of 
God  was  gathering  against  the  people  for  the  crime 
of  keeping  their  fellow  men  in  bondage,  and  that  it 
would  be  poured  forth.    He  attended  Burleigh 
meeting  on  the  9th,  went  home  from  thence  with 
Edward  Stabler,  who  with  his  wife  accompanied 
him  to  Gravelly  Run  meeting  on  the  10th.   In  this 
meeting  he  quoted  the  passage,  "  If  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him  ;"  he  earnestly  entreated  those  pre- 
sent to  know  their  ways  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Lord,  and  showed  them  that  this  could  only  be 
through  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost.    On  the  12th,  he  had 
a  meeting  at  Curies,  in  which  he  said  that  all  thei  h 
professors  of  Christianity  agreed  in  this,  that  it  is 
by  Jesus  Christ  we  must  be  redeemed  from  our 
state  of  separation  from  God.    Some  believe  that  if 
the  outward  use  of  water  is  necessary  to  make  us  fc 
children  of  God,  aud  some  deem  that  if  we  believe 
in  Christ,  even  without  purity  of  heart,  his  right--'  fell 
eousness  will  be  imputed  to  us,  and  that  through  it  litlli 
they  are  safe.    Joshua  then  found  the  opportunity]™ 
of  enforcing  his  frequent  doctrine,  Ye  must  bell 
born  again.    If  the  inward  work  of  the  spiritlJo 
had  cleansed  and  regenerated  the  heart,  the  out-Ik 
ward  type  of  washing  of  water  could  not  be  neces-fllo 
sary, — but  without  the  iuward  cleansing,  the  bap-  in 
tism  of  Christ,  salvation  could  not  be  obtained  »n 
lie  had  excellent  service  at  Wainoak,  Black  Creek  i 
aud  Beaver  dam,  in  which  the  fundamental  doctrine™ 
of  the  gospel  were  much  opened,  and  at  the  last  one  u 
especially,  the  nature  of  the  true  ministry  and  it;  ETopl 
call  and  necessary  qualifications.    A  Presbyteriar 
minister  who  was  present  dined  with  him,  but  mad( 
no  objection  to  the  doctrine  preached,  and  was 
quite  friendly. 

On  the  16th,  at  Cedar  Creek  meeting,  he  con* 
mented  on  the  care  exercised  in  the  construction©; 
au  outward  building.    The  workmen  had  to  squ 
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their  work  and  make  it  all  plumb,  and  if  they  were 
always  careful  in  these  respects  and  the  founda- 
tion they  built  on  was  good,  the  building  would 
stand.  He  told  them  that  in  a  religious  sense,  the 
building  must  have  Christ  Jesus  for  a  foundation, 
and  must  be  squared  and  properly  constructed  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  or  it  would  fall.  He  showed  how 
in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  of  old,  every  thing 
was  made  according  to  the  pattern  God  showed  to 
Moses;  man's  invention  and  contrivance  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  so  in  the  spiritual,  all 
must  be  of  God,  and  of  the  operation  of  his  grace 
and  spirit.  Joshua  now  proceeded  more  directly 
homeward,  taking  on  his  way,  Caroline  Meeting, 
Goose  Creek  meeting,  Fairfax,  and  Warrington 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  Deer  Creek  meeting.  On 
the  28th,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river,  with  diffi- 
culty, he  reached  his  own  residence.  He  says  "I 
found  my  wife  and  children  well,  which  is  cause  of 
great  thankfulness  to  the  great  Preserver  of  men. 
My  mind  is  filled  with  that  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  and  I  am  greatly 
thankful  to  the  Master  who  hath  enabled  me 
through  many  tribulations  to  fulfil  my  journey  and 
return  safely  to  my  own  house  and  family  again." 

After  this  laborious  and  deeply  exercising  visit, 
Joshua  remained  at  and  near  his  own  home  for 
some  time,  labouring  with  many  others  at  that 
time  for  the  reformation  of  many  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  who  had  departed  from  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  Truth  and  from  under  the  cross  of 
Christ.  In  the  Twefth  month,  1779,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Quarterly  meeting  with  others 
to  go  to  Lancaster  and  examine  the  condition  of 
^he  meeting  house  there,  he  went,  and  was  engaged 
fio  visit  each  of  the  five  families  of  Friends  who 
lived  in  that  town.  The  visit  although  a  short  one, 
afforded  him  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect. 

With  a  minute  of  the  concurrence  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  he  left  his  home  Fifth  month  31st,  1780, 
to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Maryland,  held 
at  West  River.  With  George  Churchman  and 
Joseph  England,  he  rode  to  Baltimore,  Sixth 
month  1st,  and  the  next  day  went  to  West  River 
»o  the  meeting  of  Ministers,  "  which  was  in  a  good 
degree  favoured  with  the  Great  Master's  presence." 
He  had  some  service  in  the  meetings  for  business, 
but  during  the  sittings  his  mind  was  under  exer- 
rise  on  account  of  many  in  the  neighbourhood* 
having  been  disowned  for  taking  the  test  oath, 
and  he  felt  constrained  to  visit  them  in  their  fami- 
lies. When  the  Yearly  Meeting  closed,  Sixth 
imonth,  7th,  with  Evan  Thomas,  Benjamin  Hough, 
and  John  Elliot  of  Philadelphia,  he  commenced 
fhe  visit.  The  first  visit  was  to  Joseph  Pember- 
pon.  He  received  the  Friends  kindly,  and  expres- 
ed  a  willingness  to  liberate  his  slaves,  which 
(Joshua  says,  "  I  hope  will  be  complied  with  in  a 
ittle  time.  All  those  I  was  concerned  to  visit, 
ivere  in  the  practice  of  holding  slaves."  On  the 
*th,  they  visited  Philip  and  John  Thomas,  and 
Joseph  and  Richard  Richardson.  On  the  9th, 
tie  says,  ''we  visited  Joseph  Cowman's  family, 
>o  much  satisfaction,  he  appearing  free  to  set  his 
laves  at  liberty.  I  much  desire  he  may  be  pre- 
lerved  in  the  mind  we  left  him  in."  They  then 
lode  up  South  Paver  and  visited  some  Friends 
lamed  Hopkins,  who  were  not  clear  of  holding 
laves,  and  lodged  that  night  at  one  named  Johns 
lopkins.  Johns  had  set  his  slaves  free,  when 
hey  were  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  Friends 
alt  concerned  to  have  a  sitting  with  him,  in  which 
hey  intimated  that  something  more  than  merely 
heir  liberty  was  due  them.  After  attending  Lit- 
le  Fall3  meeting  on  the  11th,  Joshua  lodged  at 
Villiam  Cox's,  and  the  next  day  rode  home,  he 
ays,  "well  satisfied  with  the  journey." 


Many  were  the  labours  of  love,  Friends  of  that 
day  were  called  on  to  perform  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  children  of  Africa.  At  the  Second  month 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  1781,  Joshua  Brown, 
Joseph  Husbands  and  Abraham  Gibbons,  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  sheriff  of  xlccomac  county, 
Virginia,  who  had  taken  a  negro  lad,  who  had 
previously  been  manumitted  by  Daniel  Mifflin,  and 
had  sold  him  to  John  Cropper,  for  a  war  tax, 
which  Daniel  was  not  easy  to  pay.  They  per 
formed  this  visit,  and  at  the  same  time  Joshua 
says  his  wife  was  appointed  to  accompany  Mary 
Husbands  and  Hannah  Harlan  on  a  religious  visit 
to  the  free  negroes  in  the  lower  counties  on  the 
Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

On  the  8th  day  of  the  Fifth  month  he  left  his 
habitation  to  attend  Virginia  Yearly  Meeeting.  On 
his  way  down  he  was  at  many  meetings  and  had 
much  labour  in  some  places  on  behalf  of  the  slaves. 
He  mentions  in  one  place  having  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  one  Friend  manumit  forty-three.  He  visited 
his  friend  Joseph  Cowman,  mentioned  before  as 
one  who  by  taking  the  test  oath,  had  lost  his  right 
of  membership  amongst  Friends.  He  found  him 
now  under  exercise  on  account  of  that  misstep. 
Joshua  felt  a  word  of  encouragement  to  him  and 
his  wife,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  them  up  to  faith- 
fulness in  filling  up  their  proper  places  and  duties. 
Joshua  then  crossed  Chesapeake  bay  in  a  small 
boat,  and  attended  Choptank  Yearly  Meeting, 
where  he  met  his  wife.  The  several  sittings  of 
that  meeting  were  large  and  favoured.  His  com 
panion  on  this  journey  was  Joseph  Reynolds  of 
Nottingham,  whose  company  he  says  was  of  use  to 
him,  and  satisfactory.  "  When  I  reached  home 
my  mind  was  very  thankful  to  the  great  Master 
who  I  apprehend  had  been  pleased  to  be  with  me 
in  this  journey,  enabling  me  to  perform  some  ex 
ercising  services, — and  who  had  brought  me  safely 
back  to  my  home." 

CTo  be  continued.} 


dies  of  twelve,  nine  and  six  heads.  The  Riga 
flax  seems  to  deserve  the  preference,  and  is  im- 
ported from  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  growth  of  the 
provinces  of  Maninberg,  Druania,  Thusenhausen, 
and  Lutherama.  Flanders  or  Dutch  flax  is  well 
dressed,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Flax  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Egypt  of  late  years;  some  of 
the  Italian  ports,  which  used  to  be  supplied  from 
Russia,  have  been  supplied  on  lower  terms  from 
Alexandria.  New-Zealand  flax  is  said  to  exceed 
every  other  species  in  strength  of  fibre  and  white- 
ness, qualities  which,  if  it  really  possesses  them  in 
the  degree  stated,  must  make  it  particularly  fitted 
to  be  made  into  cauvass  and  cordage.  It  has  been 
obtained,  within  these  f«w  years,  at  second  hand, 
from  Sidney  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  imports 


from  them 


in  1831,  to  15,725  cwt. 


From  Hunt's  Magazine. 

Sea  and  Upland  Cotton  vs.  Flax  and  Hemp. 

(Concluded  from  page  47.) 

This  much  has  been  said  in  reference  to  cotton, 
as  preparatory  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
of  flax  and  hemp,  more  particularly  the  former,  to 
which  public  attention  has  been  more  particularly 
directed  by  the  transpiring  events  of  the  day. 

"Flax,  (Ger.  F lacks  ;  Du.,  Vasch  ;  Fr.,  Lin; 
Ita.  and  Sp.,  Lino;  Rus.,  Len,  Lon;  Pol.,  Lin  ; 
Lat.,  Linum,)  an  important  plant,  (Linum  usita- 
tissimum,)  was  at  one  time  an  article  of  consider 
able  export  from  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
again  profitably  raised  for  its  seed  without  further 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  stalk. 

"In  1790  the  quantity  of  the  seed  exported 
amounted  to  312,000  bushels.  For  twenty  years 
previous  to  1816  the  average  annual  exports  were 
250,000  bushels.  The  smooth,  rich  prairie  lands  of 
the  west  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  raising 
flax  to  any  extent;  and  since  linseed  is  an  article 
that  bears  exportation  so  well,  many  thousands  of 
acres  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  especially 
as  the  crop  might  be  pulled  by  machinery,  or,  if  the 
seed  is  the  only  object,  it  might  be  cut  with  like  fa- 
cility." (U.  S.  Doc.)  The  estimated  hemp  crop 
of  the  United  States  in  1844  was  22,800  tons. 

Flax  is  an  important  plant,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated from  the  earliest  ages  in  Great  Britain  and 
many  other  countries,  its  fibres  being  manufactured 
into  thread  and  its  seed  crushed  for  oil.  The 
principal  sorts  of  flax  imported  into  Great  Britain 
are  Petersburg,  Narva,  Riga,  Rivel,  Liebau,  Me- 
mel,  Oberland  and  Dutch  flax.    It  comes  in  bun- 


Attempts  are  now  being  made,  but  with  what  suc- 
cess remains  to  be  seen,  to  raise  it  in  Great  Britain. 

When  flax  is  brought  to  the  principal  Russian 
ports  where  it  is  shipped,  it  is  classified  according 
to  its  qualities,  and  made  up  by  sworn  inspectors, 
appointed  by  the  government  for  the  assortment  of 
that  and  all  other  merchandize.  These  function- 
aries are  said  to  perform  their  task  with  laudable 
impartiality  and  exactness.  A  ticket  is  attached 
to  every  bundle  of  assorted  flax,  containing  the 
names  of  the  inspector  and  owner,  the  sort  of  flax 
and  the  period  when  it  was  selected  and  inspected. 

Good  flax  should  be  of  a  fine,_  bright  color,  well 
separated  from  tow  codilla  or  coarser  part  of  the 
plant,  and  of  a  long,  fine  and  strong  fibre.  In 
purchasing  flax  it  is  usual  to  employ  an  agent 
wholly  devoted  to  this  particular  business. 

Of  936.411  cwt.  of  flax  and  tow  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  1831,  623,231  cwt.  was  from 
Russia,  128,231  cwt.  from  the  Netherlands,  101,- 
721  cwt.  from  Prussia,  55,324  cwt.  from  France, 
1,415  cwt.  from  Italy,  15,276  cwt.  from  New 
South  Wales,  &c.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  quan- 
tity was  retained  for  home  consumption. 

Flax  seed  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  it 
yields  by  expression,  and  is  cultivated  either  that 
it  may  be  used  in  sowing,  or  sent  to  crushing  mills 
to  be  converted  into  oil.  The  quantity  of  the  crop 
depends  much  on  the  seed  employed ;  a  good  deal 
of  care  is  requisite  in  selecting  the  best ;  generally 
speaking,  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  bright  brownish 
colour,  oily  to  the  feel,  heavy  and  quite  fresh. 
Dutch  seed  is  in  the  highest  estimation  tor  sowing ; 
it  not  only  ripens  sooner  than  any  other  that  is 
imported,  but  produces  larger  crops,  and  of  the 
quality  that  best  suits  the  principal  British  manu- 
factories. American  seed  produces  fine  flax,  but 
the  produce  is  not  as  large  as  from  the  Dutch  seed. 
British  seed  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  Dutch, 
but  the  risk  of  the  crop  misgiving  is  so  much 
greater  that  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
consequences,  or  who  are  compelled'  from  necessity, 
are  chargeable  with  this  act  of  ill-judged  parsi- 
mony. Crushing  seed  is  principally  imported  from 
Russia,  but  considerable  quantities  are  also  brought 
from  Italy  and  Egypt.  Of  the  758,128  bushels 
of  linseed  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831, 
221,702  were  brought  from  Russia,  172,099  from 
Prussia,  106,244  from  the  United  States,  105,448 
from  Italy,  98,847  from  Egypt,  53,738  from  the 
Netherlands,  &c. 

Hemp  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but 
ong  since  naturalized  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
Italy  and  many  other  countries  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly Russia  and  Poland,  where  it  forms  an  article 
of  primary  importance.  It  is  stronger  and  coarser 
in  the  fibre  than  flax,  but  its  uses,  culture  and 
management  are  pretty  much  the  same.  When 
grown  for  seed  it  is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  but 
when  pulled  green,  it  is  considered  a  clearer  of 


THE  FRIEND. 


the  ground.  In  England  its  cultivation  is  not 
deemed  profitable,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
encouragement  it  has  received  from  government 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  English  hemp,  it  is 
but  little  grown,  except  in  some  few  districts  of 
Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire.  The  quantity  raised  in 
Ireland  is  also  inconsiderable. 

From  what  precedes,  the  great  expansion  of  the 
cotton  product  of  the  United  States  appears  to 
have  been  after  the  year  1829.  Prior  to  1820, 
if  not  to  a  still  later  period,  the  flax  product  was 
deemed  of  more  importance  than  cotton.  Flax 
was  manufactured  by  the  families  that  produced 
the  plant,  in  their  own  houses,  and  it  furnished 
them  with  table-cloths,  bed-linen,  and  under  gar- 
ments and  outer  clothing  in  summer.  Prior  to 
1810,  if  not  later,  the  raw  cotton  furnished  the 
country  merchants  in  the  towns  on  the  North  River 
and  back,  was  the  East  India,  by  way  of  England 
to  New  York.  It  was  very  imperfectly  cleaned  of 
its  seed,  and  packed  in  large  bags  without  being 
pressed.  The  common  retail  price  of  this  cotton 
was  2s.  6d.,  or  31  i  cents  per  pound.  It  was  used 
for  bats  for  quilts  and  dresses,  and  spun  into  yarn 
for  mops.  At  that  period  a  coarse  muslin  was 
also  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  sold  in 
the  country  towns  above  referred  to,  at  the  like 
price  of  31  \  centsper  yard.  The  same  article  might 
to-day  command  some  4  or  5  cents  per  yard  for 
book  covers  or  like  purposes.  At  that  period  there 
was  but  a  single  store  for  the  sale  of  domestic  cot- 
ton goods  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  as  far  as 
known  but  one  manufacturer  in  the  United  States; 
this  was  —  Slater,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  produced 
a  superior  fabric  of  this  description  of  goods. 
They  were  sold  by  William  F.  JVlott,  who  is  still 
living,  then  doing  business  in  Pearl  street,  near 
Peck  slip.  Public  attention  for  the  last  few  years 
has  been  again  directed  to  the  article  of  flax,  and, 
from  present  indications,  it  would  seem  that  it 
is  again  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  and  equal,  if  not  exceed 
in  value  and  importance,  the  cotton  product  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  simple  application  of  steam, 
at  a  pressure  of  some  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  the  gummy  or  resinous  matter  is  sepa- 
rated, and  afterwards  removed  from  the  fibre  of  the 
plant  together  with  the  woody  substance,  and  a 
product  as  soft  and  delicate  as  cotton  is  the  result, 
better  adapted  than  it  to  a  vast  variety  of  uses  for 
which  cotton  is  now  used.  The  invention  is  cal- 
culated to  work  a  revolution  in  flax  as  great  in 
magnitude,  if  not  greater,  than  has  been  effected 
by  the  cotton  gin  in  cotton,  and  eventually  to 
clothe  the  world  in  linen,  clean  and  white,  for  there 
is  evidently  no  limit  to  the  production  of  the  plant 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  The  prairie 
lands  of  the  great  west  arc  more  particularly 
adapted  to  it,  and  to  these  the  public  attention  is 
particularly  directed,  where  almost  the  entire  la- 
bour cau  be  performed  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

Conflicts  of  Life. — There  arc  victories  won  by 
men  over  themselves,  more  truly  honourable  to  the 
conqueror  than  any  that  can  be  achieved  in  war. 
These  silent  successes  wc  may  never  hear  of.  The 
battles  in  which  they  are  obtained  arc  fought  in 
solitude,  and  without  help,  save  from  above.  The 
conflict  m  Bometimcs  waged  in  the  still  watches  of 
the  uight,  and  the  struggle  is  often  fearful.  Honour 
to  every  conqueror  in  such  a  warfare  !  Honour  to 
the  man  or  woman  who  fights  temptation,  hatred, 
revenge,  envy,  selfishness,  back  to  its  last  covert 
in  the  heart,  and  then  expels  it  forever.  Although 
no  outward  show  of  honour  accrues  to  the  victors 
of  these  good  fights,  they  have  their  reward — a 
higher  one  than  fame  can  bestow. 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 

As  the  tidings  reach  me  in  my  chamber,  of  dif- 
ferent movements  and  circumstances  that  transpire, 
my  mind  seems  permitted  to  travel  on  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  see  what  some  are  contriving  and 
concerting  to  strengthen  their  cause,  and  to  possess 
themselves  as  it  were  of  the  strongholds  and  the 
passages.  Oh !  the  deceit  and  the  workings  of 
that  spirit,  in  those  that  despise  and  forsake  the 
light  of  Christ  in  their  own  consciences !  Yet, 
through  all,  though  I  have  sorrowful  cause  to  be- 
lieve some  of  understanding  must  and  will  fall, 
yea,  many  tall  and  beautiful  cedars, — I  never  felt 
more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  ground  taken  by 
our  early  Friends,  and  in  the  belief  (as  thou  ex- 
pressest  it,)  that  all  will  be  made  to  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  poor  little  remnant  who  are 
concerned  through  all  sufferings  to  keep  to  this 
ground.  Oh  !  1  often  fell  inwardly  cheered  and 
animated,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  gloomy  pros- 
pects, for  the  power  of  Truth  is  the  same  thatever 
it  was,  and  the  Lord  can  confound,  even  by  feeble 
instruments  and  unlikely  means.  It  matters  not 
through  whom  help  comes,  so  that  it  comes  from 
Him  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  has  set  a 
bound  to  the  roaring  waves.  Ah  !  1  often  think 
of  the  language  of  one  of  our  ancients  on  his  death 
bed,  "  the  spirit  that  now  lives  and  reigns  in  me, 
shall  yet  break  forth  in  thousands:"  and  this  is 
my  full  belief,  even  if  the  number  of  active  and  in- 
fluential members  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  were 
greatly  diminished  or  even  swept  away.  Oh !  the 
Lord  can  turn  the  fruitful  field  into  barrenness, 
and  make  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

First  mo.,  1836. 

Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 

BETHEL,  SHILOH,  AND  THE  WELL   AT  SYCHAR. 

The  daylight  which  had  served  us  for  our  last 
view  of  Jerusalem  began  to  decline  soon  after  we 
turned  northward  from  that  point,  and  descended 
the  hills  which  hid  from  us  the  holy  city  and  the 
hill  country  of  Judea. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  start  on  a  long  expedi- 
tion in  the  East  early  in  the  day.  Our  departure, 
had  been  delayed  by  a  stormy  debate  in  the  court- 
yard of  Simeon's  hotel,  between  the  dragoman  and 
the  muleteers.  The  Arab  muleteers  had  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  us  to  take  two  or  three  inferior 
horses,  and  on  a  journey  which  was  to  last  a  month 
this  was  a  point  which  could  not  be  yielded,  and 
the  English  consul  for  Caiapha  and  the  French  con- 
sul kindly  came  to  our  aid. 

We  felt  sure  the  contest  would  end  as  we  wished, 
and  meautime  could  do  nothing  but  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debate,  and  regret  the  loss  of  time.  Voices 
were  raised  to  angry  shrieks  and  lowered  to  fierce 
menacing  murmurs  ;  the  faces  of  the  disputants  ex- 
pressed the  most  violent  passions.  The  dark  eyes 
glared  and  flashed,  and  the  lips  of  some  foamed  with 
rage,  and  hands  were  raised  in  deprecatory  or  threat- 
ening gesticulation.  The  muleteers  began  to  detach 
the  trunks,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  leading 
away  their  animals  and  abandoning  the  bargain. 
Our  dragoman  helplessly  stormed  and  pleaded  ; 
the  English  consul  stood  calm  amidst  the  tempe.-t, 
occasionally  throwing  in  a  few  strong  quiet  words 
which  at  first  increased  the  clamor,  but  finally 
calmed  it.  The  whole  was  to  us  like  a  most  vivid 
drama  or  pantomine,  the  gestures  and  expression 
of  the  disputants  rendering  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  scarcely  necessary  to  the  comprehension 
of  their  meaning. 

At  length  the  horses  we  declined  were  led  away, 
the  horses  we  wanted  were  brought  in  their  stead, 


and  our  whole  caravan  clattered  out  of  the  court  4 
yard  and  over  the  rough  stony  streets.  But  the  n1 
loss  of  time  in  this  debate  had  left  us  only  om  i 
hour's  daylight  for  the  four  hours'  journey  to  Beth-  J( 
el,  where  our  tents  were  to  be  pitched  for  the  night  >« 
After  we  turned  from  our  last  lingering  gaze  ai  p 
Jerusalem  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western  hills  : 1  1 
and  almost  before  we  had  begun  to  think  of  the  i 
decline  of  day  the  brief  twilight  was  over,  and  iii 
it  was  dark. 

The  guide,  who  rode  before  us,  was  deaf  to  all  lis 
our  entreaties  to  relax  his  pace.  We  scrambled lh 
on  after  him  in  the  dark  over  the  rough  roads.  The  p 
darkness  deepened;  no  moon  rose,  and  the  stars Ji 
which  glittered  so  brilliantly  above  us,  and  the  fire-|li«i 
flies  which  darted  to  and  fro  on  each  side  oilim 
across  our  path,  only  made  the  blackness  of  thcln 
night  more  apparent.  To  attempt  to  guide  th(||  1 
horses  was  in  vain;  nothing  was  visible  but  the  i  :! 
ghostly  apparition  of  a  white  horse  before  me,  ol]  mi 
which  I  must  on  no  account  lose  sight.  Up  andlw 
down  the  stony  paths  we  scrambled,  but  might  havel  ir 
been  quite  tranquil  if  we  could  have  trusted  ouilw 
safe  agile  little  Syrian  horses  as  they  deserved, « 
They  never  made  a  false  step;  but  we  were  notll 
sorry  to  find  our  tents  pitched  at  Bireh  (Beeroth,)  ||j 
when  we  reached  it,  instead  of  having  to  ride  an  lid 
hour  further  to  Bethel,  our  original  destination. 

We  had  to  rise  very  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.   A  long  day's  journey  was  before  us  to  Nab- 
lous  (Shechem,)  and  the  lost  hour  of  the  preceding!  I 
day  had  to  be  made  up.  ri 

The  way  between  Beeroth  and  Bethel  lay  over 
craggy  hills,  reminding  us  again  of  Dartmoor,  only 
brown  and  grassless,  and  of  limestone  instead  of 
granite.  On  the  height  of  Bethel  are  the  ruins  of 
a  Greek  church  and  several  old  foundations  of 
houses  with  large  stones.  Beyond  these  was  a 
rocky  hill  strewn  with  many  rough  stones,  of  which 
Jacob  might  have  made  a  pillow,  or  afterwards 
Jeroboam  altar-stones  for  his  rival  temple.  • 

And  this  is  Bethel,  "  the  house  of  G  od,"  where 
in  vision  the  angel's  ladder  rested,  linking  Jacob's 
pillow  to  the  throne  of  God'.  What  made  it 
"dreadful"  and  sublime?  Certainly  not  any  in- 
trinsic beauty  or  sublimity  in  the  scenery.  When! 
Jacob  lighted  on  it  it  was  "  a  certain  place."  No 
more  characteristic  word  is  found  to  describe  it.  He 
rested  there,  not  because  it  was  a  place  of  streams 
or  groves,  or  shady  rocks,  or  in  any  way  a  tempt- 
ing shelter,  but  just  for  the  same  reason  we  had 
tarried  at  Beeroth,  "  because  the  sun  was  set."  It 
was  no  snowy  Alpine  summit,  forming  naturally  \ 
a  flight  of  spotless  altar-steps  from  earth  to  heaveni 
— a  pedestal  on  which  one  could  well  imagine  thei 
angelic  ladder  might  have  rested.  It  was  an  or-' 
dinary  brown  hill-side  strewn  with  rough  stones,' 
over  which  passed  the  high  road.  Nor  was  it 
fenced  off  from  common  ground,  like  Moriah,  by 
precipitous  ravines.  You  could  not  define  the  mo- 
ment when  yon  arrived  at  it  or  left  it.  There  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the  uudula- 
tious  or  hills  around. 

When  Jacob  laid  down  to  sleep,  it  was  to  him  a 
bare  featureless  hillside  strewn  with  stones,  which 
he  could  not  have  recognized  when  he  returned  from 
Ilaran  among  the  many  similar  places  arouud. 
When  he  awoke  out  of  sleep  he  said,  41  Surely  the 
Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not."  There' 
was  no  terror,  or  majesty,  or  beauty  inherent  in 
the  place,  especially  to  reveal  or  symbolize  the  di- 
vine presence.  But  God  was  there.  This  was  its 
consecration  and  its  glory.  Heaven  had  been  opened 
to  Jacob's  vision  there.  The  vo:ce  of  the  Lord 
had  spoken  to  his  spirit  there  in  human  words,  and 
therefore  the  place  was  full  of  solemnity  and  ma- 
jesty to  him.    It  was  the  house  of  God.    And  then 
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when  he  returned,  a  patriarch  and  a  prosperous 
man  from  his  long  exile,  he  built  an  altar  and  called 
the  place  El  Bethel,  because  there  God  appeared 
unto  him, — an  altar  of  the  religion  whose  highest 
manifestation  is  not  in  nature,  or  sun  or  stars,  or 
mountains,  but  in  the  Son  of  man. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Bethel  has  little  more 
religious  interest  for  us  than  that  of  any  heathen 
shrine — a  scene  of  idolatrous  worship,  with  the  old 
Egytian  animal  symbols  recalled  by  Jeroboam 
from  Egypt,  of  feasts  and  sacrifices  mocking  and 
parodying  God's  ordinances  at  Jerusalem,  of  pro- 
phetic denunciation,  and  at  last  of  judgment,  when 
the  bones  of  false  priests  and  prophets  were  ex- 
humed from  the  tombs  among  these  hills,  and  burnt 
land  strewn  to  the  winds  on  an  altar  formed  of  these 
scattered  stones. 

I    Temple,  city,  altar,  shady  grove,  all  the  relics 
iof  that  idolatrous  ritual  have  perished  without  a 
[trace,  and  the  bare  hill-sides  lie  again  ordinary  and 
fetony,  and  solitary  and  dreary,  as  when  sunset 
surprised  Jacob  upon  it,  and  the  heavenly  vision 
transformed  the  place  in  his  eyes  from  a  sweep  of 
barren  moorland  into  a  gate  of  heaven. 
i   From  Bethel  we  rode  along  a  rough  watercourse, 
through  a  richly  wooded  valley  among  figs,  olives, 
and  vines,  to  a  dell  where  was  an  ancient  well. 
From  this  we  crossed  a  plain  to  the  foot  of  a  steep 
pill  crowned  by  a  village,  called  by  our  guides 
Sinjel.    Its  situation  was  more  picturesque  than 
usual.    The  height  on  which  it  stood  was  rocky 
ind  precipitous,  with  an  abundant  ice-cold  spring 
in  the  centre  of  the  poor  rough  cabins,  rising  under 
;he  shadow  of  an  arch,  rudely  hewn  in  the  rock. 
&.s  we  dismounted,  some  of  the  women  at  the  well 
illed  their  pitchers  from  the  deep  spring,  and 
txmred  water  into  the  stone  troughs  for  our  horses, 
and  then  gave  us  to  drink,  women  and  children 
docking  round  us,  and  curiously  examining  our 
Frank  dresses  and  faces  while  we  rested.  This 
fine  spring  is  probably  the  cause  why  this  village 
3  still  inhabited,  among  the  numbers  of  deserted 
owns  and  villages  which  are  dotted  over  the  hills 
,nd  valleys  of  this  old  inheritance  of  Benjamin. 
We  led  our  horses  down  the  precipitous  rocky  path 
from  Sinjel  to  the  plain,  and  after  a  short  gallop 
across  the  level,  reached  another  village  on  the 
Dlain,  which  the  dragoman  called  Turmus  Ayeh. 
eThe  scriptural  names  I  do  not  know,  and  yet,  pro- 
oably  there  is  not  a  village  we  pass  but  dates  back 
to  early  Hebrew  times,  if  not  beyond  these  to  the 
flays  of  the  Hittite  and  the  Perizzite,  with  their 
•/igantic  stones,  and  cities  walled  up  to  heaven. 
Everywhere  when  you  come  amongst  human  dwel- 
lings in  this  country,  you  find  traces  of  more  ener- 
getic and  prosperous  races,  large  regularly  squared 
stones,  tanks  hewn  in  the  rocks  lor  rain-water  ; 
broken  cisterns  once  cemented  and  lined  with 
r>tone,  now  holding  no  water;  threshing-floors  lev- 
eled on  the  rocky  hill-sides,  where  the  wind  would 
ict  as  a  natural  "  fan,"  sweeping  the  chaff  from  the 
j^rain  ;  wells  with  stone  seats  on  their  edge ;  fine 
>ld  terraces  for  vines  and  olives,  broken  in  many 
places  and  bared  by  the  winter  torrents.  Every- 
where traces  of  industrious  and  skilful  men,  yet  no 
ruins,  only  heaps  of  stones,  squared  and  chiselled 
.;arefully,  it  may  be,  but  scattered,  except  here  and 
shere  the  remains  of  a  church  built  by  the  Crusa- 
lers,  patched  and  twisted  into  a  mosque.  The 
wheels  of  time,  and  conquest,  and  misgovernment 
have  ground  too  heavily  over  the  land,  to  leave 
(hit  thing  of  value  above  the  surfaoc.    It  is  only 
ihe  Intaglio  relics  that  are  left  perfect ;  the  traces 
of  labour  graven  in  on  the  solid  rock  in  tanks,  and 
Ithreshing-floors,  and  terraces  cut  out  of  the  hill- 
sides. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

WAITING  IN  HOPE. 
A  little  longer  still — patience,  beloved  ! 

A  little  longer  still,  ere  heaven  unroll 
The  glory,  and  the  brightness,  and  the  wonder 
Eternal  aDd  divine,  that  wait  thy  soul. 

A  little  longer,  ere  life,  true,  immortal 

(Not  this  our  shadowy  life)  will  be  thine  own, 

And  thou  shalt  stand  where  winged  archangels  worship, 
And  trembling  bow  before  the  great  white  throne. 

A  little  longer  still,  and  heaven  awaits  thee, 
And  fills  thy  spirit  with  a.great  delight, 

Then  our  pale  joys  will  seem  a  dream  forgotten, 
Our  sun  a  darkness,  and  our  day  a  night. 

A  little  longer,  and  thy  heart,  beloved, 

Shall  beat  forever  with  a  love  divine, 
And  joy  so  pure,  so  mighty,  so  eternal, 

No  mortal  knows  and  lives,  shall  then  be  thine. 

A  litte  longer  yet,  and  angel  voices, 

Shall  sing  in  heavenly  chant  upon  thine  ear ; 

Angels  and  saints  await  thee,  and  God  needs  thee; 
Beloved,  can  we  bid  thee  linger  here  ? 


HASTE,  TRAVELLER,  HASTE! 
Haste,  traveller,  haste  !  the  night  comes  on, 
And  many  a  shining  hour  is  gone ; 
The  storm  is  gathering  in  the  west, 
And  thou  art  far  from  home  and  rest ; 

Haste,  traveller,  haste! 

Oh,  far  from  home  thy  footsteps  stray, 
Christ  is  the  life,  and  Christ  the  way. 
And  Christ  the  light.    Yon  setting  sun 
Sinks  ere  the  moon  has  scarce  begun  ; 

Haste,  traveller,  haste! 

The  rising  tempest  sweeps  the  sky, 
The  rain  descends,  the  winds  are  high, 
The  waters  swell,  and  death  and  fear 
Beset  thy  path,  no  refuge  near  ;  / 

Haste,  traveller,  haste ! 

Oh  yes,  a  shelter  thou  mayst  gain, 
A  cover  from  the  wind  and  rain — 
A  hiding-place,  a  rest,  a  home — 
A  refuge  from  the  wrath  to  come  ; 

Haste,  traveller,  haste  ! 

Then  linger  not  in  all  the  plain; 
Flee  for  thy  life,  the  mountain  gain  ; 
Look  not  behind,  make  no  delay; 
Oh  speed  thee,  speed  thee  on  thy  way  ; 

Haste,  traveller,  haste  ! 

Poor,  lost,  benighted  soul,  art  thou 
Willing  to  find  salvation  now? 
There  yet  is  hope,  hear  mercy's  call — 
Truth,  life,  light,  way,  in  Christ  is  all ; 

Haste,  traveller,  haste ; 


-Bonar. 


Faithful  Watchman. — When  Pompeii  was  de- 
stroyed, there  were  many  buried  in  the  ruins  of  it, 
who  were  afterward  found  in  different  situations, 
There  were  some  found  in  deep  vaults,  as  if  they 
had  gone  thither  for  security.  There  were  some 
found  who  were  in  the  streets  as  if  they  had  been 
attempting  to  make  their  escape.  There  were  some 
found  in  lofty  chambers.  But  where  did  they  find 
the  Roman  sentinel?  They  found  him  standing  at 
the  city  gate,  where  he  had  been  placed  by  his 
captain ;  and  there  when  the  heavens  threatened 
him,  there  when  the  earth  shook  beneath- him, 
there  when  the  lava-stream  rolled,  he  stood  at  his 
post,  and  there,  after  a  thousand  years  had  passed 
away,  he  was  found.  So  let  Christians  learn  to 
stand  to  their  duty,  willing  to  stand  at  the  post  on 
which  their  Captain  has  placed  them,  and  they  will 
find  that  grace  will  support  and  sustain  them. 

War. — I  know  not  whether  any  war  ever  suc- 
ceeded so  fortunately  in  all  its  events,  but  that  the 
conqueror,  if  he  had  a  heart  to  feel  or  an  under- 
standing to  judge  as  he  ought  to  do,  repented  that 
be  had  ever  engaged  in  it  at  all. — Erasmus. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  to  Mildred  Radcliff. 
The  following  letter  from  a  late  valuable  elder 
of  Philadelphia,  speaks  so  plainly  her  attachment 
to  the  ancient  principles  of  Truth,  that  it  seems 
appropriate  to  give  it  publicity  at  this  time. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  28th,  1836. 
My  beloved  Friend. — Thy  letter  was  truly  ac- 
ceptable, I  may  say  my  love  unfeignedly  flows  to- 
wards thee.  It  remains  the  same  as  when  our  ac- 
quaintance commenced.  I  at  that  time  felt  much 
sympathy  with  thee,  out  of  meeting,  and  in  meet- 
tings  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  lest  through 
diffidence  the  church  and  thou  also  might  sustain 
loss, — what  if  I  should  say,  partly  from  the  fear 
of  man,  or  of  taking  up  the  time  that  others 
might  occupy.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hold  out  an 
idea  that  proper  care  should  not  be  exercised  by 
the  true  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that  there  should 
be  no  premature  offering.  But  bear  in  remem- 
brance, my  dear  friend,  that  the  fear  of  man  bring- 
eth  a  snare.  May  the  hands  of  thy  arms  be  made 
strong  through  the  power  of  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob.  He  has  covered  thy  head  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  will,  I  confidently  believe,  continue  to 
do  so,  to  the  end.  Thanks  be  unto  him,  his  wea- 
pons are  spiritual,  and  mighty  even  to  the  pulling 
down  the  strongholds  that  Satan  is  striving  to 
erect,  the  world  over.  Happy !  thrice  happy  is  it 
for  poor  man  that  the  adversary's  power  is  limited. 

I  believe  that  some  of  my  dear  friends  in  your 
Yearly  Meeting  have  been  deeply  tried  by  his 
subtle  working  in  the  minds  of  certain  members* 
of  it,  who  have  thought  fit  to  offer  sentiments,  not 
in  accordance  with  those  held  by  those  who  have 
kept  their  first  love.  The  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  should  all  speak  the  same  language; — 
no  confusion  of  tongues  ought  to  be  heard  amongst 
us.  Our_  worthy  predecessors  suffered  great  per- 
secution in  their  day,  when  the  command  was, 
'come  out  from  among  them,' — Episcopalians,  &c. 

The  sentiments  above  alluded  to,  are  calculated 
to  mislead  the  minds  of  our  young  Friends,  find- 
ing those  of  elder  brethren  and  sisters  clouded, 
yet  I  know  some  of  the  dear  young  people,f 
several  years  ago,  clearly  discovered  the  snare, 
[of  such  sentiments]  and  avoided  it, — and  were 
strengthened  to  speak  plainly  on  the  subject  to 
those  who  were  endeavouring,  evidently,  to  my 
mind,  to  make  proselytes  to  their  views.  Sorrowful 
reflection !  after  our  society  had  passed  through 
a  sore  conflict  in  endeavouring  to  support  inviolable 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety, [such  a  defection  as  this  should  occur.] 

Oh !  may  we,  my  beloved  friend,  endeavour  to 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wa- 
vering. I  know  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to 
direct  his  steps  aright; — a  good  man's  steps  are 
ordered  of  the  Lord.  Yet  feeble  and  helpless  as 
we  feel  ourselves,  the  heavenly  Shepherd,  wl  o 
watcheth  over  his  flock  by  day  and  by  nigln, 
would  keep  all  in  perfect  safety,  by  the  crook  of 
his  love.  Why  should  any  be  as  those  who  have 
turned  aside  from  following  the  footsteps  of  Christ's 
companions? — It  is  because  man  doth  not  attend 
to  the  injunction  formerly  given,  'watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.' 

Thy  sisterly  salutation  I  felt  whilst  reading  it, 
was  offered  in  that  love  which  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 


*  Elisha  Bates,  and  some  others. 

f  Referring  amongst  others,  to  one  of  her  children, 
whose  spiritual  eye  tiavitig  been  anointed  to  per.  e-ivts  ttio 
snare  in  modern  modified  Quakerism,  was  faithful  in 
opposing  its  progre-ss,  and  in  warning  its  advocates. 
His  course  of  consistent  usefulness  in  the  churc'i  was 
early  finished,  and  he  gathered  to  his  heavenly  home, 
ere  the  storm  he  saw  app-oaching,  had  burst  with  deso- 
lating effect  on  the  r -litmus  society  he  loved. 
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pel  inspires.  Thy  wishes  in  regard  to  our  having 
a  good  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  realized,  as  thou 
wilt  no  doubt  see  published  in  "  The  Friend."  I 
therefore  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject  than 
that  I  am,  I  hope,  tbankful  therefor. 

Thy  messages  of  love  were  given  to  our  mutual 
and  justly  valued  Friend  J.  E.  and  children,  with 
thy  request  that  some  of  them  should  indulge  thee 
with  a  few  lines.  This  I  doubt  not  has  been  com- 
plied with.  Their  love  to  thee  has  not  diminished. 
Thou  hast  many  friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere. 

I  may  now  give  thee,  my  dear  friend,  a  brief 
account  of  my  own  situation.  [I  am]  still  confined 
to  my  chamber,  with  the  exception  of  being  able  to 
get  into  some  rooms  nearly  on  a  level  with  it.  My 
complicated  infirmities  have  varied  but  little  for 
many  months  past.  I  often  have  had  to  admire 
that  my  stay  in  mutability  has  been  thus  length- 
ened out,  yet  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  "what  didst 
thou  in  removing  from  works  to  reward,  those  who 
were  in  the  prime  of  life  and  useful  members  of 
society."  His  ways  are  inscrutable  and  past  find- 
ing out  by  us  poor  short  sighted  beings.  Although 
I  thus  speak,  I  may  say,  I  have  frequently  been 
brought  secretly  to  utter  this  language,  "  not  my 
my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord  !  be  done.  Thou  hast 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  with  me  according  to 
thy  good  pleasure." 

We  have  had  the  company  of  J.  T.  from  Nine 
Partners,  at  our  Yearly  Meeting.  He  made  us  a 
visit,  and  read  to  my  husband  and  self,  all  his  wife's 
letters,  forming  a  kind  of  diary  whilst  crossing 
the  mighty  ocean,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Liverpool. 
*  *  *  Oh  that  all  who  go  forth  as  ministers 
to  the  people,  may  minister  in  that  ability  which 
God  gives.  What  will  preaching  avail  without  the 
holy  unction  accompanies  it. 

1  have  often  remembered  the  kind  reception  our 
mutual  friends  E.  B-.,  S.  L.,  and  I,  met  with  at 
your  house.  It  was  a  comfortable  resting  place  to 
us.  Dear  E.  has  often  expressed,  in  her  letters, 
a  strong  attachment  to  her  American  friends.  It 
is  now  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  her, 
or  to  any  of  my  friends.  Leaning  over  to  write 
is  difficult  in  my  situation,  and  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  pain.  The  little  notes  or  memo- 
randa I  make,  are  generally  done  sitting  erect  in 
my  chair,  holding  in  one  hand  a  light  book  on 
which  I  place  my  paper.  My  dear  friends,  I 
think,  will  excuse  my  not  writing  as  often  as  could 
be  desirable.  I  hope  this  will  not  discourage  them 
from  writing  when  they  feel  an  inclination  to  do  so. 
It  is  truly  grateful  to  receive  a  line  Ironi  them.  My 
husband  unites  in  love  to  thee.  I  now  bid  thee 
farewell.    From  thy  affectionate  friend. 


The  Legacy. 
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"  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  pence  I  give  unto  you  ; 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  1  unto  you." — John  xiv.  27. 

Jesus  knows  from  experience  what  his  people 
need.  His  life  on  earth  was  a  life  of  trial,  trouble 
and  grief.  He  was  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows."  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  he  enjoyed  peace.  His  faith  was 
in  lively  exercise,  and  his  repose  on  his  Father's  love 
was  perfect.  When  all  was  confusion  and  strife  with- 
out, he  had  peace  within.  And  when  he  departed 
out  of  this  world,  to  go  unto  his  Father,  he  left  us 
this  as  a  legacy  :  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you."  Our  souls  may  be  peace- 
ful, let  our  outward  circumstances  be  what  they 
may.  By  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus,  by  stay- 
ing the  mind  on  Jesus,  and  by  acquiescing  in  the 
will  of  Jesus,  we  shall  have  peace.  So  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee."    My  bouI,  I  charge  thee  to  cast  nwry  care 


on  Jesus.  Submit  to  his  will,  nay,  prefer  his  will 
to  thy  own.  Let  the  word  of  Jesus  be  thy  rule 
and  comfort,  let  the  glory  of  Jesus  be  thy  aim  and 
object,  and  let  the  legacy  of  Jesus  be  taken  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  it  may  be  paid  thee  by  his 
heavenly  Father.  Pray,  pray  for  holy  tranquillity 
of  mind  amidst  all  the  storms  of  time,  and  expect 
an  inward  calm  of  spirit  both  in  life  and  death. 
Believe,  and  the  legacy  is  thine.  Pray  in  faith, 
and  the  legacy  will  be  paid  thee.  Thy  Saviour, 
who  left  thee  this  legacy  on  earth,  lives  in  heaven 
to  see  it  paid  to  all  applicants.  Therefore,  present 
it  in  confidence,  expect  to  receive  it,  and  thou  shalt 
soon  enjoy  it.    We  that  believe,  do  enter  into  rest. 

"Be  careful  for  nothing;  bat  in  everything,  by  pray- 
er and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus." — Phillipians  iv.  6,  7. 

The  Island  of  Java. — Batavia,  the  capital  city, 
is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  Oriental  splendor.  The 
houses,  which  are  white  as  snow,  are  placed  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  back  from  the  street,  the  in- 
tervening space  being  filled  with  trees,  literally 
alive  with  birds,  and  every  variety  of  plants  and 
flowers.  Every  house  has  a  piazza  in  front  de- 
corated with  beautiful  pictures,  elegant  lamps, 
bird-cages,  &c,  furnishing  accommodations  for  the 
family,  who  sit  here  mornings  and  evenings.  At 
night  the  city  is  one  blaze  of  light  from  the  lamps. 
The  hotels  have  grounds  of  eight  or  ten  acres  in 
extent  around  them,  covered  with  fine  shade-trees, 
with  fountains,  flower-gardens,  &c.  Indeed,  so  nu- 
merous are  the  trees,  the  city  almost  resembles  a 
forest.  The  rooms  are  very  high  and  spacious, 
without  carpets  and  but  few  curtains.  Meals  are 
served  up  in  about  the  same  style  as  at  first-class 
hotels  in  the  United  States,  although  the  habits  of 
living  are  quite  different.  At  daylight  coffee  and 
tea  are  taken  to  the  guest's  room,  and  again  at 
eight  o'clock,  with  light  refreshments.  At  twelve 
breakfast  is  served,  and  at  seven  dinner.  Coffee 
and  tea  are  always  ready  day  and  night. 

No  business  is  done  in  the  street  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  on  account  of  the  heat.  The  nights 
and  mornings  are  cool  and  delightful ;  birds  are 
singing  all  night.  The  thermometer  stands  at" 
about  82  degrees  throughout  the  year.  The  island 
of  Java  contains  a  population  of  10,000,000  ;  the 
city  of  Batavia,  180,000.  The  island  abounds  with 
tigers,  leopards,  anacondas,  and  poisonous  insects 
of  all  kinds.  The  fiuest  fruits  in  the  world  are 
produced  in  great  profusion. 

Obedience  of  Children  to  their  Parents. — My 
mother  lived  to  the  year  1688,  and  made  a  good 
end.  I  loved  her  very  tenderly  and  carried  my- 
self towards  her  with  dutifuluess;  this  she  fully  ex- 
pressed on  her  death-bed,  and  of  her  dear  love  for 
me.  I  can  say  in  truth,  that  I  have  very  often 
looked  back,  and  seriously  reflected  upon  the  whole 
course  of  my  behaviour  towards  her,  and  have 
found  great  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind ;  my 
conscience  on  the  nicest  scrutiny  has  not  reproached 
me ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  lain  very  heavy  upon  me.  I  write  this  as  a 
memorial  to  all  children  in  general  into  whose 
hands  this  may  come,  but  more  directly  and  par- 
ticularly for  my  own  children  and  their  children's 
children.  For,  indeed,  it  is  the  incumbent  duty, 
both  natural  and  divine,  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  to  obey  them  in  all  their  just  and  lawful 
commands ;  without  which,  they  are  not  to  expect 
the  blessing,  but  instead  thereof,  the  di>pleasure,  if 
rot  the  curse  of  the  Almighty,  which,  I  could 
abundantly  prove,  by  numerous  texts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Josej)li  Pike. 
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The  Sugar  Pines  of  the  Sierras.  11, i! 

We  were  very  tired  when  we  dismounted  s  kli 
Clarke's  log  hut  and  canvass  dining  tent  in  th  »ti 
glorious  forest,  thirty  miles  from  Mariposa — tire>  to 
in  body  and  in  brain ;  tired  by  our  seven  hours  c  % 
horseback  riding,  and  by  the  perpetual  feast  c  ^ 
floral  beauty  and  sugar-pine  magnificence  whicl 
had  delighted  eye  and  heart.  But  it  did  not  re 
quire  a  long  time  to  restore  us.  Half  an  hour' 
rest  under  one  of  the  stately  firs  that  towerei 
above  the  cabin,  and  a  cup  of  tea  with  our  nooi 
meal,  fit  for  a  mandarin,  put  us  in  good  working 
trim  for  the  afternoon's  excursion.  We  were  on! 
five  miles  from  the  mammoth  trees.  An  easy  up 
land  ride  of  an  hour  would  lead  us  to  the  grov< 
where  the  vegetable  Titans  we  had  so  often  reat 
about,  with  a  wonder  tinged  with  unbelief,  helc 
their  solemn  court. 

And  I  confess  that  I  began  to  doubt,  as  the 
time  for  mounting  again  approached,  as  to  the  ex 
istence  of  the  marvels.  Was  it  possible  that  be 
fore  sunset  I  was  to  stand  by  a  living  tree  mort|l!i 
than  ninety  feet  in  circuit,  and  over  three  hundred 
feet  high  ?  Think  what  these  figures  mean,  mj 
hasty  reader,  when  transformed  into  solid  bark 
and  fibre.  Take  a  ball  of  cord,  measure  off  a 
hundred  feet  from  it,  cut  it  and  tie  the  ends,  and 
then,  by  the  aid  of  four  or  five  of  your  companions, 
stretch  it  into  a  circle,  (if  you  have  a  parlour 
spacious  enough  to  permit  the  experiment,)  and 
imagine  that  space  filled  with  a  column  of  a  vigorous 
cedar.  Now  conceive  this  tree  rooted  on  the  com- 
mon near  the  entrance.  What  do  you  say  to  the 
idea  of  looking  up  its  smooth  trunk  to  a  point 
higher  than  the  topmost  leaf  of  any  elm  on  the 
Tremont-street  mall,  and  of  seeing  there  a  bough 
thicker  than  the  largest  of  those  elms  shooting 
out  from  it  ?  What  do  you  say  to  the  fact  that  its 
plumes  would  nod  a  hundred  feet  above  the  vane 
at  Park  street  spire  ?  What  say  you  to  the  po* 
sibility,  if  it  lay  hollow  on  the  ground,  of  driving 
a  barouche  and  four  through  it  without  their  being 
able  to  touch  the  highest  point  of  its  curved  ceil- 
ing "  with  a  ten-foot  pole?"  Then  think  of  it  cut  'fi 
up  into  six  thousand  cords  of  wood. 

The  Mariposa  grove  stands  as  the  Creator  has 
fashioned  it,  unprofaned,  except  by  fire,  which, 
long  before  the  advent  of  Saxon  white  men,  had 
charred  the  base  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  stal- 
wart trees.  We  rode  on  for  an  hour,  climbing  all 
the  time,  till  we  reached  a  forest  plateau,  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  This  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  the  height  of  Mount  Washington,  where 
not  a  scrub  cau  grow.  Riding  on  a  few  rods, 
through  ordinary  evergreens  with  dark  stems,  we 
at  last  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  strange  colour  in  the 
forest.  It  is  a  tree  in  the  distance,  of  a  light  cin- 
uaiiion  hue.  We  ride  nearer  and  nearer,  seeing 
others  of  the  same  complexion  starting  out  in  the 
most  impressive  contrast  with  the  sombre  columns 
of  the  wilderness.  We  are  now  in  the  grove  of 
the  Titans.  We  single  out  one  of  them  for  a  first 
acquaintance,  aud  soon  dismount  at  its  roots.  I' 
must  confess  that  my  own  feelings  as  I  first  scanned 
it,  and  let  them  roam  up  its  tawny  pillar,  was  of 
intense  disappointment.  But  then  I  said  to  my- 
self, this  is  doubtless  one  of  the  striplings  of  the 
Anak  blood — only  a  small  affair  of  some  forty 
feet  in  girth.  I  took  out  the  measuring  line, 
fastened  it  to  the  trunk  with  a  knife,  and  walked 
around,  unwinding  as  I  went.  The  line  was' 
seventy  feet  long.  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  lino 
before  completing  the  circuit.  Nine  feet  more 
were  needed.  I  had  dismounted  before  a  structure 
eighty-four  feet  high,  and  should  not  have  guessed 
that  it  would  measure  more  than  fifteen  feet  through. 
It  did  not  look  to  me  twice  as  large  as  the  Big  Elm 
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>n  the  Common,  although  that  is  only  eighteen 
eet  in  circumference,  and  this  was  twenty-eight 
eet  in  diameter.  During  the  day  I  had  seen  a 
lozen  sugar  pines  which  appeared  to  be  far  more 
ofty.  The  next  one  we  measured  was  eighty-nine 
eet  and  two  inches  in  girth;  the  third  was  ninety 
eet.  There  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  of  the 
;iant  species  in  this  grove  as  in  the  Calaveras  clus- 
jer.  Divided  into  two  groups  there  are  six  hun- 
Ired  and  fifty  of  them  within  a  space  of  one  mile 
ind  three  quarters.  Colonel  Warren,  the  faithful 
jnd  self-sacrificing  friend  of  agricultural  interests 
p  this  state,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Calijor- 
tia  Farmer,  measured  the  principal  trees  of  one 
iroup  on  this  ridge,  some  three  years  ago,  and 
Dund  one  of  1 02  feet,  two  of  1 00  feet,  one  of  97  feet, 
be  of  92  feet,  one  of  82  feet,  one  of  80  feet,  two 
f  77  feet,  three  of  76  feet  and  thus  gradually  di- 
ainishing,  till  more  than  a  hundred  trees  were  on 
lis  list  that  measured  fifty  feet  and  upwards  in 
ircumference.  This  crowd  of  majestic  forms  ex- 
lains  the  disappointment  in  first  entering  the  grove, 
fhe  general  scale  is  too  immense.  Half  a  dozen  of 
le  largest  trees  spread  half  a  mile  apart,  and 
roperly  set  off  by  trees  of  six  or  eight  feet  in 
irth,  would  shake  the  most  volatile  mind  with 
we. 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  homeward  path  by 
nother  trail,  I  struck  off  the  track  with  one  of 
ur  party  to  see  some  "big  trees"  that  were  re- 
orted  to  us  a  mile  from  the  path,  near  Crane's  Flat. 
7e  found  them.    The  first  one  we  approached 
las  the  only  one  of  the  species  in  the  range  of  vi- 
on,  and  reared  its  snuff-coloured  columns  among 
pme  ordinary  firs.    How  majestic  it  swelled  and 
>wered !    My  companion  and  I  both  exclaimed  : 
This  is  the  largest  tree  we  have  yet  seen;  this 
ill  measure  more  than  a  hundred  feet."  We 
azed  for  a  long  time  at  its  soaring  stem,  from 
aich,  a  hundred  feet  above  us,  the  branches  that 
lot  out  bent  suddenly  upwards,  like  pictures  of 
>lden  candlesticks  in  the  Hebrew  temple.  It 
jmed  profane  to  put  a  measuring  tape  upon  such 
piece  of  organized  sublimity.    But  we  wanted 
know  how  much  more  than  a  hundred  feet  could 
8  claimed  for  it,  and  I  made  the  trial.    It  was 
st  fifty  six  feet  in  circuit,  but  little  more  than 
If  the  size  of  the  monarchs  in  Mariposa,  which 
seemed  to  excel  so  much  in  majesty.  There 
ere  a  hundred  trees  in  the  Mariposa  grove  larger 
ban  this,  and  all  of  them  together  did  not  make 
alf  the  impression  on  me  that  this  one  stamped 
ito  the  brain  at  first  sight. — From  a  California 
'jelter  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 


Humility,  with  the  growth  of  the,  better  seed  of 
he  kingdom. — I  think  I  have  seen  the  danger  of 
oung  men  or  women  dwelling  anywhere  else  than 
the  valley  of  humility.  Human  learning,  human 
ttainments  and  excellencies, — I  mean  all  those 
hings  that  are  obtained  by  the  memory,  judgment, 
easoning  powers,  and  mental  abilities,  separate 
om  any  immediate  influence  and  assistance  de- 
rived lrom  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom,  natural 
.cquisitious  and  talents,  are  well  in  their  places 
nd  are  serviceable  to  us,  when  kept  in  subjection 
the  pure  teaching*  of  Him,  "who  teaches"  by 
1,3  Spirit  "as  never  man  taught."  But  when 
ny  natural  faculty  or  talent  of  the  mind,  or  ac 
juisition  by  virtue  of  that  talent  or  faculty,  usurps 
nd  domineers  over  the  little  seed  of  the  kingdom 
sown  in  the  heart,  it  had  been  better  that  such  an 
snemy  were  cast  as  it  were  into  the  sea,  than  that 
such  mischief  should  be  done.  I  have  been 
jompany  with  some  young  persons  of  our  Society, 
»ho  have  been  not  a  little  injured  by  giving  way 
o  pride  and  foolish  talkativeness,  in  respect  to 


many  matters,  in  which,*  though  they  seem  well 
informed,  yet  not  keeping  in  the  littleness  and 
lowliness,  they  have  acquitted  themselves  but  ill, 
through  letting  in  a  forward,  prating  spirit.  Now 
the  best  light  in  which  we  can  view  true  talents 
and  virtues,  and  in  which  they  are  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage,  is  the  sombre  shade  of  humility. 
For  the  more  the  frame- work  is  clouded,  or  gilt,  or 
carved,  or  ornamented,  the  more  there  is  to  take 
off  the  attention  of  the  eye  from  the  picture  itself. 
So  that  it  seems  to  me  best  for  each  of  us  to  dwell 
in  the  littleness,  in  the  lowliness;  always  bearing  in 
mind  whence  we  are,  even  from  the  dust,  and 
whither  we  shall  return,  even  to  the  dust ;  and 
that  we  should  not  forget  from  whence  all  that  is 
good,  either  immediately  or  mediately  comes,  even 
from  the  source  of  all  good.  This  would  make 
us  backward  and  timid  at  giving  our  judgment;  it 
would  render  us  ready  and  willing  to  esteem  others 
better  than  ourselves;  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath;  because  we  should  be  patient,  hum- 
ble, forgiving  one  another,  loving  one  another, 
pitying  one  another;  for  we  should  then  know  how 
frail  man  is. — John  Barclay. 

How  to  Disarm  an  Enemy. — It  is  said  that 
bees  and  wasps  will  not  sting  a  person  whose  skin 
is  imbued  with  honey.  Hence  those  who  are 
much  exposed  to  the  venom  of  these  little  creatures, 
when  they  have  occasion  to  hive  bees,  or  to  take 
a  nest  of  wasps,  smear  their  face  and  hands  with 
honey,  which  is  found  to  be  the  best  preservative. 
When  we  are  annoyed  with  insult,  persecution  and 
opposition,  from  perverse  and  malignant  men,  the 
defence  against  their  venom  is  to  have  our  spirit 
bathed  in  honey.  Let  every  part  be  saturated 
with  meekness,  gentleness,  forbearance  and  pa- 
tience; and  the  most  spiteful  enemy  will  be  dis- 

remain  uninjured,  while  his  venom  returns  to 
corrode  his  own  malignant  bosom ;  or  what  is  far 
better,  the  honey  with  which  he  comes  into  con- 
tact will  neutralize  his  gall ;  the  coals  of  forgiving 
love  will  dissolve  his  hatred,  and  the  good  returned 
for  evil  will  overcome  evil  with  good. — Golden 
Rule. 

 ♦  —  

Schemes  of  trade  and  unprofitable  worldly  care. 
— Though  absent  in  body,  my  heart  yearns  for  my 
brethren  at  home,  with  desires  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  advancement. in  the  Truth.  I  am  very 
sensible  that  a  field  of  labour  will  open,  to  guard 
Friends  and  keep  them  from  stepping  into  schemes 
of  trade  and  unprofitable  worldly  cares.  It  will 
indeed  be  sorrowful,  if  any  who  have  been  brought 
to  see  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  its  friendships, 
and  had  their  prospects  towards  enduring  good, 
should  lose  the  sense  thereof,  and  run  with  a  giddy 
multitude  into  the  pursuit  of  earthly  treasure.  In 
obtaining  this  they  may  be  greatly  disappointed, 
and  may  lose  the  enjoyment  of  that  favour  which 
is  better  than  life.  Tohn  Pemberton,  while  in 
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Talebearing  and  Detraction. — Talebearing*^^ 

detraction  are  great  evils,  often  destructive  to  tne 
peace  and  comfort  of  civil,  social  and  religious 
society.  In  order  to  be  quite  clear  of  them,  we 
must  avoid  repeating  circumstances  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  another,  unless  we  are  clear  in 
our  minds  that  we  have  some  good  end  in  view  by 
so  doing.  If  we  know  them  to  be  true,  it  is  still  a 
violation  of  the  golden  rule  of  "  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,"  and  if 
we  are  not  quite  certain  of  their  truth,  it  is  a 
manifest  injustice.  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and 
down  as  a  talebearer  among  my  people."  "A 
whisperer  separateth  chief  friends." 

The  more  we  help  others  to  bear  their  burdens 
the  lighter  our  own  will  be. 
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How  tlve  lije  of  Truth  groweth  in  dominion.— 
I  have  found  myself  much  stripped  as  to  a  sense 
of  good,  and  tried  with  poverty  many  days.  I 
suppose  I  have  been  accounted  by  some,  as  one  of 
the  better  sort  of  people,  but  have  seen  great  oc- 
casion to  beware  of  a  disposition  that  would  feed 
upon  the  praise  or  commendations  of  others;  a 
carnal  selfish  spirit  is  very  apt  to  present  and  creep 
in  here  if  possible,  and  I  have  seen  it  hurt  many 
who  have  had  right  beginnings ;  it  always  intro- 
duced dimness  and  oppression,  to  the  pure,  precious, 
innocent  life  of  truth,  which  only  groweth  up  into 
dominion,  through  deep  abasement  of  soul  and  the 
entire  death  of  soM.—John  Churchman. 


There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  coloured  people  in  this  country 
so  effectually  as  by  giving  them  an  education  which 
may  prepare  them  for  filling  higher  positions  in  the 
community,  than  those  which  generally  are  occu- 
pied by  them.  This  consideration  induces  us  to 
look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the  re-opening  of 
the  evening  School  for  them  in  Camden  for  the 
winter,  and  we  hope  that  the  requisite  funds 
for  its  support  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  fur- 
nished by  Friends.  Instances  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  of  great  good  having  arisen  to  some 
from  the  education  received  at  the  kindred  school 
in  this  city,  and  we  hope  that  the  Association  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  schools  may  be  encouraged  in 

^tful^rmaf  Ifffifauf^ihrnf-ymm^,  wriss 

than  by  their  liberal  pecuniary  aid. 

CAMDEN  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Application  having  been  made  by  the  coloured 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Camden,  N.  J.,  to 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  to 
have  the  Evening  School  held  there  last  winter, 
re-opened  this  season;  the  Association  has  con- 
cluded to  again  take  charge  of  it,  if  sufficient  funds 
,n  be  obtained  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
school :  to  conduct  which  from  $200  to  $300  will 
be  required,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
session. 

One  hundred  and  forty  persons  entered  at  the 
school  last  winter,  and  there  was  an  average  at- 
tendance of  forty  for  each  evening  during  the 
whole  session.  The  school  is  believed  to  have 
been  of  much  advantage  to  those  who  partook  of 
its  benefits,  and  the  Association  hope  that  Friends 
will  feel  disposed  to  contribute  the  funds  necessary 
to  have  it  re-opened  this  year. 

Donations  for  the  support  of  the  school  may  be 
left  with, 

John  C.  Allen,  Treas.,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  N.  W.  cor.  Fifth 

and  Callowbill  Sts. 
Wm.  Evans,  Jr.,  No.  252  S.  Front  St. 
Barth.  W.  Beesley,  No.  32  N.  Eleventh  St. 
J.  Wistar  Evans,  No.  410  Race  St. 

Philadelphia. 

Or  Jno.  M.  Kaign,  and 

William  Cooper,  near  Camden,  N.  J. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States—  The  progress  of  the  Struggle—  So  far 
as  appears,  no  important  change  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  positions  of  the  hostile  armies  near  Wash- 
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Preparations  are  being  made  in  several  of  the 
!iern  ports  for  putting  a  large  naval  expedition  at 
sea  shortly.  The  formidable  efforts  of  the  rebels  to  get 
possession  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  will,  it  is  asserted, 
make  it  necessary  to  send  many  thousands  of  men 
westward,  that  otherwise  would  have  swelled  Gen. 
M-Clellan's  command  in  Virginia.  The  conflict  has  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions,  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
army  now  extending,  at  intervals,  from  Kansas  in  the 
West,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  requiring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  for  only  a  partial  tilling  up.  Al- 
though the  movement  is  very  slow,  the  northern  jour- 
nals contend  that  the  progress  of  events  points  clearly 
to  the  final  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  A  few  mouths 
ago  there  was  no  navy  at  home  or  capable  of  being 
called  home  speedily.  Now  the  whole  southern  coast 
is  blockaded,  and  nearly  all  the  rebel  privateers  have 
been  swept  from  the  sea.  Then  there  was  absolutely 
no  money  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and  none  could  be  bor- 
rowed except  at  enormous  rates  of  interest.  Now  funds 
are  freely  provided  to  meet  a  daily  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  It  is,  however,  admitted,  that  there  is 
a  great  want  of  able  military  commanders,  and  that  in 
this  respect  the  rebels  have  an  important  advantage 
over  the  Government. 

Virginia. — The  rebel  forces  under  Floyd  having  been 
largely  reinforced  so  as  to  make  an  aggregate  of  30,000 
men,  Gen.  Rosecrans  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
retrograde  movement  from  his  position  near  Sewalls 
Mountain.  On  the  10th  hisarmy  was  at  Mountain  Cave, 
twenty-five  miles  beyond  Gauley.  The  Federal  forces 
under  Gen.  Reynolds  were  posted  at  Elk  Mountain  and 
Green  Briar  Bridge.  They  have  driven  the  rebels  under 
Gen.  Lee  from  Big  Springs,  and  they  have  united  their 
forces  with  Floyd's  army.  The  rebels  attribute  their 
want  of  success  in  the  campaign  to  the  incapacity  of 
Gen.  Wise.  The  advanced  lines  of  the  Union  troops 
below  Washington  now  extend  into  Virginia  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles,  the  rebels  withdrawing  from  time 
to  time  so  as  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  But  little  can 
be  learned  as  to  their  numbers  or  condition.  Thatpor 
tion  of  Eastern  Virginia  into  which  the  Federal  troops 
have  penetrated  is  found  to  be  completely  deserted  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  farms  and  dwellings,  where  the 
buildings  have  not  been  burned  have  usually  been  left 
in  charge  of  a  few  old  negroes.  The  Union  men  have 
mostly  been  stripped  of  their  possessions  by  the  rebels 
Iiave  been  despoiled  would  amount  to  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  $30,000,000.  At  Richmond,  Va.,  some  kinds 
of  provisions  had  become  extremely  scarce.  Bacon 
could  scarcely  be  procured  at  any  price,  and  articles  of 
luxury  were  beyond  the  reach  of  all,  except  the  wealthy 
All  the  coffee  in  ihe  city  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Confederate  government  at  50  and  00  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  residents  make  use  of  rousted  rye,  carrots,  &c,  as 
a  substitute. 

Kentucky.— The  news  fiom  this  State  is  said  to  be 
more  encouraging.  The  enlisting  for  the  U.  S.  service 
was  progressing  rapidly;  the  Union  fortes  were  con 
stuntly  increasing  and  the  rebels  becoming  discouraged. 
No  serious  conflict  had  yet  occurred  ;  in  some  small 
skirmishes  the  rebels  had  been  the  greater  sufferers. 
The  rebel  forces  at  Columbus  are  reported  to  number 
30,000.  John  C.  Bnekenridge  and  oilier  rebel  leaders 
were  organizing  a  large  rebel  camp  in  Floyd  county. 

Public  Lands. — Notwithstanding  the  great  depression 
in  business,  land  warrants  under  the  act  of  ls55 
amounting  to  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  acres,  have  been 
located  during  the  year  ending  Sixth  month  30th  last 
The  Government  now  owns  60,000,000  acres  which 
have  been  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale,  and  are  ready 
for  private  entry. 

Dr.  Hayes  Polar  Expedition.— A  despatch  from  Halifax 
mentions  the  arrival  there  of  Dr.  Hayes'  vessel  and  party 
excepting  two  of  their  number,  who  had  died.  One  of 
these  was  August  Sontag,  the  astronomer.  The  des- 
patch says,  "Dr.  Hayes  reached  Smith's  straits  ou  the 
20th  of  August  of  last  year,  but  could  not  penetrate  the 
straits  with  his  vessel,  either  last  season  or  this.  He 
Wintered  at  Port  Foulke,  near  Cape  Alexander,  and  with 
a  dog  sledge  reached  lat.  81  deg.  35  mill,  on  May  18th 
of  this  year. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  378. 

On  the  12th  inst.  the  banks  in  this  city  had  $41,139,106 
in  specie  in  their  vaults.  The  stock  market  has  be- 
come much  more  active,  and  prices  generally  are  higher. 
The  importations  of  foreign  merchandize  continue  very 
light.  The  exports  have  been  40  per  cent  greater  than 
in  18C0,  from  K i r.s t  month  1st  to  date.  The  total  immi- 
gration from  Europe  the  present  year  up  to  the  close  of 
Inst  week,  was  58,571  against  83,108,  for  the  cones- 
ponding  portion  of  lu;t  year. 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  217. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — Effective  measures  are 
to  be  immediately  taken  to  repair  and  open  this  import- 
ant work  along  its  entire  length. 

Missouri. — General  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Adjutant-General  Thomas,  were  at  St.  Louis  on  the  12th 
inst,  having  been  despatched  to  Missouri  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  things  by 
personal  observation  and  enquiry.  On  the  13th,  they 
proceeded  to  Jefferson  City  and  had  a  conference  with 
General  Fremont.  The  latter  appears  to  have  many 
warm  friends  especially  among  the  German  volunteers, 
who  earnestly  deprecate  his  removal.  Gen.  Fremont's 
army  has  been  increased  to  35,000  men,  and  will,  it  is 
said,  soon  be  raised  to  a  much  larger  number  by  rein- 
forcements from  the  eastern  states. 

The  rebel  forces  under  Gen.  Price,  were  very  large  at 
Lexington,  but  a  considerable  portion  were  irregular 
troops,  assembled  for  the  occasion,  who  dispersed  to 
their  homes  when  the  retrograde  movement  southward 
commenced.  Wheu  the  rebel  army  left  Lexington  it 
was  estimated  at  15,000  to  18,000  men.  It  was  believed 
Price  would  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  M'Culloch, 
before  venturing  on  a  general  engagement. 

A  Leavenworth  paper  says  it  has  information  to  the 
effect  that  about  100  slaves  leave  Missouri  every  day 
for  Kansas.  A  widely  spread  slave  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  Jasper  county,  but  was  suppressed 
promptly  and  a  number  of  the  insurgents  executed. 

Southern  Items. — There  is  great  rejoicing  throughout 
the  South  over  the  capture  of  Lexington  and  the  diffi 
culty  on  account  of  Gen.  Fremont's  management  of 
affairs  in  Missouri. 

A  statement  in  the  Galveston  News  makes  the  num- 
ber of  Texan  troops  now  in  the  field  20,000,  of  which 
3,000  are  in  Virginia,  4,000  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
and  4,000  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  issued  his  proclama- 
tion postively  prohibiting  planters  and  others  from 
sending  cotton  in  either  large  or  small  quantities  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  The  blockade  of  all  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  complete. 

Thirteen  hundred  Indian  warriors  crossed  the  Arkansas 
river  near  Fort  Smith  recently,  on  their  way  to  join  the 
rebel  army  in  Missouri. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  boasts  that  the  rebel  com 

mauders  are  as  fully  informed  of  all  northern  movements 
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ments  at  Richmond. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  inst.,  the  U.  S.  forces  en- 
camped on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  near  Fort  Pickens,  were 
surprised  and  attacked  by  detachments  from  several 
southern  regiments.  The  contest  was  a  severe  oue 
many  being  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

The  Military  Committee  of  Memphis  have  made  an 
appeal  to  planters  not  to  ship  any  more  cotton  and  to- 
bacco to  that  city,  and  given  notice  that  if  any  more  b 
shipped  there  it  will  be  returned  into  the  couutry  at  th 
expense  of  the  owners. 

The  steamer  Bermuda,  from  Liverpool,  has  run  the 
blockade  and  arrived  at  Savannah  with  a  very  valuable 
cargo,  consisting  of  rifled  cannon,  powder,"  shot  and 
shells,  Enfield  rifles,  blankets,  gunpowder,  quinine  and 
medical  stores.  The  Bermuda  is  an  iron  clad  vessel  of 
1500  tons,  and  her  cargo  cost  about  $1,000,000.  She 
is  being  prepared  for  a  privateer,  and  will  soon  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  California  steamers. 

North  Carolina.— Since  the  capture  of  the  forts  at 
Hatteras  Inlet  the  rebels  have  displayed  much  activity 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  Federal  forces  from  ob- 
taining further  advantages.  Since  the  capture  of  the 
steamer  Fanny,  about  2500  rebels  crossed  over  from  the 
main  land  and  attacked  a  regiment  of  Federal  troops 
stationed  on  the  island  some  distance  from  Hatteras  and 
compelled  it  to  retreat.  The  regiment  lost  seventy  men, 
taken  prisoners,  but  brought  off  its  tents,  provisions,  &c! 
It  owed  its  escape  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
rebels  have  quite  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  iu  the  sound, 
renderingany  further  advance  from  Hatteras  Inlet  unsafe 
for  the  Federal  forces  until  they  are  furnished  with  a 
number  of  vessels  of  light  draught.  It  is  said  also, 
that  several  more  regiments  of  U.  S.  troops  are  needed 
iu  that  quarter. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  2nd  inst.  The  bank 
of  France  has  advanced  its  rate  of  discount  to  six  per 
cent. 

The  bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
I"  34  per  cent.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm 
but  unchanged.  The  ship  Henry  Clay  had  been  wrecked 
ofl  lslay,  Scotland.  The  passengers  and  crew  were 
saved. 


Advices  from  Chita  state  that  the  American  squadror. 
had  left  for  home,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  vessel 
which  remained  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchants,  and  had  gone  suddenly  to  Shanghae 
where  a  schooner  was  reported  to  be  fitting  out  for  s 
privateer. 

A  Russian  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Swellana,  of  ont 
hundred  guns  and  eight  hundred  men,  had  been  lost  on 
the  coast  of  Japan.  All  the  crew  are  reported  to  havj 
perished. 

Details  of  the  night  attack  on  the  residence  of  the 
British  Legation  in  Japan,  are  published.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ruffians  were  suborned  by  some  of  the  power- 
ful opposition  nobles  who  lately  retired  from  power  upon 
the  foreign  question.  The  Japanese  Government  affected 
great  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

The  London  Times  calls  for  a  strong  naval  demonstra- 
tion against  Japan,  in  preference  to  a  simple  remon- 
strance. 

Spain  still  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  Sovereign  ol 
Naples  but  Francis  the  second.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Italian  Minister  will  soon  leave  Madrid. 


RECEIPTS. 

Page  24,  T.  Crozier,  Io.,  for  vols.  33  and  34,  read  3- 

and  35. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  14 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  2t 
S.  Third  street ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  615 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whit- 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hilles 
Frankford;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  No 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — John  C.  Allen 
William  Bettle,  John  M.  Whitall. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  m.  u. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

j  ue  winier  session  or  the  school  will  commence  on 
Second-day  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Pupila 
who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go  by  the 
cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  with  tickets 
by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot,  N.  E.  corner  of  18th 
and  Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street 
Road  Station  on  the  arrival  .of  the  8, 10-30  and  2  o'clock 
trains  on  Second  and  Third  days.  Small  packages  for 
the  pupils  if  left  at  Frieuds'  bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  St., 
on  Sixth  days  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded.  Thei 
suge  as  hertofore  will  meet  the  first  train  of  cars  on  its 
arrival  at  the  Street  Road  Station  every  day  except 
First  days. 

West-Town,  Tenth  month,  1861. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  winter  session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
the  4th  of  the  ELventh  mouth  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please 
make  early  application  for  their  admission,  to  Dubre 
Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scat- 
tergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
Near  West  Grove  station,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore Central  Rail  Road.    The  winter  session  will 
open  on  2nd  day  the  4ih  of  next  mouth.    For  informal 
lion  or  circulars  apply  to, 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 
Tenth  mo.,  1S61.  West  Grove  P.  U.,  Pa. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Bee,  predicts  the 
lion  by  France  of  the  southern  rebels. 


early  recogni- 


WANTED. 

A  young  man  to  assist  the  subscriber  in  his  school  at 
Haddontield  ;  for  particulars  address, 

Richard  J.  Allen, 
Haddontield,  N.  J. 

Married,  on  third  day,  Tenth  mo.  Stb,  1861,  at  Friends 
Meeting  house  on  Sixth  street,  Samuel  L.  Fox  and 
II  lbriet  Brown,  both  of  this  city. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Lank. 
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(Continued  from  page  50.) 

Diary  continued,  1761. — "In  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  mouths  I  was  at  many  meetings  abroad,  as 
Haddonfield,  Philadelphia,  Concord,  Kennett,  New 
Dastle,  &c.  It  was  still  a  low  time  with  me,  and  fear 
sometimes  prevailed  that  I  had  not  entered  in  at 
the  right  door.  What  to  do,  I  knew  not.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  I  desire,  riches,  wisdom, 
honour,  pleasure  or  anything  else  in  comparison  of 
the  love  and  favour  of  God.  I  am  ready  with 
Peter  to  say,  ^Behold,  I  have  left  all,  to  follow 
thee,'  and  am  a  fool  among  men  for  thy  sake. 

"  Seventh  month,  24th.  It  has  loug  been  my 
desire  to  accompany  some  public  Friend,  on  a 
jjourney,  being  weary  of  business,  and  the  hurries 
of  the  world,  and  hoping  it  would  be  a  better  time 
with  me,  if  I  was  from  home,  and  free  from  cum- 
ber. Such  an  opportunity  now  offered.  It  was 
to  accompany  Ann  Newlin  to  Sassafras,  where  we 
'were  to  join  Jane  Crossfield,  [from  England,]  in 

er  visit  to  the  meetings  on  the  eastern  shore  in 
ryland,  and  to  those  in  the  lower  counties  in 

Delaware. 

"  I  went  the  journey  proposed;  was  with  Jane  at 
all  these  meetings,  [being  absent]  about  three 
Iweeks.  Eighth  month  10th,  after  returning  home, 
U  attended  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Concord. 
itBefore  I  went  this  journey  I  had  been  very  desir- 
pus  to  get  a  little  from  home,  expecting  I  should 
not  have  such  heavy,  distressing  seasons,  but  it 
Iproved  a  low  time  with  me  throughout  the  journey, 
(which  I  think  has  afforded  me  instruction.  1 
have  been  taught  that  I  was  mistaken  in  conclud- 
ing, that  either  the  company  of  good  Friends,  or 
a  total  deliverance  from  secular  affairs  could  pro- 
pure  me  peace.  I  am  sensible  that  with  the  Lord 
[are  the  issues  of  life  and  peace,  which  are  only  to 
be  obtained  when  he  is  pleased  to  open  and  hand 
thern  forth,  and  no  engagements  in  business  or 
[•want  of  instrumental  help,  will  hinder  those  from 
[(obtaining  peace,  who  diligently  seek  for  it. 

"Ninth  month  4th.  All  the  Lord's  merciful 
Ivisitations  are  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance. 
BThis  eveniDg  1  walked  solitarily  out  to  our  pasture, 
and  there  sitting  down  on  the  ground  and  turning 
buy  mind  inwardly  towards  the  Lord,  he  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  be  near  me.  Under  a  sense 
Whereof,  my  spirit  was  bent  in  reverent  worship, 
land  I  was  sweetly  comforted  in  him,  who  is  still 


SEVENTH-DAY,  TENTH  MONTH  26,  1861. 


mindful  of  those  whose  desire  is  to  him  for  strength 
and  preservation.  These,  praised  be  his  holy  name, 
he  mercifully  vouchsafes  in  the  needful  time,  well 
knowing  that  his  children  cannot  live  without  him. 
I  was  afresh  encouraged  to  hold  on  my  way  Zion- 
ward,  and  to  offer  to  him  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  to  be  what  he  would  have  me  to  be. 

"  Ninth  month  26th.  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
our  Yearly  Meeting.  My  mind  for  a  considerable 
time  before  leaving  home,  had  been  bowed  with 
reverent  desire  that  I  might  be  prepared  to  attend 
this,  our  yearly  solemnity.  As  I  turned  my  mind 
to  the  Lord,  who  never  fails  to  regard  those  who 
depend  upon  him,  he  was  pleased  in  good  degree 
to  grant  me  a  consolatory  season.  His  love  dwelt 
in  my  mind,  and  fervent  desires,  and  earnest  cries 
were  raised  to  him  in  secret,  that  he  might  grant 
me  preservation  from  evil  in  all  my  conduct. 

"During  the  several  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline,  in  the  main  I  had  pretty  good  satis- 
faction. I  staid  over  the  week-day  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  and  many  country  Friends  were  there. 
It  was  a  very  large  meeting,  and  a  very  memorable 
time.  The  Lord's  merciful  regard  was  vouchsafed 
to  us,  greatly  confirming  Friends  in  that  holy  fel- 
lowship and  union,  into  which  all  the  Lord's  chil- 
dren, according  to  their  measures,  are  gathered. 

"Tenth  month,  13th.  I  went  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Centre,  having  no  prospect  of  anything 
but  to  suffer,  which  I  was  made  willing  to  bear. 
After  meeting,  I  came  home  without  company  but 
not  without  renewed  cause  of  thankfulness  and 
praise  to  the  Lord,  the  great  and  good  shepherd 
of  his  flock.  His  regard  greatly  increased  my 
love  to  him,  and  my  desire  that  I  might  be  pre- 
served from  falling,  and  be  conducted  in  the  way 
that  is  acceptable  to  him,  receiving  him  on  his  own 
terms. 

"  17th.  Joseph  White  being  on  his  return  from 
England,  where  he  has  been  on  a  religious  visit,  I 
accompanied  him  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  way  we 
had  conversation  upon  divers  matters,  some  to  sat- 
isfaction, and  others  sorrowful,  such  as  that  there 
was  a  great  declension  amongst  Friends  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland  from  primitive  zeal 
and  concern  for  the  maintainance  of  the  discipline 
of  the  church.  There  is  some  hope  of  a  revival, 
through  the  labour  of  a  committee  of  about  sixty 
Friends,  who  gave  in  their  names  at  the  last 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  to  visit  all  the  Meet- 
ings for  Discipline  throughout  the  nation. 

"  We  went  to  see  our  Friends  John  Stephenson, 
Robert  Proud,  Hannah  Harris,  Elizabeth  Wilkin- 
son and  Alice  Hall,  who  came  over  in  the  ship 
with  Joseph  White,  and  were  just  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  we  arrived  there. 

"Eleventh  month,  9th.  I  was  at  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Concord,  where  were  three  of  the  above 
mentioned  Friends,  viz.,  J.  S.,  It.  P.  and  A  H. 
They  had  good  service. 

"11th.  I  accompanied  them  to  Wilmington, 
and  they  were  at  our  Monthly  Meeting.  The  next 
day  I  went  with  them  to  Kennett  Monthly  Meet- 
ing,— the  day  following  to  Bradford,  and  from 
thence  to  London  Grove. 

"  16th.    In  the  morniug,  before  I  arose,  after  a 
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painful  travail  and  exercise,  I  thought  I  was  in  some 
degree  made  sensible  of  Divine  regard  extended, 
which  renewed  a  strong  desire  in  me,  that  I  might 
be  preserved  in  the  way  of  Truth.  I  have  at 
times  distressed  myself  when  in  company  with 
good  Friends,  considering  how  valuable,  eminent 
and  serviceable  they  were,  and  favoured  with  the 
enjoyment  of  heavenly  goodness,  whilst  I  seemed 
good  for  nothing,  miserable  and  never  likely  to  be 
otherwise.  Through  these  thoughts  I  have  been 
discouraged  and  ready  to  give  out, — but  I  am  now 
sensible  that  it  is  not  right  to  make  such  use  of  the 
example  of  the  good  and  worthy.  I  ought  to  be 
content  under  the  present  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  patiently  awaiting  his  time  for  moving 
forward,  not  being  discouraged,  or  giving  up  tie 
struggle  because  1  cannot  go  so  fast  as  I  wish,  nor 
be  of  as  much  service  as  I  desire  to  be ;  for  this 
very  desire  may  have  something  of  self  in  it." 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  mouth,  writing  to  one 
of  his  cousins,  who  was  a  communicant  among  the 
Presbyterians  he  says,  "  I  have  often  remembered 
thee  with  strong  desire  for  thy  advancement  in  the 
Truth,  and  increase  in  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  riches  and  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  which  would, 
if  given  way  to,  have  redeemed  thee  from  all 
shadows,  and  directed  thee  to  the  substance.  The 
secret  operations  of  this  grace,  I  believe  thou  hast 
felt  in  time  past.  Oh!  may  thou  diligently  wait 
for  it,  attend  to  it,  for  the  work  of  thy  salvation 
must  be  effected  by  it.  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  that 
'  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  not  of 
ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.'  To  this  grace  I 
commend  thee;  observe  its  directions,  faithfully 
and  honestly  obey  its  requirings,  then  thou  wilt 
have  peace  here  and  a  happy  resting  place  here- 
after." 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  his  cousin,  Heed 
Ferris,  of  Oblong,  after  informing  him  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  five  Friends  from  England  on  a  visit  to 
the  churches  of  America,  he  says  "  they  are  at  this 
time  to  the  southward.  I  spent  about  a  week  with 
John  Stevenson  and  Robert  Proud,  whose  com- 
pany and  conversation  were  both  agreeable  and 
edifying.  I  believe  they  will  be  of  good  service  in 
this  country.  Joseph  White  of  Bucks  county,  came 
in  the  same  vessel,  having  visited  the  meetings  in 
England  and  Ireland  to  good  satisfaction.  By  him 
I  learn  that  Ann  Moore  is  well  received,  and  likely 
to  have  acceptable  service  in  that  nation,  which  I 
was  glad  to  hear  of." 

In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Gaius  Talcott,  dated 
Eleventh  month  26th,  he  says,  "  In  answer  to  thy 
desire  of  knowing  how  it  fares  with  me,  I  can  just 
say,  that  I  find  it  safe  for  me  at  present  to  keep 
pretty  still  and  quiet,  saying  very  little  concerning 
myself;  as  on  the  one  hand  I  have  nothing  to  boast 
of.  so  on  the  other  I  ought  not  to  murmur  or  com- 
plain at  the  Lord's  dealings,  who  best  knows  how 
to  prepare  us  for  his  use  and  service.  I  was  truly 
glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  my  cousins 
Mercy  and  Sarah,  and  much  desire  their  preserva- 
tion from  all  hurtful  things.  I  doubt  but  as  thou 
suggests,  they  may  be  in  danger  of  hurting  them- 
selves by  too  much  talking  about  religion.  Thi*  is 
an  error  people  too  frequently  fall  into.    Lt  tends 
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to  the  wasting  of  the  life  and  virtue  of  religion. 
Our  friend,  Jane  Crossfield,  embarked  for  England 
about  the  22nd  of  last  month,  after  having  visited 
most  of  the  meetings  in  the  several  provinces  in 
about  thirteen  months.  This  is  less  time  than  any 
Friend  of  late  hath  done  it  in.  The  visit  was 
to  reputation  of  Truth,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends.  I  was  with  her  two  weeks  in  Maryland 
and  found  her  company  agreeable  and  instructive." 


(.To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 


Education.    No.  1. 

A  LITTLK  ARITHMETIC  FOR   TEACHERS  AND 
PARENTS. 
24  hours  make  one  day. 
7  days      "      "  week. 
52  weeks    "      "  year. 

Add  3  hours  of  morning  school,  2  of  afternoon 
school,  and  1  of  evening  school,  for  the  sum  of  the 
time  of  actual  school  exercises  :  then  add  one  hour 
of  morning  study,  1  of  noon,  and  1  of  evening, 
and  you  have  the  sum  of  the  time  which  may  be 
safely  taken  for  a  healthy  pupil  out  of  the  24, 
for  school  routine,  viz.  9  hours.  You  then  have 
left  15  hours  for  sleeping,  eating,  exercise,  private 
reading  and  other  reading,  and  social  converse  or 
other  mental  recreation.  Allow  8  hours  for  sleep, 
and  7  are  left  for  the  other  purposes.  Subtract  3 
for  the  table,  cleaning  teeth  and  purposes  of  clean- 
liness, and  another  for  reading,  there  are  still  left 
3  hours  which  in  many  boarding  schools  and  col- 
leges are  thrown  back  irrevocably  to  the  wings  of 
time,  and  borne  away  with  their  fearful  records — 
three  hours,  daily,  which,  even  with  all  the  induce- 
ments for  wholesome  exercise,  many  scholars  (un- 
der the  common  regimen,  out  of  school,)  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with.  Take  out  again,  3  parts, 
of  half  an  hour  each,  for  play;  there  still  remain 
li  hours  each  day,  which  every  teacher  thoroughly 
in  earnest  for  the  whole  welfare  of  his  charge, 
might  turn  to  incalculable  gain  to  them,  and  to 
himself  also,  in  improved  health  and  moral  vigour. 
I  have  allowed  larger  shares  of  time  than  are 
common  to  the  other  claims,  in  most  schools  ;* 
and  now  will  give  to  the  teacher  all  of  7th  day, 
and  all  of  1st  day ;  supposing  that  his  place  shall 
be  supplied  by  some  suitable  arrangement  of  of- 
ficers, so  that  he  shall  owe  to  his  pupils  |  of  the 
week,  to  be  divided  as  above. 

Thus  by  a  fair  apportionment  of  time,  to  the 
several  duties,  and  demands  properly  falling  upon 
teachers  and  scholars,  both  separately  and  together, 
there  are  three  half  hours  which  they  might  spend 
daily  together  expressly  for  mutual  improvement, 
in  health,  in  virtue,  in  beneficence,  in  cheerfulness, 
and  in  all  the  proper  enjoyments  of  rational,  im- 
mortal and  accountable  beings.  This  would  be 
not  only  one  means  of  rendering  government  easy, 
and  all  their  mutual  intercourse  pleasant  and  har- 
monious, but  it  would  infuse  a  high  degree  of  ani- 
mation and  industry  throughout  the  varied  exer- 
cises of  the  school  room.  Some  may  think  this 
costs  them  too  much;- — it  costs  truly,  some  self- 
control,  some  resolution,  some  self-denial,  some 
little  sacrifice  of  time,  i.  e.,  about  ^  of  =  ^ssa 
=  ,  j of  the  week.    Ans.,  "nearly." 

Y.  W. 

West  Whitcland,  14th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1861. 

Let  the  mantle  of  worldly  enjoyment  hang  loose 
about  you,  that  it  may  be  easily  dropped  when 
death  comes  to  carry  you  into  another  world. 
When  a  christian's  heart  is  truly  weaned  from  the 
world,  he  is  prepared  for  death. 

*  And  perhaps  more  than  is  right. 


What  the  Cross  Achieves. 

When  Paul  declared  his  purpose  to  glory  in  the 
cross  of  Christ  exclusively,  because  through  Christ 
the  world  was  crucified  unto  him,  and  he  to  the 
world,  he  represents  in  the  measure  of  it,  a  con- 
dition of  spiritual  attainment  which  few  have 
reached.  Yet,  in  his  own  measure,  what  Paul  as- 
serted of  himself,  is  true  of  every  real  believer. 
Through  the  cross  of  Christ  he  is  dead,  or  at  least 
in  process  of  dying,  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to 
him.  This  statement  might  be  verified  of  the 
world  in  many  of  its  aspects.  Take  at  present,  a 
single  one — its  aspect  of  frivolity,  gaiety  and  folly. 

As  such,  it  spreads  every  where  its  scenes  of 
extravagance  and  display.  It  decks  its  votaries 
in  brilliant  costume,  and  invites  them  to  its  surfeit- 
ing, intoxicating  board.  It  leads  them  through  its 
airy  dance,  and  bids  them  forget  care  in  those  ed- 
dying circles  from  which  God  is  exe'uded  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  cannot  be 
spoken  without  producing  a  sneer  or  a  scowl.  It 
drowns  in  its  merry  music  the  sense  of  mortality, 
and  the  deeper  forebodings  of  conscience.  Who 
can  estimate  the  influence  of  the  world  in  this  as- 
pect of  it  over  the  majority  of  mankind.  Many 
of  those  even  who  know  it  to  be  evil  are  under  its 
bewitching  spell.  The  world  is  alive  to  them  aud 
they  to  it.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  them 
is  not  accidental,  mechanical,  and  easily  broken. 
It  is  organic,  like  the  ligatures  and  tendons  that 
connect  one  part  of  the  body  with  another.  They 
are  of  the  world,  and  the  world  of  them ;  the  gay 
follies  of  the  world  are  met  by  a  spirit  in  them 
that  coalesces  with  the  impulse  of  a  native  affinity. 

But  a  christian  dies  to  the  world's  follies.  He, 
through  the  Spirit,  breaks  its  snare.  The  bond  of 
sympathy  is  dissolved.  He  is  crucified  with  Christ, 
and  rises  with  him  to  a  higher  life,  in  which  the 
love  of  sinful  pleasure  vanishes.  Not  that  he 
ceases  to  be  happy;  it  is  as  a  believer  that  his 
happiness  begins,  when  he  lays  down  his  burden 
at  the  cross.  Not  that  he  ceases  to  enjoy  all  that 
the  world  offers  him  that  is  innocent  and  pure;  the 
innocent  joys  of  this  life  are  made  more  joyful  in 
many  respects,  because  they  come  to  him  as  God's 
gifts,  with  the  impress  of  his  approving  smile  upon 
them.  Not  that  he  is  sour  and  scrupulous,  afraid 
of  cheerfulness  and  pleasantry;  these  though  they 
are  chastened,  and  in  a  measure  spiritualized,  are 
not  severely  repressed  by  the  gospel.  But  the  love 
of  Christ,  with  its  serene,  ennobling,  hallowing  in- 
fluence, has  so  taken  possession  of  his  heart,  as  to 
render  unhallowed  joys  altogether  distasteful  to 
him.  Why  should  this  be  deemed  strange  ?  If 
holy  loves  and  joys  enter  in,  their  opposites  must 
go  out,  for  every  one  knows  that  strongly  antago- 
nistic affections  cannot  co-exist  with  influential 
power  in  the  same  mind.  It  is  reasonable,  it  is 
necessary,  that  the  believer  and  the  world  should 
die  to  each  other.  Readers,  is  the  experience 
yours  ? — ProL.  Churchman. 

An  admonition  for  some  of  our  Youth. — I  am 
now  under  great  exercise  of  spirit,  together  with 
some  other  Friends,  on  account  of  a  loose,  libertine 
spirit,  which  has  got  up,  particularly  in  some  of 
our  youth,  who  in  a  stiff  spirit,  would  introduce 
some  things  that  the  spirit  of  Truth  led  us  out  of, 
and  which,  I  know  from  most  assured  experience, 
was  the  Lord's  doing.  So  I,  with  other  concerned 
Friends,  have  laboured  exceedingly  to  stand  in  the 
gap,  and  oppose  that  unruly  spirit.  May  the 
Lord,  if  it  be  His  blessed  will,  interpose  and  briug 
it  down  by  His  mighty  power,  aud  humble  them  in 
mercy,  that  so  they  may  not  stand  in  opposition, 
which  would  lead  to  their  own  destruction  forever. 
— Joseph  Pike. 


Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 

BETHEL,  SHILOH,  AND  THE  WELL   AT  SYCHAE 

(Continued  from  page  53.) 

Our  next  point  of  interest  was  Shiloh.  Its  nam 
on  the  lips  of  the  ignorant  peasantry,  unperplexe 
by  any  monastic  tradition,  identifies  it.  It  i 
called  Seilun.  An  ancient  well  marks  the  plae 
where  Shiloh  was,  and  the  hill-side  is  thickly  strew 
with  stones,  interspersed  with  tufts  of  parche 
vegetation.  It  is,  iudeed,  a  desolation,  a  dcsola 
tion  of  many  generations.  Nowhere  do  Bible  word 
come  more  vividly  to  the  mind  than  here. 

Here  the  ark  found  its  first  resting-place  afte 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  were  over.  Her 
the  yearly  feast  was  held  to  the  Lord,  when  th 
daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out  to  dance  in  tb 
dances.  To  this  dreary,  solitary  spot,  untenante 
even  by  Arab  peasants,  with  its  dry  well  on  tb 
stony  hill,  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  up  of  old  t 
worship  from  the  maritime  plains  and  the  wesl 
through  the  eastern  passes,  from  the  firat  settle 
ments  in  wooded  Gilead  and  the  Jordan  valley 
from  the  hills  of  Judsea  on  the  south. 

Here,  too,  is  the  undoubted  locality  of  tha 
touching  story,  which,  almost  earlier  than  an 
other,  is  listened  to  by  little  children  in  Christiai 
lauds.  On  this  very  spot  the  infant  Samuel  heap 
God  speak.  The  scene  of  the  dear  old  nurser 
picture  we  all  know,  is  actually  here.  Here  Han 
nah  came  year  after  year  to  the  sacrifice  in  bit 
terness  of  soul.  Here  one  year,  rising  from  th 
feast  where  none  but  Elkanah  would  miss  hei 
presence,  she  knelt  outside  the  curtained  Taberna 
cle,  on  this  hill-side,  beneath  this  clear  azure  skj 
And  on  one  of  these  stones,  scattered  around  us 
then  a  seat,  Eli  sat  and  watched  the  speechless 
quivering  lips,  and  marked  that  woman  of  a  sor 
rowful  spirit  in  the  agony  of  her  voiceless  prayers 
and  unlike  the  High  Priest  in  the  holiest  now  fo 
evermore,  misunderstood  the  broken-hearted  sup 
pliant,  aud  reproached  her  as  if  the  cup  which  s 
overflowed  for  her  had  been  a  cup  of  intoxicatioi 
instead  of  one  of  reproach  and  grief.  And  up  thi 
hill  she  came  again  with  her  little  son,  and  dedi 
cated  him  to  God,  no  more  speechless  and  sad,  he 
gratitude  overflowing  in  a  song  whose  propheti 
words  blend  with  that  other  song,  also  from 
woman's  lips;  that  magnificat  in  which  all  Chris: 
tendom  shares,  singing  evermore,  "  To  us  a  chih 
is  born,  to  us  a  Sen  is  given." 

And  to  this  sanctuary,  year  after  year,  sfo 
came  up  again.  The  feet  of  her  children  tripping 
up  this  hill-side  beside  her,  their  prattling  voice 
in  her  ears  and  blending  them  with  hers  in  thanks 
giving,  as  she  brought  that  annual  gift  to  her  first 
born,  aud  clothed  him  in  the  little  coat  her  hand; 
had  been  busy  with  before  she  came. 

And  here,  not  on  the  open  hill,  but  in  the  tentec 
temple,  the  child  Samuel  ministered  to  the  Lord 
and  one  night,  in  the  dim  lamplight,  as  he  laj 
down  to  sleep  near  the  ark,  heard  that  mysteriom 
voice,  three  times  repeated,  and  at  last  understood 
and  answered  by  the  childish  voice  in  the  word, 
we  know  so  well,  "  Speak  Lord,  for  thy  servan 
heareth." 

Then  came  the  doom  of  the  house  of  Eli,  and  th 
old  man,  once  more  sitting  on  a  seat  by  the  way 
side  (as  wheu  before  be  had  marked  Hannah,)  rc 
ceived  the  terrible  tidings  of  the  ruin  of  his  house 
and  of  his  people,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture  o 
the  sacred  ark,  fell  backward  from  his  seat  anc 
died — on  this  hill-side. 

Thus  the  ark  and  the  divine  presence  passedltii 
from  Shiloh,  and  the  name  of  Shiloh  passes  fron 
the  Bible.    The  dominion  of  Benjamin,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  is  transferred  to  Judah.    The  sane 
tuary  is  transferred  to  Zion.    Then,  after  th« 
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jlapse  of  centuries,  the  name  of  Shiloh  is  heard 
again  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  of  lamentation 
(Jer.  vii.  12-14;  xxvi.  8.)  It  had  passed  into  a 
by-word  of  desolation  and  ruin.  il  But  go  ye  now 
unto  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set 
my  name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for 
the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel.  And  now, 
because  ye  have  done  all  these  works,  saith  the 
(Lord,  and  I  spake  unto  you,  rising  up  early  and 
speaking,  but  ye  heard  not ;  and  I  called  you,  but 
ye  answered  not ;  therefore  will  1  do  unto  this 
house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  wherein  ye 
^rust,  and  unto  the  place  which  I  gave  to  you  and 
fo  your  fathers,  as  1  have  done  to  Shiloh." 

The  prophecy  evidently  made  a  deep  impression, 
for  "Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeremiah  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  to  speak  unto  all  the  people,  that  the 
priests,  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people,  took 
dim,  saying,  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  Why  hast 
thou  prophesied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
This  house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,  and  this  city  shall 
be  desolate  without  an  inhabitant  ?  And  all  the 
people  were  gathered  against  Jeremiah  in  the  house 
pf  the  Lord." 

Through  the  crimes  of  the  later  monarchy  this 
desolate  hill  stood  a  warning  to  Jerusalem.  To 
as  who  had  stood  so  lately  on  the  site  of  the  le- 
velled temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  thus  seen  both 
lesolations  accomplished,  the  ruin  which  the  Jews 
f>f  Jeremiah's  time  knew  so  well,  and  the  ruin 
which  they  thought  so  impossible,  this  dreary  hill 
f)f  Seilum  had  indeed  a  solemn  interest,  rare  even 
in  this  land  of  promise  and  of  doom. 

We  turned  away  from  the  scene  of  somanyten- 
Jer  and  terrible  memories,  where  human  hearts 
lad  throbbed  with  such  varied  passions  of  grief, 
and  joy,  and  despair,  and  resumed  our  journey. 
I  On  the  side  of  a  hill  near  Shiloh  we  saw  the 
pavities  of  many  tombs.  On  another  height  near 
t  we  explored  two  considerable,  but  not  very  an- 
pient  ruins,  of  an  Egyptian-looking  church,  sup- 
ported by  pyramidal  buttresses,  with  a  few  olives 
near  it,  and  three  broken  Corinthian  columns  pos- 
trate  inside, — and  of  a  mosque,  shaded  by  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen  oak. 

Our  visit  to  Shiloh  had  taken  us  out  of  the  main 
route  ;  for  Shiloh  (Judges  xxi.  19)  is  on  the  north 
pide  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that 
goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south 
Kpf  Lebonah. 

L  From  Bethel  we  came ;  we  had  turned  to  the 
(past  out  of  the  highway  to  see  Shiloh,  and  now  we 
xesumed  the  caravan  route  at  Lebonah  (El  Lub- 
!pan,)  on  our  way  to  Shechem  (Nablous.) 

Near  El  Lubban  we  made  our  mid-day  halt,  in 
la  valley  under  the  shade  of  olives,  and  refreshed 
burselves  with  oranges  and  hard  eggs — the  con- 
(tents  of  our  saddle-bags.  Here  a  disappointment 
fcefell  us,  which  certainly  gave  us  a  strong  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  value  of  water  in  these  lands. 
(We  had  sent  the  German  servant,  Wilhelm,  to  a 
[well  a  mile  off  for  water,  and  after  waiting  for 
pome  time,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  gal- 
lopping  up  to  us  with  the  water-skin  trickling  at 
levery  step,  so  that,  when  he  reached  us,  it  only 
Contained  a  wine-glass  full.  In  a  small  way  we 
jcould  understand  what  the  Israelites  felt  at  Marah. 
[But  there  was  no  resource.  We  had  too  long  a 
nourney  before  us  to  risk  fatiguing  the  horses  with 
any  further  expeditions,  and  the  precious  drops 
[were  generously  declined  by  all,  and  at  last  consci- 
entiously divided  among  all,  and  mixed  with  wine, 
t — at  that  moment  by  far  the  least  valued  beverage 
pf  the  two.  That,  however,  and  oranges  consoled 
us;  and  in  an  hour  or  two  we  remounted  and  went 
li>n  our  way,  over  one  rocky  hill  after  another,  with 


occasionally  a  white  village  cresting  some  height 
in  the  distance,  or  a  grove  of  olives  dotting  the 
hillsides,  until  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  we 
caught  a  glimpse,  far  off,  of  a  tower  which  we  were 
told  was  on  a  height  above  Nablous.  Between  us 
and  it  rose  other  lower  hills,  and  a  plain  or  broad 
valley,  in  which  the  brown  earth  was  chequered 
by  a  mosaic  of  that  greenest  green  of  young  corn. 
In  this  valley  was  "  the  parcel  of  ground  which 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph." 

In  descending  from  the  brow  of  this  hill  we 
again  lost  sight  of  our  landmark  and  of  the  plain. 
In  the  side  of  the  hill  the  path  wound  by  a  well 
deep  in  the  shade  of  a  rocky  arch.  We  were  too 
thirsty  to  consider  what  the  character  of  the  water 
might  be,  and  eagerly  filled  our  water-bottles  to 
drink.  But  the  water  was  green  and  very  objec- 
tionable. A  little  further  on,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plain  near  Nablous,  we  met  a  shepherd 
boy  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats.  We  asked 
him  for  some  of  the  milk  of  the  flock,  and  he 
milked  some  of  the  goats  for  us  and  gave  us  a 
draught.  1  would  recommend  no  one  to  try  this 
remedy.  The  new  milk  certainly  increased  our 
thirst,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  made  our  throats 
and  lips  feel  more  parched  and  dry  than  ever. 

But  while  we  were  waiting  for  our  beverage  we 
had  leisure  to  consider  the  scene.  We  were  pro- 
bably just  in  the  district  where  Joseph,  the  shep- 
herd boy,  went  to  see  if  it  was  well  with  the  shep- 
herds, his  brethren,  and  well  with  their  flocks. 
"  Jacob  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of  Hebron,  and 
he  came  to  Shechem,  and  a  certain  man  found  him 
wandering  in  the  field." 

These  fields,  just  such  flocks  as  these,  and  Jo- 
seph a  shepherd  boy,  with  probably  just  such  a 
dress  as  the  lad  who  gave  us  the  milk  to  drink, — 
a  short  tunic,  with  a  wrap  like  a  plaid,  over  his 
shoulders,  and  a  crook, — a  boy  with  a  clear,  brown 
skin,  and  a  lithe  agile  figure.  He  recalled  vividly 
to  us  the  shepherd  prince's  son,  except  that  Joseph 
was  clothed  in  the  coat  of  many  colours,  the  coat 
which  was  afterwards  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  kid, 
and  taken  to  bear  its  false  tale  of  death  to  the 
father  who  gave  it. 

We  turned  away  with  some  reluctance  from  our 
suggestive  shepherd  lad,  with  his  quiet  white  sheep 
and  black  goats  browsing  around  him,  and  rode 
along  the  hillside  towards  the  entrauce  of  the  valley 
of  Shechem.  The  valley  became  very  rich,  in 
some  places,  green  with  young  corn,  which  we  be- 
lieved to  be  maize,  and  in  others  golden  with 
wheat-fields  ripe  already  to  the  harvest. 

Two  bandit-like  Bashi-Bazouks  joined  us  here, 
and  gave  us  a  specimen  of  their  ingenuity  as  horse- 
men, and  their  regard  for  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple they  profess  to  protect,  by  galloping  their 
swift  Arab  horses  through  the  corn-fields,  wheeling 
round  and  round  among  the  ripe  grain,  and  ruth- 
lessly trampling  it  down.  We  remonstrated  in 
vain  through  our  dragoman.  They  evidently  stood 
as  much  in  need  as  any  of  their  predecessors  in 
this  oppressed  land  of  the  lessons  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Nablous,  one  of  the  few  places  in  Pales- 
tine which  has  preserved  the  intrusive  Greek  name 
(Neapolis)  instead  of  the  earlier  scriptural  one, 
Shechem  or  Sychar.  The  narrower  valley  of 
Shechem  branches  off  from  the  broad  valley  we 
had  been  skirting,  to  the  left,  between  the  moun- 
tains Ebal  and  Gerizim. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Christ  comes  with  a  blessing  in  each  hand — 
forgiveness  in  one,  and  holiness  in  the  other ; 
and  never  gives  either  to  any  who  will  not  take  both. 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 

When  the  will  is  slain, — when  we  can  say,  "  It 
is  no  more  I,"  then  how  easy  is  the  task  of  dedi- 
cation, and  how  clear  are  the  pointings,  how  light 
the  burden  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Then  self  is  of 
no  reputation  indeed,  and  all  crowns  are  laid  down  ; 
nor  does  any  snare  of  the  enemy  prevail. 

The  most  unanswerable  arguments,  we  of  this 
day  can  give  to  the  gain-sayers,  is,  to  live  down 
their  misrepresentations  :  and  the  best  argument, 
perhaps,  for  the  early  Friends,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  primitive  Christians,  is  their  life  and  con- 
versation. At  times,  the  low  standing  and  feeble 
state  of  those  that  have  a  love  for  the  cause  of 
Truth,  and  the  short  comings  of  most  of  us,  de- 
presses me.  Those  who  live  within  the  hearing  of 
the  shouts  of  the  Philistines,  are  taken,  and  per- 
haps disturbed  by  them.  *  *  We  must  keep 
low,  keep  quiet,  minding  our  particular  calling, 
our  inward  condition,  and  feel  the  Lord  in- 
wardly as  the  Rock  and  Sanctuary,  where  none 
can  make  afraid. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  trying  day,  a  sifting  time, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  yet  more  so,  for  though  a 
few  leaders  of  faction  and  of  error  have  left  us, 
and  have  swept  away  a  number  of  followers,  whom 
they  have  deluded,  and  who  were  not  settled  in  the 
faith,  and  some  of  these  hardly  knowing  why  they 
belong  to  us,  yet  of  those  who  remain,  Oh  !  what  a 
remnant  really  are  one  with  us/  Unless  wonder- 
ful mercy,  wisdom  and  strength,  be  manifested 
towards  the  unstable,  as  towards  all  of  us,  what 
can  hinder  their  being  scattered  and  driven  away. 
Though  the  society  seems  somewhat  relieved,  yet 
grievous  exercises  remain  to  be  borne,  and  a  great 
deal  to  be  worked  through  and  worked  out,  before 
this  once  self-denying  and  redeemed  people,  can 
be  reinstated  to  their  former  brightness  and  an- 
cient purity.  The  Lord  waits  to  be  gracious,  and 
I  believe  will  hasten  this  work  jn  his  time.  And 
oh  !  that  we  may  be  so  preserved  and  strengthened 
as  to  be  made  willing,  through  all  baptisms,  to  be 
instrumental  in  our  day,  in  ever  so  little  a  way  or 
degree,  to  bring  about  that  period,  when  the  sal- 
vation of  Zion  shall  go  forth,  as  a  lamp  that  burn- 
etii. 

Second  mo.  6th,  1837. 


loo  great  anxiety  after  worldly  possessions. — 
First-day.  The  morning  meeting  was  large,  and 
I  thought  favoured  with  the  overshadowing  of  that 
invisible  Power  which  would  gather  the  mind  from 
the  lo  heres,  and  lo  theres,  and  stay  the  thoughts 
and  wandering  imaginations,  bringing  all  into  cap* 
tivity.  I  was  thankful  to  feel  this,  but  a  fear  pos- 
sessed my  mind,  in  respect  of  some,  that  there  was 
too  great  an  anxiety  after  worldly  possessions.  It 
is  possible  to  pursue  lawful  things  too  eagerly;  so 
as  to  be  unfitted  for  higher  and  more  noble  at- 
tainments. It  is  a  good  thing,  and  becoming  our 
Christian  profession,  to  be  content  with  such  out- 
ward gain  as  may  enable  us  to  procure  things  con- 
venient for  us,  without  the  appearance  of  grandeur 
or  superfluity. — Mary  Capper. 


Blistered  Feet. — I  had  for  several  years  two 
sons  at  school  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  their 
vacations  they,  in  company  with  their  tutor,  made 
excursions  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany, 
&c,  on  foot,  bearing  their  knapsacks,  containing 
their  necessary  wants  for  a  month.  They  were 
provided  with  a  small  bar  of  common  brown  soap, 
and  before  putting  on  their  stockings,  turned  them 
inside  out,  and  rubbed  the  soap  well  into  the 
threads  of  them,  consequently,  they  never  became 
foot-sore,  or  had  blistered  feet. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  way  true  Religion  affects  us  with  regard  to 
Dress. — I  am  sensible  that  silks,  ribbons  and  lace, 
are  not  anywhere  in  Scripture  directly  forbidden, 
but  I  learn  from  thence,  that  pride,  and  all  man- 
ner of  superfluity  is.  And  if  by  wearing  this  rich 
silk,  or  adorning  ourselves  with  the  other  superflu- 
ous ornaments*,  we  feed  and  nourish  a  proud,  vain 
desire,  it  becomes  by  this  circumstance  as  unlaw- 
ful as  pride  itself,  and  that  they  do  so,  I  have 
greatly  experienced.  For  though  religion  stands 
not  simply  in  clothes,  yet  true  religion  stands  in 
that  which  sets  bounds  and  limits  to  the  mind  with 
respect  to  clothes  as  well  as  other  things.  And  to 
strengthen  this  assertion,  or  rather,  to  prove  it,  I 
shall  offer  an  instance  of  my  own  experience. 
When  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  my  soul,  and  to 
appear  to  me  in  his  glory,  the  view  of  which  dis- 
covered to  me  my  own  unworthiness,  and  caused 
me  not  only  to  despise  and  abhor  myself,  but  my 
splendid  apparel  also.  I  had  now  no  delight  in 
dress  and  ornament,  nor  other  things  I  had  usually 
taken  much  pleasure  in ;  true  Christianity,  which 
I  began  to  be  acquainted  with,  set  a  bound  to  my 
desires,  and  directed  me  to  plainness,  before  I  had 
any  intention  of  joining  the  society  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and  indeed,  all  earthly  and  tran- 
sitory objects  were  and  are  in  my  view  and  esti- 
mation as  loss  and  dross,  in  comparison  of  the  ex- 
cellency, glory,  and  beauty  I  beheld  in  God,  and 
find  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Divine  favour,  and  at 
times  I  am  ready  to  cry  out,  "  Oh  !  how  great  is 
his  glory,  and  transcendently  great  his  beauty." — 
Sophia  Hume. 


A  word  to  Children. — Children,  where  do  the 
birds  sleep? 

"  In  the  trees,"  answers  a  little  voice. 
Do  they  sleep  in  the  nests  ? 
"  Yes,  they  do  when  they  are  little  baby-birds; 
but  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men-birds  and  wo- 
men-birds, they  sleep  on  the  branches  of  the  trees." 
«  I  wonder  they  don't  fall  off,"  says  litttle  Molly. 
Well  it  is  a  wonder.  But  see  that  bird  sitting  on 
a  limb,  and  the  wind  blowing,  and  the  branch 


swinging  in  the  air,  and  even  the  peaches  or  ap- 
ples shaken  off,  whilst  it  holds  fast  in  its  sleep,  and 
wonder  more  still.  God  has  been  very  good  to  the 
little  birds,  and  has  made  them  on  purpose  to  hold 
on  to  the  branch  while  they  sleep.  Little  strings 
run  down  their  legs  under  the  skin  to  their  toes, 
and  when  they  rest  down  on  a  branch,  these  strings 
draw  their  toes  tight  round  the  branch,  so  that  the 
more  soundly  they  sleep  the  more  tightly  they  cling 
to  the  twig.  But  Tommy,  there,  has  been  trying  to 
speak  for  some  time ;  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to 
say.    Well,  Tommy,  what  is  it? 

"Why,  I  wonder  the  birds  are  not  afraid  in  the 
dark  night,  when  the  wind  blows  so." 

Oh,  God  takes  care  of  the  birds.    Read  what 
Jesus  says  in  Matthew  vi.  26. 

"  Why  is  a  child  better  than  a  bird  ?" 
Why,  when  a  bird  dies  there  is  no  more  of  him. 
His  body  wastes  away,  and  he  has  no  soul.  Now, 
what  is  it  that  looks  out  through  our  eyes?  Does 
the  eye  itself  see?  No;  no  more  than  the  window 
6ees.  We  look  through  the  window,  and  our  soul 
looks  through  our  eyes,  and  hears  through  our 
ears. 

If,  then,  a  child,  is  so  much  better  than  a  bird, 
pnd  God  takes  such  care  of  the  birds,  why  should 
children  ever  be  afraid  in  the  dark?  Wheu  in  the 
dark  night  the  wind  is  blowing,  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  little  birds  rocking  in  the  wind  on  the 

branches  of  the  trees,  while  God  takes  care  of! poser  of  events,  that  I 
them,  and  then  think  how  foolish  it  is  for  a  good  wife  and  family  again. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOSHUA  BROWN. 

(Concluded  from  page  51.) 

Having  a  concern  to  attend  West  River  Yearly 
Meeting,  Joshua  Brown  left  his  home  on  the  3rd 
of  the  Sixth  month,  1783,  for  that  purpose.  He 
found  Benjamin  Swett  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  after  the  several  sittings  of 
that  body  were  over,  these  two  with  Barnard  Tay- 
lor and  Mary  Cox,  appointed  meetings  at  the  Cliffs 
and  at  Herring  creek.  The  number  of  members 
of  these  two  meetings  was  very  small,  but  there 
were  a  few  hopeful  young  persons.  Joshua  not 
feeling,  clear  of  West  River  appointed  a  meeting 
there.  He  says  that  it  appeared  to  him  the  abomi 
nation  of  desolation  was  there,  in  the  keeping  of 
slaves.  This  he  deemed  a  great  means  of  making 
their  meeting  houses  desolate  of  members.  He  was 
also  at  meetings  at  Indian  Spring,  Sandy  Spring, 
Elk  Ridge,  Baltimore,  Gunpowder,  Little  Falls  and 
Deer  Creek.  His  labours  appear  to  have  been 
abundant,  and  well  calculated  to  build  his  hearers 
up  in  our  most  Holy  Faith,  in  the  simplicity  and 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  He  reached 
his  home  on  the  22nd,  thankful  for  the  favours 
received  in  his  journey,  and  for  the  blessing  of 
preservation  bestowed  on  his  family  in  his  absence. 

On  the  15th  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1787, 
accompanied  by  his  step-son,  Jacob  Maule,  Joshua 
Brown  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, left  his  home  to  pay  a  visit  in  gospel  love  to 
the  meetings  constituting  Warrington  and  Fairfax 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Lodging  that  night  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Updegraff,  they  next  day,  the 
15th,  attended  a  morning  and  afternoon  meeting 
at  Little  Britain.  At  this  meeting  they  met  with 
John  Townsend  from  old  England,  and  Thomas 
Scattergood  from  Philadelphia.  Finding  these 
Friends  were  about  proceeding  to  attend  the  upper 
meetings,  as  Newberry,  Warrington,  Huntingdon 
and  Manallen,  Joshua  was  brought  into  a  strait, 
these  being  the  meetings  he  himself  had  thought 


child  to  be  afraid. — Presbyterian. 


of  taking  first ;  after  a  time  of  some  exercise  of 
spirit,  he  thought  it  best  to  go  to  Pipe  Creek.  The 
visit  to  all  the  meetings  he  had  in  prospect,  ap 
pears  to  have  been  accomplished  to  the  peace  of 
his  own  mind,  although  he  sat  many  of  them 
through  in  silence.  As  usual,  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  were  at  times  largely  opened 
by  him 

Having  a  concern  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  Joshua  Brown 
was  set  at  liberty  by  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  to  fulfil  it.    Leaving  bis  own  dwelling, 
Fifth  month  13th,  1790,  be  attended  London  Grove 
Quarterly  Meeting.    On  the  19th  he  attended 
Radnor  Meeting,  and  on  the  21st  rode  to  Phila 
delphia,  Jacob  Maule  bearing  him  company.  Pas 
sing  through  Trenton,  Stony  Brook  and  Wood 
bridge,  they  went  into  New  York.    After  attend 
ing  the  meetings  in  New  York,  he  passed  into  New 
England,  throughout  which  ho  had  abundant  la 
hour,  and  many  precious  opportunities  of  urging 
the  necessity  of  clean  hearts  and  clean  bands.  After 
a  diligent  service  of  nearly  five  months,  he  became 
so  unwell  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  Phila- 
delphia by  water.    His  wife  and  son,  Joshua,  met 
him  at  Radnor  with  his  own  carriage,  and  with 
difficulty  and  much  suffering  to  him,  succeeded  in 
conveying  him  home.    He  reached  his  residence, 
he  says,  "  thankful  in  my  mind  to  the  ullwise  Dis- 
was  favoured  to  see  my 
After  this,  I  mended  very- 


state  of  bodily  health,  for  which  I  was  humbly 
thankful,  being  also  favoured  with  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  mind  for  having  endeavoured  to  comply 
with  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty." 

Of  the  many  notes  made  on  this  last  journey, 
we  may  quote  one.  The  20th  attended  meeting 
at  Long  Plain.  In  it  I  had  to  tell  them  to  build 
on  the  right  Foundation,  that  they  might  not  be 
easily  moved  by  seducing  spirits,  as  many  had 
been  at  that  place.  I  earnestly  exhorted  those  who 
had  gone  out  from  Friends,  to  return  to  the  right 
fold  of  rest  and  peace.  Timothy  Davis  had  led 
them  to  hold  a  separate  meeting,  and  had  much 
afflicted  the  faithful  members  in  that  place." 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  journey  out 
of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting  made  by  Joshua  Brown,  i  m 
He  was  now  aged,  and  as  his  strength  of  body! 
decayed,  the  powers  of  his  mind  sensibly  weakened. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  "  he  maintained  a  faithful 
testimony  against  slavery,  and  in  younger  life  was 
the  means  of  setting  free  a  number  of  coloured 
persons,  attached  to  an  estate  in  which  his  first 
wife  had  an  interest.  Some  of  his  acquaintance 
considered  this  conduct  an  act  of  injustice  to  his 
posterity,  but  others  viewed  it  as  a  christian  duty. 
Some  of  these  last  would  often,  in  advanced  life, 
refer  to  Joshua  Brown's  faithfulness  in  this  respect, 
and  contrast  his  course,  favoured  with  the  bless- 
ings of  Divine  Providence,  with  that  of  some  of 
his  cotemporaries,  who  had  preferred  their  outward 
interest,  and  kept  their  slaves,  and  whose  inward 
and  outward  prosperity  seemed  blighted.  Joshua 
was  early  concerned  to  discourage  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  often  desired  his  friends  to 
set  their  faces  against  a  practice  so  fraught  with 
awful  consequences  to  both  soul  and  body.  He 
pointed  out  the  gradual  depravity  of  mind  which 
overspreads  the  drinker,  and  the  loss  of  that  com- 
posure and  quietness,  wherein  alone  true  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will  can  be  known.  He  at  times 
was  concerned  gratefully  to  commemorate  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence,  in  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
get  his  harvest  work  done  more  to  his  satisfaction 
without,  than  he  had  formerly  done  with,  sucbi|« 
liquor." 

When  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  through  weak- 
ness, he  was  deprived  of  the  ability  of  attending  re- 
ligious meetings,  he  continued  sensible  of  the  Divine 
presence,  in  his  quiet  sittings  at  home,  and  he  felt 
the  reward  of  peace,  in  that  he  had  been  diligent 
in  meeting  with  his  brethren  aDd  sisters  for  worship^ 
when  his  strength  enabled  him.  In  childlike  in- 
nocence, he  lay  peacefully  resigned  to  his  condi- 
tion, and  throughout  the  period  of  his  great  weak- 
ness he  gave  no  evidence  of  a  fretful  temper.  Al- 
though his  mind  was  weakened,  yet  his  conduct 
was  very  instructive,  and  plainly  manifested  that 
Divine  grace  was  sustaining  and  comforting  him>i 
and  thatin  health  he  had  dwelt  under  the  influence 
of  pure  religion,  which  reduceth  the  selfish  will,  and 
prepares  for  a  putting  off  the  shackles  of  mortality 
with  joy.  His  death  took  place  on  the  15th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1798,  he  being  in  the  82nd  year  of 
his  age. 


Philosojilvers  and  Saints. — I  was  walking  through 
the  streets  of  a  great  town  on  a  warm  Autuma 
evening.  A  high  wind  was  driving  huge  masses 
of  clouds  across  the  sky,  a  sight  which,  by  some 
.curious  association,  always  awakens  the  deepest 
thoughts  in  my  mind.  So  it  was  on  this  evening. 
I  think  I  never  had  such  a  profound  feeling  of  the 
emptiness  and  worthlessness  of  human  life.  How 
futile,  and  vile,  and  God-forgotten  we  seem!  What 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  1 
So  thinking  I  turned  into  a  literary  institute  which 
fast,  and  was  quickly  restored  to  a  pretty  good  j  stood  near.    A  man  was  speaking  there,  and  he 
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yas  no  mere  babbler.  He  spoke  eloquently  and 
yell  of  science,  and  literature,  and  art ;  and  the 
nore  he  spoke  my  heart  sunk  within  me  the  more. 
E  looked  round  upon  all  those  half-interested  faces, 
>f  men  immortal  and  sinful,  and  went  out  from 
|imong  them  in  deep  dejection.  The  wind  was 
itill  roaring  overhead,  and  the  sky  gray  and 
roubled,  as  I  turned  to  go  home.  But  on  my 
»ay,  seeing  another  door  open,  and  hearing  a 
loise  inside,  I  went  in.  It  was  a  poor,  uncomfort- 
ible  room,  not  like  the  hall  I  had  left,  and  the  men 
ind  women  there  were  simple  and  uneducated 
)eople,  and  many  of  them  with  faces  filled  with 
;are,  yet  not  without  a  grave  gladness.  The  rich 
md  refined  people  had  been  talking  of  art  and 
icience.  The  poor  people  were  praising  the  Lord. 
My  despair  vanished,  as  a  cloud  dissolves  into 
•ain.  I  went  out  once  more,  and  the  wind  roared 
Overhead  ;  but  seemed  now  filled  with  the  voice  of 
he  Eternal  One — that  voice  which  calls  sinful 
Wins  to  the  present  possession  of  eternal  life. 


True  courage, — A  company  of  boys  in   

itreet,  Boston,  one  day  after  school  were  engaged 
q  snowballing.  William  had  made  a  good  hard 
nowball.  In  throwing  it  he  "put  in  too  much 
lowder,"  as  the  boys  say — he  threw  it  too  hard — 
.nd  it  went  farther  than  he  intended,  right  through 
I  parlour  window.  All  the  boys  shouted  :  "There, 
ou'll  catch  it  now.  Bun,  Bill,  run!"  They  then 
ook  to  their  heels.  But  the  brave  William 
itraightened  up  and  looked  sober,  as  he  said,  "  I 
hall  not  run."  He  then  started  directly  for  the 
kouse  where  the  window  had  been  broken.  He 
|ang  at  the  door,  acknowledged  what  he  had  done, 
Ind  expressed  his  regret.  He  then  gave  his 
lame,  and  the  name  of  his  father,  and  his  father's 
ilace  of  business,  and  said  the  injury  should  be  re- 
tired. 

Was  not  that  noble?  That  was  true  courage, 
it  is  cowardice  that  would  lead  a  boy,  when  he 
las  done  an  injury  like  that  to  sneak  away  and 
*un  to  conceal  it.  How  noble  and  brave  it  is  to 
lee  a  boy  confess  a  fault,  and  not  be  afraid  to  face 
he  consequences !  Give  us  William  whenever 
iny  real  bravery  is  called  for,  rather  than  all  those 
ioys  together  who  cried  out,  "  Run,  Bill,  run  !" 
3e'll  face  the  danger  while  they  will  sneak. — 
Wellspring. 

A  true  Christian,  who  feels  the  power  of  the 
rrace  of  God,  and  is  in  the  continual  exercise  of 
.rue  faith,  i3  like  a  watchman  or  sentinel,  that  hath 
-lis  armour  on  and  his  shield  ready ;  he  knows  he 
■s  on  the  borders  of  his  enemies  quarters,  and  he 
keeps  himself  in  perpetual  watchfulness ;  in  daily 
Expectation  of  the  devil's  fiery  darts,  he  keeps  his 
shield  in  readiness;  I  see  a  temptation  lies  in  such 
:i  thing,  but  I  see  the  Lord's  power  is  able  to  keep 
ne  out  of  it. 

I  see  there  is  profit  or  pleasure  in  the  snare;  it 
!  a  hook  that  is  baited,  but  I  see  the  hook  through 
the  bait,  blessed  be  God,  and  confidence  I  have 
!n  his  power,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  me  from  that 
.hing,  from  all  the  baits  of  profit,  pleasure  or  the 
friendships  of  the  world. — Stephen  Crisp. 

Teaching  Children. — Do  all  in  your  power  to 
teach  your  children  self-government.  If  a  child 
is  passionate  teach  him  by  gentle  and  patient 
Imeans,  to  curb  his  temper.  If  he  is  greedy,  cul- 
tivate liberality  in  him.  If  he  is  sulky,  charm  him 
put  of  it  by  encouraging  frank,  good  humor.  If 
Be  is  indolent,  accustom  him  to  exertion.  If  pride 
wnakes  his  obedience  reluctant,  subdue  him  by 
■counsel  or  discipline.  In  short,  give  your  children 
!a  habit  of  overcoming  their  besetting  sin. 


A  LITTLE  LONGER  YET.  Selected' 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 
Shall  violets  bloom  for  thee,  and  sweet  birds  sing, 

And  the  lime  branches  where  soft  winds  are  blowing, 
Shall  murmur  the  sweet  promise  of  the  spring. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  quiet  of  the  morn, 

While  tender  grasses  and  awakening  flowers 
Send  up  a  golden  tint  to  greet  the  dawn. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 
The  tenderness  of  twilight  shall  be  thine — 

The  rosy  clouds  that  float  o'er  dying  daylight, 
Nor  fade  till  trembling  stars  begin  to  shine. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 
Shall  starry  night  be  beautiful  for  thee, 

And  the  cold  moon  shall  look  through  the  blue  silence, 
Flooding  her  silver  path  upon  the  sea. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 
Life  shall  be  thine — life  with  its  power  to  will — 

Life  with  its  strength  to  bear,  to  love,  to  conquer, 
Bringing  its  thousand  joys  thy  heart  to  fill. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 
The  voices  thou  hast  loved  shall  charm  thine  ear, 

And  thy  true  heart  that  now  beats  quick  to  hear  them, 
A  little  longer  yet  shall  hold  them  dear. 

A  little  longer  yet,  joy  while  thou  mayst ; 
Love  and  rejoice,  for  time  has  naught  in  store  ; 

And  soon  the  darkness  of  the  grave  shall  bid  thee 
Love  and  rejoice,  and  feel  and  know  no  more. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

HE  OARETH  FOR  YOU. 
"  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you. 
1  Pet.  v.  7. 

What  is  it  to  cast  the  care  on  God  ? 
Is  it  to  keep  the  heaviest  load, 

And  lay  some  trifling  weight  aside, 
Still  taking  thought  for  every  hour, 
As  if  the  Lord's  sustaining  power 

Were  still  unknown — at  least  untried? 

Is  it  to  shrink  at  future  things, 

To  start  at  what  the  present  brings, 

To  groan,  when  we  but  fear  the  rod, 
Not  to  rejoice  till  we  receive, 
And  only  when  we  see,  believe, 

Is  this  to  cast  the  care  on  God  ? 

No,  the  believer  doth  not  so— 
As  Shiloh's  waters  softly  go, 

He  keeps  his  smooth  and  even  way  ; 
No  eviljiidings  doth  he  fear ; 
His  heart  is  fixed,  his  help  is  near, 

His  strength  is  equal  to  his  day. 

Before  he  started  for  his  crown, 
He  laid  a  heavy  burden  down, 

A  weight  the  pilgrim  could  not  bear, 
His  foes  without,  his  fears  within, 
His  griefs,  his  weakness  and  his  sin, 

And  everything  that  caused  his  care. 

Should  doubts  arise,  should  ills  betide, 
God  will  protect,  God  will  provide 

He  saith — and  pondering  in  his  breast 
The  promise  of  his  faithful  Lord, 
He  doth  believe  his  plighted  word, 

And  so,  he  enters  into  rest. 

The  Fear  of  Man. — The  inspired  writers  com- 
mend themselves  by  their  faithfulness  in  recording 
their  own  faults.  If  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  under 
the  direction  of  Peter,  as  many  suppose,  we  are 
constrained  to  admire  the  humility  of  Peter,  be- 
cause his  own  fall  is  related  more  strongly,  and 
his  repentance  dwelt  on  more  lightly,  by  this  than 
by  any  other  of  the  sacred  historians.  But  while 
his  conduct  shows  us  the  folly  of  promising  any- 
thing in  our  own  strength,  it  also  forcibly  points 
out  to  us  the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  fear  of  man. 
Peter  was  naturally  of  a  bold,  intrepid  spirit,  but 
the  dread  of  scorn  and  suffering  caused  his  courage 
to  fail,  and  except  Judas,  the  traitor,  none  of  his 
brethren  fell  so  low  as  he. 

He  purchased  a  temporary  peace  at  the  expense 


of  his  honour,  his  conscience,  and  the  risk  of  his 
soul.  It  is  justly  said  that  the  "fear  of  man 
bringeth  a  snare,"  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest 
that  lies  in  our  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Let  all  those,  therefore,  who  are  in  any  danger  of 
yielding  to  this  temptation,  and  who  would  wish  to 
be  spared  the  bitter  tears  that  its  indulgence  must 
cause,  keep  these  words  continually  in  mind  : 
"  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I 
also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


Just  as  much  good. — A  young  friend  of  mine, 
walking  through  one  of  the  pleasantest  streets  in 
New  York,  was  accosted  by  a  little  girl  with  a  bas- 
ket on  her  arm. 

"  Will  you  buy  something  from  my  basket?"  she 
said,  as  she  displayed  a  variety  of  book-marks, 
watch-cases,  needle-books,  and  other  things  made 
of  worsted. 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  buy  anything  to  day," 
replied  my  young  friend  kindly  ;  "  the  things 
are  very  pretty."  She  manifested  her  sympathy 
for  the  little  pedler  by  talking  with  her  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  as  she  passed  on  again  said,  "  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  buy  any  thing  to  day." 

"You  have  done  me  just  as  much  good  as  if  you 
had  ;  you  have  spoken  kindly  to  me.  Most  per- 
sons I  meet  say,  '  Go  along  off.'  " 

The  trials  and  sorrows  of  life  are  not  sent  to 
shroud  us  in  mourning,  but  for  our  instruction,  and 
spiritual  growth  and  usefulness.  The  temper  and 
dispositions  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  expansion 
and  capacity  of  the  faculties,  depend  much  upon 
the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life.  These  are 
forces  developing  the  race.  Hence  the  christian 
should  not  murmur  and  repine  at  his  lot,  but  with 
confident  trust  in  God's  goodness  and  wisdom,  re- 
gard every  trial,  however  severe,  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  usefulness  here,  and  brighter  joys  above. 
The  christian  warfare  must  be  uniformly  main- 
tained, and  waged  according  to  God's  will,  to  be 
successful.  The  skilful  general  plans  his  battles 
according  to  military  science,  and  not  according  to 
impulses,  feelings,  and  whims  of  the  moment.  So 
the  consistent  soldier  of  the  cross,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess, must  seek  diligently  on  the  Lord,  in  a  living 
faith  in  Jesus.  Difficulties  will  then  seem  light. — 
S.  S.  Times. 

The  true  learning  of  Christ  the  Groundwork 
of  all  true  Religion. — How  few  there  are  who  can 
say  to  the  great,  the  learned,  the  wise,  the  noble 
among  men,  "  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ,"  for 
it  is  common,  ah  !  too  common,  to  try  to  learn  Him, 
without  learning  of  Him,  for  He  saith,  "  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  Now,  as  this  meek- 
ness and  lowliness  is  the  groundwork  of  all  true 
religion,  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  submit  to  the 
experience  of  "  the  axe"  being  "  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  ?"  that  as  in  the  fallen  nature  we  cherish 
pride,  and  are  repugnant  to  that  which  annihilates 
self,  the  heart  being  prepared  for  the  growth  of  the 
true  seed  or  "  root,"  our  "  fruit"  may  be  "unto  holi- 
ness, and  the  end  everlasting  life."  This  likewise 
produces  peace  to  all  those  who  seek  peace,  and 
pursue  it  in  a  way  to  find  it,  even  in  humble  ac- 
quiescence with  the  Divine  will. — Sarah,  \_Lynes] 
Grubb. 


Christ  himself  is  the  Christian's  armor.  Are 
his  loins  girt  about  with  truth  :  Christ  is  the  truth. 
Has  he  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  ?  Christ 
is  our  righteousness.  Are  bis  feet  shod  with  the 
gospel  of  peace  ?  Christ  is  our  peace.  Does  he  take 
the  shield  of  faith  and  the  helmet  of  salvation  ? 
Christ  is  that  shield  and  all  our  salvation, 
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Materials  for  Paper. — Flax  holds  tbe  first  place 
among  fibres  which,  from  their  strength,  flexibility, 
and  other  practical  qualities,  are  fittest  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Flax  has  hitherto  been 
grown  in  India  in  large  quantities,  but  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  sake  of  the  seed.  Various  means 
have  from  time  to  time  been  used  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  this  useful  plant  in  India,  and  it  has 
been  produced  in  the  Punjaub  of  a  quality  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  kinds  received  from  Russia. 
The  plant  which  stands  next  to  flax  for  the  quality 
of  its  fibre  is  the  rheea,  of  Assam  and  other  parts 
of  India.  This  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  being  a  perennial,  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  is  less  than  that  of  most  plants. 
It  will  bear  cutting  down  three  times  in  a  season ; 
the  first  crop  yielding  coarse,  the  second  and  third 
fine  fibres.  Probably  about  ten  per  cent,  of  useful 
fibre  may  be  extracted  from  the  stems  of  this  plant. 
The  Neilgherry  nettle,  the  mudar,  the  well-known 
jute  of  commerce,  the  safet  bariala,  the  ambaree, 
the  hemp,  the  sunn,  the  jetee,  the  pine-apple,  the 
Moorva,  the  agave  Americana,  the  forcuya  gigan- 
tea,  the  plantain,  the  yuaca  gloriosa,  the  phorni- 
um  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  &c,  &c,  may  also 
be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  All  of  these, 
except  the  last  enumerated,  are  indigenous  to  In- 
dia, and  contain  fibres  which  may  be  more  or  less 
usefully  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
to  textile  fabrics. — CasseWs  Paper. 


Fall  through  a  Glacier  in  the  Pyrenees, — 
Charles  Packe,  Jr.,  writing  from  Bagneres  de  Lu- 
chon,  describes  an  ascent  of  the  Maladetter,  in  the 
course  of  which  one  of  the  guides  suddenly  fell 
through  a  crevasse  in  a  glacier  : — There  was  no 
sound,  either  cry  or  cracking  of  the  ice,  but  the 
glacier  quietly  swallowed  up  its  victim.  It  was 
horrible  to  witness ;  but,  of  course,  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  be  done.  We  speedily  disengaged 
the  rope  from  our  bodies,  and  carefully  holding  it 
in  our  hands,  approached  the  hole,  which  was  not 
a  large  one.  We  let  down  the  rope  through  the 
hole,  and  anxiously  expected  a  reply  to  our  shout; 
for  some  seconds,  however,  we  could  get  none.  At 
last  it  came,  but  the  voice  sounded  fearfully  indis- 
tinct and  distant.  The  man,  the  guide  said,  fell 
eighteen  metres,  but  the  rope  let  down,  I  should 
say,  about  thirty  feet.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
bed  of  snow  that  fell  with  him,  and  in  which  he 
was  partly  buried,  he  was  not  hurt,  and  he  was 
able  to  fasten  the  rope  around  his  body,  so  that  in 
abort  five  minutes  we  drew  him  up,  none  the  worse, 
but  fearfully  cold.  He  described  his  position  as 
having  been  very  perilous."  The  party  continued 
their  ascent,  and  reached  the  top. 


How  the  White  Bear  goes  a  Sealing. — The 
white  bear,  as  is  well  known,  subsists  principally 
on  seals,  and  he  kills  many  of  them  on  these  sheets 
of"  fast"  ice;  but  how  he  manages  to  get  within 
arm's  length  of  them,  that  is  beyond  what  I  can 
understand.  When  the  seals  arc  floating  about  on 
loose  drift  ice,  Bruin's  little  game  is  obvious  enough. 
He  "  first  finds  his  seal,"  by  eyes  or  nose,  in  the 
use  of  both  of  which  organs  he  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  wild  animal  whose  acquaintance  1  have  ever 
made,  and  then,  slipping  into  the  water  half  a  mile 
or  so  to  leeward  of  his  prey,  he  swims  slowly  and 
silently  towards  him,  keeping  very  little  of  his 
head  above  water.  On  approaching  the  ice  on 
which  the  seal  is  lying,  the  bear  slips  along  unseen 
under  the  edge  ofit  until  he  is  close  under  the  hap- 
less seal,  when  one  jump  up  and  one  blow  of  his  tre- 
mendous paw  generally  settle  the  business.  The 
seal  cannot  go  fast  enough  to  escape  by  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  iceberg;  if  he  jumps  down 


when  the  bear  is  close  to  him,  he  does  the  best  he 
can  for  his  life,  for,  if  he  does  not  jump  actually 
into  the  arms  of  his  foe,  and  gets  into  the  water,  he 
is  very  likely  to  escape,  the  bear  having  no  chance 
whatever  when  the  seal  is  once  fairly  afloat.  It 
cannot  be  very  easy,  even  for  an  animal  of  such 
prodigious  strengih  as  the  Polar  bear,  to  keep  hold 
of  a  six-hundred  weight  seal  duriDg  the  first  con- 
tortions of  the  latter,  and  a  furious  struggle  must 
oi'ten  take  place.  That  the  seals  often  escape  from 
the  grasp  of  the  bear  is  certain,  for  we  ourselves 
shot  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  large  seals  which  were 
deeply  gashed  and  scored  by  the  claws  of  bears. 
It  is  evidently  fear  of  the  bear  which  makes  the 
seals  so  uneasy  and  restless  when  they  are  on  the 
ice,  as  very  many  of  these  seals,  in  all  probability, 
never  saw  a  man  or  a  boat  in  all  their  lives. — 
LamonVs  Northern  Seas. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

OUR  LITTLE  TREASURES. 

We  almost  all  of  us  possess  some  little  thing  or 
other  to  which  we  attach  a  value  far  above  their 
intrinsic  worth.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  which  have  a  value  for  us  far  beyond 
the  value  they  would  possess  for  others.  Some  lit- 
tle legacy  of  love,  some  little  memento  of  a  de- 
parted friend,  something  closely  connected  with 
important  events  in  our  own  lives,  or  in  that  of 
those  we  have  loved.  I  have  many  such.  Among 
those  which  occasionally  awaken  pleasant  thoughts, 
is  a  small  book,  of  a  very  unattractive  exterior, 
given  to  me  forty-eight  years  ago  as  a  kind  token 
of  remembrance,  by  my  school-teacher.  I  was 
then  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  all  trace  of  his 
personal  appearance  has  long  since  faded  from  my 
memory,  yet  the  book  is  valued  for  his  sake,  and 
because  it  was  his  gift.    On  the  fly  leaf  he  has 

written  "  's  book,  a  present,  1813."  The 

next  year  he  was  struck  down  with  paralysis,  and 
in  a  few  months  was  released  from  the  troubles  of 
time.  I  look  back  with  interest  to  the  school- days 
of  my  childhood,  although  few  are  the  incidents 
remembered  with  distinctness.  I  well  know  that 
the  giver  of  this  book,  my  first  instructor  in  learn- 
ing, except  the  dear  ones,  who  for  love's  sake 
taught  me  under  the  paternal  roof,  had  a  sad  cha- 
racter for  severity  amongst  the  little  boys  and  in- 
deed, among  all  his  scholars,  and  I  have  a  vague 
impression  that  the  rattan  was  often  in  his  hands, 
even  in  school  hours.  Yet  he  never  struck  me; 
and  memory  furnishes  me  with  other  instances  of 
his  special  kindness  beside  this  gift.  The  book 
has  another  charm  in  my  eyes.  It  is  the  only  vol- 
ume owned  by  me  before  1  had  entered  my  teens, 
which  has  been  preserved.  My  school-books  were 
thumbed  to  pieces, —  my  little  reading  books  all 
perished  in  my  hands,  or  in  those  of  other  children 
after  I  was  done  with  them;  but  this  is  in  nearly 
as  good  a  condition  as  it  ever  was. 

Among  my  other  relics,  there  is  a  pincushion  of 
green  morocco,  heart  shaped,  made  for  me  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  by  a  beloved  young  female  friend, 
who  was  then  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  she  would  ever  recover.  She 
did,  however,  regain  her  health,  and  being  a  true 
hearted  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  she  la- 
boured for  years  as  she  could,  to  promote  the  ever- 
lasting well-being  of  her  fellow  creatures.  At 
last  her  day's  work  being  accomplished,  in  com- 
paratively early  life,  she  was  released  from  her 
often  infirm  and  afflicted  tabernacle  of  clay,  and 
graciously  received  into  the  rest  and  peace  pre- 
pared for  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  The  little  memento  of 
her  affectionate  interest  I  have  carefully  preserved, 


and  although  fully  convinced  that  there  is  no  vir- 
tue in  the  relics  of  the  best  of  saints  to  administer 
spiritual  or  temporal  good  to  the  possessor,  I  some- 
times feel  glad  that  this  pincushion  is  yet  in  my 
keeping. 

1  have  no  thought  of  making  out  a  list  of  myjj 
treasures  of  this  sort,  but  these  recollections  arose  il 
whilst  pondering  an  anecdote  which  recently  met 
my  eye.  An  authoress  mentions  that  being  in  the 
house  of  a  skilful  physician,  she  saw  a  poor,  with- 
ered, shrivelled  apple,  which  from  the  care  taken 
to  preserve  it,  she  felt  convinced  had  some  his- 
tory connected  with  it  making  it  precious  to  the 
owner.  On  enquiring  respecting  it,  the  physician 
replied,  "that  poor  apple  I  shall  never  part  with 
while  it  is  possible  to  keep  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
offerings  of  gratitude,  through  a  great  many  years 
of  practice,  I  have  ever  received.  I  was  attending 
the  death-bed  of  a  dear  child,  and  just  as  his 
little  life  was  about  to  close,  when  his  last  kiss  had 
been  given  to  all  around,  he  turned  to  me,  and  in 
faltering  accents,  in  the  sweet  lisping  tones  of  in- 
fancy, said,  '  Doctor,  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
me,  when  I  was  naughty,  and  would  not  take  my 
medicine,  and  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  but  this 
beautiful  apple  dear  grandmother  sent  me, — will 
you  take  it'/'  I  did  take  it,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  shed  tears  as  I  did  so.  There  are  few 
things  in  this  house  that  I  set  such  a  value  on  as 
that  dear  child's  little  apple." 

The  apple,  which  to  the  child  seemed  so  beauti- 
ful in  its  fresh  condition,  when  as  a  loving  token  oi 
gratitude  he  presented  it  to  bis  physician,  had  lost 
all  its  outward  fulness  and  fairness  to  the  eye, — 
yet  never  did  it  lose  its  moral  beauty, — the  sweet- 
ness and  loveliness  which  the  dear  child's  affec- 
tionate feelings  imparted  to  it,  in  the  view  of  the 
physician.  To  him  it  still  spoke  of  the  dear,  patient 
sufferer,  just  about  to  part  with  all  things  earthly,] 
and  to  enter  on  the  joys  of  that  blessed  state,' 
where  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed  children,  the. 
lambs  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  fold,  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father,  yet  grate- 
fully remembering  and  acknowledging  by  that  apple 
the  kindness  shown  him  by  his  medical  attendant 
and  friend. 

FRIENDSHIP,  TRUE  AND  FALSE. 

Samuel  Neale  gives  us  in  his  life,  the  evil  effects 
of  a  false  friendship, — a  friendship  which  induced 
those  who  felt  it,  to  use  their  influence  in  dissipat- 
ing the  religious  feelings  he  was  favoured  with,  and; 
to  lead  him  into  the  scenes  of  vanity  and  dissipa-.  fa 
tion  in  which  they  themselves  indulged.  Whelk 
through  the  visitations  of  the  love  of  God,  he  was 
brought  into  contrition  for  past  sins,  and  they 
could  see  from  the  sober  seriousness  of  his  counte 
nance  that  he  was  under  condemnation,  they  would 
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say  "  this  is  a  religious  fit,"  and  forthwith  they 
would  carry  him  off  to  some  scene  of  amusement 
to  dissipate  it.  Through  the  mercy  of  his  God  he 
was  at  last  effectually  reached,  and  forsaking  his: 
gay  associates,  he  found  sweet  friendship  aud  fel- 
lowship with  some  who  being  lovers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  were  anxious  to  promote  his  further-! 
ance  and  growth  in  grace. 

An  incident  recently  took  place  at  Belfast,  of 
great  interest.  Two  young  men, — thoughtless,  ir- 
religious,—  met  together.  One  invited  the  other  to 
go  with  him  that  night  to  the  theatre.  The  invi- 
tation was  declined,  not  from  a  want  of  inclination, 
but  because  he  had  promised  his  parents  to  go  with 
ihem  that  evening  to  a  religious  meeting.  They 
parted,  the  one  to  the  scene  of  vicious  dissipation,  the 
other  to  a  place  where  through  the  mercy  of  God,  a 
word  spoken  in  season,  was  blessed  to  the  awakenr 
ing  of  his  thoughtless  soul.    A  time  of  sore  conn 
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flict  came  on  him,  and  having  been  brought  to  see 
that  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  way  was 
opened  for  his  salvation,  he  felt  his  mind  impressed 
with  desire  that  his  friend,  his  companion  in  many 
a  wrong  deed,  might  also  be  favoured  to  seek  and 
find  that  mercy,  which  be  thankfully  believed  was 
offered  to  him.  On  the  second  morning  he  called 
at  the  residence  of  his  friend,  and  when  the  door 
was  opened  he  passed  in  and  was  going  quickly  up 
to  the  chamber  of  his  friend  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  when  a  female  with  a  very  serious  counte- 
Dance  inquired  where  he  was  going.  He  replied 
'"to  see  John."  ''Stop,  stop,"  she  said,  "he  is 
dead."    He  had  been  taken  ill  during  the  night, 

and  before  the  morning  he  was  no  more. 

i  _   

}  The  Nebula. — It  is  probable  that  not  even 
■William  Herschel,  nor  Maedler,  nor  any  other 
[man  ever  formed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  distances 
pf  the  nebulas  from  us;  still,  the  mere  effort  to  do 
ihis,  however  imperfectly  successful,  has  a  power- 
ul  influence  in  enlarging  our  ideas. 

We  have  frequently  thought  that  but  one  man 
sver  fully  realized  the  size  of  the  United  States ; 
ind  that  was  the  man  who,  in  1850  and  1851, 
Tent  from  Maine  to  California  with  an  ox  team, 
[f  it  requires  so  much  exertion  to  understand  the 
neaning  of  3000  miles,  how  utterly  impossible 
Dust  it  be  to  form  any  conception  of  192,000! 
\.nd  yet  this  is  the  distance  through  which  a  ray 
>f  light  moves  in  a  single  second  of  time. 

Directly  in  line,  between  us  and  the  great  ne- 
>ula  in  Orion,  arc  four  stars,  entirely  invisible  to 
he  naked  eye,  and  called  from  the  geometric  figure 
rhich  they"form,  the  Trapezium.  Now,  since  the 
ay  of  light  which  entered  our  eye  from  those 
tars  started  forth  into  space,  children  have  been 
>orn,  have  slowly  grown  in  manhood,  have  moved 
hrough  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  have  lived  to  old 
ige,  and  died  ;  they  have  been  succeeded  by  their 
ihildren,  their  grand- children,  their  great  grand- 
bildren,  through  many  generations ;  and  still  this 
ay  of  light  was  speeding  ever  onward  in  its 
traight  track,  till  at  last,  at  20  minutes  past  9 
'clock,  in  the  evening  of  March  1,  1861,  it  darted 
hrough  the  great  lenses  of  the  telescope,  and  its 
]3Dg  journey  was  ended.  The  more  the  mind 
.wells  upon  the  subject,  the  larger  will  be  our  ideas 
f  the  distance  required  for  the  passage  of  light 
hrough  such  length  of  time,  and  with  such  velo- 
fity.  And  yet,  this  distance  is  inconsiderable  in 
Omparison  with  that  which  separates  us  from  the 
lebulse.  When  the  light  by  which  we  saw  the 
treat  nebula  in  Orion  had  arrived  at  the  Trape- 
ium,  or  the  outermost  stars  of  our  stellar  system, 
s  course  was  nearly  completed.  Its  swift  flight 
lad  continued  through  the  growth  and  decay  of 
mpires.  It  started  on  its  journey  in  ancient  times 
—before  the  pyramids  were  built — probably  long 
efore  the  human  race  was  created.  William 
[erschel  estimated  that  some  of  the  nebulas  which 
rere  faintly  visible  by  the  aid  of  his  great  reflector, 
ere  so  remote,  that  light  in  coming  from  them  to 
6,  would  occupy  two  millions  of  years. 

The  number  of  the  stars  in  the  system  to  which 
ur  sun  belongs,  are  beyond  the  power  of  compu- 
ition,  and  those  in  some  of  the  nebulas  are  proba- 
ly  more  numerous  still.  The  numbers  of  the  ne- 
alas  themselves,  which  we  can  see,  increases  regu- 
irly  with  the  power  of  our  telescopes,  and  how 
iaDy  of  these  vast  groups  of  stars  there  may  be 
i  the  whole  universe,  no  astronomer  presumes  to 
nrjecture. 

u  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
■gers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
ained ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
'im  ? ' ' —  Scientific  Amer. 


The  Ice  Cave  in  Tnckernian's  Ravine. 

A  man  who  recently  visited  the  Snow  Cave  in 
Tuckerman's  Ravine,  in  the  White  Mountains,  thus 
describes  it  : 

"  We  had  now  ascended  some  five  thousand  feet, 
and  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  small  snow-bank,  I 
pushed  on  in  advance  of  my  companion,  and  he 
was  soon  dodging  behind  the  rocks  to  avoid  my 
snow-balls.  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
snow-ball  fight  in  August !  And  that  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Boston  !  Verily,  times  are  chang- 
ing. Up,  up,  we  go,  and  at  last  what  a  sight 
greets  our  vision !  There,  far  away,  high  up  the 
steep  precipice,  lay  the  snow  in  one  broad,  vast 
field.  The  dimensions  must  have  been,  at  the 
least,  one  thousand  feet  by  five  hundred,  in  width 
and  height,  whilein  many  places  the  depth  was  over 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  If  piled  together  at  a  depth  of 
ten  feet,  it,  without  doubt,  would  have  made  a 
field  of  a  square  form  five  hundred  feet  on  a  side. 
Thus  there  must  have  been  twenty-five  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  snow  in  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1861. 

"  But  '  wonders  never  cease,'  and  as  we  turned 
to  ascend,  the  mouth  of  the  famous  ice-cave  met 
our  gaze.  Picture  to  yourself  the  ribs  and  bows 
of  an  unfinished  ship,  whose  gigantic  depth  is  more 
than  a  thousand  feet,  and  you  have  before  you  the 
shape  of  this  sublime  mountain  gorge.  Huge  land- 
slides and  detached  masses  of  rocks  lie  around  on 
every  side,  which,  together  with  the  awful  stillness 
of  the  place,  tell  man  what  a  puny  creature  he  is, 
compared  with  the  works  of  nature.  The  mouth 
of  the  cave  measures  about  forty  feet.  Its  direc- 
tion is  up  the  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
its  length  is  three  hundred  feet.  From  the  highest 
shelf  of  the  cliff,  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  innumerable  runs  of 
water  spring  forth,  which,  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
show  a  natural  waterfall,  to  which  art  can  never 
approach. 

"  Most  aptly  are  these  called  the  Thousand 
Streams.  Especially  noticeable  is  a  stream  formed 
by  many  of  these  minor  runs,  which  plunges  into 
a  hole  in  the  highest  part  of  the  snow-bank,  and 
forcing  its  way  through,  forms  the  cave  so  re- 
nowned, and  seen  by  so  few.  The  roof  of  the 
cave  is  arched,  and  in  the  centre  about  eight  feet 
in  height.  The  whole  span  the  entire  distance  is 
'  wrought  into  beautiful  scollops  and  chasings  by 
the  melting  and  dropping  of  the  snow  within  ;'  the 
whole  reminding  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  chapel, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  feudal  ages.  From 
each  point  a  continual  stream  of  water  falls,  so 
that  it  seemingly  rains  in  the  cave.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  roof  inside  is  like  highly  polished 
white  marble,  though  the  lines  are  beyond  the  skill 
of  a  human  sculptor.  Such  is  the  Ice  Cave  in  Tuck- 
erman's llavine,  and  a  more  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful sight  cannot  be  found  on  this  continent." 

Faith. — "  I  am  sure  of  home,"  said  a  little  child 
on  the  street.  "  I  am  sure  of  home,  father,  for  I 
have  thy  hand,  and  thou  wilt  lead  me  there." 

Yes,  yes,  thought  I,  little  one,  thou  art  right. 
Father  will  lead  thee  home.  Now,  if  my  readers 
will  seek  an  interest  in  the  Saviour,  they  too  will 
be  "sure  of  a  home"  in  heaven.  Jesus  will  lead 
them  there. 

A  medical  friend,  begs  us  to  suggest  that  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  an  article  to  be  obtained  from  all 
our  larger  druggists,  will  check  hemorrhage  even 
from  large  blood  vessels  promptly  and  effectually. 
Four  or  five  drops  are  sufficient  to  check  com- 
pletely the  flow  of  blood  from  any  thing  except  the 
largest  arteries,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  will  arrest 
bleeding  even  from  these. — Late  paper. 


An  Intelligent  Elephant. — "  Tell  my  grand- 
children," said  the  late  Daniel  Wilson,  writ- 
ing home  from  India,  "  that  an  elephent  here 
had  a  disease  in  his  eyes.  For  three  days  he  had 
been  completely  blind.  His  owner,  an  engineer 
officer,  asked  my  dear  Dr.  Webb  if  he  could  do 
any  thing  to  relieve  the  poor  animal.  The  doctor 
said  he  would  try  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  a 
remedy  commonly  applied  to  similar  diseases  in 
the  human  eye.  The  huge  animal  was  ordered  to 
lie  down,  and  at  first,  on  the  application  of  the 
remedy,  raised  a  most  extraordinary  roar  at  the 
acute  pain  which  it  occasioned.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, was  wonderful.  The  eye  was,  in  a  manner, 
restored,  and  the  animal  could  partially  see.  The 
next  day,  when  he  was  brought,  and  heard  the 
doctor's  voice,  he  laid  down  of  himself,  placed  his 
enormous  head  to  one  side,  curled  up  his  trunk, 
drew  in  his  breath  just  like  a  man  about  to  en- 
dure an  operation,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it 
was  over,  and  then,  by  trunk  and  gestures,  evi- 
dently wished  to  express  his  gratitude."  What 
sagacity  !  What  a  lesson  to  us  of  patience ! 

A  magnificent  piece  of  masonry. — The  Union 
Arch,  which  spans  a  gorge  over  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Potomac,  at  Cabin  John 
Bun,  seven  miles  west  of  Washington,  was  planned 
by  Captain  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  and  is  a  triumph 
of  engineering  skill.  It  is  a  single  arch  thrown 
from  the  natural  abutment  of  solid  rock  at  the 
base  of  one  hill  to  the  corresponding  one  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  a  most  beautifully  proportioned 
stone  arch,  of  greater  span  than  any  other  in  this 
country  or  Europe.  That  which  approaches  it 
nearest  in  magnificence  is  the  famed  bridge  of 
sandstone,  across  the  river  Dee,  at  Chester,  in 
England — a  circular  arch  of  two  hundred  feet 
span  and  forty  feet  rise.  The  Union  arch  is  cir- 
cular (a  segment,)  with  a  span  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  tifty-seven  feet  three  inches  rise. 

2/<e  Lord  will  have  a  lowly  People. — I  was  led 
on,  with  tender  expostulation,  and  with  a  call  to 
come  home  to  the  heavenly  gift,  the  lowly  life,  to 
follow  Him  who  took  not  upon  Him  the  nature  of 
angels,  nor  the  splendor  of  princes,  but  who  ap- 
peared in  this  world  in  "the  form  of  a  servant;" 
who  said,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head." — Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 
 ♦  

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. — The  Paris  Patrie 
publishes  the  following  letter  from  one  of  its  wri- 
ters, who  lately  visited  the  works  going  on  at  Mont 
Cenis,  the  tunnel  through  which  is  to  form  a  speedy 
means  of  communication  between  France  and 
Piedmont : 

"  The  cutting  of  the  tunnel  advances  day  and 
night,  with  a  regularity  which  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  engineers.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
great  enterprise,  only  the  pickaxe  and  blasting 
were  employed  ;  but  since  the  machines  invented 
by  M.  M.  Grattone  and  Sommelier  were  brought 
into  use,  the  cutting  of  the  rock  has  been  carried  on 
with  remarkable  celerity.  The  machines,  which  are 
worked  by  compressed  air,  are  very  ingenious;  they 
are  each  of  250  horse  power,  and  act  simultane- 
ously on  both  sides  of  the  mountain.  They  set  in 
motion  different  instruments  of  great  power,  which 
operate  in  any  direction  that  may  be  required. 
The  section  of  the  tunnel  is  about  60  metres,  and 
when  the  cutting  was  commenced,  only  twelve  men 
could,  from  the  limited  space,  be  occupied  at  each 
end,  the  work  they  did  being  only  40  centimetres 
(about  16  inches)  per  day;  but  the  machines  em- 
ploy a  force  equal  to  2500  men,  and  cut  out  daily 
two  metres,  that  is,  one  at  each  end.    In  a  few 
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months  arrangements  will  be  made  for  making  the 
men  employed  relieve  each  other  every  eight  hours, 
aud  an  electric  light  will  be  established,  and  then 
the  extraction  of  rock  will  be  three  metres  per  day. 
The  tunnel  will  be  12  kilometres  (7£  miles)  in 
length.  It  is  1330  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  1060  below  the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis.  It 
will  gradually  rise  2  per  1000  to  the  centre,  de- 
scending from  that  point  towards  Savoy  on  the  one 
side,  and  towards  Piedmont  on  the  other.  In  the 
centre  of  the  way  a  small  canal  has  been  formed 
for  carrying  off  the  waters  which  filter  through  the 
rock.  Every  fortnight  an  examination  is  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  direction  of  the 
tunnel,  and  level  of  the  roadway,  instruments  of 
great  precision  being  employed  in  the  operation. 
Thus  far,  the  cuttings  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
have  been  found  to  coincide  exactly.  The  rock  is 
easily  penetrated  by  the  machines.  When  holes  of 
from  40  to  60  centimetres  (16  to  23  inches)  have 
been  bored,  they  are  filled  with  gunpowder;  the 
workmen  retire  to  a  distance  of  about  100  metres, 
and  strong  doors  of  iron  are  closed  to  prevent 
fragments  of  the  rock  from  flying  out.  Then  the 
mine  is  fired,  and  masses  of  rock  are  heard  to  strike 
against  the  doors,  afterwards  a  current  of  compressed 
air  is  driven  into  the  tunnel  to  expel  the  smoke,  so 
as  to  allow  the  workmen  to  enter.  The  removing 
of  the  fragments  of  rock  is  effected  in  the  way  em- 
ployed on  cuttings  of  railways,  and  the  machines 
are  again  set  in  motion.'' 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Funds  for  the  War. — It  is  stated  that 
certain  foreign  capitalists  have  offered  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  take  $100,000,000  of  the  Government 
loan  at  6J  per  cent,  interest.  Subscriptions  to  the  7.30 
loan,  continne  to  come  in  freely. 

Sickness  in  the  Army. — The  main  army  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washingtou,  has  escaped  with  less  than  the  expected 
amount  of  sickness.  There  are  only  about  1200  sick 
soldiers  in  the  different  hospitals  at  Washington  and 
Alexandria.  Gen.  Rosecran's  army  in  Western  Virginia 
has  suffered  severely  from  disease,  not  less  than  one 
fifth  of  his  force  having  been  disabled  from  that  cause. 

Defences  of  the  Sea  Coast. — Congress  having  neglected 
to  provide  for  the  fortification  and  defence  of  our  sea- 
coast  and  lake  harbors,  the  government  asks  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  to  call  the  attention  of  their  legisla- 
tures to  the  subject,  and  have  measures  taken  for  de- 
fence in  concert  with  the  general  government,  the  latter 
promising  to  refund  the  cost. 

New  Mexico. — From  New  Mexico  we  learn  that  a  depu- 
tation of  Navajoe  Indians  had  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  government.  The  U. 
S.  force  in  the  territory  is  1500  regulars  aud  three  full 
regiments  of  volunteers. 

The  Pacific  Telegraph. — The  Pacific  Telegraph  line  has 
been  completed  to  Salt  Lake  city,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
be  finished  to  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  us 
by  telegraph  in  a  few  days. 

Pennsylvania  Troops. — Governor  Curtin  says  that 
Pennsylvania  has  already  a  sutlicient  number  of  regi- 
ments to  meet  all  requisitions  made  by  the  r.atioual 
government,  and  that,  therefore,  he  has  no  power  to 
accept  proffers  of  new  regiments  at  present. 

Southern  Items. — The  prevalent  idea  in  ihe  north  that 
the  rebel  army  is  badly  equipped  and  armed,  deficient 
in  food,  and  interior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  probably  erroneous.  The  southern  papers,  cer- 
tainly convey  no  such  idea,  and  the  prices  of  the  more 
important  articles  of  food,  prove  that  there  must  be  an 
abundant  supply  of  most  of  them. 

Despatches  from  New  Orleans  state  that  the  U.  S. 
vessels  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  that  port,  were 
Attacked  on  the  night  of  the  11th  inst.,  by  an  expedi- 
tion from  New  Orleans,  and  that  the  sloop  of  war  Preble 
was  sunk,  one  vessel  captured,  and  the  others  driven 
ashore.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  account  is 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
U.  S.  squadron  is  not  so  great  as  reported. 

A  Savannah  paper  says  the  likelihood  of  the  rebel 
troops  going  into  winter  quarters  south  of  the  Potomac 
has  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  quarter.    They  had  beeu  promised  aud  ex- 


pected that  the  rebels  should  winter  in  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  possibly  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  states  that  returns  were  being 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  debts  due  to 
alien  enemies  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  that 
from  the  city  of  Petersburg  there  would  be  realized  a 
sum  not  less  than  $600,000,  and  from  Richmond  at  least 
$2,000,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  386. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  233. 

Virginia. — The  threats  which  the  rebels  have  been 
long  making,  that  they  would  close  the  navigation  of 
the  Potomac,  appear  now  to  be  accomplished.  They 
have  powerful  batteries  at  Shipping  Point,  AequiaCreek, 
Evansport,  and  various  other  points  upon  the  river, 
which  enable  them  effectually  to  command  the  channel 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  Some  small 
craft  are  able  to  pass  by  keeping  close  to  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  close  of  last  week  a  large  fleet 
with  supplies  for  the  army,  was  detained  below  the 
batteries,  unable  to  pass  them.  Unless  some  means  can 
be  found  to  remove  these  batteries  and  open  the  river, 
an  invasion  of  southern  Maryland  by  the  rebels  would 
seem  not  improbable.  The  rebel  forces  which  had  re- 
treated into  the  Shenandoah  valley,  on  the  approach  of 
the  sickly  season  have  again  appeared  on  the  Upper 
Potomac  in  large  numbers.  On  the  16th,  Col.  Geary, 
with  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  crossed  the 
river  and  attacked  a  greatly  superior  rebel  force  of 
cavahy  and  infantry,  routing  them  with  a  loss  of  150  or 
200  killed  and  wounded.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  lost 
only  four  killed  and  seven  wounded.  On  the  21st  inst. 
a  part  of  Gen  Stone's  command  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Leesburg, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  rebels 
and  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  Col.  Baker,  Senator 
from  Oregan,  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  No  change 
is  reported  in  the  positions  of  the  hostile  armies  near 
Washington.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  the  operations  of  the  Federal  army  will  be  restricted 
to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  leaving  more  troops  at 
liberty  for  service  in  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Western 
Virginia,  where  the  rebels  armies  are  large  and  aggres- 
sive in  their  movements. 

Kentucky. — The  rebel  forces  in  this  States  are  reported 
to  number  at  least  45,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  near  the 
Mississippi  in  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  the 
remainder  at  Bowling  Green,  Cumberland  Gap  and  other 
points.  The  Keutucky  Union  forces  number  20,000  and 
were  rapidly  increasing.  The  northern  Federal  troops 
were  being  reinforced,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
of  their  ability  to  hold  the  State  with  the  aid  of  the 
Kentuckians  who  remained  loyal.  No  collision  beyond 
unimportant  skirmishes  has  yet  taken  place. 

Missouri. — At  the  latest  dates,  Fremont's  array  was  at 
Warsaw,  on  the  Osage  river.  The  great  rebel  army 
under  Price  had  united  with  M'Cullough's  forces,  and 
it  was  reported,  would  make  a  stand  against  Fremont 
at  Osceola  in  south-western  Missouri.  Lexington  is 
again  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces.  The  country  in 
various  places,  is  still  harassed  by  predatory  inroads, 
and  in  the  frequent  skirmishes  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed.  In  one  near  Lebanon  on  the  12th,  63  persons 
on  both  sides  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded.  In 
another  at  Lynn  creek,  a  large  body  of  rebels  was  dis- 
persed, a  number  of  them  were  killed  and  over  200 
taken  prisoners.  The  irregular  troops  disbanded  by 
Gen.  Price,  after  the  capture  of  Lexington,  have  formed 
themselves  into  bands  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  for 
bridge  burning  and  marauding  purposes.  Big  River 
Bridge,  on  the  Iron  Mountain  rail  road,  which  was  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops,  has  beeu  des- 
troyed by  the  rebels,  and  the  detachment  captured. 

Clothing  for  the  Army. — AW  the  woolen  factories  in 
the  country  are  now  working  as  hard  as  they  can,  but 
it  is  alleged  they  cannot  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cloth  aud  blankets,  uor  is  there  a  proper  supply  of 
wool  for  the  immediate  demand.  The  statement  that 
the  U.  S.  government  has  sent  large  orders  for  army 
woolens  to  Europe,  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Emigration  to  Iiayti. — Three  hundred  and  ninety 
coloured  persons  recently  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  American  colony  in  Iiayti,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Haytien  Bureau  of  Emigration.  These  emigrants 
are  suid  to  belong  to  the  better  class  of  coloured  people. 
In  the  course  of  next  month,  another  party  of  about 
500,  was  expected  to  leave  for  the  same  destination. 
The  Government  of  Iiayti,  promises  to  provide  food  aud 
shelter  for  the  emigrants  until  they  can  support  them- 
selves. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  10th  inst.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Prince  Napoleon  had  seut  to  the  Emperor 


of  France,  an  important  state  paper  on  affairs  in  Americ 
Lindsay,  the  member  of  Parliament  from  Sunderlani 
has  beeu  addressing  his  constituents  upon  the  America 
question.  He  contends  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  BritU 
Government  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  United  Stat<| 
to  remove  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  for  tfc 
cause  of  humanity.  He  also  strongly  urges  the  exped 
ency  of  England  and  France,  using  their  influence  t| 
effect  a  peaceful  separation  between  the  northern  an 
southern  states. 

The  King  of  Prussia  visited  the  French  Emperor  i 
Compiegne  on  the  6th,  and  left  on  the  8th  inst.  Th 
meeting  was  friendly  and  cordial.  The  King  of  llollan 
was  expected  to  visit  France  on  the  12th  inst.  Th 
high  price  of  bread  continued  to  claim  attention  t 
Paris,  and  the  Government  had  issued  an  assuranc 
that  the  price  would  not  be  further  advanced.  Th 
Bank  of  France  was  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  prevail 
ing  financial  pressure.  It  is  stated  that  30,000  worls 
men  were  out  of  employment  at  Lyons,  but  the  author: 
ties  had  got  up  workshops  for  them. 

The  harvests  in  Europe  are  understood  to  be  eve 
more  deficient  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The  Londo 
Times,  says  that  France  will  be  compelled  to  spen 
about  $200,000,000  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Larg 
importations  of  grain  will  also  be  required  by  Englanc 
This  scarcity  of  food  will,  it  is  supposed,  aggravate  th 
embarrassments  arising  from  an  insufficient  supply 
cotton. 

At  a  recent  Consistory,  the  Pope  is  said  to  have  dc 
nounced  all  compromise  in  the  strongest  terms,  callin 
on  his  supporters  to  be  firm,  and  to  have  no  commun: 
cation  with  impious  men. 

China  news,  via  Russia,  report  the  death  of  the  Err 
peror  of  China. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  O.,  for  E.  Deal 
SI.  Smith  and  Stacy  Cook,  $2  each,  vol.  35  ;  for  Joh 
Crew,  $8.50,  to  8,  vol.  35  ;  for  Israel  Heald,  $4,  vol 
32  and  33  ;  for  Josiah  Fawcett,  $4,  vols.  33  and  34 
from  Abm.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Io.,  for  John  Thomas,  $1 
to  52  vol.  34;  from  S.  Upton,  Agt.,  Pough.,  N.  Y.,  $ 
vol.  35,  and  for  P.  Upton,  A.  M.  Uuderhill,  Mary  Win 
and  Esther  Griffin,  $2  each,  vol.  35  ;  for  Phebe  Griffin, 
to  27,  vol.  36  ;  from  James  Bell,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  3-1 
from  W.  C.  Taber,  N.  B.,$2,  vol.  34;  from  Amos  Batte 
Agt.,  Io.,  for  Nath'l  M'Donald,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from  Sam 
Chadbourn,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  34. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence  0 
Second-day  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Pupil 
who  have  been  regularly  entered  aud  who  go  by  th 
cars  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  furnished  with  ticket 
by  the  ticket  agent  at  the  depot,  N.  E.  corner  of  181 
and  Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Strei 
Road  Station  on  the  arrival  of  the  8,  10-30  and  2  o'cloc 
trains  on  Second  and  Third  days.  Small  packages  11 
the  pupils  if  left  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  si 
ou  Sixth  days  before  1 2  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded.  Tl 
stage  as  heretofore  will  meet  the  first  train  of  cars  on  i 
arrival  at  the  Street  Road  Station  every  day  excej 
First  days. 

West-Town,  Tenth  month,  1861. 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Near  West  Grove  station,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Ba 
timore  Central  Rail  Road.  The  winter  session  wi 
open  on  2nd  day  the  4th  of  next  month.  For  informa 
lion  or  circulars  apply  to, 

Tuomas  Conard,  Principal. 
Tenth  mo.,  1861.  West  Grove  P.  O.,  Pa 


WANTED. 

A  young  man  to  assist  the  subscriber  in  his  school 
Huddoulield  ;  for  particulars  addre.-s, 

RlCHABD  J.  AllKN, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
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Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Thonu 
Y.  Hutton,  Waterville,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  27tb 
last  month,  after  a  short  illness,  which  she  bore  wii 
christian  resignation,  Ruth  Webster,   a  member 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 

Diary  continued. — "First  month  24th,  1762. 
irst  day.  Id  the  early  part  of  our  afternoon 
eeting,  whilst  in  silence,  I  thought  I  never  before 
id  had  such  a  prospect  of  the  excellency  of  that 
jllowship  and  union,  which  those  who  are  born 
;ain,  are  gathered  into.  This  union  being  purely 
iriiual,  and  requiring  no  corporeal  medium,  or 
;temal  means  to  increase  or  continue  it,  seemed 

me  plainly  to  point  out  that  such,  though  in  an 
[conceivably  greater  and  more  exalted  degree  of 
ory  and  perfection,  will  be  the  harmony  and  union 
"  the  righteous  in  heaven.  I  want  words  to  ex- 
ess  the  sense  I  then  had  of  it ;  and  I  found  it 
uch  more  comfortable  to  feel,  than  it  is  easy  now 
'  describe  or  communicate  to  another,  the  sense  I 
id  of  it  at  that  time." 

On  the  27th  of  this  month  he  addressed  an  im- 
rtant  letter  on  negro  slavery  to  a  Friend,  which, 
fcs  already  been  published  in  this  paper,  and  is 
lerefore  now  omitted,  as  is  also  (for  the  same 
asoD)  one  of  considerable  extent  describing  the 
iristian  Indians. 

Diary  "  Second  month  8th.  I  attended  our 
uarterly  Meeting,  as  I  have  done  for  the  most 
rt  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  This  has  not 
;en  altogether  out  of  curiosity  or  custom,  but 
ther  from  a  principle  of  duty,  which  I  knew 
t  that  I  ever  was  more  sensible  than  at  this 
'ue ;  returned  home  with  the  evidence  of  peace. 
"Third  month  10th.  John  Stephenson  and 
ill  i  am  Brown  were  at  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
w  I  may  observe,  that  my  father  being  afflicted 
ith  sore  eyes,  the  meeting  desired  that  I  might 
ficiate  as  clerk  for  that  time,  as  I  had  once  before, 
ith  some  reluctance,  1  yielded  to  the  request.  I 
t  extremely  poor  and  destitute  of  good,  and 
amed  myself  lor  having  consented  to  serve,  for 
thought  I  made  such  a  poor  hand  of  it,  that 
)hn  and  William  would  blame  the  meeting  for 
oposing,  and  me  for  consenting  to  undertake  it. 
had  been  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  my  lot 
metime  to  act  in  that  station,  if  I  continued 
ithful,  but  was  willing  to  think  the  time  had  not 
t  come.  Having  no  selfish  design  in  submitting, 
secretly  breathed  for  help  to  the  source  of  all 
rengtb,  and  endeavoured  to  do  the  best  I  could, 
fter  meeting  I  was  left  in  much  poverty  and  weak- 


ness, and  was  ready  to  wish  I  had  not  been  there, 
supposing  from  my  distress  that  I  had  done  wrong 
in  submitting  to  the  appointment.  As  I  was  sitting 
silent  and  retired,  a  way  of  access  unexpectedly 
opened  to  me  to  lay  my  condition  before  the  Lord, 
to  whom  I  could  appeal  as  knowing  that  I  had  no 
evil  design  in  giving  up  to  the  request  of  the  meet- 
ing. Although  I  had  consented  with  great  reluc- 
tance, yet  it  was  not  from  an  unwillingness  to  serve 
Him  or  his  people,  but  from  a  sense  of  inability  to 
act  to  the  advantage  of  his  cause.  The  Lord  who 
is  rich  in  mercy,  and  accepts  a  man  according  to 
what  he  hath,  was  pleased  to  regard  my  fervent 
application,  and  to  hold  forth  to  me  the  sceptre  of 
his  love.  I  thought  it  a  token  of  his  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  my  honest  although  weak  endeavours. 
It  laid  me  under  a  fresh  obligation,  and  wrought  a 
willingness  to  follow  and  serve  him  in  any  way  he 
might  require  of  me.  As  this  favourable  visitation 
gradually  passed  off,  a  sense  of  nothingness  again 
prevailed,  and  seeing  the  proper  qualifications  of  a 
clerk  to  be  great,  and  myself  little  acquainted 
therewith,  I  was  low  and  dejected. 

"  These  thoughts  so  prevailed,  that  I  was  afraid 
to  speak  to  John  Stephenson,  although  I  much  de- 
sired it,  for  I  felt  for  him  much  affection.  I  there- 
fore stayed  at  home  all  that  evening  and  let  these 
distressing  thoughts  have  their  course.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Third  month  11th,  I  concluded  that  I  would  go 
and  see  him,  let.  the  event  be  what  it  might,  remem- 
bering that  sayibg,  'Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it 
shall  be  a  kindness,  and  let  him  reprove  me,  it  shall 
be  an  excellent  oil,  which  shall  not  break  my  head.' 
So  I  went  to  his  lodgings,  and  after  I  sat  down, 
John  speke  very  kindly  and  encouragingly  to  me, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  with  my  acting  as  clerk, 
and  that  it  settled  and  remained  with  him  that  I 
ought  to  be  kept  to  it.  He  said  for  my  encourage- 
ment that  Friends  put  him  iuto  that  service  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  that  he  could  say  in  rev- 
erent thankfulness,  it  had  a  very  edifying  effect 
upon  him,  greatly  improving  him  in  a  careful  feel- 
ing after  the  mind  of  Truth,  in  the  execution  of 
that  important  charge.  This,  with  some  tender 
advice  upon  the  occasion,  made  such  a  deep  and 
humbling  impression  on  my  mind,  as  I  hope  I  shall 
not  soon  forget. 

"  Fourth  month  2nd.  Robert  Proud  and  Sus- 
anna Hatton  coming  to  Wilmington  to  be  at  our 
General  Meeting,  Susanna  lodged  at  our  house ;  I 
was  glad  of  her  company,  she  having  been  made 
formerly  a  messenger  of  good  to  me. 

"Fourth  month  3rd.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
religious  sitting  in  our  family,  wherein  we  that  are 
young,  were  advised  to  be  true  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  us. 

"  4th.  This  eveuing  a  Friend  gave  me  some 
tender  counsel,  respecting  a  faithful  improvement 
of  the  earnest  penny,  advising  me  not  to  sink  un- 
der discouragement,  which  he  believed  I  was  very 
subject  to,  but  faithfully  to  mind  my  guide,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  which  will  ever  give  to  the  hum- 
ble followers  of  the  Lamb,  the  victory. 

23rd.  I  set  out  with  some  other  Friends  for 
Duck  Creek  General  Meeting.  After  attending 
George's  Creek  Meeting,  some  of  us  lodged  at 


Isaac  Starr's.  A  Friend  from  Maryland,  dis- 
coursing about  discipline,  advanced  some  views 
which  were  painful  to  me.  I  said  little  to  it  then, 
but  it  stuck  with  me,  and  I  thought  it  safest  to  let 
him  know  it.  The  next  morning  I  signified  to  him 
that  I  had  thought  of  the  proposition  he  had  made 
yesterday,  nearly  to  this  effect  1  that  an  order  of 
a  Yearly  Meeting,  was  as  imperfect  a  rule  for  us 
to  square  our  conduct  by,  as  the  scriptures  were 
for  a  rule  of  faith ;  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to 
pay  such  an  implicit  regard  to  an  order  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting ;  nor  should  it  be  obligatory  upon  us,  but 
as  it  agreed  with  the  dictates  of  Truth  in  our  own 
hearts ;  which  was  the  principal  discipline  that 
ought  to  be  regarded,  and  that  for  him,  or  any- 
body else  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  without  being  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
it  in  himself,  was  no  way  meritorious,  but  really 
hurtful,  and  that  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  en- 
joined by  any  Yearly  Meeting,  which  he  looked 
upon  to  be  far  from  infallible.' 

"  I  then  observed  that  although  I  did  not  be- 
lieve a  bare  outward  conformity  to  forms  or  rules 
of  the  church,  however,  well  adapted,  would  entitle 
us  to  salvation,  yet  a  conformity  was  necessary 
in  those  who  profess  themselves  members  of  that 
church  over  which  Christ  is  the  head  and  law- 
giver. Her  institutions  are  in  wisdom  and  ought 
to  be  obligatory  upon  her  members,  whether  every 
individual  is  clearly  convinced  of  the  necessity  and 
justice  thereof  or  not.  I  believed  that  an  implicit 
compliance  for  order's  sake,  with  such  institutions 
of  the  church,  would  be  my  indisputable  duty, 
whilst  I  professed  myself  a  member  thereof;  and 
that  it  would  be  unwarrantable  and  unsafe  for  me 
to  resist  and  oppose  such  rules  and  conclusions, 
under  any  pretence  of  nonconvincement,  for  that 
might  proceed  from  my  own  unfaithfulness,  and  it 
would  open  a  direct  door  for  libertinism.  As  to. 
the  view, that  because  of  danger  of  becoming  too  for- 
mal and  like  other  societies,  depending  on  external 
means  and  ceremonies,  we  ought  to  regard  the  dis- 
cipline of  Truth  in  the  heart,  rather  than  any  rules 
or  orders  of  a  Yearly  Meeting,  I  answered  that 
as  experience  had  confirmed  the  proposition,  that 
the  nearer  people  kept  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in 
themselves,  the  more  and  better  use  they  made  of 
the  scriptures,  so  also  was  it  with  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  That  therefore  the  keeping  near  to 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  was  so  far  from  taking  away 
the  use  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  solemn  conclusions^ 
of  the  church,  that  they  were  rendered  more  ujj- 
ful  thereby.  The  conclusions  of  the  meeting.^ 
should  be  cautiously  contradicted,  for  such  contra- 
dictions seem  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of 
discipline,  and  tend  to  introduce  the  same  spirit 
that  opposed  the  first  settling  and  establishing 
meetings  for  that  purpose,  which  alleged  that  peo- 
ple should  be  left  to  the  spirit  in  themselves  as  the 
only  rule,  and  there  was  need  of  no  other.  This 
was  the  very  foundation  of  anarchy  and  ranterism. 
I  made  some  other  close  observations,  and  a  Friend 
from  Chester  county  being  present,  also  united  with 
me  and  was  very  helpful.*    The  Friend  from 
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Maryland  seemed  rather  displeased,  got  up  and 
went  away  somewhat  abruptly,  nevertheless  I  felt 
the  answer  of  peace  herein,  which  was  my  only 
support,  for  although  I  engaged  in  it  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  it  was  in  much  poverty,  fear,  and  weak- 
ness, he  being  a  man  of  parts,  and  of  some  ac- 
count. 

"  We  were  at  Duck  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  the 
same  day,  in  managing  the  bu-iness  whereof,  I 
thought  great  weakness  appeared,  and  the  want  of 
truly  concerned,  clean-handed  men.  Many  of  the 
members  were  defiled  by  slave  keeping,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  preparative  meetings  deficient  in  answer- 
ing the  queries.  This  was  remarked  to  them, 
though  little  notice  seemed  taken. 

"  After  meeting  I  was  so  low  in  my  mind,  I 
concluded  that  L  was  not  worthy  to  go  with  the 
Friends  whom  I  came  in  company  with,  and  there' 
lore  proposed  going  to  another  place.  When  I 
went  to  take  leave  of  one  of  them,  a  ministering 
Friend,  she  asked  me  what  she  had  done,  that  1 
intended  to  turn  her  off,  and  so  directly  concluded 
to  go  where  I  was  going.  This  may  appear  a 
small  matter  to  some,  but  to  poor  me,  at  that  time 
it  proved  reviving  and  humbly  encouraging.  The 
peaceful  quiet  of  mind,  and  solid  satisfaction  I 
was  favoured  with  this  evening,  was  worthy  of 
grateful  remembrance  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
low  times  that  fall  to  my  lot,  I  am  enabled  to  de- 
sire I  may  still  follow  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his 
own  appointment. 

"  25th,  First-day.  After  meeting  I  had  had 
a  desire  for  an  opportunity  with  a  certain  active 
Friend  of  that  meeting,  and  two  Friends  agreed 
to  accompany  me.  I  imparted  something  that 
was  on  my  mind  to  him,  and  took  leave,  but  was 
still  not  quite  easy.  The  Friend  though  perhaps 
well  meaning,  yet  I  thought  he  was  too  full  of 
other  things,  to  let  a  proper  care  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  discipline  have  sufficient  place  in 
his  mind  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  26th,  and 
after  hinting  something  that  was  on  my  mind  to 
another  Friend,*  I  parted  with  my  company  and 
came  home,  attended  with  poverty  and  fear;  my 
fervent  desires  were,  that  the  Lord  might  not 
spare,  until  every  thing  was  done  away,  which  in- 
terrupted my  union  and  communion  with  him. 
An  increase  in  which  blessed  experience,  is  more 
desirable  than  riches,  honour  or  length  of  days. 

"  Friend,  Fenwick  Fisher, — Being  brought,  in 
some  degree,  under  a  sense  of  the  low  and  suf- 
fering state  of  Friends  within  the  compass  of  vour 
meeting,  and  that  divers  branches  of  Truth's  tes- 
timony seem  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want 
of  faithfulness,  and  a  right  concern  in  those  of  the 
foremost  rank  among  you,  we  feel  desire  that  an 
increase  of  care,  and  a  renewed  fervent  concern 
under  a  feeling  of  the  afflicting  condition  of  things 
might  rest  upon  thee.  We  de-ire  that  above  eveiy 
other  consideration  this  might  engage  thy  attention 
and  that  a  fervent  travail  of  soul  might  be  thine, 
to  know  ability  to  do  the  Lord's  work  and  service 
daily  renewed,  that  so,  through  his  power  thou 
might  be  enabled  according  to  thy  measure  to  bear 
up  and  support  the  suffering  cause  of  Truth  aud 
righteousness,  within  your  borders.  We  think  it 
loudly  calls  for  the  help  of  all  who  wish  it  well, 
not  only  by  a  spiritual  exercise  for  their  own  growth 
which  will  strengthen  the  church,  but  also  by  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  support  the  discipline,  and  to 
stretch  aud  enforce  its  rules  impartially  upon 
transgressors,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth  they  may 
be  led,  which  wisdom  we  firmly  believe,  will 


never  be  wanting  to  the  rightly  concerned  in  the 
work.    From  thy  real  friends, 

Benjamin  Ferris, 
Thos.  Lightfoot,  Jr. 
Duck  Creek,  26th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1762. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


*Thomns  Lightfoot,  who  joinod  with  him  in'  signing 
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African  Ants. 

We  take  the  following  account  of  these  curious 
oreatures  from  Delamfs  Official  Report  of  the  re- 
cent Niger  Vulley  Exploring  Party: — 

Drivers,  as  every  person  already  knows,  are 
black  ants,  whose  reputation  is  as  bad  for  attacking 
living  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  as  the  ter- 
mites for  attacking  clothing.  This  creature,  like 
its  white  cousin,  is  also  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  as  a  sanitary  means,  and  to  the  re- 
verse of  the  other  is  carnivorous,  feeding  upon  all 
flesh,  whether  fresh  or  putrified.  Like  the  white, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  superabundance 
of  vegetable,  certainly  these  black  ants  were  de- 
signed by  Providence  to  destroy  the  excess  of  an! 
mal  life  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would  be 
brought  forth,  with  little  or  no  destruction  without 
them;  and  although  much  is  said  about  their  at- 
tacking persons,  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
there  is  not  one  of  these  attacks  a  person  to  every 
ten  thousand  mosquitoes  in  America,  as  it  is  only 
by  chance,  and  not  by  search  after  it,  that  drivers 
attack  persons. 

How  they  travel. — They  usually  go  in  search  of 
food  in  narrow  rows,  say  from  half  an  inch  to  a 
hand's  breadth,  as  swiftly  as  a  running  stream 
of  water,  and  may,  in  their  search,  enter  a  house 
in  their  course — if  nothing  attract  them  around  it 
— when,  in  such  cases,  they  spread  over  the  floor, 
walls,  and  ceiling ;  and  finding  no  insect  or  creep 
ing  thing  to  destroy,  they  gather  again  on  the 
floor,  and  leave  the  premises  in  the  regular  order 
in  which  they  entered.  Should  they  encounter  a 
person  when  on  these  excursions,  though  in  bed, 
does  he  but  lie  still  and  not  disturb  them,  the 
good-hearted  negro  insects  will  even  pass  over  the 
person  without  harm  ,or  molestation ;  but  if  dis- 
turbed, they  will  retaliate  by  a  sting  as  readily  as 
a  bee  when  the  hive  is  disturbed,  though  their 
sting,  so  far  from  being  either  dangerous  or  severe 
is  simply  like  the  severe  sting  of  a  mosquito.  An 
aged  missionary  gentleman,  of  twenty-five  years 
experience,  informed  me  that  an  entire  myriad 
(this  term  is  given  to  a  multitude  of  drivers,  as 
their  number  can  never  be  less  than  ten  thousand 
— and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen  as  many  mil- 
lions together)  passed  over  him  one  night  in  bed, 
without  one  stinoino-  him.  Indeed,  both  the  black 
and  white  auts  are  quite  harmless  as  to  personal 
injury,  and  very  beneficial  in  a  sanitary  point. 

How  to  drive  them  out  of  the  houses. — There  is 
much  more  in  the  imagination  than  the  reality 
about  these  things;  and  one  important  fact  I  must 
not  omit,  that,  however  great  the  number  of  dri- 
vers, a  simple  light  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
will  clear  the  room  of  them  in  ten  minutes.  In 
this  case  they  do  not  form  in  column,  but  go  out 
in  hasty  confusion,  each  effecting  as  quick  retreat 
and  safe  escape  for  himself  as  possible,  forming 
their  line  of  march  outside  of  the  house,  where  they 
meet  from  all  quarters  of  their  points  of  escape. 

Hoiv  to  destroy  them. — Chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt  (fine),  slightly  damped,  will  entirely 
destroy  the  termites ;  and  acetum  or  vinegar,  or 
acetic  acid  either,  will  destroy  or  chase  off  the 
drivers. 

Their  p>ngnacious  and  martial  character. — I 
cannot  indorse  the  statement  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  desperate  hostility  which  the  drivers 
manifest  towards  the  termites,  as  given  by  Dr. 


Livingstone,  who,  calling  them  "black  rascals," 
says  "  they  stand  deliberately  and  watch  for  the 
whites,  which,  on  coming  out  of  their  holes,  they 
instantly  seize,  putting  them  to  death."  Perhaps 
the  whites  were  kidnappers,  in  which  case  they 
served  the  white  rascals  right.  Though  I  have 
never  seen  an  encounter,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  the  blacks  do  subdue  the  whites  whenevel 
they  meet.  In  fact  they  go,  as  do  no  other  crea- 
tures known  to  natural  science,  in  immense,  incal- 
culable  numbers — and  I  do  not  think  that  I  exagger- 
ate if  I  say  that  I  have  more  than  once  seen  more 
than  six  hogsheads  of  them  travelling  together, 
had  they  been  measured — and  along  the  entire 
line  of  march,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  col- 
umns, there  are  warriors  or  soldiers  to  guard  them, 
who  stand  sentry,  closely  packed  side  by  side 
with  their  heads  towards  the  column,  which  passes 
on  as  rapidly  as  a  flowing  stream  of  water.  Jl 
have  traced  a  column  for  more  than  a  mile,  whose 
greatest  breadth  was  not  more  than  a  yard,  and 
the  least  not  less  than  a  foot. 


Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 

BETHEL,  SHILOH,  AND  THE  WELL   AT  SYCHAB, 

(Concluded  from  page  59.) 

It  is  said  that  no  place  in  Palestine  is  more  ab- 
solutely identified  as  connected  with  an  event  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord  than  this  spot.  And  this 
spot  at  the  meeting  of  the  valleys,  links  together 
the  sacred  history  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years. 

Here  is  Jacob's  well,  dug  by  the  prudent  patri- 
arch, (whose  father,  Isaac,  had  had  so  many  dis- 
putes about  wells,)  in  the  parcel  of  ground  he 
bought  of  Hamor,  and,  perhaps,  at  once  given  to 
Joseph,  then  the  only  son  of  Rachel.  Here  the 
children  of  Israel  laid  the  body  of  Joseph,  which 
they  had  brought  embalmed  from  Egypt.  Here 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  Jewish  history 
was  enacted,  when  the  whole  multitude  of  victor- 
ious Israel,  with  the  strangers  among  them,  the 
women  and  the  children,  stood  in  two  great  com- 
panies, covering  these  two  hills,  and  probably  the 
valley  between  and  around  them,  whilst  Joshua 
read  the  blessings  and  the  curses  of  the  law  succes- 
sively from  Ebal  and  Grerizim,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  the  deep  Amen  of  the  nation  echoed  from 
height  to  height,  and  swept  through  the  plain. 
And  here  Jesus,  with  all  these  recollections  speak- 
ing to  him  from  hill  and  valley,  "  being  wearied 
with  the  journey,  sate  thus  on  the  well."  And  to 
us  all  the  other  memories  of  the  plain  shine  through 
the  light  of  the  last. 

We  turned  off  a  little  to  the  right  to  see  this 
sacred  spot, but  a  verygreatdisappointment  awaited 
us.  Until  last  January,  they  told  us,  the  well  had 
been  preserved — a  relic  of  three  thousand  years, 
and  of  one  hour  worth  them  all !  Until  last  January 
you  could  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  well,  and  look  down 
into  the  depths  too  deep  for  Him  to  draw  from. 
But  this  year  the  Arabs  had  broken  and  scattered 
the  stones,  aud  filled  the  well  with  rubbish.  The. 
Christians  and  Turks  had  been  at  war  in  Nablous, 
a  Turk  had  been  accidently  killed  by  a  Christian; 
and  they  told  us  the  filling  up  of  this  well  was  an 
act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Moslems,  knowing 
how  sacred  it  was  to  Christians.  It  made  us  feel 
very  bitterly,  as  we  stood  among  the  scattered 
stones  and  heaps  of  rubbish  where  the  well  had 
been. 

Near  this  melancholy  ruin  is  the  tomb  called 
Joseph's.  It  is  a  holy  place  of  the  Moslems,  plas- 
tered aud  domed  like  the  tombs  of  Mohammedan 
saints.  But  there  is  one  interesting  feature  about 
it  in  connection  with  Jacob's  blessing  to  Joseph, 
comparing  him  to  the  "  fruitful  bough  by  a  well 
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whose  branches  run  over  the  wall."  A  fine  old 
vine  springs  out  of  the  tomb  throwing  its  green 
leaves  and  fruitful  branches  over  the  wall. 

As  we  rode. to  and  from  this  tomb  some  peas- 
ants, working  in  the  fields,  warned  us  away  from 
the  place  with  furious  gestures,  but  whether  they 
thought  our  own  infidel  feet  would  desecrate  Jo- 
seph's Tomb,  or  our  horses'  feet  injure  their  fields, 
we  could  not  make  out.  Perhaps  they  were  venting 
on  our  innocent  heads  some  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  them  by  our  late  companions,  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

We  paused  once  more  before  entering  the  valley 
of  Sychar,  by  the  sacred  ruined  well.  Except  that 
sacred  relic  itself,  all  was  unchanged.  Down  that 
narrow  valley  the  woman  came  with  her  pitcher 
jwhilst  Jesus  was  resting  on  this  well.  The  Sav- 
iour and  the  sinner  met  alone,  and  to  her  at  first 
he  was  nothing  more  than  a  stranger  and  an  alien 
from  her  race.  Then  followed  that  rapidly  vary- 
ing dialogue  with  its  vivid  imagery,  taken,  as  so 
constantly  in  our  Lord's  conversations  or  sermons, 
from  the  things  in  sight  at  the  time  ;  the  imagery 
so  suddenly  abandoned  to  flash  the  unexpected 
ight  on  her  conscience.  Then  the  answer  of  the 
woman,  betraying  how,  in  hearts  where  no  human 
jye  would  suspect  a  serious  thought,  deep  religious 
perplexities  may  be  dimly  stirring,  apd  how  theo- 
ogical  uncertainty  and  moral  laxity  accompany 
sach  other.  Probably  not  a  person  in  Sychar  sus- 
pected that  Samaritan  woman  of  having  a  con- 
science, still  less  of  weighing  the  merits  of  various 
eligions,  and  expecting  a  Christ  who  would  solve 
ill  difficulties.  Was  there,  she  seems  to  have 
thought,  indeed,  after  all,  a  true  faith  to  be  found  ? 
The  Jews  believed  one  thing  and  her  people  ano- 
ther, and  there  might,  perhaps,  be  much  to  be  said 
>n  both  sides ;  the  balance  of  probabilities  was 
>retty  even,  but  might  there,  indeed,  be  One  who 
yould  tell  her  absolutely  which  was  right  ?  There 
iertainly  was  one  before  her,  no  empty  disputant 
>n  her  own  level,  speaking  without  authority,  but 
a  prophet,"  who  knew  all  her  life,  yet  did  not 
corn  to  speak  to  her.  To  Him  the  secret  per- 
plexities of  the  doubtiDg,  sin-burdened  heart  came 
\xjit. 

Words,  altogether  new  to  her,  came  in  reply. 
The  controversy  was  carried  to  a  higher  level  than 
ler  thoughts  had  reached.  It  was  to  be  no  more 
Jew  or  Samaritan  ;  but  God  and  adoring  men  and 
pomen.  No  more  Gerizim,  or  Sion ;  but  the  Father 
ind  the  human  spirit. 

One  more  secret  lay  in  her  heart  Through  all 
jhat  life  of  sin  and  doubt  a  dim  desire  and  louwino' 
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tad  lived  on.  The  Christ  was  coining,  the  expee- 
jation  of  Jew  and  Samaritan  alike.  One  who 
;ould  answer  all  the  heart's  questions  was  coming. 
Due  who  could  read  all  the  heart's  secrets  was 
lefore  her.  In  words,  at  least,  she  made  no  in- 
ference, but  all  the  secret  aspirations  of  her  soul 
jyere  poured  forth. 

,  And  she  found  the  answer  to  which,  perhaps,  her 
leart  had  already  almost  sprung,  "  I  that  speak 
into  thee  am  He."  Then,  also  down  this  valley, 
pless  they  had  bought  bread  in  that  village  on 
ihe  hillside  nearer,  came  back  the  disciples. 

The  woman  had  placed  her  pitcher  by  the  well, 
t  was  not  in  her  hands.  She  had  not  drawn  any 
rater  for  herself  or  for  Jesus.  But  she  had  under- 
stood Him,  as  so  few  did.  Water-pot,  water,  all 
rere  forgotten.  There  were  men  in  Sychar  who 
ranted  the  Christ  as  she  had  ;  there  were  hears 
here  who  looked  for  him.  She  had  good  news  to 
ake.  And  up  that  valley,  to  the  city  out  of  sight 
ehind  the  folding  of  those  hills,  sped  her  eager 
teps. 

The  disciples  loved  their  Master,  they  had  fol- 


lowed him  faithfully;  they  had  gone  to  buy  him 
food  while  he  rested.  But  when  we  turn  from  the 
Samaritan  woman  to  them,  it  is  like  turning  from 
earnest,  intelligent  eyes  which  read  our  every 
glance,  to  a  dull  prosaic  countenance,  beaming, 
indeed,  with  the  best  intentions,  but  understanding 
neither  glance  nor  illustration,  but  exactly  the 
literal  words  we  say  and  no  more.  Jesus  said, 
".  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of ;"  and 
the  disciples,  who  had  walked  with  him  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  listened  for  months  to  his  teaching,  of 
which  almost  every  sentence  was  an  illustration, 
had  no  idea  that  he  could  mean  anything  by 
"  meat"  but  something  to  eat ! 

Women  and  the  Pharisees  often  understood  our 
Lord  best.  The  Pharisees,  because  their  under- 
standings were  sharpened  by  dislike  and  fear,  and 
"they  knew  he  spoke  those  parables  against  thein;: 
and  women,  because  their  hearts  were  warm, — 
they  felt  what  he  meant,  felt  that  sinners  might 


Here,  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  amongst  the 
figs,  pomegranates,  and  mulberries  festooned  with 
vines,  on  the  fresh  grass  under  the  shade  of  the 
grey  olives,  and  among  the  delicious  sound  of  many 
waters,  our  Lord  abode  and  taught  for  two  days, 
and  the  Samaritans  understood  him  as,  perhaps, 
neither  Pharisee  nor  apostle  had  yet  done,  to  be 
not  only  indeed  the  Christ,  but  "  the  Saviour  of  the 
world." 

It  was  Saturday  evening  as  we  rode  up  that 
lovely  valley.  Our  tents  were  pitched  outside  the 
town  under  the  thick  shade  of  trees,  amongst  a 
chorus  of  streams  flowing  on  every  side.  And  here 
we  were  to  remain  for  nearly  two  days,  from  Sat- 
urday until  Monday. 


bathe  his  feet  with  tears ;  that  He  must  help  a 
mother  whose  young  daughter  was  possessed,  whe- 
ther Phoenican  or  Hebrew  :  that  He  would  welcome 
the  love  which  broke  the  alabaster  vase,  and  poured 
out  the  precious  ointment. 

I  wonder  if  the  disciples  understood  the  next 
parable  which  our  Saviour  spoke,  or  perplexed 
themselves  as  to  what  he  could  mean  by  there  be- 
ing "  four  months  to  harvest,"  and  yet  the  fields, 
so  obviously  green  with  the  young  corn,  being 
"white  already  to  harvest?" 

Probably  the  eye  of  the  Master  directed  them 
to  the  explanation,  as  turning  from  the  broad 
valley  behind  him,  green  with  the  young  corn,  He 
said,  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields 
white  for  harvest,"  and  as  he  said  so,  glanced  up 
the  valley  of  Sychar,  and  watched  the  Samaritans 
coming  to  him, — the  golden  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
vest of  the  Gentiles. 

They  came  down  that  deep  valley,  probably 
guided  by  the  woman,  no  doubt  conversing  in 
eager  groups  as  they  came,  and  questioning  and 
re-questioning  her  on  account  of  whose  saying  they 
had  come.  And  when  they  reached  the  well 
where  the  Saviour  and  the  disciples  were  still  lin- 
gering, they  besought  him  that  he  would  tarry  with 
them. 

It  was  a  new  incident  in  that  life  spent  among 
bitter  enemies,  and  disciples  so  slow  in  understand- 
ing and  heart.  The  people  of  Sychar  had  seen 
no  miracle,  they  had  heard  none  of  those  unequalled 
discourses.  They  had  only  heard  that  One  sat  on 
the  well,  at  the  opening  of  their  valley,  a  stranger 
who  saw  with  prophetic  insight  into  the  iumoot 
heart  and  the  past  life,  a  Jew  who  did  not  scorn 
to  have  dealings  with  Samaritans.  They  came  all 
that  way  in  the  eveniug  from  their  city,  simply 
because  they  had  some  dim  hope  of  finding  the 
Messiah  there. 

And  when  they  found  Him  they  recognized  him. 
We  do  not  read  that  he  wrought  any  wonders 
amoDg  them.  We  might  think  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  come  to  any  place  without  being  troubled 
with  compassion  by  its  sorrows  as  well  as  by  its 
sins,  and  healing  bodies  as  well  as  souls.  But  we 
are  told  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  since  then,  his  heart  being  the  same, 
and  his  arm  not  shortened,  he  has  been  content, 
whilst  healing  souls,  to  let  bodily  sickuess  fulfil  its 
work  of  discipline.  Perhaps  he  could  trust  these 
Samaritans  enough  to  treat  them  in  the  same  way. 
He  abode  there  two  days. 

Up  this  valley,  which  we  were,  entering,  He 
walked  with  that  listening  company  and  the  won- 
dering disciples.  Beside  this  stream  they  went  to 
that  white  cluster  of  flat-roofed  houses,  nestling 
among  the  thick  trees. 


5 he  Highest  Sataract  is  the  World. 
Starr  King  writes  to  the  Boston  Transcript 
from  California,  the  following  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  natural 
phenomena  of  that  State  : — 

The  Yosemite  Cataract  is  the  highest  in  the 
world  yet  known.  The  portion  of  the  granite 
wall  of  the  valley  which  rises  opposite  the  hotel, 
is  more  than  three  thousand  feet  high-  In  a  su- 
perbly arranged  nook  or  bend,,  in  the  precipitous 
rampart,  the  cataract  is  framed.  Greely,  in  the 
account  of  a  very  hurried  visit  to,  the  valley,  a 
year  ago,  calls  it  "  a  tape-line  of  water  dropped 
from  the  sky."  Perhaps  it  is  so  toward  the  close 
of  the  dry  season ;  but  as  we  saw  it  the  blended 
majesty  and  beauty  of  it,  apart  from  the  general 
sublimities  of  the  Yosemite  gorge,  would  repay  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles..  There  was  no  de- 
ficiency of  water.  It  was  a  powerful  stream 
thirty-five  feet  broad,  fresh  from  the  Nevada,  that 
made  the  plunge  from  the  brow  of  the  awful  pre- 
cipice ;  and  as  the  valley  is  only  a  mile  in  width, 
our  delightful  resting  place  on  the  southerly  bank 
of  the  Mereed,  in  the  pass,  afforded  us  the  most 
favourable  angle  for  enjoying  its  exhaustless  charms. 
Like  sheet  lightning, 
Ever  bright'ning, 
With  a  low  melodious  thunder, 
All  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn, 
Prom  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountain, 
Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder. 

The  thunder,  however,  though  certainly  melodi- 
ous is  by  no  means  low,  as  our  readers  may  ima- 
gine, when  the  measure  of  the  fall  is  reported  t$ 
them.  At  the  first  leap  it  clears  1,497  feet;  then 
it  tumbles  down  a  series  of  steep  stairways  402 
feet,  and  then  makes  a  jump  to  the  meadows,  518 
feet  more.  The  three  pitches  are  in  full  view, 
making  a  fall  of  more  than  2,400  feet. 

But  it  is  the  upper  and  highest  cataract  that  is 
the  most  wonderful  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  most 
musical.  The  cliff  is  so  sheer,  that  there  is  no, 
break  in  the  body  of  the  water  during  the  whole 
of  its  descent  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
It  pours  in  a  curve  from  the  summit,  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  (height  of  six  Park  Street  spires,  remem- 
ber), to  the  basin  that  hoards  it  but  a  moment  for 
the  cascades  that  follow.  And  what  endless  com- 
plexities and  opulence  of  beauty  in  the  forms  and  mo- 
tions of  the  cataract '  It  is  comparatively  nar- 
row at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  although,  as  we  said, 
the  tide  that  pours  over  is  thirty-five  feet  broad. 
But  it  widens  as  it  descends,  and  curves  a  little  on 
one  side  as  it  widens,  so  that  it  shapes  itself,  be- 
fore it  reaches  its  first  bowl  of  granite,  into  the 
figure  of  the  comet  that  glowed  on  our  sky  two 
years  ago.  More  beautiful  than  the  comet,  how^ 
ever,  we  can  see  the  substance  of  this  watery  love- 
liness ever  renew  itself  and  ever  po.vw  itself  a,waj. 
Our  readers  have  seen  the  splendid  ropkpts,  that 
burst  into,  serpents  of  fire.  This  pataxact  seems  to 
sh.qolj  o,iat  a  thousand  serpentina  heads  pr.  knots  of 
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■water,  which  wriggle  down  deliberately  through 
the  air,  and  expend  themselves  in  mist  before  half 
the  descent  is  over.  Then  a  Dew  set  bursts  from 
the  body  aud  sides  of  the  fall,  with  the  same 
fortuue  on  the  remaining  distance ;  and  thus  the 
most  charming  fretwork  of  watery  nodules,  each 
trailing  its  vapoury  chain  for  a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  is  woven  all  over  the  cascade,  which  swings, 
now  and  then,  thirty-feet  each  way  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  as  if  it  were  a  pendulum  of  watery  lace. 
Once  in  a  while,  too,  the  wind  manages  to  get 
back  of  the  fall  between  it  and  the  cliffs,  and  then 
it  will  whirl  it  round  and  round  for  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  as  if  it  were  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  twisting  it  to  wring  it  dry.  We 
could  lie  for  hours,  never  tired  of  gazing  on  this 
cataract,  but  ever  huDgry  for  more  of  the  witch- 
eries of  motion  and  grace  that  refine  and  soften  its 
grandeur. 


For  "Ths  FriBDd." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT  ROBERTS. 

Robert  Roberts  was  born  in  Merion,  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  Twelfth  month  15ih,  1685. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  religious  society 
of  Friends,  concerned  to  educate  their  children  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Their  labours  in  regard  to 
this,  their  son,  appear  to  have  been  blessed  to  him. 
From  a  memorial  issued  by  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Haverford,  it  appears  that  Robert,  "  by  his  re- 
ligious advancement  in  the  Truth,  was  a  true  pat- 
tern of  piety,  and  in  his  several  stations  as  an  elder, 
overseer  and  clerk  of  this  meeting,  was  very  service- 
able." ;t  His  life  and  conversation  tended  to 
uprightness  and  true  moderation."  His  walk  be- 
ing in  sincerity  and  according  "  to  the  Truth  he 
made  profession  of,  he  attained  a  good  esteem,  not 
only  among  Friends  but  others,  verifying  that 
passage  ot  Scripture,  "  a  good  name  is  better  than 
precious  ointment,  and  the  day  of  our  death  better 
than  the  day  of  our  birth." 

His  death  took  place  Third  month  17th,  1768, 
after  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  bore  with  patience 
and  christian  resignation. 

BENJAMIN  TROTTER. 
Benjamin  Trotter,  the  son  of  William  Trotter  and 
Rebecca  his  wile,  whose  maiden  name  was  Theach, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1699.  Although  he  was  very  early  in  life  visited 
by  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  which  tendered  him, 
and  reproved  him  for  sin,  yet  he  was  at  times 
led  astray  by  youthful  vanities,  and  the  corrupt 
conversation  of  those  around  him.  This  conduct 
of  his  is  recorded  to  have  been  "  to  the  grief  of  his 
pious  mother,  who  was  religiously  concerned  to  re- 
strain him." 

As  the  Lord  Jesus  continued  to  visit  him  in 
love,  with  his  light  and  grace,  he,  whilst  still  a 
youth,  yielded  up  his  heart  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  requirings,  and  witnessing  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  the  work  of  regeneration  was  mercifully 
effected  in  him.-    F  rst  he  was  led  to  cease  from 
all  the  evil  thing3  to  which  he  had  heretofore 
yielded,  and  then  he  was  concerned  to  fulfil  every 
duty,  and  practice  every  good  thing,  which  his 
"evenly  Father  required  at  his  haDds.    He  soon 
*>n  example  to  others,  by  his  plainness,  his 
4  the  patient  firmness  with  which  he 
■»d  scornful  mocking  of  those 
companions  iu  folly  and 
"h  suffering  on  this 
"J;er  of  Jesus 
was  to 


As  he  continued  faithful  to  the  manifestations 
of  Divine  Grace,  he  was  more  and  more  instructed 
in  the  things  appertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  com- 
mitted to  him  in  the  2i)th  year  of  his  age.  His 
communications  in  this  line  being  delivered  in 
much  plainuess  and  godly  sincerity,  and  his  life 
and  conversation  adorning  thedoctrine he  preached, 
his  ministry  was  very  acceptable  to  the  church. 
His  humility  was  great,  his  faith  was  fervent  and 
strong,  and  the  divine  graces  of  the  spirit  were 
sweetly  manifested  by  him  in  harmonious  union. 

On  the  4th  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1734,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Corker.  He  was  a  joiner 
by  trade,  and  although  feeble  in  body,  he  was  very 
examplary  in  buisness,  by  diligence  and  industry 
striving  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  being  very 
desirous  of  owing  no  man  anything  but  love.  The 
innocent  openness  and  christian  affability  which 
characterized  his  intercourse  with  others,  led  many 
of  other  religious  denominations  to  converse  with 
him,  and  opened  the  way  for  him  to  uphold  the 
truth,  to  administer  counsel  and  caution  when  it 
seemed  needed.  Indeed,  amongst  those  drawn  to 
him,  by  his  courtesy  and  kindness,  were  even  evil- 
doers, and  evil  speakers,  to  whom  he  administered 
rebukes,  which  he  did,  we  are  told,  "  in  the  plain- 
ness of  an  upright  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  piety 
and  virtue,  tempered  with  true  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity."  He  respected  "  not  the  person  of 
the  proud,  nor  [esteemed]  the  rich  man  because  of 
his  riches,  but  with  christian  freedom,  declaring 
the  truth  to  his  neighbours,  and  he  was  thus  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness." 

In  his  public  ministry  he  was  zealous  in  con- 
demning errors  in  christian  principle  and  departures 
in  christian  practice.  He  was  constantly  and  fer- 
vently concerned  to  press  upon  his  hearers  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Divine 
Grace,  a  measure  or  manifestation  of  which  is 
given  to  every  man,  to  profit  withal.  He  knew 
from  experience  that  this  grace  of  God  bringeth 
salvation  to  such  as  obey  it.  He  was  frequently 
enabled  in  Gospel  energy  and  power  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  outward  coming  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  miraculous  birth,  to 
his  holy  example  iu  life,  his  Divine  doctrine  and 
precepts,  to  his  death  aud  sufferings  at  Jerusalem, 
when,  through  his  one  offering  he  opened  the 
way  for  salvation  of  all  tho?e  who  believed  in  them. 

lie  was  frequently  from  home  on  short  journeys 
to  attend  neighbouring  Yearly  Meetings  and  the 
general  meetings  then  held  once  a  year  in  many 
places,  yet  he  paid  no  extensive  religious  visits. 
His  memorial,  after  mentioning  his  visits  to  most 
of  the  meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
some  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  adds,  he  "  was  not 
much  from  home,  being  upwards  of  forty  years  a 
diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetiugs  iu  this 
city,  zealously  concerned  for  the  maintaining  our 
christian  discipline  in  meekness,  and  true  charity, 
careful  in  the  exercise  of  that  part  of  pure  religion, 
visiting  the  widow  and  fatherless  iu  their  afflic- 
tions, and  often  qualified  to  administer  relief  and 
consolation  to  their  dejected  minds. 

He  accumulated  but  little  of  this  world's  godds, 
yet  in  obedience  to  what  he  deemed  a  Divine  tntU 
ination,  he  gave  up  his  trade  sometime  before  his 
decease,  devoting  himself  wholly  to  what  appeared 
his  religious  duty.  His  friends,  fearing  he  might 
suffer,  offered  him  free  access  to  their  superabun- 
dance, but  he  doclined,  saying  his  master  had  pro- 
mised him  that  he  should  have  euough.  As  he 
I  drew  towards  the  close  he  had  a  conviction  that  it 
,was  near  at  band,  and  at  one  of  the  last  meetiugs 
■  be  attended,  he  spoke  of  his  belief  that  his  time 
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would  be  short,  and  fervently  exhorted  his  hearer 
to  watchfulness  and  care,  that  they  might  hav 
their  lamps  trimmed  and  their  lights  burning,  am 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls  a 
his  coming,  which  would  be  at  an  hour  of  which  the; 
might  not  be  aware. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  had  many  afflictions  am 
those  of  various  kinds,  which  he  had  been  througl 
supporting  grace  enabled  to  bear  with  exemplar 
patience  and  resignation.    During  his  last  illness 
which  was  of  six  weeks  duration,  his  bodily  paii 
was  great,  and  he  suffered  much  from  oppressioi 
of  breathing,  being  afflicted  both  with  asthma  anc 
dropsy.  During  all  his  sufferings  he  was  never  hearc 
to  murmur  or  complain,  but  on  the  contrary  he  oftei 
expressed  his  thankfulness  that  he  was  so  mere! 
fully  dealt  with.    His  prayers  were  often  fervently 
put  up  to  the  Lord  God  of  mercy  and  strcngtl 
that  he  might  be  supported  in  patience  to  the  end 
His  petitions  were  graciously  granted,  and  as  he 
lay,  drawing  towards  his  close,  he  was  enabled  tc  ^ 
speak  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  those  who  ;« 
visited  him.    A  fervent  love  of  the  brethren,  which 
had  been  one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  sd 
through  life,  was  conspicuously  in  dominion  in  the 
hour  of  death.     His  life  of  dedication  being 
crowned  with  a  close  of  grace  and  peace,  hrojjiedi 
friends  felt  a  blessed  assurance,  that  to  him  all  let, 
sorrow  was  ended,  and  that  from  the  church  inili-  jsj 
tant  in  its  mingled  conflicts  and  rejoicing,  he  had  Uj 
passed  to  the  church  triumphant,  wherein  all  is  j[ 
glory  and  endless  rejoicing. 

The  promise  of  his  God  to  him  was  fulfilled  ;  of  \i( 
his  small  estate,  enough  remained  at  his  death  to  Sit 
pay  his  funeral  expences.  His  death  took  place 
Third  month  26th,  1768,  and  his  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  great  numbers  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
various  denominations,  to  whom  his  christian  coa 
duct  and  examplary,  cheerful  disposition,  had  en 
deared  him. 
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God's  love  to  Man. — Where  shall  we  go  for 
manifestations  of  the  tenderness,  the  sympathy, 
the  benignity  of  God  ?  The  philosopher  leads  us 
to  nature,  its  benevolent  final  causes  and  kind  con- 
trivances to  increase  the  sum  of  animal  happiness, 
and  there  he  stops,  with  half  his  demonstration  \ 
But  the  apostle  leads  us  to  the  gift  bestowed  by 
the  Father  for  the  recovery  of  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  and  to  the  cross  endured  by  the 
Son  on  this  high  behalf.  Go  to  the  heavens,  which 
canopy  man  with  grandeur,  cheer  his  steps  with !/ 
successive  light,  and  mark  his  festivals  with  their 
chronology ;  go  to  the  atmosphere,  which  invigo- 
rates his  spirits,  and  is  to  him  the  breath  of  life; 
go  to  the  smiling  fields,  decked  with  verdure  for 
his  eye,  and  covered  with  fruits  for  his  sustenance; 
go  to  every  scene  which  spreads  beauty  before  his 
gaze,  which  is  made  harmoniously  vocal  to  his  car, 
which  fills  and  delights  the  imagination  by  its  glow 
or  its  greatness.  We  travel  with  you,  we  admire, 
we  feel  and  enjoy  with  you,  we  adore  with  you, 
but  we  stay  not  with  you.  We  hasten  onward  iu 
search  of  :i  demonstration  more  convincing  that 
"  God  is  love,"  aud  we  rest  not  till  we  press  into 
the  strange,  the  mournful,  the  joyful  scenes  of  Cal- 
vary, aud  amid  the  throng  of  weeping  disciples, 
aud  the  mockiug  multitude,  under  the  arch  of  the 
darkened  heaven,  aud  with  earth  trembling  beneath 
our  feet,  we  gaze  upon  the  meek,  the  resigned,  but 
fainting  sufferer,  and  exolaim,  "  Herein  is  love"— 
herein,  and  nowhere  else  is  it  so  affectingly,  so  un- 
equivocally demonstrated — "  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." — R.  Wutson. 

It  is  the  narrow,  the  self-denying  path  that  leads 
from  death  to  life.    There  is  no  better  way. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Gold  nnder  Philadelphia. 
Jacob  B.  Eckfeldt,  the  principal  assayer  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  has  lately  made  some 
ntere;ting  examinations  which  tend  to  show  that 
gold  is  much  more  widely  distributed,  than  is  gene- 
bally  supposed.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
tie  gives  the  results  of  these  examinations,  showing 
the  presence  of  this  metal  in  various  galenas,  in 
metallic  lead,  copper,  silver,  antimony,  &c.  But 
the  most  curious  result  of  all  is  perhaps .  the  fol- 
owiug,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  clay  under- 
ying  our  city  and  the  very  walls  of  our  houses 
iontains  an  appreciably  quantity  of  this  valuable 
metal. 

"  Underneath  the  paved  city  of  Philadelphia, 
here  lies  a  deposit  of  clay,  whose  area,  by  a  proba- 
te estimate,  would  measure  over  three  miles  square, 
enabling  us  to  figure  out  the  convenient  sum  often 
quare  miles.  The  average  depth  is  believed  to 
not  less  than  fifteen  feet.  The  inquiry  was 
tarted  whether  gold  was  diffused  in  this  earthy 
led.  From  a  central  locality  which  might  afford 
fair  assay  for  the  whole,  the  cellar  of  the  new 
larket  house  in  Market  street  Dear  Eleventh  street, 
re  dug  out  some  of  the  clay  at  a  depth  of  fourteen 
«t,  where  it  could  not  have  been  an  artificial  de- 
osit.  The  weight  of  130  grammes  was  dried  and 
uly  treated,  and  yielded  one-eighth  of  a  milli- 
ramme  of  gold,  a  very  decided  quantity,  on  a  fine 
ssay  balance.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
lat  the  clay  in  its  natural  moisture  loses  about 
Ifteen  per  cent  by  drying.  So  that,  as  it  lies  in 
ground,  the  clay  contains  one  part  gold  in 
224,000. 

"  This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  clay  taken 
rom  a  brick-yard  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with 
early  the  same  result. 

"  In  order  to  calculate  with  some  accuracy  the 
alue  of  this  body  of  wealth,  we  cut  out  blocks  of 
he  clay,  and  found  that  on  an  average,  a  cubic  foot 
it  lies  in  the  ground,  weighs  120  pounds,  as 
ear  as  may  be,  making  the  specific  gravity  1.92. 
'he  assay  gives  seven  tenths  of  a  grain,  say  three 
ents  worth  of  gold  to  the  cubic  foot.  Assuming 
be  data  already  given,  we  get  4180  millions  of 
bic  feet  of  clay  under  our  streets  and  houses,  in 
hich  securely  lies  126  millions  of  dollars.  And 
',  as  is  pretty  certain,  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
jity  would  afford  eight  times  this  bulk  of  clay,  we 
ave  more  gold  than  has  yet  been  brought,  accord- 
ig  to  the  statistics,  from  California  and  Australia. 
■  It  is  also  apparent  that  every  time  a  cart-load 
f  clay  is  hauled  out  of  a  cellar,  enough  gold  goes 
ith  it  to  pay  for  the  carting.    And  if  the  bricks 
hich  front  our  houses  could  have  brought  to  their 
urface  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf,  the  amount  of 
old  which  they  contain,  we  should  have  the  glit- 
ing  show  of  two  square  inches  on  every  brick." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  expense 
f  separating  the  gold  from  the  clay  is  many  times 
great  as  the  value  of  it  after  it  is  obtained,  and 
et,  if  a  person  owning  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
nderlaid  with  clay  as  auriferous  as  that  under 
ais  city,  were  told  that  under  his  farm  and  within 
few  feet  of  the  surface  there  was  to  be  found  a 
[uantity  of  gold  amounting  in  value  to  two  million 
f  dollars,  his  first  thought  would  probably  be  to 
lig  down  and  obtain  it :  but  upon  counting  the  cost 
le  would  find  that  there  would  be  scarcely  enough 
if  the  precious  metal  in   any  given  quantity  of 
he  clay  to  pay  for  digging  it  out  and  hauling 
t  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expensive  processes 
t  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  in  order  to  sepa- 
ate  the  gold.    Thus  is  it  often  in  the  affairs  of 
ife 


advantage  or  enjoyment  that  is  within  easy  reach 
and  is  obtainable  at  little  cost,  or  perhaps  some 
new  plan  of  operating,  that  promises  rich  results, 
but  how  often  in  such  cases  does  the  attempt  to 
realize  our  expectations  bring  disappointment,  and 
show  that  to  obtain  what  we  aim  at  involves 
greater  expenditure  than  it  is  worth,  and  frequently, 
too,  the  object  sought  for,  when  at  last  obtained, 
proves  to  be  little  else  than  a  glittering  show. 

Selected  j 

THE  WAY  BY  WHICH  HE  LED  THEE. 
When  we  reach  a  quiet  dwelling 

On  the  strong,  eternal  hills, 
And  our  praise  to  Him  is  swelling 

Who  the  vast  creation  fills  ; 
When  the  paths  of  prayer  and  duty, 

And  affliction,  all  are  trod, 
And  we  wake  and  see  the  beauty, 
Of  our  Saviour  and  our  God  :  — 

While  we  have  the  palms  of  glory 
Through  the  long  eternal  years, 
Shall  we  e're  forget  the  story 

Of  our  mortal  griefs  and  fears  ? 
Shall  we  e'er  forget  the  sadness 

And  the  clouds  that  hung  so  dim, 
When  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gladness, 
And  our  tears  are  dried  by  Him  ? 

Shall  the  memory  be  banished 
Of  his  kindness  and  his  care, 
When  the  wants  and  woes  are  vanished 
Which  he  loved  to  soothe  and  share  ? 
All  the  way  by  which  he  led  us, 

All  the  grievings  which  he  bore; 
All  the  patient  love  he  taught  us, 
Shall  we  think  of  them  no  more? 

Yes!  we  surely  shall  remember 

How  he  quickened  us  from  death  — 
How  he  fanned  the  dying  ember 

With  his  Spirit's  glowing  breath  : 
We  shall  read  the  teoder  meaning 

Of  the  sorrows  and  alarms, 
As  we  trod  the  desert,  leaning 
On  his  everlasting  arms. 

And  His  rest  will  be  the  dearer 

When  we  think  of  weary  ways, 
And  His  light  will  seem  the  clearer 

As  we  muse  on  cloudy  days. 
Oh,  'twill  be  a  glorious  morrow 

To  a  dark  and  stormy  day  ! 
We  shall  recollect  our  sorrow, 
As  the  dreams  that  pass  away. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


Selected. 


BY  WILLIAM  MAJOR,  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

The  flowers  that  skirt  the  mountain  brow, 
The  summer  cloud  that  dims  the  sky, 

The  starry  heavens,  with  brilliant  brow, 
Proclaim  a  tale  of  mystery  : 

It  is  the  Beautiful. 

The  dew-drops  bright  that  life  distil, 
The  streamlet's  voice  that  sweetly  sings, 

The  cascade's  fall,  the  murmuring  rill, 
The  tuneful  bird,  on  airy  wings  : 
O  yes,  how  Beautiful ! 

The  green  leaf's  bloom,  in  Beauty's  prime, 
The  yellow,  too,  though  not  so  fair, 

Loved  Music's  notes  in  pealing  chime, 
The  ocean's  roar,  the  storm,  the  air: 
Declare  the  Beautiful. 

The  infant's  smile,  the  laughing  eye, 

The  sighs  that  mourn,  the  tears  that  flow: 

The  fair  one's  witching  ecstacy  ; 

All,  all  on  man  their  charms  bestow  : 
And  they  are  Beautiful. 

Who,  then,  so  void  of  Christian  love, 

'.Vlid  scenes  sublime,  and  Beauty's  grace, 

As  not  to  praise  our  God  above, 

When  all  tlie  earth  reflects  his  face — 
And  so  is  Beautiful  ? 


The  times  may  look  dark  to  sense,  but  faith  says 
We  sometimes  fancy  that  we  see  some  great  it  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous. 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
I  am  on  the  eve  of  leaving  home  for  Brighton, 
if  able;  for  I  am  very  poorly,  "feeble  and  sore 
broken"  outwardly ;  though  I  trust  alive  in  my  spirit 
as  ever  and  resigned  to  all  that  may  be  in  store 
for  me.    *  * 

Though  unable  to  mingle  with  my  Friends  in  per- 
son, when  they  come  together  for  the  sake  of  this 
blessed  cause  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  one  an- 
other's hands  in  God,  and  to  build  up  one  another  in 
that  holy  faith  once  and  still  delivered  to  the  saints, 
my  poor  mind  is  as  deeply,  as  strongly  concerned 
as  ever,  that  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with 
all  its  genuine  accompaniments  and  fruits  in  prac- 
tice may  be  maintained  inviolate ;  and  that  noth- 
ing may  be  forborne,  or  let  fall,  or  slighted  through 
cur  degeneracy,  and  dimsightedness  of  that  which 
our  worthy  ancients  upheld  through  suffering. 
What  has  our  refinement,  religious  or  civil,  done 
for  us  ?  and  what  has  an  approach  or  a  conde- 
scending affinity  thereto  done  for  us?  Weakness 
has  inevitably  followed,  and  even  the  strongest 
and  the  wisest  have  been  utterly  laid  waste.  Some 
are  not  sufficiently  warned  and  humbled  by  these 
things ;  and  if  they  are  they  should  openly  ac- 
knowledge their  error,  and  forsake  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  this  track. 

I  am  cheerfully  confident,  that  if  those  to  whom 
we  somewhat  look  as  watchers,  as  seers,  as  stand- 
ard bearers,  as  counsellors,  are  removed  (and  they 
are  removing)  to  their  rest, — or,  if  any  of  these 
that  remain,  should  not  keep  their  habitations 
firm  and  undeviating,  but  turn  aside  in  any  re- 
spect from  the  ancient  testimony, — that  He  who 
raised  up  such  a  people  as  we  were  at  the  first,  will 
never  cease  to  raise  up  others,  and  put  forth  some 
nto  the  foreground — into  the  very  seats  of  the  un- 
faithful. I  have  seen  it  wonderfully  in  my  short 
ay, — I  have  read  it  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore :  and  therefore,  let  none  ever  throw  away  their 
shield,  a»d  weakly  compromise  the  trust  devolving 
on  them. 

Farewell  my  beloved  friend ;  may  the  Lord  pre- 
serve us  purely  to  his  praise. 
Fourth  mo.  10th,  1838. 



An  apparent  singularity  accounted  for. — It  is 
generally  well  known  that  birds  are  very  active 
agents  in  the  extension  of  vegetation,  and  that  fruit 
and  flowers  are,  to  a  great  extent,  rendered  pro- 
lific by  the  insects  which  visit  their  blossoms.  But 
few  people  are  aware  of  the  means  through  which 
fish  are  formed  in  lakes  and  ponds  which  are  not 
connected  with  other  waters.  Here,  also,  an  in- 
sect is  the  principal  agent.  The  large  water- 
beetle,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  the 
spawn  of  fish,  occasionally  in  the  evening  climbs 
up  the  stems  of  bushes,  &c,  out  of  the  water, 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  it  to  take  wing.  In 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  caught,  and  on 
being  put  into  the  water,  has  been  found  to  give 
out  the  spawn  with  which  it  had  gorged  itself  pre- 
vious to  taking  flight,  both  in  a  digested  and  undi- 
gested state ;  so  that  on  trial  it  has  been  found 
that  it  produced  fish  of  various  kinds. 


No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  dis- 
patch. Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  dis- 
patch of  a  strong  one.  A  weak  man  in  office, 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  labouring  to  little  pur- 
pose, and  in  constant  motion  without  getting  a  job; 
heuce  like  a  turnstile,  he  is  in  every  body's  way; 
talks  a  great  deal,  but  says  very  little;  looks  into 
every  thing,  but  sees  into  nothing:  and  has  a 
hundred  irons  in  the  fire  but  very  few  of  them  are 
hot,  and  with  those  few  that  are  he  only  burns  his 
fingers. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

PKEACHING  BY  EXAMPLE. 
Many  conscientious  christians  who  are  not  called 
to  the  work  of  vocally  upholding  and  advocating 
the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  are  yet  efficient  preach- 
ers thereof  in  life  and  conversation.  Some  by 
their  humble,  self-denying  example,  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  votaries  of  pride,  of  fashion  and 
of  self-indulgence ; — some  by  their  honest,  upright 
dealings  in  the  walks  of  trade  and  business,  when 
most  around  them  seem  grasping  after  all  they  can 
gather  of  the  world's  goods,  without  respect  to  the 
law  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  others  should 
do  to  them; — some  by  cheerful  content  in  poverty; 
some  by  holy  resignation  in  sickness  and  sorrow. 
These  all  are  teaching  the  great  lessons  of  christian 
principle, — these  all  are  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  those  around 
them. 

I  was  recently  struck  with  a  remark  made  by  a 
religious  man,  to  one  who  complained  to  him  of 
the  distance  which  he  lived  from  the  place  of  wor 
ship.  The  complainer  was  deemed  a  pious  man, 
one  who  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  at  religious 
meetings,  although  he  lived  six  miles  from  the 
house  in  which  they  were  held.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  spoke  of  the  distance  he  had  to  travel, 
whilst  some  of  the  members  had  but  a  few  steps 
to  walk.  His  religious  friend  to  whom  he  com- 
plained, told  him  to  remember  that  he  had  weekly 
the  privilege  of  preaching  a  sermon  six  miles 
long.  To  all  the  residents  by  the  road- side, — to  all 
those  he  met  or  passed  on  his  way, — he  upheld  by 
example  the  duty  of  assembling  tor  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  These  silent  sermons  may  have 
been  blessed  to  many.  We  have  it  on  record  that 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  one  of  the 
southern  states,  which  had  by  the  moving  away  to 
the  western  states  of  many  members,  and  the  re- 
missness in  spiritual  zeal  of  some  who  remained, 
been  entirely  dropt,  was  resusciated  through  the 
faithfulness  of  one  young  woman,  who  regularly 
on  the  old  meeting  days  went  and  sat  in  the  old 
house.  Her  diligence  preached  with  prevailing 
power.  Some  who  beheld  her  going,  were  stirred  up 
thereby,  and  others  who  heard  of  it,  led  to  consider 
their  own  responsibility,  as  dependent  creatures, 
and  the  duty  they  owed  to  to  their  Almighty  Care- 
taker, to  offer  him  worship  and  praise  for  the  un- 
numbered blessings  received  at  his  hands,  were 
drawn  by  a  heartfelt  sense  of  duty  to  meet  with 
her. 

Of  prevailing  preaching  through  pious  and  ex- 
emplary conduct,  we  have  many  instances  recorded, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  rioted  in  these 
Musings  and  Memories.  We  have  also  authentic 
accounts,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  irrational 
portions  of  animated  nature,  have  been  through 
the  divine  blessing,  made  subservient  to  the  great 
work  of  the  soul's  salvation.  Barbara  Hoyland, 
who  in  after  life  was  a  valuable  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  our  religious  society,  received  an  awaken- 
ing visitation  in  early  life,  a  visitation,  which 
through  the  Lord's  grace  saved  her,  as  she  sup- 
posed, from  utter  ruin.  She  was  brought  up  iu  the 
observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  her  parents,  and  being  early 
iu  life  favoured  with  the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace, 
she  manifested  some  seriousness,  and  religious  ten- 
derness of  spirit.  When  twelve  years  ot  age,  she 
was  sent  by  her  parents  to  a  dancing  school,  through 
the  influence  of  which,  and  the  young  personsshe  was 
introduced  to  there,  a  very  serious  change  for  the 
worse  took  place  in  her  character.  Her  father  too 
late,  discovered  it,  and  sought  earnestly  to  break 
up  all  her  intercourse  with  those  who  had  there 


been  her  associates.  Her  father  died,  and  the 
daughter  when  about  sixteen,  was  exposed  to  a  temp 
tation,  which  if  yielded  to,  would  have  been  her 
ruin.  The  temptation  was  no  doubt  attractive  to 
her  in  her  weak  and  unregenerate  condition,  and 
whilst  hesitating  and  unsettled,  the  following  in 
cident  occured.  She  was  sitting  with  her  mother 
one  evening,  when  they  observed  a  moth  fluttering 
and  playing  round  the  candle,  until  at  last  the 
flame  caught  it,  and  burned  its  wings,  so,  that  it 
soon  expired  in  apparent  agony.  Whilst  musing 
on  this,  her  mother  said,  "  flow  like  incautious 
youth!  playing  round  the  flame  till  drawn  within 
its  power,  caught  and  consumed."  The  incident 
and  the  remark  of  her  mother,  were  effectual, 
through  the  accompanying  visitations  of  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit,  for  her  spiritual  awakening.  She 
turned  from  the  seductive  attractions,  sought  com- 
fort and  strength  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  became  his 
faithful  follower,  and  in  life  and  conversation,  as 
well  as  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  preached 
powerfully  through  her  day. 

Bees  Prichard,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  a  man  of 
an  ancient  family  and  considerable  estate,  was  for 
many  years  disgracefully  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness. Over  this  debasing  weakness,  he  was  at  last 
victorious,  and  attributed  his  restoration  to  the  ex- 
ample of  his  pet  goat.  This  animal  was  extremely 
attached  to  him  and  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  until  on  a  certain  occasion  in  a  tavern,  E-ees 
poured  a  quantity  of  ale  down  its  throat.  The 
poor  creature  suffered  much  from  this  intoxicating 
beverage,  and  never  afterwards  could  its  master 
induce  it  to  enter  the  inn  door.  It  would  follow 
him  in  his  daily  visits  of  degradation  to  the  very 
entrance,  and  wait  without,  until  he  was  ready  to 
return.  This  rational  action  of  the  goat,  awakened 
the  master  to  reflection.  If  the  beast  could  thus 
resist  all  the  entreaties  and  even  commands  of  its 
master  to  enter  the  place  where  he  had  been  made 
to  partake  of  the  intoxicating  cup,  how  degraded 
must  the  man  be,  who  endowed  with  reason  and 
with  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost,  willingly  day  after 
day  suffered  himself  to  enter,  though  he  knew  it 
would  be  to  debase  his  manhood  and  stupefy 
that  reason  which  raised  him  above  the  beasts  that 
perish.  This  reflection  awakened  him  to  consider 
his  condition.  Reformation  in  respect  to  tempe 
ranee  soon  followed,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
work  of  regeneration  seemed  to  spring  from  that 
same  incident,  and  through  the  baptisms  of  repen- 
tance and  the  rene wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  wit- 
nessed the  new  birth  under  holiness,  the  eud  where- 
of is  everlasting  life. 


Dr.  Hayes'  Exploring  Expedition. 

OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  TIME  VOYAUK. 

Henry  Griunell,  furnishes  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial with  the  subjoined  letter  from  Dr.  Isaac 
1.  Hayes,  giving  an  account  of  his  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition : 

LETTER  FROM  DR  HAYES.. 
Exploding  Schooner  Unitkd  States,  i 
Harbor  of  Halifax,  Oct.  1,  1801./ 

My  Dear  Sir. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you 
the  lollowing  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Arctic  seas,  under  my  command  ; 
subsequent  to  the  14th  of  August,  I860.  My  let- 
ter from  Uperuavik  to  the  contributors  to  the  Ex- 
pedition bearing  the  above  date,  will  have  in- 
structed you  of  my  movements  up  to  that  time. 

We  sailed  from  Uperuavik  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, 1860 ;  but  calms  detained  us  on  our  way  to 
Tessuissak,  and  we  did  not  reach  the  latter  place 
until  the  21st.  Having  there  increased  the  num- 
ber of  our  dogs  by  the  addition  of  the  interpre- 
ter's team,  making  a  complement  of  twenty-live 
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animals;  and  having  further  increased  my  crew  1 
the  addition  of  two  Danes  and  one  Esquimai 
hunter,  we  put  to  sea  on  the  22nd,  and  sto< 
Northward  with  a  fair  wind.  On  the  morning 
the  23rd,  we  entered  Melville  Bay.  On  the  fc 
lowing  day  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  passed  tl 
Sabine  Islands ;  thence  we  made  a  direct  cour 
for  Cape  York,  which  was  reached  at  five  o'cloc 
p.  M.,  of  the  25th. 

Our  passage  through  Melville  Bay  was  remark 
ble.  No  field  ice  was  seen  until  we  reached  with: 
a  few  miles  of  Cape  York,  when  we  encountered 
narrow  stream,  which  under  a  full  press  of  sa 
was  bored  without  difficulty.  We  were  only  fifty 
five  hours  in  effecting  the  passage  of  the  bay. 

Standing  close  in  under  Cape  York,  I  kept 
careful  watch  from  aloft  for  Esquimaux,  and  soo 
had  the  gratification  to  discover  a  group  of  thei 
moving  down  toward  the  beach.  The  schoone 
being  hove  to  I  went  ashore,  and  was  met  by  Ham 
Dr.  Kane's  runaway  boy,  and  other  natives.  Han 
quickly  recognized  Sonntag  and  myself,  and  hav 
ing  expressed  a  wish  to  go  with  us,  I  took  him 
together  with  his  wife  and  child,  his  hunting  equip 
ment  and  two  dogs,  on  board  and  agaiu  stooi 
northward. 

At  7  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  26th  w< 
were  brought  up  by  a  heavy  ice  pack,  twenty  mile 
South  of  Smith's  Strait.  There  being  a  high  set 
setting  directly  upon  the  ice,  and  the  air  beinj 
thick  with  falling  snow,  we  lost  no  time  in  plyimj  q 
to  windward,  and  having  obtained  a  good  offing 
hove  to,  to  await  better  weather. 

The  wind  soon  fell  to  calm :  the  clouds  brokt 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27tl 
we  rounded  the  ice,  in  shore,  and,  under  a  ligh 
N.  E.  wind,  stood  out  toward  the  centre  of  th« 
strait,  which  we  entered  at  9  o'clock,  P.  m.  Here 
we  met  a  heavy  pack  through  which  no  practica- 
ble lead  could  be  distinguished. 

Our  examination  of  its  margin  with  the  view  oi 
finding  an  opening  was  cut  short  by  a  heavy 
gale,  which  broke  suddenly  upon  us  from  the  N. 
The  bergs  being  very  thick  about  us  we  could  not 
heave  to;  and  we  run  great  risk  of  losing  every 
exposed  sail.  The  gale  lasted,  with  very  itttle 
abatement  in  its  volume,  during  the  28th  and  29thJ 
On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  having  carried  away 
the  foresail,  we  were  glad  to  reach  a  small  cove 
twelve  miles  South  of  Cape  Alexander,  and  there, 
dropped  anchor  in  four  fathoms  water.  Here  I 
obtained  an  excellent  view  from  an  elevation  of 
1200  feet.  The  pack  appeared  to  be  impenetrable, 
and  very  little  water  was  to  be  seen  along  the 
West  shore.  I  determined,  however,  to  attempt 
the  passage. 

1  had  scarcely  returned  from  my  journey  to  the 
mountain  when  the  gale  again  set  in  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  with  a  violence  which  I  had 
scarcely  seen  equalled.  On  the  morning  of  the 
31st  we  were  driven  from  our  moorings  and  in  the 
effort  to  save  our  anchor  we  were  forced  upon  a 
group  of  ice-bergs  which  had  drifted  in  with  the 
current,  and  carried  away  our  jib  boom.  The 
wind  moderated  soon  afterward,  and  we  once  more 
entered  the  strait,  but  the  gale  setting  in  again, 
the  lore  gaff  was  broken  in  wearing,  and  being 
now  obliged  to  heave  to,  we  were  a  third  time 
driven  out  of  the  strait,  to  seek  shelter  behind  Cape 
Alexander. 

Damages  having  been  repaired,  we  again  en- 
tered the  strait  on  the  evening  of  September  1st. 
Discovering  no  lead  through  the  ice  to  the  west- 
ward, we  bore  up  for  Littleton  Island,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  near  the  more  solid  ice  higher  up  the 
strait  a  more  practicable  opening.  The  gale  still 
continuing  to  blow  with  great  force,  and  being 
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THE  FRIEND. 


inder  reduced  canvas,  we  made  but  little  head- 
ray. 

Littleton  Island  was  reached  September  2nd. 
Jeing  unable  to  penetrate  the  ice  to  the  westward, 
determined  to  work  up  the  coast  to  Cape  Hather- 
;on,  with  the  hope  cf  there  rinding  the  ice  more 
ipen. 

The  undertaking  was  necessarily  attended  with 
Sonsiderable  risk  to  the  vessel,  on  account  of  the 
leavy  fields  of  ice  lying  off  Littleton  Island.  The 
chooner  frequently  came  in  collision  of  ice  fields 
rom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The 
[uarter-inch  iron  plate  on  the  cutwater  was  torn 
•ff,  and  the  false  stern  was  carried  away.  Soon 
fterward  we  encountered  a  severe  "  nip,"  and  be- 
ore  the  rudder  could  be  shipped,  the  two  lower 
kintels  were  broken  off. 

In  this  crippled  condition  it  was  impossible  to 
oake  further  headway,  and,  after  extricating 
urselves  from  the  ice,  we  ran  down  into  Hartstein 
lay  and  anchored.  During  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
f  September  the  wind  blew  with  great  force  from 
le  same  quarter  as  before.  On  the  4th,  I  reached, 
'ith  much  difficulty,  Littleton  Island  in  a  whale 
pat,  and  obtained  a  view  to  the  Westward  from 
n  elevation  of  some  four  hundred  feet.  The  ice 
fas  very  heavy  to  the  West  and  Southwest — a 
lick  impenetrable  pack — but  to  the  Northward, 
long  the  land,  it  was  loose,  and  the  prospect  of 
Wkiug  Westward  from  Cape  Hatherton  was  en- 
gaging. 

On  the  6th  the  wind  fell  to  calm.  The  boats 
rere  got  out  and  we  pulled  up  to  Littleton  Island  ; 
ut  two  days  had  completely  changed  the  position 
F  the  ice.  Between  Littleton  Island  and  Cape 
[atherton  there  was  no  open  water,  nor  w*as  there 
oy  visible  from  the  top  of  that  island  to  the  North- 
jest,  West,  or  Southwest.  Unable  to  advance, 
ad  fearful  of  being  frozen  in,  we  again  extricated 
le  vessel  from  the  ice  and  ran  back  into  Hartstein 
ij. 

Everything  about  us  now  began  to  wear  a  wintry 
<pect.  The  temperature  had  fallen  to  eighteen 
egrees  below  freezing.  Thick  snow  had  been 
tiling  at  intervals  since  August  25th.  Our  decks 
ere  covered  with  ice,  the  sails  and  rigging  were! 
)  stiff  with  it  that  they  could  barely  be  worked, 
le  schooner's  sides  were  lined  with  a  thick  crust, 
nd  large  masses  of  ice  had  accumulated  on  the 
ltwater  and  forward  riggiug.  The  navigable 
sason  was  clearly  drawing  to  a  close. 
;  Northeast  gales  detained  us  during  the  7th  and 
th,  and  the  temperature  continuing  to  fall  I 
eemed  it  imprudent  again  to  enter  the  ice,  and  ac- 
jrdingly  we  went  into  winter  quarters  on  the  9th, 
i  a  bight,  at  the  head  of  Hartstein  bay.  The 
shooner  was  moored  by  four  hawsers,  forty  yards 
om  shore,  in  seven  fathoms  water.  The  sails 
ere  unbent  and  the  topmasts  housed,  and  after 
iving  the  crew  a  holiday,  our  winter  preparations 
ere  commenced.  The  stores  were  deposited  in  a 
rase  built,  for  the  purpose  on  shore.  The  hold 
'as  converted  into  a  comfortable  room  for  the  men, 
id  the  upper  deck  was  housed  over  with  board  . 
wing  to  bad  weather,  three  weeks  elapsed  before 
lese  arrangements  were  completed. 
1  Our  winter  harbour,  which  1  named  Port  Foulke, 
>  honour  of  Wm.  Parker  Foulke,  of  Philadelphia, 
las  well  sheltered,  except  to  the  Southwest.  Ob- 
srvations  made  by  Sonutag,  at  the  observatory 
'ected  on  shore  near  the  vessel,  gave  its  position, 
-titude  78°  17'  41"  N.,  longitude  72°  30'  57"  W., 
renty  miles  further  South  than  Dr.  Kane's  winter 
aarters,  and  distant  from  it  by  the  coast  ninety 
iles. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  deeply  regret  that  we 
raid  not  attain  a  higher  latitude  with  the  vessel, 


particularly  do  I  regret  that  we  could  not  reach 
the  West  coast.  That  coast  was  wholly  unap- 
proachable with  a  sailing  vessel. 

The  weather  continued  boisterous  throughout 
the  Autumn;  and  indeed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Winter.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  gales 
the  water  off  the  harbour  was  not  frozen  over  un- 
til March,  so  that  sledge  travelling  to  the  north- 
ward was  impracticable  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, at  which  time  I  had  expected  to  carry  out 
provision  depots  for  use  in  the  Spring.  Sonntag 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  Rensselaer  Harbour  in 
November,  and  although  the  darkness  of  the  winter 
had  then  set  in,  he  was  baffled  by  the  open  waters. 

While  the  daylight  lasted  we  were  profitably 
employed.  A  survey  of  the  harbour  and  adjacent 
coasts  were  made  by  the  joint  labours  of  Messrs. 
Sonntag,  McCormick,  Dodge  and  Radcliff.  In 
September,  Sonntag  put  up  in  the  observatory, 
the  fine  pendulum  apparatus,  constructed  expressly 
for  the  expedition  by  Messrs.  Bond,  of  Boston,  and 
a  full  set  of  satisfactory  experiments  were  obtained. 
The  magnetic  instruments  were  subsequently  placed 
in  the  same  building,  and  observations  were  there 
made  from  time  to  time.  A  meteorologic  observa- 
tory was  erected  on  shore,  and  observations  were 
there  recorded  three  times  daily,  with  several  in- 
struments. A  bi-hourly  record  was  kept  near  the 
vessel,  with  a  single  instrument. 

I  may  mention  that  all  the  instruments  have 
been  well  compared.  A  survey  of  John's  glacier 
was  made  by  Sonntag  and  myself  in  October. 
This  glacier  which  was  discovered  and  named  by 
Dr.  Kane,  approaches  the  sea  through  a  deep  val- 
ley, and  its  face  is  two  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
angles,  not  yet  reduced,  obtained  in  October  were 
repeated  by  myself  last  June,  and  they  show  a 
considerable  movement  of  the  glacier.  The  sur- 
vey of  this  glacier  was  further  continued  by  me 
late  in  October,  with  a  party  of  five  persons;  I 
ascended  to  the  mer  de glace,  and  travelled  eastward 
fifty  miles.  Our  greatest  elevation  was  4,500  feet, 
the  temperature  at  which  elevation  was  15  deg. 
lower  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  wiuter  was  passed  in  health  and  comfort, 
We  were  fortunate  in  capturing  upward  of  200 
reindeer,  which  kept  both  ourselves  and  the  dogs 
constantly  supplied  with  fresh  food. 

The  winter  brought,  however,  some  serious  mis- 
fortunes. A  disease  which  had  been  prevailing  in 
North  Greenland  during  the  last  few  years,  broke 
out  among  the  dogs,  and  of  the  fine  pack  which 
I  had  taken  from  the  Danish  settlement,  only 
eleven  animals  remained  alive  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember. You  are  well  aware  that  my  plans  of  ex- 
plorations were  wholly  based  upon  dogs  as  a  means 
of  transport  across  the  ice,  and  situated  as  I  was — 
on  the  east  side  of  the  strait  and  ninety  miles  fur- 
ther south  than  I  had  anticipated,  1  became  seri- 
ously apprehensive  for  the  success  of  the  approach- 
ing effort. 

My  party  being  necessarily  small,  I  could  not 
send  into  the  field  more  than  a  boat's  crew  of  able- 
bodied  men,  and  these  I  had  always  considered  as 
merely  auxiliary  to  the  dogs,  and  without  the  dogs 
altogether  unavailable  for  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed . 

,  My  anxiety  was  fully  shared  by  A.  Sonntag, 
the  astronomer  to  the  expedition,  and  my  able  se- 
cond in  command.  He  early  volunteered  to  go 
south  to  endeavour  to  open  communication  with 
the  Esquimaux  of  Northumberland  Island,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  dogs.  His  former  experi- 
ence when  with  Dr.  Kane,  had  familiarised  him 
with  all  the  phases  of  Arctic  travel,  and  no  one 
could  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  task.  Be- 
sides the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  journey,  it 


was  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  his  active  and  en- 
terprising spirit.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 
left  the  vessel  on  the  22d  of  December,  with  a 
sledge  and  nine  dogs,  accompanied  by  the  Esqui- 
maux Hans,  intending  to  make  the  journey  and 
return  during  the  moonlight  period  then  setting 
in.  It  is  my  3ad  duty  to  inform  you  that  he  died 
while  absent. 

It  appears  that  from  Hans's  report,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  Sonntag's  death  was  cold. 
Hans  upon  his  return  stated  that  they  travelled 
the  first  day  to  Sutherland  Island,  where  they  en- 
camped in  a  snow  hut,  and  were  there  detained 
two  days.  Their  next  camp  was  at  Sorfalik,  a  de- 
serted Esquimaux  station  on  the  coast,  fifteen 
miles  below  Cape  Alexander  where  they  built  an- 
other snow  hut.  They  set  off  next  day  directly 
for  Northumberland  Island.  The  ice,  although 
covered  with  light  snow,  appeared  to  be  sufficiently 
strong.  A.  Sonntag  walked  in  advance  of  the 
sledge,  and  when  about  five  miles  from  the  land 
he  come  upon  thin  ice  and  broke  through.  Hans 
assisted  him  out  of  the  water,  and  they  immedi- 
ately put  back  for  Sorfalik.  Before  that  place 
was  reached  Sonntag  was  insensible,  and  he  died 
soon  afterward.  His  remains  were  subsequently 
brought  to  the  vessel,  and  were  interred  near  the 
observatory. 

Hans  succeeded  in  reaching  Esquimaux;  but 
by  over-driving  and  injudicious  management,  five 
of  the  dogs  were  killed,  and  .  the  remaining  four 
were  permanently  injured.  I  had  now  only  six 
animals.  The  Esquimaux  came  to  the  vessel  some 
weeks  later,  and  from  them  I  obtained  by  purchase, 
a  sufficient  number  to  make  two  teams  of  seven 
each.  % 

It  was  not  until  late  in  March  that  the  ice 
formed  around  Cape  Ohlsen,  and  the  land  being 
too  mountainous  for  sledge  travelling,  I  was  not, 
until  that  time,  able  to  set  out  northward.  At 
that  period  I  made  a  preliminary  journey  to  Fog 
Harbour,  and  there  established  a  provision  depot. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Rensselaer  Harbour,  Dr.  Kane's  winter  quarters. 
No  vestige  of  the  Advance  was  discovered.  She 
had  probably  drifted  out  to  sea  with  the  ice.  Du- 
ring this  journey  the  coldest  temperatures  of  the 
cruise  were  recorded.  On  one  day  the  thermo- 
meter sank  to  663  degrees,  and  on  another  to  68 
degrees  below  zero.  We  camped  at  night  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  all  subsequent  journeys,  in  the  snow 
hut  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Active  preparations  had  been  making  since 
January,  for  the  spring  campaign,  and  we  were 
ready  for  the  final  start  on  the  4th  of  April.  The 
chief  equipment  consisted  of  a  metallic  life-boat, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  mounted  upon  runners,  pro- 
visions for  a  boat's  crew  of  six  persons  for  five 
months,  provisions  for  seven  persons  and  fourteen 
dogs  for  six  weeks,  together  with  a  careful  allow- 
ance stock  of  fuel  for  the  above  named  period. 
We  started  from  the  vessel  on  the  above  men- 
tioned date,  with  our  entire  equipment,  the  boat 
and  its  cargo  being  drawn  by  the  whole  available 
ship's  company  and  fourteen  dogs.  Radcliff  with 
two  men  was  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 

(To  be  concluded.J 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  few  considerations  for  the  humble  followers 
of  Christ,  on  the  present  state  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety. 

It  hath  often  appeared  to  me,  when  solemnly  pon- 
dering on  the  original  and  present  state  of  our  so- 
ciety, that  it  is  with  us  as  it  was  with  Israel  for- 
merly. They  were  delivered  out  of  Egypt  by  a 
mighty  arm,  yet  they  turned  away  from  the  Lord, 
and  desired  in  their  hearts  to  be  assimilated  with, 
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and  likened  to  the  nations  they  were  to  be  cleanly 
separated  from.  Then  the  Lord,  after  they  had 
fulfilled  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  by  various  ways 
brought  them  into  great  tribulation,  (a  natural  con- 
sequence of  their  having  forsaken  the  Lord  their 
God,)  and  humbling  them, — even  as  Manasseh 
was  humbled, — they  were  glad  to  return,  and  seek 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  Thus,  although  they 
were  often  brought  low,  and  reduced  in  numbers 
and  strength,  yet  he  did  not  utterly  forsake  them, 
for  David's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers, 
but  corrected  them  in  measure,  until  they  renewed 
their  covenant  with  him,  and  cleaved  closely  unto  him. 
No  doubt  there  were  then  many  who  were  much 
grieved  with  their  many  departures,  as  Jeremiah 
was,  when  he  lamented  and  bemoaned  them,  al- 
though lie  separated  not  himself  from  them.  Even 
so  now,  and  in  this  day,  the  exercised  servants  of 
the  Lord,  deeply  deplore  the  many  departures  from 
the  Truth,  in  members  of  our  society.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve if  these  mourners  keep  their  places,  they  will 
often  see  the  hand  of  power  with  them  for  th;ir 
strength  and  help,  although  they  may  not,  as  the 
faithful  could  not  formerly,  be  enabled  to  save  son 
or  daughter.  Oh !  Friends,  let  us  cleave  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Lord,  and  as  ability  is  afforded,  in- 
tercede with  him,  that  after  he  has  executed  his 
righteous  judgment  in  the  earth,  he  may  bring  forth 
a  people  to  his  praise. 

s.  c. 

East  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Tenth  mo.  18th,  1861 . 

Sorry  for  Him. — A  rich  man,  in  a  costly  car- 
riage, by  careless  driving,  brought  his  carriage 
against  the  wagon  of  a  labourer.  It  wa3  the  rich 
man's  fault  that  the  two  vehicles  came  in  collision. 
The  labourer's  wagon  was  heavily  loaded,  but  he 
gave  more  than  half  the  road.  The  man  in  the 
carriage  abused  him  sadly,  while  they  were  extri- 
cating the  vehicle.  When  he  had  driven  on,  the 
companion  of  the  labourer  said,  "  I  should  not 
have  taken  his  abuse  so  patiently." 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  am  sorry  for  him,''  said  the  la- 
bourer. 

"  Poor!  he  is  worth  nearly  half  a  million,  and 
is  laying  up  more  every  day." 

"  He  is  not  laying  up  anything  in  heaven,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  never  will.    He  is  to  be  pitied!" 


The  rebels  have  fortified  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  They  number  about  10,000  at  that  point.  Gen. 
Zollicoffer's  army  of  6,000  men,  was  falling  back  to 
Cumberland.  There  were  large  bodies  of  rebels  at 
Bowling  Green,  and  other  points,  and  it  is  reported  they 
were  suffering  greatly  from  sickness.  John  0.  Brecken- 
ridge  publishes  a  card  in  the  Louisville  Courier,  avow- 
ing his  intention  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  engagement  near  Leesburg,'  Va.,  on  the  21st 
inst.,  proves  to  have  been  a  most  sanguinary  and  disas- 
trous affair.  The  number  of  Federal  troops  engaged  was 
about  1700,  and  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  mis- 
sing, was  680.  The  rebel  loss  was  smaller,  and  is  esti- 
mated at  from  300  to  500  men.  A  large  part  of  Gen. 
Bank's  forces  crossed  into  Virginia  after  the  battle,  but 
ali  were  subsequently  withdrawn  to  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  Potomac. 

The  rebels  have  retreated  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  army  lines  near  Washington.  All  their  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  except  picket 
guards,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  considerable  body  of 
southern  troops  nearer  than  Centreville. 

The  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  by  the  rebels,  being 
now  complete,  the  rail  road  from  Baltimore  is  the  only 
route  open,  by  which  supplies  for  the  army  can  reach 
Washington.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  rail  road  to  Nottingham,  on  the 
Patuxent,  this  being  a  place  which  propellers  and 
schooners  from  the  North  can  reach  in  safety. 

Ou  the  26th  a  large  fleet  of  war  vessels  and  steam 
transports,  was  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads,  destined 
for  an  attack  on  some  part  of  the  southern  coast.  There 
are  in  the  expedition  thirty-one  large  transport  vessels, 
conveying  over  12,000  troops,  with  their  arms,  provi- 
sions, &c,  sixteen  steam  war  vessels,  with  ten  other 


If  you  would  not  be  foiled  by  temptation,  do  not 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  Satan.  He  is  too  subtle  a 
sophist  to  hold  an  argument  with.  Dispute  not 
but  fight.  If  you  enter  into  a  parley  with  Satan, 
you  half  give  him  the  victory. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Progress  of  the  Struggle. — In 
Missouri,  at  the  latest  dates,  Gen.  Fremont's  army  was 
still  in  pursuit  of  I  he  rebels  under  Gen.  Price,  who  con 
tinued  their  retreat  towards  Arkansas.  On  the  24th 
nit.,  Gen.  Fremont's  advanced  guard  of  300  men,  com- 
manded by  Major  Zagoni,  made  a  charge  upon  2,000 
rebels  in  their  camp  at  Springfield,  routing  and  driving 
them  from  the  town.  The  loss  of  the  Federal  troops 
was  not  great.  The  rebel  army  at  Fredrickton,  Madi- 
son County,  had  been  surprised  and  routed  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Federal  troops.  About  200  of  the 
rebels  were  killed.  The  Federal  troops  had  forty- 
six  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  rebels  retreated  to- 
wards the  soulhem  border  of  the  state.  There  appear  to 
be  now  no  large  bodies  of  rebels  under  arms,  except  the 
armies  of  Price,  M'Cullough  and  Thompson,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  confidently  asserted, 
that  Gen.  Fremont's  removal  has  been  finally  determined 
upon,  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Gen.  Hunter. 
It  is  said  that  the  Administration  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  with  great  reluctance,  and  not  until  full 
proofs  had  been  obtained,  of  Gen.  Fremont's  incompe- 
tence for  so  important  and  responsible  a  command.  His 
patriotism  and  integrity  are  not  doubted. 

No  serious  conflict  has  yet  taken  place  in  Kentucky. 


ships  of  war,  carrying  in  all  about  400  guns. 

Southern  Items. — The  injury  sustained  by  the  United 
States  blockading  squadron  at  New  Orleans,  in  the 
night  attack  on  the  11th  ult.,  was  not  very  serious 
Tne  battering  ram  sent  down  by  the  rebels  struck  the 
U.  S.  steamer  Richmond,  and  forced  a  hole  in  the  ship's 
side,  but  did  not  sink  her.  To  avoid  the  fire  ships,  all 
the  squadron  got  under  weigh  and  drifted  down  the 
river,  in  doing  which  they  grounded  on  the  bar.  The 
Richmond,  Preble  and  Vincennes,  were  towed  off  the 
next  day  by  the  steamer  M'Clellan,  which  arrived  oppor- 
tunely. The  Nightingale  was  still  aground,  but  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  got  off.  It  was  necessary  to  throw 
off  some  of  the  guns  of  ihe  Vincennes  in  order  to  make 
her  float.  Not  one  person  was  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
squadron.  One  of  the  large  cutters  was  sunk  by  the 
ram. 

The  rebels  appear  to  have  been  the  greater  sufferers 
in  the  night  attack  upon  the  Federal  forces  on  Santa 
Rosa  Islaud.  They  lost  by  their  own  statement  1 00  men, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  That  of  the  Federal 
troops  was  69  men. 

A  southern  Commercial  Convention,  recently  in  ses 
sion  at  Macon,  Georgia,  adopted  unanimously,  a  resolu- 
tion, recommending  the  Confederate  Congress  to  sus- 
pend the  collection  of  import  duties,  and  to  throw  the 
ports  of  the  Confederacy  open  for  free  trade  with  ali 
friendly  nations.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  re 
questing  Congress  to  alter  and  adjust  coins,  weights  and 
measures,  to  a  decimal  ratio. 

Western  Virginia. — On  the  24th,  the  election  was  held 
for  a  division  of  the  State,  as  directed  by  the  last  Con- 
vention. The  vote  was  not  a  full  one,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valent disturbances,  but  so  far  as  cast  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  division.  Thirty-nine  counties  are  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  new  State  of  Kanawha.  A  con- 
siderable rebel  force  which  had  collected  at  Romney 
was  attacked  and  dispersed  on  the  night  of  the  26tu, 
the  rebels  losing  their  cannon,  wagons  and  camp  equip- 
age. It  is  believed  the  campaign  in  this  region  is  nearly 
over,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  forces  is  re- 
moved to  the  upper  Potomac  or  into  Kentucky. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  401. 

rhilttdelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  225. 

Telegraph  to  the  Pacific. — This  important  line  of  com- 
munication has  now  been  opened  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  The  first  message  sent  over  the  wires 
was  from  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  of  California,  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  There  is  now  a  continuous  line  from  Cape 
Race  to  San  Francisco,  which  will  probably  at  no  distant 
day  be  extended,  via  Bchring's  Straits,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  River,  to  which  point  the  Itussian  government 
is  already  constructing  a  line,  commencing  at  Moscow. 

The  Creek  Indians. — It  appears  by  Arkansas  papers 
that  a  portion  of  the  Creek  Indians  have  refused  to  join 
the  rebels,  and  have  raised  the  United  States  flag  at 
North  Fork.  They  are  said  to  be  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  1700.    A  regiment  of  Confedciate  troops,  and  a 
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large  body  of  Indian  allies  had  gone  to  reduce  them  tt 

submission. 

Rebel  Communications  with  Europe.— Mexico  is  now  th( 
channel  through  which  the  rebels  communicate  witfc 
Europe.  It  is  said  they  have  established  regular  monthly 
mails,  and  British  mail  steamers  carry  their  letters 
across  to  England.  The  rebel  commissioners,  Mason  and 
Slidell,  it  is  now  understood,  sailed  from  a  Mexican  port, 
and  are  on  their  way  to  Europe.  A  letter  from  Key 
West,  states  that  they  were  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  on  the 
16th  ult. 

The  Grain  Markets.— ~ The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  28th  ult.  New  York. — Sales  of  475,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  a  $1.18  a  $1.22,  for  Chicago  spring; 
$1.30  a  $1.33,  for  red  state,  and  $1.42  a  $1.46,  for  white 
Michigan.  Rye,  75  cts.  a  80  cts. ;  Oats,  40  cts.  a  41  j 
yellow  corn,  61  cts.  a  62.  Philadelphia. — Red  wheat, 
$1.31  a  $1.33;  white,  $1.45  a  $1.50  ;  rye,  73  cts. ;  oata, 
38  cts.  a  40  ;  corn,  prime,  62. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  16tb  tilt.  The  Earl 
Russell,  in  a  speech  at  Newcastle  on  American  affairs, 
said  he  could  not  see  that  harmony  could  be  restored 
either  by  the  surrender  or  subjugation  of  the  South. 
The  English  Government,  he  says,  has  no  immediate 
power  or  interest  in  the  matter,  but  must  watch  closely 
what  happens,  and  if  the  occasion  offers,  use  its  influence 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

The  last  steamer  took  out  the  news  that  the  French 
Chambers  of  Commerce  w.  re  memorializing  the  Em- 
peror to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  to 
raise  the  blockade.  The  Daily  News  says  that  the  ac- 
counts are  from  trustworthy  sources  in  Paris,  who  ex- 
press confidence  that  the  Emperor  contemplates  the  re- 
ognition,  the  want  of  cotton  being  severely  felt. 
The  London  Shipping  Gazette,  speaking  on  the  same 
subject,  says  that  France  and  England  must  act  strictly 
together,  and  argues  that  their  recognition  would  carry 
with  it  an  amount  of  weight  and  moral  influence  which 
would  set  up  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  Queen  of  Madagascar  is  dead.  Her  son  has  been 
proclaimed  King,  and  formally  demanded  a  French  pro- 
tectorate. 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstuff's 
were  active  and  prices  advancing.  The  stock  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  was  reduced  to  380,000  bales. 

The  potato  crop  in  England  this  year,  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  that  has  been  produced  for  several  years  past. 

A  proclamation  was  published  in  Warsaw  on  the  14th, 
declaring  Poland  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  military  oc- 
cupied the  public  squares  of  Warsaw.  The  cotton  fac- 
tories  of  Spain  were  closed  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  Census  of  Canada. — The  revised  returns  of  the 
census  of  Canada,  for  1861,  give  the  following  result. 
Canada  West,    ....  1,395,222 
Canada  East,     .       .       .       ,  '  1,103,666 
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Total,  2,498,888 
The  population  of  the  principal  cities  is  as  follows: 
Montreal,  90,498;  Quebec,  51,109;  Toronto,  44,743; 
Hamilton,  19,086;  Ottawa,  14,669;  Kingston,  13,743; 
Loudon,  11,555. 
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Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  Agt.,  O..  $2,  vol.  34;  for  i 
James  Steer,  $2,  vol.  34;  for  Jchn  M.  Smith  and  Jos.: 
Walton,  $2  each,  vol.  35;  from  Win.  Blackburn,  Pa.,  J 
$2.50,  vol.  35  ;  from  J.  M.  Albertson,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34  ; 
from  G.  M.  Eddy,  Agt.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  for  Chas.  W. 
Howland,  $1  to  52,  vol.  34;  for  Saml.  Tucker  and  Benj. 
Tucker,  $1  each,  to  26  vol.  35  ;  from  C.  P.  Dilworth,  Pa., 
33  cents. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  be 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  North  Seventh 
Street,  at  3'  o'clock,  Seventh  day,  Eleventh  mo.  2nd. 

Juua.nna  Randolph,  Clerk. 

Tenth  mo.  28th,  1861. 

Married,  at  Friend's  Meeting  House,  Chester,  Dela- 
ware Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1860,  IsaaO 
11.  Thompson,  of  Harford  Co.,  Md.,and  Annie  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Y.  Hutton,  of  the  former  plac  e. 

 — ,  at  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  on  the  17th 

ultimo,  Chabi.es  ALBBRTSON,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mercik, 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Sarah  C.  Eastburn  of  Newtown. 
Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Continued  from  page  66.) 

Diary,  Fourth  moDth  29th,  1762.— "This  has 
een  a  distressing  day  to  me;  for  what  cause  the 
ffliction  was  sent,  or  for  what  end  intended,  I 
now  not.    Hell  seemed  to  open  her  mouth,  and  the 
Id  lion  roared  upon  me.    In  my  distress  I  could 
sarcely  forbear  crying  aloud  for  the  help  which 
jemed  withheld.    It  is  hard  to  describe, — indeed 
one  but  such  as  have  had  the  same  path  to  tread, 
an  understand  the  distress  and  anxiety  I  felt.  I 
3uld  come  at  no  degree  of  stillness,  such  was  the 
paring  of  the  wicked  one,  yet  he  charged  me  with 
bthing  in  particular,  save  that  I  was  altogether 
leceived,  taking  light  for  darkness,  and  that  which 
thought  to  be  peace,  was  but  imaginary,  and  a 
slusion.    When  I  thought  of  the  unity  of  my 
'riends,  he  told  me  they  were  deceived  by  my  fair 
aows,  pretences  and  speeches.    So  I  lay,  as  it 
rere,  on  the  brink  of  despair  until  evening,  when 
blessed  evidence  of  regard  from  on  High  being 
ouchsafed,  it  silenced  the  roaring  lion,  and  gave 
le  to  see  that  he  was  a  false  accuser,  and  a  liar, 
3  he  had  been  from  the  beginning.    Blessed  be  the 
ame  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  who  is  still  watch- 
ig  over  his  nock,  and  is  a  rock  of  refuge,  and  a 
ife  hiding  place  to  all  the  persecuted  and  suffer- 
Ig  ones.    Such,  he  graciously  became  to  my  dis- 
used soul,  and  I  had  peace  unspeakable  in 
Dly  silence.    An  inward  fear,  however,  attended 
e,  lest  the  devourer  was  not  wholly  removed  from 
ie,   which  kept  me  from  undue  rejoicing,  as 
|ough  a  complete  victory  over  him  had  been  ob- 
ined.     Notwithstanding  this,  secret  praise  and 
lanksgiving  were  raised  in  my  heart  to  Him,  who  is 
e  Deliverer  and  Saviour  of  all  those,  who  through 
ith,  look  to  him  for  help,  and  trust  in  his  merci- 
.1  regard.    He  is  ever  worthy  of  praise,  for  his 
aspeakable  loving  kindness  and  tender  regard, 
he  sense  of  this  lays  me  under  such  obligations, 
at  from  duty  and  gratitude  I  can  do  no  less  than 
ieely  offer  an  evening  sacrifice,  even  the  residue 
'  my  days  to  Him,  whose  mercy  endureth  forever. 
"  Fifth  month  1st. — I  have  had  an  exercising 
jme,  but  this  evening  a  quietude  of  mind  covered 
e,  and  therein  access  to  the  Rock  of  Ages,  who 
ive  rest  to  my  weary  soul.    These  painful  dis- 
sipations are,  undoubtedly,  necessary  for  perfect- 
!g  that  righteousness,  which  is  the  saints'  clothing, 
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and  in  which  attire  only  can  they  see  the  King  in 
his  beauty. 

"  Fifth  month  2nd. — I  was  at  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  was  grieved  to  find  so  few 
attending  it,  particularly  of  the  youth.  I  was  also 
at  the  youths'  meeting,  and  that  held  quarterly 
for  negroes,  which  were  to  some  satisfaction. 

"  I  may  remark,  that  on  this,  as  well  as  other 
visits  to  the  city,  I  have  had  but  little  satisfaction, 
there  being  such  an  evident  declension  amongst 
Friends  from  the  simplicity  and  plainness  the 
Truth  led  our  forefathers  into.  It  has  grieved  me 
many  times,  but  never  more  sensibly  than  at  pre- 
sent, in  an  apprehension  that  there  are  some  branches 
of  our  testimonies  much  trampled  on.  Experience 
hath  proved  that  weakness  and  loss  of  the  virtue 
and  power  which  is  the  preservation  of  individuals 
and  the  church  itself,  will  follow  a  leaning  to  the 
world,  and  deviations  from  the  pure,  holy,  simple 
requirings  of  the  Truth. 

"  The  following  occurrence  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  my  thoughts.  There  is  a  portion  of 
land  in  Wilmington,  originally  belonging  to  the 
Swede's  congregation.  Part  of  it  they  sold,  and 
part  they  let  out  on  ground  rent,  of  which  last, 
several  Friends  have  taken  lots.  The  rent  they 
pay  to  trustees  is  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  priests,  and  the  repair  of  the  meeting  house. 
This  I  thought  rather  weakens  our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry.  It  is  alleged  (in  excuse,) 
that  the  renter  has  a  valuable  consideration  for 
what  he  pays,  yet  I  leave  it  to  be  considered 
whether  our  testimony  is  firmly  maintained  by 
them  against  an  anti-christian  ministry. 

"  In  the  Sixth  month  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventh  month,  I  attended  the  Monthly  Meetings 
of  New  Garden,  Goshen,  Bradford  and  Darby. 
At  some  of  them  I  was  in  heaviness,  under  a  sense 
of  the  want  of  living,  faithful  elders  and  workmen 
in  Truth's  cause. 

"  Seventh  month  27th.  The  prospect  of  things 
among  Friends  in  this  place  is  distressing.  Our 
elderly  friends,  are  many  of  them  fixed  in  an 
earthly  mind,  and  manifest  little  concern  for  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  the  Truth ;  some  not 
even  in  the  important  charge  of  the  education  of 
their  children.  Our  middle  aged  ones  give  up  their 
time  and  minds,  exceedingly  like  the  Athenians, 
to  hear  and  tell  new  things.  They  spend  many 
precious  hours  in  this  manner,  to  the  benumbing 
of  their  spiritual  senses,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
lose  them.  Even  those  on  whom  should  rest  the 
oversight  of  the  flock,  let  their  interest  and  care 
run  in  different  channels.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  wrong  things  increase  and  spread  amongst  us, 
and  the  youth  take  undue  liberties.  This  is  sorrow- 
fully the  case  at  this  time,  and  calls  for  the  help 
and  labour  of  the  watchmen.  Alas!  when  I  look 
towards  them  for  help,  I  am  discouraged.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  live  where  they  cannot  see  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy,  in  any  shape,  except  as 
a  roaring  lion.  When  any  of  the  flock  are  wounded, 
a  disposition  prevails  for  healing  the  wound  slight- 
ly, by  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  paper.  Thus 
those  who  have  gone  out,  are  brought  in  again  an- 
other way  than  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  door  or 
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entrance  into  the  true  fold.  These  seem  not  con- 
cerned any  further  for  the  health  and  reputation 
of  the  church,  though  she  is  really  the  Lamb's 
wife,  than  this,  they  make  a  profession  of  being 
members,  and  think  it  would  reflect  some  dishonour 
to  themselves,  if  any  notorious  offence  within  the 
pale  of  the  church  should  go  uncondemned  by  them. 

"  Many  testimonies  were  given  to  our  predeces- 
sors to  bear,  which  they  could  not  consistently 
with  their  peace  decline  to  uphold.  These  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  to  support, — and  they  have 
been  in  an  abundant  manner  confirmed  in  the  ex- 
perience of  many,  to  be  the  Lord's  requiring  still. 
The  declining  and  letting  them  fall  through  disobe- 
dience and  unfaithfulness  will  assuredly  separate 
us  from  his  favour.  In  this  day  of  light  and 
knowledge,  perfect  obedience  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
is  as  necessary,  and  as  strictly  required  as  it  ever 
has  been  in  any  age  of  the  world.  As  this  is  the 
case,  where  any  see  a  manifest  declension  from 
material  branches  of  our  testimony,  with  so  much 
indifference  and  unconcern  as  to  take  no  notice, 
if  it  do  not  touch  their  temporal  honour  or  reput- 
ation, it  is  to  me  a  manifestation  that  their  con- 
cern extends  no  further  than  self-interest." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Railways  in  India. — The  progress  making  in 
the  construction  of  railways  in  India  is  interesting, 
as  essentially  connected  with  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Government  to  derive  from  that  country  a 
supply  of  cotton.  A  late  report  on  the  subject 
states  that  since  the  first  of  January  last,  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  miles  of  road  have  been  opened, 
which,  added  to  what  had  been  already  laid  and 
in  operation,  makes  a  total  length  of  ten  hundred 
and  sixty-three  miles.  Work  is  to  be  resumed  on 
certain  lines  on  which  it  had  been  entirely  sus- 
pended for  want  of  funds,  and  it  is  expected  that 
out  of  2932 i  miles  of  road  now  in  course  of 
construction,  there  will  be  an  aggregate  of  1353 } 
finished  and  put  in  use  during  the  present  year, 
and  that  the  remainder  will  be  completed  in  1862. 
.With  a  view  to  feeding  these  lines  of  railway,  the 
government  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  constructing 
and  improving  a  great  number  of  common  roads, 
of  which  forty-three,  having  a  total  length  of  ten 
hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  are  already  de- 
signed, in  Madras,  to  communicate  with  the  rail 
that  crosses  the  peninsula.    The  report  adds  : 

"  The  lines  seem  wisely  planned.  The  long- 
est, the  '  East  Indian,'  runs  northwesterly  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  our  dominions  from  Calcutta, 
connecting  it  with  Lahore,  and  uniting  both  with 
the  Indus.  The  'Great  Indian'  runs  northeasterly 
from  Bombay  into  the  centre  of  India,  and  con- 
nects that  shipping  port  with  the  other  line  at  Jub- 
belpore,  to  which  a  branch  from  the  East  Indian 
runs  southwesterly.  Running  from  Bombay  north- 
westerly to  Ahmed abad  is  the  'Bombay  and  Ba- 
roda,'  which  brings  a  large  cotton  district  into 
close  connection  with  English  shipping.  From 
Bombay,  too,  the  '  Indian  Peninsula'  runs  south- 
easterly, and  joining  the  '  Madras'  at  Moodgul, 
which  runs  thither  from  Madras,  is  intended  to 
connect  these  two  provincial  capitals.  Again,  from 
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Madras  a  line  runs  southwesterly  across  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  terminates  at  Beypore  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast.  From  this  last  line,  also,  the  'Great 
Southern  of  India'  starts,  and  runs  to  the  coast 
opposite  to  Ceylon.  Finally  the  'Scinde'  connects 
the  port  of  Kurracb.ee  with  Hyderabad  and  the 
Indus.  In  time,  India  will  be  better  supplied  with 
railroads  than  ever  it  has  been  with  common  roads. 
— Ledger. 


Piles  of  Ecclesiastical  Splendor  not  for  this 
Century. — The  noble  sentiment  of  the  following 
passage  from  Motley's  "  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic," will  strike  a  chord  in  every  heart  true  to  hu- 
manity : — "  The  age  for  building  and  decorating 
great  cathedrals  is  past.  Certainly  our  own  age, 
practical  and  benevolent,  if  less  poetical,  should 
occupy  itself  with  the  present,  and  project  itself 
into  the  future.  It  should  render  glory  to  God, 
rather  by  causing  wealth  to  fertilize  the  lowest 
valleys  of  humanity,  than  by  rearing  gorgeous 
temples  where  paupers  are  to  kneel.  To  clothe 
the  naked,  redeem  the  criminal,  feed  the  hungry, 
less  by  alms  and  homilies  than  by  preventive  in- 
stitutions and  beneficent  legislation ;  above  all, 
by  the  diffusion  of  national  education,  to  lift  a  race 
upon  a  level  of  culture  hardly  attained  by  a  class 
in  earlier  times,  is  as  lofty  a  task  as  to  accumulate 
piles  of  ecclesiastical  splendor." 

Dr.  Hayes'  Exploring  Expedition. 

OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  TIIK  VOYAUB. 
(Concluded  from  page  71.) 

Upon  reaching  Fog  Harbor  we  made  nearly  a 
due  North  course,  intending  to  reach  the  West 
coast  and  travel  thence  upon  the  land  and  ice.  We 
soon  encountered  hummocked  ice  of  extraordinary 
thickness,  through  which  it  was  often  necessary  to 
break  a  passage  with  axes  and  shovels.  It  finally 
became  evident,  from  the  slowness  of  our  progress, 
that  the  entire  summer  would  be  consumed  in 
reaching  the  West  land,  even  if  the  boat  could  be 
transported  to  it  at  all.  Being  well  assured  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  with  the  boat  ex- 
pedition, 1  sent  the  main  party  back  on  the  28th 
of  April,  and  continued  Northward  with  three 
companions,  and  two  sledges. 

The  ice  grew  worse  as  we  advanced,  and 
we  were  fourteen  days  in  reaching  the  West 
coast,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  only  forty  miles. 
From  this  fact  you  can  form  some  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  ice  over  which  we  travelled.  The 
severity  of  the  labour  broke  down  the  dogs,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  feed  to  them  a  double  ration, 
thus  consuming  rapidly  the  provisions,  and  pro- 
portionally shortening  my  northward  journey. 
Reaching  the  west  coast  at  Cape  Hayes,  we  tra- 
velled along  the  land  through  Kennedy  Channel 
until  the  18th  of  May,  when  our  provisions  being 
exhausted,  we  were  compelled  to  turn  our  faces 
southward. 

The  latitude  attained  upou  that  day  was  81  deg. 
35  iniu.,  a  degree  of  Northing  which  I  believe  not 
to  have  been  exceeded  or  equalled  by  any  ex- 
plorers except  Edward  Parry.  The  land  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  usual  forms,  and  the  flag  which 
was  used  upon  the  occasion  has  covered  the  most 
Northern  known  land  upon  the  globe. 

Although  thus  early  in  the  season,  the  ice  in 
Kennedy  channel  was  everywhere  much  decayed 
and  unsafe,  and  in  some  places  was  entirely  gone. 
In  one  extensive  pool  a  flock  of  water  fowl  was 
discovered.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  ice  of 
Kennedy  channel  was  broken  up  and  dissolved  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  summer.  It  was  in  this 
channel  that  Br.  Kauo  discovered  an  open  sea  at 


a  period  six  weeks  later,  in  the  summer  of  1854 
Before  reaching  the  vessel  I  lost  all  but  seven  of 
the  remaining  dogs,  and  the  ice  having  broken  up 
around  Cape  Ohlen,  further  exploration  to  the 
Northward  was  impossible  during  the  present  sea- 
son. 

The  six  weeks  subsequent  to  my  return  to  Port 
Foulke  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  vessel  for 
sea,  in  completing  some  unfinished  surveys,  in 
making  magnetic  and  other  observations,  in  collect- 
ing specimens  of  natural  history,  and  in  photograph- 
ing the  scenery  and  objects  of  interest  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  schooner  had  been  much  damaged  by 
the  ice  encounters  of  the  previous  summer,  and  it 
wasfound  impossible  to  restore  her  original  strength. 
Being  without  a  carpenter,  a  large  share  of  the 
labour  of  repairs  fell  upon  M'Cormick,  the  sailing 
master  of  the  expedition,  of  whose  ready  ingenuity 
and  practical  skill  I  cannot  too  warmly  express 
my  acknowledgments.  The  ice  broke  up  around 
the  vessel  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  we  put  to  sea 
on  the  14th. 

After  much  difficulty  and  two  trials  we  reached 
the  West  coast,  twelve  miles  South  of  Cape  Isabella, 
and  being  unable  to  pass  the  cape  we  dropped 
anchor,  and  on  the  28th  I  made  a  journey  to  the 
North  side  of  the  cape  in  a  whale  boat,  and  from 
an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet  obtained  a  view  to 
the  Northward.  In  that  direction,  fifteen  miles 
above  Cape  Isabella,  the  ice  was  solid  and  un- 
broken as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

To  the  eastward,  the  pack  ice  was  heavy  and 
impenetrable.  To  penetrate  the  strait  under  these 
circumstances,  with  the  view  of  reaching  a  practi- 
cable point  for  future  sledge  operations  with  my 
reduced  force  (for  I  had  now  only  five  dogs)  was 
clearly  impracticable,  and  believing  that  I  was  not 
justified  in  incurring  the  heavy  expense  of  another 
year's  absence,  without  a  prospect  of  corresponding 
results,  I  reluctantly  abandoned  the  field  and 
turned  southward. 

Taking  Whale  Sound  on  the  way,  I  completed 
the  survey  of  that  remarkable  inlet,  and  obtained 
there  an  excellent  set  of  magnetic  determinations 
and  some  photographs  of  the  natives,  the  glaciers 
and  other  objects  of  iuterest. 

After  boring  through  the  ice  of  Melville  Bay  for 
150  miles,  we  reached  the  Southern  water,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Upernavik  on  the  14th  of 
August.  There  we  remained  ten  days,  engaged 
during  that  time  in  various  scientific  explorations. 
On  the  1st  of  September  we  reached  Gorham  or 
Lievely,  and  were  there  similarly  occupied.  We 
were  ready  for  sea  again  on  the  6th,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  S.  W.  gales  detained  us  until  the  17th, 
when  we  again  put  to  sea,  and  having  a  fair  wind, 
we  were,  on  the  22nd,  200  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  Farewell.  From  that  time  until  the  9th 
of  October,  we  encountered  constantly  southerly 
weather,  with  frequent  gales.  When  off  Halifax, 
we  sustained  serious  damage,  and  were  obliged  to 
put  into  that  port  for  repairs.  We  are  now  again 
ready  for  sea  and  expect  to  leave  this  port  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  to  regret  that  we  could  not  accomplish 
a  greater  Northing,  but  situated  as  we  were  with 
Smith's  Strait  to  cross,  and  with  a  small  force  at 
command,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  summer  ex- 
pioration  as  fortunate  and  successful.  The  field  of 
research,  although  more  limited  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated, was  however  new,  and  my  observations 
in  different  departments  of  physical  and  natural 
science  will,  I  feel  assured,  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  patrons  of  t.he  expedition. 

T  am  well  B&tisfie'd  that  they  will  be  found  fully 
to  justify  the  labour  and  expense  which  they  have 
cost.    The  unfortunate  accident  which  occasioned 


the  untimely  death  of  A.  Sonntag,  caused  a  serious 
loss  to  the  expedition.  The  system  of  observations 
and  experiments  which  we  bad  planned  in  concert 
had  already  accomplished  important  additions  to 
Arctic  science,  when  death  deprived  me  of  his  in- 
valuable assistance  ;  and  with  the  duties  incident 
to  Arctic  exploration  in  the  field  pressing  con- 
stantly upon  me,  I  was  not  always  able  to  execute 
the  plans  which  we  had  devised.  My  officers, 
however,  on  all  occasions,  contributed  their  best 
assistance,  and  I  was  by  them  relieved  of  many 
onerous  duties. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  —  Radcliff,  assistant 
astronomer,  for  his  zealous  assistance  in  the  work 
at  the  observatory,  and  for  assistance  in  taking 
photographic  views ;  and  to  Messrs.  Knorr  and 
Starr  I  owe  obligations  for  valuable  aid  in  collect- 
ing specimens  of  natural  history,  and  other  scien- 
tific duty. 

I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  Smith  Strait  can  be  navigated  with 
steam.  Under  sails  alone  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
cannot.  It  is  my  hope  to  be  able  to  renew  the 
attempt  with  a  small  steamer.  With  this  view  I 
have  left  some  stores  at  Port  Foulke  and  at  Uper- 
navik. 

With  the  hope  that  this  will  find  you  in  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  happiness, 
I  remain,  very  sincerely, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
1. 1.  Hayes. 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 

Unless  we  have  forfeited  our  privileges  as  chris-  • 
tians,  and  are  utterly  lost  to  all  right  feeling  of 
Divine  help,  is  it  not  natural  and  likely,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  Divine  wisdom,  that 
as  our  day  is  so  should  our  strength  be?  and  ohl 
the  iuviucible,  the  unutterable  strength  of  the  true 
faith,  even  but  a  grain ;  it  is  calculated  to  over- 
come the  world  and  the  transient  things  of  it ;  as 
embraced  and  laid  hold  of,  and  cleaved  unto,  it 
makes  us  heirs  of  life,  and  gives  victory  over  death. 
Oh !  then,  what  cause,  and  also  what  ability  may 
we  find,  even  to  "rejoice  evermore,  and  in  every 
thing  to  give  thanks,"  as  John  Woolman  told  his 
attendant, — for  this  is  indeed  the  will  and  purpose 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  us, — that  wo 
should  "  glorify  him  in  the  fires."  Our  business 
is  to  stay  ourselves  upon  the  Lord,  and  fully  to 
realize  the  truth,  that  all  things  will  be  found  to 
work  together,  and  to  have  happened  for  the  very 
best,  to  those  that  above  all  things  desire  to  love  and 
serve  him.  May  we  more  and  more  exercise  our- 
selves in  these  views,  that  we  may  in  nowise  be 
moved  by  these  or  any  afflictions;  but  that  the  far- 
ther we  go,  the  more  we  may  witness  of  the  Lord's 
wonders  in  the  deeps,  and  be  confirmed  in  the  experi*1 
ence  of  his  mercy,  faithfulness  and  strength ;  though 
it  should  be  continually  made  manifest  and  made 
perfect  in  our  abundant  weakness.  Oh,  the  times 
and  the  seasons  are  well  left  in  his  hand,  who  or- 
dereth  or  overruleth  all  things  well.  And  in  the 
present  low  and  trying  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  oppression  and  obstruction 
are  permitted  to  be  felt,  to  the  bowing  down  of  the 
very  souls  of  some. 

Twelfth  month  10th,  1834. 



As  Dr.  Dwight  once  passed  through  a  region  of 
very  poor  land,  he  said  to  a  farmer,  "  I  perceive 
the  land  here  is  not  very  productive."  "  No,"  said 
the  honest  farmer;  "  our  land  here  is  just  like  self- 
righteousness."  "Ah!  and  how  is  that?"  said  tbe 
Doctor.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  more  a  man  has 
of  it,  the  poorer  he  is." 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MART  BUNTING. 
Mary  Woolston,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Han- 
nah Woolston,  Friends  of  good  esteem,  in  the  first 
settlement  of  Burlington,  was  born  there  Sixth  mo. 
1st,  1685.  She  was  an  honest-hearted  lover  of  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  about  the  year  1713, 
was  married  to  Samuel  Bunting,  a  valuable  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  of  whose  life  we  have  already 
given  a  sketch.  Her  memorial  says,  she  "proved 
an  excellent  wife  to  him,  not  only  in  his  family 
concerns,  but  in  a  religious  sense."  She  occupied 
the  station  of  elder  and  overseer  for  many  years, 
and  was  very  serviceable  in  both.  Her  care  was 
to  walk  worthy  of  the  professions  she  made  in  the 
world,  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  all  around  her,  and  to 
educate  her  family  with  Christian  care  and  circum- 
spection. 

After  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  the  care 
of  their  children  devolved  upon  her,  and  she  per- 
formed faithfully  her  duty  towards  them.  She 
survived  him  many  years,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  death  took  place  Fourth 
month  17th,  1768,  she  being  almost  80  years  of  age. 
EDWARD  ROBERTS. 

Edward  Roberts  was  born  in  Merionethshire, 
Wales,  in  the  Third  month,  1687.  His  parents 
were  honest,  sober  persons,  who  endeavoured  to 
perform  their  duty  towards  their  children,  and  to 
give  them  a  proper  training  in  youth.  They  were 
not  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  was  brought  over 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  whilst  still  young  he  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  amongst  them.  By  his 
godly  life  and  conversation,  he  walked  in  near 
union  with  those  who  had  a  saving  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  he  was  a 
good  example  to  all,  preaching  by  his  conduct,  of 
the  blessed  restraining,  directing,  purifying  opera- 
tions of  Divine  Grace. 

He  was  early  appointed  on  important  services  in 
the  Church,  and  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age 
he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
This  gift,  his  friends  say,  was  "  attended  with  di- 
vine sweetness  and  energy,  in  which  he  faithfully 
laboured  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  liv- 
ing, whilst  health  and  ability  of  body  continued. 
He  was  a  lovely  example  of  humility,  plainness, 
temperance,  meekness,  charity,  and  of  justice  and  up- 
rightness in  his  dealings  amongst  men,"  which 
made  him  be  esteemed  by  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions, who  knew  him.  He  was  a  tender  and  affec- 
tionate husband  and  father,  earnestly  concerned  to 
train  up  his  children  and  family  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  to  lead  them  on  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  He 
ever  manifested  a  true  zeal  for  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  our  reli- 
gious society,  wherein  he  was  often  of  singular  ser- 
vice. 

He  was  first  a  member  of  Gwynned  Monthly 
Meeting,  but  on  the  establishment  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Richland,  his  right  of  membership  was 
removed  there.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
Towards  his  close,  his  bodily  strength  gradually 
diminished,  so  that  at  last  he  became  as  feeble  as 
a  little  child.  So,  without  much  sickness  or  suf- 
fering, he  quietly  departed  this  life  on  tho  25th 
day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1768,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  hi3  age. 

SARAH  TYSON. 

Of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Tyson,  a  minister 


belonging  to  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  who  de- 
ceased Seventh  month  9th,  1768,  we  have  little 
information. 

JACOB  HOWELL. 

Jacob  Howell,  an  ancient  man,  and  for  many 
years  a  very  valuable  and  industrious  minister  of 
the  gospel,  deceased  Third  month  17th,  1768. 
We  have  various  particulars  of  his  extensive  servi- 
ces, but  in  some  expectation  of  obtaining  more,  we 
shall  postpone  any  further  notice. 

MARY  KNIGHT. 

Mary  Carver  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Car- 
ver, was  born  in  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1682.  Her  parents 
had  just  arrived  from  England  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mary  is  noted  in  her  memorial,  as 
being  one  of  the  firstchildren  of  English  parentage 
born  in  the  province.  Her  parents  settled  at 
Byberry,  were  she  was  brought  up  in  the  principles 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  her  parents  being  con- 
sistent members  thereof.  Through  the  visitations  of 
Divine  Grace  and  her  submission  thereto,  she  was 
brought  to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  Truth, 
and  was  enabled  to  manifest  her  faith  by  her  works. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Isaac  Kuight,  of  Abington,  of  which  Par- 
ticular meeting  she  became  a  member,  and  re- 
mained such  to  the  close  of  life. 

Being  an  honest  hearted  Friend,  and  zealously 
concerned  for  the  good  of  others,  her  dear  Saviour 
committed  a  gift  of  Gospel  ministry  to  her,  which 
was  but  in  a  few  words.  The  gift  appeared  small, 
yet  being  exercised  in  simplicity,  innocency  and 
humbleness  of  heart,  and  having  the  divine  unction 
accompanying  it,  her  meeting  in  the  year  1730, 
acknowledged  her  as  an  approved  minister.  In 
the  exercise  of  her  gift  she  sometimes  travelled 
abroad,  visiting  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  also  those  nearer  home. 
Her  services  were  acceptable  to  those  amongst 
whom  she  was  led  to  labour,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
turning certificates  she  frequently  brought  with  her. 
Faithful  in  the  occupancy  of  the  talent  which  had 
been  committed  to  her,  her  friends  found  it  in- 
crease as  she  grew  in  years.  The  zeal  which  had 
led  her  in  youth  to  espouse  the  Lord's  cause, 
seemed  to  brighten,  even  to  extreme  old  age.  Often 
she  was  led  in  much  tenderness  and  love  to  press 
upon  her  hearers  a  faithful  and  honest  improve- 
ment of  the  talents  the  Lord  had  in  merey  favoured 
them  with.  She  urged  on  them  the  need  there 
was  to  maintain  a  daily  watch  against  the  enemy 
of  souls,  who,  she  often  said,  had  followed  her  all 
her  life  long,  and  was  yet  as  busy  as  ever,  to 
try  and  draw  her  off  from  that  waiting  state  of 
mind  in  which  there  was  safety.  She  frequently 
was  concerned  to  express  the  thankfulness  she  felt 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  our  mercies,  who  had 
supported  her  through  the  many  besetments  which 
had  attended  her  path,  and  who  had  given  her  a 
gracious  promise,  that  if  she  continued  faithful, 
according  to  the  measure  of  grace  bestowed  on 
her,  he  would  be  with  her,  supporting  and  consoling 
to  the  end. 

Although  weak  in  body,  she  was  remarkably 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings, 
even  until  near  the  close,  and  often  in  a  few  words 
would,  with  ardency,  exhort  all  to  come,  taste  and 
see  for  themselves,  that  the  Lord  was  good.  He 
had  been  indeed  good  to  her  soul,  and  so  he  would 
be  to  them.  Her  heart  seemed  filled  with  love  to 
God,  love  to  her  fellow  members  in  religious  so- 
ciety, and  love  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  so 
her  friends  could  but  believe  that  God  was  with  her 
in  truth.    Her  testimonies  tended  to  edification  and 


to  the  comfort  of  the  well  minded.  Her  friends 
add,  "  she  carried  the  mark  of  a  disciple, — Love. 
Her  last  days  were  her  best  days.  A  good  end 
crowns  all." 

She  departed  this  life  Third  month  4th,  1769, 
beiug  eighty-seven  years  old.  In  the  endorsement 
on  the  memorial  by  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, she  is  called  "  ancient  and  worthy." 

We  never  can  rub  it  out. — One  pleasant  after- 
noon a  woman  was  sitting  with  her  little  son,  a 
white-haired  boy,  five  years  of  age.  The  mother 
was  sick,  and  the  child  had  left  his  play  to  stay 
with  her,  and  was  amusing  himself  with  printing 
his  name  with  a  pencil  on  paper. 

Suddenly  his  busy  finger  stopped.  He  had  made 
a  mistake,  and,  wetting  his  finger,  he  tried  again  and 
again  to  rub  out  the  mark,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  on  his  slate. 

"My  son,"  said  his  mother,  "God  writes  down 
all  we  do  in  a  book.  He  writes  every  naughty 
word,  every  disobedient  act,  every  time  we  indulge 
in  temper  and  shake  our  shoulders,  or  pout  our 
lips;  and,  my  boy,  we  can  never  rub  it  out!" 

The  little  boy's  face  grew  very  red,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  His  mother's  eye 
was  on  him  earnestly,  but  she  said  nothing  more. 
At  length  he  came  softly  to  her  side,  threw  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  whispered,  "  Can  the 
blood  of  Jesus  rub  it  out?" 

Dear  children,  Christ's  blood  can  rub  out  the 
evil  you  have  done,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
universe  that  can  do  it.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

A  Ruined  Character. — Not  long  since,  in  a  cer- 
tain neighbourhood,  a  man  was  wandering  in  search 
of  employment.  He  called  at  a  respectable  far- 
mer's house,  and  told  his  errand. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  man. 

"  Jonathan  Gilman'"  was  the  reply. 

"  Jonathan  Gilman,  the  same  that  lived  near 
here  when  a  boy  ?" 

"  The  same,  sir." 

"  I  will  not  employ  you,  then." 

Poor  Jonathan,  surprised  at  such  a  reply,  passed 
on  to  the  next  farmer's ;  but  the  same  reply  was 
given.  He  soon  came  in  sight  of  an  old  school- 
house. 

"Ah!"  said  he  "I  understand  it  now.  I  wa3 
a  school-boy  there  once,  but  what  kind  of  a  school- 
boy? Lazy  and  disobedient.  Although  I  am 
now,  in  a  measure,  reformed,  they  all  think  me  the 
same  kind  of  a  man  as  I  was  a  boy.  Oh  !  that  I 
had  done  my  duty  when  at  school — then  again 
could  I  dwell  pleasantly  in  the  land  of  my  birth." 

School-boys  and  school-girls,  please  remember 
that  your  school-mates  will  be  likely  to  look  upon 
you  in  manhood  or  womanhood  as  they  did  in 
youth.  Then  in  your  school-days,  prepare  for  no- 
ble men  and  noble  women. —  Hie  Gem. 


Long  Afflictions  will  much  set  off  the  glory  of 
heaven.  The  lono-er  the  storm  the  sweeter  the 
calm  ;  the  longer  the  winter  nights,  the  sweeter 
the  summer  days.  The  new  wine  of  Christ's  king- 
dom is  most  sweet  to  those  who  have  long  been 
drinking  gall  and  vinegar.  The  higher  the  moun- 
tain, the  gladder  we  shall  be  when  we  get  to  the 
top  of  it.  The  longer  our  journey  is,  the  sweeter 
will  be  our  end ;  and  the  longer  our  passage  is,  the 
more  desirable  will  the  haven  be. 


Creeds  and  forms  and  a  literal  faith,  will  do 
nothing  for  us.  We  must  give  up  our  own  wills 
entirely,  and  become  like  little  children :  it  is  the 
only  way  we  can  enter  the  kingdom. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

GONE  AWAY. 
I  see  the  farm-house,  red  and  old, 

Above  the  roof  its  maples  sway  ; 
The  hills  behind  are  bleak  and  cold, 

The  wind  comes  up  and  dies  away. 

I  gaze  into  each  empty  room, 

And  as  I  gaze  a  gnawing  pain 
Is  at  my  heart,  at  thought  of  those 

Who  ne'er  will  pass  the  doors  again. 

And,  strolling  down  the  orchard  slope, 
(So  wide  a  likeness  grief  will  crave,) 

Each  dead  leaf  seems  a  wither'd  hope, 
Each  mossy  hillock  looks  a  grave. 

They  will  not  hear  me  if  I  call  ; 

They  will  not  see  these  tears  that  start; 
'Tis  autumn — autumn  with  it  all — 

And  worse  than  autumn  in  my  heart. 

Oh  leaves,  so  dry,  and  dead,  and  sere! 

I  can  recall  some  happier  hours, 
When  summer's  glory  linger'd  here, 

And  summer's  beauty  touch'd  the  flowers. 

Adown  the  slope  a  slender  shape 

Danced  lightly,  with  her  flying  curls, 

And  manhood's  deeper  tones  were  blent 
With  the  gay  laugh  of  happy  girls. 

Oh  stolen  meetings  at  the  gate  I 
Oh  lingerings  in  the  open  door! 

Oh  moonlight  rambles  long  and  late  1 
My  heart  can  scarce  believe  them  o'er. 

And  yet  the  silence  strange  and  still, 

The  air  of  sadness  and  decay, 
The  moss  that  grows  upon  the  sill — 

Yes,  love  and  hope  have  gone  away  ! 

So  like,  so  like  a  worn-out  heart, 
Which  the  last  tenant  finds  too  cold, 

And  leaves  forevermore,  as  they 

Have  left  this  homestead,  red  and  old. 

Poor  empty  house  !  poor  lonely  heart ! 

'Twere  well  if  bravely,  side  by  side, 
You  waited,  till  the  hand  of  time 

Each  ruin's  mossy  wreath  supplied. 

I  lean  upon  the  gate  and  sigh  ; 

Some  bitter  tears  will  force  their  way, 
And  then  I  bid  the  place  good-bye 

For  many  a  long  and  weary  day. 

I  cross  the  little  ice-bound  brook  ; 

(In  summer  'tis  a  noisy  stream  ;) 
Turn  round,  to  take  a  last  fond  look, 

And  all  has  faded  like  a  dream  ! 


Selected. 

THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 
The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 

Beneath  the  golden  skies, 
And  but  a  narrow  strip  between, 

Of  land  and  shadow  lies. 

The  cloud-like  rock,  the  rock-like  clouds, 

Dissolved  in  glory,  float; 
And  midway  of  the  radiant  flood 

Hangs  silently  the  boat. 

The  sea  but  seems  another  sky, 

The  sky  a  sea  as  well  ; 
And  which  is  earth,  and  which  the  heavens, 

The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

So  when  from  us  life's  evening  hour, 

Soft  fading  shall  descend, 
May  glory,  born  of  earth  and  heaven, 

The  earth  and  heaven  blend. 

Flooded  with  peace  the  partiug  soul, 

With  silent  raptures  glow, 
Till  where  earth  ends,  and  heaven  begins, 

The  spirit  scarce  can  know. 

Longfellow. 

Silence  is  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  lessons 
we  have  to  learn,  and  to  cease  from  our  own  right- 
eousness, and  seek  that  which  oomes  from  God  only, 


Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 

SYCHAR,  SAMARIA,  AND  THE  PLAIN  OF  JEZREEL. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  close  to  Nablous,  in  a 
quiet  place  under  the  shade  of  trees,  amidst  the 
sound  of  many  streams,  fountains,  and  brooks  that 
sprang  out  of  valleys  and  hills. 

Our  slumbers  were  often  broken  that  night  by 
the  dreary  cries  of  the  jackals,  shrieking  as  they 
hunted  over  the  hills,  like  children  in  pain. 

The  delight  of  remembering  when  we  awoke  the 
next  morning  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  quiet,  and  feel  ourselves  in 
the  city  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  was  great. 

The  clergyman  in  our  party  read  the  English 
service.  Never  did  the  lessons  and  the  old  com- 
prehensive prayers  seem  more  touching  and  appro- 
priate than  on  those  Sunday  halts  on  our  journey 
through  Palestine. 

A  few  peasants  and  towns'-people  collected 
near  us,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground 
at  some  little  distance,  during  the  service.  We 
knew  the  feeling  of  the  mob  of  Nablous  was  very 
excited  just  then  against  the  Christians,  but  as  we 
stood  or  knelt,  and  listened  or  responded,  they  of- 
fered us  no  interruption  in  any  way,  but  quietly 
and  contemplatively  watched  our  proceedings. 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  for  a  walk,  intend- 
ing to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim,  but  our 
dragoman  involved  us  in  an  unintentional  call  on 
the  Keimakan,  or  governor  of  the  town,  which  oc- 
cupied us  otherwise. 

He  led  us  first  through  the  town  of  Nablous  into 
the  Samaritan  quarter,  where  we  saw  the  Samari- 
tan synagogue.  An  ancient  worn  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  taken  out  of  its  recess  in  the  wall 
and  shown  us,  but  probably  it  was  not  the  precious 
copy  which  the  Samaritans  of  Nablous  so  jealously 
guard.  This  ancient  Samaritan  colony  is,  how- 
ever a  commentary  on  New  and  Old  Testament 
history,  more  interesting  to  unlearned  eyes  than 
any  manuscript. 

From  this  we  were  guided  to  the  Keimakan's 
house,  from  the  flat  roof  which  we  were  to  have  a 
good  view  of  the  valley.  There,  unfortunately  for 
our  walk  to  the  top  of  Gerizim,  the  Keimakan's 
nephew  met  us,  and  invited  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  hareem.  It  would  have  been  a  discourtesy  to 
decline,  and  accordingly,  I  had  to  leave  our  party 
and  descend  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  roof  to  the 
women's  appartments. 

These  steps  led  to  an  open  court  with  a  reser- 
voir of  pure  water  in  the  centre.  Three  ladies 
were  sitting  and  standing  in  the  court  when  the 
Keimakan's  nephew  took  me  there.  One,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  principal,  invited  me  to  sit  down 
on  some  cushions  which  lay  in  the  corner  of  a 
room  opening  on  this  court.  Then  they  brought  a 
Persian  rug  and  spread  it  for  me,  and  offered  me 
a  glass  of  Sherbet.  My  large  brown  hat,  with  its 
folds  of  muslin  coiled  into  a  turban  round  it, 
amused  them  apparently  as  much  as  it  would  have 
our  friends  in  England.  They  took  it  off,  and 
stroked  my  hair,  as  one  would  a  cat  one  wished  to 
make  friends  with,  and  felt  my  dress.  I  showed 
them  my  eye-glass,  which  entertained  them  greatly. 
Then  I  took  a  little  child  on  my  knee,  which 
made  a  means  of  communication.  So,  with  my 
few  Arabic  words  we  became  very  friendly.  They 
offered  me  a  chiboque,  but  I  could  not  pretend  to 
undertake  an  unmitigated  long  pipe ;  and  not  to 
offend  them  by  declining  their  hospitality,  I  said, 
"  Nargilleh."  They  then  brought  me  a  pipe  twined 
like  a  snake  round  a  glass  jar  full  of  rose-water, 
in  which  the  bowl  is  placed,  and  I  managed  to  cre- 
ate a  few  bubbles. 

While  this  was  preparing,  another  lady  appeared 
who  seemed  the  chief,  as  immediately  all  the  others 


retired  into  the  back  ground  and  left  me  to  my  new 
hostess.  She  was  quite  caressing  and  affectionate, 
showed  me  into  several  bedrooms,  unfastened  the 
lattices  which  opened  into  the  garden  for  me  to  look 
out,  although  she  would  not  approach  them  her- 
self, and  finally  placed  me  beside  her  on  a  divan 
in  a  room  more  furnished  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  had  a  nargilleh  and  a  cup  of  coffee  brought 
for  me. 

The  rooms  were  very  scantily  furnished.  Chairs 
and  tables,  of  course,  you  would  not  expect ;  but 
there  were  no  luxuries — no  signs  of  women's  work 
or  taste,  no  flowers,  sewing  materials,  or  books,  or 
traces  of  any  kind  of  occupation  or  amusement- 
only  four  dreary  white-washed  walls,  with  a  few 
cushions,  and  a  recess  in  the  walls  closed  with 
carved  doors,  for  a  wardrobe.  The  cushions  were 
covered  with  chintz.  Only  in  the  room  where  I 
had  coffee  was  a  small  Turkish  table  of  ebony,  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl.  The  dress  of  the  ladies 
was  not  rich  as  I  had  expected,  with  the  exception 
of  rows  of  gold  coins  and  pearls  strung  and  fes- 
tooned round  their  heads,  as  also  round  their 
children's.  The  loose  veil  and  mantle  which  forms 
the  out  door  costume  of  the  women,  and  enfolds 
them  into  a  shapeless  bundle  of  clothes,  were,  of 
course,  laid  aside.  The  whole  visit  made  me  very 
sad.  The  position  of  those  women,  with  their 
handsome  expressive  faces,  and  kindly  lively  ca- 
ressing ways,  weighed  most  painfully  on  my  heart. 
And  they  were  fellow-townswomen  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria  !  It  was  difficult  to  get  away  from  them. 
At  length,  however,  I  made  them  understand  that 
I  must  not  keep  my  party  waiting,  and  succeeded 
in  rejoining  them  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  There 
the  Keimakan  joined  us,  and  was  most  polite.  He 
was  a  grand-looking  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard.  His  arrival  involved  a  second  edition  of 
sherbet,  pipes,  and  coffee,  so  that  our  walk  up 
Gerizim  was  much  abridged. 

We  climbed  some  way  up,  however,  after  taking 
leave  of  the  hospitable  governor,  and  were  attended 
by  a  kawass,  whom  he  insisted  on  our  having,  as 
a  guide  and  escort.  It  was  a  pleasant  path  beside 
streams,  occasionally  crossing  them,  and  always 
accompanied  by  their  refreshing  music,  and  among 
the  luxuriant  gardens  and  orchards  which  they 
water.  The  opposite  hill,  Ebal,  looked  compara- 
tively bare  and  stony,  only  spriukled  with  a  little 
vegetation  of  a  dull  green.  They  told  us  the 
springs  all  rose  on  Gerizim,  the  hill  of  blessing. 
If  so  it  is  a  remarkably  vivid  type,  the  hill  of  curs- 
ing, barren,  brown,  and  voiceless, — whilst  the  hill 
of  blessing  is  clothed  with  evergreen  herbage,  luxu- 
riant trees,  and  vines  nourished  by  the  living 
waters  in  its  heart. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  rested  in  or  near 
our  tents,  and  had  time  to  think  what  those  two 
days  must  have  been  which  our  Lord  once  actually; 
spent  in  this  very  place,  listened  to,  welcomed,  un- 
derstood. 

Prom  this  valley  had  gone  up,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  first  recognition  of  the  Son  of  God, 
as  not  only  the  Jewish  Messiah,  the  Christ,  but  the 
Desire  of  all  nations,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
One  could  fancy  that  the  powers  of  life  in  nature 
had  been  unfettered  here  ever  since,  in  virtue  of 
that  acknowledgment;  and  that  the  valley  of 
Sychar  was  ever  after  to  be  a  fragment  and  fore- 
taste of  paradise, — a  place  of  streams  and  rest, 
full  of  all  manner  of  trees  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
and  good  for  food,  a  little  spot  of  earth  visibly 
subject  to  the  life  giving  sceptre  of  the  "second 
Man,"  the  Lord  from  heaven.  No  place  to  be 
compared  with  this  in  fertility  and  beauty  exists, 


they  say,  in  Palestine, 
none. 


We  had,  certainly,  seen 
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It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  think  that  this  town  and 
alley  may  also  have  been  the  one  alluded  to  in 
le  eighth  of  Acts, — the  words  translated  in  John 
"a  city  of  Samaria,"  and  in  Acts  viii.,  "the 
ty  of  Samaria,"  being  the  same.  If  so,  this 
lace  was  the  first  scene  of  a  Samaritan  Church, 
imitted  by  Peter  and  John,  on  the  same  level  as 
le  Church  at  Jerusalem.  In  this  city  there  was 
lien  "  great  joy."  And  here  again,  no  doubt 
Acts  xv.,)  as  in  the  other  Churches  of  Samaria, 
le  tidings  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  in 
ksia  Minor,  "  caused  great  joy  to  the  brethren," 
ejoicing  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  at 
mgth  been  welcomed  by  the  heathen  world  as 
nee  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  own  Samaritan 

Thus  the  valley  was  full  of  happy  and  living 
ssociations  varied  and  refreshing  as  the  sound  of 
,3  own  many  waters. 

On  Monday  morning  some  of  our  party  walked 
gain  through  the  town,  and  saw  a  potter  sitting 
t  his  wheel  moulding  the  red  clay  into  the  simple, 
ut  picturesque  bowls  and  pitchers  used  by  the 
easantry. 

I  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  to  a  few  poor  peas^ 
mt  women  and  children  who  came  and  sat  by  me 
jnder  the  shade  of  a  mulberry-tree  after  our  tents 
rere  struck.  Fellow-townswomen  of  the  woman 
i  Samaria,  surely  the  void  and  thirst  in  her  heart 
sisted  also  in  theirs.  If  they  could  only  have 
sarned  about  the  living  water! 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Monday,  June 
Oth,)  we  set  off  again,  under  the  guard  of  two 
liashi  Bazouks  sent  by  the  Keimakan.  Reluct 
[fatly  we  ascended  the  hill  out  of  that  lovely  v al- 
ly, with  its  cool  dewy  atmosphere,  its  abundant 
reams,  its  fig-trees  and  mulberries,  covered  with 
}nes,  and  its  holy  and  happy  memories. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  three  hours  over  breezy 
ills  we  reached  the  place  where  our  tents  were 
itched  by  a  spring  in  a  green  valley  just  under 
le  hill  of  Samaria. 

Our  route  had  now  broken  off,  for  an  interval, 
lorn  all  definite  incidents  in  the  narratives  of  the 
ospels,  and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles.  From 
ychar  to  Nain,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Plain 
I  Esdraelon,  we  are  met  by  no  name  which  re-j 
ills  any  especial  deed  or  word  of  our  Lord.  Yet 
ie  impress  of  his  footsteps  was  with  us  everywhere, 
.gain  and  again  he  had  mounted  these  hills,  and 
sscended  into  these  valleys,  and  crossed  these  hot 
ad  weary  plains.  There  was  one  association 
hich  could  never  leave  us,  and  on  which  it  was 
imost  a  relief  at  times  to  fall  back,  after  having 
ar  attention  fixed  intensely  on  some  especial  scene, 
he  mere  distances  we  traversed  enabled  us  to  re- 
ize  in  a  way  I  had  never  done  before,  what  the 
tivity  and  fatigue  of  those  three  years  of  his 
inistry  must  have  been. 

He  had  traversed  these  paths  on  foot.  It  is  evi- 
bnt  that  his  journeys  were  not  made  in  silence, 
he  apostles  were  with  him,  and  as  they  walked 
taught  them.  Parable  and  proverb,  and  im- 
ortal  sayings,  and  words  of  tender  warning  and 
mpathy,  were  always  falling  from  his  lips,  as 
ey  went  through  vineyard,  corn-field,  or  solitary 
tth  among  the  flickering  shadows  of  copsewood, 
under  the  olive  groves.  And  therefore,  perhaps, 
was  only  Jesus  who  was  weary  when  they  reached 
e  well  at  Sychar. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  how  many  of 
r  Lord's  parables  or  instructions  were  given  as 
ey  went  in  the  way.  "  As  they  went  in  the  way 
certain  man  said  unto  him,  Lord,  I  will  follow 
ee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  And  Jesus  said 
ito  him,  Foxes  have  holes,"  the  jackals  which 
tnt  among  these  hills  by  night  have  holes  to  hide 


themselves  in  by  day,  "  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head." 

Again,  "  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  took  the 
disciples  apart  in  the  way,  and  said  unto  them, 
Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death." 

Again,  "  As  he  went  through  the  corn-fields  on 
the  Sabbath-day,"  the  Pharisees  found  fault  with 
the  disciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn;  and 
he  said  unto  them,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  this  wayside 
teaching.  Indeed,  the  number  of  the  lessons  of 
eternal  truth  called  out  by  casual  words  or  acts,  or 
by  the  scenes  he  was  passing  through  at  the  time, 
would  probably  far  exceed  our  Saviour's  more  de- 
liberate and  formal  instructions.  It  is  this  which 
gives  the  variety  and  vividness  to  his  teachings. 
They  were  conversations,  not  "  discourses."  They 
were  not  put  together  as  human  words  and  works 
are;  they  grew  as  divine  works  do,  and  they  live. 

Of  two  incidents  in  the  gospels  we  do,  how- 
ever, know  that  they  happened  among  these  Sa- 
maritan hills. 

To  one  village  in  the  country  through  which  we 
were  journeying,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  sent 
forward  messengers  to  secure  him  a  night's  lodging. 
The  name  of  that  village  is  not  given,  any  more 
than  the  name  of  the  woman  "  who  was  a  sinner." 
Sectarian  bigotry  prevailed  over  the  common  hos- 
pitality of  the  East.  "  They  would  not  receive" 
One  who  was  going  up  to  the  rival  altar  at  Jeru- 
salem. They  did  not  know  what  that  passover 
was  to  prove,  nor  who  was  to  be  its  paschal  lamb. 

The  fervent  natures  of  the  sons  of  thunder 
flashed  into  revengeful  indignation.  There  must 
have  been  more  fire  in  the  eye  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, even  in  his  chastened  old  age,  than  the  me- 
diaeval painters  have  given  him  in  youth.  But 
the  Lord  turned  and  rebuked,  not  the  inhospitable 
villagers,  but  the  disciple  whom  he  loved.  He 
said  to  the  brothers,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 
And  quietly,  uncomplainingly,  without  another 
word  of  comment,  He  for  whom  and  by  whom  all 
things  were  created  "  passed  on  to  another  vil- 
lage." 

This  is  the  only  incident  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  dishonour  of  the  despised  Sama- 
ritans. Perhaps  the  simple  and  touching  story 
which  we  usually  call  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan was  actually  a  true  narrative  of  a  deed  of 
kindness,  marked  by  Him  who  observed  the  widow 
put  her  mite  into  the  treasury,  and  saw  Nathanael 
under  the  fig-tree.  But  however  that  may  be,  its 
scene  was  not  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  second  incident  of  gospel  narrative  which 
may  probably  have  occurred  in  Samaria,  "  as  our 
Lord  passed  through  Samaria  and  Galilee,  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,"  is  the  healing  of  the  ten  le- 
pers. If  this  was  so,  somewhere  on  the  rocky 
paths  among  those  Samaritan  hills  our  Lord's 
heart  was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  one  grateful 
human  being;  and  he,  like  the  grateful  woman  of 
Sychar,  was  a  Samaritan.  One  would  like  to  in- 
dentify,  as  much  as  any  spot  in  Palestine,  the 
place  where  the  healed  Samaritan  leper,  no  more 
constrained,  as  an  unclean  person,  to  keep  "  afar 
off,"  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  giving  him 
thanks. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


/  Did  as  the  Rest  Did. — This  tame  yielding 
spirit — this  doing  "  as  the  rest  did" — has  ruined 
thousands. 

A  young  man  is  invited  by  vicious  companions 
to  visit  the  theatre,  or  the  gambling  room,  or 
other  haunts  of  licentiousness.  He  becomes  dis- 
sipated, spends  his  time,  loses  his  credit,  squanders 
his  property,  and  at  last  sinks  into  an  untimely 
grave.  What  ruined  him?  Simply,  "  doing  as  the 
rest  did." 

A  father  has  a  family  of  sons.  He  is  wealthy. 
Other  children  in  the  same  situation  of  life  do  so 
and  so ;  are  indulged  in  this  thing  and  that.  He 
indulges  his  own  in  the  same  way.  They  grow  up 
idlers,  triflers  and  fops.  The  father  wonders  why 
his  children  do  not  succeed  better.  He  has  spent 
much  money  on  their  education,  has  given  them 
great  advantages;  but,  alas!  they  are  only  a 
source  of  vexation  and  trouble.  Poor  man,  he  is 
just  paying  the  penalty  of  "  doing  as  the  rest  did." 

This  poor  mother  is  striving  hard  to  bring  up 
her  children  genteelly.  They  learn  what  others 
learn — to  paint,  to  sing,  to  play,  to  dance,  and 
several  other  useless  matters.  In  time  they  marry; 
their  husbauds  are  unable  to  support  their  extrava- 
gance ;  and  they  are  soon  reduced  to  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  The  good  woman  is  astonished. 
"  Truly,  says  she,  I  did  as  the  rest  did." 

The  sinner  following  the  example  of  others, 
puts  off  repentance  aud  neglects  to  prepare  for 
death.  He  passes  along  through  life,  till,  un- 
awares, death  strikes  the  fatal  blow.  He  has  no 
time  left  now  to  prepare.  And  he  goes  down  to 
destruction,  because  he  was  so  foolish  as  to  "  do  as 
the  rest  did." 


In  the  measure  we  advance  in  grace,  so  shall  we 
sink  in  our  own  esteem. 


Littleness  of  Great  Men. 

GUIZOT  AND  LAMARTINE. 

Heal  greatness  consists  not  alone  in  extraordi- 
nary faculties  of  mind.  Gifts  of  genius  may 
make  a  brilliant  man,  but  something  more  is 
wanted  to  make  one  truly  great.  Perhaps  the 
chief  element  of  this  solid  greatness  is  the  mastery 
of  the  soul  over  itself — a  self-poised  mind,  that  ac- 
cepts honours  with  dignity,  and  bears  reverses 
with  fortitude.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  self-pos- 
session which  betrays  the  weakness  of  many  cele- 
brated men.  Excessive  vanity  makes  them  osten- 
tatious when  in  the  possession  of  wealth  or  power, 
and  irritable  in  adversity.  Perhaps  the  world 
does  not  contain  a  more  striking  example  of  this 
than  the  French  poet  Lamartine — a  man  who  has 
been  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  ambition, 
and  who  now,  finding  himself  of  less  importance 
than  he  was  before,  frets  away  his  noble  mind  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  his  former  position.  It  is  a 
sad  spectacle  to  see  him  wandering  gloomily  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  pining  with  discontent,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  world  which  neglects  him.  Not 
even  his  literary  fame  consoles  him  for  the  loss  of 
political  power.  Thus  he  seems  to  be  going  down 
to  the  grave  ill  at  ease  with  himself  and  with  man- 
kind. 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  another  French- 
man, the  former  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  Gui- 
zot.  Here,  too,  is  a  man  who  once  was  a  power 
in  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  but  who  to-day  holds 
no  office,  and  aspires  to  no  political  influence.  And 
yet  he  does  not  let  disappointed  ambition  eat  his 
heart  out,  but  sits  down  calmly  to  write  those 
great  historical  works  which  will  be  the  glory  of 
French  literature,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  secure 
him  a  more  enduring  fame  even  than  his  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  Lately  he  has  been  occu- 
pied in  writing  "Memoirs  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  his  Times;"  and  in  the  fourth  volume  which 
has  just  appeared,  he  speaks  honorably  but  sadly 
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of  bis  brilliant  countryman.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  tbe  portrait  of  one  distinguished  man  tbus 
drawn  by  another.    Says  Guizot: 

"  I  cannot  encounter  the  name  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  in  my  reminiscences,  or  himself  in  our  streets, 
■without  an  impression  of  profound  melancholy. 
No  man  ever  received  from  God  more  valuable 
gifts — gifts  of  person  or  position  ;  of  intellectual 
power  and  social  elevation.  Neither  have  favoura- 
ble circumstances  been  withheld  from  him,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  original  advantages;  every  chance, 
as  well  as  every  means  of  success,  have  attended 
his  steps.  He  grappled  them  with  ardour;  for  a 
moment  he  played  a  lofty  part  in  a  lofty  drama  ; 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  highest  ambition,  and 
enjoyed  its  most  consummate  glories.  Where  is  he 
now  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  reverses  of  his  public 
career,  nor  of  the  trials  of  his  private  life.  In  our 
days  who  has  not  fallen  ?  Who  has  not  experi- 
enced the  blows  of  fate,  the  anguish  of  the  soul, 
the  inflictions  of  fortune  ?  Labour,  disappointment, 
sacrifice  and  suffering  have  held  in  all  times,  and 
will  continue  to  hold,  their  place  and  portion  in 
the  destiny  of  man — with  the  exalted  more  than 
with  the  humble.  What  surprises  and  saddens  me 
is,  that  Lamartine  should  be  astonished  or  irri- 
tated at  this.  It  is  not  alone  the  pain  of  his  po- 
sition, but  the  state  of  his  feelings,  such  as  he  has 
revealed  them  to  us,  which  I  cannot  contemplate 
without  melancholy.  How  can  a  spectator,  who 
looks  on  events  from  such  a  height,  be  so  intensely 
moved  by  the  accidents  which  affect  himself  ?  How 
can  such  a  sagacious  appreciator  of  other  men  be 
possessed  of  so  little  self-knowledge?  How  does  he 
abandon  himself  to  such  bitterness,  after  such  ex- 
tensive enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  heaven  and  of 
the  world  ?  In  that  richly  endowed  nature  there 
must  be  great  blanks  and  a  want  of  controlling 
harmony,  to  cause  his  fall  into  such  an  internal 
trouble,  and  its  manifestation  with  so  much  ve- 
hemence. I  have  seen  too  little  of  M.  de  La- 
martine to  know  and  understand  him  thoroughly  ; 
he  seemed  to  me  like  a  beautiful  tree  covered  with 
flowers,  without  fruit  that  ripens  or  roots  that 
hold  ;  a  brilliant  meteor  without  marked  place, 
and  with  no  assigned  course  in  the  general  system 
of  the  firmament;  a  great  spirit  incessantly  pass- 
ing and  repassing  from  the  regions  of  light  to 
those  of  clouds,  and  catching  at  every  step  a 
glimpse  of  truth,  without  being  arrested  by  it ;  a 
noble  heart,  open  to  all  generous  sympathies,  but 
still  governed  by  personal  prepossessions." — Evan 
gelist. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Education. —  No.  2. 
Though  some  may  judge  that  the  fractional 
result,  at  the  close  of  Is'o.  1,  which  is  intended  to 
indicate  the  portion  of  time  to  be  spent  by  teachers 
of  Boarding  schools,  in  association  with  the  pupils, 
is  a  reasonable  portion,  yet  apprehending  it  may 
be  otherwise  judged  by  many,  let  us  propose  $  of 
that  result  for  the  beginning  of  a  practical  aim  to 
combine  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  training 
in  schools  where  children  are  separated  from  the 
Bocial  influence  of  the  parental  abode.  (Jould  this 
be  fairly  tried,  i.  e.  were  every  teacher  in  such 
echools  in  earnest,  for  \  an  hour  each  day,  to 
throw  a  home  feeling  around  his  group,  and  to  in- 
fuse a  right  spirit  lor  the  several  objects  which 
ought  to  engage  their  attention  out  of  bchool,  I 
believe,  (from  an  experience  of  thirty-years  as  a 
teacher,)  that  the  improvement  and  satisfaction 
arising  therefrom  would  be  so  marked,  that  he 
would  feel  bouud,  not  by  duty  only,  but  by  interest, 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  his  time  thus  em- 
ployed. 


Every  religiously  concerned  parent,  on  placing 
his  children  from  home  for  education,  would  desire 
that  they  should  be  cared  for  and  instructed — and 
feel  themselves  cared  for  and  instructed — (so  far 
as  practicable)  under  such  influences  as  prevail  in 
a  well-ordered  family.  And  as  the  golden  rule  is 
ever  applicable,  let  the  teacher  consider  himself 
either  in  the  pupil's  or  the  parent's  stead,  and  see 
how  that  rule  will  work  upon  him.  Let  him  re- 
member the  longings,  the  yearnings,  the  shrinking, 
the  discouragements,  the  aching  void,  and  the 
gloomy  forebodings  attending  his  first  introduction, 
and  first  week's  experience  in  a  boarding  school. 
Let  him  remember,  also,  the  parents'  hopes,  the 
mother's  fears,  lest  the  fruits  of  her  watchfulness, 
her  labours,  and  her  prayers  for  her  child,  up  to 
that  crisis,  may  by  some  unsuitable  association  or 
attachment,  some  ill-timed  indulgence  or  repulse, 
be  blighted,  and  her  cherished  one  come  back  to  her 
bosom,  tainted,  changed  and  alienated  from  the 
paths  of  religion  and  quiet  virtue.  These  are  con- 
siderations which  parents  know  how  to  weigh,  and 
teachers  cannot  fully  acquit  themselves  unless  they 
sympathize  with  both  children  and  parents  in  these 
respects.  He  hath  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
philosophy  of  life,  who  hath  not  learned  the  appli- 
cation of  the  leverage  of  sympathy  to  the  varied 
machinery  of  education. 

Y.  W. 

Eleventh  mo.  2nd,  1861. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

LITTLE  WONTS. 

How  often  do  we  meet  in  our  social  intercourse 
individuals  with  whom  we  find  great  difficulty  in 
getting  on  harmoniously.  They  seem  constitu 
tioually,  or  at  least,  habitually,  to  act  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  those  they 
mingle  with.  Such  are  very  serious  obstacles  to 
the  comfort  of  their  friends.  They  seem  to  see  so 
many  causes  of  fault  finding  with  the  actions  and 
remarks  of  those  around  them,  and  are  so  deter 
minediy  bent  on  having  their  own  way,  that  it  is 
often  quite  a  relief  to  a  company  when  such  retir. 
from  it.  This  disposition  is  often  met  with  in 
children,  and  a  simple  narrative  I  recently  read, 
fully  exhibits  it,  as  acting  in  a  little  boy. 

A  little  girl,  named  Jesse,  who  expected  two  of 
her  young  friends  to  pay  her  a  visit,  had  put  her 
baby  house  in  nice  order  for  their  entertainment, 
and  had  swept  the  barn  floor  clean,  where  a  swin 
had  been  put  up,  and  in  short,  had  exerted  herself 
to  prepare  every  thing,  so  that  they  might  have  a 
very  pleasant  time  together.  She  had  a  little  bro- 
ther, Henry,  whom  they  usually  called  Harry, 
who  sometimes  was  very  pleasant,  but  at  other 
times  was  hard  to  manage.  The  two  visitors  came 
at  last,  and  when  the  kissing  and  taking  off  of 
bonnets  and  shawls  were  over,  Jesse  asked  them 
which  they  would  see  first,  her  baby  house  or  the 
barn.  "  The  baby  house,"  said  the  strangers, 
which  was  a  very  natural  choice,  as  they  were 
little  girls,  but  that  did  not  please  Harry,  who 
shouted  out  "  barn."  His  sister  told  him  they 
must  do  as  the  company  wished.  They  went  out 
together,  and  probably  the  good  natured  visitors 
submitted  to  Harry.  After  a  time,  however,  Jesse 
came  dragging  Harry  in  to  their  mother,  and  re- 
questing she  would  keep  him,  saying  they  could 
not  have  a  good  time  where  he  was. 

The  mother,  of  course,  was  sorry,  but  Jesse  said 
she  could  not  help  it,  aud  added,  "  I  tried  to  love 
him,  and  coax  him,  aud  please  him,  and  we  all 
did,  but  it  is  of  no  use,  he  does  not  fall  in  with  us, 
and  he  spoils  all  our  comfort."  To  the  mother's 
enquiry  as  to  the  difficulty  he  made,  Jesse  said, 
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"  He  is  so  full  of  little  wonts.  He  wont  swing,  o 
let  us  swing.  He  wont  play  school.  Then  wi 
play  horse  to  please  him,  but  he  wont  let  us  b 
three  horses,  and  he  wont  drive  us  on  the  grave] 
but  into  the  thorn  bushes,  and  is  so  all  the  time 
We  are  pleased  with  him,  but  he  will  not  be  witl 
any  thing  we  do." 

Of  course  mother  had  to  keep  troublesome  Harrj 
with  his  little  wonts,  by  her  side,  for  she  could  no 
let  him  spoil  all  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors.  Bu 
grown  up  people,  with  as  crooked,  perverse  waji 
as  Harry  had,  cannot  always  be  managed  so  casilj 
Many  people  have  little  wonts  about  them,  who  di 
not  know  how  uncomfortable  some  disagreable  wai 
of  theirs  render  them  to  those  amongst  whom  thej 
mingle.  In  our  intercourse  with  others,  christiai 
politeness  does  not  by  any  means  constrain  us  t< 
unite  with  all  the  sentiments  expressed,  but  wi 
should  offer  our  dissent  with  a  mild  tone  and  s 
courteous  manner.  Let  there  be  nothing  manifes 
of  the  disposition  which  prompts  little  wonts,  it 
what  we  say  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  o 
others. 

There  are  men  and  women  to  be  met  with,  i| 
civil,  social,  nay,  I  may  say  in  religious  society,  it 
whom  too  much  of  this  contrary  disposition  is  per 
ceptible.  Sometimes  they  manifest  it  in  respect  tt 
the  opinions  and  acts  of  people  in  general,  some- 
times  their  opposition  seems  confined  to  a  few,  oi 
to  one.  We  have  known  many  in  our  time  wht 
could  not  see  any  propriety  in  propositions  made 
or  sentiments  exercised  by  certain  individuals,  wk 
would  have  given  their  immediate  approbation,  hac 
they  been  uttered  by  others.  If  a  person,  agains 
whom  they  feel  a  prejudice,  advocate  any  measure 
however  good  it  may  appear  to  others,  they  an 
sure  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  little  wonts  immedi- 
ately called  into  exercise,  and  they  strive  to  defeat 
it,  even  when  they  are  too  cautious  to  come  Qui 
openly  in  condemnation. 

Men  and  women  who  feel  themselves  disposed  ' 
to  act  and  to  speak  crossly  and  contrary  to  th« 
judgment  of  those  amongst  whom  they  move,  i! 
they  have  not  sufficient^self-control  to  enable  thett 
to  restrain  the  public  exhibition  of  their  little  wonts 
had  better  retire.  The  universal  fault  finders,— 
the  persons  determined  to  have  their  own  way  ir 
every  thing,  have  no  right  to  mingle  in  social  so- 
ciety, the  ^comfort  and  enjoyment  of  which  the) 
seriously  disturb,  even  when  they  do  not  wholly 
destroy  it.  The  disposition  they  manifest  is  cod- 
trary  to  Christianity,  and  however  loud  their  pro-  ■! o 
fession  may  be,  they  are  not  living  in  the  spirit  il 
inculcates. 

Those  who  only  manifest  the  little  iconts  dispo- 
sition towards  particular  individuals,  are  far  from  "t 
having  attained  Christian  perfection.  I  haw 
known  cases  where,  between  two  persons,  a  mutual 
feeling  of  this  kind  existed.  Some  slight  cause  oi 
alienation  having  occurred,  it  led  to  public  re- 
bukes from  either  side  in  respect  to  matters  not  in 
themselves  of  much  consequence,  which  increased  ifir 
mutual  jealousy  and  dislike,  until  as  respected  the1 
sentiments  or  actions  of  each  other,  the  disposition 
of  the  little  wonts  was  very  strongly  exhibited. 
Ah  !  I  have  seen  such  a  feeling  increase  until  it 
seemed  to  spread  to  the  destroying  of  the  christiawUi 
usefulness  of  individuals.  Some  have  let  it  so  sop 
far  as  to  cause  them  to  condemn  all  who  felt  andln? 
expressed  a  friendly  interest  in  those  against  whom?  si 
they  have  let  in  this  dislike.  Some  have  nourishedl'llti 
it  until  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  their  own  spiritualpri 
condition  has  been  sadly  injured,  until  they  could 
hardly,  from  the  great  growth  of  prejudice,  give1 
an  impartial  judgment  in  regard  to  any  one.  TbelNfo 
opinions  aud  actions  of  every  one  being  weighed 
not  according  to  their  merits,  but  according  as  tt 
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ther  deemed  them  more  or  less  favourably  inclined 
owards  the  object  of  their  suspicion  and  dislike. 

Sealing  his  own  Fate. — It  is  a  well  know  law 
f  the  human  constitution,  that  while  practical  hab- 
s  grow  stronger  by  repeated  acts,  passive  irn- 
ressions,  by  the  same  process,  are  weakened, 
'hus,  the  sight  of  suffering  is,  at  first,  exceedingly 
^inful,  and  this  sympathetic  pain  prompts  us  to 
cert  ourselvesin  order  to  relieve  the  sufferer.  Now, 
j  allow  these  impressions  to  be  repeated,  and  thus 
radually  weakened,  without  acquiring  the  practi- 
Ll  habits  which  they  were  meant  to  produce,  is 
,tal  to  the  character.    It  is,  as  another  has  well 
^pressed  it,  "  to  burn  up  the  kindling  without 
arting  the  fire."    This  explains  the  injurious 
Sects  of  theatre-going  and  novel-reading,  where 
assive  impressions  are  repeatedly  awakened  by 
haginary  scenes  of  distress,  but  no  opportunity  is 
forded  to  act  as  these  impressions  would  dictate, 
i  this  we  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
lenomenon  so  puzzling  to  philanthropists,  viz: 
at  delicate  and  refined  men  and  women  will  fare 
mptuously  every  day,  eating  "  whatever  is  good," 
id  recline  nightly  upon  couches  of  down,  while 
tirery  undisturbed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
at  many  pale  forms,  weary  and  hungry,  are 
inting  almost  at  their  very  doors.    They  have 
it  the  susceptibility  of  receiving  impressions  from 
D  sight  of  suffering,  without  having  acquired 
3  habit  of  practical  beuevo  lence. 
The  same  law  prevails  with  reference  to  reli- 
3us  impressions.    The  oftener  these  are  repeated, 
3  oftener  the  sinner  feels  moved  to  act  in  view 
her  of  the  love  or  justice  of  God,  and  if  he  allows 
jse  impressions  to  pass  away  without  acting  in 
cordance  with  them,  the  less  and  less  becomes 
3  probability  that  he  will  ever  do  so.    On  each 
petition  the  impression  becomes  fainter,  and  the 
lisposition  to  act  stronger.    The  glorious  gospel 
Jesus  Christ  thus  becomes  to  thousands,  in 
lose  hearing  it  is  proclaimed,  a  savor  of  death 
to  death.    It  is  possible  to  wear  out  these  ini- 
essions.    Sinners,  rouse  from  this  sleep.  You 
ve  often  felt  these  impressions,  and  as  often  have 
used  to  act  in  obedience  to  them.    You  know 
>m  experience  that  they  are  daily  growing  weaker 
(take  heed  lest  they  disappear,  and  leave  you 
iifirmed  in  your  sins. 


{Religion ,  the  denial  of  self. — Religion  is  a  de- 
»1  of  self ;  yea,  of  self-religion  too.  It  is  a  firm 
i  or  bond  upon  the  soul  to  holiness,  whose  end  is 
(ppiness ;  for  by  it  men  come  to  see  the  Lord. 
The  pure  in  heart,"  says  Jesus,  "see  God  ;"  he 
it  once  comes  to  bear  Christ's  yoke,  is  not  car- 
d  away  by  the  devil's  allurements;  he  finds  ex- 
ling  joys  in  his  watchfulness  and  obedience.  If 
;n  loved  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  precepts  and 
Ictrine,  they  would  cross  their  own  wills,  which 
ltd  them  to  break  Christ's  holy  will,  and  lose 
pir  own  souls,  in  doing  the  devil's.  Had  Adam 
raded  that  holy  light  in  Paradise  more  than  the 
rpent's  bait,  and  stayed  his  mind  upon  his  Crea- 
r,  the  rewarder  of  fidelity,  he  had  seen  the 
are  of  the  enemy,  and  resisted  him.  Oh,  do 
|t  delight  in  that  which  is  forbidden  !  look  not 
ion  it  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  captivated  by  it. 
ting  not  the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  knowledge  upon 
rj  soul.  Did  Christ  submit  his  will  to  his 
Lther's,  and,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
raure  the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame  of  a  new 
d  untrodden  way  to  glory  1  Thou  also  must  sub- 
t  thy  will  toChrist's  holy  law  and  light  in  thy  heart, 
d  for  the  reward  he  sets  before  thee,  to  wit,  eter- 
1  life,  endure  his  cross  and  despise  the  shame  of  it. 
il  desire  to  rejoice  with  him,  but  few  will  suffer 


with  him,  or  for  him.  Many  are  the  companions  of 
his  table;  not  many  of  his  abstinence.  The  loaves 
they  follow,  but  the  cup  of  his  agony  they  leave. 
It  is  too  bitter:  they  like  not  to  drink  thereof.  And 
many  will  magnify  his  miracles,  who  are  offended 
at  the  ignominy  of  his  cross.  But,  0  man !  as 
he  for  thy  salvation,  so  thou  for  the  love  of  him, 
must  humble  thyself,  and  be  contented  to  be  of  no 
reputation,  that  thou  mayest  follow  him;  not  in  a 
carnal,  formal  way,  of  vain  man's  tradition  and 
prescription,  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  apostle 
doth  express  it,  "In  the  new  and  living  way," 
which  Jesus  hath  consecrated,  that  brings  all  who 
walk  in  it  to  the  eternal  rest  of  God  ;  whereinto 
he  himself  is  entered,  who  is  the  holy  and  only 
blessed  Redeemer. — William  Penn's  No  Cross 
No  Croivn. 


Stubbornness  and  stiffness  in  children  who  are 
grown  up. — Much  of  the  stubbornness  and  stiff- 
ness in  children  who  are  grown  up,  is  owing  to 
fond  and  indulgent  parents,  some  of  whom  desire 
well  for  their  children,  and  as  Eli  did,  advise  and 
counsel  them,  but  still  they  have  not  restrained 
them  according  to  their  power;  and  this  was  his 
sin,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his  sons. 
These  suffer  them,  through  their  foolish  and  evil 
fondness  to  get  ahead,  aud  to  grow  up  in  disobe- 
dience, and  when  dealt  with  by  concerned  Friends, 
they  will  tell  them,  "we  must  not  be  too  harsh 
and  severe  upon  our  children;  we  must  bear  with 
them,  and  draw  them  by  love,  lest  we  drive  them 
out  from  amongst  Friends ;  we  hope  they  will 
grow  wiser  and  better  in  time."  These  and  the 
like  fond  arguments,  we  have  met  with  ;  but  by 
means  of  this  forbearance,  such  a  strong  spirit  of 
rebellion  has  grown  up  in  them,  that  at  last  they 
have  become  so  unruly  and  stubborn,  as  to  be 
above  advice,  rule,  or  government. 

And  here  I  would  warn  all  such  indulgent  pa- 
rents to  repent  thereof ;  otherwise,  I  verily  believe 
the  blood  of  their  children  will  be  required  at  their 
hands.  I  have  compared  a  child  to  a  young  twig 
that  is  easily  bent,  but  when  grown  to  a  sturdy 
tree  is  past  bending.  Children  when  young  being 
prone  by  nature  to  evil,  are  to  be  kept  in  subjec- 
tion; and  as  soon  as  anything  of  pride,  wanton- 
ness, or  other  evil  appears  in  them,  that  is  the  time 
for  bending  and  restraining  them,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  parents  to  do,  and  ichich  is  most  cer- 
tainly their  duty,  as  may  be  plainly  proved  from 
scripture. — Joieph  Pike. 


Our  Mission. — Our  mission  is  to  labour  and 
faint  not.  Wherever  the  voice  of  duty  calls,  it  is 
ours  to  attend.  Temptations,  trials  and  dangers 
may  beset  the  way,  but  if  the  light  of  God's  re- 
conciled countenance  illumes  our  path,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  our 
Saviour's  sojourn  below,  when  his  disciples  stood 
afar  off,  he  never  swerved  from  the  fulfilment  of 
the  God-assigned  mission.  No,  the  great  work  of 
love  went  on  !  Do  we  profess  to  bear  the  name 
of  Christ  1  If  so,  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  la- 
bour in  his  cause.  The  solemn  covenant  of  allegi- 
ance is  registered  on  high.  Are  we  faithful  to 
those  vows ;  Let  the  influence  we  exert,  on  those 
with  whom  we  hold  intercourse,  answer  for  us. 
Each  hour,  as  it  wings  its  way  from  us,  bears  with 
it  the  consequences  of  that  hour's  thoughts  and 
deeds.  NothiDg  is  lost !  However  humble  or  ob- 
scure our  position  may  be,  still  we  are  not  exempt 
from  this  weight  of  responsibility.  How  very 
precious  is  the  thought,  that,  if  we  labour  faithfully 
in  the  Master's  name,  we  shall  know  the  fulless  of 
that  blessing,  which  "maketh  rich  and  addeth  no 
sorrow." 


We  are  all  travelling  eternity- ward.  The  pil- 
grimage will  soon  be  accomplished.  Let  us  try 
to  be  faithful  to  our  mission — to  our  vows — to  our 
God.  "He  giveth  power  to  the»faint;  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength. 
But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles; 
they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall 
walk,  and  not  Jaint." — Sunday- School  Times. 


That  Christ's  immediate  revelation  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  Father  is  to  his  babes. — Not  to  the 
wise,  not  to  the  zealous,  not  to  the  studious,  not  to 
the  devout,  not  to  the  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  without ;  but  to  the  weak,  the  foolish, 
the  poor,  the  lowly  in  heart.  And  man  receives 
not  these  revelations  by  study,  by  reading,  by  wil- 
ling, by  running,  but  by  being  formed  in  the  will 
of  life,  by  being  begotten  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  by  coming  forth  in  the  will,  and  lying  still  in 
the  will,  and  growing  up  in  the  will,  here  the  child 
receives  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  daily 
learns  that  cross  which  crucifies  the  other  wisdom, 
which  joins  with  and  pleases  the  other  will,  which 
ioves  to  be  feeding  on  the  shadowy  and  husky  part 
of  knowledge,  without  life.  Therefore,  if  ever  thou 
desire  to  receive  this  knowledge  from  Christ,  know 
that  eye  in  thyself  that  is  to  be  blinded,  which 
Christ  will  never  reveal  the  Father  to ;  read  at 
home,  know  the  wise  and  prudent  there,  whom 
Christ  excludes  from  the  living;  knowledge.  And 
if  thou  canst  bear  it,  that  eye  that  can  read  the 
scriptures  with  the  light  of  its  own  understanding; 
that  can  consider  and  debate,  and  take  up  senses 
and  meanings  of  it,  without  the  immediate  life  and 
power;  that  is  the  eye  that  may  gather  what  it  can 
from  the  letter,  but  shall  never  see  into  the  life,  nor 
taste  of  the  true  knowledge;  for  Christ,  who  alone 
opens  and  gives  the  knowledge,  hides  the  pearl 
from  that  eye. — Isaac  Pennington, 


Controversy. — "  I  like  controversy  when  it  is 
thoroughly  honest.  I  do  admire  to  see  two  large 
and  generous  minds  approach  a  subject  from  op- 
posite quarters,  and  then  to  watch  the  new  lights 
that  flash  over  it  and  show  it  in  a  thousand  rela- 
tions that  were  not  obvious  before.  It  lifts  us  out 
of  the  ruts  of  our  sects  and  party,  in  whose  tread- 
mill we  had  been  grinding  all  our  lives,  and  mis- 
taking it  lor  the  universe.  But  controversy  with 
small  minds  is  the  smallest  business  that  is  done 
in  this  world.  It  slides  inevitably  into  word- 
catching,  and  ends  in  personalities.  The  moment 
I  saw  a  man  consciously  trying  to  put  my  language 
to  a  different  use  from  what  I  had  put  it  myself,  I 
would  stop  short  with  him  and  say:  'I  aui  glad 
to  compare  ideas,  but  I  have  no  time  for  word- 
catching.'  To  say,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did,  'I  can't 
furnish  meaning  and  brains  too,'  is  not  courteous. 
The  only  controversy  that  ever  convinces  the  contro- 
vertists,  is  a  friendly  comparison  of  beliefs,  each 
turning  the  other's  round,  and  viewing  it  under  all 
the  angles  of  reflection." — E.  H.  Sears. 

An  example  worthy  of  imitation. — She  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1704.  Her 
parents,  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Morris,  being 
worthy  Friends,  were  concerned  to  educate  her  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  the  diligent  attendance  of 
religious  meetings,  and  in  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  she  often  in  after 
life  acknowledged  the  benefit  of  their  pious  care  in 
these  respects.  Through  the  Lord's  blessing  on 
these  means,  and  the  preserving  power  of  Divine 
grace,  she  was  kept  from  many  of  the  follies  to 
which  youth  is  incident;  and  her  father,  when  near 
his  end,  remarked  respecting  her,  that  she  had 
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never  disobeyed  him,  but  been  a  comfort  to  him  ; 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation. — Memoir  of  Sarah 
Morris. 

Efficacy  of  Prayer. — Prayer  renders  affliction 
less  sorrowful,  and  joy  more  pure.  It  mingles 
with  the  one  an  unspeakable  strength  and  sweet- 
ness, and  adds  to  the  other  a  celestial  perfume. 
In  what  pursuit  of  earth  can  you  be  engaged  that 
you  have  nothing  to  ask  of  him  who  placed  you 
here  ?  You  are  a  traveller  seeking  an  abiding  place. 
Do  not  walk  with  the  head  bowed  down ;  but  lift 
your  eyes  to  make  sure  of  the  route.  Your  coun- 
try is  heaven  :  and  when  you  look 
not  your  soul  stirred  within  you  ? 
hasten  onward  with  strong  desire  1 
desire  no  life? 

Sometimes  there  passes  over  the  fields  a  wind 
which  parches  the  plants,  and  then  their  withered 
stems  droop  toward  the  earth,  but  watered  by  the 
dew  they  regain  their  freshness,  and  lift  up  their 
languishing  heads.  So  there  are  always  burning 
winds,  which  pass  over  the  soul  and  wither  it. 
Prayer  is  the  dew  which  refreshes  it  again. — 
From  the  French  of  La  Mennais. 


toward  it,  is 
Do  you  not 
Or  has  this 


Training  and  preservation  of  Children. — We 
educated  them  in  the  Truth,  in  their  younger 
years,  and  watched  over  them  in  love,  till  they 
knew  the  power  of  God  in  themselves,  unto  which 
we  recommended  them,  by  which  they  have  been 
preserved  to  this  day,  to  my  great  comfort.  Many 
days  and  years  have  I,  with  bended  knees,  in  se- 
cret prayed  to  God,  before  the  throne  of  his  grace, 
to  guard  them  with  his  power  from  the  evil  of  this 
world,  and  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  which  in  a  great  measure  1  have 
hitherto  enjoyed;  blessed  and  praised  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  forever.  I  am  not  a  little  comforted 
therein;  the  Lord  preserve  them  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  in  faith  and  well  doing.  Amen. — Ambrose 
Rigge. 

The  Golden  Elixir. — In  former  times,  there 
was  a  vain  search  for  a  substance  which  should 
turn  into  gold  all  metals  to  which  it  should  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  christian  has  that  which  may  turn  every 
event  into  joy.  God  commands  us  to  rejoice  ever- 
more :  and  furnishes  the  means  of  rejoicing 
Our  plans  on  which  we  set  our  heart  may  have 
failed,  and  we  are  disposed  to  mourn  over  our 
failure.  Rejoice  rather  that  God's  will  is  done  in 
stead  of  ours.  Are  we  not  sure  that  it  is  better 
for  us  to  have  his  will  done  than  our  own.  Is  not 
he  wiser  and  holier  than  we  ? 


We  are  yet  a  favoured  people. — It  is  gratefully 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  notwithstanding  many  in 
our  society  have  adopted  the  customs  of  the  world 
and  drunk  of  its  beguiling  spirit,  we  are  yet  a  fa 
voured  people.  In  our  religious  assemblies  may 
be  felt  a  gathering  Power,  that  would  help  us  in 
our  christian  pilgrimage,  and  increase  our  know- 
ledge in  divine  truths,  settle,  stablish  our  christian 
faith,  and  sanctify  our  hearts,  with  all  our  affec- 
tions.— Mary  Capper. 

True  religion  is  not  a  routine  of  ceremonies,  nor 
yet  the  essence  of  any  special  creed.  The  religious 
sentiment  is  inherent  in  every  nation  of  the  human 
race.  It  gives  a  beauty  of  its  own  to  all  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  creation,  and  everything  that  is 
true  and  noble  in  man's  soul,  springs  from  its 
source. 


SUMMARY  UK  EVENTS. 
United  States.—  The  Progress  of  the  Struggle— lu 
obedience  tip  the  order  of  llic  President,  Geu.  M'Clellan 


has  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  Gen.  Scott  having  voluntarily  retired 
from  active  service,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age 
and  bodily  infirmities.  Affairs  along  the  national  lines, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  still  continue  unchanged, 
and  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  movement  in  any  di- 
rection. The  rebels  make  no  demonstrations  of  any 
kind.  The  movement  of  troops  towards  Washington 
has  again  commenced.  Eight  regiments  are  ordered 
from  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  from  New  York,  and  from 
all  the  Eastern  States  the  troops  ready  for  service  are 
in  movement.  No  further  operations 'on  the  upper  Po- 
tomac appear  to  be  in  progress.  The  brigades  com- 
posing Gen.  Bank's  division,  have  withdrawn  from 
Edward's  Ferry,  and  they  now  occupy  their  former 
positions  around  Darnestown,  a  sufficient  force  having 
been  left  at  the  river  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  crossing 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  It  is  understood  that  all  the 
Approaches  to  Leesburg  have  been  strongly  fortified  by 
the  rebels. 

The  great  naval  expedition  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake 
on  the  29th  ult.  It  was  subsequently  seen  off  Hatteras, 
proceeding  southward.  It  is  stated  that  no  written 
orders  were  issued  to  the  commanders,  who  are  left  to 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion  within  certain  limits. 

The  eight  sloops-of-war,  and  the  twenty-three  gun- 
boats ordered  by  the  Navy  Department  about  four 
months  ago  are  nearly  all  finished.  Four  of  the  sloops 
have  been  launched,  and  two  more  will  be  ready  for 
unching  in  about  two  weeks.  Of  the  twenty-three 
gunboats  only  six  remain  to  be  launched,  and  they  will 
probably  be  afloat  in  the  course  of  next  week.  The 
Government  continues  to  purchase  vessels  to  be  turned 
into  gunboats,  or  to  be  used  as  store  and  supply  ships 
The  number  already  purchased  cannot  be  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty.  • 

The  rebels  continue  to  strengthen  their  batteries  on 
the  lower  Potomac,  but  have  not  yet  been  able,  effectu 
ally  to  close  the  navigation.    Small  vessels,  in  seve- 
ral instances  have  passed  the  batteries  at  night  without 
injury. 

Private  advices  from  Kentucky,  represent  that  the 
Union  forces  were  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  the 
rebels  falling  back  discouraged. 

Geu.  Fremont  and  staff  arrived  at  Springfield,  Missouri 
on  the  28th  ult.,  and  would  remain  until  the  various 
divisions  of  the  army  arrived.  The  rebel  army  under 
Gen.  Price,  was  still  making  its  way  southward.  He  was 
reported  to  have  18,000  men,  including  5,000  Indians 
It  is  stated  that  Gen.  Lane,  who  has  advanced  further 
south  than  Price,  has  sent  to  Gen.  Fremont  for  rein 
forcements,  and  that  a  mounted  force  has  gone  to  his 
aid.  The  loss  of  Gen.  Fremont's  body  guard,  on  their 
entry  into  Springfield  on  the  24th  ult.,  was  64  men,  and 
that  of  the  rebels  127  men. 

Advices  from  Gen.  Rosecran's  army,  represent  that  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  the  rebels  under  Floyd  had  advanced  very 
near  the  American  lines,  and  a  partial  engagement  had 
taken  place. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  391. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  227. 
The  Coinage,  during  the  Tenth  month,  at  the  U.  S 
Mint,  in  Philadelphia,  consisted  of  2,351,000  pieces,  of 
the  value  of  $3,479,969.    The  gold  deposits  at  the  U 
S.  Assay  office  in  New  York,  for  the  same  period,  were 
$2,626,000. 

The  Rebel  Finances. — The  Richmond  Advertiser  states 
that  the  expenses  of  the  "  Confederacy"  for  the  current 
year,  are  estimated  at  $300,000,000.  In  the  editor' 
opinion,  the  utmost  that  can  be  realized  from  loans 
treasury  notes,  and  the  direct  tax,  will  be  $125,000,000 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  $175,000,000  to  be  provided  for 
The  Rebel  Prisoners,  have  been  transferred  from  New 
York,  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston.  They  numbered  about 
800,  and  sixty  of  them  were  invalids. 

Oregon  Gold. — Oregon  dates  to  the  24th  ult.,  give 
glowing  accounts  from  the  mines.  Foui  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  had  reached  Victoria  within  ten 
days. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  241  h  ult.  The  cot- 
ton market  was  excited,  with  a  continued  advance  in 
prices.  Middling  Orleans  is  quoted  at  Vld.  Breadstuflfs 
were  rather  lower,  and  the  markets  quiet.    Consols,  92 |. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  money  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  on  'Change,  with  indications  of  a  continu- 
ance. The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable,  and 
prices  were  still  advancing. 

The  Shipping  Gazette  continues  to  denounce  the 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  wrongs  done  to  British  ships.  It  says  that 
some  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  is 
becoming  indispensable. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  the  efforts  of 


a  class  in  Lancashire  to  induce  the  British  Government 
to  interfere  in  America,  and  break  the  blockade,  says 
that  England  would  rather  undergo  much  suffering  than 
break  the  plain  rules  of  international  law.  She  has 
recognized  the  blockade  and  must  abide  by  it.  To 
break  it  would  disgrace  and  stain  the  reputation  of 
England.  England  will  not  commit  such  an  act,  even 
to  save  her  greatest  manufactures.  The  Times,  however, 
says  that  the  blockade  is  not  everywhere  effectual,  and 
it  reminds  the  Washington  government  that  it  is  only 
a  real  blockade  that  can  call  for  recognition.  The  arti- 
cle concludes  by  sayingthat  it  would  ill  become  England 
to  be  the  tool  of  southern  machinations,  the  leaders  in 
which,  by  withholding  cotton,  count  on  compelling 
foreign  nations  to  take  their  side  in  the  quarrel. 

A  company  has  been  formed  for  restoring  the  tele- 
graph to  India. 

The  Bombay  mail,  of  Ninth  month  27th,  brings  Cal- 
cutta telegrams  to  the  25th.  The  weather  was  good  for 
the  crops.  A  medium  yield  of  cotton  was  anticipated 
in  the  northwest.  The  Bombay  Gazette,  asserts  that  in 
another  year  England  need  only  look  to  India  far  cotton. 
There  is  no  apparent  mitigation  of  the  financial  crisis 
at  Paris.  It  is  rumored  that  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  Francehas  decreased  £1,200,000 since  the  lastreturn, 
and  an  immediate  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  was  in 
contemplation. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  panic  relative  to  the  French 
wheat  crop  is  premature  and  exaggerated.  The  Credit 
Mobilier  of  Paris  was  to  be  wound  up. 

The  political  ferment  in  Russia  and  Poland  appeared 
to  be  increasing.    The  university  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
not  only  been  shut,  but  dissolved.    The  universities 
Moscow  and  Kazaro  have  likewise  been  closed.  Th 
agitation  in  Warsaw  was  unabated,  and  the  authorities 
were  employing  rigorous  measures  to  maintain  order. 

Approaching  re-actionary  movements  in  Italy  are  re- 
ported. Several  of  the  conspirators  had  been  arrested 
in  Naples.  The  re-actiouists  have  chartered  a  number 
of  Maltese  vessels. 

The  English  papers  contain  distressing  accounts  of 
the  damage  by  the  inundation  of  Egypt,  caused  by  the 
extraordinary  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Many 
villages  have  been  overwhelmed,  with  great  loss  of  cat- 
tle, and  even  of  human  life.  The  greater  part  of  the 
standing  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  stated  to  be  lost. 
Granaries,  both  government  and  private,  have  been 
flooded,  and  already  it  is  said,  there  is  an  intention  to 
prohibit  tne  further  exportation  of  grain  from  Alexan- 
dria. One  account  states  that  the  loss  of  cotton  wLH 
reach  at  least  one  third  of  the  entire  amount.  It  will 
take  months  to  repair  the  railroads. 
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Thos.  Lee,  Pa.,  per  W.  L.  B.,  $2,  vol.  35 ;  from  Eliz. 
Perry,  R.  I.,  $6  to  15,  vol.  36  ;  from  D.  Heston,  N.  Y., 
$2  to  10,  vol.  36  ;  from  J.  Hall,  O.,  Agt„  for  N.  Smith, 
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Died,  at  his  residence  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  the 
15th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1861,  George  Smith,  an  elder  and 
member  of  Westland  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  firmly  at-l 
tached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
Friends,  and  was  deeply  grieved  at  departures  there- 
from. He  was  several  years  confined,  during  which 
time  he  passed  through  great  bodily  affliction,  which  be' 
bore  with  christian  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will ;  often  saying  he  did  not  desire  exemption 
from  a  single  pain  that  was  permitted  to  attend,  in 
order  for  his  purification.  After  many  expressions  of 
supplication,  made  at  different  times  though  the  course 
of  his  illness,  to  be  preserved  in  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saiuts,  on  the  day  previous  to  his  dissolution, 
amongst  the  last  audible  sentences  uttered,  he  suppli- 
cated as  follows,  "  Oh,  Almighty  Father,  be  pleased  to 
look  down  on  me  with  pity  and  enable  me  to  bless  thy 
Holy  name." 

 ,  ou  the  31st  of  the  Tenth  mo.,  Chari.es  D.  Hcxt, 

son  of  Uriah  and  Elizabeth  Hunt,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting. 

PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 

Diary.  Ninth  mo.  9th,  1762.— "It  has  of  late 
een  revived  in  my  mind,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
especting  the  path  in  which  I  have  been  led,  in 
elation  to  speaking  a  little  in  our  meetings  for 
discipline.  Although  it  may  not  be  like  the  ex- 
erience  of  any  other  person,  I  hope  it  will  do  no 
urt. 

"I  have  been  so  tossed  in  fearfulness  and  doubt, 
|hat  I  have  sought  after  the  footsteps  of  others  in 
jbeir  beginnings  [in  speaking  to  the  discipline,]  but 
>ould  not  come  at  any  satisfaction  therein.  This 
ften  reduced  me  to  deep  distress,  and  made  me 
onclude  that  I  had  been  deceived  in  my  appre- 
lended  duty.  Yet  at  times  I  was  favoured  with 
tumble  resignation  and  patience,  to  bear  all  my 
hward  conflicts  until  the  day  should  declare  the 
ight, — finding  peace  at  some  seasons  in  my  attempt 
It  discharging  what  lay  on  my  mind,  which  I  am 
^eady  to  thing  error  is  not  entitled  to. 

"When favoured  with  the  Divine  presence,  I  have 
esigned  myself  to  His  allwise  disposal,  saying, '  Let 
jne  be  thine,  0  Lord  !  and  I  will  follow  thee 
hithersoever  thou  leadest  me.'  Notwithstanding 
jhis,  at  times  when  little  private  duties  were  pre- 
ented  to  me,  such  as  admonishing  a  Friend  for 
leeping  in  meeting,  showing  my  dislike  to  some 
^ain  fashion,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  I 
fras  afraid,  and  was  ready  to  wish  I  had  not  en- 
tered into  covenant  to  be  obedient.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  faithfulness  was  due  in  these  small  mat- 
ers, and  that  the  discharge  of  duty  afforded  peace, 
M>d  the  omission  thereof  brought  trouble  of  mind, 
fifter  many  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  I  became 
it  length  made  willing  to  yield  to  the  yoke  in  this 
Respect,  and  found  it  grow  more  easy.  Here  I 
lesired  to  rest.  At  times  in  meetings  for  business 
i  was  brought  under  concern  that  the  proceedings 
night  be  rightly  conducted  and  every  thing  be 
lone  well  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Truth.  This  cause  was  then  in  a  good  degree  pre- 
sious  to  me,  and  I  had  at  times  a  sense  of  what 
mght  to  be  done,  which  judgment  sometimes  in 
tny  mind  was  clothed  with  words.  I  then  felt  no 
jommission  to  utter  them,  and  yet  often  some 
)ther  Friend  has  spoken  the  very  words,  and  I 
;ould  say  in  secret,  amen  !  This  seemed  for  a  time 
to  confirm  me,  that  this  quiet  and  easy  way  of 
getting  along  was  to  be  my  portion.    Yet  this 


spot  I  could  not  long  have  peace  in.  The  terms 
of  peace  to  me,  was  in  obedience  to  apprehended 
duty,  and  that  pointed  to  my  uttering  in  meetings 
for  business,  now  and  then,  my  sense  of  things  be- 
fore them.  This  was  to  me  a  very  hard  dispensa- 
tion to  pass  through,  and  I  could  not,  for  a  long 
time,  come  at  resignation  and  obedience.  For 
relief  I  frequently  mentioned  privately  to  a  Friend 
what  was  on  my  mind,  and  so  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  meeting,  which  sometimes  seemed  to 
answer  my  end.  I  received  but  little  satisfaction 
in  this,  yet  I  thought  I  did  not  regard  that,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  thus  hiddenly  to  perform  my 
duty.  I  was  willing  to  bear  my  own  poverty,  and 
I  thought  it  was  with  a  good  intent  that  I  desired 
this  secret  way  of  living,  for  if  I  should  miscarry, 
it  would  bring  less  reproach  upon  the  good  cause, 
than  if  I  had  more  openly  advocated  it. 

"  This  contrivance  of  mine,  became  less  and  less 
fruitful  of  good.  My  poverty  and  leanness  increased, 
and  an  apprehension  of  duty  to  give  up  more  faith- 
fully, very  closely  attended  my  mind.  I  strongly 
reasoned  against  submission  thereto, — I  was  young, 
— the  work  was  so  weighty,  and  I  lacked  a  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  evidence  of  being  in  the  right 
way.  This  I  thought  essentiallynecessary  to  know, 
before  so  open  an  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Truth. 
I  also  excused  myself,  in  pleading  that  I  was  igno- 
rant and  unlearned  in  the  discipline,  and  knew  not 
how  it  ought  to  be  managed. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  reasonableness 
of  my  excuses,  I  found  they  but  added  to  my  dis- 
tress and  poverty.  Great  were  the  struggles  and 
tossings  that  attended  me,  and  I  concluded  that  I 
never  could  give  up  in  obedience,  but  must  die  on 
the  spot  I  was  then  in.  But  I  have  cause  of 
thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  who  being  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  saw  and  pitied  me.  By 
his  fatherly  care  he  so  overcame  my  spirit  at  times, 
that  I  could  but  dedicate  myself  anew  to  Him,  who 
I  knew  was  worthy  of  all  service  and  obedience 
from  me,  in  a  particular  manner.  I  was  thus 
brought  into  some  degree  of  willingness  to  give  up 
to  the  requiring  of  duty.  Whilst  sitting  in  meet- 
ings for  business,  something  appearing  necessary  to 
be  said,  I  was  willing  to  obey,  but  my  duty  to 
speak  not  appearing  so  clear  as  I  desired,  at  times 
whilst  I  was  waiting  in  fear,  some  one  else  hath 
spoken  what  was  before  me.  I  then  saw  that  the 
concern  was  right,  but  did  not  feel  satisfaction  in 
myself  after  the  meeting.  The  uneasiness  appeared 
to  me  the  fruit  of  my  disobedience.  So  it  happened 
time  after  time.  Whilst  concluding  that  if  assured 
that  it  was  the  Lord's  requiring,  1  would  be  obe- 
dient, I  was  exceeding  afraid  of  being  deluded, 
and  drawn  to  say  something  from  some  other  mo- 
tive, than  the  pure  motion  of  life.  This  last  I  was 
sensible  was  that  which  only  could  preserve  life, 
bear  me  up  and  carry  me  through.  I  was  afraid 
of  an  untimely  bringing  forth,  for  the  Lord  is  jea- 
lous of  his  honour,  and  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images.  Under 
tbeseconsiderations  my  heart  was  humbled  in  rever- 
ent supplication  to  him  for  preservation  in  his 
counsel  and  fear,  that  I  might  never  dishonour  him, 
nor  hurt  myself.    1  think  I  may  safely  say,  that 


were  it  not  from  clear  and  undoubted  conviction, 
that  my  peace  with  the  Lord  depended  on  my  obe- 
dience to  Him,  I  bad  surely  never  opened  my 
mouth  publicly  in  his  cause.  I  remembered  the 
case  of  Uzzah,  who  put  his  hand  with  a  good  in- 
tent to  support  the  Ark,  when  it  was  likely  to  fall, 
yet  he  lost  his  life.  I  am  of  the  mind  that  who- 
soever presumes  to  act  in  the  cause  of  God,  without 
regarding  the  influence  of  His  spirit,  will  endanger 
their  spiritual  life. 

"  Under  these  considerations,  I  often  trembled 
when  I  felt  any  thing  required  of  me  to  express,  yet, 
blessed  forever  be  the  name  of  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Flock  and  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  I  gave 
up  and  endeavoured  to  answer  what  I  believed  to 
be  my  duty,  He  mercifully  vouchsafed  a  degree  of 
sweet  peace  and  consolation,  which  encouraged  to 
more  faithfulness.  It  was  not  always  that  a  re- 
ward immediately  followed  a  discharge  of  duty. 
Sometimes  I  experienced  great  stripping  and  lean- 
ness. This  excited  a  deep  inward  search  lest 
there  might  be  something  wrong,  and  increased  a 
circumspect  watchfulness  and  carefulness,  to  look 
to  the  Lord  alone.  Sometimes,  in  impatience, 
seeing  little  or  no  good  done,  I  seemed  ready  to  say 
I  would  never  again  open  my  mouth  in  his  cause. 
Again,  I  desired  that  I  might  sit  in  silence  for 
years,  that  I  might  be  so  instructed,  as  when  I  did 
speak,  to  speak  to  some  purpose.  But  all  my 
reasonings  and  conclusions  afforded  no  peace.  I 
did  sometimes  keep  silence,  partly  wilfully,  partly 
through  distressing  uncertainty.  Yet  at  length  I 
grew  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  no  longer 
gainsay,  but  felt  constrained  to  give  up  at  times  to 
speak  a  little.  It  was  greatly  in  the  cross,  and 
was  the  harder  in  that  it  was  mostly  on  the  con- 
clusion of  cases  and  in  the  way  of  judgment.  This 
brought  me  very  low,  and  my  soul  was  bowed  be- 
fore the  Lord  in  petitions  for  preservation,  and 
that  he  might  rule  and  reign  in  me,  subjecting  all 
unqualified  zeal,  and  clothing  me  with  his  own 
spirit,  under  the  influence  of  which  alone,  I  was 
fully  convinced,  there  could  be  right  discerning. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Confessing  and  Forsaking. — We  have  had  a 
national  fast,  but  a  national  fast  is  not  synony- 
mous with  national  repentance.  Repentance  sup- 
poses not  only  a  confession,  but  also  a  forsaking 
of  sin.  Whoever  has  confessed  any  individual 
offence  or  negligence,  from  which  he  is  not 
heartily  disposed,  and  earnestly  endeavouring  to 
free  himself — whoever  has  acknowledged  himself 
a  partaker,  by  voice,  vote,  or  silence,  in  any  public 
wrong,  for  which  he  does  not  seek  in  every  just 
way  to  rid  himself  of  further  responsibility — may, 
indeed,  have  felt  a  transient  regret,  aud,  in  that 
low  sense  of  the  word,  have  been  sincere  ;  but  has 
truly  drawn  nigh  to  God  with  his  lips,  while  the 
heart  was  far  from  him.  A  truly  spiritual  mind 
will  impart  its  quality  to  all  the  habits  and  actions 
of  life.  Our  lives  cannot  be  cut  up  into  compart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  we  may  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  while  in  another  we  are  walking  after  the 
flesh.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  think  that 
we  may  work  religiously  with  one  hand,  and  irre- 
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ligiously  with  the  other.  We  cannot  he  in  an  emi- 
nently spiritual  frame  with  respect  to  our  country, 
while  cold  and  formal  with  respect  to  the  church 
and  the  interests  of  religion  immediately  ahout  us. 
— N.  Y.  Examiner. 


Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas. 

SYCHAK,  SAMARIA,  AND  THE  PLAIN  OP  JEZREEL. 

(Concluded  from  page  77.) 

The  more  definite  associations  of  the  district 
around  Samaria,  interesting  as  they  are,  are  scarcely 
sacred  at  all;  and  yet  the  situation  of  the  city  of 
Samaria  is  beautiful,  and  its  ruins  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  any  other  place  in  Palestine. 

When  we  reached  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Samaria,  beside  which  our  tents  were 
pitched,  it  was  nearly  sunset. 

Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  collected  around 
the  abundant,  clear  spring,  to  be  watered  from  its 
large,  rocky  basin  ;  and  the  women  of  the  village 
of  Samaria  (Sebastiyeh)  were  filling  their  large 
earthen  pitchers,  to  carry  them  up  the  winding 
road  to  their  homes.  As  we  rode  up  the  hill,  to 
see  the  ruins  before  the  light  was  gone,  we  passed 
other  women  toiling  under  the  weight  of  their  heavy 
water  jars. 

Samaria,  like  Nablous,  and  unlike  most  of  the 
remaining  cities  in  Palestine,  retains  the  Greek 
name  Herod  gave  it  (Sebaste,  Sebastiyeh,)  instead 
of  its  Hebrew  appellation.  Its  situation  is  indeed 
royal  and  beautiful,  on  the  levelled  summit  of  a 
rounded,  isolated  hill,  separated  by  broad,  fertile 
valleys  from  the  higher  hills  around,  through  the 
openings  of  which  it  commands  a  very  extensive 
range  of  distance.  Its  aspect  must  have  been  most 
queenly  when  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  and  afterwards  of  Herod,  crowned  the 
platform  at  its  summit,  rearing  their  white  columns 
and  gilded  roofs  on  the  height  to  which  the  whole 
terraced  hill  must  have  seemed  a  magnificent 
flight,  of  steps,  tier  above  tier  of  terraces,  green 
with  vines,  silvery  with  olives,  or  golden  with  corn, 
leading  the  eye  to  the  royal  city  at  the  summit. 

Sixty  or  seventy  columns  are  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  winding  round  in  a  double  colonnade 
from  near  the  remains  of  a  massive,  ancient  gate, 
flanked  with  ruined  towers.  These  columns  were, 
we  thought,  monoliths,  and  some  of  them  of  gran- 
ite. 

On  the  site  of  the  city  is  an  Arab  village  and 
many  cultivated  fields.  The  peasants  were  not 
very  civil ;  but  perhaps  they  were  afraid  we  might 
prove  tax-gatherers,  deservedly  their  greatest  ter- 
ror next  to  the  Bedouins. 

A  mosque,  formerly  a  church,  rises  among  these 
cabins.  It  is  called  the  Church  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist; and  this  tradition  (naturally  connecting  the 
memory  of  the  murdered  prophet  and  the  murder- 
ous king)  poiuts  it  out  as  the  scene  of  John  the 
Baptist's  death.  Into  the  wall  of  this  church  is 
built  a  Corinthian  column,  probably  from  Herod's 
temple. 

In  the  crypt  underneath  the  church,  shown  to 
us  as  the  prison  and  the  tomb  of  John  the  sou  of 
Zachariah,  is  an  ancient  stone  door,  like  some  of 
those  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem. 

Before  descending  the  hill  we  lingered  to  look 
at  the  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  mountains, 
rich  plains,  and  wooded  valleys,  embracing  a  range 
east  and  west  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  hills 
beyond  Jordan  which  were  burning  that  evening 
with  all  the  glory  of  sunset.  This  was  the  view 
which  was  seen  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  palaces  of 
Ahab  and  Herod.  Some  of  our  party  saw  jackals 
and  a  wolf  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  on  the 
site  of  Herod's  city. 

Such  was  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  such  its 


desolation.  But  what  were  its  memories?  They 
are  almost  entirely  of  the  things  that  perish,  not 
only  disconnected  with  what  is  sacred,  but  with 
what  is  noblest  to  profane  history.  Samaria  was 
the  metropolis,  not  of  a  nation  dimly  feeling  its 
way  to  the  light,  but  of  one  deliberately  turning 
its  back  on  a  light  not  dimly  revealed,  and  there- 
fore the  best  human  as  well  as  all  divine  elements 
are  absent  from  its  records.  Not  only  has  it  no 
David  or  Daniel  or  Hannah,  but  no  Leonidas  or 
Socrates. 

No  deed  of  true  heroism  or  generous  humanity 
consecrates  its  site  any  more  than  any  life  of  true 
godliness.  Its  two  conspicuous  names  are  Ahab 
and  Herod,  the  murderer  of  the  blameless  Naboth 
and  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  slaves 
of  Jezebel  and  of  Herodias.  Its  two  most  re- 
markable buildings  were  Ahab's  temple  of  Baal, 
which  Jehu  destroyed,  and  Herod's  temple  to  Au- 
gustus, whose  columns  are  probably  those  among 
which  we  rode. 

The  connection  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  with 
Samaria  is  scarcely  an  exception.  They  came  to 
it,  not  as  residents,  but  as  prophetic  visitants  from 
the  wilderness  or  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and 
usually  with  messages  of  doom.  One  signal  de 
liverance,  indeed,  characterizes  Samaria — the  panic 
which  seized  the  besieging  army  of  Benhadad,  and 
laid  open  the  richly  furnished  and  provisioned  tents 
of  the  Syrians  to  the  four  famishing  lepers.  A 
massive  ancient  gateway  was,  as  has  been  said 
the  only  ruin  of  importance  which  we  remarked 
besides  the  colonnade,  and  we  natually  fixed  on  it 
as  the  scene  of  that  adventure,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  (if  the  expression  may  be  used)  in  the 
sacred  narrative.  We  could  imagine  the  hungry 
and  so  lately  hopeless  citizens  passing  through  that 
rocky  portal,  at  first  in  small  groups,  with  slow 
and  watchful  movements,  looking  around  on  every 
side  in  fear  of  an  ambush,  and  then,  as  party  after 
party  reached  the  camp,  and  not  an  enemy  ap 
peared,  the  sudden  rise  of  confidence  and  the  rush 
of  the  famished  multitude  through  the  narrow 
gateway,  trampling  down  in  their  eager  haste  the 
sceptical  official  who  tried  to  keep  order  among 
them.  A  feast  ready  spread  for  the  famished, 
free  range  over  their  deserted  hills  for  those  who 
had  been  so  long  cooped  up  in  hopeless  inaction  ; 
yesterday  a  mother  who  had  murdered  her  own 
child  for  hunger,  and  came  to  complain  about  it 
to  the  king,  not  as  of  a  crime,  but  as  of  a  bargain 
unfulfilled,  all  womanly  feeling  and  all  moral 
sense  absorbed  in  the  mad  craving  of  hunger — 
and  to-day,  rescue,  freedom,  and  plenty  of  every 
kind  !  History  presents  us  with  few  more  sudden 
and  joyous  contrasts,  and  yet  we  hear  of  no  thank- 
offering,  no  song  of  praise.  The  godless  spirit 
which  displayed  itself  in  scepticism  in  the  noble- 
man, when-  Elisha  prophesied  deliverance,  was 
manifested  after  the  deliverance  in  the  selfish, 
reckless  haste  of  the  people  who  trod  him  to  death. 
Hopelessness  in  danger,  selfish  thanklessnessin  de- 
liverance, the  whole  incident  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion how  the  alienation  of  men  from  God  involves 
their  alienation  from  one  another. 

The  memories  of  Samaria  are  memories  of  crime, 
and  idolatry,  and  of  a  splendor,  all  of  "the  earth, 
earthy,"  illumined  by  no  true  light  of  divine  truth 
or  of  human  love.  We  descended  the  beautiful 
terraced  hill  without  regret,  and  were  very  glad 
to  find  shelter  in  our  little  encampment  in  the 
valley,  where  a  clear,  abundant  stream  gurgled 
through  the  brushwood  close  to  our  tent-doors, 
tinkling  over  its  pebbles,  and  eddying  round  its 
little  shingly  beaches,  and  giving  us  an  uulimited 
supply  of  good  water  for  all  domestic  purposes. 
Through  the  night  at  times  we  heard  thejackals 


wailing  and  screaming  from  the  neighbouring  hills 
and  early  in  the  morning  the  goats  from  a  village 
near  came  to  drink  at  the  rocky  basin  which  hac 
just  formed  the  bath  for  some  of  our  party. 

On  the  next  morning  (Tuesday,  June  24th)  wc 
started  at  four  o'clock.  It  was  a  beautiful  ride 
In  many  places  the  hills  were  cultivated  ;  in  almosi 
all  they  might  be  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
We  skirted  the  Valley  of  Sebastiyeh,  and  as  wt 
climbed  the  opposite  hills,  and  were  winding 
through  a  pass  leading  into  the  Plain  of  Jezreel. 
we  caught  a  last  and  most  impressive  view  of  the 
royal  hill  of  Samaria.  How  often  the  city  must 
have  burst  from  this  point  on  the  sight  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  as  they  were  returning  from  Jezreel ! 

For  beauty  few  sites  can  equal  it,  and  we  could 
not  help  lingering  to  gaze  and  imagine  how  the 
royal  city  must  have  looked  through  this  ravine, 
on  its  symmetrical  isolated  hill,  with  its  crown  oi 
temples  and  palaces,  and  its  queenly  robe  of  ter- 
raced vineyards,  corn  fields,  and  olive  gardens, 
sweeping  majestically  into  the  valley.  But  its 
temples  were  to  Baal  or  to  Csesar,  and  its  palaces 
were  scenes  of  riot  and  crime.  There  was  nothing 
to  regret. 

Soon  afterwards  we  descended  on  the  Plain  of 
Jezreel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine,  the  in- 
heritance of  Asher.  It  was  beautiful  then,  aU: 
though  the  corn  had  been  reaped.  But  in  spring, 
after  the  rainy  season,  it  must  be  delightful  when 
the  fields  of  young  corn,  their  delicate  green — shot 
here  and  there  with  the  tints  of  countless  wild 
flowers,  especially  of  the  scarlet  anemones,  undu 
lates  like  a  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  each 
side,  running  up  among  the  hills  and  headlands  in 
long  creeks  and  spreading  bays  of  living  verdure. 

Unfortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  this  rich  plain 
has  many  an  outlet  through  the  Jordan  valley  into 
the  Desert,  and  the  Bedouins,  with  their  camels 
and  black  tents,  make  inroads  on  it  now  as  easily 
as  their  ancestors,  the  Midianites  of  old.  There 
are  few  places  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan  so  peri- 
lous to  travellers  as  Esdraelon.  About  mid-day 
we  reached  Jenin  (Engannim,  the  well  of  gardens,) 
a  place  of  springs  and  gardens  still.  Our  thirsty 
horses  soou  scented  the  water,  and  quickened  their 
steps  to  reach  the  extensive  troughs,  where  larg© 
flocks  of  pretty,  long-eared  goats  and  sheep,  with;! 
herds  of  cattle  such  as  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  were  being  watered.  From  these  abundant 
and  well-kept  wells,  we  were  directed  to  a  garden, 
where  they  spread  mats  for  us,  under  the.  shade  of 
a  magnificent  mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which, 
dropped  around  us.  We  were  regaled  on  mulber- 
ries, figs,  cucumbers,  and  tomatas.  Soon  after, 
this  an  American  and  a  Dutchman  came,  witl» 
mules  and  horses,  and  pitched  their  tent  under  the 
same  mulberry.  Then  we  discovered  that  JezreeU; 
where  we  had  intended  spending  the  night,  waa 
not  a  safe  place  of  encampment,  on  account  of 
the  Bedouins,  and  as  no  other  halting-place  wag 
within  reach,  provided  with  springs,  and  unin- 
fected with  these  desert  marauders,  we  had  to  find 
another  garden,  and  encamp  for  the  day  and  night 
at  Jenin. 

Although  we  regretted  at  the  time  the  "  annexa- 
tion" of  our  mulberry  by  the  strangers,  we  after- 
wards much  preferred  our  second  resting-place, 
because  it  was  under  the  shade  of  a  garden  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain,  and  gave  us  a  fine  uninterrupted 
view  over  the  whole  broad  level,  with  its  occasional 
islands  of  hill,  and  its  reaches  of  fertile  laud  stretch- 
ing past  headland  after  headland  of  its  mountain 
coasts. 

Hither,  from  the  height  of  Tabor,  unseen  on  the 
north,  Deborah  and  Barak's  patriotic  band  had 
swept  down  on  the  hosts  of  Sisera,  encamped  with 
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chariots  and  horseman  on  the  western  reaches  of 
Esdraelon,  and  routed  them  in  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo. 

Hither,  from  their  deserts  in  the  East,  the  Midi- 
anites  and  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the 
East,  had  come  up  and  pitched  in  this  valley  or 
plain  of  Jezreel,  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents. 
This  broad  level,  where  now  we  only  saw  the 
waving  of  thin  vegetation  springing  up  after  the 
harvest,  was  alive  with  their  camels  and  their  cat- 
tle, and  the  movements  of  their  horsemen  scouring 
the  plains  for  plunder,  "  like  the  sand  by  the  sea- 
Bide  for  multitude."  The  whole  land  was  astir 
with  them,  as  the  fields  at  evening  with  the  hum 
of  countless  cicadas  or  "  grasshoppers."  And 
through  those  passes  on  the  east  their  chieftains 
and  all  the  scattered  host  fled  after  Gideon's 
victory. 

On  the  "  high  places"  of  Gilboa,  on  the  north- 
ast,  Saul  and  Jonathan  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  were  lamented  by  David  in  the 
jathetic  dirge  we  know  so  well. 

From  the  range  of  Carmel  on  the  west,  Ahab 
arove  into  Jezreel,  the  girded  prophet  Elijah  run- 
ning with  supernatural  swiftness  before  him.  And 
pefore  they  reached  the  city,  the  little  cloud  rising 
rom  the  Mediterranean  not  larger  than  a  man's 
land,  had  covered  the  whole  sky  with  blackness, 
ind  was  pouring  down  its  torrents  of  blessiug  on 
hese  mountains  and  this  plain.  "What  a  miracu- 
ous  change  the  few  days  after  that  rain  must  have 
(□ade  in  the  scenery  around  us  !  Long-buried  and 
orgotten  seeds  of  life,  flowers,  and  corn,  and 
passes,  springing  up  on  hill-side,  valley,  and  level, 
ill  all  the  land  was  one  tide  of  exuberant  life. 

We  were  in  the  region  of  chariots.  Here  the 
Syrian  hosts  of  Benhadad,  with  chariots  and  ca- 
alry,  had  filled  the  country,  and  across  this  level 
weep  they  had  fled  before  the  Israelites,  who  had 
)een  pitched  before  them  "  like  two  little  flocks  of 
ids,"  because  the  blaspheming  of  the  Syrians 
night  not  pass  unanswered,  that  the  God  of  Israel 
ras  a  local  deity,  such  as  they  believed  their  own 
be,  "  a  god  of  the  hills,  but  not  of  the  plains." 
Across  this  plain,  not  long  afterwards,  Jehu  was 
een  driving  his  chariot  furiously  from  the  border 
and  of  Giiead,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  doomed 
louse  of  Ahab. 

And  from  that  time  to  this,  the  corn  fields  of 
Ssdraelon  have  been  trampled  down  by  Bedouin 
ribcs  and  invading  armies,  "  children  of  the  East," 
nd  children  of  the  West.  The  villages  and  towns 
fhich  lie  (like  the  villages  on  the  coasts  of  Genoa) 
>n  the  sides  of  the  headlands  which  bound  the  plain, 
r  crown  the  little  hills  which  rise  here  and  there 
ke  islands  from  it,  have  looked  down  from  age  to 
ge  on  scene  after  scene  of  war  and  slaughter.  The 
ecords  of  its  battles  range  from  the  book  of  Judges 
o  the  Revelation  ;  from  the  rout  of  the  armies  of 
Jisera  at  Megiddo,  the  western  branch  of  this  plain. 

the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty, 
phen  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world 
re  gathered  together  into  a  place  "  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon."  Whatever  may  be 
he  meaning  of  that  last  mentioned  announcement 
lu  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  this  final  allusion  can- 
lot  but  give  a  deep  and  mysterious  interest  to  the 
jreat  battle-field,  beneath  whose  sod  such  countless 
lumbers  of  warriors  already  lie,  and  which  lur- 
lisbes  the  tide  for  the  last  great  conflict,  which, 
ve  are  promised,  shall  be  a  victory  for  the  Prince 
>f  peace. 

E.  C. 


By  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
rarselves,  we  will  in  the  most  effectual 
tend  Hi3  kingdom. 


Saviour 
manner 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
It  is  little  we  can  do  for  one  another;  yet  let 
us.be  willing  to  do  that  little  which  oilers.  I  often 
think  how  short  may  be  the  season,  wherein  we 
may  be  permitted,  or  may  have  occasion  for,  the 
comfort,  aid,  and  support,  one  of  another.  Many 
opportunities  for  giving  a  hand  of  help  or  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  we  do  not  embrace;  but  we  suffer  them 
to  go  by  unimproved,  or  fritter  them  away  in  our 
intercourse  one  with  another,  even  with  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us  in  an  outward  or  inward 
sense.  Everything  indeed  proves  what  poor  crea- 
tures we  are,  and  what  a  low,  mixed,  imperfect 
state  the  present  is; — at  times  favoured  with  a  few 
drops  of  comfort,  of  strength, — a  little  grain  of 
faith,  of  hope,  of  qualification  to  struggle  on,  ad- 
ministered in  the  hour  of  need,  and  in  such  a  way, 
as  utterly  to  hide  pride,  and  take  away  all  occa- 
sion of  boasting  on  the  one  baud,  or  repining  on 
the  other.  Oh !  if  we  did  enough  cultivate  our 
intercourse  with  heaven  and  heavenly  ones  and 
heavenly  things,  and  avail  ourselves  of  our  privi- 
leges, remember  our  heirship  and  calling!  Why 
need  we  tarry  here — why  should  we  grovel  below? 
instead  of  lilting  up  the  soul  and  resting  in  the 
Beloved  ! 

Farewell !  onward — onward  ;  the  time  is  short, 
my  brother  and  my  sister ;  and  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap,  if  we  iaint  not. 
Second  mo.,  1838. 


The  World's  Conquest  by  Faith. 
The  mightiest  of  conquerors  is  faith!  The  con- 
quests of  the  great  chieftains  of  history  pale  into 
insignificance  before  its  splendid  moral  triumphs. 
Alexander  conquered  the  world,  and  yet  the  world 
conquered  him !  He,  whose  mighty  legions  bore 
him  over  all  opposition  to  the  highest  of  all  hu- 
man ambition  and  glory — even  the  proud  Mace- 
donian monarch — fell  a  con quered  victim  to  his  own 
appetites  and  lusts.  Truly,  "  he  that  ruleth  his 
own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
A  noble  and  more  glorious  conquest  by  far  was 
that  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  who  "kept  his  body 
under  subjection,"  and  who  arose  from  the  cruci- 
fixion of  self,  the  sublime,  spiritual  conqueror  of 
the  world! 

Faith  is,  indeed,  a  grand  moral  power — a  vast 
and  mighty  force  in  the  spiritual  world.  "Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed, ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  remove; 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you."  Faith 
conquers  the  world  :  for  "  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  That 
which  is  man's  highest  natural  desire,  as  well  as  his 
strongest  spiritual  enemy,  is  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life."  On 
the  altar  of  this  natural  desire,  and  by  the  power 
of  this  spiritual  foe,  countless  hecatombs  of  human 
beings  have  been  hopelessly  sacrificed.  Here  fell 
Alexander  and  Caesar :  and  here  have  fallen  un- 
numbered thousands  of  the  race!  The  history  of 
humanity  is  scarcely  aught  else  than  the  sad  re- 
cital of  the  splendid  moral  wrecks,  which  have 
ever  followed  on  in  the  wake  of  human  passion 
and  pride,  appetite  and  lust.  Men  learn  but  little 
from  the  history  of  others,  or  even  from  their  own 
follies  in  life,  but  madly  rush  on  in  the  course 
which  leads  ever  to  disappointment  and  ruin. 
They  have  not  faith,  strong  and  unwavering  faith 
in  God;  and  since,  without  it,  they  cannot  conquer 
the  world,  the  world  conquers  them. 

But  faith  in  the  crucified  One — faith  in  Him  who 
says  now,  as  he  did  to  his  disciples  in  the  days  of 
his  earthly  ministry,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  /  have 
overcome  the  world'' — conquers  because  it  destroys 


"  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the 
pride  of  life."  Faith's  holy  mission  is  to  bind  the 
heart  to  Him  "  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  deliver  us  from  the  present  evil  world."  It 
purifies  the  heart,  and  we  are  so  delivered:  sancti- 
fies and  exalts  the  moral  affections,  and  we  there- 
by enter  upon  a  new  and  higher  spiritual  being. 
Regenerated  and  redeemed  by  faith,  life  has  new 
aims,  nobler  objects  of  desire,  and  inexhaustible 
sources  of  happiness.  A  life  of  faith  is  of  neces- 
sity a  life  of  happiness.  Paul  was  happy.  Why? 
Let  him  answer:  "Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me." 

Faith  overcomes  the  world  by  investing  its  sub- 
ject with  a  spirit  superior  to  iis  adversities  and 
misfortunes.  Here  the  philosophy  of  earth  has 
ever  failed  !  Here  that  of  the  skies  has  ever 
triumphed  !  Faith  conquers,  and  faith  only,  the 
hardest  human  lot — brightens  and  blesses  the 
darkest  hour  of  adverse  life?  Where  would  be  its 
divine  power  if  it  did  not  ?  Where  could  the 
good  man,  in  the  season  of  temporal  distress,  look 
for  relief  and  for  ascendancy  over  trouble,  if  faith 
could  not  uplift  the  soul  to  mysterious,  glorious 
communion  with  divinity?  Man  would,  indeed 
be  wretched  if  there  was  no  power  to  rescue  him 
from  the  fate  of  external  circumstances.  He  must 
have  a  faith,  under  the  divine  influence  of  which, 
he  can  realize  the  impotency  of  any  outward  con- 
dition to  reach  the  source  of  his  inward  blessed- 
ness— must  realize,  in  his  heartfelt  experience,  that 
"No  changes  of  season  or  place, 
Could  make  any  change  in  his  mind." 

Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  in  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace  ;  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den ;  and 
Paul  and  Silas  in  prison  and  fetters — all,  despite 
the  temporal  discomforts  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, were  safe  and  happy!  Their  faith  con- 
quered the  world — even  the  bitterest  trials  of  life 
were  vanquished  and  overcome  by  its  sublime, 
moral  energy.  Well  might  the  apostle,  in  looking 
over  the  vast  army  of  the  world's  conquerors,  and 
in  grasping  the  mighty  principle  by  which  they 
triumphed,  exclaim  in  reference  to  them,  "  Who 
through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 
eousness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of 
lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens."  It  was  by  the  power  of  the 
unseen  over  the  seen,  of  the  eternal  over  the  tem- 
poral, that  they  conquered  ;  and  it  is  by  this  self- 
same power  of  faith  that  we  are  to  overcome  and 
vanquish  the  world. 

But  faith  overcomes  the  world,  not  only  by  con- 
quering the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  human  hap- 
piness, but  by  triumphing  over  the  natural  appre- 
hensions and  fears  of  the  human  heart  in  the  pros- 
pect of  life's  close.  Whatever  triumphs  merely 
human  energy  has  accomplished  over  the  misfor- 
tunes and  trials  of  life,  here,  at  least,  it  has  sig- 
nally failed.  Human  philosophy  conquers  not, 
but  quails  before  the  repulsive,  terrible  idea  of 
death.  Upon  life's  last  battle-field,  on  the  de- 
cision of  which  hang  all  the  fortunes  of  eternity, 
faith  alone  has  majesty  and  triumph!  Here,  death, 
the  last  enemy,  is  a  conquered  dismantled  foe!  "It 
is  there,"  says  Matthew  Henry,  "  that  the  eternal 
blessed  world  is  most  clearly  revealed  and  proposed 
to  our  affection  and  pursuit.  It  is  there  we  are 
encouraged  by  a  whole  army  and  cloud  of  holy 
soldiers,  who  have  in  their  several  ages,  posts  and 
stations,' overcome  the  world  and  won  the  crown. 
It  is  the  real  christian  that  is  the  proper  hero ; 
who  vanquishes  the  world  and  rejoices  in  a  univer- 
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sal  victory.  Nor  does  he  (for  he  is  far  superior 
to  the  Grecian  monarch)  mourn  that  there  is  not 
another  world  to  be  subdued,  but  lays  hold  on  the 
eternal  world  of  life,  and  in  a  sacred  sense  takes 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence,  too !  Who  in 
all  the  world  but  the  believer  in  Jesus  can  thus 
overcome  the  world?" 

"Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death, 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun, 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  other  shore. 
Death's  terror  is  the  mountain  faith  removes; 
That  mountain — barrier  between  man  and  peace. 
'Tis  faith  disarms  destruction;  and  absolves, 
From  every  clamorous  charge,  the  guiltless  tomb." 

Readers  you  are  either  to  overcome  or  be  over- 
come in  the  great  moral  conflict  now  going  on  in 
the  world.  Either  victory  or  defeat  is  before  you. 
You  will  either  conquer  the  world  or  it  will  conquer 
you.  Arictory  will  make  you  blessed,  as  defeat  will 
ruin  youjorever  !  Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the 
great  spiritual  conflict  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
You  are  to  win  or  lose  everything  !  See  to  it,  then, 
that  you  have  faith  :  for  "  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  That  you 
have  motive  enough  to  bestow  your  best  powers 
and  summon  your  noblest  activities  for  the  con- 
test, recollect  it  is  said,  "  Him  that  overcometh  will 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he 
shall  go  no  more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him 
the  name  of  my  God,  and  tbe  name  of  the  city  of 
my  God,  which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh 
down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God :  and  I  will 
write  upon  him  my  new  name." — Protestant  Me- 
thodist. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  WOOD. 
Thomas  Wood  was  born  in  England,  in  or  about 
the  year  1675.  His  parents,  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  removed 
when  he  was  a  small  child  into  the  province  of  New 
Jersey,  where  they  educated  him  in  conformity 
to  their  own  religious  tenets.  But  his  mind  being 
early  visited  by  divine  Grace,  he  was  led  seriously 
to  consider  religious  subjects,  and  whilst  still  quite 
young,  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  held  by  Friends.  His  faithfulness  to  the 
convictions  of  his  mind  therein,  brought  on  him 
some  personal  severity  and  much  displeasure  from 
his  father.  But  as  he  remained  steady  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  prudent  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct, 
the  father  was  at  last  reconciled  to  him,  and 
treated  him  with  the  love  and  affection  of  a  pa- 
rent. 

He  removed  to  Abington  about  the  year  1705, 
and  in  the  year  1713  he  was  there  married  to 
Martha  Lloyd,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  of  Desart, 
in  Radnorshire,  an  exemplary  young  woman,  who 
became  in  after  life  his  fellow  labourer  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Thomas  Wood  had  received  little 
or  no  literary  instruction,  and  it  appears  though 
not  able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  he  was 
very  fond  of  hearing  them  read,  and  promoted  the 
frequent  reading  of  them  in  his  family.  Having  a 
good  memory,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
contents,  and  could  quote  them  correctly,  when 
afterwards  called  into  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Although  lesiding  some  distance  from  meeting  he 
was  a  very  diligent  attender  thereof,  aud  was  zeal- 
ously concerned  to  be  found  faithful  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  religious  duties.  About  the  year 
1723,  a  dispensation  of  gospel  ministry  was  com- 
mitted to  him,  as  it  was  very  soon  after  to  his  wife. 
His  ministry,  through  divine  Grace,  was  to  the 
comfort  of  the  afflicted,  for  whom  he  felt  true  sym- 


pathy, and  although  not  in  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  it  was  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,  which  made  it  acceptable  to  the  church. 

In  fulfilling  the  ministry  committed  to  him,  he 
was  led  to  travel  at  times,  and  his  Friends  say, 
"  visited  most  of  the  distant  meetings  of  his  Friends 
on  this  continent."  He  was  careful  always  to 
have  the  unity  and  approbation  of  his  brethren 
with  his  travels,  and  brought  home  with  him  cer- 
tificates giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  la- 
bours of  love  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  had 
been  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  he  had  been 
sent. 

He  was  very  much  esteemed  and  respected 
amongst  his  neighbours  of  other  religious  societies, 
to  whom  he  often  was  led  to  communicate  good 
and  wholesome  advice.  This  was  well  received  by 
them,  for  his  consistent  life  and  conversation 
amongst  them,  had  stamped  him  in  their  eyes  as  an 
honest,  inoffensive  man,  as  well  as  a  true  lover  of 
christian  principle. 

Although  a  diligent  attender  of  all  Meetings 
for  Discipline,  he  seldom  vocally  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  His  memorial  says,  he  was  "a  dili- 
gent waiter  therein.  There  was  a  language  in- 
telligible in  his  silent,  solid  silting,  which  commu- 
nicated instruction  to  his  Friends,  who  were  always 
well  pleased  with  his  company." 

He  lost  his  beloved  wife  Martha*  in  the  year 
1735,  which  was  no  doubt  a  great  trial  to  him. 
He  was  afterwards  married  to  Ann  Hunter. 

He  was  very  often  engaged  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  weighty  work  of 
visiting  the  families  of  Friends,  and  the  memorial 
of  his  meetings  referring  to  this  says,  "  One  of  his 
last  labours  of  love  amongst  us,  was  of  this  kind, 
when,  according  to  human  probability,  through  old 
age  and  weakness  of  his  body,  it  appeared  too 
arduous  an  undertaking  for  him  to  engage  in 
Discovering  a  willingness  to  make  trial,  he  was 
supported  through  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence beyond  expectation,  with  inward  and  out- 
ward strength,  so  that  he  got  through  to  his  own 
and  his  Friends'  great  satisfaction." 

After  this  he  was  mostly  confined  to  his  own 
residence,  and  sensibly  declined  in  strength  of  body 
and  of  mind.  When  his  friends  visited  him  they 
found  him  in  great  innocency,  and  a  child-like 
state,  retaining  his  ancient  and  wonted  mark  of 
discipleship, — the  love  of  the  brethren.  In  this  he 
continued  until  his  close,  which  took  place  Third 
month  7th,  1769,  being  about  ninety  four  years  of 
age. 

PHEBE  MORRIS. 

Phebe  Guest  a  daughter  of  George  and  Alice 
Guest,  was  born  about  the  year  1686  or  1687.  She 
was  religiously  brought  up,  and  soon  became  a 
valuable  member  of  society.  In  the  year  1704 
she  was  married  to  Anthony  Morris,  to  whom  she 
was  a  faithful  helpmate  for  nearly  sixty-five  years. 
She  was  for  many  years  an  elder  "  well  esteemed" 
in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  in  her 
day,  in  Meetings  for  Discipline.  Her  decease 
took  place  Third  month  18th,  1769,  she  being  then 
82  years  old. 

ISAAC  CHILD. 

Isaac  Child  was  born  at  Buckingham,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1734.  He 
was  early  subjected  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
through  the  powerful  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  was  brought  into  great  circumspection  in  his 
conduct  and  conversation,  and  became  well  in- 
structed in  righteousness.  When  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  a  gift  of  go^pel  ministry  was 


*A  memorial  of  her  has  been  already  published. 


committed  to  him.  He  had  been  well  instructec 
in  his  secret  exercises  by  the  Lord's  illuminating 
grace,  and  when  he  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  hi 
was  as  one  richly  furnished  with  matter  suitabh 
for  the  states  and  conditions  of  his  hearers.  H( 
seemed  to  have  passed  through  the  child  state  befon 
his  mouth  was  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel,  anc 
it  was  as  a  strong  man,  nay,  as  a  father  in  th< 
Truth  that  he  first  spake. 

Not  only  was  he  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospe 
with  power  and  authority,  he  was  also  eminenth 
useful  in  meetings  for  business.    Zealous  for  th< 
prosperity  of  the  Truth,  he  was  earnestly  concernec 
to  support  in  the  church,  christian  discipline  it 
its  various  branches.    Yet,  in  meetings  for  busi 
ness,  he  was  not  forward  in  speaking  to  matters  ii 
which  his  friends  were  sitting  in  judgment.  Whet 
he  did  speak  on  a  subject,  he  was  wont  to  wail 
and  deliberate  until  he  felt  a  proper  qualificatioi 
given  him  for  judgment,  and  then  his  remarks  were 
generally  close  and  very  pertinent.    He  was  led 
to  advocate  a  strict  exercise  of  the  discipline,  in 
all  its  parts,  without  partiality,  and  was  anxiou; 
that  true  judgment  should  be  placed  on  the  head! 
of  all  offenders.    He  saw  that  it  was  only  through 
faithfulness  in  this  respect,  that  the  church  couldj 
be  secure  from  defilement,  and  preserved  from  re- 
proach.   His  desire  was,  that  the  circumspect! 
walkers  might  be  distinguished  from  the  libertine 
professors.   Although  zealous  against  wrong  things, 
he  was  often  led  into  tender  sympathy  with,  and 
a  travail  and  exercise  of  soul  for  the  restoration  of! 
wrong  doers,  especially  for  such  in  whom  he  felt 
there  was  yet  remaining  a  spirit,  sensible  of  the 
errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.    Then,  by  pri 
vate  admonition  and  counsel,  all  sweetened  by  a 
sensible  flow  of  love  to  their  souls,  he  was  often 
concerned  to  labour  availingly  for  their  good. 

He  was  a  man  having  a  large  share  of  natural 
understanding,  and  his  mental  powers  being  sancti- 
fied by  Divine  Grace,  he  was  highly  qualified  for 
usefulness  in  the  church  militant.  He  was  richly 
gifted  in  the  ministry  ;  his  friends  say,  "  he  had  ex- 
perienced a  growth,  from  a  good  beginning  to  a 
large  advancement,  in  which  he  was  at  times 
greatly  enabled,  by  Divine  aid,  to  deliver  much 
excellent  doctrine,  under  which,  such  whose  minds 
were  gathered  into  a  true  inward  worship  of  God 
in  spirit,  were  much  comforted  and  satisfied,  and 
such  as  were  negligent  worshippers,  were  closely 
exhorted  to  more  attention  to  their  duty  in  the 
great  work  of  religion,  and  the  soul's  salvation. 
Many  times  he  sounded  an  alarm  to  the  rebellious 
and  gainsaying,  warning  them  to  repent  and  amend 
their  ways,  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  trouble." 

In  his  communications  in  the  ministry  he  had  a 
clear  delivery,  and  a  ready  utterance.  His  style 
was  familiar  aud  easily  understood  by  even  the 
simple  and  illiterate,  whilst  his  matter  was  well 
connected,  his  doctriue  sound,  well  adapted  to  his 
auditory,  and  having  through  the  divine  unction 
attending  it,  a  great  and  happy  effect  upon  the 
hearers. 

He  was  frequent  in  the  attendance  of  burials, 
saying  "  it  was  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing than  the  house  of  mirth."  On  such  occasions, 
there  were  often  great  gatherings  of  different  pro- 
fessors, and  he  was  frequently  led  therein  very 
eminently  to  labour  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  A 
clear  sight  and  sense  of  the  condition  of  those 
gathered  appeared  to  be  given  him,  and  his  close 
and  searching  doctriue  was  delivered  without  af- 
fectation, in  that  love  which  wishcth  well  to  all 
men. 

During  his  short  period  of  labour  he  visited  some 
neighbouring  Yearly  Meetings,  as  well  as  many 
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if  the  meetings  in  his  own,  and  his  services  were 
ery  acceptable  to  Friends.  As  a  man,  he  was 
xemplary  in  life ;  his  deportment  was  meek  and 
mmble,  his  conversation  was  innocently  cheerful, 
ret  without  lightness,  his  words  being  pleasant 
et  savoury.  In  plainness  he  was  also  consistent. 
Ie  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  husband,  a  kind 
ather  and  neighbour.  In  affliction  and  disappoint- 
oent  he  did  not  murmur,  but  cheerfully  submitted 
o  the  dispensations  of  providence. 

In  his  last  public  testimony,  he  spoke  of  those 
yho  were  raised  up  by  the  Lord  in  the  ministry, 
rho,  when  the  service  was  accomplished,  and  they 
tripped  of  the  jewels  with  which  he  had  adorned 
hem  for  his  service,  were  reduced  to  a  low,  hum- 
»le  state  of  mind,  in  which  they  felt  themselves 
o  be  among  the  least  in  the  flock. 

After  an  illness  of  nine  days,  during  which  he 
nanifested  a  very  patient,  resigned  disposition, 
leing  favoured  with  a  clear  understanding  and 
onseious  that  death  was  near,  he  was  enlarged  in 
ervent  supplication,  and  then  he  quietly  departed 
ike  a  lamb,  without  sigh  or  groan."  He  deceased 
'ourth  mo.  5th,  1769,  being  thirty-five  years  old. 

About  five  years  before  his  death  he  removed 
rom  Buckingham  to  Abington,  where  he  resided 

0  his  close. 

■  

For  "The  Friend." 

There  is  true  poetry  in  the  following  piece  by 
he  late  John  Pierpont,  and  though  it  does  not  set 
orth,  as  fully  as  we  could  wish,  the  christian's 
;round  of  hope  in  death,  yet  it  may  perhaps  sug- 
;est  profitable  thoughts  in  some  of  the  readers  of 

The  Friend,"  if  allowed  a  corner  in  that  journal, 
3  well  as  gratify  a  correct  taste.  X. 

To  fall  on  the  battle-field,  fighting  for  my  dear 
ountry — that  would  not  be  hard.'- — The  Neighbours. 

Oh  no,  no — let  rae  lie 
Not  on  a  field  of  a  battle,  when  I  die  ! 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-horse  crush  my  helmed  head 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knife, 
That  I  have  drawn  against  a  brother's  life, 

Be  in  my  hand  when  death 
Thunders  along,  and  tramples  me  beneath 

His  heavy  squadron's  heels, 
Or  gory  felloes  of  his  cannon's  wheels. 

From  such  a  dying  bed, 
Though  o'er  it  float  the  stripes  of  white  and  red, 

And  the  bald  eagle  crings 
The  clustered  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wings, 

To  sparkle  in  ray  sight, 
Oh,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight  1 

I  know  that  beauty's  eye 
Is  all  the  brighter  where  the  gay  pennants  fly, 
And  brazen  helmets  dance, 

1  And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifted  lance; 

I  know  that  bards  have  sung, 
And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rung 

In  honour  of  the  brave 
Who  on  the  battle-field  have  found  a  grave  : 

I  know  that  o'er  their  bones 
'  Have  grateful  hands  piled  monumental  stones. 

Sume  of  those  piles  I've  seen  : 
The  one  at  Lexington,  upon  the  green, 

Where  the  first  blood  was  shed, 
And  to  my  country's  independence  led  ; 

And  others,  on  our  shore. 
The  ;i  Battle  Monument.''  at  Baltimore, 

And  that  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Ay,  and  abroad,  a  few  more  famous  still ; 

Thy  "  tomb,"  Themistoeles, 
That  look3  out  yet  upon  the  Grecian  seas, 

And  which  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  from  the  gulf  of  Salamis. 

And  thine,  too,  have  I  seen, 
Thy  mound  of  earth,  Patroclus,  robed  in  green, 

That,  like  a  natural  knoll, 
Sheep  climb  and  nibble  over  as  they  stroll, 

Watched  by  some  turbaned  boy, 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 


Such  honours  grace  the  bed, 
I  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head, 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out, 
The  conquered  flying  and  the  conqueror's  shout. 

But,  as  his  eye  grows  dim, 
What  is  a  column  or  a  mound  to  him  ? 

What,  to  the  parting  soul, 
The  mellow  note  of  bugles?  What  the  roll 

Of  drums  ?  No  !  let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  heaven  bends  o'er  me  lovingly, 

And  the  soft  summer  air, 
As  it  goes  by  me,  stirs  my  thin,  white  hair, 

And  from  my  forehead  dries 
The  death  damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 

Seem  waiting  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  clear  depths  !  Or  let  me  leave 

The  world,  when  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends  are  gathered, 

And  the  calm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare, 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 
With  kindred  spirits — spirits  who  have  blessed 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labours,  cares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

In  my  dying  hour, 
When  riches,  fame  and  honour  have  no  power 

To  bear  the  spirit  up, 
Or  from  my  lips  to  turn  aside  the  cup 

That  all  must  drink  at  last, 
Oh,  let  me  draw  refreshment  from  the  past ! 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back, 
With  peace  and  joy,  along  my  earthly  track, 

And  see  that  all  the  seeds 
That  I  have  scattered  there,  in  virtuous  deeds, 

Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given, 
Already,  fruits  of  which  to  taste  in  heaven  ! 

And  though  no  grassy  mound 
Or  granite  pile  says  'tis  heroic  ground 

Where  my  remains  repose. 
Still  will  I  hope — vain  hope  perhaps — that  those 

Whom  I  have  striven  to  bless, 
The  wanderer  reclaimed,  the  fatherless 

May  stand  around  my  grave, 
With  the  poor  prisoner,  and  the  poorest  slave, 

And  breathe  an  humble  prayer, 
That  they  maydie  like  him  whose  bones  are  mould 
ing  there. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 

Free  Labour  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  experiment,  unique  of  its  kind,  of  stripping 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  first  of  slavery,  then  of 
monopoly,  and  substituting  free  labour  and  free 
trade,  might  have  been  expected  still  to  excite  deep 
interest  in  England,  and  to  be  watched  with  sedu- 
lous care.  As  men  of  business,  we  ought  to  have 
seen  to  the  effect  of  our  expenditure  of  twenty 
millions.  As  friends  of  freedom  and  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  we  ought  to  have  asked  whether  what  we 
had  done  was  turning  out  ill  or  well.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  for  many  years  no  British  traveller — for 

—  Trollope  is  scarcely  an  exception,  considering 
the  shortness  of  his  stay — has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  those  islands,  and  tell  his  country- 
men, from  actual  inquiry  on  the  spot,  what  has 
come  of  that  great  experiment.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Americans  have  paid  this  matter  some  of 
the  attention  it  so  well  deserves.  Twice  have 
highly  intelligent  travellers  from  that  country 
visited  the  British  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  investigating  how  things  really  stand. 
And  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  that  both 

—  Bigelow  in  1850,  and  —  Sewell  ten  years  later, 
after  a  diligent  and  candid  examination,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  ;  namely,  that  the  calamities 
which  befell  the  islands  in  1847  and  the  next  few 
years,  were  mainly  produced  by  causes  indepen- 
dent of  emancipation ;  especially  by  the  lack  of 
capital,  by  absenteeism,  "  which  more  than  aught 
else  has  cursed  these  islands,"  by  the  frightful 
abuses  engendered  during  centuries  of  slavery  and 
monopoly  combined,  and  by  the  sudden  loss  of  that 
monopoly.   They  both  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 


although  labour  has  been  and  is  deficient,  it  has 
not  been  the  deficiency  of  labour,  but  those  other 
causes  that  for  a  time  wrought  such  ruin.  And 
further,  they  tell  us  that  the  ground  having  been 
cleared  by  those  calamities,  as  in  Ireland  by  the 
famine,  the  West  Indies  are  now  making  astonish- 
ing progress  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  the 
negro  under  freedom  is  "rising  infinitely  above  his 
condition  when  a  slave." 

Such  are  the  conclusions  at  which  these  gentle- 
men have  independently  arrived,  and  for  which, 
we  must  say,  they  furnish  a  large  mass  of  evidence. 
But  although  Sewell  declares  that  he  "  came  to 
the  West  Indies  imbued  with  the  American  idea 
that  African  freedom  had  been  a  curse  to  every 
branch  of  agricultural  and  commercial  industry," 
we  still  might  doubt  whether  some  anti-slavery 
bias  had  not  caused  him  to  "leave  them  over- 
whelmed with  the  very  opposite  conviction,"  were 
it  not  that  the  official  statistics  in  our  Parliamentary 
Blue-books  give  irrefragable  demonstration  that 
his  picture  is  not  over-colored.  Those,  for  exam- 
ple, who  imagine  that  our  West  Indies  are  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  inhabited  by  a  horde  of  half-savage 
Quashees,  "up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkin,"  as  — 
Carlyle  was  pleased  to  describe  them,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  in  the  four  years  ending  with 
1857,  the  exports  and  imports  of  these  small  is- 
lands were  valued  at  £37,000,000,  and  have 
greatly  increased  since ;  while  in  that  year  their 
total  trade  was  worth  nearly  eleven  millions,  the 
value  of  their  sugar  alone  amounting  to  no  less 
than  £5,618,000.  This  fact  might  a  priori,  have 
seemed  incredible  considering  the  powerful  compe- 
tition of  Cuba,  which  enjoys  a  still  better  climate, 
and  a  boundless  supply  of  slaves,  fed  by  the  slave 
trade,  to  the  amount  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  labourers.  Nor  yet  could  it  have  been 
supposed  beforehand  that,  under  that  powerful 
competition,  and  with  slavery  and  monopoly  swept 
away,  the  fourteen  West  Indian  Islands — leaving 
out  Jamacia,  where  exceptional  causes  have  been 
at  work — would  actually  export  more  sugar  now 
than  in  those  good  old  days.  Such,  however,  is 
the  fact.  And  if  we  add  the  two  exceptional 
islands,  Jamaica  and  Mauritius,  we  find  the  still 
more  amazing  result,  that  all  our  sugar  islands  to- 
gether, West  and  East,  so  far  from  producing  less 
sugar  than  in  the  days  of  slavery,  actually  pro- 
duce upwards  of  4,000,000  cwt.  now,  against  but 
3,000,000  cwt.  in  the  days  of  forced  labour  and 
differential  duties. 

No  doubt  the  immigrants  from  India  and  else- 
where have  helped  to  bring  about  this  result.  In 
Mauritius,  above  all,  and  in  Trinidad  and  Guiana 
among  the  West  Indies,  the  immigration  has  been 
highly  beneficial.  In  Jamaica  it  has  been  so 
scandalously  mismanaged  (everything  always  is 
and  was  scandalously  mismanaged  in  Jamaica), 
that  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  laid  out,  and  the 
island  oppressed  with  taxation,  with  scarcely  any 
result.  But  the  present  production  of  sugar  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  native  negroes ;  and  — 
Sewell  demonstrates  that,  but  for  the  folly  of  the 
agents  by  whom  most  of  the  estates  have  been 
mismanaged,  a  far  larger  supply  of  such  labour 
would  have  been  at  hand.  The  system  pursued 
has  almost  universally  been  that  of  seeking  to  force 
the  negro  to  work  below  market  rate  of  wages,  by 
threatening  to  turn  him  out  of  his  cottage  and  al- 
lotment if  he  refused.  In  many  thousands  of  cases 
these  threats  were  at  last  executed,  with  the  obvi- 
ous and  inevitable  consequence,  that  the  negro, 
driven  from  his  home  on  the  plantation,  to  which 
he  generally  had  an  almost  catlike  affection,  set- 
tled elsewhere,  and,  having  built  his  cottage,  and 
brought  waste  land  into  tillage,  was  not  only  lost 
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to  the  estate  himself,  but  acted  as  a  pioneer  for 
others.  All  writers  on  the  West  Indies  deplore 
this  insane  system,  to  which  the  lack  of  labourers 
has  in  a  great  degree  been  owing ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  planters  had  some  excuse  for  it  in  their 
utter  want  of  capital  for  the  payment  of  wages  in 
cash.  With  all  this,  however,  the  labour  force,  at 
least  in  Jamacia,  is  strangely  frittered  away. 
Three  men  will  be  set  to  watch  one  herd  of  cattle. 
And  the  hoe  being  still  in  use  instead  of  the  horse- 
plough,  fifteen  men  are  wasted  where  one  would 
suffice  with  the  aid  of  the  latter  implement.  But, 
after  all,  —  Sewell  states  "  most  unequivocally," 
that,  "  after  diligent  enquiry,  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  a  siugle  property  abandoned  from  want 
of  labour  alone."  Where  a  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  it  has  arisen,  it  has  almost  invariably 
been  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  for  the  regular 
payment  of  wages.  On  the  roads  and  in  the 
copper  mines,  where  five  men  are  needed  fifteen 
will  apply,  and  they  will  work  eight  hours  a  day 
for  six  days  in  the  week  through  the  year.  The 
question  whether  labour  is  deficient  or  not  is  vehe- 
mently debated  even  in  Jamacia  itself;  but  the 
clue  to  the  mystery  was  given  in  a  few  words  by 
one  of  the  mining  negroes,  who  was  asked  by  — 
Sewell  why  he  liked  such  severe  toil  underground 
better  than  the  easy  work  on  the  estates.  "Massa," 
was  his  reply,  "  Buckra  don't  pay." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Sewell's  book  is 
that  in  which,  passing  from  island  to  island,  he 
describes  the  state  of  the  negro  peasantry.  His 
accounts  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the 
governors  and  other  authorities;  and  they  are  the 
more  striking  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
parallel  picture,  drawn  with  such  a  master  hand 
by  —  Olmsted,  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States.  Touching  first  at  Barbadoes,  — 
Sewell  is  struck  by  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of 
the  cottages  thickly  scattered  over  the  island,  and 
by  the  orderly  and  industrious  habits  of  their  occu- 
piers. On  Sundays  he  fouud  them  "  as  respect- 
ably dressed  as  any  people  in  the  world,  and 
thronging  their  churches— intelligent,  God-fearing 
citizens,  loyal  to  their  faith,  loyal  to  themselves, 
loyal  to  the  Government  of  England  :  and  their 
diligence  was  proved  by  the  almost  garden  cultiva- 
tion of  every  square  yard  of  available  land,  while, 
despite  its  high  price,  the  peasant  proprietors  have 
increased  in  fifteen  years  from  1 1 00  to  3537.  In 
St.  Lucia,  more  than  two  thousand  negroes  had 
purchased  land,  while  at  the  same  time  the  export 
of  sugar  has  doubled  since  emancipation.  Tobago 
i3  a  mere  speck  in  the  ocean,  but  it  contains  2500 
negro  freeholders  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Some  complaints,  however,  were  made 
during  —  Sewell's  visit,  by  the  newspapers,  of  the 
"perverse  selfishness"  of  these  negroes.  But  it 
turned  out  that  this  perverse  selfishness  con>i>ted 
in  their  hireing  labour  to  help  them  in  the  tillage 
of  their  freeholds  "at  higher  wages  than  the  os- 
tates  could  afford  to  pay."  Passing  on  to  Gra- 
nada, we  read:  "If  the  houses  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  have  fallen  into  ruin  because  capital 
has  left  the  island,  there  is  some  compensation  in 
the  fact  that  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  peas- 
antry have  exceedingly  multiplied  and  improved, 
and  that  villages  have  risen  into  existence  with 
marvellous  rapidity."  Nearly  7000  persons  are 
living  in  villages  built  since  emancipation,  of  whom 
over  2000  are  owners  of  laud  ;  and  in  the  whole 
island  but  sixty  paupers  are  dependent  on  public 
charity.  In  St.  Vincent,  8209  persons  were  liv- 
ing, in  1857,  in  houses  built  by  themselves  since 
emancipation;  and  in  the  last  twelve  years  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  acres  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation  by  small  proprietors,  who  "  are 


enjoying  unexampled  prosperity."  No  paupers 
are  to  be  found. 

—  Sewell  took  pains  to  trace  the  labourers  of 
Trinidad,  from  the  time  of  emancipation,  "  And 
the  great  majority  of  them  can,  I  think,  be  fol- 
lowed step  by  step,  not  downward  in  the  path  of 
idleness  and  poverty,  but  upwards  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  to  positions  of  greater  independence." 
In  no  colony  did  the  planters  go  to  greater  lengths 
in  the  folly  of  ejecting  labourers  who  would  not 
work  for  reduced  wages ;  but  these  men  bought 
land  and  built  villages,  and  have  made  more  sapid 
progress  in  intelligence  aud  prosperity  than  their 
brethren  who  have  remained  on  the  estates.  Land 
in  Antigua  fetches  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  yet  the 
negroes  contrive  to  save  capital,  and  become,  as 
elsewhere,  thriving  and  industrious  proprietors. 
Nor  does  this  discourage  trade.  Since  emancipa- 
tion the  export  of  sugar  has  increased  by  six  mil- 
lion pounds  per  annum  upon  twenty  million.  The 
imports  are  doubled.  Instead  of  an  average  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  khips,  the  ports  are  now 
entered  by  nearly  seven  hundred  ships  in  the  year. 
In  fact,  taking  all  the  leeward  group  together,  the 
export  of  sugar  has  largely  increased  ;  while  the 
imports  are  nearly  doubled.  And  "in  all  these 
colonies  the  condition  of  the  free  peasant  rises  in- 
finitely above  the  condition  of  the  slave." 

It  is  from  Jamacia  that  the  complaints  against 
the  negroes  have  come  which  rung  through  the 
world.  Yet  —  Sewell  confirms  the  assertion  of 
many  other  high  authorities,  that  the  Creoles  dis- 
play no  sloth  and  no  degeneracy  when  their  labour 
brings  them  its  due  return.  He  found  the  settlers  in 
the  mountains  "  as  independent  and  well  off  as  one 
could  wish  to  see  any  people  in  the  world."  In 
the  plain,  "  all  the  settlers  own  a  horse  and 
stock  of  some  kind.  Their  cottages  are  neat  and 
tidy,  and  are  shrouded  with  cocoas  and  plantains. 
Most  of  the  inferior  ones  have  but  a  single  room. 
The  pitch-pine  floor  is  carefully  polished — a  bed 
stands  in  one  corner — a  table,  bearing  all  the 
crockery  of  the  establishment,  occupies  another 
corner ;  there  are  no  glass  windows,  but  blinds 
placed  cunningly  for  purposes  of  ventilation." 
"These  people,"  he  adds,  "who  live  comfortably 
and  independently,  own  houses  and  stock,  pay 
taxes,  poll  votes,  and  build  churches,  are  the  same 
people  whom  we  have  heard  represented  as  idle, 
worthless  fellows,  obstinately  opposed  to  work, 
and  ready  to  live  on  an  orange  or  banana  rather 
than  earn  their  daily  bread;  *  *  but  any  un- 
prejudiced resident  of  Jamaica  will  endorse  the 
statement  here  made,  that  the  peasantry  are  as 
orderly  and  industrious  a  people  as  may  be  found 
in  the  same  latitude  throughout  the  world.  The 
present  generation  of  Jamaica  Creoles  are  no  more 
to  be  likened  to  their  slave  ancestors  than  the  in- 
telligent English  labourer  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury can  be  likened  to  the  serfs  of  Athelstane  or 
Athelin";."  —  Sewell  again  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing  how  "charmed"  he  was  with  "the  happy, 
contented,  and  independent  inhabitants."  "I  never 
lived  among  a  more  cheerful  or  a  more  civil  people. 
Each  man,  woman,  or  child  that  you  meet  along 
the  road  gives  a  hearty  '  Good-moruin',  massa,' 
and  a  respectful  salutation."  Finally,  he  declares 
that  remembering  the  disadvantages,  under  which 
they  have  laboured,  "  the  position  of  the  Jamaica 
peasants  in  1800  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  who 
encourage  the  vulgar  lie  that  the  African  cannot 
be  elevated.  *  *  I  am  utterly  amazed  at  the 
progress  they  have  made." 

The  applause  and  honours  of  a  vain  world  sink 
into  nothing  before  the  honour  that  comes  from 
God  only. 


The  Spirit  Quickening. 

"  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profit  I 
nothing." — John  vi.  63. 

All  real  religion  begins  with  the  quickeniugH 
the  spirit.    When  we  experience  this,  we  begin  I 
breathe  after  spiritual  things ;  we  open  our  eyesvL 
a  new  world ;  we  hunger  and  thirst  after  rig  j| 
eousness;  and  at  length  taste  that  the  Lord  j 
gracious.    We  have  new  thoughts,  new  desir  j 
new  hopes,  new  fears,  new  joys  and  new  sorroli 
The  eye  fixes  on  Christ,  the  heart  goes  out  t 
Christ,  and  the  chief  desire  of  the  soul  is  to  be  li  i 
Christ.    The  spirit  not  only  quickens  us  at  fir 
so  that  we  pass  from  death  unto  life,  but  all  throu  L 
life  we  need  and  are  dependent  on  the  spiri  i 
quickening.     He  quickens  us  to  pray  and 
quickens  us  in  prayer.    His  quickening  it  is  th] 
puts  life  into  our  graces,  energy  into  our  praye; , 
confidence  into  our  expectations,  and  enables  us 
resist  Satan,  steadfast  in  the  faith.    If  his  quic  , 
ening  power  is  withheld,  we  soon  grow  dull,  col 
lifeless  and  inactive.    Every  duty  becomes  a  tas 
every  privilege  a  burden,  and  every  cross  appea 
insupportable.    While  under  the  quickening  oper 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  we  can  do  all  things;  but  witl 
out  his  quickening  we  can  do  nothing.  Ofte; 
very  often,  have  we  to  cry  out,  from  bitter  exper| 
ence,  "  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust :  quiekej 
thou  me  according  unto  thy  word." 

"  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit"  quickeneth,  < 
"giveth  life." — 2  Cor.  iii.  6. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  16,  1861. 


Within  the  past  week  we  have  received  a  printei 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  froijj 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  MA 
Pleasant  by  adjournments,  from  tlw  1th  to  thi 
10th  q/'the  10th  mo.  inclusive,  1861. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  Quarl 
terly  Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  their  represent 
tatives  are,  *****  All  of  whom  wenl 
present  except  three,  for  the  absence  of  whonj 
satisfactory  reasons  were  given. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  thn 
Treasurers'  account,  report  to  a  future  sitting  thq 
state  thereof,  what  sum,  if  any,  may  be  necessard 
to  raise  for  the  use  of  this  meeting  the  present  year] 
and  the  name  of  a  Friend  for  treasurer. 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  confer  lo-\ 
gether,  and  if  way  opens,  propose  to  next  sitting.] 
the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting  as 
clerk  the  present  year,  and  one  to  assist  him,  and 
also,  the  names  of  two  Friends  for  messengers  td 
the  women's  meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Ihird  of  the  week,  and  eighth  of  the  month. — 
The  meeting  gathered  according  to  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Nathan  P.  Hall  on  behalf  of  the  representatives 
reported  they  had  conferred  together,  but  were 
unable  to  agree  on  any  names  to  offer  to  the  meet- 
ing for  clerk  and  assistant,  therefore,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  of  this  meeting,  the  present  clerks 
are  coutinued  in  their  respective  stations. 

He  also  reported  that  they  were  united  in  pro- 
posing the  names  of  Elisha  Hollingsworth  and 
Joseph  Wilson,  for  messengers  to  the  women's 
meeting,  which  being  satisfactory,  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  service. 

The  meeting  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
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he  state  of  society,  and  progressed  therein  to  the 
burth  query,  the  remaining  queries  are  referred  to 
lext  sitting. 

Stillwater  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  that  Plain- 
ield  Monthly  Meeting  is  without  a  correspondent, 
iy  the  removal  of  Samuel  Stanley  beyond  the 
imits  of  this  meeting;  the  representatives  from 
Stillwater  are  desired  to  confer  together  and  pro- 
lose  to  a  future  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend  to 
ill  the  vacancy. 

The  meeting  is  also  informed  that  Westland 
Monthly  Meeting  is  without  a  correspondent,  the 
epreseutatives  from  Redstone  are  desired  to  con- 
fer together  and  offer  the  name  of  a  Friend  for 
bat  service. 

1  Then  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Fourth  of  the  iveek,  and  ninth  of  the  month, — 
die  meeting  gathered  about  the  time  adjourned 
o. 

1  The  remaining  queries  were  now  read  with  an- 
wers  thereto  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  a  sum- 
mary thereof  being  as  follows,  viz  : 
'  Summary. — 1st.  All  our  meetings  for  worship 
'nd  discipline  have  been  attended,  and  generally 
U  the  greater  part  of  Friends,  though  some  are 
emissinthisimportant  duty;  unbecoming  behaviour 
herein  generally  guarded  against,  except  a  few 
[□stances  of  sleeping;  the  hour  of  meeting  pretty 
Veil  observed. 

2d.  Most  Friends  appear  to  maintain  love 
bwards  each  other  in  a  good  degree  as  becomes 
|ur  christian  profession.  Tale-bearing  and  detrac- 
r.on  are  mostly  discouraged,  and  when  differences 
jrise  endeavours  are  used  to  end  them. 

3d.  Many  Friends  endeavour,  by  example  and 
recept,  to  educate  their  children,  and  those  under 
aeir  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and 
•pparel,  to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious 
tooks,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 
lorld,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  read  the  Holy 
criptures. 

4th.  As  far  as  appears,  Friends  are  clear  of  im- 
orting,  vending,  distilling,  and  with  few  excep- 
'ons  the  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  of 
requenting  taverns,  but  not  quite  clear  of  attend- 
jg  places  of  diversion  :  some  care  is  extended  in 
je  above  deficiencies  :  moderation  and  temperance 
I  a  good  degree  observed. 

5th.  The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  circum- 
.ances  of  tbose  who  appear  likely  to  require  aid 
ave  been  inspected  and  relieved,  they  are  advised 
pd  assisted  in  such  employment  as  they  are  capa- 
le  of,  and  some  care  is  taken  to  promote  the 
;hool  education  of  their  children. 

6th.  We  believe  Friends  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  military 
brvices,  clandestine  trade,  prize  goods,  and  lot- 
:ries  ;  except  that  some  of  our  members  sometimes 
fjttend  meetings  where  a  hireling  ministry  is  sup- 
ported ;  and  a  few  in  all  the  Quarters  have  given 
pine  encouragement  to  military  services ;  in  some 
j:  which  cases  of  deficiency,  some  care  has  been 
I.  .ken. 

I  7th.  As  far  as  appears,  Friends  are  careful  to 
|  ve  within  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and 
L)  avoid  involving  themselves  in  business  beyond 
jjeir  ability  to  manage;  generally  just  in  their 
i  ealings,  and  mostly  punctual  in  complying  with 
leir  engagements,  and  when  any  give  reasonable 
.rounds  for  fear  in  these  respects,  care  is  extended 
»  them. 

,  8th.  Friends  bear  a  testimony  against  slavery; 

ue  people  of  color  under  our  direction  are  suitably 
[jrovided  for,  and  instructed  in  useful  learning. 
!   9th.  A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal  with 

.fenders  seasonably  and  impartially,  and  to  evince 
if)  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  spirit  of 


meekness  and  love  before  judgment  is  placed  upon 
them  ;  except  some  of  the  Quarters  report  that 
those  who  separated  from  us  in  1854,  are  not  under 
care. 

Annual  Answers. — 1st.  No  new  meeting  set 
tied. 

2d.  Some  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  under  the 
tuition  of  teachers  in  membership  with  us. 

3d.  The  queries  addressed  to  the  Quarterly, 
Monthly,  and  Preparative  Meetings,  are  read  and 
answered  therein,  as  directed. 

George  Smith,  an  elder  and  member  of  West- 
land  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  departed 
this  life  the  15th  of  7th  mo.  last,  in  the  87th  year 
of  his  age. 

Hannah  Vail,  an  elder  and  member  of  Plain- 
field  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  departed 
this  life  the  28th  of  9th  mo.,  1860,  in  the  82d 
year  of  her  age. 

Mary  Doudna,  an  elder  and  member  of  Ridge 
Particular  and  Sumerset  Monthly  Meeting,  de- 
parted this  life  the  8th  of  the  10th  mo.,  1860,  in 
the  86th  year  of  her  age. 

Sarah  Mott,  a  minister  and  member  of  South- 
land Particular  and  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting, 
departed  this  life  the  28th  of  2d  mo.  last,  in  the 
60th  year  of  her  age. 

By  reports  received  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, on  primary  schools,  it  appears  that  there  are, 
1032  children  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school ;  27 
schools,  including  five  family  schools,  have  been 
taught,  generally  for  the  term  of  three  or  six 
months  each,  at  which,  and  at  our  boarding  school, 
338  children  have  been  receiving  education ;  509 
have  been  attending  District  schools;  72  have  at- 
tended District  and  Subscription  schools;  111 
have  not  been  going  to  school  the  past  year,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  reported  to  have  been  receiving 
instruction  at  home. 

The  subject  is  again  referred  to  the  attention  of 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and  they  are 
directed  to  send  up  to  this  meeting  explicit  accounts 
next  year,  as  heretofore. 

Women's  meeting  forwarded  to  this,  a  concern 
which  had  been  revived  and  united  with  by  their 
meeting,  that  our  discipline  should  be  put  in  prac- 
tice in  reference  to  treating  with  all  offenders;  which 
claiming  the  solid  consideration  of  this  meeting, 
was  united  with  and  the  subject  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  Monthly  Meetings,  and  concerned 
Friends,  and  they  are  desired  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  discipline  in  the  spirit  thereof. 

The  representatives  from  Stillwater,  reported 
the  name  of  John  Vail  for  correspondent  for  Plain- 
field  Monthly  Meeting,  which  being  satisfactory, 
he  is  appointed  to  that  service ;  address  Lloydsville, 
Belmont  county,  Ohio. 

The  representatives  from  Redstone,  reported  the 
name  of  Wm.  Hancock  for  correspondent  for  West- 
land  Monthly  Meeting,  which  being  satisfactory, 
he  is  appointed  to  that  service  ;  address  East  Beth- 
lehem, Washington  county,  Pa. 

The  committee  to  settle  the  Treasurer's  account, 
produced  the  following  report,  which  is  satisfactory, 
and  the  Friend  therein  named  for  Treasurer,  is 
appointed  to  the  service. 

Report. — The  committee  to  settle  the  Treasurer's 
account,  find  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  $173.10, 
and  think  it  not  necessary  to  raise  any  more  for 
the  use  of  the  meeting  this  year ;  and  we  are  united 
in  proposing  that  Wm.  Hall,  Jr.,  be  continued 
Treasurer. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

*    #  # 

Then  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon. 


Fifth  clay  afternoon. — The  meeting  again  as- 
sembled. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  our  Boarding 
School  produced  the  following  report;  which  being 
considered,  the  propositions  therein  made  are  adopt- 
ed ;  and  the  meeting  taking  into  consideration  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Institution,  concluded  to  re- 
commend the  raising  of  six  hundred  dollars  the 
present  year,  by  free  subscriptions  in  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings,  which  are  desired  to  report 
thereon  to  this  meeting  next  year. 

Report, — From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  com- 
mittee, it  appears  that  the  amount  charged  for 
board  and  tuition  for  session  ending  3d  month 
19th,  1861,  for  an  average  of  about  seventy-four 
pupils  was  ....  .  $2974  55 
Articles  sold  and  entertainment  .      175  15 

Live  stock  and  provisions  on  hand      .      457  25 


Amounting  to 
Expenses 


$3606  95 
3973  61 


Leaving  a  deficiency  for  the  session  of  $366  66 
Amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition 
for  session  ending  Ninth  mo.  12th, 
1861,  for  an  average  of  about  nine 

pupils   $302  27 

Articles  sold  and  entertainment         .  89  90 

Provisions  on  hand    .        .        .       .  81  37 

Live  stock   315  00 

Produce  of  farm       ....  424  00 


Amounting  to 

Expenses 


And  a  deficiency  for  the  year 


$1212 

54 

1323 

34 

$110 

80 

477 

46 

From  an  examination  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  school,  it  appears 
there  are  balances  in  favour  of  the 
Institution  considered  collectable,  to 
the  amount  of  .  .  .  .  $1198  36 
Cash  on  hand  .....  202  51 
Provisions  on  hand    .       .       .       .       81  37 

Live  stock  315  00 

Produce  of  farm        ....      424  00 


Amounting  to  $2221  24 

Debts  owing  by  the  Institution  includ- 
ing interest  .....    3497  13 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of  '  .  .  .  $1275  89 
The  deficiency  reported  last 

year  was  ....  244  20 
Deficiency  the  present  year   .  477  46 

Making  *  721  66 


Leaving  a  further  deficiency  of  .  .  $554  23 
Which  appears  to  have  accumulated  in 

part  as  follows : 
Loss  on  stock  by  accident  .        .        .    $125  00 
Probable  loss  on  debts  considered  good 

last  year  .  .  .  .  .  50  01 
Interest  on  debts  owing  by  the  school 

since  last  report     .        .       .  150  00 

Depreciation  in  the  value  of  stock  from 

former  estimate,  twenty-five  per  cent.  78  75 
Probable  loss  on  accounts  charged  to 

last  winter  session         .       .       .     160  27 

Making  ....  $564  03 
Another  very  considerable  source  of  loss  has 
resulted  from  the  practice  of  not  charging  interest 
on  accounts  remaining  unpaid.  The  committee 
have  therefore  instructed  the  superintendent  to 
charge  interest  on  all  accounts  owing  the  Institu- 
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tion  for  board  and  tuition  when  the  same  becomes 
due,  according  to  the  terms  of  admission. 

From  a  settlement  with  the  Treasurer  it  appears 
that  there  is  interest  on  the  Benevolent  Fund  in 
his  hands  unexpended,  due  to  : 

Redstone  Quarter,  .  .  .  $13  22 
Short  Creek,   "  ...  8  09 

Salem,  "  .  *  .       .  7  13 

Stillwater,      "  ...         26  66 

Springfield,     "  ...         10  86 

Pennsville,     "  ...         27  29 

The  committee  suggested  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  in  future,  an  addition  of  3  dollars  be  charged 
for  the  winter,  and  2  dollars  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion, making  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  per 
year  eighty  dollars.  This  addition  of  5  dollars 
per  scholar  per  year,  we  hope  with  proper  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  Institution,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  place  it  in  a  condition  to  meet  all  expenses 
incurred. 

The  committee  also  think  best  to  ask  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  give  the  acting  committee  the  liberty 
of  suspending  the  school  in  case  the  number  of 
scholars  should  be  so  small  that  its  continuance 
would  be  the  means  of  materially  increasing  its 
indebtedness. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  Tenth  mo. 
9th,  1861.  *    *  Clerk. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  since 
last  year  were  read,  and  its  proceedings  approved. 

*  *  *  *  are  appointed  to  have  three  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Minutes  of  this  meeting  printed, 
divide  them  among  the  Quarters,  and  call  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  amount  of  expense. 

Having  now  brought  the  business  to  a  close,  and 
feeling,  we  trust,  a  good  degree  of  thankfulness  for 
the  favours  received  while  being  thus  together,  the 
meeting  solemnly  concludes,  to  meet  agaiQ  at  the 
appointed  time  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

George  Gilbert,  Clerk. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  two  Armies — The  following  es 
timate  of  the  number  of  men  called  into  the  field  on 
both  sides  is  said  to  be  reliable.    The  rebel  force  in  the 
department  of  the  Potomac,  150,000,  other  parts  of  Vir 
ginia,  90,000,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  117,000  ;  Mis 
souri,  60,000  ;  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  39,000  ;  at 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  Galveston,  40,000  ; 
total,  496,000.    The  aggregate  of  the  Federal  forces  is 
stated  to  be  512,000. 

The  Feeling  Abroad. — The  news  from  Europe  at  the 
State  Department  is  understood  lo  be  satisfactory,  there 
being  no  longer  any  apprehension  that  France  or  Great 
Britain  will  soon  recognize  or  in  any  way  aid  the 
"  Southern  Confederacy." 

Affairs  in  Missouri. — -Advices  from  the  Federal  army 
at  .Springfield,  to  the  6th  inst.  The  removal  of  Gen. 
Fremont  from  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  bad 
created  great  dissatisfaction,  especially  in  the  German 
portion  of  the  army.  On  being  superseded  by  Gen. 
Hunter,  Fremont  immediately  returned  with  400  men  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  received  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  with  much  enthusiasm.  Later  intelli- 
gence denies  the  previou:-ly  received  statement  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  Fremont's  removal.  Major  Finny 
who  left  Springfield  with  Gen.  Fremont,  it  is  stated, 
carried  off  the  army  chest  containing  S300,000,  having 
failed  to  pay  the  troops.  Finny  was,  however, arrested, 
the  money  secured  and  returned  to  Springfield.  Geo. 
Price's  army  occupied  a  strong  position  on  Crain  Creek, 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Springfield.  Gen.  M'Cul- 
lougb's  army  was  still  nearer  the  Arkansas  line.  Accord- 
ing to  information  received  by  Gen;  Banter,  it  appears 
probable  that  Price  will  not  venture  to  attack  tin  Fede- 
ral forces,  and  that  he  will  retreat  into  Arkansas. 

On  the  Till  inst.,  a  large  body  of  rebels  entrenched 
at  Belmont,  Mo.,  nearly  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  whs 
attacked  by  an  expedition  of  several  thousand  U.  S. 
troops  from  Cairo,  under  Generals  Grant  and  M'Cler- 
nand.  A  fenrful  engagement  took  place,  attended  with 
severe  losses  on  both  sides.  That  of  the  Federal  troops 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  is  said  to  be  about  350. 
men,  and  that  of  the  rebels  still  heavier.  After  the  en- 
gagement they  abandoned  lielmout  and  joined  the  rebel 


army  at  Columbus.  The  U.  S.  troops  returned  to  Cairo 
with  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

The  St.  Louis  Evening  News  says  that  slavery  is  rap- 
idly vanishing  from  Missouri.  Fugitive  slaves  are 
constantly  departing  for  the  free  states,  and  secession- 
ists are  leaving  the  State  for  the  south  with  their  slaves, 
to  escape  the  evils  and  dangers  they  themselves  have 
brought  upon  the  community. 

The  Naval  Expedition. — Two  transports  attending  the 
expedition  were  wrecked  during  the  gale  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  crew,  73  in  number,  were 
taken  prisoners  to  Raleigh,  N-.  C.  At  the  latest  dates, 
the  fleet  was  bombarding  Port  Royal,  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  The  entrance 
Appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified  and  to  have  made 
a  stubborn  resistance.  Reports  received  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe from  Norfolk  on  the  10th  inst.,  state  that  the  Con- 
federate forts  had  been  taken  and  Beaufort  occupied  by 
the  U.  S.  forces.  The  Savannah  and  Charleston  rail 
road  was  also  said  to  be  in  their  possession.  These  re- 
poits  are  confirmed  by  a  despatch  from  Savannah  to 
Memphis,  and  published  there  in  the  papers  of  the  11th. 
It  is  stated  that  the  three  forts  at  Port  Royal,  Hilton 
Head,  and  Bay  Point,  had  been  captured,  and  Beaufort 
taken  by  the  Government  troops.  The  "  Confederate" 
loss  is  said  to  be  very  heavy.  Port  Royal  Inlet,  where 
the  United  States  fleet  is  now  lying  is  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and  finest  harbors  along  the  entire  coast. 

The  Public  Debt  and  Finances. — The  New  York  Times, 
publishes  an  authorised  statement  correcting  the  gene- 
ral impression  that  the  daily  increase  of  the  Government 
debt  is  at  least  equal  to  $1,000,000  per  day.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy, 
the  figures  show  that  since  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  the 
increase  of  the  public  debt  has  averaged  but  $700,000 
a  da3'.  The  daily  expenditures  it  is  true  average 
$1,000,000  a  day,  but  this  includes  the  redemption  of 
maturing  treasury  notes  and  other  liabilities.  The  popu- 
lar subscriptions  to  the  7.30  per  cent  loan,  had  last 
week  reached  the  sum  of  $42,000,000. 

The  entire  debt  on  the  11th  inst.  was  $172,082,000. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  417. 
Captain  Gordon,  master  of  the  slave  ship  Erie,  has 
been  convicted  of  participation  in  the  slave  trade.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  conviction  in  New  York  since  1820, 
although  it  is  notorious  that  hundreds  of  slave  ships 
have  been  fitted  out  and  have  sailed  from  that  port, 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  198. 
Maryland. — The  election  last  week  showed  a  very 
large  Union  majority  in  the  State.    Bradford,  the  Union 
candidate  for  Governor,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
about  30,000.    Only  one  secession  Senator  and  six  dele 
gates  were  elected,  giving  the  Unionists  the  control  of 
the  Legislature.    A  special  session  will  be  soon  held  in 
order  to  annul  the  rebel  legislation  of  last  spring. 

Western  Virginia. — The  attack  of  Floyd  upon  Gen 
Rosecrans  was  unsuccessful.  The  latest  despatch  from 
the  latter  states  that  his  army  was  in  good  coudition  and 
prepared  to  repel  the  rebel  forces  from  any  quarter  they 
might  approach. 

The  town  of  Guayandotte,  on  the  Ohio  river,  has  been 
the  scene  of  occurrences  characteristic  of  civil  war.  On 
the  night  of  the  10th  inst.  about  800  mounted  rebels 
made  an  attack  upon  150  Federal  troops  stationed  there 
Only  about  fifty  of  them  escaped,  eight  were  killed  and 
the  remainder  taken  prisoners.  The  rebels  evacuated 
the  town  on  the  next  day,  and  soon  after  their  departure 
a  regiment  of  U.  S.  troops  arrived,  fired  the  town  and 
laid  the  principal  part  of  it  in  ashes.  Many  of  the  in 
habitants  were  secessionists  and  had  encouraged  the 
attack  of  the  rebels. 

Fort  llatlerus.  —  The  position  of  this  point  has  not 
proved  so  important  to  the  government  as  was  antici- 
pa  ted  at  the  time  of  its  capture.  The  location  is  very 
unhealthy  and  exposed  to  inundation  during  violent 
storms  so  as  to  be  almost  untenable.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  rebels  cannot  be  driven  from  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  Sounds,  without  the  employment  of  a  |num- 
ber  of  armed  vessels  of  lightdratt.  The  twentieth  Indi- 
ana regiment,  which  has  been  doing  garrison  duty  at 
Hatteras  has  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe,  but  it  is  said 
its  place  will  be  immediately  Supplied,  the  inlet  being  a 
place  of  too  much  importance  to  be  abandoned.  The 
New  York  regiment  at  Hatteras  has  suffered  severely 
from  sickness.    It  was  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

Loss  of  a  French  Frigate. — The  French  war  vessel 
Cantilabria  was  wrecked  in  the  late  storm  near  Beaufort, 
N.  C.  She  was  a  ship  of  about  2,500  tons,  and  after 
vainly  eudeavouring  to  ride  the  gale,  got  aground  upon 
a  shilling  sand  bar.  The  crew  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  vessel  and  seek  shelter  on  .shore.  The 
ship  was  subsequently  blown  up  by  order  of  the  com- 
manding officer. 


Southern  Items. — Intelligence  from  Charleston,  S.  < 
represents  that  the  people  there  were  in  expectation 
an  immediate  attack  from  the  naval  expedition  whi 
recently  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake.    All  the  expos 
points  of  the  coast  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defend 
and  several  batteries  erected.    It  is  believed  that  Ge 
Beauregard  has  left  the  army  in  Virginia  for  the  pull 
pose  of  superintending  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

The  rebel  steamer  Theodora  has  arrived  safely 
Savannah,  with  a  cargo  of  coffee,  sulphur,  saltpeti 
ammunition  and  arms  ;  and  among  her  passengers  a 
Meade,  ex  U.  S.  Minister  to  Brazil,  andCapt.  S.  J.Sho 
of  the  British  Navy,  who  has  offered  his  services  to  i. 
rebels. 

Ex-Senator  Benjamin  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
War  at  Richmond. 

Richmond  papers  say  that  516  vessels  have  run  t! 
blockade  since  the  15th  of  Fifth  month  last. 

An  armed  Confederate  steamer  had  brought  in 
Charleston  the  brig  Betsy  Ann  Wells  of  Maine,  ai 
eight  other  vessels  as  prizes. 

The  privateer  Sumter  is  said  to  have  been  captun 
near  Barbadoes. 

The  Vicksburg  Whig  exhorts  the  planters  of  the  sou  ' 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  year  by  raising  pork,  be 
mutton,  etc.,  such  things  as  will  sell,  and  enable  plante 
to  pay  taxes.  It  says  it  can  see  no  prospect  that  m 
blockade  will  be  opened,  and  thinks  there  will  be  l 
peace  until  the  south  shall  invade  the  north,  whi< 
must  be  done  next  year. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  complains  that  the  bankii 
and  other  stock  institutions  of  that  region  do  not  mal 
known  the  amounts  of  stock  owned  by  Union  men 
those  institutions,  and  calls  for  a  rigid  investigation, 
order  that  all  northern  investments  there  may  1 
promptly  confiscated. 

The  Norfork  Day  Book  is  printed  on  brown  wrapp'u 
paper.    It  is  the  only  paper  published  in  Norfolk,  ai 
says,  as  bad  as  the  paper  is,  it  has  not  enough  of  it 
print  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  edition  on.    It  hil 
hopes,  however,  of  being  able  to  get  a  supply  of  whil 
paper  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Richmond  papers  also  complain  of  the  greil 
scarcity  of  printing  paper. 

A  letter  to  the  New  Orleans  Crescent  from  Columbul 
Kentucky,  states  that  the  place  was  being  strongly  fori! 
tied,  with  a  view  to  its  being  permanently  held  lor  til 
South. 

Dates  from  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  to  the  25th  ult.,  srj 
that  six  rebel  commissioners  for  Europe  from  Cuba  hal 
passed  through  there.  Four  U.  S.  steamers  are  cruisin| 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

It  is  asserted  that  agents  of  English  houses  are  no 
in  the  South  buying  up  all  the  cotton  that  can  be  ol 
tained  in  the  various  cities,  and  paying  for  the  san 
either  in  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes.  On  accoui 
of  the  blockade  the  cotton  is  sold  at  very  low  rates. 

The  U.  S.  Steamer,  South  Carolina,  has  captured  fit 
schooners  off  New  Orleans,  two  of  which  were  freighte 
with  munitions  of  war,  including  a  large  quantity  i 
powder  and  10,000  stand  of  arms. 

Illinois  Cotton. — A  Toledo  (Ohio)  paper  acknowledgi 
the  receipt  of  a  pod  of  cotton,  grown  on  the  prairi 
near  Pana,  Illinois,  a  station  of  the  Illinois  Centn 
road.  It  is  a  sample  of  about  one  thousaud  acres  raise 
by  a  Louisiana  man,  whose  crop  is  said  to  have  bee 
very  good.  It  is  understood  that  some  ten  thousan 
acres  will  be  grown  in  that  State  by  Southern  men  ne 
season. 
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(Continued  from  page  81.) 

[  Diary.  "On  Ninth  month  26th,  1762,  I  went 
loour  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  attended 
everal  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline.  I  felt 
rery  poor  and  distressed,  but  was  relieved,  when 
Jin  the  1st  of  the  Tenth  month  three  women 
friends*  from  Europe,  in  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
fleeting  paid  us  a  visit  in  the  men's  meeting. 
[They  expressed  a  concern  that,  if  possible,  a  stop 
uight  be  put  to  mixed  and  clandestine  marriages. 
,rbey  expressed  their  belief,  that  if  no  papers  of 
acknowledgment  were  received  from  any  of  such 
who  had  so  transgressed,  unless  a  godly  sorrow  was 
,nanifest,  which  worketh  true  repentance,  it  would 
be  for  the  health  of  our  Society.  They  also  thought 
|hat  a  speedy  disownment  of  such  as  ran  out  in 
shat  manner,  might  deter  young  people  from  it. 
[Che  concern  was  attended  with  weight,  and  the 
heeting  minuted  the  substance  of  it,  and  sent  it 
lown  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  as  advice.  The 
natter  being  thus  resulted,  gave  me  much  satisfac- 
ion,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  all 
ny  previous  sufferings." 

1  The  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  says  that  a 
oncern  had  attended  the  meeting  on  account  of 
he  frequent  transgressions  of  the  rule  of  our  disci- 
pline in  respect  to  marriage.    It  states  that  a  simi- 
ar  concern  was  expressed  by  our  Friends  from 
Curope  now  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to  the 
[•rovinces,  who  had  observed  in  the  course  of  their 
rravels  the  difficulties  to  which  meetings  were  sub- 
jected by  such  marriages.    They  also  had  seen 
[hat  the  too  ready  acceptance  of  papers  of  acknow- 
ledgment from  such  who  had  married  thus  disor- 
erly,  had  been  matter  of  trouble  to  Friends  and 
I-  introductive  of  many    inconveniences,  tending 
|p  promote  libertinism  and  a  manifest  deviation 
Irom  the  purity  of  our  profession."    The  minute 
oncludes  thus,  "  It  is  therefore  now  earnestly  re- 
I  ommended  to  Friends  in  their  respective  Monthly 
I  leetings,  that  they  be  careful  speedily  to  proceed 
lo  put  the  rules  of  our  discipline  in  practice  against 
Inch  transgressors,  without  waiting  upon  or  so- 
liciting for  papers  of  acknowledgment  from  them  ; 
jnd  that  when  such  papers  arc  offered  for  this 

I  *  Susanna  Flatten,  Hannah  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Wil- 
tinsou. 


breach  of  our  discipline,  they  be  well  assured  that 
they  proceed  from  a  true  ground  of  conviction  in 
the  transgressors,  accompanied  by  due  circumspec- 
tion of  conduct  and  conversation." 

Diary.  Tenth  month  12th. — "I  have  had  for  many 
weeks  past  a  secret  desire  to  attend  Third  Haven 
and  Little  Creek  Yearly  Meetings,  but  knew  not 
of  any  company.  Whilst  I  was  anxiously  thought- 
ful about  it,  Hannah  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Wil- 
kinson, came  to  Wilmington,  desiring  company  to 
those  very  places.  At  the  sight  of  them  I  was 
filled  with  joy  and  fear.  Joy  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  such  companions  thither,  and  fear 
that  I  was  not  worthy  [to  go  with  them.]  I  was 
afraid  to  let  them  know  I  had  thought  of  taking 
the  journey,  but  others  proposed  that  I, should  go, 
and  though  it  was  a  humbling  to  me,  I  was  willing. 

"We  had  a  meeting  at  Queen  Ann's,  in  Maryland, 
and  then  went  forward  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Third  Haven,  attending  all  their  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline.  I  was  mostly  very  low  in 
spirit,  being  burthened  under  a  sense  of  that 
Egyptian  darkness  and  hardness  of  heart,  which 
covers  people  where  the  unrighteous  practice  of 
slave  keeping  so  much  prevails  as  it  did  amongst 
those  there  assembled.  I  had  little  comfort,  and 
at  times  seemed  as  if  I  could  hardly  breathe.  In 
this  I  believe  we,  [himself  and  companions,]  were 
all  in  a  degree  fellow  sufferers.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing came  to  a  conclusion  to  disown  such  persons 
as  go  out  in  marriage. 

"21st.  From  Third  Haven  we  went  to  Little 
Creek,  and  during  the  most  of  the  time  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  General  Meeting  there,  I  was  low  and 
distressed,  yet  at  seasons  some  light  appeared.  On 
the  26th  we  were  at  Motherkill  Meeting,  on  the 
27th  at  Duck  Creek,  on  the  29th  at  Chester  River, 
on  the  30th  at  Cecil,  and  from  thence  to  Sassafras 
Meeting  on  the  31st.  On  that  morning  in  bed,  I 
was  favoured  to  feel  something  of  the  renewings 
of  Heavenly  love  overspreading  my  mind  with 
inexpressible  sweetness,  increasing  and  strengthen- 
ing my  attachment  in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  rais- 
ing desires  that  I  might  ever  live  to  praise  and 
glorify  him,  who  for  his  abundant  mercy  is  worthy 
forevermore. 

"  First  month  1st. — We  came  to  George's  Creek 
Meeting,  and  on  the  next  day  returned  to  Wilming- 
ton. I  rode  along  in  much  emptiness,  yet  came 
home  in  a  good  degree  of  quiet  resignation  and 
stillness  of  mind." 

Benjamin  Ferris  felt  his  mind  much  drawn  to 
his  late  companions,  particularly  to  one  of  them, 
who  was  at  that  time  much  exercised  with  inward 
conflicts.    To  her  he  addressed  the  following  letter. 

"'  3rd  ot  Eleventh  month,  1762. 

" '  My  Dear  Friend. — As  our  life  and  progress  in 
the  Truth  consist  in  a  reverent  care,  daily  to  look 
to,  and  experience  access  in  heart  to  the  Lord,  so 
I  am  easy  just  to  say  that  I  seem  so  much  inter- 
ested in  thy  preservation  and  advancement,  that  I 
cannot  help  desiring  the  continuance  of  thy  deep 
inward  seeking  to  Him,  and  perseverance  in  the 
pure  path  of  his  holy  requirings.  I  do  believe  he 
is  the  author  of,  and  will  be  with  thee  to  enable  thee 


to  carry  on  the  work  thou  art  engaged  in,  to  the 
perfecting  thy  holiness  and  His  praise.'  " 

Again  he  wrote  to  her  thus.  "  '  The  few  lines 
I  received  this  day  by  my  cousin  were  very  ac- 
ceptable, and  engage  my  mind  in  sympathy  with 
thee  in  thy  low  situation.  Such  is  often  my  allot- 
ment, and  I  believe  it  requires  patient  resignation, 
to  make  such  a  state  profitable  to  us. 

"  '  For  some  hours  before  parting  with  you,  be- 
ing apprehensive  how  it  would  fare  with  me  when 
separated  from  you,  I  endeavoured  to  get  my  mind 
stayed  upon  something  that  would  endure,  when 
every  thing  visible  should  fail,  notwithstanding 
this,  when  you  were  gone,  I  felt  exceedingly  poor 
and  destitute.  I  could  not  easily  become  reconciled 
to  it,  but  at  length  reached  a  degree  of  submission.^ 
I  was,  however,  and  still  am  in  a  barren  frame  of 
mind.  Having  nothing  of  mine  own,  I  dare  not 
steal  anything  to  entertain  my  poor  friend,  how- 
ever willing  I  might  be  to  administer  relief  to  her. 
I  have  sent  the  few  things  thou  mentioned,  which 
with  my  love,  desire  thou  wilt  accept.  Farewell, 
from  thy  poor,  yet  I  hope  true  friend, 

Benjamin  Ferris.'" 

These  letters  were  sent  to  the  Friend  at  Concord, 
where  she  and  companions  were  waiting  for  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  there.  On  the  8th,  Benjamin 
was  with  them  there  at  that  meeting,  and  from 
whence  he  accompanied  them  to  a  meeting  at 
Chester,  before  returning  to  Wilmington. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hatching  Young  Ostriches. — Since  the  French 
occupation  of  Algeria,  ostriches  have  been  conveyed 
thence  to  France  in  great  numbers;  but,  until  the 
instance  now  to  be  recorded,  a  brood  had  never 
been  produced  in  France.  It  is  very  difficult  un- 
der the  necessary  restraint  of  a  zoological  garden, 
to  supply  the  necessary  conditions  for  bringing 
about  this  result.  The  attempt  had  been  fre- 
quently made  to  do  so  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  Marseilles,  but  as  frequently  failed.  Even  last 
year,  notwithstanding  the  care  devoted  to  the  os- 
triches in  that  establishment,  and  though  eggs 
were  laid  in  plenty,  no  young  ostriches  could  be 
hatched.  The  director,  M.  Suquet,  however,  was 
not  to  be  foiled.  Failing  to  accomplish  what  he 
desired  in  the  gardens,  he  bethought  himself  of 
trying  what  could  be  done  out  of  them.  In  the 
territory  of  Montredon  he  selected  a  sandy  plain, 
situated  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  which 
form  the  south-east  of  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles.  The 
spot  belongs  to  M.  Pastre,  who  kindly  gave  the 
necessary  co-operation.  There  a  large  secluded 
valley  was  fixed  upon,  sufficiently  wooded  to  afford 
shelter  without  intercepting  the  sunshine  necessary 
for  quickening  the  eggs.  After  having  enclosed  a 
space  six  hundred  metres  long  by  five  hundred 
wide,  the  birds  were  conveyed  to  their  hatching- 
ground  on  March  2d  of  this  year.  For  a  few  days 
the  birds  seemed  to  regard  their  new  quarters 
with  suspicion,  and  ran  anxiously  about.  Soon, 
however,  they  settled  themselves  and  began  laying. 
Their  nest  was  at  first  a  simple  excavation  in  the 
sand,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  Gradually 
the  borders  of  this  hole  were  heightened  by  ac- 
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cumulations  of  more  sand.  At  this  labour  the 
male  and  female  bird  worked  alternately.  A  few 
hours  after  the  completion  of  the  nest,  laying 
began,  and  was  continued  every  alternate  day, 
ULtil  by  the  20th  of  April  fifteen  eggs  had 
been  deposited.  Up  to  this  time  the  hen  guarded 
the  nest  a  few  hours  before  and  after  incuba- 
tion sometimes  for  a  whole  day.  After  April 
20th,  however,  the  male  bird  commenced  taking 
his  spell  of  watching,  the  lady  only  seeing  to 
the  household  during  periods  when  her  lord  and 
master  was  temporarily  absent  from  home.  All 
seemed  to  go  on  satisfactorily.  According  to  ob- 
servations made  by  M.  Hardy,  at  Algiers,  the 
time  of  incubation  should  be  from  fifty-six  to  sixty 
days.  Knowing  this,  M.  Suquet  was  surprised 
when,  on  June  3d,  intelligence  came  that  the  first 
young  ostrich  had  opened  its  eyes  to  sunshine  on 
French  soil.  By  the  evening  eleven  had  been 
hatched.  On  the  day  following  the  young  birds 
left  the  nest  and  began  to  wander  over  their  enclo- 
sure, guided  alternately  by  papa  and  mamma,  who 
spared  no  trouble  in  this  their  first  walking  les- 
son. During  these  excursions  one  bird  always 
lingered  a  little  behind.  It  was  weak,  and  soon 
died,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  young 
family  to  ten.  They  went  on  growing  rapidly,  so 
that  by  the  8th  of  last  month  (August)  they  were 
as  big  as  young  turkeys,  giving  every  promise  of 
arriving  in  due  time  at  years  of  discretion,  and 
contributing  for  many  a  season  to  the  grande  tenue 
of  many  a  fair  Parisienne. — London  Revieiv. 
 *  » 
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Musings  and  Memories. 

IT  COSTS  TOO  MUGH. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  has  said,  "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?"  This  whole  world,  with  all  its 
riches,  its  honours,  its  comforts,  its  enjoyments, 
would  be  a  bad  bargain  to  him  who  should  give 
his  immortal  soul  in  exchange  for  it.  Yet  all 
around  us  we  see  instances  in  which  this  soul,  in 
comparison  with  which  in  real  value  all  earthly 
possessions  are  as  nothing,  bartered  away  for  a 
mere  trifle. 

"  What  is  the  value  of  this  estate,"  said  a  man 
to  a  friend  of  his  as  they  passed  by  a  fertile  plan- 
tation with  its  noble  mansion  house.  The  reply 
was,  "  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  valued  at,  but  I 
know  what  it  cost  its  late  possessor."  To  the  ques- 
tion of  "  how  much,"  the  brief  answer  was,  "  his 
soul !" 

An  awful  price,  the  very  enunciation  of  which 
is  calculated  to  awaken  solemn  thoughts.  For  a 
plantation,  out  of  which  he  could  only  derive  com- 
fort for  a  brief  period  of  an  earthly  existence, 
whilst  subject  to  the  cares,  afflictions  and  sufferings 
to  which  mortality  is  ever  incident,  to  part  with 
eternal  happiness,  with  peace  and  joy  which  knows 
no  diminution.  The  individual  who  had  paid 
such  a  ruinous  price  for  thisestate,  had  been  piously 
educated  and  brought  up  to  industrious  habits. 
Whilst  in  a  humble  condition  in  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment into  which  he  was  introduced  after  his 
maturity,  he  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  his 
reputation  was  good.  In  time  his  faithful  atten- 
tion to  business  occasioned  him  to  be  taken  as  a 
partner  into  the  firm.  After  this  his  mi ud  was 
taken  up  more  entirely  with  his  worldly  concerns, 
whilst  religion,  even  in  the  outward  form  of  it,  had 
less  and  less  time  and  attention  given  to  it.  Whilst 
yet  in  the  meridian  of  his  days  he  became  very 
wealthy,  and  with  his  increasing  store,  his  love  of 
riches  increased.  lie  grew  covetous,  miserly,  and 
from  his  conduct  and  conversation,  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  that  he  had  ever  been  even  a  pro- 


fessor of  religion.  The  dew  of  his  youth  was  dried 
up,  the  religious  principles  received  from  education 
were  dissipated,  the  tendering  visitations  of  the 
love  of  God  once  known,  were  no  longer  expe- 
rienced. He  then  purchased  that  large  estate, 
reared  that  costly  edifice  upon  it,  and  had  settled 
himself  down  to  enjoy  himself,  as  far  as  one  in  his 
situation  could  know  enjoyment,  and  then  came  the 
summons  of  death.  Now,  in  the  prospect  of  an 
opening eternity,thefollyof  his  career  iu life  pressed 
upon  him.  No  doubt  the  days  of  his  innocent 
childhood  came  before  him,  when  with  poverty, 
some  portion  of  religious  peace  was  his  portion. 
The  sad  change  which  had  taken  place  since  in  his 
feelings  and  in  his  hopes,  wrung  from  him  the  ex- 
clamation, just  before  his  death,  "  my  prosperity 
has  been  my  ruin." 

His  wealth  cost  too  much.  His  grand  house,  and 
immense  riches,  all  remained  this  side  of  the  grave, 
and  without  spiritual  hope  or  inheritance,  he  entered 
into  the  everlasting  state.  Thousands  in  our  country 
have  bartered  away  their  souls,  for  still  meaner 
things  than  an  earthly  estate ;  for  the  intoxicating 
cup,  which  reduced  them  even  on  earth  to  the  con- 
dition of  beasts,  for  the  gratification  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence, tending  to  the  same  state ;  for  pride, 
vanity,  the  love  of  glory,  the  applause  of  men,  and 
the  fear  of  their  reproach,  countless  multitudes  have 
given  away  their  souls  with  all  well  grounded  hope 
of  an  heavenly  inheritance  in  unfading,  unending 
blessedness. 

THE  PLANK  BEARS. 

Many  years  ago  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  the  crew  of  which,  after  much 
suffering  and  distress  were  all,  through  the  good 
providence  of  God,  safely  brought  on  shore.  On 
the  next  First-day  of  the  week  most  of  the  sailors 
attended  the  nearest  public  place  of  worship,  and 
the  minister  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
wreck,  and  thanksgiving  was  offered  on  their  be- 
half. At  the  close  of  his  service,  the  minister 
feeling  his  mind  unusually  moved,  spoke  of  the 
sinners'  danger,  comparing  them  to  shipwrecked 
mariners.  He  said  "  imagine  the  situation  of  a 
drowning  man,  who  feels  that  all  his  own  efforts 
are  unavailing,  and  that  he  is  fast  sinking  beneath 
the  overwhelming  waters.  Imagine  what  would 
be  his  feelings,  if  suddenly  a  plank  floated  within 
his  reach,  and  if,  taking  hold  of  it,  he  found  it 
would  bear  his  weight.  Fellow-sinners,  this  is  your 
case  and  mine  !  We  are  like  the  drowning  mariner. 
Christ  is  the  plank  of  safety.  This  plank  will 
bear ;  yes,  this  plank  will  bear  /" 

The  minister  felt  such  a  flow  of  christian  love, 
and  such  animation  in  this  sudden  address,  that  he 
looked  for  the  result,  but  none  appeared  to  him  for 
fifteen  years.  At  the  close  of  that  period  he  was 
sent  for  to  the  bed-side  of  a  dying  man.  The 
power  of  speech  was  almost  gone,  and  although 
conscious,  he  for  a  time  said  nothing.  At  last  being 
asked  if  ho  had  hope  iu  Christ  to  give  some  sign, 
he  spoke  out  with  his  last  energies  "  Tke  jjlank 
bears!''1  Ah!  that  is  a  plank  which  will  bear  all 
who  lean  on  it  for  salvation,  "lie  that  cometh 
to  ine,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

The  true  christian  always  depends  upon  his  Sa- 
viour, and  in  that  dependence  finds  strength  to  en- 
able him  to  bear  every  trial,  every  calamity,  which 
may  be  apportioned  him  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Yet  he  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  realize  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Divine  Master, — to  feel  the  plank, 
which  is  to  support  him  in  safety  over  the  threat- 
ening billows.  It  is  narrated  of  one  of  the  pro- 
tcstant  martyrs  that  whilst  being  led  to  the  stake, 
finding  the  seusible  presence  of  his  Saviour  with- 
drawn from  him,  he  exclaimed  iu  anguish,  "I  can- 


not burn !  1  cannot  burn  !"  Some  of  the  prie;  |  $ 
standing  by,  deeming  that  through  terror  he  w  in 
willing  to  recant,  approached  him  to  witness  1  i  w 
confession.  They  mistook  their  man.  His  conlj u 
dence  in  the  truth  of  the  principles  he  was  II L 
suffer  for,  was  unchanged,  but  he  wished  to  feel  1 1  $ 
consoling  presence  of  his  dear  Saviour  with  h;  i  gg 
to  enable  him  to  witness  a  good  confession  to  1  j  3 
glory,  in  the  flames.  In  great  earnestness  !  go 
spirit  he  sought  the  Lord,  and  being  favoured  :  w 
feel  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  sweet  fa 
strengthening  his  soul,  he  clapped  his  hands  ai  |d| 
with  a  loud  voice  he  exclaimed,  "  Noio  I  can  bun  :  t 
now  I  can  burn  !" 

He  felt  by  faith  his  hold  firm  on  that  plai  9J 
which  would  bear,  and  he  little  heeded  the  fie:L  ^ 
waves  of  bodily  suffering  he  had  to  pass  througj;  k 
before  entering  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  ai 
glory.  Is 

Agriculture.  !' 

EUROPEAN   SHEPHERDS.  \  . 

In  Spain  where  the  celebrated  Merino  flocks  a: L 
bred,  there  are  ten  millions  of  sheep  to  be  lelw 
twice  in  the  year  to  a  great  distance  in  search  jy 
pasture,  or  of  a  warmer  climate.  Forty  or  fiflj 
thousand  shepherds  guide  these  sheep  in  the 
wanderings,  and  travel  with  them  many  hundre 
miles.  These  shepherds  have  a  very  hard  lift 
but  they  are  so  much  attached  to  their  flocks  th; 
they  would  not  leave  them,  even  if  they  could  gi 
better  pay  and  less  work  elsewhere.  As  many  s 
thirty  thousand  dogs  accompany  the  flocks  in  the; 
wanderings,  and  put  up  with  hard  fare  like  the 
masters.  The  Spanish  shepherds  live  chiefly  o 
bread  seasoned  with  oil  or  grease ;  and  thougi 
they  sometimes  procure  mutton  from  their  old  c 
diseased  sheep,  it  is  not  their  favourite  food.  Thei' 
dress  is  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  black  sheep-skii 
a  red  silken  sash  tied  round  the  waist,  long  leatht 
gaiters,  a  slouched  hat,  a  staff  with  an  iron  poir 
and  a  manta  or  brown  blanket  slung  over  the  le: 
shoulder.  When  they  have  reached  their  journey 
end,  they  build  themselves  rude  huts,  living  gene 
rally  a  single  life.  Large  flocks  are  managed  b 
several  shepherds,  and  that  everything  may  b 
done  with  regularity,  one  of  the  most  experience 
is  set  over  the  rest.  The  times  of  their  wandering 
are  in  May  and  September,  and  the  whole  journe 
is  the  same  which  has  been  taken  for  ages.  Tli 
sheep  know  the  way  as  well  as  their  masters;  ao< 
a  free  passage  is  granted  to  them  through  pastures 
villages,  etc.,  where  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  t 
leave  an  opening  for  them,  at  least  ninety  pace 
wide.  The  shepherds  on  their  part  have  to  leat 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  they  may  read 
certain  resting-places  where  they  find  an  open  spa© 
and  good  pasture. 

In  some  parts  of  France  the  shepherds  live  ; 
similar  life.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  sheej 
graze  on  the  plains  of  Aries  in  winter;  but  as  tin 
spring  approaches  they  show  the  greatest  eager 
ness  to  set  off  toward  the  mountains  bordering  oi 
Italy ;  and  if  not  watched,  they  will  escape  am 
be  lost.  The  shepherds  set  out  iu  May  for  thesi 
mountains,  driving  their  sheep  in  troops  of  fron 
ten  to  forty  thousand.  To  every  thousand  shee| 
three  shepherds  are  allowed ;  each  of  which  ha; 
his  dog,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  flock  a  troop  o 
asses  carrying  baggage.  A  chief  shepherd  i: 
chosen,  by  the  general  consent  of  his  companions 
to  direct  the  march,  to  deal  out  the  daily  share  o 
provisions,  and  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  far- 
mers, wheu  damage  is  done  upon  the  road.  Th( 
shepherd's  dogs  are  assisted  in  a  remarkable  waj 
iu  keeping  these  large  flocks  in  order.  The  goat* 
are  especially  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  hav« 
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jells  around  their  necks.  They  are  kept  in  per- 
:ect  discipline  by  the  shepherds,  and  show  great 
ntelliseuce  in  the  performance  of  their  task.  They 
lalt  or  proceed  at  the  word  of  command,  and  at 
;he  close  of  each  day's  march,  they  come  to  the 
:entre  of  the  flock,  and  wait  there  until  the  morning, 
jrhen  having  received  their  proper  orders,  they  re- 
urn  to  their  station  at  the  head  of  the  flock  with 
;he  greatest  regularity.  On  coming  to  a  stream 
hey  halt  until  the  word  of  command  is  given, 
when  they  plunge  into  the  water,  and  are  followed 
jy  the  rest  of  the  flock.  When  the  flocks  reach 
the  mountains,  each  shepherd  has  his  proper 
joundary  marked  out,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
and  are  paid  about  twenty  pence  per  sheep  for 
heir  feed  during  the  summer.  The  shepherds 
ileep  with  their  flocks  in  the  open  air,  and  live  al- 
nost  entirely  on  bread  and  goats'  milk. 

In  the  south-west  of  France,  on  those  wide 
plains  called  Les  Lancles,  the  shepherds  lead  a 
yery  singular  life.  The  country  consists  of  large 
:racts  of  deep  sand,  or  of  marshy  ground,  with 
Scanty  herbage  and  prickly  shrubs.  That  they 
may  cross  these  sands  without  difficulty,  the  shep- 
herds fasten  stilts  or  wooden  poles  five  feet  long,  to 
their  legs,  putting  them  on  and  off  as  regularly  as 
tiny  other  part  of  their  dress.  When  their  flocks 
^re  grazing,  they  do  not  take  off  these  stilts,  but 
remain  elevated  upon  them  that  they  may  the  bet- 
ter watch  their  sheep.  The  top  of  the  long  staff 
Which  they  use  in  walking,  is  made  broad  and 
round,  so  that  they  can  sit  upon  it.  Thus  seated 
they  knit  stockings  all  day,  and  clad  in  their 
tough  sheep-skin  coats  and  caps,  they  have  a  most 
lingular  appearance,  looking  like  so  many  little 
Watch-towers  scattered  over  the  country.  The 
Vate  at  which  they  can  travel  on  these  tall  stilts  is 
!^aid  to  equal  that  of  a  trotting-horse. 
}  Some  of  the  sheep  owners  in  Australia  possess 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  these  are  led 
but  to  graze  before  sunrise,  and  folded  or  brought 
tack  to  the  sheep-yard  at  night.  The  wild  dogs 
bf  that  country  are  great  enemies  to  the  sheep,  and 
frill  sometimes  fall  upon  them  in  open  day.  The 
ishepherd  is,  therefore,  always  on  the  watch ;  and 
\n  setting  up  his  fold,  he  uses  hurdles  made  of 
blender  rods  of  iron  or  oak,  seven  feet  long,  and  so 
Hose  together  that  the  lambs  cannot  escape,  nor 
dogs  enter.  By  the  side  of  this  fold  he  places  a 
Movable,  weather-tight  hut,  in  which  with  his  dogs 
the  passes  the  night,  keeping  a  fire  burning  near  the 
hut  to  scare  away  the  wild  dogs.  He  has  also  to 
watch  against  a  more  crafty  foe  in  the  escaped  con- 
flict, whose  retreat  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
Us  said  to  be  usually  well  stored  with  mutton,  sto- 
len from  the  different  folds. 


live  to  ourselves,  but  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  we  do,  may  do  all  to  His  glory.  May 
this,  my  dear  friend,  be  the  first  object  in  our  eye, 
the  very  business  of  our  lives,  in  all  we  undertake, 
in  all  we  have  to  pass  through.  Then  shall  we 
not  fail  of  that  inheritance,  which  our  dear  Lord 
and  Saviour  purchased  for  us  by  his  coming  and  by 
his  death  ;  then  shall  we  be  christians  indeed,  and 
when  our  little  moment  of  probation  is  over,  then 
the  eternal  weight  of  unmingled  joy  and  glory  shall 
follow. 

Second  month  8th,  1835. 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
May  the  blessing  of  heaven  above  and  of  the 
«arth  beneath  attend  you  and  yours, — the  blessing 
which  makes  most  truly  rich,  and  adds  thereto  no 
iting  of  sorrow  !  This  has  been  my  secret  petition 
n  some  of  my  best  moments,  when  thinking  of  you, 
and  surely  I  shall  be  excused  for  telling  you  so. 
There  is  that,  which  crowns  all  other  blessings,  as 
l^ou  well  know  : — there  htluit,  (let  the  thoughtless, 
the  unfeeling  heartsay  what  it  may,)  without  which, 
our  very  blessings  are  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  every 
(gift  of  Liviue  providence  and  grace  is  liable  to  be 
itoerverted  and  abused  ;  instead  of  being  faithfully 
iheld  in  trust,  and  duly  appreciated  and  applied  to 
the  enduring  good  of  ourselves  and  of  all  with  whom 
ive  have  to  do.    This  is  nothing  less  than  a  sense 
bf  the  presence,  counsel  and  aid  of  Him  who  giveth 
|  is  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  and  will  graciously 
j;ondescend  to  show  us  how  we  may  use  these 
;hings  as  not  abusing  them, — how  we  may  no  longer 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SCARBOROUGH. 

John  Scarborough  was  born  within  the  limits  of 
Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1703  or  1704.  His  parents 
were  honest  hearted  Friends  who  educated  him  as 
a  member  of  the  religious  society,  endeavouring  to 
bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  In  his  youth,  vanities  of  this  world  were 
attractive  in  his  eyes,  and  he  gave  way  to  levity 
and  folly,  yet  the  Lord  by  the  influences  of  his  grace 
and  good  spirit  following  him  from  year  to  year, 
he  at  length  gave  up  in  obedience  thereto,  took  up 
the  cross  of  Christ  and  became  an  obedient  fol- 
lower of  his  blessed  Saviour. 

As  he  continued  faithful  to  the  unfoldings  of 
Truth,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  was  about  the  year 
1740  committed  unto  him.  In  this  his  memorial 
says  "  he  soon  grew  very  eminent."  He  visited  at 
different  times,  most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
the  northern  colonies,  in  which  he  had  the  unity  of 
his  friends  at  home,  and  the  unity  of  the  living  in 
Christ,  attended  him  wherever  he  was  led  to  la- 
bour. His  friends  testify  their  belief  that  the  re- 
membrance of  this  unity  "  yet  lives  in  the  minds 
of  numbers  and  exceeds  all  other  memorials." 

When  not  abroad  on  religious  service  u  he  con- 
stantly attended  our  meetings,  in  which  he  generally 
bore  large  testimonies,  earnestly  labouring  for  the 
salvation  and  good  of  all.  Although  not  learned, 
he  spoke  with  great  propriety,  his  doctrine  being 
sound,  lively  and  edifying,  familiar  and  easy  to  be 
understood.  A  spirit  of  universal  charity  appeared 
throughout,  and  his  ministry  being  adorned  by  a 
pious  life  and  innocent  conversation,  was  justly  ad- 
mired by  people  of  all  denominations.  His  steady 
concern  to  promote  good  order  and  discipline,  and 
therein  to  act  uprightly  for  the  cause  of  Truth, 
without  partiality  or  party  spirit,  was  truly  re- 
markable, and  with  great  cheerfulness  he  gave  up 
much  of  his  time,  and  bestowed  much  labour  for 
the  restoration  of  those  who  had  missed  their  way. 
Although  he  used  great  plainness  in  admonishing 
offenders,  he  seldom  gave  offence,  being  endued 
with  much  mildness,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of 
self-denial.  These  made  him  greatly  servicable  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in 
general  and  tended  to  support  its  real  authority. 

As  he  grew  in  years,  bodily  weakness  attended 
him,  yet  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church 
continued  unabated,  and  his  zeal  for  her  prosperity 
seemed  to  know  no  ebb.  The  life  and  power  at- 
tending his  ministry  as  he  drew  near  the  confines 
of  eternity  seemed  to  increase.  In  the  last  public 
testimony  he  delivered,  he  was  highly  favoured,  the 
power  of  Truth  rising  greatly  into  dominion. 
Many  of  his  hearers  were  thereby  tendered  and 
edified.  With  much  good  counsel  and  fatherly 
advice  he  seemed  to  take  a  final  farewell  of  his 
brethren,  praying  fervently  for  their  preservation. 
As  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near,  he  fre- 


quently expressed  his  willingness  to  leave  this 
world,  saying,  "  he  did  not  know  any  thing  re- 
maining undone  to  complete  his  days'  work.  No 
cloud  appeared  in  the  way."  His  decease  took 
place  Filth  month  5th,  1769,  he  being  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

MARY  EVANS. 

Mary  Nicholls,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Margaret  Nicholls  [or  Nicholas,]  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  or  about  the  year  1695. 
Her  father  deceased  whilst  she  was  still  young, 
but  with  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  on  the  pi- 
ous labours  of  her  religiously  minded  mother,  she 


was  educated  in  the  principles  of  Truth,  and  re- 
strained from  participating  in  the  many  evils  which 
abound  in  the  world.  Submitting  to  the  cross  of 
Christ  in  early  life,  she  manifested  much  sobriety 
and  steadiness  in  her  conduct,  which  bore  testi- 
mony to  all  around  her,  that  the  grace  and  good 
spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment within  her. 

As  she  grew  in  religious  experience,  a  gift  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to  her,  which 
she  exercised  much  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  her  friends.  She  often  spoke  in  after  life  of 
the  close  trials  and  deep  conflicts  of  mind  she  ex- 
perienced whilst  preparing  for  this  work,  and  the 
merciful  extension  of  Divine  help  which  supported 
her  through  all  the  fiery  baptisms.  Her  coming 
forth  in  the  ministry  was  about  the  30th  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  one  well  qualified  for  useful- 
ness in  the  church,  and  her  labours  in  meetings 
both  for  worship  and  discipline  were  much  esteemed 
in  Philadelphia,  whilst  she  continued  to  reside  in 
that  city.  She  also  through  her  travels  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  was  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  wherever  she  was  called,  her 
gift  made  way  for  her ;  and  she  was  acknowledged 
a  sister  beloved  in  the  Truth. 

On  the          1736,  she  was  married  to  Owen 

Evans,  a  valuable  member  of  Gwynued  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  whose  life  and  labours  in  the  church 
we  have  already  given  a  sketch.  She  was  now 
placed  in  a  new  position,  and  as  a  wife  was  affec- 
tionate and  loving,  as  a  mother,  tender  yet  judi- 
cious, as  a  neighbour  kind  and  helpful.  Her  ap- 
pearances in  the  ministry  at  Gwynned  where  she 
now  resided,  were  not  frequent,  yet  when  she  did 
speak  "  her  testimony  was  fervent,  sound  and  edi- 
fying." She  was  several  times  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel  drawn  forth  to  visit  Friends  in  the  different 
provinces  of  this  continent,  and  once  those  on  the 
Island  of  Tortola.  Her  visits  abroad  were  all 
entered  into  with  the  full  unity  of  her  Friends  at 
home,  and  proved  very  acceptable  to  those  visited  . 
"  She  was  a  lover  of,  and  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  church,  and  amongst  her  neigh- 
bours, and  was  frequently  engaged  in  that  weighty 
service  of  visiting  Friend's  families  to  good  satis- 
faction." 

In  the  year  1757,  her  beloved  husband  was  re- 
moved from  her  by  death,  which  proved  a  close 
trial  to  her.  She  however  bore  her  great  loss  with 
christian  resignation.  In  1760  she  removed  to 
reside  with  her  daughter  who  was  married  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  Although  it  was  return- 
ing to  the  meeting  of  her  youth,  where  there  were 
many  dearly  beloved  ones  in  the  truth,  and  although 
her  labours  were  well  accepted  there,  yet  her  mind 
was  drawn  to  return  to  G-wynned,  and  spend  the 
remnant  of  her  days  there.  So  in  the  year  1767, 
she  removed  thither,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  allotted  her  on  earth,  laboured  there 
faithfully,  being  assured  that  her  time  was  short. 
Her  last  illness  she  bore  with  cheerful  resignation, 
and  a  few  days  before  her  death,  was  drawn  forth 
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in  fervent  labour  to  some  gathered  in  ber  chamber. 
Sbe  departed  this  life,  Fifth  month  20th,  1767. 


The  Voice  in  Prayer. — Stephen  on  his  knees 
41  cried  with  a  loud  voice."  That  is,  he  prayed 
■with  a  loud  voice.  There  is  no  more  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  loudness  of  the  voice  than 
there  is  to  the  attitude  of  the  body;  for  our  God  is 
not  deaf.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  heart  he  hears, 
whether  it  is  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  or  is  in- 
audible to  human  ears.  When  Hannah  so  prayed 
that  Eli  could  only  perceive  the  moving  of  her 
lips,  God  as  really  heard  her  as  he  did  Stephen, 
when  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  It  can  never  be 
said  of  our  God,  as  Elijah  said  of  Baal  to  his 
prophet:  "Cry  aloud;  for  he  is  a  god;  either 
he  is  talking  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked."  Yet  I  confess  that  1  have  heard  pray- 
ers which  reminded  me  of  Baal's  prophets.  The 
faintest  utterance  of  the  heart  will  be  heard  by 
God,  while  the  loudest  of  the  mere  lips  will  be  un- 
heard. 

The  loudness  of  our  voices  in  prayer  should  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances. There  are  times  when,  like  Stephen,  we 
should  pray  with  a  loud  voice.  Indeed,  there  may 
be  times  when  it  may  be  proper  to  pray  with  a 
very  loud  voice.  There  are  also  times  when  we 
should  pray  in  a  very  low  and  subdued  tone  of 
voice.  And  there  are  times  when  the  heart  should 
whisper  its  wants  into  the  ears  of  Jehovah.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  our  prayers  should  be  of 
the  silent  kind,  or  what  is  called  ejaculatory 
prayers;  that  is,  the  heart  holding  converse  with 
its  God.  Very  frequent  ejaculatory  prayer  is  es- 
sential to  our  growth  in  grace,  and  to  our  walking 
with  God  as  Enoch  walked  with  him.  It  is  thus 
that  the  heart  holds  almost  all  its  communion  with 
its  God.  It  is  thus  the  heart  prays  without  ceas- 
ing. It  is  thus  that  we  may,  through  faith,  obtain 
the  "  testimony  that  we  please  God."  It  is  thus 
while  hanging  on  Jesus,  that  we  continually  over- 
come. 

Amid  that  enraged,  boisterous  and  noisy  mob, 
there  was  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  Stephen's 
praying  with  a  loud  voice.  Had  he  not  prayed 
with  a  loud  voice,  they  would  not  have  heard  him; 
and  it  was  proper  that  even  in  his  death  he  should 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus — that  he  really  regarded  Jesus  as  the  God 
who  hears  and  answers  prayer.  It  was  also  proper 
that  they  should  know  that  he  freely  and  heartily 
forgave  them. 

What  an  example  of  forgiveness  he  gave  them 
in  that  prayer  with  a  loud  voice ! — "  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge." — Christian  Observer. 


apparatus  are  two  valves,  so  adjusted  that  they 
can  be  opened  or  shut  by  the  sacker  at  pleasure, 
and  above  it  a  rack  for  empty  sacks  within  his 
reach.  The  machine  can  fill  two  sacks  at  the 
same  time,  and  enable  the  sacker  to  sew  them  and 
throw  them  off  while  the  succeeding  sacks  are  fill- 
insr.     It  is  claimed  that  this  machine  will  dig 


and  sack  from  1500  to  2000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  from  3000  to  4000  bushels  of  onions,  without 
cutting  or  bruising. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Education. — Ne.  3. 


A  Patent  Potato  Digger. — The  Sacramento 
Neivs  gives  the  following  description  of  a  patent 
potato  digger,  intended  for  digging  potatoes  in  dry, 
sandy  ground,  and  invented  by  Thomas  Lake,  of 
Sacramento  :  "  The  working  machine  will  be  twelve 
feet  in  length.  In  form  it  is  similar  to  a  truck 
wagon,  has  a  seat  in  front  for  the  driver,  within 
reach  of  whom  is  a  crank  by  which  he  can  readily 
raise  or  lower  the  plow  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  surface  or  soil.  The  plow,  which 
is  scoop-shaped,  introduces  the  earth  and  potatoes 
to  an  elevating  wheel  furnished  with  a  series  of 
perforated  buckets,  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel  also 
being  perforated  for  sifting  the  dirt.  From  the 
wheel  the  residue  is  conducted  to  a  shaking  sieve, 
and  thence  into  the  sacking  apparatus  at  the  back 
part  of  the  machine,  below  which  is  a  platform  on 
which  a  man  can  stand  and  sack.    In  the  sacking 


"  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed:  'tis  there  alone, 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out;  there  only,  reach  their  proper  use." 

The  reply  of  Albert  Barnes  to  James  Robert 
Boyd,  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  "  Task"  for 
illustrations,  similar  to  those  in  Boyd's  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  &c,  is  worthy  the  notice  of  teachers 
and  others  desirous  of  infusing  a  correct  literary 
taste:  viz.  "A  man  who  spreads  that"  (The 
Task)  "  over  the  world  is  always  doing  good." 
will  add  that  the  common  parlor  or  sitting  room  is 
unfurnished  without  the  Bible  and  The  Task.  A 
little  self-denial  in  other  furniture  or  in  superflui- 
ties of  the  table  would  bring  in  the  reach  of  all 
heads  of  families  not  only  those  two  books  in  good 
type,  but  Boyd's  edition  of  the  latter,  and  stand 
ard  works  of  good  old  English  authors,  instead  of 
piles  of  newspapers,  and  various  mushroom  litera 
ture,  which  must  wilt  into  merited  obscurity  under 
the  sunlight  of  prevailing  truth. 

The  sentiments  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  as  true  to  experience  as  they  are  beautiful 
in  expression.  Who  has  not  observed  the  contor- 
tions and  sickliness,  of  a  potato- vine  in  the  cellar? 
As  a  plant  seeks  light  and  air,  so  does  youth  seek 
companionship  and  sympathy.  And  without  them 
the  growing  frame  and  the  growing  character  will 
be  deformed;  the  faculties  will  not  "reach  their 
proper  use,"  but  sink  permaturely  into  disease, 
decay,  and  death. 

"  Solitude,  seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a 
grave1'' — 

"A  sepulchre — in  which  the  living  lie, 
And  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die." 

Our  poet  praises  the  remark  of  Bruyere — "how 
sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude;" — yet  he 
follows  it  with  this  of  his  own — 

"  But  grant  me  still,  a  friend  in  mxj  retreat, 
(to)    Whom  I  may  whisper  'solitude  is  sweet.'" 

This  healthy  craving  for  companionship  is  founded 
not  on  equality  of  talents,  or  attainments,  but  on 
congeniality,  and  reciprocal  benevolence.  Neither 
is  it  dependent  on  equality  in  age,  or  similarity  of 
taste  ;  for  the  sage  of  three  score  and  ten  may 
share  it  with  childhood,  and  the  poet  with  the 
peasant.  The  teacher  will  share  it  with  his  pupil: 
when  he  seeks  for  virtue  in  the  child,  and  finds  it, 
he  will  feel  an  animating  impulse  to  closer  com- 
munion, as  his  heart  responds  in  a  consciousness 
that  it  is  congenial  with  his  own :  he  will  share  it 
when  he  looks  for  good- will  or  benevolence,  in  the 
child,  and  finding  it,  reciprocates  benevolence  of 
his  own.  If  he  find  neither,  it  will  be  because  he 
seeks  not  aright.  It  is  the  province  of  the  teacher 
to  arouse  this  desire  of  mutual-good  will.  He  can 
do  it,  by  uubending,  so  as  to  lose  none  of  his  au- 
thority and  none  of  his  strength.  The  bow  of 
good  material  is  not  impaired  by  being  unstrung. 
And  it  is  not  out  of  the  school  room,  only,  that 
advantage  is  gained,  by  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween pupils  and  teachers:  because  it  is  the  motive 
that  makes  people  work ;  efficiency  in  action  is 


proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  motive.  . 
horse  always  travels  best  towards  home ;  tw 
horses  mated,  will  accomplish  more  than  twice  i 
much,  as  each  singly;  and  for  the  common-sens 
reason,  that  under  such  circumstances  they  are  i] 
better  spirits.    This  solution  is  also  sufficient! 
philosophical  for  the  application  of  sympathy,  ij 
the  school  room.    Most  persons  can  call  to  min 
some  instances  of  surprising  exertion,  of  whic 
they  were  made  capable  by  the  intensity  of  tl 
motive  prompting  thereto.    Some  are  recorde* 
which  would  be  incredible,  had  there  not  been  t< 
liable  witnesses.    Particularly  of  females  who! 
courage  united  with  bravery  under  the  stimulatir 
motive  of  strong  affection,  has  been  the  means  \\ 
rescuing  beloved  objects  from  impending  deat  | 
Great  obstacles  have  been  overcome  by  this  silen  j! 
but  potent  influence.    I  remember  well  and  mo 
affectionately  the  teacher  whose  aptitude  in  toucl 
ing  the  right  chords*  first  wakened  me  out  of  tl 
doleful  dreamy  listlessness  of  the  mere  go  in  ai V 
go  out  of  school,  with  very  little  more  progrel; 
than  the  door  makes  by  being  opened  and  shu  j 
He  was  a  man  of  as  much  talent,  but  of  mo: 
benevolence,  than  my  former  masters.    One  da 
by  two  common-place  questions  I  was  sudden! 
made  conscious  that  there  was  really  somethiij 
secretly  attractive  in  the  school-master.    He  askel 
me  if  I  had  read  a  certain  book — he  asked  n 
again  if  I  was  fond  of  a  certain  pursuit — and  fo 
lowed  these  questions  by  some  elucidations,  ans 
concluded  with  a  kind  invitation  to  tarry  will 
him,  to  spend  a  little  time  after  the  close  of  schoil 
one  long  summer  afternoon.    I  gladly  embrace^ 
such  an  opportunity,  by  which  I  saw  that  thei 
was  something  in  common  between  us.    These  o{ 
portunities  were  again  and  again  repeated  ;  an 
often  I  walked  all  the  way  home  with  him,  to  pro 
long  them.    Sometimes  we  were  joined  by  othei 
of  the  scholars  or  by  all.    A  new  era  dawned  o 
my  school  life ;  and  thenceforward  it  was  as  cheei 
ing  as  it  had  been  hopeless.    I  soon  saw,  throug 
the  medium  of  the  interested  motives  now  throw 
around  me,  that  there  was  the  attractiveness  c 
vast  treasure  lying  behind  the  relation  of  cause  an 
effect.    The  new  glasses  made  things  look  so  clea 
and  bright  that  the  horrors  of  figures  quite  van 
ished  ;  and  soon  I  could  go  home  to  my  fathei 


and  not  only  be  glad  to  hear  him  ask  me  question 
as  he  was  wont,  to  test  my  acquirements,  but 
could  answer  them  with  a  feeling  of  conquest 
Such  a  question,  as,  how  much  cost  18 J  pecks  c 
beans  at  18|  cents  a  peck  was  no  longer  alarming 
For  this  change,  something  was  due  to  age,  bu>' 
more  to  kindness  and  a  commingling  of  social  witl 
intellectual  exercise.  Yet  no  teacher  of  mine  wa 
more  uniform  in  maintaining  good  order,  which  h< 
would  have ;  for  he  thought  it  better  to  los< 
scholars,  than  authority;  but  he  \ost  neither,  whicl 
is  always  the  best.  Whilst  expulsion  is  excellen 
as  a  last  resort,  it  should  not  be  looked  upon 
one,  ready  at  hand ;  lest  we  become  slack  in  th 
use  of  that  availing  remedy,  faithful  and  frequen 
private  labor.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  pa 
rents,  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  depeud 
greatly — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  mainly — on  tl* 

*  Another  incident  is  in  point.  Whilst  taking  cxer 
cise  with  the  axe,  one  morning  before  taking  charge  o 
my  school,  the  11  chunk"  was  knotty,  and  often  receive< 
an  ineffectual  stroke  on  the  side.  A  friend  who  had  seci 
many  summers,  and  much  of  human  nature,  came  by 
and  quietly  taking  the  axe,  set  the  chunk  on  end,  and  bj 
a  gentle  tap  in  the  right  place,  split  it  down.  On  handing 
me  the  tool,  he  said,  thee  sees,  "  there  is  something  it 
knowing  how  to  take  'cm."  The  hint  was  very  timely  ant 
appropriate,  for  I  had  some  knotty  ones  to  deal  with  ai 
that  time;  and  1  have  since  endeavoured  to  take  specie 
care  "  to  know  how  to  take  'em 
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?aithful  discharge  of  their  duties ;  which  perhaps 
may  form  the  subject  of  another  article.  Y.  W. 

Eleventh  mo.  9th,  1861. 

The  African  Ant. — It  is  their  habit  to  march 
through  the  forests  in  a  loDg  and  regular  line, 
about  two  inches  broad  and  often  ten  miles  in 
length.  All  along  this  Hue  are  larger  ants,  who 
act  as  officers,  stand  outside  the  ranks,  and  keep 
this  singular  army  in  order.  If  they  come  to  a 
place  where  there  are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from 
the  sun,  whose  heat  they  cannot  bear,  they  imme- 
diately build  underground  tunnels,  through  which 
the  whole  army  passes  in  columns  to  the  forest  be- 
yond. Those  tunnels  are  four  or  five  feet  under 
ground,  and  are  used  only  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
or  during  a  storm. 

When  they  get  hungry,  the  long  file  spreads 
itself  through  the  forest  in  a  front  line,  and  devours 
all  it  comes  to  with  a  fury  which  is  quite  irresisti- 
ble. The  elephant  and  gorilla  fly  before  this 
attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their  lives.  Every 
animal  that  lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  chased. 
They  seem  to  understand  and  act  upon  the  tactics 
of  Napoleon,  and  concentrate  with  great  speed 
their  heaviest  forces  upon  the  point  of  attack.  In 
an  incredibly  shor,t  space  of  time  the  mouse,  or 
dog,  or  leopard,  or  deer  is  overwhelmed,  killed, 
eaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton  only  remains. 

They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  Many  a 
itime  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and 
obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into  the  water  to 
i  save  my  life,  and  after  all  suffered  intolerable 
;  agony  from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guard,  who 
chad  got  into  my  clothes.  When  they  enter  a  house 
■  they  clear  it  of  all  living  things.  Roaches  are  de- 
voured in  an  instant.  Rats  and  mice  spring  round 
the  room  in  vain.  An  overwhelming  force  of  ants 
kills  a  strong  rat  in  less  than  a  minute,  in  spite  of 
ithe  most  frantic  struggles,  and  in  less  than  another 
minute  its  bones  are  stripped.  Every  living  thing 
Din  the  house  is  devoured.  They  will  not  touch 
•vegetable  matter.  Thus  they  are  in  reality  very 
[luseful  (as  well  as  dangerous)  to  the  negroes,  who 
■have  their  huts  cleaned  of  all  the  abounding  ver- 
■min,  such  as  immense  roaches  and  centipedes,  at 
[•least  several  times  a  year. 

|  When  on  their  march,  the  insect  world  flies 
ibefore  them,  and  I  have  often  had  the  approach 
.of  a  bashikouay  army  heralded  to  me  by  this 

hmeans.  Wherever  they  go  they  make  a  clean 
sweep,  even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 

I  trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Their  manner  of 
'attack  is  an  impetuous  leap.    Instantly  the  strong 

Mpincers  are  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when  the 
piece  gives  way.    At  such  times  this  little  animal 

I  seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury,  which  causes  it 

Ijto  disregard  entirely  its  own  safety,  and  to  seek 

Itonly  the  conquest  of  its  prey.    The  bite  is  very 

I  painful. 

The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in  former 
Mimes  exposed  in  the  path  of  the  bashikouay  ants, 
las  the  most  cruel  manner  of  putting  to  death. 
Hi  Two  very  remarkable  practices  of  theirs  remain 
I  to  be  related.  When,  on  their  line  of  march,  they 
flonust  cross  a  stream,  they  throw  themselves  across 
I  and  form  a  tunnel — a  living  tuunel — connecting  two 
Ijtrees  or  high  bushes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little 
Itetream.  This  is  done  with  great  speed,  and  is  ef- 
Iffected  by  a  great  number  of  ants,  each  of  which 
1  clings  with  its  fore-claws  to  its  next  neighbour's 
body  or  hind-claws.  Thus  they  form  a  high,  safe 
J  pabular  bridge,  though  which  the  whole  vast  regi- 
|  Iment  marches  in  regular  order.  If  disturbed,  or 
I  f  the  arch  is  broken  by  the  violence  of  some  ani- 
I  |mal,  they  instantly  attack  the  offender  with  the 
I  jjreatest  animosity. — JDu  Cltaittu. 


Selected. 

THE  STORM. 
The  gathering  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
The  trembling  birds  to  covert  fly, 
The  awe-struck  herds  forbear  to  rove, 
And  stillness  reigns  throughout  the  grove. 

The  mower  drops  his  scythe,  to  flee 
To  friendly  cot,  or  sheltering  tree; 
While  nature,  in  each  varied  form, 
In  silent  dread  awaits  the  storm. 

Now  flash  to  flash,  with  lurid  glare, 
Succeeds,  and  lights  the  murky  air  ; 
And  hark  !  above,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  loud  terrific  thunders  roll. 

"Why  shrinks  my  friend?  Why  pale  with  fear? 
Say,  dost  thou  feel  that  God  is  near  ? 
And  thinkest  thou  not,  when  warblers  fill 
Thy  bowei,  that  He's  nigh  thee  still? 

In  every  flower  that  round  thee  blows — 
In  every  blade  of  grass  which  grows — 
In  every  glade  which  cheers  thine  eye — 
In  every  stream  which  ripples  by — 

On  every  mount — in  every  dale — 
In  every  wave — in  every  gale 
A  thousand  tongues,  through  nature's  frame, 
A  God,  a  present  God,  proclaim  ! 

And  Oh,  if  terror  dim  thine  eye, 
When  summer  storms  pronounce  Him  nigh, 
How  wilt  thou  meet  that  dreadful  day 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  melt  away? 

Go  to  that  blood  whose  cleansing  flow 
Shall  make  thy  bosom  pure  as  snow  1 
That  blood  to  him  its  aid  who  seeks, 
Par  better  things  than  Abel's  speaks. 

Then,  then,  thy  soul,  redeemed,  forgiven, 
Released  from  sin,  at  peace  with  heaven, 
Shall  mark,  unmoved,  e'en  that  dread  fire, 
In  which  ten  thousand  orbs  expire. 

Selected. 

THE  INNER  CALM. 

BY  HORATIUS  BONAB. 

Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm  ; 

While  these  hot  breezes  blow  ; 
Be  like  the  night  dews'  cooling  balm 
Upon  earth's  fevered  brow. 

Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm, 

Soft  resting  on  thy  breast; 
Soothe  me  with  holy  hymn  and  psalm, 
And  bid  my  spirit  rest. 

Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm  ; 

Let  thine  outstretching  wing 
Be  like  the  shade  of  Elim's  palm, 
Beside  her  desert  spring. 

Yes,  keep  me  calm,  though  loud  and  rude 

The  sounds  my  ear  that  greet — 
Calm  in  the  closet's  solitude, 
Calm  in  the  bustling  street; 

Calm  in  the  hour  of  buoyant  health, 

Calm  in  my  hour  of  pain, 
Calm  in  my  poverty  or  wealth, 
.  Calm  in  my  loss  or  gain  ; 

Calm  in  the  sufferance  of  wrong, 
Like  Him  who  bore  my  shame; 
Calm  'mid  the  threatening,  taunting  throng, 
Who  hate  thy  holy  name  ; 

Calm  when  the  great  world's  news  with  power 

My  listening  spirit  stir; 
Let  not  the  tidings  of  the  hour 
E'er  find  too  fond  an  ear. 

Calm  as  the  ray  of  sun  or  star, 
Which  storms  assail  in  vain, 
Moving  unruffled  through  earth's  war, 
The  eternal  calm  to  gain. 

The  tendency  of  all  communications  from  God, 
is  to  make  the  soul  die  to  self ;  but  the  illumina- 
tions from  the  angels  of  darkness,  are  often  more 
pleasing,  more  entertaining,  than  those  that  come 
from  God. 


Bo  we  Suffer  Well? 
The  sufferers  in  this  world  are  of  various  classes 
and  characters,  and  have  each  their  own  cup,  the 
bitterness  of  which  the  heart  knoweth  right  well. 
In  places  where  the  exterior  is  all  pleasant  and  joy- 
ful, and  where  the  eye  of  the  observer  can  detect 
no  trace  of  sorrow,  as  well  as  in  the  abodes  where 
it  greets  us  at  once,  there  is  to  be  found  constant, 
wearisome,  at  times,  keen  and  uncontrollable  suf- 
fering. Men  and  women  go  about  the  streets,  or 
perform  their  daily  tasks,  or  lie  in  lonely  cham- 
bers, with  pains  in  their  bodies,  or  burdens  on  their 
hearts,  from  which  they  cry  in  vain  for  deliverance. 

A  wide  difference,  however,  is  perceptible  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  sufferings  are  borne  by  the 
various  individuals  upon  whom  they  are  imposed. 
"  I  am  a  poor  sufferer,"  said  a  dying  servant  of 
God,  to  one  who  stood  by  his  bedside ;  "  I  mean 
that  I  little  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  well.'''1  The 
good  man  may  have  depreciated  himself  in  this  say- 
ing, but  it  will  serve  to  open  to  us  a  distinction  to  be 
observed  everywhere  in  the  great  class  of  sufferers. 
It  must  be  that  they  will  suffer  ill  or  well.  Just 
as  truly  as  the  man  of  action  must  act  well  or  ill, 
so  those  unto  whom  "  it  is  given  to  suffer,"  must 
show  a  spirit  kindred  to  that  which  does  evil,  or 
does  good.  And  influences  for  good  or  ill,  proceed 
as  distinctly  from  the  manner  in  which  our  suffer- 
ings are  endured,  as  from  the  most  energetic  and 
conspicuous  of  our  actions. 

Let  us,  therefore,  put  the  question,  with  the  ut- 
most directness,  to  the  children  of  sorrow — "  Do 
you  suffer  wellV  AnS  if  not,  ought  you  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  Master,  who  was  so  much  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  bore  them  all  so  meekly,  to  strive 
to  reach  unto  this  grace  1  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  requires  an  effort  to  attain  it — that  it  is  not 
to  be  gained  at  a  bound — that  days  and  years 
may  be  well  expended  in  assiduous  cultivation,  if 
at  last  we  reap  the  ripe  fruit  of  sufferings  well  and 
quietly  borne.  And  if,  in  our  admiration  of  some 
great  and  worthy  deed  of  Christian  zeal,  we  are 
moved  to  repine  that  God  has  not  permitted  us 
to  display  such  zeal  and  earnestness,  let  us  check 
the  murmur,  by  the  thought  that  God  appoints  unto 
alltkeplaceandthemeansby  which  they  shall  glorify 
him,  and  that  if  at  last  we  shall  be  found  to  have 
suffered  "  well,"  it  will  be  fully  acknowledged,  and 
graciously  rewarded. 

What  is  it  to  suffer  well  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  would  lead  us  out  into  a  treatise  upon  all 
the  uses  and  benefits  of  affliction.  But  we  may 
briefly  say  that  it  consists  not  in  indifference  to 
pain,  or  in  that  stoicism  which  is  the  frigid  effect 
of  an  unchristian  philosophy.  It  is  not  perceptible 
in  those  weak  complainings,  with  which  some 
weary  the  ears  of  friends  and  neighbours,  or  in  the 
petulant  utterances,  or  peevish  scoldings  of  the 
confirmed  valetudinarian.  Least  of  all  is  it  visi- 
ble in  the  defiant  questionings  of  the  goodness,  or 
the  justice  of  God,  which  his  judgments  force  from 
unsubdued  and  unholy  hearts.  What  is  meant  by 
suffering  well,  is  precisely  that  which  is  meant  by 
the  apostle  James  when  he  speaks  of  suffering  as 
"  a  Christian."  It  is  to  suffer  with  Christian 
meekness,  quietness  and  patience.  It  is  to  re- 
ceive the  rod  as  from  the  hand  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  to  show  submission  thereunto.  It  is 
to  watch  the  heart,  lest  murmurings  arise,  and 
watch  the  tongue,  lest  they  be  expressed.  It  is 
to  wait  until  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  remove  the 
pain,  and  ever  to  seek  for  grace  to  bear  it  while  it 
is  present.  And  it  is  to  cultivate  the  unquestion- 
ing spirit  of  a  child,  confident  that  all  is  right,  and 
that  in  kindness  the  Father  in  heaven  has  sent  the 
affliction,  or  removed  the  idol.  Above  all,  it  is 
habitually  to  remember  that  we  may  "  glorify  God 
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in  the  fires,"  and  to  nourish  the  desire,  that  by  no 
word  or  act  we  may  hinder  that  glory  from  being 
made  manifest  to  those  who  look  upon  our  suffer- 
ings, and  who  might  see  in  us  how  mighty  is  the 
grace  which  upholds  and  comforts  the  people  of 
God. 

To  "  suffer  well,"  is  a  great  attainment.  It  is 
given  of  God  to  those  who  seek  it  earnestly  and 
constantly ;  and  such  may  comfort  their  hearts 
with  the  assurance,  that  if  they  receive  this  gift, 
they  have  received  a  blessing  from  God,  of  which 
they  cannot  reckon  the  value,  and  by  which  they 
will  be  able  abundantly  to  illustrate  the  grace  of 
God,  and  minister  to  his  most  excellent  glory. 


A  Letter  Suitable  to  the  Times. 
Near  Smithfield,  Twelfth  mo.  22nd,  1837. 

Beloved  Friend, — I  received  thy  two  letters 

sent  by  ,  they  were  acceptable  to  myself,  and 

such  as  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
Many  of  us  hereaway  can  feelingly  respond  to  the 
discouraging  prospects  which  seem  at  seasons  to 
attend  thy  mind,  in  regard  to  our  once  highly  fa- 
voured society.  Never  I  believe  has  there  been  so 
great  an  apostacy,  since  we  have  been  a  people. 
And  never  was  the  adversary  permitted  to  make  a 
more  bold,  and  I  fear  a  more  successful  attempt  to 
bring  the  society,  and  the  worthy  founders  of  it, 
into  discredit,  than  is  now  making,  and  of  late  has 
been  made,  by  poor  E.  Bates.  Thou  perhaps  hast 
seen,  or  will  see  his  late  book  of  between  three  or 
four  hundred  pages,  entitled,  "Bates'  Examination 
of  Quakerism."  In  this  work  the  author  has  put 
forth  his  strength,  and  written  to  render  George 
Fox  and  other  early  Friends  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
other  religious  societies,  labouring  hard  to  fix  upon 
them,  particularly  dear  George  Fox,  the  character 
of  a  blasphemer,  an  idolater,  a  heretic,  &c,  &c. 
And  worse  than  all,  contemning  and  ridiculing 
that  blessed  and  divine  principle  of  light  and  life 
in  the  soul,  by  which  early,  and  indeed  all  genu- 
ine Friends  profess  to  be  guided.  In  this  particu 
lar,  how  awfully  is  verified  that  scripture  declara 
tion,  "  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness."  Poor  Eli- 
sha!  I  never  see  him  but  I  mourn  at  his  awful 
downfall.  He  must  have  been  once  highly  en- 
lightened, but  leaning  to  his  own  understanding, 
the  root  of  Divine  life  was  dried  up.  For  the 
High  and  Holy  One  will  not  give  his  glory  to  an- 
other, nor  his  praise  to  graven  images. 

I  have  from  my  youth  firmly  believed  in  the 
sufficiency  and  certainty  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  in  singleness  wait  for 
and  upon  the  influence  and  leadings  thereof.  In 
this  faith  1  hope  to  end  my  pilgrimage,  however 
small  a  measure  of  this  blessed  principle  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  me. 

I  think  I  have  seen  with  indubitable  clearness, 
and  have  been  confirmed  more  and  more  of  late  in 
the  sentiment,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Lord's 
messengers  minister  in  the  ability  which  he  alone 
gives,  the  Truth  rises  into  dominion,  and  the  peo- 
ple partake  of  the  baptizing  power.  Whilst  that 
teaching  or  preaching  which  is  in  the  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  brings  death  to  the  living.  My  spirit 
is  often  of  late  clothed  with  mourning  under  an  ap- 
prehension thattoomany  under  our  name,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  are  seeking  to  accommodate  our 
doctrines  and  practices  to  those  of  other  religious 
denominations,  rather  than  maintain  with  iutegrity 
the  principles  and  testimonies  into  which  our  wor- 
thy predecessors  were  led  by  the  inshinings  and 
unfoldings  of  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  These  prin- 
ciples being  too  pure  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
high  professors,  were  to  them,  like  the  gospel  of 


old  was  to  the  wise  Greeks,  foolishness.  But 
amid  all  these  discouragements,  I  trust  there  will 
be  those  preserved,  who,  while  they  weep  as  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  will  be  concerned 
to  put  up  their  petition,  "  Spare  thy  people,  0 
Lord,  and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach." 
And  I  trust  that  the  grand  adversary  with  all  his 
devices  and  all  his  agents,  will  never  be  permitted 
utterly  to  lay  us  waste  as  a  Christian  Society. 
I  conclude  with  feelings  of  christian  sympathy. 
Thy  attached  friend,  B.  W.  L. 

The  tools  great  men  work  with. — It  is  not  tools 
that  make  the  workman,  but  the  trained  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  man  himself.  Indeed  it  is 
proverbial  that  the  bad  workman  never  yet  had  a 
good  tool.  Some  one  asked  Opie  by  what  won- 
derful process  he  mixed  his  colors.  "  I  mix  them 
with  my  brains,"  was  his  reply.  It  is  the 
same  with  every  workman  who  would  excel.  Fer- 
guson made  marvellous  things — such  as  his  wooden 
clock,  that  accurately  measured  the  hours — -by 
means  of  a  common  penknife,  a  tool  in  everybody's 
hand,  but  then  everybody  is  not  a  Ferguson.  A 
pan  of  water  and  two  thermometers  were  the  tools 
by  which  Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat;  and  a 
prism,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  enabled 
Newton  to  unfold  the  composition  of  light  and  the 
origin  of  color.  An  eminent  foreign  savant  once 
called  upon  Dr.  Wollaston  and  requested  to  be 
shown  over  his  laboratories,  in  which  science  had 
been  enriched  by  so  many  important  discoveries, 
when  the  doctor  took  him  into  a  study,  and,  point- 
ing to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  containing  a 
few  watch  glasses,  test-papers,  a  small  balance,  and 
a  blow-pipe,  said  :  "  There  is  all  the  laboratory 
have  !"  Stothart  learnt  the  art  of  combining  col- 
ors by  closely  studying  butterflies'  wings;  he  would 
often  say  that  no  one  knew  what  he  owed  to  these 
tiny  insects.  A  burnt  stick  and  a  barn-door  serv- 
ed Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and  canvas.  Bewick 
first  practised  drawing  on  the  cottage-walls  of  his 
native  village,  which  he  covered  with  his  sketches 
in  chalk;  and  Benjamin  West  made  his  first 
brushes  out  of  the  cat's  tail.  Ferguson  laid  him- 
self down  in  the  fields  at  night  in  a  blanket  and 
made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  means  of 
a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it,  stretched  between 
his  eye  and  the  stars.  Franklin  first  robbed  the 
thunder-cloud  of  its  lightning  by  means  of  a  kite 
made  with  two  cross-sticks  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief. Watt  made  his  first  model  of  the  condens- 
ing steam  engine  out  of  an  old  anatomist's  syringe, 
used  to  inject  the  arteries  previous  to  dissection. 
Gifford  worked  his  first  problem  in  mathematics, 
when  a  cobbler's  apprentice,  upon  small  scraps  of 
leather,  which  he  beat  smooth  for  the  purpose, 
while  llittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  first  calculated 
eclipses  on  his  plough-handle. —  Smiles'  SclJ-Helj). 


to  the  strong  for  strength,  and  to  the  wise  for  wis- 
dom, and  then  as  thy  day  is,  thy  strength  shall 
be. 

What  is  thy  choice?  Is  it  the  applause  of  thel 
world?  pomp?  ambition?  fame?  Why,  these  are! 
playthings  which  are  .soon  broken;  glittering  bub- 
bles that  soon  burst.  Is  it  wise  to  choose  food  that) 
will  not  keep,  garments  that  will  not  wear,  and 
possessions  which  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow? Choose  something  better.  Make  a  bet- 
ter choice,  for  thou  canst  hardly  make  a  worse, 
Choose  the  one  thing  needful !  the  pearl  of  great] 
price,  the  hope  of  eternal  glory. 

What  is  thy  zeal?    Is  it  for  trifles,  or  for  things! 
of  value?  for  thine  own  weal  or  for  others  good? 
for  time  or  eternity?  for  earth  or  heaven?    Is  thyt 
zeal  foolish,  or  according  to  knowledge  ?    Does  it 
bind  thee  to  the  world,  or  wean  thee  from  it?  1st 
it  hot,  hasty,  and  fitful,  or  calm,  enduring,  and} 
persevering?    Saul  had  a  zeal,  but  he  was  a  per-| 
secutor.    Peter  had  a  zeal,  but  for  all  that  he  de 
nied  his  master.    Be  zealous  in  love;  be  zealous 
in  faith  ;  be  zealous  in  good  works  ;  and  be  zeal 
ous  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 

Who  are  thy  friends?  Are  they  rich,  powerful, 
and  devoted  to  thee?  Have  they  indulged  in  larg< 
professions  and  made  large  promises  ?  Still  hav< 
a  care.  Hast  thou  tried  them  in  trouble  ?  Hasi 
thou  sought  favour  of  them  in  the  day  of  calamity! 
"  Confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time  of  troubh 
is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of  joint.' 
Prov.  xxv.  19.  Choose  for  thine  earthly  friends 
lovers  of  peace,  and  remember  there  is  a  heavenlj 
friend  "  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." 

What  is  thy  heritage  ?  Is  it  an  estate  ?  the  cast 
off  property  of  those  who  have  gone  before  theel 
A  mere  life  interest  that  may  be  but  for  an  hour!  |mj 
Oh,  there  are  better  things  than  these!  Give  up  tht 
chaff  for  good  grain;  thy  husks  for  the  fatted  calf 
thy  passing  shadow  for  a  permanent  reality.  Loot 
higher  than  earth,  and  trust  in  thy  Redeemer,  sc 
shalt  thou  have  a  heritage  of  peace  and  joy,  and 
be  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Oh  seek  from  God,  with  all  thine  heart, 

Riches  which  ne'er  decay  ; 
And  be  thy  choice  the  better  part 

Which  none  can  take  away; 
Thy  zeal  for  Christ  a  quenchless  fire, 

Thy  friends  the  men  of  peace; 
Thy  heritage  an  angel's  lyre 
When  earthly  changes  cease. 


What  ts  thy  Portion  ? — What  is  thy  wealth, 
reader?  Is  it  money,  or  houses,  or  lands?  Hast 
thou  gold,  and  bills,  and  bonds?  Dost  thou  heap 
up  riches  in  the  coffer,  or  dost  thou  make  the  bank 
thy  treasury?  Surely  thou  has  heard  that  riches 
have  wings,  and  that  many  who  are  rich  for  this 
world  are  poor  indeed  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
Ask,  then,  of  God,  that  he  may  show  thee  the 
riches  of  his  grace,  and  make  thee  a  partaker  of 
the  riches  of  his  glory. 

What  is  thy  strength  ?  If  it  be  that  of  a  vig- 
orous frame,  a  broad  chest,  and  a  sinewy  arm,  the 
ague  may  shake  thee,  the  fever  burn  thee,  and  con- 
sumption may  waste  thee  till  thou  art  weaker  than 
other  meu.  Dost  thou  ever  think  of  this?  Art 
thou  ready  for  the  throes  of  pain  and  the  languor 
of  sickness?   Be  assured  thou  wilt  have  them.  Go 


Adulteration  of  Tea. — In  the  London 
we  find  the  result  of  a  microscopic  and 
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chemical  analysis  of  forty-eight  samples  of  tea 

Of  the  twenty-four  specimens  of  black  tea  an& 
lyzed  every  one  was  found  to  be  genuine.  Of  a 
like  number  of  green  teas  all  were  adulterated 
The  adulterations  are  mainly  a  coloring  mattei 
with  which  the  tea-leaf  is  faced,  painted  or  glazed 
Fcrro-cyauid  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue  is  the  arti- 
cle most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Some- 
times, however,  indigo,  kaolin  or  china  clay,  and 
turmeric  powder  were  found  in  addition.  That] 
species  of  tea  which  is  denominated  gunpowder  isi 
adulterated  iu  other  ways  by  admixture  with 
leaves  not  those  of  tea,  with  paddy  husk,  and  par 
ticularly  with  "lie  tea,"  so  called,  a  leaf  which  rc 
semblcs  the  tea-leaf  closely,  and  is  sent  to  thi; 
country  from  China  in  vast  quantities,  to  be  em 
ployed  in  adulterations  here.  The  coloring  of  the 
tea  is  almost  entirely  done  in  China,  and  probably 
because  it  improves  its  appearance,  and  perhaps 
renders  its  sale  more  sure  and  rapid 

Such  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  analyzation  of 
this  article  by  eminent  scientific  men  in  England, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  very  flattering  to  the  taste 
of  those  who  drink  green  tea  for  the  love  of  it 
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rhere  is  no  such  article  as  an  unadulterated  green 
lea.  Let  the  lovers  of  the  herb  remember  that 
fact,  and  as  they  sip  the  delicious  beverage,  and 
Fancy  they  find  in  it  a  solvent  for  their  aches  and 
pains,  let  them  also  remember  that  they  are  sipping 
irith  it  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue  and  indigo,  as 
well  as  sundry  other  little  peccadilloes,  that  nei- 
ther add  to  its  exhilarating  properties  nor  yet  are 
sntirely  harmless  to  the  system.  On  the  other 
hand  the  black  teas  are  not  adulterated,  and  are 
the  only  ones  used  by  the  Chinese.  Knowing  the 
impurities  that  are  in  the  best  green  teas,  they 
send  them  to  foreign  ports  to  tickle  the  delicate 
palates  of  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
san,  who  in  their  view  fancy  the  bright  lively  ap- 
pearance imparted  by  the  coloring  compositions 
they  use. 

Scantlcbury's  Ancient  Testimony. 
Testimonies  of  Ancient  Friends  revived,  respecting 

the  changeable  modes  of  the  world,  address  e  d 

those  in  the  station  of  parents. 

The  apprehension  of  an  increasing  departure 
from  simplicity  in  apparel  into  an  imitation  of  the 
world's  unstable  fashions,  particularly  amongst  the 
Youth,  and  even  amongst  many  of  those  whose 
parents  retain  a  consistent  appearance,  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  brief  selection  of  Testimonies 
jf  Ancient  Friends,  with  some  additional  remarks 
:ending  to  excite  a  serious  examination  into  the 
ground  and  effects  of  such  departure  from  the  self- 
ienying  way  of  our  predecessors. 

The  advices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  this  sub- 
ect  have  been  large,  and  often  repeated  both  in 
ihe  printed  epistles  and  written  minutes,  and  as 
hese  are  easily  referred  to,  a  few  short  extracts 
nay  be  sufficient  here,  viz. 

Yearly  Meeting,  1G88. 
"  Parents  are  advised  to  educate  their  children 
ind  servants  in  modesty,  sobriety,  and  the  fear  of 
od — they  are  accountable  for  that  power  com- 
nitted  to  them,  and  are  exhorted  to  discharge  their 
rust  when  they  see  a  libertine  spirit  in  their  chil- 
Iren  or  servants,  that  lusteth  after  the  vain  cus- 
oms  and  fashions  of  the  world." 

Yearly  Meeting,  1G90. 
"  Friends  are  advised  not  to  suffer  their  substance 
be  bestowed  on  children,  to  furnish  them  with 
uch  things  as  tend  to  pride  and  vanity,  or  affect 
em  with  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world." 

1692. 

"  That  all  parents  amongst  Friends  take  all 
odly  and  Christian  care  in  the  education  of  their 
hildren,  and  be  good  examples  to  them,  and  not 
How  them  in  any  thing  that  may  gratify  a  vain 
rind  in  immodest  apparel,  but  train  them  up  in 

briety,  modesty,  and  plainness.'' 

1631. 

"  We  are  sensible  that  the  miscarriages  of  youth 
ve  very  much  proceeded  from  their  being  im- 
udcntly  indulged." 

Yearly  Meeting,  17G0. 
P  Parents  are  advised  to  restrain  and  example 
ose  under  them  for  their  help — (for  whom  an 
'3COunt  must  be  reudered)  bringing  them  up  in  the 
ar  of  the  Lord,  and  in  that  sobriety,  moderation, 
id  plainness,  of  speech,  apparel,  and  deportment, 
hicb  becomes  a  people  professing  to  be  followers 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  perfect  pattern  of 
mility  and  self-denial." 

York  Quarterly  Meeting,  1C90. 
"  That  Friends  be  watchful  that  the  enemy  darken 
)t  their  minds,  and  bring  them  back  into  vanity 
iid  folly,  and  turn  again  into  the  practice  of  those 


things  which  they  were  sensible  the  Lord,  by  his 
Spirit,  testified  against.  And  it  is  possible  they 
may  indulge  such  things  amongst  their  children 
and  families,  which  in  the  time  of  their  first  con- 
vincement  they  durst  not  allow  of,  nor  are  they  to 
be  allowed  in  our  Christian  Society. — Train  up 
children  in  the  fear  of  God,  restraining  them  from 
folly  and  vanity — that  none  go  into  the  vain  and 
gaudy  habits,  dress,  nor  foolish  modes  and  fash- 
is,"  &c. 

Epistle  of  Ann  Galloway, 
"  Dear  Sisters, — It  lies  upon  me  to  entreat  you, 
to  whom  God  has  given  children,  that  you  bring 
them  up  as  becomes  Truth,  and  do  not  dress  them 
or  yourselves  to  imitate  the  world's  fashions 
though  it  be  in  -plainness,  for  if  you  do,  it  is  with 
me  in  the  love  of  God  to  forewarn  you  of  it : — 
and  if  you  do  look  back  again  and  take  liberties, 
we  shall  suffer  loss  which  one  day  will  be  greater 
than  if  we  were  stripped  of  all  that  can  be  enjoyed 
in  this  life." 

James  Famel,  by  whose  effectual  ministry,  it  is 
recorded,  thousands  were  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
noticeth  the  new  fashions  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
corrupt  tree — inventions  of  the  world,  to  make  the 
creature  seem  something  in  its  own  eyes,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  others ;  are  not  these,  says  he,  "  the 
outward  signs  of  pride  which  lodges  in  the  heart; 
has  not  the  Lord  pronounced  a  woe  against  the 
crown  of  pride,  and  shall  any  professing  as  we  do, 
by  any  act  of  ours,  spare,  nourish,  and  keep  it 
alive,  in  any  one  ?" 

Charles  Marshall,  in  his  aeoount  of  the  first 
gathering  of  Friends  in  the  city  of  Bristol  says, 
We  received  the  gospel  with  a  ready  mind,  with 
broken  hearts  and  affected  spirits,  and  gave  up  to 
follow  the  Lord  fully,  casting  off  the  weights  and 
burdens,  and  the  sin  that  easily  besets,  and  from 
the  evil  ways  and  vanities  of  the  world,  departed. 
Oh  !  the  strippings  of  all  needless  apparel,  and 
the  forsaking  superfluities  in  meats  and  drinks — 
and  in  the  plain  self-denying  path  we  walked,  our 
apparel  and  houses  plain." 

George  Fox. 
"  The  enemy  of  mankind  goeth  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour  and  entangle  again  with  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  this  world,  setting  before  men 
and  women  the  comeliness  and  decency  of  the 
several  fashions  of  this  world ;  by  which  we  see 
many  are  ensnared.  That  in  all  men's  and  wo- 
men's meetings,  faithful  men  and  women  be  chosen, 
that  have  not  entered  into  any  of  these  things  ;  or 
such  as  now  with  a  ready  mind,  in  the  dread 
and  fear  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  will  come 
out  of  them  all,  to  the  intent  that  they  without 
delay,  and  in  much  tenderness  may  visit  all  those 
that  have  entered  into  or  keep  in  the  world's  fash- 
ions, in  their  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  other- 
wise." 

"  And  as  every  one  hath  received  Christ,  walk 
in  him  who  is  not  of  the  world,  so  that  you  may 
be  preserved  out  of  the  vain  fashions  and  customs 
of  the  world,  which  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  eye,  &c, 
which  is  not  of  the  Father.  And  who  joins  with 
that  which  is  not  of  the  Father,  or  encourages  it, 
draws  the  mind  from  God." 

1G85. 

"  Friends  that  see  the  world  so  often,  alter  fash- 
ions and  follow  them,  they  cannot  judge  the  world, 
but  the  world  will  judge  them.  Keep  all  in  plain 
ness  and  simplicity." 

"  To  all  that  profess  the  Truth  my  desires  are, 
that  you  may  walk  in  humility,  for  when  the  Lord 
first  called  me  forth,  he  let  me  see  that  young  peo- 


ple grew  up  together  in  vanity  and  the  fashions  of 
the  world,  and  old  people  went  downwards  into 
the  earth  raking  it  together,  and  to  both  these  I 
was  to  be  a  stranger.  And  now,  friends,  I  do  see 
too  many  young  people  that  profess  the  Truth, 
grow  up  into  the  fashims  of  the  world,  and  too 
many  parents  indulge  them,  and  among  the  elder 
some  are  growing  downwards  and  raking  after  the 
earth.  If  you  have  not  power  over  the  earthly 
spirit,  and  that  which  leadeth  into  a  vain  mind  and 
the  fashions  of  the  world,  though  you  have  often 
had  the  rain  fall  upon  your  fields,  you  will  but 
bring  forth  briars  and  thorns,  which  are  for  the 
fire." — G.  Fox's  Journal,  page  602. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Just  Retort. — "  Well,  you  have  made  quite 
an  array  of  science  against  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. You  say  it  is  opposed  to  astronomic,  geolo- 
gic, and  metaphysic  science,  and  express  your  won- 
der at  my  credulity  in  receiving  it.  It  is  true,  my 
faith  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  really  is  indepen- 
dent of  material  science;  and  especially  a  science 
founded  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  the  visible  heavens,  or  the  hu- 
man mind.  Had  not  man  fallen  from  his  primitive 
nobility,  and  limited  the  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
he  might  perhaps  have  attained  to  a  true  and  ex- 
alted science,  far  different  from  the  smattering  of 
modern  theorists,  who  pretend  to  construct  worlds 
without  God,  and  account  for  every  thing  without 
a  recognition  of  his  government.  The  irreverence 
of  such  a  course  is  the  more  striking,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  God  alone  thoroughly  compre- 
hends geology,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  meta- 
physics, while  man  can  only  understand  them  in  the 
most  superficial  manner.  Scraping  the  outer  crust 
of  the  earth,  piercing  a  very  small  distance  into 
the  visible  heavens  with  his  telescope,  and  tracing 
confusedly  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  phi- 
losophers, so  called,  presume  to  pronounce  with 
dogmatism  on  the  secret  laws  of  mind  and  matter; 
and  not  only  so,  but  exclusively  of  the  maker  of 
both  mind  and  matter.  Revelation  satisfies  my 
mind,  for  it  conveys  to  me  the  worthiest  ideas  of 
God,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  my 
belief  in  him  thus  revealed,  I  am  conscious  of  an 
exaltation  of  my  own  nature.  With  a  conviction 
that  God  is  harmonious  with  himself,  and  there 
can  be  no  contradiction  between  his  revelations, 
I  distrust  all  pretended  discordancies  between  them, 
especially  when  the  discovery  is  founded  on  the 
most  limited  knowledge,  both  of  God  and  his 
works.  God  is  all  science,  and  his  science  is  per- 
fect; and  if  any  thing  under  this  name  leads  one 
to  view  him  as  a  cold  abstraction  or  nonentity, 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  developed  ignorance.  It  is  a  strange 
hallucination  which  induces  any  one  to  make  sci- 
ence and  religion  antagonistic.  The  more  verity 
in  our  knowledge,  the  nearer  our  approach  to  God, 
and  the  more  profound  our  veneration ;  flippancy 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  is  a  sure  sign  of  shallow- 
ness in  regard  to  the  other." 


Interesting  Circumstance. — Among  the  Sikh 
nobles  who,  at  the  outset  of  the  mutiny,  staked 
their  heads  on  the  British  side,  was  the  Bajah  of 
Kupoorthulla.  He  was  not  a  very  great  man, 
but  he  had  influence,  and  no  Englishman  could 
have  risked  his  status,  purse,  and  person,  with 
more  hearty  and  unquestioning  loyalty.  He  helped 
to  guard  the  Northern  Delhi  Pioad,  then  the  key 
of  our  position ;  and  when  order  had  been  re- 
stored, the  Governor-General,  casting  aside  the  old 
policy  of  meagre  rewards,  raised  him,  by  a  single 
gift  of  land,  to  the  wealth  of  a  great  English  noble. 
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The  Rajah  married  an  East  Indian  girl,  became 
uuder  her  influence,  a  christian,  and  established 
a  mission  on  his  own  estates.  Sweeping  away 
at  a  stroke  the  prejudices  of  a  thousand  years, 
he  introduced  his  wife  into  society,  and  allowed 
her  to  appear  in  public,  and  the  officials,  for  once 
heartily  cordial  to  a  native,  threw  aside  prejudices 
as  rooted  as  his  own,  and  recommended  that  the 
liajah  should  receive,  officially,  precedence  in  Oude. 
The  Governor-General  consented ;  and  at  the  apex 
of  the  new  social  system  of  Oude  stands  a  native 
christian  noble  ;  and  the  only  woman  in  India  for 
whom  the  guards  turn  out  in  the  British  provinces 
is  the  Christian  "  Lady  Kupoorthulla." — London 
Spectator. 


Religion  and  morality. — We  sometimes  hear 
persons  speak  disparagingly  of  morality  as  though 
it  were  of  little  value.  They  exalt  religion  at  the 
expense  of  morality.  Morality  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  religion.  No  one  who  is  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  toward  God,  will  neglect 
his  duties  towards  his  fellow  men.  Whenever  one 
is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  you 
will  find  him  careful  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality. 

The  man  who  makes  great  professions  in  re- 
gard to  religion,  and  and  is  not  strict  in  his  mo- 
rality, is  a  self-deceiver  or  a  hypocrite. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Funds  for  the  War.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  negotiated  another  loan  of  $50,000,- 
000,  with  the  associated  banks  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  understood  that  $50,000,000 
will  be  at  once  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
in  exchange  for  six  per  cent  stock,  to  run  twenty  years, 
at  a  rate  equal  to  seven  per  cent,  at  par.  This  rate  is 
about  90-|  for  the  hundred  dollars.  The  ability  of  the 
Government  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  is,  it  is  stated 
now,  not  doubted  by  capitalists. 

Capture  of  Rebel  Ministers.  —Ex-Senators  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  who  were  going 
abroad  as  ministers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to 
France  and  Great  Britain,  have  been  captured  and  sent 
to  Fort  Warren,  Boston.  They  were  taken  from  an  Eng- 
lish Mail  Steamer  in  the  channel  of  the  Bahamas.  The 
families  of  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  proceed  on 
their  voyage.  This  important  arrest  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  in  command  of  the  United  States  steamer 
San  Jacinto.  The  captain  of  the  British  vessel  delivered 
up  his  passengers  under  protest. 

Maryland. — Governor  Hicks  has  issued  aproclamation, 
calling  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  at  Annapolis, 
on  the  27th  inst.,  the  object  being  to  re-establish  Mary- 
land in  her  old  position  in  the  Union,  and  to  annul  the 
traitorous  legislation  of  the  last  session. 

The  Expedition  to  South  Carolina. — The  fleet  encoun- 
tered a  violent  gale  on  the  passage,  which  damaged  a 
number  of  the  transport  vessels,  and  caused  the  total 
loss  of  the  steamers  Union  and  Osceola.  The  crews 
were  all  saved  except  a  very  few  persons.  The  fleet  ar- 
rived at  Port  Royal  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  7th  inst. 
attacked  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard.  The  bombard- 
ment lasted  four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
rebels  were  compelled  to  retreat  and  abandon  the  works. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Forts,  the  whole  army,  about 
15,000  in  number,  were  safely  landed.  Beaufort  was 
abandoned  by  all  tbe  inhabitants  except  the  negroes.  The 
forts  were  found  to  be  but  little  injured,  they  contained 
forty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  most  of  them  of  heavy 
calibre  and  of  the  most  improved  description.  None  of 
the  U.  S.  vessels  were  seriously  injured,  eight  of  their 
men  were  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  No  rebels 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  number  of  their  killed  and 
wounded  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  exceeded  100. 
A  large  supply  of  ammunition  was  found  in  the  forts. 
There  was  but  a  small  supply  of  cotton  at  Beaufort.  Gen. 
Sherman  has  decided  to  entrench  his  forces  on  Hilton 
Island  in  an  impregnable  position,  where  they  will  await 
the  expected  reinforcements.  The  planters  in  the  vicinity 
have  lied,  some  having  previously  fired  all  the  buildings 
on  their  premises,  and  destroyed  their  crops,  leaving 
only  a  mass  of  ruins  behind  them. 

Southern  items. — A  large  English  steamer,  laden  with 


war  munitions  for  the  southern  rebels  has  been  captured 
by  a  U.  S.  frigate  and  taken  into  Key  West. 

The  reported  capture  of  the  privateer  Sumter  proves 
to  have  been  incorrect.  When  last  heard  from  she  was 
at  Barbadoes. 

An  intercepted  letter  from  the  rebel  commissioner,  W. 
L.  Yancey,  now  in  England,  speaks  discouragingly  of  the 
prospect  of  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
by  the  European  powers. 

The  Norfolk  Day  Book  says  that  the  ship  Fingal  has 
arrived  at  Savannah,  with  a  cargo  of  war  munitions,  &c. 

The  Savannah  Kebublican  of  the  9th,  says: — "Our 
city  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
whole  of  yesterday.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Walker  battery,  at  Hilton  Head,  and  the  arrival  of  our 
retreating  troops,  many  of  whom  were  wounded,  aroused 
the  intensest  feeling.  Everybody  was  in  the  street. 
Large  crowds  collected  around  the  news  and  telegraph 
offices  throughout  the  day  and  until  late  at  nignt. 
Families  commenced  packing  up.  Large  numbers  of 
females  and  children  were  sent  from  the  city  by  the 
night  train  to  the  up  country. 

The  same  paper  complains  that  the  men  were  also 
seeking  safety  in  flight,  and  insists  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  under  sixty  years  of  age  should  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  and  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city. 

The  Virginia  papers  make  heavy  complaints  of  the 
Union  men  of  East  Tennessee,  who  it  is  alleged,  have 
burned  several  bridges  upon  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
rail  road,  thus  cutting  off  at  a  most  critical  moment,  the 
means  of  despatching  troops  rapidly  to  New  Orleans, 
which  it  is  feared  is  in  danger  of  attack. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee,  has  been  placed  under  martial 
law.  The  Union  men  were  taking  up  arms,  and  threaten 
to  take  possession  of  the  rail  road. 

The  Memphis,  (Tenn.,)  Argus  of  the  16th,.  has  a 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  despatch  of  the  14th,  which  says 
"  the  Federal  forces  have  possession  of  Piuckney  Island, 
and  have  seized  all  the  able  bodied  men  on  the  planta- 
tions and  taken  them  aboard  the  fleet.  They  prevent 
the  others  from  fleeing  by  use  of  force.  They  have 
made  no  attempt  yet  to  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  main 
land." 

The  Memphis  papers  express  great  alarm  at  the  Fede- 
ral preparations  for  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi. 

Virginia. — The  rebel  forces  under  Floyd,  which  lately 
advanced  upon  Gen.  Rosecran's  command  in  the  Kanawha 
alley,  appear  to  have  retreated  into  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  The  portion  of  the  State  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Chesapeake  has  recently  been  occupied  by 
4,000  U.  S.  troops.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  be- 
lieved to  be  loyal  to  the  Union.  Gen.  Dix  has  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  Accomac  and  Northamp- 
ton counties,  assuring  them  that  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  would  come  among  them  as  friends, 
and  with  no  purpose  of  invading  their  rights.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  rebels  were  under  arms  in  North- 
ampton county. 

Kentucky. — The  rebel  General  ZollicofFer  has  fallen 
back  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  sent  to  Knoxville  for  re- 
inforcements. In  an  engagement  at  Piketowu,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  a  rebel  force  of  1000  men 
was  routed  and  dispersed  by  Gen.  Nelson.  No  other 
hostile  collisions  are  reported.  The  rebels  seem  to  be 
losing  ground. 

Missouri. — Gen.  M'Kinstry,  late  quartermaster-general 
under  Fremont,  has  been  arrested  and  placed  in  con- 
finement in  St.  Louis.  His  cashier  has  also  been  ar- 
rested. The  government  has  agreed  to  arm,  pay,  clothe, 
transport  and  subsist  the  Missouri  volunteers  for  service 
in  the  State'during  the  war.  The  rebel  armies  under 
Generals  Price  and  M'Cullough,  have  retreated  into  Ar- 
kansas. It  is  understood  that  they  have  gone  to  Fort 
Smith,  where  supplies  for  the  winter  have  been  collected 
Before  leaving  Missouri  they  ravaged  the  country  in 
their  vicinity,  burning  all  the  hay  stacks,  corn  cribs,  &c, 
to  prevent  the  U.  S.  forces  from  obtaining  forage  if  they 
kept  up  the  pursuit.  A  large  part  of  the  Federal  army 
has  left  Springfield  for  the  North.  The  chief  command 
has  been  devolved  upon  Gen.  llalleek.  Gen.  Hunter  has 
been  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  army  in  Kansas. 
The  rebel  outrages  appear  to  have  ceased  in  great  meas- 
ure in  nearly  all  parts  of  Missouri.  At  the  sanguinary 
battle  at  Belmont,  the  rebel  loss  was  200  men  killed, 
427  wounded,  and  278  missing.  It  is  stated  that  the 
main  portion  of  the  Federal  forces  will  be  concentrated 
at  St.  Louis,  in  readiness  for  movements  in  Kentucky, 
or  southeast  Missouri. 

Miscellaneous. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  many 
rebel  incendiaries  arc  scattered  over  the  free  States. 
Already  no  fewer  than  seventeen  woolen  factories  en 
gaged  in  filling  contracts  with  the  government  have 
been  destroyed  bv  fire. 


The  Blockade  of  the  Potomac  is  complete  so  far  as  tb 
passage  of  large  vessels  is  concerned.  Smaller  era 
occasionally  pass  unharmed  at  night. 

Arrest  of  Senator  Gywn. — Senator  Gywn,  of  Californii 
has  been  arrested  on  his  passage  to  New  York,  vi 
Panama.  It  is  alleged  that  he  was  in  treasonable  coi 
respondence  with  the  rebels.  He  was  subsequently  it 
leased  on  parole. 

The  Grain  Crop  of  Ohio. — The  State  Auditor  of  Ohi 
has  made  up  the  statistics  of  the  grain  crop  of  the  Stat 
■ — -wheat  and  corn — for  1860,  and  the  following  total 
are  presented : 

Bushelf 

Total  wheat  crop  in  1860,  .  .  .  23,640,35 
Total  wheat  crop  in  1859,      .       .       .  13,345,84 


10,294,51 
91, 588,70- ] 
69,372,34:1 

22,216,36 


Increase  in  1860, 
Total  corn  crop  in  1860, 
Total  corn  crop  in  1859, 

Increase  in  1860,  . 

Eighteen  counties  in  1860  produced  over  1,500,001 
bushels  of  corn  each,  the  highest  being  a  crop  of  3,210, ! 
717  bushels  in  Ross  county.    Eleven  counties  each  pro  I 
duced  over  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat,  thelarges 
amount  being  690,769  bushels  in  Stark  county. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  392. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  254. 

Fokeign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  8th  inst.  Many  of 
the  Lancashire  cotton  mills  had  reduced  their  time  til 
three  days  a  week,  and  in  some  an  entire  suspensioil 
had  taken  place.  The  stock  of  cotton  at  Liverpool 
amounted  to  633,000  bales,  including  about  300,000J 
American.  The  breadstuffs  market  was  quiet  but  steady} 
Consols,  93J.  The  bank  rate  of  interest  had  beenrel 
duced  to  three  per  cent.  In  the  open  market  mone;| 
was  plenty  at  2J  a  2J  per  cent. 

The  London  Times  treats,  in  an  editorial,  on  the  ilfl 
feeling  of  the  north  towards  England,  and  its  groundless 
ness.  It  says  "  We  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  ex 
press  our  conviction  that  secession  has  destroyed  tin 
Federal  Union,  and  that  to  whichever  side  victory  in 
clines,  its  reconstruction  on  the  old  basis  is  impossi 
ble." 

Several  heavy  commercial  failures  had  occurred  ii 

Paris. 

The  bank  of  France  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  si: 
million  of  francs  from  the  Bank  of  Prussia  . 

It  was  reiterated  that  France  has  opened  negociation 
with  Austria,  for  a  cession  of  Venetia. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Magenta  had  been  en 
trusted  with  the  mission  to  Vienna  on  the  same  subject 

The  French  troops  had  occupied  the  valley  of  thi 
Dappen,  and  the  Swiss  Government  had  sent  coramis 
sioners  to  the  spot  and  had  resolved  to  protect  and  de 
mand  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  Swiss  territory. 

Revolutionary  movements  are  taking  place  among  tb< 
students  throughout  Russia.  The  disturbances  at  Mos 
cow  were  quelled  by  a  military  force,  and  a  petition  i 
being  signed  for  a  constitution.  Monster  meetings  o 
the  people  were  expected  on  the  return  of  the  Empero 
at  Moscow. 

The  Prussische  Zeitung  publishes  news  from  Moscow 
without  a  date,  announcing  that  the  students  in  tha' 
city  had  created  violent  disturbances,  which  had  beei 
quelled  by  the  military  force.  A  petition  requesting  th' 
release  of  the  students  lately  arrested,  and  that  a  con 
stitution  should  be  granted  to  Russia,  had  been  signe( 
by  17,000  persons. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  addressed  an  autograpl 
letter  to  the  Chanceller  of  Hungary,  declaring  that  th< 
disloyalty  of  the  Hungarian  Principalities  menaces  pub 
lie  order  in  such  a  dangerous  manner,  that  duty  require! 
the  raising  of  strong  barriers  against  such  excesses 
that,  as  the  convocation  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  aeon 
stitutional  manner  appears  to  be  impracticable  unti 
order  is  re-established,  all  of  the  existing  authorities  ii 
the  districts  and  Commons  are  abolished,  and  the  Chan 
cellor  is  ordered  to  elect  persons  to  replace  them  and  ti 
take  care  that  the  administrator  of  public  affairs  suffer 
no  interruption.  All  persons  charged  with  crime: 
against  the  public  safety  shall  be  tried  by  the  militar 
tribunals. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

i  Benjamin  Ferris. 

(Continued  from  page  89.) 

Daring  the  Eleventh  month,  1762,  Benjamin 
Ferris  addressed  an  epistle  of  affectionate  counsel 
:.o  two  of  the  children  of  Elizabeth  Wilkinson, 
(Vhich  he  forwarded  open  to  the  mother  for  her  in- 
spection. In  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
he  Friends  he  had  lately  travelled  with  so  har- 
moniously, desired  his  company  to  Exeter  and  some 
»ther  places,  but  information  did  not  reach  him  in 
;ime  to  enable  him  to  join  them,  until  after  their 
eturn  from  that  place. 

s  Diary.  Twelfth  mo.  12, 1762.—"  I  went  to  New- 
own  meeting  in  order  to  meet  the  same  Friends 
Again,  and  kept  them  company  for  the  most  part 
tntil  the  30th  of  the  same  month.    We  were  at 
fliddletowrj,  Birmingham,  Springfield,  Haverford, 
tferion,  Raduor,  The  Valley,  New  Providence, 
'lymouth,  and  other  meetings.    I  was  mostly  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  which  is  frequently  my  portion. 
?one  can  tell  the  barrenness  1  feel,  which  may  be 
wiDg  to  causes  in  myself.    However,  if  i  had  any 
ense  of  the  state  of  things  in  these  meetings,  re- 
Lgion  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  their  members, 
nd  a  supine,  careless  disposition,  with  the  love  of 
nd  pursuit  after  the  riches  of  this  world,  have 
I'aken  place  of  better  concerns.    On  account  of 
hese  things,  at  times,  my  heart  was  heavy. 

"  On  the  30th,  I  parted  with  my  dear  friends, 
lannah  and  Elizabeth,  in  much  nearness  and 
|  nity,  and  from  Plymouth  came  to  Darby  Monthly 
lieeting.  From  thence  I  went  to  Philadelphia, 
has  at  their  Monthly  Meeting,  and  then  went 
lome. 

"  1763.  The  First  month  of  this  year  I  spent 
i  writing  in  my  chamber,  having  to  transcribe  for 
ur  Monthly  Meeting  a  copy  of  the  Discipline  and 
lidvices  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  This  afforded  me 
lunch  solitude  and  retirement,  and  I  humbly  hope 
lie  opportunity  was  not  wholly  unimproved,  but 
I  mded  to  some  advantage  in  the  best  sense. 
I  'hough  I  had  not  to  boast  of  any  extraordinary 
|  isitations,  which  I  believe  are  less  my  experience 
!  'lan  some  others,  yet  a  degree  of  thankfulness 
llossesseth  my  mind,  in  that  I  was  favoured,  I  hope, 
I  l  ith  daily  bread,  as  sensibly  as  at  any  time  of  my 
j  jfe.  Although  it  was  administered  in  a  seemingly 
j  prce  measure,  yet  it  was,  I  doubt  not,  wisely 
k  roportioned  to  my  need,  and  often  sweetly  refreshed 
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me,  in  an  increase  of  love  to  the  Truth,  which  I 
desired  I  might  ever  be  preserved  near  to. 

"  Second  month  8th.  I  went  to  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Concord,  which  was  large,  and  I  hope 
to  some  profit.  We  had  the  assistance  of  part  of 
the  committee  from  our  Yearly  Meeting,  appointed 
to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meeting,  who 
had  good  service.  They  were,  the  next  Fourth 
day,  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Wilmington,  and 
it  was  a  satisfactory  time.  The  prevalence  of  the 
power  and  virtue  of  Truth  chained  down  the  con- 
trary spirit. 

"Second  month  11th.  I  went  with  divers 
Friends  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Center, 
and  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  Friend,  I  had  some 
conversation  with  him,  relative  to  Negroes,  and  fur- 
nishing wagons  for  the  king,  which  rather  made 
my  return  home  easy. 

"  19th.  I  went  to  the  Western  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, where  were  my  dear  friends  Hannah  Harris 
and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  who  had  each  of  them 
acceptable  service.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  time, 
and  the  savour  of  it  continued  through  the  meet- 
ing for  business.    I  was  glad  I  was  there. 

"  After  this  I  had  many  distressing  thoughts, 
and  was  afraid  I  should  some  way  or  other,  bring 
dishonour  upon  the  holy  name  and  cause  of  Truth. 
I  could  take  no  comfort  in  any  thing ;  the  heavens 
were  like  brass ;  yea,  all  hope  of  help  from  thence 
seemed  cut  off,  and  earth  appeared  like  iron;  noth- 
ing pleasant  therein. 

"  Third  month  14th.  I  received  a  letter  of  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  from  a  nearly  sympathizing 
Friend,  on  the  very  subject  of  my  then  exercise, 
which,  together  with  some  secret  stirrings  of  hope 
that  I  was  not  forsaken,  brought  my  mind  into  a 
good  degree  of  stillness  and  submission  to  the 
ordering  of  Divine  wisdom  in  everything  respecting 
me.  In  that  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
thoughtfulness  and  concern  to  me,  [the  prospect  of 
being  appointed  clerk,]  there  seemed  no  will  left 
to  gainsay  it.  This  dispensation,  however,  passed 
off,  and  on  the  day  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  my 
former  anxiety  returned." 

He  had  a  sore  struggle  of  mind,  concluding  he 
could  not  yet  go  to  meeting,  but  was  not  easy  to 
stay  away.  He  thought  if  he  could  feel  in  himself 
a  sense  of  duty  in  it,  he  would  bear  the  cross  and 
accept  the  appointment,  but  concluded,  that  when 
named,  if  he  could  not  feel  it  right,  he  would  object. 
So  in  fear  and  trembling  he  went  into  the  meeting, 
and  was  appointed  clerk,  feeling  no  strength  to 
oppose  the  report  of  the  committee.  He  says,  "  I 
passively  submitted  to  the  appointment  in  as  much 
weakness  and  poverty  I  think,  as  I  ever  was  sensi- 
ble of.  But  I  endeavoured  to  breathe  for  ability 
so  to  conduct  as  that  the  cause  might  not  suffer  or 
the  faithful  be  grieved. 

"  The  next  day  in  moving  some  boards  I  gave 
my  back  a  wrench,  which  so  hurt  me  that  I  could 
scarcely  walk  or  breathe,  without  pain.  It  then 
came  into  my  mind  how  I  had  wished  for  some  ac- 
cident to  prevent  my  attending  meeting  the  day 
before.  I  was  disappointed  then,  but  now  had  met 
with  that  which  prevented  my  attendance  of  our 
week  day  meeting.    It  seemed  like  a  gentle,  yet 
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awful  memento  to  me,  which  I  believe  I  shall  not 
suddenly  forget. 

"  Third  month  24th.  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
the  Spring  Meeting,  and  was  at  the  several  meet- 
ings to  some  comfort  and  satisfaction." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Arabs  of  the  Desert. 
The  following  letter,  from  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Aleppo,  appears  in  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Magazine.    It  will  doubtless  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 

I  accept  with  great  pleasure  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.  It  is  the 
first  ray  of  real  encouragement  which  has  reached 
me,  and  I  hail  it  accordingly  with  thankfulness. 
In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  form  your  own 
judgment  of  my  plans  in  favour  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  I  shall  state  exactly  how  the  matter  stands. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  on  my 
arrival  at  Aleppo,  as  British  consul,  about  four 
years  ago.  I  had  served  during  the  Crimean  war 
as  civil  commissioner  with  the  Turkish  contingent 
in  English  pay ;  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men 
having  been  raised  for  the  irregular  cavalry  of 
that  force  from  among  the  Syrian  Bedouins,  I  was 
received  by  them  here  as  an  old  friend.  The  good 
pay  and  rations,  the  justice,  and  even  generosity 
with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  our  govern- 
ment, had  established  a  great  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  British  name,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
intercourse  which  it  became  my  duty  to  cultivate, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  extend  our  trade. 

I  therefore  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Arab 
tribes.  This  nomadic  population  of  the  desert 
possesses  no  small  amount  of  wealth,  produced  by 
their  countless  herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  cotton  stuffs,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce 
which  they  require  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
purchase  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their 
young  stock,  wool,  and  butter,  had  hitherto  reached 
them  through  many  hands,  with  a  consequent 
increase  of  price,  while  the  importers  from  England 
receive  only  a  small  portion  of  the  profit.  The 
competition,  moreover,  between  our  merchants  and 
the  dealers  in  Swiss  cloths  and  sugar,  from  Mar- 
seilles, is  so  keen,  that  the  wants  of  the  Arabs 
have  been  in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  latter, 
who  undersold  us  in  that  market.  By  encourag- 
ing the  Bedouins,  however,  to  come  to  the  towns 
and  make  their  purchases  directly  from  our  trad- 
ers, by  enabling  the  latter  to  forward  merchandize 
to  the  desert  for  sale,  without  incurring  the  risks 
which  had  previously  deterred  them  from  doing  so ; 
and  by  inducing  speculators  to  dye  English  cottou 
cloths  with  the  indigo  received  here  from  Bombay ; 
to  replace  the  more  expensive  and  less  durable 
blue  cloths  of  native  manufacture  which  are  worn 
by  the  Arab  women  ;  I  hoped  that  great  advanta- 
ges would  accrue  to  our  trade ;  and  my  most  san- 
guine expectations  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
results. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
toward  the  Bedouins  had  always  been  fickle  in  the 
extreme.  One  year  they  were  attacked,  and  the 
next  subsidized.    Bribes  were  given  by  governors 
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to  keep  them  quiet,  and  taken  by  subordinates  to 
conceal  their  misdeeds.  Attempts  were  made  to 
check  their  inroads  by  military  expeditions  ;  peace 
was  concluded  after  a  few  fruitless  marches  and 
manoeuvres;  then  tribute  was  handed  to  them, 
under  the  form  of  pay  for  irregulars.  When  beaten, 
the  Arabs  devastated  villages,  and  retired  to  the 
heart  of  the  desert ;  when  unmolested,  they  turned 
their  animals  into  the  crops  of  the  peasantry,  levied 
black  mail  from  them,  and  drove  off  the  flocks  and 
herds.  Caravans  were,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
fair  prey  to  the  Bedouins.  The  agricultural  popu- 
lation thus  suffered  without  redress,  and  receded 
before  the  roving  and  pastoral  tribes.  I  have  seen 
twenty-five  villages  plundered  and  deserted,  and  I 
have  often  passed  through  a  very  fertile  district 
which  possessed  a  hundred  prosperous  villages 
twenty  years  ago,  now  occupied  by  only  a  few  linger- 
ing peasants,  about  to  follow  their  kindred  to  the 
mountains  on  the  sea-board. 

The  most  greedy  of  rapine  among  the  Bedouins 
are  the  Anezi,  who  first  appeared  in  the  Syrian 
desert  some  seventy  years  since,  having  migrated 
from  Central  Arabia  during  a  famine  and  failure  of 
pasture.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  the 
most  warlike  of  which  are  the  Fedaan  and  Ajajara, 
the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  are  the  Seboa  and 
Jelas,  and  the  least  esteemed  are  the  Weled  Ali 
and  Beni  Sochor.  These  wandering  hordes  have 
driven  the  original  Syrian  tribes,  the  Shammar 
and  Mowali,  northward  and  westward,  into  Meso- 
potamia, and  to  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hilis  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  coast  ;  and  they  continue  thus 
to  radiate  from  the  Nejd,  their  last  reinforcement, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  tents  of  the  tribe  of 
Amarat,  having  joined  them  in  1858.  The  enor- 
mous number  of  animals  following  each  camp, 
obliges  them  to  rove  in  detachments  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  families,  and  to  describe  a  vast 
circle  every  year  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they 
lay  in  their  stock  of  dates ;  thence  to  the  southern 
region  of  the  desert,  to  pass  the  winter  with  their 
young  camels  in  its  warm  and  dry  pastures;  and 
northward  again  in  spring,  to  sell  their  produce 
near  the  towns  of  Syria,  purchase  grain  and  manu- 
factures, plunder  what  they  can,  and  have  their 
annual  fight  with  the  Mowali  and  Shammar  suc- 
cessively. The  rapid  increase  of  their  flocks  and 
herds  induces  them  to  impede  cultivation,  in  every 
possible  way,  with  the  view  of  securing  pasture. 
The  desert  thus  overlaps  the  tillage  of  Syria,  and 
its  advance  has  been  pushed  tbis  year  as  far 
west  as  the  banks  of  the  Orontes. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  evil  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  formation  of  a  cordon  of  located  tribes,  a 
sort  of  military  colony,  to  which  every  possible 
assistance  should  be  given  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  euable  them  to  defend  themselves  and 
act  as  a  bulwark  to  others,  against  the  more  unruly 
tribes.  Troops  alone  are  incapable,  without  great 
superiority  iu  numbers,  of  coping  with  Bedouins,  who 
are  so  much  better  mounted  ;  but,  by  pitting  Arabs 
against  Arabs,  and  adding  the  advantage  of  fire- 
arms, it  appeared  to  iue  that  a  successful  stand 
might  be  made,  while  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  settlers  would  offer  a  salutary  example  for  the 
roving  tribes  to  follow,  and  the  belt  of  cultivation 
might  thus  be  progressively  widened.  This  was 
the  only  expedient  I  could  recommend  as  offering 
a  prospact  of  success.  It  was  approved,  and  1 
availed  myself  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  and 
a  simultaneous  fall  in  that  of  live  stock,  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  Bedouin  Sheikha  the  greater 
benefits  which  they  would  derive  from  agricultural 
than  from  pastoral  pursuits.  The  invariable  reply 
I  received  was  that  they  placed  no  reliance  on  the 


Turkish  authorities,  and  were  adverse  to  falling 
into  their  power.  One  Sheikh  came  to  me  after- 
ward, however,  and  said  that  if  I  would  promise 
to  use  my  influence  in  his  favour  he  would  trust  to 
my  word,  and  at  once  locate  his  tribe. 

I  obtained  the  desired  conditions  from  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Aleppo :  the  tribe  soon  sold  their 
camels  and  sheep  ;  bought  oxen,  plows,  and  seed  ; 
frequenting  for  the  first  time  the  bazaars  of  this  city 
to  effect  their  sales  and  purchases ;  and  cultivation 
commenced.  They  always  came  to  the  English 
consulate  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  were  then 
sure  of  not  being  molested  at  Aleppo.  So  novel  a 
feeling  of  security  spread  to  other  tribes,  and  an 
unusual  activity  in  the  sale  of  British  goods  ensued, 
bringing,  in  addition  to  the  mercantile  houses 
already  trading  with  Manchester,  three  new  es- 
tablishments to  share  the  advantages  of  importa- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom.  Another  tribe 
applied  to  me  for  similar  protection,  which  I  gave 
them,  within  due  limits,  and  they  also  settled.  Two 
more  are  now  treating  with  me  on  the  same  terms, 
which  I  hope  soon  to  conclude  with  them. 

I  cannot  better  reply  to  your  question  on  the 
nature  of  the  influence  which  I  have  been  able  to 
acquire  over  the  Bedouins,  than  by  relating,  be- 
sides the  manner  in  which  several  tribes  of  them 
have  been  induced  to  settle,  one  or  two  little  inci- 
dents, personal  though  they  be,  trusting  that  you 
will  not  attribute  any  motive  to  my  thus  talking  of 
myself  but  the  real  one  ;  namely,  to  give  you  data 
for  the  formation  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  facts 
connected  with  this  movement  in  the  desert.  On 
one  occasion  when  I  was  in  the  tent  of  Ahmed 
Bey,  the  notorious  robber  Sheikh  of  the  Mowali, 
some  of  his  horsemen  arrived  with  thirty  laden 
camels,  which  they  had  taken  from  a  caravan.  I 
refused  to  stay  another  moment  iu  his  camp  unless 
they  were  restored  to  their  owners ;  and  seeing 
that  I  was  in  earnest,  he  gave  them  up  to  me,  and 
I  sent  them  to  the  governor  of  the  nearest  town. 
On  my  way  back  to  Aleppo  I  came  upon  some  of 
the  Mowali  who  had  just  robbed  the  government 
post  from  Damascus ;  and  they  at  once  delivered 
to  me  the  letters,  which  I  brought  to  Aleppo,  and 
the  specie,  which  was  remitted  to  the  authorities  of 
Hama.  On  another  occasion  Jedaan,  the  much- 
dreaded  Anezi  chief,  plundered  a  caravan  coming 
from  Diarbekir.  I  followed  him  for  several  days 
in  the  desert;  and,  although  he  avoided  me,  he 
sent  back  the  caravan,  which  was  consigned  to  the 
government  officers.  These  are  not  things  to  boast 
of,  as  the  respect  of  marauders  is  not  always  cred- 
itable; but  1  mention  them  as  tending  to  show  the 
possibility  of  their  moral  improvement.  There  is 
something  achieved  when  crime  becomes  known  to 
be  crime,  which  was  not  heretofore  the  case  in  the 
desert.  A  feeling  of  shame  when  detected  is  ano- 
ther point  gained ;  it  now  exists,  as  I  saw  lately, 
when  I  suddenly  overtook  some  Bedouins  stripping 
a  peasant.  They  made  off  without  their  booty  on 
my  approach,  hiding  their  faces  and  keeping  si- 
lence that  I  might  not  rccoguize  them. 

I  have  remarked  a  singular  facility  of  transition 
in  the  Bedouin,  from  long-indulged  habits  of 
thought  to  others  which  are  new  to  them.  Thus, 
robbery  bore  no  stigma  in  the  desert  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  now  the  located  tribes  have  not  only 
given  up  the  practice  of  it  entirely,  but  also  talk  of 
it  in  other  tribes  with  reprobation.  I  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  imagine  that  this  is  owing  to  the  birth  of 
better  principles  ;  but  I  believe  Chat  they  rind  com- 
parative honesty  to  be  accompanied  by  protection 
from  Turkish  misrule.  They  follow  the  policy 
which  is  most  profitable  to  them.  This  is  but  a 
low  standard  of  morality  ;  it  is,  however,  a  step  iu 
the  right  direction  to  improve  its  practice  ;  aud  its 


principles  may  be  raised  afterward  more  easily,  j  j 
will,  I  fear,  be  a  work  of  time  to  bring  this  wi  j  ,., 
people  to  a  better  moral  state ;  but  I  feel  convin&  I  " 
that  it  will  be  accomplished  under  God's  providenc  1 
The  present  opening  for  an  attempt  to  christian!  ||  * 
the  desert  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  favourable  ;  aill  1 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  speei    !  1 
results  of  the  kind  will  appear,  still  I  conceive  th  If. 
a  great  change  is  actually  taking  place  in  the  hab:  i'"' 
of  life  and  thought  of  its  nomadic  population,  whi  n 
may  thus  be  led  to  the  truth  and  purity  of  religii  j  j 
also.    I  should  not  augur  well  of  an  abrupt  coil  r, 
mencement  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them;  b  I  r 
many  among  them  have  expressed  to  me  an  ear]  V 
est  wish  to  have  the  means  of  teaching  their  chill 
ren  to  read  ;  and  this,  I  think,  should  be  the  fii  W 
object  aimed  at. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  foreign  artisans  wou  , 
do  so  well  at  first  as  native  teachers.  I  inclose  '  ri 
list  of  persons  at  Aleppo,  whom  I  should  considjj 
capable  of  acting  in  that  capacity.  Their  servicl  (! 
might  be  obtained  at  from  £25  to  £50  per  annul  If  u 
according  to  their  circumstances  and  respectijtr 
efficiency.  One  cannot  expect  much  from  them  |y; 
the  way  of  conversion  ;  but  their  efforts  will  ter|  | ' 
to  humanize  those  half-savages,  while  they  wit 
also  keep  the  field  free  for  the  reception  of  a  high  '," 
class  of  influence,  more  gradually  brought  to  be£  " 
on  it.  In  two  tribes  which  had  asked  me  ftW! 
teachers,  I  found,  to  my  great  grief  and  sbani|r! 
that,  having  despaired  of  obtaining  them  from  mfr1 
they  had  engaged  young  Imams  from  the  town  " 
and  that  the  children,  and  even  adults  of  the  tribeM"! 
while  learning  to  read  and  write,  were  imbibing  !  , 
false  religion,  almost  as  much  unknown  in  tl  - 
Syrian  desert  as  the  true  faith.  In  the  days  |j  2 
Mohammed  and  his  immediate  successors,  tlB 
Bedouin  was  a  fanatical  Mussulman ;  which  is  fill1 
from  being  the  case  now  in  this  country,  where  lift'' 
practical  worship  or  distinct  creed  exists  among  tlP* 
nomads.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  these  ImanB1 
can  have  done  much  harm  as  yet  ;  for  the  Bedouiff' 
has  such  a  hatred  for  the  Turk,  and  contempt  fiWF 
the  Arab  townsman,  that  no  religious  sympathy1 
can  be  established.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  mB^1 
moreover,  to  have  Protestant  teachers  substitute 
for  them. 

 •  » 

The  Seven  Old  Wonders  and  the  Seven  Net 
— The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  were:  1st,  tl 
Egyptian  Pyramids.  The  largest  of  these  is  69 
feet  square  and  469  feet  high,  and  its  base  cove 
Hi  acres  of  ground;  2d,  the  Mausoleum,  erecte 
to  Mausolus,  a  king  of  Caria,  by  his  widow,  Art 
misia.  It  was  63  feet  long  and  35  feet  high;  3i 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  This  was  i2 
feet  in  length  and  220  feet  in  breadth;  4th,  tl 
Walls  aud  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.  Thei 
walls  are  stated  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  6 
feet  thick,  350  feet  high,  and  60  miles  in  lengtl 
and  the  statement  is  deemed  credible  by  mode) 
antiquarians;  5th,  the  Colossus  of  llhodes.  TL 
was  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  105  feet  in  heigh 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  llhodes 
6th,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Athen 
which  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  was  woi 
derful  for  its  beauty  rather  than  for  its  size;  7t 
the  Pharos  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  was 
lighthouse  500  feet  high,  on  the  island  of  Pharos  i 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  A  fire  of  wood  was  kej 
burning  on  its  summit  during  the  night,  to  guic 
ships  to  the  harbor. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  are :  the  Ai 
of  Printing;  Optical  Instruments,  such  as  tl 
Telescope  and  Microscope;  Gunpowder;  the  Stean 
Engine;  Labour-saving  Machiucry ;  the  Electr. 
Telegraph;  aud  the  Photograph. 


THE  FKIEND. 


Habits  of  the  Beaver. — The  law  of  industry 
among  the  working  beavers  is  well  attested  by 
hunters.    Their  dams  or  houses  are  buiit  anew  or 
remodelled  every  fall,  and  in  a  way  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  water  during  the  succeeding  winter 
or  spring.    The  object  of  the  dam  seems  to  be  to 
regulate  the  height  of  the  water  at  their  houses, 
where  they  have  two  or  three  berths  at  different 
heights,  where  they  sleep  dry,  but  with  their  tails 
in  the  water,  thus  being  warned  of  any  change  in 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water.    Some  houses  stand 
six  feet  at  least  above  the  surface  of  the  meadow, 
jovered  with  mud,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round 
3oal-pit,  but  so  intersected  with  sticks  of  wood 
is  to  be  strong,  and  the  weight  of  three  or  fuur 
nen  makes  no  impression  upon  it. 
I  A  "full  family,"  as  hunters  call  them,  consists  of 
he  parental  pair  and  the  males  of  the  next  gene- 
^tion,  with  their  mates.    When  the  tribe  gets 
arge  they  colonize.    Some  time  in  the  fall,  all  the 
ingle  ones  of  both  sexes  congregate  from  considcr- 
,ble  distances,  at  the  deepest  lake  in  the  vicinity, 
?here  they  choose  their  mates;  then  they  all  go 
.owe,  the  female  following  her  mate,  and  all  go 
p  work,  first  putting  the  house  and  dam  in  order 

winter,  then  laying  in  their  stock  of  wood,  the 
^rk  of  which  is  their  winter  food.  They  go  up 
^e  streams  for  their  wood,  and  float  it  down  to 
heir  houses,  and  then  in  some  mysterious  way 
bake  it  lie  in  a  pile  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
[utside  of  the  house,  where  they  may  take  it  at 
tny  time  in  the  winter  for  use. 
!  The  fall  of  the  year  is  a  busy  time  with  them, 
pd  it  is  interesting  to  see  their  new  dams  in  pro- 
ijsa  of  building,  as  we  sometimes  find  them  across 
^rge  boating  streams;  and  not  unfrequently  boat- 
lien  and  river-drivers  tear  away  their  dams  and 
^t  a  good  head  of  water  for  their  own  use.  They 
jsually  build  at  the  outlet  of  natural  ponds,  and 
j)metimes  they  flow  large  lakes  and  long  pieces  of 
,2ad  water,  but  are  always  moving  and  recon- 
ducting. How  they  keep  their  teeth  in  order  for 
)  much  eating,  when  the  best  steel  would  wear 
Lit,  is  a  mystery.  They  cut  logs  sometimes  a  foot 
jirough,  and  every  stroke  of  the  tooth  tells  toward 
:ie  job,  and  never  does  a  tooth  get  dull,  as  we  can 
he. 

Two  winters  ago,  some  lumbermen  encamped 
>ar  one  of  their  ponds.  One  afternoon  they  felled 
Jtree  across  a  lumber  road,  and  before  morning  it 
iLas  cut  up  by  the  beavers,  and  handsomely  piled 
it  of  the  road. — Aroostook  Pioneer. 


posite  of  what  we  wish  and  expect;  who  won't  go 
to  the  excursion  we  have  arranged  on  his  account, 
or  partake  of  the  dish  which  has  been  cooked  for 
his  special  eating.  There  is  unsoundness  in  the 
deluded  and  unamiable  person  who,  by  a  grim,  re- 
pellanf,  Pharisaic  demeanor  and  address,  excites  in 
the  minds  of  young  persons  gloomy  and  repulsive 
ideas  of  religion,  which  wiser  and  better  folks  find 
it  very  hard  to  rub  away.  "  Will  my  father  be 
there?"  said  a  little  Scotch  boy  to  some  one  who 
had  been  telling  him  of  heaven  and  recounting  its 
joys.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  Said  the  little  man 
with  precision,  "  Then  I'll  no  gang."  He  must 
have  been  a  wretched  screw  of  a  christian  who  left 
that  impression  on  his  young  child's  heart.  There 
is  unsoundness  in  the  man  who  cannot  listen  to  the 
praises  of  another  man's  merit  without  feeling  as 
though  something  were  taken  from  himself. 

Seantlebnry's  Ancient  Testimony. 

Testimonies  of  Ancient  Friends  revived,  respecting 
the  changeable  ?nodes  of  the  world,  addressed  to 
those  in  the  station  of  'parents. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 


,  Unsoundness. — Some  men  and  women  cannot 
X  slip  an  opportunity  of  saying  disagreeable 
Lings.  There  is  something  unsound  about  the 
an  whom  we  have  never  heard  say  a  good  word 
u  any  mortal,  but  whom  we  have  heard  say  a 
Beat  many  bad  words  of  many.  There  is  un- 
tundness  verging  on  insanity,  in  the  man  who  is 
[ways  fancying  that  those  about  him  are  con- 
Ivntly  plotting  to  thwart  his  plans  and  damage 
b  character.  There  is  unsoundness  in  the  man 
Lo  is  constantly  getting  into  altercations  with  his 
[low  passengers  in  steamers  and  railways,  or 
Itting  into  angry  and  lengthy  correspondence 
'th  anybody  in  the  newspapers  or  otherwise, 
mere  is  unsoundness  in  the  mortal  whose  memory 
[full  to  repletion  of  contemptible  little  stories, 
fling  to  prove  that  his  neighbours  are  rogues  or 
■>ls.  There  is  unsoundness  in  the  mental  organi- 
fcion  of  the  sneaky  person  who  stays  a  few  weeks 
■a  family,  and  sets  each  me-mher  of  it  against 
ff  rest  by  secretly  repeating  to  each  exaggerated 
li  malicious  accounts  of  what  has  been  said  of 
[In  or  her  by  the  others.  There  is  unsoundness 
ithc  perverse  person  who  resolutely  does  the  op- 


William  Edmundson,  in  the  last  meeting  he  at- 
tended, exhorted  the  youth  to  beware  of  pride  and 
height;  and  in  his  last  illness  expressed  to  Friends 
who  visited  him,  his  concern  and  trouble  of  mind, 
because  of  the  height  that  young  people  were  gone 
into,  far  and  wide  from  the  humility  and  plainness 
that  Truth  led  Friends  into  in  the  beginning,  and 
said,  "one  examples  another  tlierein." — Journal, 
page  305  and  307. 

A.  Rigge's  Life,  page  348. 
"  Let  young  women  be  careful  how  they  look 
out  at  the  glory  of  the  world,  where  the  lust  of  the 
eye  and  the  pride  of  life  is ;  and  fathers  and  moth- 
ers to  be  examples  of  gravity  and  modesty,  and  to 
be  watchful  over  their  children,  and  beware  of  let- 
ing  them  alone." 

Christian  Barclay's  Epistle. 
"  There  was  no  less  called  for  at  our  hands  in 
our  first  visitation  of  God's  love  and  light,  than  to 
come  out  of  all  superfluity,  so  in  the  same  pure 
way  we  must  hold  on,  and  have  weighty  care  to 
train  up  our  youth  therein.  I  charge  you  in  the 
sight  of  that  Power  that  searches  the  depths  of 
our  hearts,  that  you  neither  teach,  allow,  nor  suf- 
fer the  superfluous  or  vain  thing  amongst  you." 

Joseph  Feaiherston,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  his 
wife  "to  bring  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  plainness,  and  to  avoid  superfluity, 
for  that,  said  he,  will  bring  dishonour  to  the  blessed 
Truth,  burden  the  single  hearted,  and  draw  the 
minds  of  youth  after  vanity." 

William  Penn. 
"The  minds  of  youth  are  allured  to  visible 
things  that  perish,  and  instead  of  remembering 
their  Creator,  are  taken  up  with  toys  and  foppe 
ries."  To  his  wife,  he  says,  "  I  had  rather  have 
my  children  homely  than  finely  bred;  be  plain  in 
clothes,  furniture,  and  food;  be  clean,  and  then 
the  coarser  the  better ;  the  rest  is  but  folly  and  a 
snare." 

William  Colon's  Abridgment  of  the  Lives  of 
Primitive  Christians. 
"  Nothing  about  them  was  pompous,  either  in 
clothes,  diet,  habitation,  or  household  stuff;  such 
as  were  noble  or  learned,  or  of  genteel  extract, 
laid  aside  all  their  pride  and  all  their  swelling  ti- 
tles. They  were  jealous  of  their  serious  frame  of 
spirit,  and  therefore  all  such  dresses  as  served  to 
infuse  vanity  into  their  minds,  or  damp  their  zeal 
for  religion,  they  shunned,  as  they  did  houses  in- 


fected by  the  plague;  they  minded  no  such  things 
as  modes  and  fashions,  nor  did  any  new  habit  that 
came  up  entice  them  to  imitation.  Decency  was 
their  rule,  and  modesty  the  standard  of  their  habit 
and  conversation." 

Sophia  Hume,  from  whose  collection  most  of 
the  foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  concludes  with 
two  striking  instances,  viz.  A  young  woman  and  a 
young  man  on  their  death-beds;  one  expressing  a 
grateful  sense  of  having  had  a  faithful  parent  who 
had  restrained  her  from  youthful  vanities;  the 
other  lamenting  the  neglect  of  his  parents  in  that 
respect. 

The  Testimonies  following  are  taken  from  the  Col- 
lection of  Dying  Sayings. 

Priscilla  Cotton,  of  Plymouth. — "  That  which 
pleaseth  self  is  above  the  cross;  and  that  which 
pleaseth  men  is  above  the  cross;  and  that  which 
shuns  the  cross,  yields  to  the  carnal  part.  Though 
the  cross  seems  foolishness,  stand  in  it."  And  when 
her  departure  was  nigh,  she  desired  several  Friends 
to  be  called,  and  among  other  exhortations,  advised 
them  to  keep  out  of  the  fashions  and  customs  of 
the  world,  both  in  words  and  apparel. 

Susanna  Garton,  of  Sussex  was  a  pattern  of 
great  plainness,  and  grieved  to  see  and  hear  of  su- 
perfluity among  the  professors  of  Truth,  saying, 
"  It  was  not  so  in  the  beginning."  Speaking  to 
her  grand-children,  she  said,  "  I  was  once  young, 
and  delighted  in  the  vanities  and  pleasures  of  this 
world ;  but  the  Lord  in  his  love  and  mercy  met 
with  me,  yea  he  laid  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of 
the  tree,  and  made  me  willing  to  part  with  all 
my  lovers,  my  pride  and  vanities,  and  become  a 
fool  and  a  gazing  stock  to  the  world;  but  all  was 
as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  love  and  favour  of 
God  to  my  poor  soul ;  and  I  did  not  look  out  or 
take  example  by  those  that  were  for  most  liberty;" 
and  then  added,  u  Oh !  it  was  a  good  day,  a  blessed 
day,  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten." 

William  Bevan,  of  Swansea,  advised  his  child- 
ren and  grand-children  against  the  fashions  of  the 
world,  saying,  "  Fashion  not  yourselves  after  this 
world,  but  transform  yourselves  to  the  image  of 
the  dear  Son  of  God." 

The  foregoing  ample  testimonies  (though  but  a 
small  part  of  what  might  be  given  on  the  same 
subject)  sufficiently  show  the  concern  of  those  who 
were  most  eminent  instruments  in  gathering  the 
people  whose  name  we  bear,  and  whose  principles 
we  profess;  and  by  an  impartial  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  society,  in  regard  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  re- 
lapse from  primitive  simplicity  is  very  general. 
And  now,  dear  Friends,  let  us  who  have  children 
entrusted  to  our  care,  be  willing  to  consider  seri- 
ously how  it  is  that  such  an  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  many  families.  Can  the  Truth  allow  a 
larger  latitude  now  than  formerly?  Is  not  the 
cross  the  same,  and  the  narrow  way  the  same;  and 
is  not  the  world's  spirit  the  same;  and  doth  not 
its  liberties  gender  bondage? 

If  then  some  of  us  have  had  parents  who,  from 
a  sense  of  religious  duty,  were  careful  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  plain  and  modest  apparel,  and  to 
support  a  testimony  in  their  families  against  that 
changeable  spirit  with  which  the  world  is  carried 
to  and  fro,  how  do  we  manifest  a  regard  to  their 
memory,  and  to  that  cause  which  was  precious  to 
them,  if  we  any  way  contribute  to  the  laying  waste 
in  our  own  children,  what  our  parents  endeavoured 
to  build  up  in  us ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  "  If 
we  build  again  those  things  which  we  profess  to 
have  destroyed,  shall  we  not  make  ourselves  trans- 
gressors 1"    Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it 
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pleaded  for  children  when  gone  half  way  to  meet 
the  world's  modes,  "  that  they  are  in  moderation, 
that  a  little  allowance  must  be  made  for  young 
people,  and  that  religion  is  a  work  of  the  heart." 
But  will  not  the  lamentable  departure  of  many 
from  our  society,  through  this  common  road  to  the 
world,  sufficiently  refute  this  pleading?  How 
great  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  con- 
tracted hurtful  acquaintance,  and  been  entangled 
in  unsuitable  connections,  or  been  robbed  and  spoil- 
ed divers  ways,  whose  first  outgoings  may  be  traced 
to  some  small  conformity  to  the  world  in  habit  or 
manners.  Our  predecessors  were  not  ignorant  that 
religion  (in  their  time  as  well  as  now)  was  a  work 
of  the  heart ;  they  ako  knew  that  "  that  which 
cometh  out  of  the  man  defileth  the  man." 

When  the  eye,  not  being  kept  single,  looks  out 
at  the  world,  then  the  heart  desires  to  follow  it; 
first  a  little,  and  then  a  little  more,  and  thus  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  heart,  and  thus  possesseth  the 
will  and  affections,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life,  with  other  propensities,  "  which  are 
not  of  the  Father,  but  of  this  world  ;"  and  conse- 
quently, the  mind  thus  drawn  out,  becomes 
leavened  more  and  more  into  the  world's  spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Letter  of  John  Barclay. 

I  may  truly  and  sincerely  say,  that  we  partici- 
pated in  a  sense  of  the  loss,  which  many  (doubtless) 
even  among  the  more  distant  connections  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  feel  they  have  sustained. 
Do  I  say  lost,  do  I  speak  of  deprivation,  when 
those  who  have  humbly  endeavoured  to  love  and 
follow  their  dear  Redeemer  on  earth,  are  taken 
from  suffering  and  probation,as  we  trust,  to  their 
resting  place  in  glory.  Ah !  we  have  them  still, 
if  the  apostle's  language  applies  to  us,  if  we  are 
indeed  come  to  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, to  the  innumerable  company,  to  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  to  Jesus  our  mediator.  May 
we  then  not  sorrow  as  those,  who  have  no  such  sub- 
stantial enjoyment  of  things  hoped  for,  and  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen.  May  we  be  quickened 
on  our  way,  and  animated  by  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses with  which  we  are  encompassed,  still  to  per- 
severe and  run  with  patience ;  looking  unto  Jesus, 
learning  of  him,  leaning  on  him  in  pure  dependence 
and  child-like  simplicity, — loving  no  one  or  any 
one  thing  better  than  him.  Being  thus  made  wil- 
ling to  lose  all,  in  and  for  him,  we  may  be  assured 
of  the  fulfilment  of  his  gracious  promise  of  the 
hundred  fold  even  in  this  life,  besides  the  heavenly 
inheritance. 

Eleventh  month  29th,  1837. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MARY  MARSHALL. 
For  an  account  of  Mary  Hunt,  afterwards  Mar- 
shall, a  minister  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting, 
who  deceased  Third  month  1769,  aged  87  years, 
see  the  sketch  already  given  of  her  husband  Abra- 
ham Marshall. 

GRACE  CROASDALJ3. 

Grace  Hcaton,  a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Grace 
Ilcaton,  was  born  within  the  limits  of  Middletown 
Meeting,  Bucks  county,  Eighth  month  Gth,  1703. 
Her  parents  were  reputable  members  of  the  re? 
ligiom  Society  of  Friends,  who  brought  her  up 
in  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety,  and  in  plain- 
ness of  speech,  dress,  and  deportment.  Their  la- 
bour for  her  spiritual  good  was  blessed,  and  through 
her  submission  to  the  visitations  and  heart-cleans- 


ing baptism  of  Divine  grace,  she  became  a  child  of 
the  kingdom,  prepared  to  exemplify  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  in  life  and  conversation. 

On  the  6th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1720, 
when  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  was 
married  to  Jeremiah  Croasdale,  a  member  of 
Middletown  Meeting.  Her  memorial  says  of  her, 
"  she  early  entered  into  the  cares  and  cumber  of 
a  family,  and  being  religiously  inclined,  and  of  a 
cheerful,  active  disposition,  approved  herself  well 
qualified  for  such  a  charge.  She  instructed  her 
children  and  family  both  by  precept  and  example 
in  piety  and  plainness."  She  brought  them  up, 
also,  in  habits  of  industry,  prepared  to  fill  their 
respective  places  in  society. 

As  she  advanced  in  years,  she  grew  in  religious 
experience,  and  became  qualified  for  extensive 
usefulnesss  in  the  church,  in  which  she  had  abun- 
dant service  in  various  respects.  About  the  year 
1745,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the.  Gospel  was 
committed  to  her,  in  which  she  laboured  with  the 
unity  of  her  Friends,  and  to  the  edification  of 
many.  Her  concern  was  to  exhort  all  to  seek  for 
a  qualification  to  love  and  fear  God,  and  to  give 
close  attention  and  humble  obedience  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Divine  grace  and  Truth,  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  its  manifestations  in  their 
hearts.  Her  life  and  conversation  adorned  the  doc- 
trine she  preached  to  others,  and  her  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Truth  continued  to  increase  with  age.  She 
laboured  more  abundantly  at  home  and  abroad  as 
her  neccessary  domestic  cares  were  lightened  by  the 
increasing  age  of  her  children.  Beside  visiting  the 
meetings  of  her  own  Yearly  Meetings,  she  several 
times,  visited  those  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

She  was  a  peaceable  and  kind  neighbour,  visit- 
ing and  sympathyzing  with  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
whether  their  sufferings  were  of  the  body  or  mind. 
She  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  important  ser- 
vice of  family  visiting,  and  was  often  employed 
therein,  at  home  and  abroad.  She  lived  in  much 
love  and  unity  with  her  fellow-labourers  in  the 
church  militant  throughout  her  life,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  this  on  her  dying  bed  was  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  her  mind.  She  was  mercifully 
favoured  during  her  last  illness  with  the  sweetness  of 
divine  love  and  heavenly  consolation,  so  that  in 
the  aboundings  thereof  she  was  frequently  drawn 
forth  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Lord,  her 
comforter  and  Saviour.  Her  decease  took  place 
Tenth  month  23rd,  1769. 

ANN  WEBSTER. 

Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  John  and  Dorothy 
Smith,  was  born  in  East  Marlborough,  Chester 
county,  in  the  year  1730.  Under  the  watchful 
care  of  her  godly  parents,  she  was  educated  with 
great  circumspection,  and  through  the  visitations 
of  Divine  grace,  was  brought  into  a  religious  exer- 
cise and  concern  on  her  own  account,  which  con- 
tinued to  press  on  her  mind  until  a  good  degree  of 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will  was  wrought  in  her. 
Being  married  to  William  Webster,  they  settled 
at  Sadsbury,  Lancaster  county,  where  her  exem- 
plary conduct,  and  spiritual  gifts  caused  her  to  be 
chosen  an  Elder.  She  was  a  very  serviceable 
member  of  religious  society,  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  In  the  year 
1757,  she  first  appeared  in  the  ministry.  Her 
communications  in  this  line  were  well  received  by 
her  friends,  tending  to  raise  life  in  meetings,  and 
showing  that  a  gift  had  been  entrusted  to  her  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  She  was  not  fre- 
quent in  her  public  appearances,  nor  very  extensive 
in  words,  when  she  did  speak.  She  was  often  an 
example  in  weighty,  awful,  silent  sittings  in  meet- 


ing, being  very  cautious  lest  she  should  utte:  !' 
words  without  proper  authority. 

She  was  a  careful,  judicious  mother,  much  con  '$ 
cerned  for  the  proper  education  of  her  children.  Ii  ■>> 
the  year  1762,  with  her  husband  and  family,  shi 
removed  to  Little  Britain,  of  the  meeting  in  whicl 
place  she  became  a  very  useful  member.  L 

During  her  last  illness  she  was  cheerful  and  re 
signed,  and  near  her  close  expressed  in  a  liveb  » 
manner  her  firm  belief  of  eternal  happiness  througl 
the  Lord's  mercy.  Her  decease  took  place  Elev 
enth  month  20th,  1769,  being  in  the  fortieth  yea; 
of  her  age. 

 ♦   

Take  Hold  of  my  Hand. — "Take  hold  of  m; 
hand,"  says  the  little  one,  when  she  reaches  a  slipjl 
pery  place,  or  when  something  frightens  heijj 
With  the  fingers  clasped  tightly  around  the  pa  j 
rent's  hand,  she  steps  cheerfully  and  bravely  along) 
clinging  a  little  closer  when  the  way  is  crowded  oi 
difficult,  and  happy  in  the  beautiful  strength  oj 
childish  faith. 

"Take  hold  of  my  hand,"  says  the  young  conM 
vert,  trembling  with  the  eagerness  of  his  love.  Ful  1 
well  he  knows  that,  if  he  rely  on  any  strength  oil 
his  own,  he  will  stumble  and  fall;  but,  if  the  Mas  a 
ter  reach  forth  his  hand,  he  may  walk  with  un- 
wearied foot,  even  on  the  crested  wave.  The  waterilj 
of  strife  or  of  sorrow  shall  not  overwhelm  him,  i: 
he  but  keep  fast  hold  of  the  Saviour. 

"Take  hold  of  my  hand,"  falters  the  mother;! 
feeling  that  she  is  all  too  weak  for  the  great  respon-' 
sibilities  that  throng  in  her  path.  Where  shall  shci 
learn  the  greatness  of  the  mission — the  importance) 
of  the  field  that  has  been  assigned  to  her  ?  Andl 
learning  it,  how  shall  she  fulfil  it,  if  she  have  nol| 
the  sustaining,  constant  presence  of  One  who  loves; 
his  people  ? 

"  Take  hold  of  my  hand,"  whimpers  the  agedone.il 
tottering  on  through  the  shadows  and  snows  oil 
many  years.  As  the  lights  of  earth  grow  dimmer 
in  the  distance,  and  the  darkening  eye  looks  for-|i 
ward  to  see  if  it  can  discern  the  first  glimmer  of| 
the  heavenly  home,  the  weary  pilgrim  cries  out,! 
even  as  the  child  beside  its  mother,  for  the  Saviour's! 
hand. 

O  Jesus !  Friend  and  elder  Brother,  when  then 
night  cometh,  when  the  feet  are  weary,  when  the) 
eyes  are  dim,  "take  hold  of  our  hand." — Christians 
Treasury. 

Autumn. 

''The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  i| 
year,  j 

Of  naked  woods  and  wailing  winds,  and  meadows  i 
brown  and  bare." 
A  dear  christian  friend,  who  has  for  some  time! 
been  kept  from  active  duties,  writes  very  sweetly! 
on  this  theme. 

"  The  melancholy  days  indeed  ?  Why  I  woke! 
this  morning  in  the  softest  air  and  sweetest  light,! 
that  ever  blest  an  autumn  day,  and  I  have  now  seen! 
its  sun  go  down  in  mellow  beauty.  How  the  katy-l 
dids  and  crickets  have  revelled  in  the  few  green  j 
boughs  left  by  the  early  frosts!  Has  not  each! 
day,  despite  its  great  or  little  cares  and  disquietudes,! 
a  poetry  and  beauty  of  its  own,  and  a  deep  mean-1 
ing  to  the  attentive  soul  ?  Some  writer  speaks  of I 
a  summer  day  that  was 'a  poem,'  to  him.  The! 
poetry  of  each  day  whether  of  cloud  or  sunshine,! 
is  in  the  soul  of  one  who  is  in  harmony  with  na-1 
ture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  poet's  melancholy! 
days  will  have  but  little  sorrow,  for  a  healthful,! 
happy  being,  who  is  doing  the  day's  duties,  noblyl 
and  well — that  such  an  one  will  not  find  time  tol 
mourn  with  the  wailing  winds,  or  shiver  with  all 
sudden  chill,  because  the  summer  woods  are  bare, 
and  the  meadows  brown." 
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She  closes  this  train  of  thought  with  the  prayer 
>f  the  Psalmist,  "  Lord,  so  teach  us  to  number  our 
lays,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 
— Sunday -School  Times. 

Selected. 

COME  UNTO  ME. 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
ind  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice — 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choice  I 
I  will  guide  you  to  your  home — 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  cornel 

Thou  who,  houseless,  sole,  forlorn, 
Long  hast  borne  the  proud  world's  scorn, 
Long  hast  roamed  the  barren  waste, 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  haste  ! 

Ye  who,  tossed  on  beds  of  pain, 
Seek  for  ease,  but  seek  in  vain — 
Ye  whose  swollen,  sleepless  eyes 
Watch  to  see  the  morning  rise — 

Ye,  by  fiercer  anguish  torn, 

In  strong  remorse  for  guilt  who  mourn, 

Here  repose  your  heavy  care — 

A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear! 

Sinner,  come  !  for  here  is  found 
Balm  that  flows  for  every  wound — 
Peace  that  ever  shall  endure — 
Rest  eternal,  sacred,  sure. 

Barhould. 


GUY,  THE  KING. 

BY  ANNE  L.  MUZZEY. 

Hail,  the  King  !  Let  all  the  loyal 
Worshippers  of  greatness  bow 

Unto  him  who  wears  the  royal 
Crown  of  goodness  on  his  brow  ! 

Not  in  earthly  song  cr  story 
Is  he  famed,  but  angels  sing, 

While  they  count  his  deeds  of  glory, 
"  Guy,  the  King !" 

Mighty  in  the  power  of  schooling 
The  strong  passions  of  his  breast, 

Powerful  in  the  might  of  ruling 
Every  action  for  the  best, 

Kingly  state  he  doth  inherit, 

Princely  honours  round  him  cling, 

For  he  ruletli  his  own  spirit, 
Guy,  the  King ! 

He  opposeth  Truth  to  Error, 
And  the  dastard  foes  of  Right 

Flee  in  hasty,  white-lipped  terror 
From  his  stern,  rebuking  sight. 

He  would  scorn  to  wrong  another; 
Not  for  empires  would  he  wring 

Vantage  from  his  weaker  brother, 
Guy,  the  King  I 

Wealth  and  fame  he  hath  not  any, 

Worldly  honors  he  hath  few, 
For  on  earth,  alas  !  are  many 

Scorners  of  the  good  and  true  ; 
But  lie  goeth  on  unfearing 

Slander's  bite  and  envy's  fling, 
Smiling  at  the  world's  cold  sneering, 
Guy,  the  King ! 

He  is  patient  in  affliction, 

He  is  calm  when  storms  arise, 

For  he  knows  Heaven's  benediction 
Falleth  often  in  disguise. 

He  is  happy  in  the  station 

Fate  or  fortune  please  to  bring, 

If  he  hath  God's  approbation, 
Guy,  the  King  ! 

Sceptered  power  is  fearful  ever, 
Thrones  and  empires  topple  down, 

But  usurping  hands  can  never 

Snatch  away  this  sovereign's  crown  1 

Loyal  hearts!  oh,  rally  round  him, 
Let  his  praises  bravely  ring, 

For  the  God  of  Glory  crowned  him 
Guy,  the  King  ! 

The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  friction, 
at  man  perfected  without  adversity. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Standard  Bearers. 
One  by  one  the  labourers  are  called  home.  It 
appertains  to  those  who  remain,  to  "dwell  in  that 
which  gives  ability  to  labour  successfully  in  the 
church  of  Christ."  That  which  gives  ability  to 
labour  in  the  church  of  Christ  is  "  the  anointing 
which  we  have  received  of  Him;"  This  "  abideth 
in"  us,  "  and  is  truth  and  no  lie."  And  as  it 
"  teacheth  of  all  things,"  let  us  abide  in  Him, 
"  even  as  it  hath  taught"  us.  "  Abide  in  me,  and 
I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except 
ye  abide  in  me.  1  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branch- 
es :  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing."  Again,  said  our  Holy  Redeemer 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  when  "among  the  chief 
rulers  many  believed  on  him  ;"  "  but  did  not  con- 
fess Him  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue :"  "  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God  ;"  "  I  am  come  a  light 
into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me 
should  not  abide  in  darkness."  Adding  also  as 
his  testimony  of  the  Father — "  And  I  know  that 
his  commandment  is  life  everlasting."  "  Now  the 
end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a 
pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith 
unfeigned ;  from  which  some  having  swerved,  have 
turned  aside  unto  vain  jangling ;"  "  Desiring  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law ;  understanding  neither  what 
they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  These  things 
were  written  for  our  learning :  they  are  both  old 
and  new.  The  whole  of  1  Tim.  1,  is  preciously 
and  deeply  instructive.  If  we  know  these  things 
from  Him  whose  life  is  the  light  of  men,  happy  are 
we  if  we  do  them.  "  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  father,"  &c.  Not  every  one  that  saith  he  has 
faith,  but  he  that  hath  the  true  charity,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  commandment,  and  which  cometh 
out  of  unfeigned  faith,  he  shall  live  by  his  faith. 
Live  like  the  apostle,  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me."  And  seeing  now  that  it  hath  pleased  the 
Head  of  the  church  to  remove  many  of  his  faithful 
standard-bearers — to  take  them  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, leaving  us  in  the  same,  may  we  remember 
the  rapturous  vision  which  John  saw  when  he 
heard  the  answer,  "  These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple : 
and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among 
them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

Y.  W. 

Eleventh  mo.  19th,  1861. 


Annual  Report  of 11  The  Female  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the 
Foor." 

As  the  usual  period  returns  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  subscribers  to  the  results  of  our  la- 
bours during  the  past  winter,  we  feel  it  cause  for 
thankfulness,  that  although  our  efforts  have  neces- 
sarily been  instrumental  in  relieving  only  a  very 
small  number  of  our  suffering  fellow-citizens,  yet 
by  affording  employment  and  shelter  to  them  and 
their  children,  many  poor  women  have  been  en- 
abled to  maintain  themselves,  who  otherwise,  owing 


to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  in  the^ 
present  unsettled  state  of  our  country,  might  have 
been  reduced  to  great  destitution. 

The  House  of  Industry  was  open  from  the  17th 
of  Twelfth  month,  1860,  to  the  25th  of  the  Third 
month,  1861.  Employment  was  given  to  136 
women,  many  of  whom  it  was  evident  from  their 
neat  and  respectable  appearance,  belonged  to  a 
class  rather  above  those  who  usually  apply  for  our 
assistance.  47  children  were  admitted;  those  un- 
der six  years  of  age  remaining  all  day  in  the 
nursery  under  the  care  of  our  kind  and  efficient 
nurse — the  older  ones  attend  schools,  returning  at 
noon  to  dinner. 

The  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
instructive  tracts  has  been  continued,  and  we  trust 
by  the  interest  manifested  by  many  of  the  women, 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  truths  has  not  been 
altogether  unimproved. 

The  visits  of  the  standing  committee  have  been 
continued,  and  we  believe  that  the  care  extended  by 
them  over  the  women  is  very  beneficial,  inducing 
more  attention  to  cleanliness  and  order  at  their 
homes.  They  are  also  enabled  to  judge  more  cor- 
rectly of  their  wants,  and  where  cases  of  sickness 
have  occurred,  by  their  timely  assistance  in  pro- 
viding groceries  and  other  comforts,  have  alleviated 
the  condition  of  many  a  poor  person,  whose  lot, 
always  hard,  is  aggravated  by  being  for  the  time 
rendered  helpless.  Shoes'  were  distributed  by  them 
to  135  women  and  50  children — groceries  to  17 
— also  a  number  of  warm  garments. 

The  Sewing  society  met  during  the  winter,  and 
though  the  demand  for  fancy  articles  has  been  less 
than  usual,  yet  some  profit  has  been  received  from 
their  labours,  besides  which,  the  effect  of  bringing 
our  members  together  in  this  social  manner  is 
beneficial,  by  increasing  their  interest  in  the  Institu- 
tion. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  accep- 
table donations, — 2  pieces  of  canton-flannel  to  be 
distributed  among  the  women.  20  Testaments 
from  the  "  Philadelphia  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion," a  fire  screen  made  and  presented  for  use  in 
the  work-room,  by  J.  Evans  and  B.  Hacker.  10 
rag-dolls  from  interested  friends,  for  the  children  in 
the  nursery.  Some  woolen  articles  for  children, 
from  F.  Paxson.  2  pieces  of  canton-flannel,  2  of 
calico,  1  of  woolen  plaid,  and  1  of  gingham,  anony- 
mously. 

In  assembling  to  prepare  for  opening  the  House 
of  Industry  for  the  coming  season,  we  find  our 
funds  totally  inadequate  for  our  necessities;  being 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  debts  already  con- 
tracted. As  our  yearly  income  is  always  very 
trifling,  we  rely  mainly  on  our  sales  and  donations. 
The  former  being  much  diminished  the  past  year, 
and  the  donations  not  more  than  half  the  usual 
amount,  we  are  now  under  the  necessity  of  asking 
immediate  and  generous  aid  from  our  friends,  to  en- 
able us  to  give  employment  to  half  our  accustomed 
number.  Donations  of  provisions  from  our  friends 
in  the  country,  or  orders  for  work,  will  be  thank- 
fully received,  at  No.  112  N.  Seventh  St. 

Julianna  Randolph,  Clerk, 
No.  1734  Chesnut  St. 
Mary  Ann  Bacon,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
No.  923  Green  St. 


Every  spring  God  works  countless  wonders. 
Out  of  a  little  bud  he  brings  a  branch  with  leaves 
and  flowers  and  fruits.  From  a  tiny  seed  he  de- 
velops a  whole  plant,  with  its  system  of  roots  and 
branches.  And  more  wonderful  still,  we  see 
springing  into  life  a  new  generation  of  insects  and 
birds  and  beasts.  "  In  wisdom  Thou  hast  made 
them  all." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "Tha  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OE  PROVIDENCE. 
God  in  his  attributes,  in  his  creating  power  in  na- 
ture, in  the  sanctifying  and  justifying  operations  of 
his  grace,  can  never  be  understood  and  compre- 
hended by  the  weak,  circumscribed  faculties  of  man. 
His  dealings  with  the  children  of  grace,  the  pecu- 
liar tribulations  meted  out  to  some,  the  compara- 
tively sunny  paths  through  which  he  leads  others, 
are,  doubtless  in  true  wisdom,  and  tend  to  the  per- 
fecting his  glorious  purposes.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  perceive  any  fitness  in  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence,  through  which  we  or  our  friends  are, 
through  his  assistance,  slowly  working  our  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  purity  and  peace,  whither  he  calls 
us; — yet  through  faith  in  Him,  and  in  his  un- 
bounded wisdom  and  mercy,  ice  know,  that  for  the 
good  purposes  of  his  grace,  for  the  furtherance  of 
our  own  soul's  salvation,  and  for  the  eternal  good 
of  others,  the  path  in  which  He  leads  all  his  spirit- 
ual children,  is  the  very  path  most  conducive  to 
individual  holiness  and  the  good  of  the  church 
militant. 

It  is  useless  to  perplex  ourselves  by  an  at- 
tempt to  sound  unfathomable  depths  with  the  short 
line  of  our  limited  understanding.  A  fable  in  point 
is  told  relative  to  Augustine,  that  goodly  old  father, 
whose  canonization  by  the  church  of  Rome,  has 
not  ex'inguished  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
convicted  and  converted  sinuer,  a  ransomed  and 
perfected  saint.  Augustine,  so  says  the  story,  had 
been  perplexing  himself  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  the  mysteries  of  the  God-head.  The 
more  he  mused,  the  more  difficult  did  the  subject 
appear  to  him.  With  his  mind  agitated  by  the 
failure  of  his  intellect  to  grasp  the  subject,  he 
walked  out  on  the  sea  shore,  that  at  least  his  body 
might  be  invigorated  by  the  cool,  bracing  wind.  As 
he  paced  along,  still  straining  his  intellect  to  com- 
pass things  beyond  human  comprehension,  he  per- 
ceived, as  he  thought,  a  child,  busily  engaged  bring- 
ing water  from  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands 
and  pouring  it  into  a  small  hole  he  had  scraped  in 
the  sand.  Augustine  felt  an  interest  in  the  little 
labourer,  and  ceasing  from  the  vain  and  fruitless 
exertion  of  thought  he  had  been  engaged  in,  he 
paused  to  consider  and  question.  "  My  child, 
what  art  thou  doing?"  he  asked.  "Mine  is  an 
easy  task"  said  the  boy,  "  it  is  only  to  sweep  the 
wide  ocean  into  this  narrow  hole."  "  Foolish  boy  ! 
to  expect  those  vast  waters  could  be  held  in  that 
small  pit,"  said  the  learned  priest,  astonished;  no 
doubt,  that  even  a  child  should  have  been  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  deem  it  a  possibility.  As  he  so 
spake,  the  little  child  appeared  to  change  into  the 
form  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  with  answering  re- 
proof thus  addressed  him,  "  Child  of  du.-t,  thy 
object  is  still  more  hopeless.  Dost  thou  conceive 
that  thou  art  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  most  High,  within  the  compass  of  thy  own 
shallow  under.-tanding '!  Far  sooner,  Augustine, 
far  boouer  could  I  accon  p  ish  this  work,  than  auy 
finite  mind  understand  His  nature  who  is  infinite." 

Whether  Augustine  narrated  this  as  a  vision,  or 
as  a  parable,  we  know  not,  neither  is  it  material. 
In  cither  case  the  moral  is  so  plain  that  we  may 
profit  by  it. 

We  cannot  comprehend  God,  neither  can  we 
always  see  the  reasonableness  or  design  of  the 
operations  of  his  providence.  Yet  it  often  happens 
that  in  this  latter  respect  apparent  uiy.-trrios  are 
made  plain  to  us,  even  on  this  earth.  If  he  leads 
some  of  his  children  through  bloody  or  fiery  mar- 
tyrdoms, into  his  kingdom  of  glory,  it  has  often 
been  hid  good  pleasure  thereby  to  awaken  har- 
dened spectators  to  turn  to,  and  embrace  the  truth, 


and  to  quicken  lukewarm  believers  to  seek  for  a 
greater  portion  of  that  grace  which  had  enabled 
the  brother  or  sister  to  thank  God  whilst  exulting 
in  the  fires,  or  to  rejoice  in  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts, 
or  whilst  yielding  their  lives  under  the  gallows. 
Some  children  of  grace  have  had  lifelong  conflicts 
with  pain,  and  afflictions  of  various  kinds,  and  al- 
though very  mysterious  the  workings  of  providence 
may  at  times  appear  to  them,  yet  we  have  evidence 
that  from  the  holy,  heavenly  example  of  meek,  unre- 
pining  patience  manifested  by  these,  there  have  at 
seasons  been  merciful  extendings  of  saving  visita- 
tions to  others.  Yea,  others  seeing  their  good 
works  of  cheerful  submission,  have  through  Divine 
grace  bringing  the  lesson  home  to  them,  been  en- 
abled to  glorify  God  in  this,  their  day  of  visitation. 

The  removal  of  valuable  labourers  from  the  church 
militant  in  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  their  days, 
before  the  spiritual  eye  has  become  dim,  or  the 
strength  and  alacrity  of  spirit  for  doing  the  Lord's 
work  has  abated,  is  often  a  mystery,  as  well  as  an 
affliction  to  the  flock  and  family.  Yet  there  may  be, 
at  times,  perceived  a  benefit  to  others  springing  out 
of  such  afflictive  dispensations.  Some  twenty  years 
since,  I  met  within  the  limits  of  a  neighbouring 
Yearly  Meeting  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
from  within  our  own  borders,  one  who  has  since 
been  called  suddenly  from  her  work  on  earth  to  her 
everlasting  reward,  and  for  whose  unlooked  for  re- 
moval, the  church  militant  has  not  yet  recovered 
the  shock.  A  circumstance  similar  to  that  of  her 
own  removal  from  us  now,  had  then  recently  taken 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  meeting  where  we 
were.  A  mother  in  Israel  had  been  removed,  the 
church  was  in  mourning, — the  faithful  ones  could 
not  see  who  was  to  fill  the  station  which  the  gath- 
ered one  had  occupied.  Some  remaining  might  have 
as  good  gifts  in  the  ministry,  but  lacked  as  good  a 
spirit  of  discernment, — some  had  good  discern- 
ment, but  were  not  naturally  nor  spiritually  en- 
dowed with  as  muchenergy, promptness  and  willing- 
ness to  withstand  error  openly  in  high  places. 
Well,  it  was  in  such  a  time  of  mourning  amongst 
those  who  really  could  feel  at  that  place,  that  we 
attended  a  large  Quarterly  Meeting  there.  The 
Friend  was  largely  engaged  in  the  ministry,  where- 
in she  was  led  to  comfort  those  who  were  mourn- 
ing for  the  loss  of  their  departed  mother  in  the 
Truth.  She  showed  them  that  the  blessed  Head 
of  the  church  was  watching  over  it  for  good,  in 
this  day  as  much  as  he  ever  had  been,  and  was  as 
ready  to  bless  all  the  faithful  who  looked  unto  him 
for  strength.  She  told  them  there  were  those  who 
had  lived  under  the  shadow  of  this  faithful  one 
removed, — depending  on  her  for  leading  in  reli- 
gious coucerns  and  in  labours  lor  the  church,  who 
would  have  now,  if  honest  to  their  Divine  Master, 
to  come  out  and  take  a  more  active  part,  and  it 
would  be  for  their  growth.  She  then  said  she 
had  noticed  that  when  large  full  grown  trees,  which 
cast  a  goodly  shadow,  had  been  removed,  it  often 
happened  that  plants  which  had  been  sheltered  by 
it,  but  shaded  also,  and  thereby  stunted  in  growth, 
became  more  thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  spiritual 
application  was  beautifully  made.  May  it  be  re- 
alized in  the  experience  of  some  in  the  present  re- 
moval, that  in  the  various  stations  of  usefulness  she 
occupied,  a  renewed  growth  in  the  younger  sisters 
may  be  apparent,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Lord 
may  not  be  hindered  amongst  them,  but  that  whilst 
true  charity  and  love  are  manifested  as  becometh 
saints,  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  wrong  actions, 
unsound  doctrines,  spurious  charity,  and  harsh  de- 
nunciations, may  be  unflinchingly  given  forth. 

All  that  is  true  comes  from  God  ;  what  is  not 
true,  from  the  creature. 


For  "The  Friend."  |! 

We  have  recently  perused  a  little  tract,  publ  ' 
lished  at  Boston,  entitled  "A  plea  for  the  Horse  : 
in  a  few  remarks  on  his  treatment  and  manage  |- 
meut,"  and  were  pleased  with  the  humane  ancjf 
common  sense  views  inculcated  in  it.  We  do  noil1 
suppose  that  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend' iff 
are  unmindful  of  the  kindness  they  owe  to  so  use- Iff 
ful  an  animal  as  the  horse,  but  it  can  do  them  nc  V 
harm  to  throw  before  them  the  sentiments  con- II 
tained  in  the  following  extracts.  X. 

Eleventh  month,  1861. 

"  The  inflamed  tempers  of  men,  called  forth  irjl 
the  government  of  this  best  of  creatures,  have  beer II 
the  cause  of  much  of  their  unruly  obstinacy ;  thcjl 
smallest  deviation  from  the  course  they  may  bell 
desired  to  take  being  generally  sure  to  incur  theiijj 
auger,  and  too  often  their  abuse.    A  more  gentlcH 
means  of  kindness,  like  persuasion  with  their  ownjj 
species,  is  much  more  sure  and  effective  in  sub-B 
duiug  their  wayward  spirits — too  often  caused  byH 
reckless  force  and  violence.    It  was  not  intended!! 
that  they  who  were  created  in  the  image  of  theiiH 
Maker,  and  clothed  with  '  dominion  over  every  j 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,'  should  '< 
act  as  cruel  tyrants  in  subjecting  the  animal  species 
to  their  wills,  and  '  if  there  be  any  one,'  as  arj  t| 
eminent  author  has  said,  1  who  hardens  himself  in 
oppression,  and  justifies  the  wrong  because  he  has 
done  it,  his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  oil  | 
his  praise  or  his  happiness.'    Had  man  been  made 
the  creature  of  instinct  instead  of  the  being  sci 
'  noble  in  reason,'  as  he  is,  we  fear  he  would  bear] 
but  a  sad  comparison  with  the  poor  beast  who  now 
bleeds  and  suffers  from  his  iron  rule.    '  There  are 
some  brutes,' says  Locke,  'that  seem  to  have  as 
much  knowledge  and  reason  as  some  that  are  call- 
ed men.'    It  is  true,  that  a  great  regard  for  ani- 
mals is  very  often  expressed,  but  it  too  seldom  ex-h 
tends  beyond  the  tongue.    Our  sympathy  should 
urge  us  to  a  more  practical  performance  of  oui 
duty,  if  it  does  not  incite  us  to  acts  of  generosity.u 
The  being  who  is  deficient  in  benevolence  for  the 
helpless  and  dependent  brute,  has  not  much  claim 
to  be  considered  above  him.    It  would  seem,  that 
the  beneficent  ordinance  of  one  day  in  a  week  as 
a  day  of  rest  for  the  ever-toiling  beast,  would  leadji 
and  teach  men  to  imitate  the  watchful  care  of  their! 
own  benignant  Master." 

u  Almost  every  one  has  probably  often  seen  ex-| 
hibitions  of  the  remarkable  docility  and  playful-jf 
uess  of  the  horse,  when  uuder  the  gentle  discipline]} 
of  those  who  have  a  proper  regard  for  him ;  and! 
we  think,  by  a  continually  kind  usage,  there  would  j 
be  seldom  auy  difficulty  in  his  easy  and  perfect! 
management,  his  stubborn  and  fractious  disposition! 
arising  principally  from  the  ill-treatment  of  those! 
who  misgovern  him.  Horses,  comparatively,  are! 
less  irritable  than  men,  but  are  ever  more  timid, | 
from  the  constant  fear  of  a  kick  or  a  blow  from  j 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  them.  The  love  ofl 
the  horse  is  truly  an  ennobling  trait  in  the  char-| 
actor  of  any  one ;  and  we  believe  we  are  not  often! 
mistaken  in  estimating  the  general  dispositions  ofl 
such  persons,  as  composed  of  the  kindest  humanity.! 
It  may  be  supposed  that  we  entertain  an  opposite! 
opiniou  where  the  reverse  of  such  a  feeling  is  mani-i 
tested  towards  him." 

"  It  is  a  common  usage  for  most  persons  entrusted! 
with  the  driving  of  teams,  to  be  supplied  with  aft 
whip,  the  handle  of  which  being  large  and  heavy,l 
some  of  them  of  a  sufficient  size  and  weight  to  des-l 
troy  a  horse  at  a  single  blow.  There  are  few! 
persons  who  have  not  been  the  frequent  and  in-l 
dignant  witnesses  to  the  exercise  of  this  bludgeonl 
over  many  a  horse's  head,  too  often  for  the  most! 
trivial  cause  ; — Drivers  are  likewise  frcqucntlyl 
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seen  beating  the  knees  of  their  horses  with  the 
same  torturing  instrument,  and  often  using  it  upon 
their  backs  in  driving,  in  like  base  manner.  Its 
use  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  owners  of  vehicles  who  allow  this 
yiilanous  weapon  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their 
men,  who  are  too  apt  to  use  it  if  they  have  it, 
should  receive  no  employ  from  any  humane  citi- 
zen. 

"Numberless  horses  are  ruined  yearly  by  the  un- 
bridled tempers  of  men." 

"  The  whipping  and  other  abuse  of  horses  have 
become  very  frequent  and  disagreeable  occurren- 
ces in  our  streets,  especially  in  thoroughfares  lead- 
ing to  the  various  depots.  Very  often,  and  we 
may  say,  generally* overloaded,  more  particularly 
when  our  streets  are  in  bad  condition,  they  are 
frequently  maimed  and  goaded  to  an  unfeeling 
sxtent,  as  residents  and  others  can  testify.  In  the 
transportation  of  stone,  lumber,  &c,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  too  few  horses  are  employed  for  the  ex- 
aessive  weight  borne  upon  the  teams  which  convey 
it;  and  we  are  continually  called  to  see  them 
urged  and  forced  to  a  shameful  violation  of  their 
strength,  sometimes  to  an  extent  which  seems 
[almost  sufficient  to  separate  their  limbs  from  their 
podies  ;  and  this  too,  in  the  presence  of  persons 
bearing  the  external  appearance  of  men,  who  gene- 
rally look  carelessly  on  with  a  most  disinterested 
[indifference.  These  things  should  not  exist,  and 
we  want  to  see  a  spirit  enkindled  in  the  community 
which  decrees  that  they  shall  not  exist.  Let  us 
be  what  we  claim  to  be,  humane  ;  or  no  longer 
assume  to  ourselves  a  superiority  over  an  instinc- 
tive race  in  many  respects  transcending  our  own. 

"  Horses  are  likewise  too  often  subjected  to  an- 
other species  of  cruelty.  During  the  most  intense 
[cold  nights,  they  are  permitted  and  compelled  to 
[stand  mercilessly  exposed,  and  without  the  least 
[protection,  in  our  public  streets,  hour  after  hour, 
jfchilled,  and  lingering,  in  the  most  extreme  cases, 
for  the  thoughtless  votaries  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
jment.  Fast  driving  is  too  often  permitted  ;  and 
[the  practice  of  leaving  horses,  attached  to  vehicles, 
[unattended  by  any  one  in  our  most  thronged  streets, 
where  they  are  continually  liable  to  be  frightened 
fby  various  causes,  frequently  running  away,  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  many  persons,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  an  ordinance  of  the  city,  and  should  be  dis- 
continued. A  criminal  neglect  too  often  probably 
'exists,  after  they  have  been  worn  down  by  severe 
daily  labour;  but  a  common  humanity  should  not 
permit  them  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  necessary 
food  or  care,  though,  it  is  feared,  that  many  are 
'sparingly  supplied  and  negligently  attended  to. 
'Though  required  to  '  work  while  the  day  lasts,' 
'men  would  greatly  subserve  their  own  interests, 
should  they,  unfortunately,  have  no  other  induce- 
ment to  extend  their  lenity  or  pity  towards  their 
thorses,  if,  instead  of  employing  them  almost  every 
'hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  extreme  heat,  they 
fwould  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  stables  for  a 
'few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  the  incessant 
[and  immoderate  labour  imposed  upon  them  during 
the  late  excessively  hot  weather,  being  a  melan- 
■cboly  expression  of  the  inhumanity  of  some  of  their 
'owners." 

"  The  preceding  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
apply  to  persons  indiscriminately,  having  the  man- 
agement of  horses,  who,  as  a  class,  are  among  the 
■most  useful  and  deserving  in  our  city,  not  a  few  of 
■  whom,  as  we  often  have  occasion  to  observe,  fur- 
nish frequent  evidence  of  their  good  tempers,  in 
i  the  very  commendable  kindness  they  manifest  in 
regard  to  them ;  but  to  those  who  are  continually 
j  and  grossly  violating  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity.   There  is  nothing  which  more  excites  our 


admiration  than  the  exhibition  of  a  kind  regard 
and  a  charitable  sympathy  towards  the  animal 
creation  ;  and  we  are  actuated  only  by  a  common 
desire  to  induce  men  to  become  more  considerate 
and  temperate  in  their  feelings,  that  we  may  be 
the  less  frequent  witnesses  of  their  anger,  and  per- 
haps make  them  truly  sensible  of  the  great  obli- 
gation they  have  to  exercise  a  more  christian  for- 
bearance towards  so  necessary  and  so  noble  an 
animal  as  the  Horse." 


A  Comet  and  a  Panic. — In  the  year  1712, 
Whiston  predicted  that  the  comet  would  appear 
on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  October,  at  five  min- 
utes after  five  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  Friday  following. 
His  reputation  was  high,  and  the  comet  appeared. 
A  number  of  persons  got  into  boats  and  barges  on 
the  Thames,  thinking  the  water  the  safest  place. 
South  Sea  and  India  stock  fell.  A  captain  of 
a  Dutch  ship  threw  all  his  powder  into  the  river, 
that  the  ship  might  not  be  endangered.  At  noon 
after  the  comet  had  appeared,  it  is  said  that  more 
than  one  hundred  clergymen  were  ferried  over  to 
Lambeth,  to  request  that  proper  prayers  might  be 
prepared,  there  being  none  in  the  church  service. 
People  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at 
hand,  and  some  acted  on  this  belief,  more  as  if 
some  temporal  evil  was  to  be  expected.  There 
was  a  prodigious  run  on  the  bank,  and  Gilbert 
Heathcote,  at  that  time  the  head  director,  issued 
orders  to  all  the  fire  officers  in  London,  requiring 
them  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  have  a  particu- 
lar eye  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  panic. 
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Home,  with  the  affections  and  duties  that  clus- 
ter around  it,  is  specially  the  place  where  are  con- 
joined our  severest  trials  and  our  sweetest,  most 
satisfying  pleasures:  there  the  heart  may  learn  its 
most  humbling  lessons,  and  practise  the  most  enno- 
bling virtues,  while  it  draws  from  its  congenial  fel- 
lows, to  which  it  is  joined  by  the  tenderest  ties  of 
affinity,  a  flow  of  mental  enjoyment  and  unaffected 
love  which  combine  to  fill  it  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness. If  it  is  within  the  circle  of  home  that  the 
most  efficient  portion  of  education  is  begun  and 
carried  on,  so  also  it  is  there,  that  we  are  most 
commonly  called  upon  to  set  an  example  of,  and 
prove  our  aptitude  for  "  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;"  and  that 
our  example  produces  its  sure  effects  for  good  or 
for  evil. 

But  the  duties  of  life  are  not  always  confined 
within  this  narrow  circle,  and  the  Allwise  Author 
of  our  being,  has  so  constituted  the  common  na- 
ture of  man,  that  he  demands  a  wider  sphere  for 
observation  and  action,  and  feels  his  interests  to 
be  allied  with  those  of  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  or  his  affections  to  expand  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  human  family.  It  is  not  there- 
fore obligatory  to  be  always  engaged  in  business  or 
housewifery.  The  counting-house,  professional 
engagements  and  domestic  cares,  may  sometimes 
be  laid  aside  with  advantage,  and  a  wider  field  of 
observation  and  action  profitably  substituted,  pro- 
vided, however  situated,  a  watch  is  maintained  so 
to  enjoy  and  estimate  men  and  things,  as  that  they 
may  contribute  in  leading  us  to  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 


When  in  a  foreign  land,  we  soon  learn  that  with- 
out losing  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word, 
the  term  home  becomes  so  enlarged  and  extended 
in  its  sense,  as  to  embrace  our  country;  and  that 
almost  instinctively  we  invest  each  fact  and  sen- 
timent that  bears  upon  the  character  or  the  wel- 
fare of  our  native  land,  with  a  personal  interest 
that  may  claim  no  slight  affinity  to  those  feelings 
which  are  usually  associated  with  the  spot  that 
comes  within  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  term.  This 
does  not  always  arise  from  indulging  in  the  pride 
and  selfishness  that  would  exclude  from  regard,  all 
but  that  portion  of  the  human  race  to  which  we 
belong,  engendering  a  narrow  and  unchristian 
feeling  towards  other  nations,  or  exciting  jealousy 
of  their  progress,  and  leading  to  national  enmity ; 
but  it  is  an  offshoot  of  the  same  virtuous  motive 
which  prompts  to  the  special  care  for  "  those  of 
our  own  house,"  and  causes  us  to  blush  for  the  er- 
rors, or  to  take  delight  in  the  good  deeds  of  all 
who  are  nearly  connected  with  us.  But  while 
justified  in  giving  due  scope  to  this  feeling  of  love, 
for  our  country,  true  ingenuousness  will  prevent  us 
from  allowing  the  ties  which  bind  us  by  a  common 
interest  to  a  particular  social  circle  or  to  our  own 
nation,  to  deter  from  recognizing  and  fully  estimat- 
ing, whatever  superiority  we  observe  in  the  attain- 
ments, the  institutions  and  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  we  are  moving.  It  is  only  by 
this  means  that  we  can  derive  benefit  from  what 
we  see  and  hear,  or  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  others  where  our  influence  may  extend;  and  if 
we  are  properly  alive  to  this,  there  is  little  danger 
of  our  being  betrayed  by  a  false  shame  into  sub- 
serviency to  the  opinions  or  supposed  wishes  of 
others,  though  contrary  to  our  own  convictions  of 
what  is  right. 

There  is  certainly  a  new  impulse  given  to  the 
mind  by  visiting  foreign  countries,  observing  their 
physical  and  social  peculiarities,  and  noting  the 
new  ideas  called  forth  by  the  varied  aspects  of  na- 
ture and  the  different  phases  of  civilization  pre- 
sented in  different  communities.  The  habitual 
currents  of  thought  are  thus  broken  and  changed, 
and  the"  mind  stimulated  to  higher  or  more  ex- 
panded appreciation  of  the  principles  which  im- 
press or  govern  man  and  society.  But  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world,  or  under  whatever  government 
we  may  be,  we  will  find  that  man  is  essentially  the 
same,  subject  to  the  same  passions  and  stimulated 
by  the  same  self-interest.  Social  and  moral  de- 
velopments vary  and  present  themselves  in  higher 
and  lower  grades,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
different  nations  have  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
one  from  another,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  great 
community  of  feeling  in  the  world  at  large,  ami  ihe 
same  elements  are  at  work  in  the  various  races  and 
classes  of  men,  developing  more  or  less  rapidly  the 
advancing  stages  of  civilization,  of  which,  practi- 
cal Christianity  is  the  perfect  type,  or  rather  the 
perfected  reality.  Governments  differ  in  theory, 
and  are  executed  by  dissimilar  agencies,  but  under 
them  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  multitudes  have 
risen  from  the  dust  into  which,  for  ages,  they  have 
been  pressed  by  the  heel  of  a  privileged  class,  and 
are  demanding  their  inalienable  rights  at  the  «x- 
pense  of  the  assumed  prerogatives  of  crowned 
heads,  and  a  titled  aristocracy.  Light  has  gained 
some  access  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  the 
habitations  of  cruelty,  and  there  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal, though  faint  consciousnesss  in  the  general 
mind  of  professing  Christendom,  of  the  rank  which 
man  was  intended  by  his  Creator  to  hold  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  his  consequent  worth  as  an  in- 
tellectual being,  and  that  the  main  and  original  de- 
sign of  government  is  to  repress  evil,  to  afford  the 
means  of  culture  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to 
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every  one,  while  it  spreads  its  shield  equally  over 
the  rights  of  all.  Closer  observation  by  means  of 
personal  intercourse  and  the  commingling  of  na- 
tives of  different  countries,  can  hardly  fail  to  re- 
move many  unfounded  prejudices,  and  to  seal  the 
conviction  that  no  one  nation  can  or  ought  to  stand 
isolated  and  alone ;  whatever  its  situation  or  pecu- 
liar advantages,  its  interests  must  suffer  by  an  ex- 
clusive selfishness.  It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
true  good  of  each  country,  to  contribute  its  fair 
proportion  towards  the  prosperity  of  others,  and  to 
exercise  whatever  influence  it  may  possess  to  es- 
tablish the  good  government  and  safety  of  all,  and 
thus  secure  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world. 

The  American  abroad  at  the  present  time,  finds 
that  his  country,  and  the  calamity  under  which  it 
is  now  suffering,  are  topics  of  general  concern  and 
enquiry,  and  while  it  sometime  must  excite  his  sur- 
prise to  notice,  even  within  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent circles,  the  lack  of  correct  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  geography,  the  government,  and  the  social 
and  material  progress  of  his  native  land,  he  will 
be  gratified  with  the  evidence  of  a  deep  feeling  in 
the  final  result  of  its  free  institutions,  and  the  re- 
cognized power  it  exerts  on  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  the  policy  of  their  rulers. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  disposition  among  some  of  those  here  who 
influence  public  opinion,  to  create  or  foment  a 
feeling  of  enmity  towards  other  nations, — especially 
towards  Great  Britain, — under  a  supposed  intention 
or  desire  on  their  part  to  give  countenance  and  aid 
to  the  so-called  "Southern  Confederacy;"  and  it 
behooves  all  who  value  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  man,  to  be  upon  their  guard,  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  participation  in  it.  It  is  wrong  to 
suspect  evil  designs  or  motives,  where  there  is  not 
positive  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  we  think 
whatever  may  be  the  supposed  dictates  of  party 
policy  among  those  nations,  in  regard  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  towards  the  parties  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  our  deplorable  strife,  there  is  unmis- 
takably a  sincere  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the 
people  themselves,  with  the  success  of  the  efforts  to 
maintain  an  undivided  government,  and  the  remo- 
val of  the  stain  of  slavery  from  its  future  existence 
and  conduct. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — 2  he  Progress  of  the  War. — No  events 
of  marked  importance  have  been  reported  during  the 
past  week.  According  to  last  accounts  from  Kentucky, 
that  State  is  nearly  clear  of  the  rebels.  Zollieoffer  has 
been  driven  back  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Buckner 
with  about  20,000  men,  is  still  at  Bowling  Green.  Co- 
lumbus and  Hickman,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  the  only 
two  other  places  held  by  the  rebels.  There  are  five  dis- 
tinct columns  of  Government  troops  now  operating  in 
that  State.  Gen.  Puell,  west  of  the  Tennessee  river; 
Gen.  Nelson,  on  the  Big  Sandy;  Gen.  Thomas,  at  Camp 
Dick  Robinson  and  beyond  ;  Gen.  M-Cook,  at  Nolin.and 
Gen.  Crittenden  in  the  Bower  Green  River  Valley.  Bow  l- 
ing Green  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a  prospect  of 
any  serious  action. 

The  expedition  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  met 
with  no  resistance.  There  were  about  1  800  armed  rebels 
in  Northampton  county,  but  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  t  lie  Government  troops 
Some  rebel  officers  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery 
were  captured.  County  meetings  arc  to  be  held  to  re- 
new allegiance  to  the  U.  S.  Government.  The  people 
will  fnsi  adopt  the  State  Government  for  Western  Vir- 
ginia as  a  temporary  measure,  and  then  look  to  legisla- 
tion by  that  Slate  and  Maryland  for  annexation  to  the 
latter. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ordered  the  resto 
ration  of  the  light  on  Cape  Charles,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  will  send  a  special  agent  to  renew  the  postal 
connections  with  both  counties. 

A  despatch  from  Charleston  snys:  "The  unexpected 
failure  of  our  shore  batteries,  at  Bay  Point  and  Hilton 
Head,  to  demolish  at  least  one  of  the  attacking  vessels 


has  sadly  shaken  the  popular  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  our  guns  against  the  monster  frigates  and  iron-clad 
gunboats  which  they  may  have  again  to  encounter  ;  and 
now  so  alarmed  are  many  of  the  sordid  souls  that  infest 
all  Southern  cities,  that  the  effect  may  already  be  seen 
in  the  lengthening  of  the  freight  trains  which  leave  al- 
most hourly  for  the  interior."  In  Savannah,  the  panic 
is  even  more  general  and  more  decided,  whole  neigh- 
bourhoods having  been  suddenly  left  deserted. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  Fede- 
ral troops  from  Springfield,  Missouri,  the  rebels  have 
again  entered  the  State.  A  despatch  of  the  23rd,  states 
that  Gen.  M'Cullough,  with  a  large  force  was  encamped 
between  Springfield  and  Lebanon.  A  train  of  200  men, 
which  left  Sedalia  for  Leavenworth,  was  attacked  near 
Knob  Nester,  by  a  force  of  from  500  to  600  rebels,  and 
the  train  captured.  A  rebel  army  of  4,000  men,  chiefly 
cavalry  and  Indians,  were  on  the  Kansas  line  directly 
west  of  Carthage,  with  the  evident  intention  of  entering 
that  State  and  ravaging  its  southern  counties.  The 
rebel  State  Legislature  in  session  at  Neosho,  had  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession  and  united  the  State  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  A  later  despatch  says  that 
Price  was  rapidly  advancing  on  Sedalia. 

The  news  from  Port  Royal  is  unimportant.  The  forts 
were  being  repaired  and  strengthened  and  the  troops 
were  engaged  in  entrenching  themselves  securely  on  the 
island.  Some  of  the  white  residents  in  the  vicinity 
allege  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  are  heartily  sick  of  the  war, 
and  but  for  the  control  of  their  leaders  would  be  glad  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

Southern  Items. — The  Blockade. — The  statement  that 
516  vessels  had  run  the  blockade  since  the  16th  of  the 
Fifth  month  last,  is  discredited  by  the  New  Orleans  Cres- 
cent. It  says  "this  is  a  very  wild  estimate,  even  if  it  is 
supported  by  returns  of  statements  in  the  departments 
in  Kichmond.  So  far  as  New  Orleans  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  last  arrivals  via  the  Balize,  were  on  the  29th 
of  May  last.  There  have  been  some  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures of  schooners  from  the  bayous  on  the  Gulf.  There 
have  been  some  coasting  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina evading  the  blockade  ;  but  all  these  will  not  count 
up  516.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.  S.  steamer  South 
Carolina  has  captured  seventeen  schooners  in  attempt- 
ing to  run  the  gauntlet  between  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
ports.  There  have  been  only  three  or  four  vessels  from 
Europe — one  the  Bermuda — that  have  successfully  run 
the  blockade.  Some  few  West  India  traders  have  met 
with  success  on  the  Carolina  coast.  It  is  misleading 
foreign  governments  to  make  assertions  of  this  charac- 
ter, that  the  blockade  is  easily  avoided,  when  not  a  ves- 
sel has  entered  the  port  of  New  Orleans  via  the  river  for 
over  five  months,  and  only  one  from  a  foreign  port." 

The  rebel  Congress  have  ordered  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  be  removed  from  Richmond  to  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Prices  in  New  Orleans. — The  Crescent  gives  the  follow- 
ing quotations  ;  rice,  7.j  cents  per  pound  ;  potatoes,  $2.50 
a  bushel;  corn,  $1.25  a  $1.35;  common  soap,  30  a  35 
cents  ;  starch,  40  cents  ;  breadstulfs  of  all  kinds  scarce 
and  steadily  advancing  in  price. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  397. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  218. 

Message  of  Jefferson  Davis. — The  Congress  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  now  in  session.  A  message 
was  sent  to  the  congress  by  the  President,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  in  which  he  presents  hopeful  views  of  the  rebel 
cause.  The  retrospect  of  the  past  seven  months  is,  he 
says,  such  as  should  fill  the  hearts  of  the  people  with 
gratitude  to  Providence  for  his  kind  interposition  in 
their  behalf.  Abundant  yields  have  rewarded  the  la- 
bour of  the  agriculturist,  whilst  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  Confederate  States  was  never  so  prosper- 
ous as  now.  A  reconstruction  of  the  Union  is,  he 
alleges,  utterly  impossible;  the  southern  people  now 
look  with  contemptuous  astonishment  on  those  with 
whom  they  were  recently  associated,  and  shrink  with 
aversion  from  the  bare  idea  of  renew  ing  such  a  connec- 
tion. The  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  war  has  been 
conducted  by  the  United  States  is  condemned,  and  es- 
pecially the  fitting  out  of  naval  expeditions  with  "  the 
confessed  purpose  not  only  to  pillage,  but  to  incite  a 
servile  war  in  our  midst."  He  argues  that  the  south  is 
able  to  prolong  the  contest  indefinitely  and  with  con- 
stantly increasing  means  of  resistance,  and  that  its 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  north  will  ultimately 
be  established.  He  ends  with  these  words:  "While 
the  war  which  is  waged  to  take  from  us  tiic  right  of 
self  government  can  never  attain  that  end,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  it  may  work  a  revolution  in  the  indus- 
trial system  of  the  world,  which  may  carry  Buffering  to 
other  lands  as  well  as  to  our  own.    In  the  meantime, 
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we  shall  continue  this  struggle  in  humble  dependenc 
upon  Providence,  from  whose  searching  scrutiny  w 
cannot  conceal  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  and  to  whos 
rule  we  confidently  submit  our  destinies.  For  the  rest 
we  shall  depend  upon  ourselves — Liberty  is  always  woi 
where  there  exists  the  unconquerable  will  to  be  free 
and  we  have  reason  to  know  the  strength  that  is  givci 
by  a  conscious  sense,  not  only  of  the  magnitude,  but  o 
the  righteousness  of  our  cause." 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  13th  inst.  The  cot 
ton  market  active,  with  constantly  advancing  prices 
Breadstuffs  quiet  and  steady.  Flour,  28s.  a  32*. ;  re< 
wheat,  lis.  9d.  a  12s.  10d.  per  100  pounds;  white,  13s 
a  14s. 

Three  British  vessels  of  war  were  ready  to  sail  fo; 
Mexico,  but  had  been  detained,  owing  to  stormy  weather)  i 
The  French  ships  were  to  sail  immediately.  It  is  re- 
ported  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  England  that  thi 
United  States  is  to  be  invited  to  join  the  expedition 
The  Spanish  journals  talk  of  a  probable  Spanish  pro- 
tectorate as  the  result  of  the  expedition. 

The  convention  respecting  the  Mexican  expedition  is 
that  the  invading  powers  shall  not  seek  territorial  ad- 
vantages for  themselves,  nor  use  their  influence  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
Government.  It  also  contains  an  article  providing  thai 
an  invitation  be  given  to  the  United  States  to  accede  tc 
the  Convention  in  behalf  of  their  own  subjects. 

The  London  Times  declares  that  while  steam  naviga- 
tion has  been  a  scientific  success,  it  has  been  a  pecuni- 
ary failure,  inasmuch  as  all  the  lines  of  ocean  steamer.' 
require  enormous  appropriations  from  the  governmenlfc; 
to  keep  them  afloat. 

The  speech  of  Adams,  the  American  Minister,  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. He  was  silent  as  to  the  war,  but  very  pacififl 
towards  England.  The  London  Daily  News,  says  it  was) 
frank,  manly,  sensible  and  seasonable,  and  must  be  cor 
dially  welcomed  by  England  at  large,  especially  as 
small  but  active  faction  is  doing  its  utmost  to  misrepre 
sent  American  diplomacy  and  create  ill  feeling, 

Lord  Palmerston  made  a  speech  on  the  same  occasion 
in  which  he  remarked,  "  although  circumstances  beyon 
our  control  may  threaten  for  a  time  to  interfere  wit! 
the  full  supply  of  cotton,  so  necessary  for  the  productivi 
industrj'  of  the  country,  yet  no  doubt  that  temporarj 
evil  will  be  productive  of  permanent  good,  and  we  shal 
find  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  sure  and  certair 
and  ample  supplies,  which  will  render  us  no  longer  de 
pendent  upon  one  source  of  production  for  that  which  i 
so  necessary  for  the  industry  and  welfare  of  the  country 

The  Times  seeks  to  calm  the  dismay  at  the  short  sup 
ply  of  cotton,  and  says  there  is  no  ground  for  nations 
alarm. 

The  French  Government  has  given  assurances  ti 
Switzerland  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  quiet  he 
apprehensions,  arising  from  the  act  of  the  French  troop 
in  occupying  the  Valley  of  the  Deppes.  It  is  probabl 
that  this  difficulty  will  be  adjusted  without  any  unpleas 
ant  consequences. 

It  is  reported  that  Garibaldi  has  announced  to  th 
Central  Italian  Committee  through  Gen.  Turr,  his  firn 
intention  not  to  provoke  any  movement  in  favour 
Rome  or  Venice.  At  the  same  time,  he  wished  th 
Italian  armaments  and  the  popular  sympathy  for  th 
union  of  Italy  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost 

In  an  autograph  letter,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sel 
forth  the  measures  recently  announced  to  be  taken 
the  management  of  Hungary.    It  evinces  a  dctermina 
tion  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  government  in  Hun 
gary. 
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The  Sloth. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sloth, 
'hose  native  haunts  have  hitherto  been  so  little 
:nown,  and  probably  little  looked  into.  Those 
fho  have  written  on  this  singular  animal  have  re- 
marked that  he  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  pain; 
aat  he  is  proverbially  slow  in  his  movements;  that 
e  is  a  prisoner  in  space;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he 
as  consumed  all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which 
e  had  mounted,  he  rolls  himself  up  in  the  form  of 
ball,  and  then  falls  to  the  ground.  This  is  not 
ae  case. 

If  the  naturalists  who  have  written  the  history 
f  the  Sloth  had  gone  into  the  wilds,  in  order  to 
xamine  his  haunts  and  economy,  they  would  not 
iave  drawn  the  foregoing  conclusions ;  they  would 
iave  learned,  that  though  all  other  quadrupeds 
aay  be  described  while  resting  upon  the  ground, 
he  Sloth  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  his 
istory  must  be  written  while  he  is  in  the  tree. 

This  singular  animal  is  destined  by  nature  to  be 
■roduced,  to  live,  and  to  die  in  the  trees ;  and,  to 
o  justice  to  him,  naturalists  must  examine  him  in 
his  upper  element.  He  is  a  scarce  and  solitary 
Dinial,  and  being  good  food  he  is  never  allowed  to 
scape.  He  inhabits  remote  and  gloomy  forests, 
fhere  snakes  take  up  their  abode,  and  where 
ruelly  stinging  ants  and  scorpions,  and  swamps, 
nd  innumerable  thorny  shrubs  and  bushes,  ob- 
truct  the  steps  of  civilized  man.  Were  you  to 
raw  your  own  conclusions  from  the  descriptions 
•hich  have  been  given  of  the  Sloth,  you  would 
robably  suspect  that  no  naturalist  has  actually 
one  into  the  wilds  with  the  fixed  determination  to 
nd  him  out,  and  examine  his  haunts,  and  see 
hether  nature  has  committed  any  blunder  in  the 
>rmation  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  which  ap- 
ears  to  us  so  forlorn  and  miserable,  so  ill  put  to- 
ether,  and  so  totally  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
•hich  have  been  so  bountifully  given  to  the  rest  of 
nimated  nature ;  for  he  has  no  soles  to  his  feet, 
nd  he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  when  he  tries  to 
love  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  then  that  he  looks 
p  m  your  face  with  a  countenance  that  says, 
Have  pity  on  me,  for  I  am  in  pain  and  sorrow." 

It  mostly  happens,  that  Indians  and  Negroes 
re  the  people  who  catch  the  sloth,  and  bring  it  to 
ie  white  man :  hence  it  may  be  conjectured,  that 
ie  erroneous  accounts  wc  have  hitherto  bad  of 
»e  Sloth,  have  not  been  penned  down  with  the 


slightest  intention  to  mislead  the  reader,  or  give 
him  an  exaggerated  history,  but  that  these  errors 
have  naturally  arisen  by  examining  the  Sloth,  in 
those  places  where  nature  never  intended  that  he 
should  be  exhibited. 

However,  we  are  now  in  his  own  domain.  Man 
but  little  frequents  these  thick  and  noble  forests, 
which  extend  far  and  wide  on  every  side  of  us. 
This,  then,  is  the  proper  place  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
Sloth.  We  will  first  take  a  near  view  of  him. 
By  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  anatomy,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  his  movements 
hereafter,  when  we  see  him  in  his  proper  haunts. 
His  fore-legs,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his 
arms,  are  apparently  much  too  long,  while  his 
hind-legs  are  very  short,  and  look  as  if  they  could 
be  bent  almost  to  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew.  Both 
the  fore  and  hind-legs,  by  their  form,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  joined  to  the  body,  are 
quite  incapacitated  from  acting  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  or 'in  supporting  it  on  the  earth,  as  the 
bodies  of  other  quadrupeds  are  supported  by  their 
legs.  "  Hence  when  you  place  him  on  the  floor 
his  belly  touches  the  ground."  Now,  granted  that 
he  supported  himself  on  his  legs  like  other  ani- 
mals, nevertheless  he  would  be  in  pain,  for  he  has 
no  soles  to  his  feet,  and  his  claws  are  very  sharp, 
and  long,  and  curved ;  so  that,  were  his  body  sup- 
ported by  his  feet,  it  would  be  by  their  extremities, 
just  as  your  body  would  be,  were  you  to  throw 
yourself  on  all-fours,  and  try  to  support  it  on  the 
ends  of  your  toes  and  fingers — a  trying  position. 
Were  the  floor  of  glass,  or  of  a  polished  surface, 
the  Sloth  would  actually  be  quite  stationary;  but 
as  the  ground  is  generally  rough,  with  little  pro- 


tuberances upon  it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots  of 
grass,  &c,  this  just  suits  the  Sloth,  and  he  moves 
his  fore-legs  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  find  some- 
thing to  lay  bold  of;  and  when  he  has  succeeded, 
he  pulls  himself  forward,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
travel  onwards,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so  tardy 
and  awkward  a  manner,  as  to  acquire  him  the 
name  of  Sloth. 

Indeed  his  looks  and  his  gestures  evidently  be- 
tray his  uncomfortable  situation ;  and,  as  a  sigh 
very  now  and  then  escapes  him,  we  may  be  en- 
titled to  conclude  that  he  is  actually  in  pain. 

Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  Sloth  in  my  room  for 
several  months.  I  often  took  him  out  of  the  house 
and  placed  him  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  his  motions.  If  the 
ground  were  rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forwards 
by  means  of  his  fore-legs,  at  a  pretty  good  pace ; 
and  he  invariably  immediately  shaped  his  course 
towards  the  nearest  tree.  But,  if  I  put  him  upon 
a  smooth  and  well-trodden  part  of  the  road,  he 
appeared  to  be  in  trouble  and  distress:  his  favourite 
abode  was  tie  back  of  a  chair;  and  after  getting 
all  his  legs  in  a  line  upon  the  topmost  part  of  it, 
he  would  hang  there  for  hours  together,  and  often 
with  a  low  and  inward  cry  would  seem  to  invite 
me  to  take  notice  of  him. 

The  Sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole 
life  in  trees,  and  never  leaves  them  but  through 
force,  or  by  accident.  Au  all-ruling  Providence 
has  ordered  man  to  tread  on  the  surface  of  the 


earth,  the  eagle  to  soar  in  the  expanse  of  the  skies, 
and  the  monkey  and  squirrel  to  inhabit  the  trees ; 
still  these  may  change  their  relative  situations 
without  feeling  much  inconvenience :  but  the  Sloth 
is  doomed  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  trees;  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches 
like  the  squirrel  and  the  monkey,  but  unckr  them. 
He  moves  suspended  from  the  branch,  he  rests  sus- 
pended from  it,  and  he  sleeps  suspended  from  it. 
To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  must  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent formation  from  that  of  any  other  known 
quadruped. 

Hence  his  seemingly  bungled  conformation  is  at 
once  accounted  for ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  Sloth  lead- 
ing a  painful  life,  and  entailing  a  melancholy 
and  miserable  existence  on  its  progeny,  it  is  but 
fair  to  surmise  that  it  just  enj  jys  life  as  much  as 
any  other  animal,  and  that  its  extraordinary  forma- 
tion and  singular  habits  are  but  farther  proofs  to 
engage  us  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Om- 
nipotence. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Sloth  does  not 
hang  head  downwards  like  the  vampire.  When 
asleep,  he  supports  himself  from  a  branch  parallel 
to  the  earth.  He  first  seizes  the  branch  with  one 
arm,  and  then  with  the  other;  and,  after  that, 
brings  up  both  his  legs,  one  by  one,  to  the  same 
branch;  so  that  all  four  are  in  a  line;  he  seems 
perfectly  at  rest  in  this  position.  Now,  had  he  a 
tail,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it  in  this  position ;  were  he  to  draw  it  up 
within  his  legs,  it  would  interfere  with  them ;  and, 
were  he  to  let  it  hang  down,  it  would  become 
the  sport  of  the  winds.  Thus  his  deficiency  of 
tail  is  a  benefit  to  him;  it  is  merely  an  apology 
for  a  tail,  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length. 

I  observed,  when  he  was  climbing,  he  never  used 
his  arms  both  together,  but  first  one,  and  then  the 
other,  and  so  on  alternately.  There  is  a  singu- 
larity in  his  hair,  different  from  that  of  all  other 
animals,  and,  I  believe,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  natu- 
ralists; his  hair  is  thick  and  coarse  at  the  extremity, 
and  gradually  tapers  to  the  root,  where  it  becomes 
fiue  as  a  spider's  web.  His  fur  has  so  much  the 
hue  of  the  moss  which  grows  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  him  out 
when  he  is  at  rest. 

The  male  of  the  three-toed  Sloth  has  a  longi- 
tudinal bar  of  very  fine  black  hair  on  his  back, 
rather  lower  than  the  shoulder  blades ;  on  each 
side  of  this  black  bar  there  is  a  space  of  yellow 
hair,  equally  fine ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
pressed  into  the  body,  and  looks  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  siuged.  If  we  examine  the  anatomy  of 
his  fore-legs,  we  shall  immediately  perceive,  by 
their  firm  and  muscular  texture,  how  very  capable 
they  are  of  supporting  the  pendant  weight  of  his 
body,  both  in  climbing  and  at  rest ;  and,  instead 
of  pronouncing  them  a  bungled  composition,  as  a 
celebrated  naturalist  has  done,  we  shall  consider 
them  as  remarkably  well  calculated  to  perform 
their  extraordinary  functions. 

As  the  Sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  within 
the  tropics,  where  the  trees  touch  each  other 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
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son  why  he  should  confine  himself  to  one  tree  alone 
for  food,  and  entirely  strip  it  of  its  leaves.  During 
the  many  years  I  have  raDged  the  forests,  I  have 
never  seen  a  tree  in  such  a  state  of  nudity ;  indeed, 
I  would  hazard  a  conjecture  that,  by  the  time  the 
animal  had  finished  the  last  of  the  old  leaves,  there 
would  he  a  new  crop  on  the  part  of  the  tree  he  had 
stripped  first,  ready  for  him  to  begin  again,  so 
quick  is  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  a  saying  amongst  the  Indians,  that 
when  the  wind  blows  the  Sloth  begins  to  travel. 
In  calm  weather  he  remains  tranquil,  probably  not 
liking  to  cling  to  the  brittle  extremity  of  the 
branches,  lest  they  should  break  with  him  in  pass- 
ing from  one  tree  to  another ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
wind  rises,  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees 
become  interwoven,  and  then  the  Sloth  seizes  hold 
of  them  and  pursues  his  journey  in  safety.  There 
is  seldom  an  entire  day  of  calm  in  these  forests. 
The  trade- wind  generally  sets  in  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  thus  the  sloth  may  set  out 
after  breakfast,  and  get  a  considerable  way  be- 
fore dinner.  He  travels  at  a  good  round  pace ; 
and  were  you  to  see  him  travel  from  tree  to  tree, 
as  I  have  done,  you  would  never  think  of  calling 
him  a  Sloth. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  different  histories 
we  have  of  this  quadruped  are  erroneous  on  two 
accounts  :  first,  that  the  writers  of  them,  deterred 
by  difficulties  and  local  annoyances,  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  him  in  his  native  haunts ; 
and  secondly,  they  have  described  him  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  never  was  intended  to  cut  a  figure, 
— I  mean  on  the  ground.  The  Sloth  is  as  much 
at  a  loss  to  proceed  on  his  journey  upon  a  smooth 
and  level  floor,  as  a  man  would  be  who  had  to 
walk  a  mile  in  stilts  on  a  line  of  feather-beds. 

One  day,  as  we  were  crossing  the  Essequibo,  1 
saw  a  large  two-toed  Sloth  on  the  ground  upon 
the  bank;  how  he  had  got  there,  nobody  could 
tell :  the  Indian  said  he  had  never  surprised  a 
Sloth  in  such  a  situation  before  ;  he  would  hardly 
have  come  there  to  drink,  for  both  above  and  be- 
low the  place,  the  branches  of  the  trees  touched 
the  water,  and  afforded  him  an  easy  and  safe  ac- 
cess to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though  the  trees 
were  not  above  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  could 
not  make  his  way  through  the  sand  time  enough 
to  escape  before  we  lauded.  As  soon  as  we  got  up 
to  him  be  threw  himself  upon  his  back,  and  de- 
fended himself  in  gallant  style  with  his  fore-legs. 
"  Come,  poor  fellow,"  said  I  to  him,  "  if  thou  hast 
got  into  a  hobble  to-day,  thou  shalt  not  suffer  for 
it  :  I'll  take  no  advantage  of  thee  in  misfortune ; 
the  forest  is  large  enough  for  both  thee  and  me  to 
rove  in  :  go  thy  ways  up  above,  and  enjoy  thysel 
in  these  endless  wilds;  it  is  more  than  probable 
thou  wilt  never  have  another  interview  with  man, 
so  fare  thee  well."  On  sayiug  this,  I  took  a  long 
stick  which  was  lying  there,  held  it  for  him  to  hook 
on,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  a  high  and  stately 
mora.  He  ascended  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
in  about  a  minute  he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.  He  now  went  off  in  a  side  direction,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  brand)  of  a  neighbouring,  tree; 
he  then  proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the  forest. 
I  stood  looking  on,  lost  in  amazement  at  his  singu- 
lar mode  of  progress.  I  followed  him  with  my 
eye  till  the  intervening  branches  closed  in  betwixt 
us;  and  then  I  lost  sight  forever  of  the  two-toed 
Sloth.  I  was  going  to  add,  that  I  Dover  saw  a 
Sloth  take  to  his  heels  in  such  earnest ;  but  the 
expression  will  not  do,  for  the  Sloth  has  no  heels. 

That  which  naturalists  have  advanced,  of  his 
being  so  tenacious  of  life,  is  perfectly  true.  I  saw 
the  heart  of  one  beat  for  halt  an  hour  after  it  was 


taken  out  of  the  body.  The  wourali  poison  seems 
to  be  the  only  thing  that  will  kill  it  quickly.  On 
reference  to  a  former  part  of  these  wanderings,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  poisoned  arrow  killed  the  Sloth 
in  about  ten  minutes. 

So  much  for  this  harmless,  unoffending  animal. 
He  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  animals  of  the  New  World.  Though  natural- 
ists have  made  no  mention  of  what  follows,  still  it 
is  not  less  true  on  that  account.  The  Sloth  is  the 
only  quadruped  known,  which  spends  its  whole  life 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  suspended  by  his  feet. 
I  have  paid  uncommon  attention  to  him  in  his 
native  haunts.  The  monkey  and  squirrel  will 
seize  a  branch  with  their  fore-feet,  and  pull 
themselves  up  and  rest  or  run  upon  it;  but  the 
Sloth,  after  seizing  it,  still  remains  suspended, 
and  suspended  moves  along  under  the  branch, 
till  he  can  lay  hold  of  another.  Whenever 
I  have  seen  him  in  his  native  woods,  whether 
asleep,  or  on  his  travels,  I  have  always  observed 
that  he  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
When  his  form  and  anatomy  are  attentively  con- 
sidered, it  will  appear  that  the  Sloth  cannot  be  at 
ease  in  any  situation,  where  his  body  is  higher  or 
above  his  feet.  We  will  now  take  our  leave  of 
him. —  Travels  in  South  America. 


S  cantlebury's  Ancient  Testimony. 

Testimonies  of  Ancient  Friends  revived,  respecting 
the  changeable  modes  of'  the  world,  addressed  to 
those  in  the  station  of  parents. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

If  then  "  religion  is  a  work  of  the  heart,"  man- 
ifesting its  fruits  and  effects  in  conversation  and 
deportment,  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  the  change- 
able modes  or  imitations  in  dress  could  not  take 
place  or  appear  on  the  superficies  of  our  bodies, 
but  as  the  effect  of  a  principle  or  disposition  in  the 
mind  which  desires  to  assimilate  with  the  world  ? 
And  may  we  not  discover,  that  as  the  first  is  the 
work  of  the  spirit  through  the  cross,  even  so  the 
latter  is  the  work  of  the  flesh  through  the  will  ? 
And  these,  the  apostle  tells  us,  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  have  imitations  of  the  vain 
and  changeable  spirit  of  the  world  so  prevailed 
amongst  the  descendants  of  a  self-denying  people, 
that  vestiges  of  the  Babylonish  garment  do  con- 
spicuously appear  in  our  camp;  and  can  it  hurt 
any  of  us  seriously  to  consider  to  whom  we  or  our 
children  do  indeed  belong  ;  whether  to  the  world, 
or  to  a  people  redeemed  from  the  world's  spirit  and 
lusts?  Our  predecessors  were  burning  and  shining 
lights,  and  many  were  made  to  rejoice  in  their 
lij_bt,  which  not  only  discovered  but  also  burnt  up 
the  chaff :  and  had  we  kept  in  the  same  spirit,  it 
would  have  remained  an  unquenchable  fire  upon 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  But  the 
present  state  of  things  amongst  us  too  generally, 
may  well  suggest  a  query  similar  to  that  once  pro- 
posed to  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  viz: 
"  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it,  from  hea- 
ven or  of  man  ?"  Can  we  now  satisfactorily  an- 
swer a  similar  question  in  respect  to  the  subject 
before  us?  Would  it  not  bring  us  into  a  strait? 
Perhaps  many  who  have  given  way,  so  as  to  in- 
dulge their  children  in  imitations  of  the  world, 
would  yet  find  it  difficult  to  bring  their  minds  to 
censure  the  contrary  conduct  and  care  of  our  pre- 
decessors. But  how  can  we  reconcile  their  circum- 
spection and  our  declension  ? 

But  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  the  world's 
modes  and  changeablencss  in  apparel  is  much 
older  than  our  Society.  The  faith  and  practice  of 
our  predecessors  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  Amongst  many  other  of 
Israel's  deviations,  mentioned  by  the  prophet,  it  is 
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aaid,  the  Lord  "  would  punish  such  as  were  clothed 
in  strange  apparel."  And  why  punished  for 
strange  apparel,  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  reli- 
gion ?  Doth  our  merciful  Creator  afflict  willingly 
the  children  of  men  ?  Did  not  he  who  seeth  us 
both  within  and  without,  know  that  they  were  gone 
in  the  way  of  the  heathen,  whereby  their  hearts!  jl 
were  alienated  from  him  ?  The  prophet  Isaiah,  also, 
in  testifying  against  the  degenerate  daughters  of 
Zion,  enumerated  various  articles  of  attire  then  in 
use.  And  if  such  imitation  doth  not  spring  from 
pride  of  the  heart  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  why  didj  k: 
the  same  prophet  connect  the  attire  and  change- 
able suits  of  apparel  with  haughtiness  of  mien,  a 
mincing  walk,  and  stretched  out  necks.  But  more- 
over, Christ,  whom  we  above  all  the  people  pro 
fess  to  be  our  Leader,  said  of  his  disciples,  "  Thej 
are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the 
world."  Are  we  then  also  not  of  the  world,  while 
we  so  drink  of  the  world's  spirit  as  to  follow  it, 
and  change  with  its  changes.  Christ  further  says 
to  his  disciples,  "  Because  ye  are  not  of  the  world 
therefore  the  world  hateth  you."  But  doth  thej 
world  hate  its  own  ?  Doth  it  hate  those  who  adopt 
its  changes,  and  conform  to  its  manners?  "Thel^i 
world  loveth  its  own,"  but  its  friendship  is  enmity 
to  the  Divine  life ;  and  therefore,  said  the  apostlej « 
John,  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things! 
which  are  in  the  world  ;  if  any  man  love  the  world 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  And  in  thej 
following  verse  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  "  the  lust 
of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life  are  not  of  the  Fa< 
ther,  but  of  the  world."*  And  upon  this  passage 
George  Fox  has  this  remark,  "  Who  joins  with  that 
which  is  Dot  of  the  Father,  or  encourages  it,  draws 
the  mind  from  God."  The  same  author  says, 
"  Those  that  follow  the  things  the  world's  spirit 
invents,  they  cannot  be  solid  ;  and  they  that  run 
into  them  are  near  unto  the  world's  spirit — the* 
lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life."  How  weighty, 
comprehensive,  aDd  conclusive  is  this  short  sen- 
tence of  him  who  has  been  justly  styled  the  apostle 
of  our  Society. 

But  should  either  the  testimonies  of  ancienl 
Friends,  or  other  arguments  on  the  subject,  be  8| 
needful  to  us  who  still  make  the  same  professioi 
of  the  cross,  and  to  bring  up  our  children  in  plain 
ness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  and  wh< 
also  may  plainly  see  before  our  eyes  the  natura 
tendency,  yea,  the  certain  effect,  of  a  contrary  con 
duct,  proving  the  need  of  that  care  iu  which  oui 
predecessors  were  exercised  ;  yet  shall  any  of  ui 
still  say  that  we  see  no  harm  iu  this  or  the  othei 
couformity  to  the  world,  until  the  painful  proof  bi 
brought  to  our  own  houses ;  and  when  too  late  i 
may  be  seeo  that  "  cords  of  vatnity  will  draw  ini 
quity,"  which  has  been  already  exemplified  ii 
many  once  hopeful  youths ;  some  of  whose  parents 
it  may  be  feared,  had  Dot  used  the  means  in  thei 
power  to  guard  them  from  the  contagion  of  th< 
world's  spirit,  when  a  timely  care  might  at  leas 
have  been  effectual  to  have  prevented  their  child 
ren  from  being  examples  of  liberty  to  others.  Bj 
such  an  indulgence,  some  parents  have  been  dis 
appointed  even  in  the  worldly  prospects  they  hav 
formed  for  their  children.  But  what  will  be  th 
reflection  of  such  parents  when  the  mind  loseth  i 
relish  for  all  visible  objects ;  "  when  the  days  drail 
nigh  in  which  we  can  have  no  pleasure;"  and  witl 
the  near  prospect  of  the  great  Shepherd  requirin, 
an  account  from  those  to  whom  he  has  delegat 
an  important  trust. 

Great  is  the  propensity  to  imitation,  and  th 
few  young  people  amongst  us,  whom  either  the  lov 
of  Truth,  or  the  care  of  their  parents,  has  kept  i 
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*  See  also  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and  1  Peter,  3. 
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limplicity,  claim  much  sympathy,  surrounded  as 
.hey  are  by  numbers  in  the  same  profession  who 
mitate  the  world  ;  so  that  those  who  do  not  in 
ome  degree  conform,  seem  "  as  signs  and  wonders 
a  Israel."  Should  we  not  then  look  well  to  our 
•wn  houses,  lest  by  any  indulgence  or  neglect,  we 
lot  only  put  our  own  children  more  in  the  way  of 
emptation,  hut  also  increase  the  difficulties  of 
*her  parents,  and  administer  cause  of  stumbling 

0  the  youth,  especially  if  we  retain  an  outward 
onsistency,  or  are  concerned  in  the  discipline  of 
he  society.  The  clothing  of  the  children  of  these 
.re  noticed  by  others  of  the  youth  :  example  en- 
ourages  practice  in  others,  and  thus  (may  it  not 
>e  said)  the  leaven  of  the  world  spreads  from  fa- 
aily  to  family.    But  by  an  imitation  of  the  world 

1  not  here  to  be  understood  the  extravagance  of 
aiety,  but  that  half-way  imitation  and  changea- 
le  spirit,  which,  even  under  an  appearance  of 
lainness,  seeks  to  borrow  something  from  the 
arious  modes  that  spring  up  in  the  world.  So 
hat  a  fashion  somewhat  different  from  the  world, 
nd  not  agreeing  with  simplicity,  seems  established 
a  our  Society,  until  the  world  makes  another 
hange,  and  then  many  among  us  change  with  it, 
>ho  perhaps  had  pleaded  much  convenience  or 
approvement  in  the  modes  which  they  now  are 
eady  to  abandon,  and  to  adopt  others  as  soon  as 
he  world  leads  the  way.  How  can  this  consist 
?ith  the  example  of  our  predecessors,  with  our 
wn  profession  of  the  cross,  or  with  the  apostolic 
□junction  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world." 

!  Fashion  and  example  of  numbers  seem  to  re- 
concile things,  which,  if  singular,  would  even  dis- 
■Uit  some  of  those  who  adopt  them :  for  though 
he  present  mode  is  not  the  most  extravagant  in 
gaiety  that  has  appeared  :  yet  it  is  in  some  respects 
bore  unseemly,  if  not  more  immodest,  than  some 
>ast  fashions,  which  exhibited  a  more  striking  con- 
rast  to  plainness. 

i  These  remarks,  though  designed  to  engage  the 
(Mention,  are  not  intended  to  wound  the  feelings 
>f  any  parents ;  and  if  Friends  will  make  their  own 
teflections,  it  may  not  be  needful  particularly  to 
toint  out  those  habits  of  the  present  times  which 
ire  inconsistent  with  modesty  and  sobriety,  yet  a 
<art  of  that  description  (and  of  which  we  are  not 
^uite  clear)  iswhatever  has  a  tendency  in  any  degree 
■o  lay  waste  or  to  encroach  upon  the  distinction 
f  sexes. 

•  If  effeminacy  degrades  a  man,  even  so  every 
attempt  in  females  to  imitate  or  assume  a  mascu- 
ine  habit  or  deportment,  is  rather  disgusting  than 
'ngaging ;  and  the  divine  prohibition  of  such  lun- 
ations, even  if  it  has  a  typical  allusion,  may  also 
*e  considered  as  a  perpetual  moral  precept,  viz. 
I  the  woman  s/iall  not  wear  that  which  appertain- 
th  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  the  man  put  on  a 
woman's  garment,"  &c. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


I  Tlue  warmest  and  best  clothing. — Most  persons 
•appose  that  fabrics  made  of  coarse  wool  are  the 
Warmest  and  most  durable.  This  is  a  mistaken 
dea.  Owing  to  the  lower  prices  of  coarse  wool, 
fabrics  of  this  material  are  usually  made  heavier 

ban  those  of  fine  wool,  hence  their  greater  thick- 
ness deceive  persons  respecting  their  qualities  for 
Irarmth  and  wear.  There  is  no  heat  in  the  wool 
Itself;  its  property  of  what  is  called  "  warmth"  is 
•me  to  its  non-conducting  qualities.    If  we  grasp 

•  bar  of  iron  on  a  frosty  morning,  it  produces  a 
iiisagreeable  cold  sensation  because  it  is  a  good 
tonductor  of  heat,  and  the  warmth  of  the  hand  is 
lapidly  carried  off  by  the  metal.  On  the  other 
|iand,  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  especially  if  it  has 

■  long  nap  upon  it,  does  not  feel  cold  because  it  is 


a  good  non-conductor,  and  prevents  the  heat  pass- 
ing rapidly  from  the  hand.  Now  the  warmest 
fabric  for  clothing  is  that  which  is  the  best  non- 
conductor;  and  Count  Rumford  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  with  different  materials  in  order 
to  find  out  the  best.  According  to  his  observations, 
the  down  of  the  eider  duck,  which  the  Esquimaux 
use  in  their  clothing,  is  unrivalled  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  finer  the  fabric  of  woolen  cloth  used,  the 
more  imperfectly  did  it  conduct  the  heat  from  the 
human  body.  As  fine  woolen  cloth  is  superior  to 
that  of  coarse  wool  as  a  non-conductor,  it  is  there- 
fore the  best  clothing  in  keeping  the  body  warm 
during  cold  weather.  We  are  positive  that  cloth 
made  of  fine  wool  equal  in  thickness  to  that  manu- 
factured from  the  coarser  material,  will  wear  much 
longer.  The  finest  woolen  cloth,  although  dearest 
at  first,  is  cheapest  in  the  end,  because  it  is  most 
durable  and  warmer ;  and,  according  to  Liebig, 
so  much  heat  saved  is  so  much  meat  gained.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  there  may 
be  a  very  great  difference  between  what  is  called 
"  firm  cloth"  and  cloth  made  of  fiue  wool.  Fine 
wool  is  our  theme  ;  it  feels  pleasant  and  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  it  has  a  rich  velvety  appearance. 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  recently  for  coarse 
wool  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
army  and  other  cloth,  but  every  effort  should 
rather  be  made  to  obtain  plenty  of  cheap  fine 
wool,  because  it  is  the  warmest  and  best  for  cloth- 
ing.— Scientific  American. 

Manufacture  of  Artificial  leeth. — It  is  stated 
that  at  least  three  millions  of  teeth  are  annually 
made  in  this  country  alone.  The  first  operation, 
according  to  the  method  of  manufacture  pursued 
at  one  of  the  most  extensive  establishments  in  this 
city,  is  the  choosing  of  the  materials.  These  are 
feldspar,  silica,  and  clay.  To  these  are  added 
various  metallic  oxides  to  produce  any  shade  of 
colour  desired.  The  feldspar,  clay,  &c,  are  ground 
to  an  impalpable  powder  under  water,  dried,  and 
made  into  a  paste.  That  composing  the  body  of 
the  tooth  is  of  different  materials  from  that  com- 
posing the  base  or  enamel.  The  teeth  are  made 
in  brass  moulds,  and  this  is  quite  a  delicate  pro- 
cess. The  enamel  is  first  put  in  place  with  a 
small  steel  spatula;  the  platinum  rivets,  by  which 
the  teeth  are  fastened  to  the  plate,  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  then  the  body  is  pressed  into  the  mould. 
They  are  then  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  and 
dried.  After  being  dried,  they  are  submitted  to 
a  process  called  biscuiting,  in  which  they  can  be 
cut  like  chalk.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  trim- 
mers, who  scrape  off  all  projections,  and  fill  up 
all  depressions  which  may  have  been  left  in  the 
operation  of  moulding,  and  then  wash  them  with 
what  is  technically  termed  enamel.  This  is  com- 
posed of  various  substances,  more  fusible  than  the 
tooth  itself,  and  answers  the  glaze  in  common  por- 
celain making.  It  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
suspended  in  water,  and  is  laid  on  with  a  camel's 
hairbrush.  They  are  now  sent  to  the  gummers, 
who  apply  the  gum.  This  is  chiefly  composed  of 
oxide  of  gold,  and  is  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  enamel.  After  being  dried  they  are  burned. 
This  operation  is  carried  on  in  a  muffle.  The  teeth 
are  placed  on  a  bed  of  crushed  quartz,  which  is 
placed  on  a  slab  of  refractory  clay.  After  being 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  tor  some  hours,  they 
are  taken  out,  cooled  and  sorted. 

The  Pacific  Telegraph. — There  is  a  difference 
of  about  48 £  degrees  of  longitude  between  New 
York  City  and  San  Francisco.  If  a  telegram  were 
sent  instantaneously  over  the  whoie  line,  it  would 
reach  San  Francisco  at  a  time,  according  to  the 


clocks  of  that  city,  about  three  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  time  at  which  it  left  New  York, 
according  to  the  clocks  here.  Thus  a  despatch 
sent  off  from  this  city  at  the  high  business  hour  of 
10j  a.  M,  would  arrive  at  San  Francisco  before  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  wasoutof  bed ;  when 
a  despatch  started  from  this  city  in  the  edge  of  even- 
ing would  find  the  same  man  up  to  his  neck  in 
business.  Though  these  things  are  theoretically 
possible,  yet  practically  it  takes  an  appreciable 
space  of  time  to  get  a  despatch  from  New  York  to 
the  Pacific.  The  weather  is  rarely  favourable  for 
the  telegraphic  feat  of  working  so  long  a  distance 
without  repeating ;  and  even  if  it  were,  the  various 
divisions  of  the  line  would  be  scarcely  ever  un- 
occupied with  business  which  could  be  suspended 
to  let  a  despatch  straight  through.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  the  New  York  telegram  is 
copied  four  or  five  times  before  it  reaches  San 
Francisco,  and  has  to  take  its  turn  with  other  des- 
patches at  every  repetition.  Messages  may  be  sent 
and  answers  received  in  the  same  day;  but  if  the 
wires  are  crowded  with  business,  communications 
back  and  forth  will  probably  take  part  of  two  days. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  is  almost  as  '  ood, 
though  not  near  so  amazing,  as  the  instant  tele- 
graphic flash.  On  specially  important  occasions, 
like  the  arrivals  of  European  steamers,  when  the 
atmosphere  along  the  whole  line  is  just  right,  the 
wires  will  be  worked  from  New  York,  and  even 
from  Halifax,  to  San  Francisco,  without  interrup- 
tion.— Journal  of  Commerce. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

DONT  BE  ASHAMED  OP  THE  CROSS. 

How  many  who  desire  to  be  true  lovers  and 
faithful  followers  of  the  Lord  Je3us  Christ,  are  yet 
manifesting  by  their  actions  in  some  things  that 
they  are  ashamed  of  the  cross,  or  unwilling  to  en- 
dure the  odium  which  a  consistent  bearing  of  it 
brings  upon  them.  Sometimes  these  feeble  minded 
christians  receive  rebukes  for  their  weakness  and 
inconsistencies,  from  quarters  where  they  least  ex- 
pected it.  We  have  an  anecdote  narrated  of  John 
Berridge,  one  of  the  indefatigable  labourers  for  the 
good  of  others,  during  the  last  century  in  England, 
which  is  in  point.  His  honest  zeal,  and  open  re- 
proofs of  evil,  brought  upon  him  many  scoffs  and 
taunts  from  the  ungodly  and  profane,  in  his  tra- 
vels to  promulgate  christian  principles  and  christian 
practices.  One  day  in  approaching  a  town,  in 
which,  on  former  occasions,  he  had  received  much 
abuse,  he  felt  a  spirit  of  weakness  come  over  him, 
and  instead  of  passing  along  the  main  street  he 
turned  into  a  bye  way  to  escape  the  obloquy 
which,  if  he  were  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
would,  without  fail,  come  upon  him.  As  he  passed 
along  the  less  frequented  way  in  which  he  hoped 
to  escape  detection,  he  met  a  pig  driver,  who  im- 
mediately recognized  him,  and  fathoming  the  rea- 
son of  his  being  in  such  an  unusual  place,  cried  out, 
"  you  cowardly  John  Berridge,  you  are  ashamed 
of  your  Master,  and  therefore  you  skulk  along 
here  to  avoid  the  cross."  The  pig  driver's  rebuke, 
did  him,  as  he  often  afterwards  said,  incalculable 
benefit,  being  stirred  up  and  incited  thereby  to  a 
willingness  more  faithfully  under  all  circumstances, 
to  stand  boldly  as  a  confessor  of  Christ,  and  which, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  he  never  afterwards 
flinched  from. 

On  one  occasion,  irritated  by  the  abundance  of 
John's  public  ministrations,  and  the  crowds  who 
flocked  to  hear  him,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
threatened  to  send  him  to  jail.  John  boldly  told 
him  that  he  had  no  more  liking  for  jails  than  other 
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folks,  "  but,"  he  said,  "  I  would  rather  go  there 
with  a  good  conscience,  than  be  at  liberty  without 
it."  Being  abundant  in  charity  and  good  works, 
he  sometimes  spent  his  income  too  liberally,  so  that 
he  was  at  times  pinched  with  temporary  want  in 
his  own  household.  On  one  occasion,  having  been 
for  a  long  time  ill,  he  was  in  actual  distress  from 
the  absence  of  sufficient  food,  and  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  relief.  One  morning  his  money  having 
been  all  expended,  the  postman  brought  him  a  let- 
ter, on  which  the  postage  was  a  shilling.  He  frankly 
told  the  man  he  had  no  means  of  paying  him,  and 
requested  him  to  take  it  back  to  the  office,  as  he 
did  not  wish  anything  in  his  house  not  paid  for. 
The  man,  however,  refused  to  take  it,  but  saying  he 
would  call  another  day  for  the  postage,  he  went 
away.  On  opening  the  letter,  Berridge  found  in  it  a 
bank  note  for  thirty  pounds,  from  that  celebrated 
philanthropist,  John  Thornton.  Having,  during  life, 
borne  a  faithful  testimony  to  his  Divine  Master,  and 
having  been  taught  and  strengthened  unflinchingly 
to  bear  his  cross,  he  was  enabled  in  a  good  old  age  to 
put  off  the  shackles  of  mortality,  blessing  the  Holy 
One  in  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  "  fight  the 
good  fight,"  and  in  finishing  his  course  to  have  the 
blessed  assurance  that  he  was  called  to  go  up 
"  higher,  higher,  higher." 

Our  late  Friend,  Christopher  Healy,  narrated 
the  following  incident.  Shortly  after  he  had  been 
received  into  membership  amongst  Friends,  his 
brother  requested  that  he  would  introduce  him  to 
Elias  Potter,  with  whom  he  had  some  business  to 
transact,  connected  with  a  public  station  Elias 
held.  Elias  Potter  was  a  man  standing  high  in 
the  political  world,  and  from  the  civil  position  he 
occupied,  was  frequently  addressed  with  titles  of 
honour,  even  by  professing  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  As  the  two  brothers  rode  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  man  of  authority,  a  deep  concern  came  upon 
Christopher,  that  he  might  not  in  the  interview 
about  to  take  place  shrink  in  anywise  from  bearing 
a  faithful  testimony  for  the  Truth.  This  language 
was  powerfully  impressed  on  his  mind,"  whosoever 
shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  He  had 
been  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  hat-honour, 
as  offered  to  men,  of  all  titles  of  mere  compliment, 
and  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  plainness  of  speech, 
and  honest  truthfulness  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  others.  When  he  entered  the  presence 
of  this  great  man,  he  approached  him  with  the 
salutation,  "  Elias,  bow  art  thou  ?"  The  broth- 
ers were  courteously,  nay  kindly  received,  and 
the  business  which  occasioned  their  calling  promptly 
attended  to.  Some  time  after  this,  Christopher's 
brother  being  with  Elias,  he  said  to  him,  "some 
of  the  Quakers  baulk  their  testimonies  respecting 
giving  titles  of  honour,  but  your  brother  is  not  one 
of  these." 

Years  afterwards,  Christopher  being  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  jn  the  neighbourhood  where  Elias  lived, 
appointed  a  meeting  for  worship  to  be  held  there. 
The  great  man  was  active  in  furthering  the  meet- 
ing, attended  it  himself,  and  whilst  in  it,  behaved 
with  great  solidity. 

Largest  Building  in  the  Wbrld.-^-The  largest 
building  in  the  world  will  be  that  intended  for  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1862.  There 
are  upwards  of  1200  columns  and  800  girders,  the 
aggregate  weight  of  which  iron  work  will  be  4000 
tons.  The  picture  galleries  alone  will  be  1200 
feet  in  length,  and  more  than  60  feet  in  height. 
In  these  enormous  walls  more  than  0,000,000  of 
bricks  have  already  been  swallowed  up,  and  more 
than  12,000,000  more  have  yet  to  be  laid.  The 
gallery,  when  completed,  will  be  divided  by  semi- 


circular arches  into  compartments  ;  of  these,  two 
will  be  325  feet  long,  a  third  150  feet,  a  fourth  and 
fifth  75  feet,  and  four  smaller  ones,  50  feet  long. 
The  nave  of  the  building,  which  terminates  at 
either  end  in  the  colossal  dome,  is  85  feet  wide : 
it  is  formed  of  double  columns,  coupled  together. 
One  of  these  columns  is  circular,  the  other  square ; 
the  former  faces  the  nave,  and  they  are  each  12 
inches  in  diameter.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
nave  are  two  side  aisles,  formed  of  iron  columns 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  25  feet  apart, 
and  these  will  carry  the  galleries  50  feet  in  width. 
On  the  right  of  the  nave,  and  beyond  the  25  feet 
aisles,  are  two  others,  formed  of  a  fourth  row  of 
columns  and  th*e  party  wall,  which  separates  the 
building  from  the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  These  side  aisles  are  50  feet  wide.  On 
the  left,  entering  from  the  Exhibition  road,  and 
beyond  the  two  side  aisles,  there  is  a  third  avenue, 
which  fills  up  the  space  to  the  walls  of  the  picture 
gallery.  The  domes  will  be  supported  on  eight 
pairs  of  columns,  one  pair  being  placed  at  each 
angle  of  the  octagonal  area,  which  the  domes  will 
cover. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Education. — No.  4. 

Where  are  the  Children  ? 

Were  this  query  running  through  the  minds  of 
parents  very  frequently,  as  a  habit,  not  only  during 
infancy  and  childhood,  but  long  afterward,  it  might 
be  the  means  of  checking  our  ardor  in  worldly 
pursuits.  For  if  we  must  know  where  they  are, 
we  are  likely  to  know  also  what  they  are  doing: 
and  thus  some  thoughtfulness  would  be  awakened 
concerning  them ;  and  perhaps  also  some  time 
taken  from  the  cares  that  are  wearing  us  down  too 
soon,  and  devoted  to  starting,  or  helping  them,  in 
an  early  and  effective  industry.  Though  we  can 
not  give  grace  to  our  children,  we  can  do  much 
towards  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way:  and  from 
those  evil  communications  which  corrupt  good 
manners.  And  if  companionship  and  sympathy 
are  helpful  in  the  teacher's  government  and  instruc- 
tion, how  much  more  so  in  the  parents.  It  there- 
fore behooves  us  very  often  to  query  Where  are  the 
children*?  We  cannot  always  have  them  around 
us — that  were  not  even  desirable — they  must  be 
weaned  from  us  and  properly  introduced  into  that 
world  where  the  great  battle  of  life  is  to  be  fought, 
under  the  banner  of  faith  and  of  the  cross.  But 
if  our  minds  are  clothed  with  a  right  concern  for 
them,  as  we  query  where  are  the  children,  effectual, 
fervent  prayer  may  be  begotten,  on  their  account, 
that  temptation  may  not  prevail  over  them,  where- 
ever  they  are.  But  let  us  keep  near  them,  bodily 
wheli  we  can  properly,  and  when  we  cannot,  near 
them  in  spirit.  When  the  father  goes  to  the  plough 
— the  seeding,  or  the  harvesting; — to  the  counting 
room,  the  machine-shop  or  other  place  of  employ- 
ment, should  he  not  carry  with  him  the  recollection 
of  the  precious  charge  at  home  ;  and  in  the  many 
opportunities  of  introversion  which  occur  in  the 
various  avocations  of  industrial  life,  maintain  or 
revive  a  lively  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  his 
children.  Doubtless  on  his  return  to  them,  he  will 
be  the  more  cordially  welcomed,  and  perhaps  have 
signal  evidence  that  his  aspirations  for  them  had 
be„'n  regarded  by  our  great  Care-taker  in  his  ab- 
sence. When  the  mother  feels  the  press  of  home 
duties,  and  with  the  exertiveness  of  maternal  so- 
licitude, lays  to  hep  daily  task,  to  provide,  clothe, 
and  cleanse,  let  her  not  forget  that  there  are  souls 
to  be  provided  for,  clothed,  and  cleansed  also;  and 
that  in  our  varied  engagements  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  our  liyes  ought  to 
witness  that  "best  thiugs  are  uppermost"  in  order 
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that  we  may  have  "all  things  in  their  places." 
Children  that  go  out  to  school  from  a  family  in 
which  these  aims  are  sought  earnestly  by  the  heads 
of  it,  will  go  out  generally,  prepared  to  the  teach- 
er's hand. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  course,  it  will 
be  observed,  that,  where  the  father  anxiously 
mounts  the  business  horse  in  the  morning,  and  ridea 
him  hard  all  day,  with  the  mind  so  occupied  in  the 
earth  and  the  things  of  it  either  about  home  or 
away  from  it,  that  he  almost  forgets  he  has  children; 
or  where  the  mother,  striving  to  compass  inordinate 
aims,  is  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things — 
to  have  so  many,  and  such  niceties — or  perhaps 
striving  to  have  just  a  little  more  of  the  common 
things  than  she  can  comfortably  provide,  with  the 
help  she  has ;  and  if  she  do  not,  like  the  father, 
almost  forget  she  has  children,  yet  finds  them  con- 
tinually in  her  way,  even  when  they  innocently  ask 
some  simple  question  about  this  great  place  that 
men  call  the  world,  of  which  they  have  to  learn  a 
very  little  at  a  time,  every  now  and  then  as  they 
can  wedge  themselves  in  between  us  and  the  vari- 
ous strange  things  that  affect  their  unsophisticated 
senses — where  this  state  of  social  and  domestic 
affairs  exists,  and  where  children  run  almost  from 
morning  till  night,  and  parents  take  not  the  time, 
if  they  have  the  inclination  often  to  query,  Where 
are  the  children,  except  to  hunt  them  up  for  meala 
or  to  pack  them  off  to  school,  as  a  general  course1 
of  things  it  will  be  observed  that  they  have  picked 
up,  or  contracted  some  bad  habits,  or  ill  disposi 
tions  which  not  only  make  hard  woTk  for  teachers, 
but  taint  and  inoculate  many  other  children,  who, 
coming  from  very  different  home  training,  are 
brought  into  association  with  them. 

Then  what  follows*?  the  poor  parents  are  shocked 
to  learn  from  the  teacher,  or  to  see  by  the  conduct  * 
papers,  and  recitation  record,  that  their  darling  ia 
not  doing  well.  They  now  want  to  know  all  about  \P 
him — where  he  is,  what  company  he  keeps,  and  ask 
many  anxious  questions  to  solve  the  problem  whj 
he  dont  get  along  any  better.  Perhaps  they  ever 
begin  to  suspect  that  he  must  have  found  some  bad 
city-boy,  or  some  bad-country-boy,  who  has  cod 
taminated  him,  and  thus  dashed  the  high  hopes  MI 
entertained  on  introducing  him  to  school.  Alas 
how  much  of  this  sorrow  and  disappointment  may! 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  asking  at  home,  W/kva 
are  the  children  1  There  was  a  time  to  know  all 
about  where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  whatl 
company  he  kept — whether  some  ill-principled! 
bound  boy — man  servant  or  maid  servant,  had  been 
his  chief  companion  and  informant.  But  the  pa-E 
rents  being  so  busy,  or  so  lazy  and  fashionable  asj 
not  to  find  time  to  associate  with  him,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  develope  his  enquiries,  and  give  therm 
a  proper  direction  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind| 
and  prepare  it  for  the  seeds  of  virtue,  this  respon-l 
sible  post  was  consigned  over  to  hirelings.  Soma' 
teachers  I  think,  and  some  parents  I  know  cau  thus! 
solve  the  problem  of  their  disappointment  in  th« 
new  scholar.  Unskilful  and  unclean  hands  hav<f 
"  moulded  his  passions  till  they  made  his  will." 

How  much  better  then  to  ask  often,  Where  are| 
the  children?  and  if  we  find  wants  growing  scr 
thick  upon  us,  that  our  children  are  robbed  of  thai 
nourishment  which  ought  to  flow  to  them  from  us 
why,  cut  those  wants  down !  cut  them  down  t( 
bread  and  water  and  linsey  woolscy  if  need  be,  s< 
that  we  may  get  time  to  know  where  our  childrei 
arc,  and  train  them  aright. 

y.  w. 

Eleventh  month  24th,  1861. 

ApDfiND^. — It  is  intended  by  the  foregoing  t 
intimate,  that  although  good  children  sometime! 
djsappqiut  their  parents'  expectations  because  th 
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eacher  has  not  in  his  school  closely  enough  imi- 
ated  the  parents'  part,  yet  that  parents  often  dis- 
appoint themselves  by  not  faithfully  acting  their 
»wn  part  at  home.  "  Honour  to  whom  honour  is 
loe." 


Flat  Roofs  in  Palestine. 

The  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses  give  rise  to  various 
sustoms  to  which  we  have  nothiDg  analogous.  At 
sunset,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  past,  people 
promenade  there  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air  and  ex- 
srcise.  Calling  on  an  acquaintance  at  Jerusalem, 
jear  the  close  of  the  day,  I  was  informed  that  the 
"amily  were  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  I  was 
invited  to  join  them  there,  where  they  were  takiDg 
heir  evening  walk.  In  the  larger  towns  it  is  no 
Uncommon  spectacle,  at  particular  seasons,  to  look 
ip  and  see  almost  every  house-top  thronged  more 
pr  less  with  persons  moving  to  and  fro,  or  reclin- 
ng  at  their  ease.  Allusions  to  this  practice  oc- 
,wr  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  2  Sa.  xi.  2,  it  is 
laid  that  "  David  arose  from  his  bed  and  walked 
i>n  the  roof  of  the  king's  house."  In  Dan.  iv.  29, 
30,  we  read  that  Nebuchadnezzar  "  walked  on  the 
jalace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon ;"  and  that  as 
le  stood  there  surveying  the  magnificence  of  the 
capital,  he  uttered  the  impious  boast:  "  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  by  the  might  of 
ny  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?" 
le  had  gone  to  the  roof  probably  for  a  different 
>bject;  and  it  was  the  accidental  sight  of  the  city 
fpread  around  him  in  its  splendour  which  filled  his 
leart  with  pride,  and  led  him  to  deny  his  depen- 
lence  on  God,  instead  of  acknowledging  him  as 
he  author  of  his  prosperity.  An  inaccuracy  of 
[he  English  version  conceals  from  the  reader  this 
sonnection  between  the  outward  and  the  inward ; 
,he  place  suggested  the  temptation  while  the  heart 
gave  to  the  temptation  its  power.  The  margin  of 
(xur  Bible  suggests  correctly,  that  instead  of  "  in," 
*e  should  read  "  on"  the  palace,  in  this  account  of 
he  monarch's  boast  and  humiliation. 
,  The  roof  was  used,  also,  as  a  place  for  conver- 
sation, and  at  night,  in  the  warm  season,  was  often 
converted  into  a  substitute  for  a  sleeping  room.  It 
s  related  that  Samuel,  when  on  a  certain  occasion 
je  wished  a  private  interview  with  Saul,  "com- 
•nuned  with  him  on  the  top  of  the  house."  It 
would  appear  that  Saul,  at  least,  slept  there  dur- 
ing the  following  night ;  for  early  the  next  morn- 
,ng,  "Samuel  called  to  Saul  on  the  top  of  the 
jouse,*  saying,  Up,  that  I  may  send  thee  away." 
M  Sa.  ix.  25,  26.)  At  the  present  day,  when  the 
iights  are  warm,  the  roof  is  regarded  as  the  best 
)lace  for  sleeping  which  the  house  affords.  It  is 
assigned  often  to  travellers  who  seek  hospitality  at 
,he  hands  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
,  Another  use  to  which  the  open  space  on  the  roof 
s  applied  is  that  of  storing  corn,  figs,  grapes,  and 
pther  fruit,  placed  there  to  ripen  more  fully,  or  to 
,)e  dried.  It  is  very  convenient  for  that  purpose, 
oecause  the  products  in  such  a  situation  are  ex- 
josed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun;  and  when  safety 
8  the  object,  they  are  more  secure  from  pillage 
,:here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  house.  "At 
iDeburieh,  at  the  base  of  Tabor,"  says  —  Bartlett, 
'we  established  our  bivouac  at  nightfall  upon  the 
,roof  of  a  house,  amidst  heaps  of  corn  just  gathered 
.from  the  surrounding  plain." 

This  custom  reaches  back  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  the  Bible  history.  The  Canaauites  who 
occupied  the  country  before  the  Hebrews,  made 
u-«  of  the  same  facility  for  ripening  their  harvest. 

The  case  of  Rahab  who  dwelt  in  Jericho,  and  who 
I   ' 

*A  slight  change  in  the  English  version  is  required 
l»ere. 


concealed  the  "  two  men"  sent  as  spies  from  the 
Hebrew  camp,  shows  the  observance  of  the  prac- 
tice at  that  early  age  and  among  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. "  She  brought  them  up,"  it  is  said, 
"  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the 
stalks  of  the  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order 
upon  the  roof,"  (Jos.  ii.  6.)  She  had  placed  the 
flax  there  to  dry,  and  in  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, took  advantage  of  its  being  there,  as  the 
readiest  way  of  concealing  the  men  from  their 
pursuers. 

The  roofs  of  the  larger  houses  have  usually  a 
wall  or  balustrade  around  them,  three  or  four  feet 
high ;  so  that  a  person  there,  while  he  has  a  view 
of  surrounding  objects,  does  not  expose  himself 
necessarily  to  the  observation  of  others.  Without 
considering  this  fact,  it  might  strike  one  that  the 
apostle  Peter  hardly  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Saviour's  precept  (Mat.  vi.  6.),  in  repairing  to  the 
house-top  for  the  performance  of  his  devotions. 
See  Acts  x.  9,  seq.  The  roof  in  this  instance, 
however,  may  have  had  a  protection  like  that  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  apostle  may  have  chosen 
this  retreat  because  he  could  be  secure  there  both 
from  interruption  and  from  public  notice.  Indeed, 
at  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  where  Peter  was  re- 
siding at  the  time  of  his  vision  on  the  house  top,  I 
observed  houses  furnished  with  a  wall  around  the 
roof,  within  which  a  person  could  sit  or  kneel,  with- 
out any  exposure  to  the  view  of  others,  whether  on 
the  adjacent  houses  or  on  the  streets.  At  Jerusa- 
lem, I  entered  the  house  of  a  Jew  early  one  morn- 
ing, and  found  a  member  of  the  family  sitting  se- 
cluded and  alone  on  one  of  the  lower  roofs,  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  scriptures  and  offering  his 
prayers. 

The  Mahommedans,  it  is  true,  make  no  scruple 
about  performing  their  religious  duties  in  public ; 
they  court  the  observation  of  others  rather  than 
shun  it.  We  know,  also,  that  the  Jews  of  old  were 
ever  prone  to  the  same  ostentation.  But  our  Lord 
enjoined  a  different  rule.  His  direction  was: — 
"  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  thee  openly." 

On  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  I  lodged  at 
Damascus,  were  chambers  and  rooms  along  the  side 
and  at  the  corners  of  the  open  space  or  terrace, 
which  constitutes  often  a  sort  of  upper  story.  1 
observed  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  other 
houses.  At  Deburieh,  a  little  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tabor,  probably  the  Daberath  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Jos.  xix.  12,)  I  noticed  small 
booths,  made  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees, 
on  some  of  the  roofs.  Peter  exclaimed  at  the 
time  of  transfiguration :  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here;  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles'"  or  booths, 
"  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
Elias,"  (Mat.  xvii.  4.)  It  was  certainly  striking  as 
a  coincidence  at  least  with  the  subject  of  my  thoughts 
at  the  moment,  that  I  should  meet  with  those 
booths  just  as  I  was  approaching  Tabor,  the  re- 
puted (though  I  suppose  not  the  actual)  scene-  of 
the  vision  which  called  forth  the  bewildered  apos- 
tle's exclamation. 

Pococke,  who  spent  a  night  at  Tiberias,  says : 
"  We  supped  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  coolness, 
according  to  their  custom,  and  lodged  there  like- 
wise, in  a  sort  of  closet  about  eight  feet  square 
of  wicker-work,  plastered  round  toward  the  bottom, 
but  without  any  door."  Such  place.-",  though  very 
agreeable  as  a  retreat  from  the  sun  in  summer, 
and  cooler  than  the  interior  of  the  house,  would 
be  very  undesirable  as  a  constant  abode,  es- 
pecially in  the  rainy  season  and  during  the  winter. 
Any  rooms  so  exposed  as  those  on  the  roof,  and 


comparatively  so  narrow  and  confined,  would  be 
inferior  to  the  lower  and  ordinary  apartments  of 
the  house.  To  such  places  of  retreat  on  the  roof 
we  may  suppose  the  proverb  to  refer  which  says : 
"  Better  to  dwell  in  the  corner  of  the  house-top, 
than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house." 
(Prov.  xxi.  9.) — Hackett. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

(Continued  from  page  97.) 

Diary  continued,  Fourth  mo.  2nd,  1763. — "  We 
were  favoured  with  the  company  of  our  Friends, 
Hannah  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  at  our 
General  Meeting  at  Wilmington.  The  sittings, 
according  to  my  sense  of  them,  were  favoured  with 
a  degree  of  the  ownings  of  Truth,  that  seasoning 
virtue,  which  is  the  crown  of  our  meetings.  The 
two  Friends,  as  well  as  others,  had  good  and  ac- 
ceptable service,  and  I  think  upon  the  whole  there 
was  cause  of  humble  thankfulness  because  of  the 
extendings  of  Divine  regard  therein. 

"  28th. — I  went  to  Chester  to  see  Hannah  Har- 
ris, Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  William  Home  and 
Thomas  Goodwin,  embark  for  England.  After  a 
meeting  at  that  place,  they  went  on  board  the 
Pennsylvania  packet,  Richard  Budden  master, 
which  fell  down  to  New  Castle  that  night.  The 
vessel  laying  there  next  day  and  the  day  following, 
I  went  thither,  and  we  were  mutually  glad  to  see 
each  other.  I  spent  about  three  hours  with  them 
very  agreeably,  and  then  took  a  solemn  farewell, 
in  true  unity  and  tender  affection.  We  sincerely 
committed  one  another  to  the  Lord,  as  a  sole  and 
sufficient  support,  in  and  through  all  the  various 
exercises,  difficulties  and  trials  that  may  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  us  in  our  passage  through  this 
troublesome  world.  I  returned  home  feeling  desti- 
tute and  empty,  but  in  some  degree  comforted  in 
the  renewed  sense  that  the  Lord  remains  unchange- 
ably the  same,  to  supply  and  make  up  the  wants 
and  losses  of  his  people  of  every  kind,  as  they  look 
to  and  depend  upon  him. 

"  Fifth  month  15th. — I  was  at  a  meeting  and  a 
burial  at  New  Castle.  As  we  returned,  we  met  a 
priest,  who  asked  me  whether  we  had  a  sermon  par- 
ticularly on  occasion  of  a  burial.  I  told  him  nay; 
we  did  not  approve  of  studying  sermons  upon  any 
occasion.  I  afterwards  thought  of  my  answer 
several  times,  and  wished  it  had  been  more  true, 
for  there  had  been  preaching  that  very  day,  which 
straitened  me  in  saying  Nay  to  the  priest's  question. 

"  Sixth  month  15th. — Our  Monthly  Meeting  day. 
Oh  the  cry  which  is  raised  in  me  to  the  Lord  of 
all  strength,  that  I  may  this  day  be  preserved  from 
injuring  his  cause,  or  wounding  myself  by  any  for- 
wardness or  mistaken  apprehension  of  duty.  I 
feel  filled  with  weakness,  fear  and  distress.  The 
work  is  not  mine,  nor  any  qualification  for  it  at  my 
command.  I  cannot  but  say,  help,  0  Lord,  for 
thy  name  and  cause  sake,  or  make  way  for  another 
who  may  more  rightfully  act  in  the  station  of  clerk. 
A  release  from  it  is  very  desirable  to  me.  Oh  that 
the  cause  of  Truth  may  not  suffer  through  me, 
whether  I  find  peace  in  my  labour  or  not.  After 
I  had  written  the  above,  I  went  to  meeting  in  great 
poverty,  which  continued  with  anxious  wrestlings 
of  spirit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  sitting. 
I  had,  however,  with  humble  joy  to  acknowledge 
the  Lord  was  pleased,  in  the  needful  time,  merci- 
fully to  draw  near  and  molify  my  spirit  before 
him,  clothing  it  in  degree  with  Divine  sweetness, 
which  continued  through  the  meeting  for  business 
to  my  encouragement,  patiently  to  trust  in  him  for 
the  supply  of  help  and  strength  in  every  service. 

"Eighth  month  3rd. — Having  a  desire  to  be  at 
a  neighbouring  Preparative  Meeting,  I  went  in  a 
deep  sense  of  emptiness,  not  expecting  that  I  should 
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have  anything  to  say,  feeling  in  such  a  weak  state. 
After  a  very  heavy  and  afflicting  meeting,  it  seemed 
to  be  my  business  to  make  several  remarks,  which 
I  indeavoured  to  do  honestly.  This  relieved  me, — 
yet,  after  meeting,  I  came  home  in  a  lean  situation 
of  mind,  though  not  sensible  of  any  condemnation. 

"  8th. — I  attended  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  which 
was  remarkably  small  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain. 

"  15th. — I  went  to  the  Western  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  very  large,  and  in  the  first  part  a 
pretty  good  time.  I  may  here  remark,  that  as  I 
sat  in  meeting  this  day,  some  matter  and  judgment 
in  cases  would  come  before  me,  though  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  no  business  to  mention  them.  This 
brought  a  fear  over  me  lest  I  had  been  mistaken, 
heretofore,  in  speaking  to  business.  Many  fears 
and  distresses  attend  me,  but  if  all  may  work  for 
good,  I  am  willing  to  bear  them.  Nevertheless 
for  the  present  they  are  not  joyous  but  grievous. 

"  Ninth  month  24th. — I  set  out  for  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  I  attended  Darby  Meeting  on  First  day, 
which  to  me  was  a  poor,  dry  time.  I  then  went 
into  Philadelphia  and  attended  the  several  sittings 
of  that  Yearly  Meeting.  I  may  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  business  there  were  remarkable  times 
of  deep  travail  and  wading,  there  being  strong 
opposition  against  the  progress  of  our  testimony  in 
some  of  its  branches.  This  opposition  seemed  at 
times  as  if  it  would  prevail,  which  caused  close 
exercise  of  faith  and  patience,  to  the  humbly  con- 
cerned ones.  Yet  I  could  not  but  remark  the  way 
and  wisdom  of  Truth,  which,  after  all  the  strivings 
against  it,  resulted  some  matters  on  its  own  foun- 
dation, to  pretty  general  satisfaction.  The  meet- 
ing concluded  on  the  30th,  in  the  evening,  under  a 
sense  of  the  seasoning  virtue  of  Truth. 

"Tenth  month  16th. — First  day.  The  evening 
was  a  time  worthy  of  grateful  and  humble  remem 
brance  by  me,  for  the  merciful  renewings  of  Divine 
favour.  It  was  to  my  soul  as  a  morning  without 
clouds,  serene  and  awfully  affecting ;  although  not 
attended  with  that  contriting  virtue  which  I  sup- 
pose accompanies  a  greater  degree  of  it.  Yet  my 
spirit  rejoiced  in  the  prevalence  of  peace  and  sweet- 
ness which  measurably  clothed  my  mind  this  night 
and  most  of  the  next  day,  wherein  I  enjoyed,  in 
a  near  manner,  communion  in  spirit  with  some 
dear  Friends.  This  gradually  passed  off,  yet  I 
have  since  spent  some  time  very  satisfactorily  with 
a  near  friend  in  the  truth,  whose  welfare  and  pre- 
servation I  desire  as  my  own." 

(To  be  cuutinnedj 


From  "  Tho  British  Friend." 

Quaker  Analogies. 

No.  I. — The  Soldier. 

To  the  Elitor  of  The  British  Friend.— The 
spiritual  views  of  Friends  are,  many  of  them,  pe- 
culiarly capable  of  illustration  from  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life.  The  New  Testament  is  replete 
with  instructive  and  forcible  lessons  by  parables, 
similies,  and  analogies,  drawn  from  e;irtlily  things 
and  duties,  and  it  may  be  said  that  every  outward 
condition  of  man  has  its  spiritual  antitype  or  coun- 
terpart. Confirmatory  of  this  view,  the  accom- 
panying paper  is  forwarded,  and  if  agreeable,  it 
may  be  succeeded  by  similar  illustrations  of  other 
social  relationships.  It  does  not  pretend  to  em- 
brace more  than  one  phase  of  the  Christian's  duty. 
— Tl.ine  Respectfully,    *    *  * 

"  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  was  the  stern  injunction  of  the  apostle, 
because  the  life  of  D  Christian  is  essentially  one  of 
warfare.  Each  disciple  must  tight  the  good  Cght 
of  faith  outwardly  amongst  the  world,  as  well  as 
inwardly  in  liis  own  soul.    So  thoroughly  was  this 


fact  recognized  by  the  early  Friends,  that  despite 
their  testimony  against  all  wars  and  fightings,  their 
published  works  are  full  of  warlike  expressions, 
and  the  only  terms  in  which  they  could  adequately 
describe  the  lives  and  acts  of  their  brethren  were 
borrowed  from  military  life.  They  were  indeed 
brave  men  and  true,  undaunted  before  the  enemy, 
and  turned  not  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  George 
Fox  describes  Edward  Burroughs  as  "a  valiant 
soldier  of  Christ,  a  warrior,  and  more  than  con- 
queror;" and  the  analogies  between  the  soldier's 
life  and  the  Quaker's  duty  are  both  important  and 
striking. 

1.  Enlistment. — Nothing  can  be  accomplished 
without  this  first  step.  Not  only  must  there  be  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  banner  under  which  the 
man  enlists,  but  he  must  voluntarily  enrol  himself, 
and  in  so  doing  forego  all  future  assumption  of  his 
own  will  or  desires.  Henceforth  his  time  and  ser- 
vices are  the  property  of  his  King.  He  is  fed, 
clothed,  and  cared  for  by  the  master  he  has  cho- 
sen ;  and  if  he  thinks  for  himself,  acts  for  himself, 
or  refuses  implicit  obedience  to  any  command,  he 
must  be  expelled  as  mutinous  or  cut  off  as  a  rebel. 
The  first  step  in  the  life  of  an  early  Quaker  was  en- 
listment on  the  Lord's  side.  The  very  profession  of 
Quakerism  involves  and  includes  this.  What,  then, 
can  the  modern  member  anticipate  will  be  his  condi- 
tion, if  he  shrinks  from  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  falters 
in  obedience,  or  asserts  his  own  will  as  law  ?  The 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation  wills  no  half  en- 
listments, no  hesitating  archers,  nor  lukewarm 
trumpeters. 

2.  Drilling. — Has  not  this  a  beautiful  spiritual 
analogy  in  the  life  of  the  christian?  Before  the 
enrolled  volunteer  can  be  depended  on  for  endur- 
ance in  the  fight,  he  must  undergo  a  severe  course 
of  discipline.  The  raw  recruit  may  be  equally 
loyal,  equally  earnest  and  brave,  but  he  requires 
constant  teaching  and  training  before  he  is  qualified 
for  active  service.  He  must  pass  through  many 
ordeals  and  postures,  which  appear  meaningless,  or 
even  foolish,  to  the  uninitiated;  but  the  experienced 
commander  knows  them  to  be  all  essential  to  the 
perfect  development  of  the  soldier,  and  that  he  who 
evades  any  part,  or  despises  their  littleness,  can 
never  become  efficient  in  the  ranks.  Drilling  not 
only  enforces  a  minute  obedience  in  little  things, 
and  an  unreserved  submission  to  the  orders  of  an- 
other; but  it  brings  the  whole  frame  under  control, 
and  prepares  the  soldier  to  do  any  required  service, 
without  questioning  its  value  or  reasoning  on  its 
necessity. 

3.  Arming. — I  need  not  repeat  the  allegorical 
language  of  the  apostle,  wherein  he  shows  that 
every  carnal  weapon  has  its  spiritual  equivalent. 
It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  in  every  case  the 
weapons  are  provided  for,  and  given  to,  those  who 
serve.  They  may  not  use  arms  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Faith  is  given  to  the  christian  for  his 
shield,  salvation  as  his  plumed  helmet,  the  Spirit 
is  his  sword,  and  righteousness  the  breastplate, 
wherewith  he  goes  forth  fully  equipped  by  the  free 
gifts  of  his  Captain.  Neither  is  the  common  sol- 
dier trusted  with  arms  at  all,  until  by  systematic 
drill  and  long  discipline  he  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  using  them.  Whether  fightiug  or  not, 
his  daily  rations  are  provided  for  him,  and  his 
clothing  is  made  to  one  pattern,  that  he  may  al- 
ways be  recognized  from  the  enemy.  The  spiritual 
analogies  of  these  two  things  are  not  peculiarities 
of  outward  food  or  of  bodily  costume,  but  the  daily 
mauna  whereon  he  subsists,  and  the  robe  of  right- 
eousness wherewith  his  soul  is  clothed*  upou  of 
Christ,  and  by  which  he  shall  be  ever  recognized. 

4.  Fighting. — After  enlisting,  and  being  dis- 
ciplined and  armed  for  the  fight,  he  may  not  select 
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his  own  field  of  action  nor  choose  Out  the  enemy 
for  attacking.  How  entirely  are  his  movements 
dependent  on  his  Chief!  Marching  and  counter- 
marching, fighting  or  retreating,  not  as  he  thinki 
best,  but  according  as  he  is  commanded.  But  so 
long  as  the  enemy  is  before  him  and  unsubdued^ 
he  never  lays  down  his  arms,  or  forgets  the  one 
object  of  his  life ;  he  longs  to  go  forth  to  battle,  and 
is  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  so  that  the  King's 
enemies  are  destroyed.  So  was  it  with  the  early 
Friends,  their  swords  never  rusted  in  the  scabbard. 
How,  then,  can  the  christian  Quaker  of  this  day 
suppose  that  he  has  no  open  fighting  to  perform,  or 
that  a  truce  has  been  proclaimed  for  him,  when  ^ 
the  enemies  of  Christ  are  mighty  as  ever,  vaunting 
themselves  in  wickedness,  and  carrying  his  fellow- 
men  captive  by  tens  of  thousands?  If  always  on 
the  watch,  and  praying  to  be  sent  forth  to  battle, 
his  arms  will  assuredly  never  lie  idle  or  unused, 
until  that  day  when  he  is  called  away  from  the 
church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant,  from 
the  earthly  banner  to  the  heavenly  crown ! 

5.  Promotion. — No  man  can  promote  himself. 
He  who  has  watched  the  self-sacrifice  and  faithful 
zeal  of  the  obscure  private,  bestows  his  reward 
upon  him — promotion,  not  in  sudden  jumps,  but 
step  by  step.  Faithful  service  in  the  lowest  is  the 
only  qualification  for  advancement,  and  they  who' 
survive  are  ever  anxious  to  step  into  the  more  ardu> 
ous  responsibilities  of  those  above  them  who  die 
off.  "  Fill  up  the  ranks"  is  the  universal  cry,  allj 
longing  to  be  commissioned  to  the  vacant  posts  of 
toil  and  danger,  and  to  gather  in  fresh  recruits  to 
supply  their  own  places.  "  Fill  up  the  ranks" 
must  be  our  cry  also.  The  least  must  be  willing 
and  ready  to  accept  a  commission  to  rise  higher, 
and  with  something  of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  earthly 
warrior  pray  of  their  own  great  Chieftain,  that  he 
would  grant  unto  them  higher  services  and  greater! 
conquests ;  but  each  fighting  bravely  and  earnestly,!1 
in  his  own  sphere,  until  his  prayer  is  granted.* 
"  He  that  is  faithful  in  little  shall  become  ruler 
over  much,"  is  a  promise  Divine  and  sure;  but  the 
lukewarm  warrior,  who  slumbers  on  the  field,  or  is 
content  with  never  advancing  higher,  is  a  sad  and 
pernicious  example  to  the  christian  army. 

This  subject  bears  a  much  more  minute  analysis 
than  can  be  here  given,  but  these  brief  outlines 
may  induce  some  readers  to  follow  them  out  for 
themselves,  and  also  to  test  the  Society  of  the  pre 
sent  day  by  the  military  language  of  our  predeces- 
How  is  it  that  the  numerous  warlike  terms, 


with  which  our  early  biographies  and  epistles 
abound,  have  so  died  away  from  amongst  us  now? 
We  often  hear  of  the  steward,  servant,  child, 
(and  on  these  states  we  may  hereafter  offer  a  few 
thoughts,)  but  we  seldom  read  of  the  Quaker  sol 
dier.    Is  it  because  the  enemy  has  disappeared 
from  amongst  mankind,  or  because  we  have  got! 
into  a  sort  of  earthly  Canaan  of  our  own,  that  wej  I 
are  not  waging  a  more  active  war  against  the  ad-|  I 
versary  whose  lands  we  once  so  successfully  in-  ' 
vaded  ?    There  is  no  neutral  ground,  there  can  bei 
no  truce  on  earth  between  the  kiugdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.    If  we  do  not  invade  and 
attack  him,  he  assuredly  will  invade  and  destroy 
us.    It  is  only  by  our  members  awakening  to  their 
military  duties  that  the  battle  can  be  turned  from 
the  gate,  and  our  Jerusalem  be  saved  from  the  be- 
siegers.   We  must  not  sit  placidly  at  ease  behind 
the  ramparts  erected  by  our  ancestors,  fancying 
them  impregnable  or  perfect,  waiting  until  our  very 
walls  are  thrown  down  before  we  arouse  from  oui 
torpor;  but  we  must  sally  forth  again,  as  of  oldj 
under  the  all-conquering  banner  of  that  Prince  and 
Saviour,  who  "giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  {0 
them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength." 


THE  FRIEND. 


Ill 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Passing  Glance  at  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  great  island  of  Niphon,  in  JapaD,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  smaller  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikok 
at  its  south-western  end,  by  a  broad  passage  ex- 
Lending  east  and  west  for  about  three  hundred 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  ten  to  sixty  miles. 
(This  strait  bears  the  name  of  the  Suwonada  or  Suwo 
sea,  and  furnishes  a  safe  inland  passage  for  vessels 
po  the  great  cities  of  Ohosaka  and  Miyako. 

In  the  summer  of  I860,  a  British  steamer  and  a 
■ailing  vessel  obtained  permission  from  the  Ja- 
panese authorities  to  pass  from  Nagasaki  through 
Jus  inland  sea  to  procure  horses  and  fodder  for 
;he  Chinese  expedition  then  lying  in  the  gulf  of 
Petchelee.    The  following  article  is  made  up  from 
in  account  that  has  been  published  of  this  voyage 
ffhich  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  portion  of 
hat  country,  hitherto  unseen  by  modern  Euro 
jeans  at  least.    The  western  entrance  to  the  in 
and  sea  is  a  narrow  strait,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  between  Niphon  and  Kiusiu,  and  the  abun 
iance  of  the  population  began  to  show  itself.  There 
were  numbers  of  large  junks,  perfectly  clean,  ela- 
porately  carved,  each  carrying  a  large,  beautiful 
^fhite  sail  on  a  mast  composed  of  various  pieces  of 
^ood,  bound  together  with  riDgs  of  iron,  as  is  the 
jase  with  the  best  class  of  English  and  American 
jhips.    The  cottages  of  the  smaller  villages  were 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  huts  of  the  islands  of 
he  Pacific ;  but  in  the  other  villages  there  were 
rood  large  houses,  some  of  them  double  storied, 
pthers  with  verandahs  round,  and  steps  leading  up 
.0  them.    Every  turn  of  our  ship  gave  some  new 
^ffect  of  scenery,  and  the  chief  impression  conveyed 
-vas  the  beauty,  the  quietness,  the  peacefulness  of 
|his  entrance  to  the  inland  sea. 
(  The  town  upon  the  right,  on  entering  the  chan- 
nel, is  called  Kokurua,  and  after  passing  it,  the 
unken  rocks  in  the  way  are  pointed  out  by  tall, 
rect  stones,  hat  shaped  at  the  top.    Indeed,  all 
through  the  inland  sea,  sunken  rocks  are  marked 
^y  stone  shafts ;  and  other  means,  such  as  light- 
houses, are  employed  to  render  navigation  safe. 
We  next  came  to  another  large  town  on  the  left, 
:alled  Simonasaki,  with  fine  temples  behind  it  em- 
>osomed  in  wood.    In  front  of  it,  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent stone  sea  wall,  with  convenient  piers  and 
arge  junks  lying  alongside  of  them.    The  whole 
,own  seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  gaze  at  us,  and 
.he  wonder-struck  crews  of  the  native  vessels  raised 
,heir  arms  to  us  by  way  of  salutation. 

Proceeding  down  the  inland  sea,  the  south  shore 
^as  about  ten  miles  distant,  and  the  north  about 
ifteen.  The  white  puckered  sails  of  junks  were 
plentifully  scattered  over  the  blue  water,  and  their 
leamen  examined  us  through  rather  dim  telescopes 
.'f  native  manufacture.  On  the  south  side,  the 
uountains  were  very  high,  rising  up  occasionally 
nto  volcanic  like  peaks.  There  was  a  good  deal 
>f  wood  and  pasture  upon  them,  and  also  many 
•arren  peaks,  especially  near  the  shore.  Still 
.vervwhere,  in  Japan,  the  amount  of  wood  excites 
.ttention.  The  fields  are  surrounded  by  thick 
>elts  of  tangled  trees  and  brush- wood,  and  the 
rrowth  is  preserved  by  a,  Japanese  law  that  every 
person  who  cuts  down  a  tree,  must  plant  another 
,nstead.  After  passing  on  the  right  the  channel 
,ietween  Siukiu  and  Sikok,  the  Suwo  nada  appeared 
o  close  up  altogether,  owing  to  the  immense  num- 
bers of  islands  and  islets.  Many  of  these  were 
ilmost  pyramidal  shaped,  and  yet  terraced  for 
rorposes  of  cultivation  in  an  almost  impossible 
jnanner.  Every  little  bay  had  a  village  in  it,  and 
|hc  bright  verdure  came  close  down  to  the  water's 
pdge ;  but  here  and  there  a  red  barren  hill  looked 
us  if  it  had  been  peeled  of  its  vegetation.    A  sky 


so  bright  and  blue,  and  an  air  so  dry  and  pure  as 
we  there  enjoyed,  are  rarely  to  be  found  anywhere. 
As  the  fourth  day  of  our  voyage  drew  on,  the  hills 
became  very  barren,  being  of  hard  rounded  sand- 
stone, only  very  imperfectly  sprinkled  over  with 
bushes  and  trees.    On  some  of  the  more  richly 
wooded  hills,  there  was  table-land  at  the  top,  with 
green  cultivated  fields  and  tracts  of  warm,  sunny 
pasture  spotted  with  little  black  cattle.  Passing 
into  a  picturesque  loch,  with  high  dark  wooded 
hills  around,  and  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth,  we 
noticed  many  fields  interspersed  among  the  trees 
and  jungle.    In  a  small  bay  just  beyond,  there 
was  a  large  dock,  substantially  walled  in,  and  i 
gently  shelving  sandy  shore,  affording  good  an 
chorage.  In  a  larger  sea  on  which  we  soon  entered 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  high  mountains  of 
Sikok,  and  on  the  north  by  innumerable  islands, 
and  with  no  visible  outlet  to  it,  the  barren  redness 
of  some  of  the  hills  rather  augmented  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scene  by  adding  another  colour  to  the  deep 
blue  of  the  water,  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
forests'  dark  green  hue,  and  the  white  shining 
clouds  lying  along  the  mountain  tops.    As  we  got 
on,  however,  not  even  the  coast  of  southern  China 
could  have  presented  a  more  sterile  appearance ; 
and  from  one  of  the  mountains  on  the  south,  there 
arose  the  yellow  smoke  of  a  volcano.  Suddenly, 
another  change ;  we  were  among  small  islands, 
lying  close  together,  of  soft  rock  worn  by  the  sea 
into  fretted  caves,  aud  covered  thickly  with  green 
ferns.    There  were  little  bays  with  sandy  beaches, 
and  little  cottages  where  one  would  gladly  have 
made  selection  for  a  summer  residence.  The  larger 
villages  had  breakwaters  and  piers  before  them, 
indicating  no  small  amount  of  enterprise  and  trade. 
The  morning  of  our  fifth  day,  as  the  anchor  was 
being  raised,  presented  a  most  wonderful  dawn. 
First,  a  pale  translucent  green  light  filled  the 
whole  heavens,  gradually  changing  into  a  deep 
ruddy  brown,  which  seemed  not  so  much  to  colour 
as  to  permeate  water,  islands  and  sky,  and  from 
that  softening  into  a  celestial  rosy  red.   Beside  the 
spot  where  we  had  anchored,  there  was  the  tree 
fringed  Tocaido — the  great  road  which  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  three  large  islands  of  Japan. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  a  fine  broad  road,  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  with  side  walks  for  foot  passengers, 
lines  of  trees  on  either  side,  and  tea  houses  at  con- 
venient distances  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers. 
Those  houses  have  no  furniture  beyond  the  beau- 
tifully clean  matting  of  their  floors  ;  but  when  re- 
quired, the  weary  wayfarer  will  be  provided  with  a 
stool  of  some  kind,  and  with  a  quilt  and  a  small 
bamboo  pillow.    Tea,  rice,  fish  and  sweet  cakes 
are  served  by  young  female  attendants,  who  take 
pleasure  in  making  themselves  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible, and  whose  appearance  is  often  very  charm- 
ing, if  not  strictly  beautiful  in  western  eyes,  from 
their  ruddy  complexions,  finely  developed  forms, 
desire  to  please  and  everbeaming  cheerfulness. 
Indeed,  there  was  nothing  struck  me  so  much 
everywhere,  as  the  unmistakable  and  unvarying 
happiness  of  the  people  of  all  classes  in  Japan. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  the  Suwo  nada,  that 
sea  opened  out  widely,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  vast  bay,  the  shores  of  which  were  crowded  with 
towns,  villages  and  white  palaces,  and  the  water 
all  dotted  over  with  innumerable  junks,  making 
their  way  to  or  from  the  great  port,  Ohosaka.  The 
end  of  this  bay  forms  a  large  semicircle,  across 
which  ran  a  ripple  line,  marking  the  iufluence  of 
the  fresh  water  from  the  river  Engawa,  which  falls 
into  it.  On  shore  the  semicircle  was  occupied  by 
the  town  of  Ohosaka,  extending  apparently  about 
ten  miles,  and  diversficd  by  large  white  palaces 
surrounded  by  trees.    A  thick  line  of  junks  kept 


advancing  into  the  river,  showing  that  the  trade 
of  the  place  must  be  enormous ;  and  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  stream,  their  sails  ap- 
peared to  be  moving  among  the  trees  on  land.  The 
fields  to  the  left  of  the  river,  as  we  faced  the  town, 
were  very  low,  and  protected  by  large  substantial 
sea  walls.  Numerous  junks  were  lying  at  anchor 
beside  similar  walls,  raised  for  their  protection, 
and  lines  of  stakes  pointed  out  the  way  of  entrance. 
Many  of  the  junks  were  lying  beside  a  large  build- 
ing, probably  the  custom-house,  and  near  it  there 
was  a  strong  fortification  armed  with  cannon.  The 
river  appeared  to  be  run  off  into  numerous  canals, 
which  traversed  the  town  in  all  directions,  and 
were  frequently  crossed  by  elegant  bridges,  over 
which  streams  of  passengers  were  passing.  Though 
foreigners  have  not  been  at  Ohosaka  for  along  time, 
it  was  visited  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  it  was  in 
1614  that  the  Emperor  Xogunsama  drove  away 
all  Christians  from  it.  We  steamed  within  two 
miles  of  the  shore,  and  found  there  a  depth  of 
about  five  fathoms.  In  the  distance  the  mountains 
converge,  forming  the  valley  of  the  Engawa,  on 
which,  forty  miles  off,  is  Miyako,  the  capital,  where 
the  Mikado — "  the  Lord  of  the  World" — resides 
in  a  state  of  deified  isolation.  The  Siogoun  or 
Temporal  Emperor  resides  at  Yedo — "  Kiver's 
door" — where  the  temporal  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  chiefly  transacted  ;  but  Miyako  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  place  and  commercial  emporium  of 
the  whole  empire.  None  of  the  other  ports  can  for 
a  moment  compare  in  size  or  importance  with 
Ohosaka,  which  has  been  rightly  described  by  Dr. 
Williams  as  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  empire, 
but  not  yet  visited  by  any  foreign  ships.  Its  great 
extent  was  not  less  striking  than  its  appearance, 
so  far  as  our  glasses  could  determine,  of  prosperity 
and  wealth. 

As  the  expedition  had  received  orders  not  to 
allow  any  person  to  land  from  it,  we  steamed  for 
about  ten  miles  along  the  north  side  of  the  bay  to 
Hiogo,  the  place  which  is  to  be  opened  for  foreign 
trade  in  1863.  The  shore,  as  we  went  alone,  was 
almost  a  continuous  stretch  of  villages,  but  soon 
rose  up  behind  into  mountainous  cliffs,  on  one  of 
which  were  two  white  houses  that  might  have  been 
the  abode  of  hermits.  Through  the  Kino  channel, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Sikok,  we  passed 
into  the  open  sea  on  the  south  side  of  Japan,  and 
on  the  second  day,  we  saw  the  snow  streaked  peak 
of  the  volcano  Fusiama,  the  holy  mountain  of  Ja- 
pan, rising  above  high  distant  clouds.  The  white 
palaces  which  we  saw  from  the  inland  sea,  may 
have  had  their  traditions  and  dread  memories,  the 
villages  their  simple  but  affecting  tales,  and  the 
mountains  their  ancient  legends ;  but  to  us  these 
things  were  a  sealed  book.  All  that  was  open  to 
us  on  which  to  report,  was  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  a  succession  of  sea  loch3  unparalleled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  aud  the  indications  of  the 
existence  of  a  large,  industrious,  comfortable  and 
almost  wealthy  population,  such  as  mountains  and 
islands  no  where  else  present. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELTH  MONTH  7,  1861. 


In  our  last  week's  number  was  published  the  An- 
nual Report  of  "  The  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,'' 
which  contains  the  following  announcement :  "  In 
assembling  to  prepare  for  opening  the  House  of 
Industry  for  the  coming  season,  we  find  our  funds 
totally  inadequate  for  our  necessities,  being  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  debts  already  contracted. 
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As  our  yearly  income  is  always  very  trifling,  we 
rely  mainly  on  our  sales  and  donations.  The  for- 
mer being  much  diminished  the  past  year,  and  the 
donations  not  more  than  half  the  usual  amount,  we 
are  now  under  the  necessity  of  asking  immediate 
and  generous  aid  from  our  friends,  to  enable  us  to 
give  employment  to  half  our  accustomed  number." 

We  bring  this  appeal  again  before  our  readers, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  their  attention  to  the  press- 
ing wants  of  this  valuable  institution,  and  inducing 
those  of  them  who  have  the  means  at  command,  to 
give  it  the  aid  it  requires.  We  think  a  more  un- 
exceptionable mode  of  extending  relief  to  the  poor 
who  are  willing  to  help  themselves,  could  not  be 
provided  and  executed  than  that  which  is  pursued 
by  this  unostentatious  society. 

Respectable  but  poor  women,  who  are  struggling 
to  procure  the  daily  bread  necessary  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  children  alive, — having  first  been 
visited  by  some  of  the  members,  and  their  charac- 
ters and  true  condition  ascertained — are  allowed 
to  come  to  the  House  of  Industry,  where  they  are 
provided  with  needle-work,  which  they  perform  in 
a  large  comfortable  room,  furnished  for  their  exclu- 
sive accommodation;  they  partake  of  a  good  whole- 
some dinner  ready  cooked  for  them,  and  are  paid 
on  an  average  fifteen  cents  per  day  for  their  labour. 
At  the  same  time  their  infants  and  youDg  children 
are  efficiently  cared  for  and  fed  in  another  apart- 
ment in  the  house  by  a  person  specially  employed 
for  that  service ;  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the 
children  old  enough  to  learn,  introduced  into  suit- 
able schools.  The  garments,  bed  clothing,  &c., 
thus  manufactured,  if  not  made  to  order,  are  kept 
for  sale  in  the  store.  Two  members  of  the  Society 
are  in  attendance  throughout  the  day,  and  while 
having  a  general  oversight  of  the  establishment, 
often  beguile  the  labours  of  the  poor  women  by 
reading  from  the  Bible  to  them,  and  other  enter- 
taining and  instructive  matter,  suited  to  their  capa- 
cities and  education. 

The  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long 
time,  and  by  its  means  hundreds  of  deserving 
females,  with  nothing  of  their  own  to  depend  on 
but  the  labour  of  their  hands,  year  after  year,  have 
been  enabled  to  get  through  the  cold,  pinching 
months  of  winter  with  comparative  comfort  to 
themselves  and  their  children ;  and  while  striving 
to  bear  up  at  other  seasons  amid  want  and  distress 
that  often  sunk  them  almost  below  hope,  they 
looked  forward  with  eager  expectation  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  of  Industry,  as  a  blessed  means, 
whereby  they  could  obtain  daily  employment,  bring- 
ing a  certain  though  very  moderate  remuneration. 
In  how  many  cases  this  expectation  must  give  place 
to  bitter  disappointment  at  the  opening  this  year, 
must  depend  upon  the  means  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Society.  They  say  they  must  have 
immediate  and  generous  aid  to  enable  them  to 
give  employment  to  half  the  accustomed  number. 
We  understand  they  have  generally  opened  the 
house  with  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  attendance,  but  that  they  have  not  the 
pecuniary  means  to  commence  this  year  with  more 
than  thirty. 

We  trust  their  appeal  will  be  promptly  and  liber- 
ally responded  to,  and  that  the  members  will  be 
eucouraged  in  their  disinterested  labour  by  the 
pecuniary  support  their  institution  so  fully  deserves. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Great  Britain. — News  from  England  to  Eleventh  mo. 
21st.  It  id  reported  that  a  large  steamer  had  left  Lon- 
don loaded  With  munitions  of  war  for  the  rebel  states. 

The  rebel  steamer  Nashville,  which  fan  the  blockade 
at  Charleston,  had  arrived  at  Southampton.  On  the 
19th  ult.,  theNashville  boarded  the  Americanship,  Harvey 
Birch,  bound  fioui  Havre  for  New  York,  in  ballast;' 


took  off  Capt.  Nelson  and  the  crew,  and  then  burned 
the  ship  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Nashville  landed 
Capt.  Nelson  and  the  crew  of  the  Harvey  Birch  at 
Southampton,  and  remained  there  herself  with  the  rebel 
flag  flying. 

It  is  reported  that  several  steamers  have  been  insured 
in  London  for  a  run  from  England  to  New  Orleans  and 
back. 

By  a  late  Parliamentary  enactment,  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  practically  abolished  in  England  and  Wales.  A 
debtor,  even  though  he  should  wish  it,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  prison  beyond  fourteen  days. 

The  Times  attributes  the  inactivity  in  the  demand  for 
cotton  in  India  to  lingering  hesitation  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can supply,  but  says  that  other  circumstances  have  also 
operated  forcibly  to  such  a  result.  The  real  cause  of 
the  present  stagnation  is  not  scarcity  of  cotton,  but  the 
absence  of  a  demand  for  calico,  the  markets  of  the 
world  being  glutted  with  Lancashire  goods.  Manufac- 
turers, in  curtailing  operations,  are  doing  what  they 
must  have  done  sooner  or  later,  irrespective  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  American  supply. 

The  weather  had  been  very  stormy  around  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  and  numerous  disasters  were  reported. 

The  exports  of  specie  from  Great  Britain  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  $85,- 
950,402,  the  imports  of  specie  during  the  same  period, 
were  $73,297,205. 

The  Manchester  markets  were  firm  with  but  a  small 
business  doing. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  breadstufFs  was 
nearly  unchanged. 

France. — The  deficit  in  the  budget  is  about  $200,000,- 
000,  and  a  new  loan  is  necessary.  To  bring  the  expen- 
ditures within  the  measure  of  the  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  said  there  will  have  to  be  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Russia. — Navigation  was  closed  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  last  ships  of  the  season  were  leaving  Cronstadt.  A 
Russian  army  of  15,000  men,  had  sustained  a  disastrous 
defeat  in  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  no  less  than  6,000 
of  them  being  killed  and  wounded. 

United  States. — The  Export  Trade  which  has  been 
heavy  throughout  this  year,  is  likely  to  continue  so  for 
some  time  to  come.  Private  letters,  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural authorities,  in  Western  Europe,  concur  in  say- 
ing, that  from  the  United  States  large  supplies  of  bread- 
stuffs  must  be  had  until  the  next  European  harvest. 
The  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  not 
to  show  itself  fully  upon  the  market  just  now.  The  de 
ficiency  to  be  supplied  will,  however,  soon  show  itself 
upon  the  price  of  Indian  corn  with  which  the  West  is 
loaded,  but  which  will  not  be  marketable  until  the 
spring  of  1862,  when  a  water  navigation  is  resumed. 

The  Slave  Trade. — Capt.  Gordon  of  the  slaver  Erie, 
who  was  lately  convicted  at  New  York  of  participation 
in  this  nefarious  traffic,  has  been  sentenced  to  death. 
His  execution  is  fixed  for  the  7th  of  Second  mo.  next. 

S.  P.  Skinner,  who  was  convicted  at  Boston  of  fitting 
out  a  vessel  for  the  slave  trade,  has  been  sentenced  to 
five  years  imprisonment,  and  fined  $5,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  332. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  last  week  from  this 
port  amounted  to  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  import  entries 
of  foreign  merchandize  were  nearly  $1,600,000.  The 
money  market  is  well  supplied  and  rates  easy.  The 
total  receipts  from  customs  during  the  last  mouth  were 
$1,741,940. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  237. 

The  total  funded  debt  of  the  ciiy  is  said  to  be  $18,- 
032,400. 

Western  Virginia. — In  accordance  with  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election  on  the  24th 
of  Tenth  month,  the  convention  to  form  a  new  State  out 
of  Western  Virginia  assembled  at  Wheeling  on  the  26th 
ult.  The  attendance  was  large,  thirty-seven  counties 
being  represented.  There  was  no  division  of  sentiment 
in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  uew  State. 

The  work  of  forming  a  stale  constitution  has  been  as- 
signed to  committees.  It  is  supposed  that  a  gradual 
emancipation  clause  will  be  adopted  in  the  constii ution. 

Washington. — Real  estate  in  and  around  Washington 
was  greail}'  depressed  in  value  a  few  months  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  war;  but  the  "Star''  of  that  city 
says  that  it  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  temporary 
shock  which  reduced  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  property. 
Land  in  the  vicinity  has  been  lately  sold  at  double  the 
price  it  would  have  brought  six  months  since.  The 
rebel  blockade  of  the  Potomac  does  not  interfere  much 
with  the  passage  of  small  vessels  laden  with  wood,  coal 
and  provisions. 

The  Congress  o  f  tin  United  States  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  2nd  inst.,  thirty-seven  senators  and  one 
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hundred  and  fourteen  representatives  being  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  session.  The  States  of  Delaware. 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  are  fully  represented, 
and  Virginia  has  two  Senators  and  three  representatives 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Arkansas,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Texas  are  wholly  uo> 
represented,  and  Tennessee  also,  except  a  single  sena- 
tor, who  was  chosen  before  the  State  seceded. 

The  Coinage  at  the  U.  S.  mint  during  the  past  month  [ 
consisted  of  1,875,670  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $3,015,225. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  2nd  inst.  New  York. — Wheat  active,  sales 
of  350,000  bushels  a  $1.21  a  $1.25,  for  Chicago  spring; 
$1.29  a  $1.30,  for  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  $1.32  a 
.34,  for  red  state  and  western;  $1.43  a  $1.45,  for 
white  Michigan.  Corn,  sales  of  260,000  bushels  a  67 
cts.,  for  western  yellow,  and  63  cts.,  for  inferior  mixed. 
Philadelphia. — Prime  red  wheat,  $1.35  a  $1.39;  white 
.45  a  $1.48  ;  old  yellow  corn,  63  cts.;  new,  47  cts.  a 
55  cts.    Oats,  40  cts.  a  41  cts. 

The  War  News. — The  Summary,  which  for  some  years 
past  has  been  furnished  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
has  aimed  at  presenting  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
more  important  events  transpiring  in  this  and  other 
countries,  as  gleaned  from  the  daily  press.  The  object 
has  been  to  give  a  simple,  and  as  far  as  possible,  correct 
outline  of  facts  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned,  with- 
out comment  or  expression  of  opinion  upon  them.  When 
the  insanely  wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion  in  the  * 
South  broke  out,  and  the  United  States  government  re- 
sorted to  war  for  its  suppression,  there  was  of  necessity, 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  Summary. 
The  leading  events  since,  have  been  mainly  those  con- 
nected with  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  but 
such  as  they  were,  the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to 
give  them  without  undue  colouring  or  false  bias.  It 
was  hoped  such  a  brief  weekly  record  was  acceptable 
to  our  readers  generally,  but  from  several  intimations 
received  lately,  it  is  believed  a  portion  of  them  would 
prefer  obtaining  their  information  respecting  the  war, 
from  other  sources,  thinking  it  out  of  place  in  "The 
Friend;"  it  is  therefore  omitied  the  present  week. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  mind  of  the  writei 
than  a  wish  to  encourage  in  any  way  the  fell  spirit  ol 
war — a  spirit  which  he  deems  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  pure,  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ,  aud  he  ia 
not  aware  that  he  has  ever  written  a  single  line  having 
such  a  tendency 

The  testimony  of  our  religious  Society  upon  th.e  sub- 
ject of  war  is  very  dear  to  ever  true  Friend,  and  inusl 
be  faithfully  maintained  if  we  are  really  alive  in  the 
Truth. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend  th 
Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there  oi 
Fourth  day,  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a 
m.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clocl 
the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  a' 
74  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  Visiting 
Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Seventh  day,  tbi 
1 4 tli  of  the  month. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk, 

Twelfth  month  4th,  1861. 


The  twentieth  volume  of  The  British  FrIeND  wi! 
commence  with  the  year  1862.  Friends  desiring  t< 
subscribe  for  this  valuable  and  ably  conducted  monthly 
will  please  make  early  application  to 

J.  S.  Lippincott, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Terms,  two  dollars  per  annum  strictly  in  advance. 
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Married,  at  Friends  meeting,  Adrian,  Michigan,  oi[  I 
the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  1861,  Moses,  son  of  Aaroi] 
and  Ann  Comfort,  and  Sarah  M.  daughter  of  Thoma 
and  Lucy  Mosher,  both  of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month,  Joshua  Whitall| 
M.  D.,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  A  merobej? 
of  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Hiners  of  Cornwall. 

For  the  larger  proportion  of  the  copper  and 
id,  and  much  of  the  lead  and  various  other  metals, 
ised  in  our  manufactures,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
abours  of  about  thirty  thousand  of  the  industrial 
tlasses  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  These  thirty 
ihousand  of  our  compatriots  are  in  some  respects  a 
peculiar  race,  of  whom  the  world  knows  little,  and 
ivho  have  a  substantial  claim  to  more  considera- 
ion  and  regard  than  is  generally  awarded  them. 

we  are  convinced  that  the  reader  will  find  it 
vorth  his  while  to  make  their  acquaintance,  we 
'hall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  present 
jiim  with  such  a  sketch  of  the  workers  in  and 
wound  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  their  circum- 
stances, as  will  perhaps  effect  that  object. 

The  habitat  of  the  Cornish  miners  is  invariably 
it  no  great  distance  from  the  mine  in  which  they 
md  their  families  find  employment,  wherever  that 
may  be,  and  that  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
ippcar.  We  may  divide  them  into  three  classes : 
;hc  tut-workers,  the  tributers,  and  the  surface- 
workers.  The  tut  workers,  (or  task-workers,)  are 
:hose  who  sink  the  shafts,  excavate  the  lateral 
galleries,  fix  the  supporting  wood-work,  and  per- 
form various  other  duties  in  preparing  the  mine  for 
the  excavation  of  the  metals,  and  in  maintaining 
t  in  working  condition.  All  their  work  is  done 
»y  task  or  by  contract,  which  in  their  case  is  the 
same  thing ;  and  when  employed  they  know  per- 
fectly well  what  their  earnings  will  be. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  tributers,  how- 
!ver:  these  cannot  be  tasked,  for  obvious  reasons, 
me  of  which  is,  that  they  would  have  small  in- 
lucement  to  energy  if  they  were  so  employed, 
rhe  tributers  work  the  mineral  vein,  or  lode,  as  it 
s  called  among  miners,  and,  by  the  system  on 
which  they  work,  it  is  made  their  interest  to  get 
)ut  as  much  of  the  ore  from  the  vein  as  they  pos- 
iibly  can.  Instead  of  fixed  wages,  they  receive  a 
'  tribute"  or  per-centage  upon  the  value  of  all 
.hey  dig  out — an  arrangement  which,  if  it  exposes 
hem  to  loss  of  labour  when  the  mine  becomes  sud- 
lenly  unproductive,  may  chance  to  enrich  them  of 
i  sudden  by  a  stroke  of  fortune.  Of  course  the 
imount  of  the  tribute  varies  with  the  good  or  bad 
sharacter  of  the  mine — its  productiveness  or  non- 
)roductiveness.  In  fact,  this  variation  is  so  great 
■hat  the  tribute  may  be  as  low  as  two  aud  a  half 


per  Cent.,  or  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  the  ore  obtained  ;  and  this  may  happen 
without  affecting  the  receipts  of  the  workmen,  who 
may  earn  just  as  good  wages  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other,  because  the  tribute  will  rise  or  fall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  the  ex- 
cavating processes  in  relation  to  the  result  pro- 
duced. This  system  of  labour  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Cornish  mines  for  many  generations,  and 
is  found  to  work  well ;  and  though  it  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  makes  a  speculation  of  the  la- 
bourer's toil,  yet  that  objection  is  really  to  a  great 
extent  obviated  by  other  arrangements,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  plan  is  to  be  superseded 
with  advantage  either  to  the  employer  or  the  em- 
ployed. 

The  third  class,  or  the  surface- workers,  are  those 
who  do  not  enter  the  mine  at  all,  but  who  are  em- 
ployed in  rough  sheds  and  workshops  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  in  washing,  sorting,  stamping,  and  prepar- 
ing the  ore  for  the  use  of  the  smelter.  These 
amount  to  above  one-third  of  the  mining  industrials 
in  Cornwall,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  women, 
young  girls,  and  children  of  both  sexes. 

The  tut-workers  and  the  tributers  work  in  the 
mine  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  they  they  have  to  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere seldom  as  low  as  80°,  and  often  much  higher, 
and  one  that  is  invariably  moist  as  well  as  hot, 
and  that  their  exertions  are  most  laborious,  eight 
hours  is  long  enough.  But  there  is  another  draw- 
back besides  the  heat  and  moisture ;  in  most  mines, 
the  depth  the  worker  has  to  descend  is  something 
appalling,  and  the  mode  of  descent  most  weari- 
some, and  not  a  little  perilous.  Thousands  of 
miners  have  to  dive  daily  to  their  labour  to  a  depth 
exceeding  five  or  six  times  the  height  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  to  make  the  descent  by  a  ladder  placed 
almost  perpendicularly  in  the  shaft.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  one -fourth  of  a  miner's  muscular 
force  is  exhausted  daily  in  thus  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  his  work — the  return  journey,  or  the 
"coming  to  grass,"  as  the  miners  call  it,  where 
the  depth  is  so  great  as  that  above  mentioned,  oc- 
cupying about  an  hour,  and  landing  the  miners  at 
the  top  in  a  state  approaching  to  utter  prostration. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that 
this  tax  on  the  toiler's  energies  is  in  the  course  of 
abatement,  through  the  substitution  of  "  man-ma 
chines,"  by  the  use  of  which  the  workers  in  many 
mines  are  already  lifted  up  and  down  as  so  much 
dead  weight. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  miners  to  their  work. 
Yonder  is  the  mine;  you  cannot  see  the  shafts, 
but  you  see  the  tall  chimney  of  the  monster  steam- 
engine  that  pumps  the  mine  dry ;  you  see  a  group 
of  rough  sheds  partly  roofed  and  partly  open  to 
the  sky,  and  here  and  there  around  and  in  front  a 
number  of  lofty  scaffoldings  and  platforms,  sur- 
mounted with  iron  chains,  blocks,  and  pulleys. 
Besides  tfcese  things,  there  are  the  grim  outlines  of 
vast  wheels  and  machinery.  Towards  these  things 
as  a  centre,  a  number  of  tram-roads,  laid  in  the 
soil,  converge  from  all  directions;  and  as  the  dawd 
begins  to  glimmer  over  the  barren  waste,  the  chim- 
ney^ belches  forth  its  black  smoke,  the  ponderous 


wheels  commence  their  deliberate  revolution ;  chains 
clank,  cyclopean  hammers  bang,  and  a  grinding 
groaning  sound  rises  in  the  tranquil  air,  which  all 
day  long  shall  boom  across  the  moor,  and  give  note 
to  the  quiet  heavens  of  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  man 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  undulating  waste  around  the  mine  is  dotted 
in  various  directions  with  the  low-roofed  cottages 
of  the  miners,  and  from  these,  as"  the  sun's  level 
rays- penetrate  the  morning  mist,  the  miners  and 
their  families  are  seen  emerging  and  plodding 
towards  the  scene  of  their  daily  avocations.  The 
women,  girls,  and  children,  whose  work  is  upon 
the  surface,  disappear  in  the  sheds,  where  we  may 
leave  them  for  a  while,  while  we  follow  the  hus- 
bands and  fathers  to  their  labours  below. 

The  first  thing  the  miner  does  is  to  step  into  a 
house  allotted  for  the  purpose,  where  he  strips  off 
his  clothes,  and  puts  on  an  underground  suit  of 
coarse  flannel.  Thus  equipped,  he  hastens  to  des- 
cend the  shaft,  which,  by  a  series  of  ladders,  leads 
him  through  the  darkness,  lighted  only  by  the 
candle  stuck  in  his  cap,  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  fif- 
teen hundred  feet.  Arrived  at  his  level,  he  tra- 
verses the  gallery  to  reach  his  peculiar  "  pitch,"  or 
place  of  work,  and  there,  in  company  with  his  com- 
rade, or,  if  the  lode  is  roomy  enough,  with  his  three 
or  five  comrades,  or  even  more,  passes  the  day  in 
violent  bodily  exertion,  in  a  temperature  almost 
tropical,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  tallow  candles.  His 
work  is  often  of  the  severest  kind ;  it  is  not  the 
friable  coal  that  he  has  to  dig  through,  but  the 
hard  granite  or  the  slate  rock,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  with  which  he  blasts  the 
stubborn  masses,  he  would  sometimes  labour  in 
vain.  He  is  urged  to  do  his  utmost  by  the  system 
of  payment,  which  proportions  his  reward  to  his 
success,  and  in  consequence  allows  himself  no  re- 
laxation in  working  hours.  Not  indulging  in  idle 
moments,  he  is  almost  as  little  given  to  idle  words  ; 
as  a  rule,  if  you  listen  for  an  oath,  you  are  likely 
to  listen  in  vain.  The  miner  will  be  heard  at 
times  humming  the  verse  of  a  Methodist  hymn; 
and  his  speech,  when  he  talks,  is  apt  to  be  to  the 
purpose  in  hand.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
miner  is  visited  at  intervals  by  the  captain  of  the 
mine,  who  sees  that  all  is  going  right,  who  directs 
his  operations,  and  whose  frequent  presence  pre- 
vents the  fraudulent  transfer  of  ore  from  one  "pitch" 
to  another,  by  which  dishonest  workers  are  tempted 
to  increase  their  amount  of  tribute.  For  his  per- 
sonal comfort  while  at  work,  the  miner  is  dependent 
upon  the  freedom  of  ventilation  in  the  mine.  When 
his  "  pitch"  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
shaft,  and  at  a  great  depth,  his  situation  is  all  but 
intolerable.  In  such  places  the  temperature  is  near 
ninety  degrees,  and  men  have  been  known  to  lose 
near  half  a  stone  in  weight  by  very  short  labour 
under  such  circumstances. 

This  picture  is  not  very  attractive ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  wanting  in  the  dark  shadows 
which  chequer  the  prospects  of  the  mining  collier. 
The  underground  worker  of  Cornwall  is  happily 
not  subject  to  be  stifled  by  poisonous  gases,  or 
blown  to  atoms  by  explosions  of  fire-damp;  he 
carries  no  Davy's  lamp;  he  does  not  need  any 
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safeguard  of  the  kind  ;  and  his  wife  and  children 
have  no  fear,  when  he  descends  to  his  work  in  the 
morning,  lest  he  should  be  hauled  from  the  pit  a 
blackened  corpse,  or  the  fallen  mine  should  prove 
his  grave. 

But,  to  return  now  to  the  surface-workers.  The 
ore,  when  it  is  lifted  from  the  mine  and  brought 
on  the  tramway  to  the  rough  sheds  to  be  dressed, 
is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter, such  as  slate,  granite,  quartz,  and  various 
earths.  To  free  it  as  far  as  possible  from  this  use- 
less waste,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  furnaces  of 
the  smelters,  is  the  function  of  the  surface- workers, 
who  do  what  is  termed  the  "  grass-work"  of  the 
mine.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  break  the 
whole  of  the  produce  of  the  pit  into  small  gravelly 
pieces.  In  mines  yielding  pure  ore,  the  pieces, 
when  thus  broken,  are  ready  for  the  smelter ;  and 
in  most  mines  yielding  a  profit,  parts  of  the  lode 
or  lodes  will  be  found  thus  productive  ;  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
mass  brought  "  to  grass"  has  to  undergo  a  regular 
course  of  dressing  before  the  smelter  will  offer  a 
price  for  it.  The  process  of  dressing  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places,  though  some  of  the  details  are  the 
same.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  min- 
utely on  this  part  of  the  subject,  nor  would  the 
general  reader  thank  us  for  so  doing.  Enough  to 
say,  that  the  true  ore  is  separated  from  the  waste 
matter  with  which  it  is  solidly  incorporated,  by 
repeated  washings  and  crushings,  effected  partly 
by  hand  and  partly  by  appropriate  machinery. 

The  young  girls  and  children  sort  the  mass,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  profitable  ;  and  a  powerful  machine,  similar  in 
principle  to  that  used  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries 
for  crushing  the  flint,  and  by  which  a  number  of 
ponderous  hammers  are  worked  by  steam  power, 
is  used  for  crushing  it  to  small  fragments  and  to 
powder.  The  crushed  mass  is  subsequently  sub- 
jected to  various  washings,  in  a  series  of  apparatus 
differing  somewhat  in  different  mines,  but  all  effect- 
ing the  same  object — the  separation  of  the  ore 
from  the  waste.  Without  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  the  thing  could  not  be  done  at  all  ;  but  the 
drainage  of  the  mine  supplies  the  water,  which 
thus,  from  an  enemy  underground,  is  transformed 
to  a  valuable  ally  above.  The  ore  being  much 
heavier  than  the  waste,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  whole 
mass  be  thoroughly  crushed  and  comminuted,  and 
then  carefully  washed,  the  latter  may  be  all  carried 
off  by  the  water  and  the  former  left  in  a  state  of 
purity.  An  approximation  to  this  result  is,  how- 
ever, all  that  in  practice  is  obtained,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  it  would  not  pay  to  prosecute 
endless  washings.  Much  of  this  labour,  which 
goes  by  the  technical  names  of  spalling,  huddling, 
jigging,  trunking.  etc.,  is  performed  by  the  miner's 
family,  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  who 
work  on  the  whole  about  ten  hours  a  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  something  less  in  winter.  Their  avoca- 
tion, though  specially  grimy  and  sloppy,  is  not  un- 
healthy, and  the  sounds  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth 
are  as  sure  a  concomitant  of  the  grass-work  of  a 
mine,  as  are  the  turbid  streams  of  water  and  the 
red  ochrey  hue  of  the  laughing  chattering  work- 
ers. The  surface-workers  have  an  hour's  interval 
each  day  for  dinner,  which  they  take  in  summer 
on  the  slope  of  the  nearest  hill,  which  they  are 
willing  to  exchange  for  the  blacksmith's  shop  or 
the  drying-room  in  the  frosts  of  winter. 

The  underground  worker  is  the  first  to  finish  his 
day's  work.  One  by  one,  as  sunset  is  nearing, 
they  may  be  observed  rising  up  out  of  the  several 
shafts,  fagged,  weary,  and  dirty,  into  the  light  of 
day — the  remainders  of  their  bunches  of  candles 
dangling  at  the  skirts  of  their  jackets.  Their 


flannel  suits  are  sodden  with  the  steam  and  reek 
of  the  mine,  and  they  make  at  once  for  the  engine- 
house,  where  they  wash  themselves  clean  in  the 
warm  water  of  the  engine-pool,  hang  up  their 
underground  clothes  to  dry,  and  put  on  once  more 
their  decent  garments.  By  this  time  the  surface- 
workers  have  also  finished  their  daily  task ;  wives 
and  mothers,  girls  and  boys,  have  laid  aside  their 
implements  of  labour,  and  have  washed  their  faces, 
and  the  several  families  are  now  seen  re-uniting, 
and  retracing  their  way  to  their  cottage  homes. 
But  the  evening  is  yet  young,  and,  if  it  is  summer 
time,  there  are  yet  a  few  hours  of  light  remaining, 
during  which  the  miner  employs  himself  with  his 
boys  in  cultivating  a  small  patch  of  land  which 
he  has  inclosed  from  the  waste,  and  which  fur- 
nishes him  with  many  a  humble  meal  for  his 
family.  By  the  hour  of  curfew,  the  worn  miner 
is  generally  bound  for  bed  :  he  has  enough  of 
candlelight  and  darkness  in  the  mine,  and  (after 
the  first  flush  of  youth  has  flown)  is  seldom  a 
night-watcher. 

But  what  does  the  Cornish  miner  get  by  such  a 
life  as  this? — what  are  his  wages?  We  cannot  give 
a  definite  reply  to  these  questions.  The  tut-worker, 
as  he  undertakes  a  certain  contract,  may  be  pretty 
sure  of  his  earnings ;  but  if  he  makes  a  bad  bar- 
gain, he  must  abide  by  it,  and,  in  that  case,  will 
be  but  scantily  paid.  It  is  found,  however,  on  the 
average,  that  the  tut-worker's  income  is  about 
fifty  shillings  a  month.  The  tribute- worker  is  dif- 
ferently situated  ;  he  agrees  to  dig  out  ore  at  so 
much  per-centage  on  its  value,  and  not  till  the  ore 
he  has  dug  is  bought  by  the  smelter  does  he  know 
exactly  what  he  will  receive.  If  he  is  in  want  of 
money,  however,  hecan  draw  on  account,  and  money 
thus  drawn  is  emphatically  called  subsist ;  but,  as 
the  sales  take  place  every  week,  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  long  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  his  finances. 
The  sales  of  copper  ore  are  held  at  Redruth,  Truro, 
and  Poole,  and  the  ores  are  sold  by  sample,  the 
samples  having  been  first  assayed  by  assay  masters. 
It  is  said  that  at  these  sales  thousands  of  tons  of 
copper  ore  are  sometimes  sold  without  the  utter- 
ance of  a  single  word.  The  agents  for  the  copper 
companies,  seated  round  a  table,  hand  up  a  ticket 
stating  what  they  will  give  per  ton  for  the  several 
samples.  These  written  tenders  are  afterwards 
printed  in  a  tabular  form ;  the  highest  sum  offered 
for  each  lot  is  underlined  in  the  printed  table,  and 
he  who  has  made  the  offer  is  the  purchaser.  It 
happens  not  uufrequently,  when  the  result  becomes 
known,  that  the  tributers  have  drawn  nearly  all 
that  is  due  to  them  in  the  shape  of  subsist,  and 
have  but  a  small  balance  to  receive.  On  the  aver- 
age, the  tributer  gains  but  a  trifle  more  than  the 
tut-worker. 

The  Cornish  miner  is  generally  a  civil,  thought- 
ful, and  rather  taciturn  individual.  He  is  habitu- 
ally provident,  aud  out  of  his  weekly  wages  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  will  insure  in  a  sick 
club,  and  save  a  trifle  for  old  age,  or  a  rainy  day. 
He  is  subject  to  a  disease  called  the  miner's  con- 
sumption, of  which  it  is  said  that  nearly  half  the 
miners  die  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  is  past  work  before 
the  age  of  threescore,  an  age  at  which  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  often  in  his  full  vigour.  This 
prospect  of  life  is,  perhaps,  above  the  average  of 
that  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  mass,  aud  the 
Cornish  miDer,  therefore,  need  not  complain.  There 
is  a  fatal  exceptiou,  however,  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  leid  miners;  these  men  are  invariably 
the  victims  of  slow  but  sure  disease,  which,  termi- 
nating iu  consumption,  generally  consigns  tlxjin  to 
death  before  their  fiftieth  year. 

In  intellect  the  Cornish  miner  is  far  superior  to 
the  field-labourer,  or  the  rough  miners  of  the  north. 


His  necessities  generate  a  shrewdness  which  gron 
with  his  years.    He  has  to  exercise  his  judgmei  ¥>" 
in  contracting  for  work,  whether  by  task  or  by  tr  ^ 
bute,  and  in  a  sense  may  be  called  his  own  en 
ployer.    His  wages  are  dependent  on  his  skill  an 
his  capability  of  forethought,  as  well  as  his  indus 
try,  and  a  blunder  in  his  contract  may  subject  hh  0* 
to  a  long  period  of  poverty.    On  the  other  hanc 
there  is  always  the  hope,  or  the  chance,  at  leas 
of  good  fortune  occurring,  and  he  is  not  withoi 
his  bright  visions  of  ease  and  competence,  thoug 
these  are  very  seldom  realized.    All  this  sharper, 
his  faculties  and  affords  them  healthy  exercise,  an 
the  result  is  evidenced  in  the  long-run  by  tr. 
growth  of  a  rather  superior  intelligence  upon  con  il 
mon  subjects.    This  may  account  in  part  for  h 
susceptibility  to  religious  impressions  ;  for  it  is  tb  iid 
densest  ignorance  that  is  most  impervious  to  rel  titd 
gious  teachings.    In  reference  to  this  subject  w 
may  record  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mil 
ing  districts,  the  Sabbath  is  observed  and  honoure  m 
in  a  way  that  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  t  mis 
the  practice  which  obtains  in  too  many  of  01 
industrial  localities.    Everywhere  the  pitmen  ai 
seen  on  the  Sunday,  as  the  hour  of  service  a} 
proaches,  wending,  with  their  families,  towards  tbe|  ill 
several  places  of  worship.    All  are  decently  cla 
and  scrupulously  clean,  and  they  mark,  by  the  s(  «: 
briety  of  their  demeanor,  their  reverence  for  tb  so: 
day  of  sacred  rest. 

 •  *  

The  Main  thing  in  Religion. — The  main  thin 
in  religion  is  to  keep  the  conscience  pure  to  tb 
Lord,  to  know  the  guide,  to  follow  the  guide,  t 
receive  from  him  tho  light  whereby  I  am  to  walk 
but  to  wait  till  the  Spirit  make  them  manifest  t 
me ;  not  to  run  into  worships,  duties,  performance; 
or  practices,  because  others  are  led  thither,  but  t 
wait  till  the  Spirit  lead  me  thither.  He  tbi 
makes  haste  to  be  rich,  (even  in  religion,  runnin 
into  knowledge,  and  into  worships  and  performai 
ces,  before  he  feels  a  true  and  clear  guidance, 
shall  not  be  innocent;  nor  the  Lord  will  not  hoi 
him  guiltless,  when  he  comes  to  visit  for  spiritus 
adultery  and  idolatry.  The  apostles  were  exceec 
ing  tender  in  this  point :  for  though  they  certainl 
aud  infallibly  knew  what  was  to  be  believed  ;  yi 
they  were  not  lords  over  men's  faith,  but  waite 
till  He  who  is  Lord  of  the  faith,  would  open  th 
way  into  men's  consciences.  They  did  not  tak 
upon  them  to  be  able  to  turn  the  key,  to  let  i 
truth  and  conviction  into  men's  spirits,  (as  men  i 
these  days  have  been  too  apt  to  undertake;)  bi 
directed  them  to  Him  who  had  the  key,  there  t 
wait  for  the  conviction  and  illumination  of  the 
minds,  and  so  to  receive  in,  as  they  found  himgiv 
forth  to  them. — Isaac  Penington. 


A  Roman  Town  in  France. — The  Frenc 
Archaeological  Commission  has  recently  been  malt 
ing  excavations  ou  the  site  of  the  buried  Gallol 
Roman  town  of  Port,  (Tortus  Abunieus.)  AtonlJ 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  aie  tb] 
ruins  of  a  vast  Gallo-Roman  habitation.  Betweei 
the  remains  of  the  walls,  which  are  about  thref 
feet  in  height,  are  fragments  of  pavements  in  con 
crete,  mosaic,  marble,  aud  brick,  all  tor  the  groun 
floor  apartments.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  < 
earthenware,  vases,  tiles,  bricks  used  for  stoveif 
frescoes  and  household  utensils,  together  with  coina 
articles  of  jewelry,  etc  ,  have  been  brought  to  ligb 
and  carefully  preserved .  Other  excavations,  at 
distance  of  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundrel 
yards,  have  led  to  the  ruins  of  other  buildings. 

Resign  and  deny  thyself  wholly ;  for  thoug| 
true  self-denial  is  harsh  at  the  beginning,  it  is  ea 
in  the  middle,  and  becomes  most  sweet  in  the  end 
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Scantlebury's  Ancient  Testimony. 
Testimonies  of  Ancient  Friends  revived,  respecting 
the  changeable  modes  of  tlie  world,  addressed  to 
those  in  t/ie  station  of  parents. 

(Continued  from  page  1070 

How  many  are  the  complaints  of  Israel's  de- 
eneracy  which  may  but  too  aptly  apply  to  us 
s  a  people,  also  greatly  favoured  and  widely 
eparted  from  the  way  cast  up : — "  he  was 
»und  in  a  desert  land ;"  then  his  inscription  was 
oliness  to  the  Lord ;  he  was  compared  to  "  grapes 
d  the  wilderness ;  to  the  first  ripe  in  the  fig-tree, 
tut  they  went  to  Baal  Peor;"  &c.,  then,  "  the  glory 
f  Ephraim  departed  like  a  bird  from  the  birth, 
od  Ephraim  was  bereaved  of  his  children,"  even 
rhen  he  had  brought  them  up.  When  Israel 
»ined  in  affinity  with  the  nations,  he  went  out  of 
tat  divine  inclosure  allotted  him,  and  thereby  be- 
&me  a  prey  to  his  enemies :  and  it  is  also  as  we 
ave  been  drawn  out,  that  the  enchantments  have 
revailed,  and  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  our 
snts  have  been  spoiled. 

Let  many  desolate  houses  now  bear  testimony. 
Inhere  are  the  children  or  descendents  ?  Can  it 
e  said  that  instead  of  the  parents  there  are  the 
bildren  in  the  Truth.  Where  are  many,  who 
ut  a  few  years  since  appeared  innocent  children  : 
ow  are  they  robbed  and  spoiled,  and  led  captive 
bto  a  strange  land.  And  if  our  children  take  the 
ime  liberties  that  have  carried  many  into  the 
orld,  and  others  to  ruin  every  way,  what  solid 
round  have  we  even  to  hope  their  preservation  in 
ie  Truth  ? 

If  we  put  our  children  in  the  way  to  shun  the 
ross,  or  furnish  the  means  thereunto,  how  can  we 
jek  for  them  divine  protection  ?  Shall  the  un- 
lithful  or  divided  heart  draw  nigh  to  offer  an  ac- 
.eptable  sacrifice  to  Him  who  knoweth  what  is  in 
ian,  and  hath  declared  that  "every  man  of  the 
ouse  of  Israel,  who  setteth  up  his  idols  in  his 
.eart,  and  cometh  to  the  prophet,  such  he  will 
"nswer  according  to  the  multitude  of  their  idols?" 
t  appears  that  Eli  did  not  let  his  sons  pass  with- 
ut  admonition;  and  bad  he  used  his  power  of  re- 
traint,  their  iniquity  would  not  have  been  laid 
,pon  him,  nor  is  it  likely  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
?ould  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
mee. 

Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  power  and  a  trust 
bmmitted  to  us  over  our  children,  while  tliey  are 
n  a  state  of  dependence,  shall  our  indulgence  or 
eglect,  any  more  than  Eli's,  be  purged  by  sacri- 
ce  or  by  offering :  nay,  rather  have  we  not  seen 
a  degree  the  sentence  fulfilled  on  many  who  have 
offered  the  wills  of  their  children  to  rise  above 
he  testimony  of  Truth.  Some  have  been  cut  off 
a  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  some  that  remain, 
nstead  of  adding  comfort  to  their  parents  in  the 
ecline  of  life,  have  been  instruments  of  bitterness, 
ven  "  to  consume  the  eyes  and  to  grieve  the  heart." 
ili  was  al>o  admonished,  by  being  reminded  of  the 
iviue  visitation  to  his  fathers,  when  "  they  were 
a  Egypt  in  Pharoah's  house;"  and  did  not  the 
ame  power  also  plainly  appear  even  unto  our 
ithers,  and  delivered  them  from  grievous  servi- 
ade  to  the  prince  of  this  world  (the  prince  of 
ne  power  of  the  air  and  airy  spirits),  who  still 
uleth  in  the  children  of  disobedience  ?  "  What 
ben  have  we  to  do  to  go  again  in  the  way  of 
jgypt,"  or  even  to  put  upon  our  children  any  of 
he  badges  of  the  house  of  bondage  from  which  we 
ave  been  redeemed  ;  or  what  can  it  avail  to  gar- 
ish the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers,  or  to  claim  a 
e^cent  from  the  faithful,  if  we  let  fall  their  testi- 
lony  and  example;  and  in  such  defect,  if  we  had 
prung  from  Noah,  Daniel  or  Job,  could  they  re- 
eem  either  son  or  daughter?    Could  even  the 


daughter  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  be  preserved 
when  she  went  out  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  ?  She  was  taken  in  a  snare  which  troubled 
Israel,  and  brought  even  him  (who  was  called  a 
prince  that  had  power  with  the  Most  High)  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  into  the  state  of  his 
household,  before  he  built  an  altar  to  renew  his 
covenant  in  Bethel :  where  in  the  day  of  his  dis- 
tress, he  had  been  favoured  with  an  heavenly  vi- 
sion when  he  anointed  the  pillar,  and  vowed  a  vow 
to  the  Lord. 

Seeing  then  that  many  of  our  children  have  not 
only  gone  out  to  see  the  people  of  the  land,  but 
have  introduced  their  habits  and  manners  among 
us,  have  we  not  also  need  to  cleanse  our  families 
from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  before  we  can  with 
clean  hands  offer  sacrifice,  or  availingly  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ? 

Our  ancient  Friends  compared  the  marks  of  the 
world's  spirit  in  clothing  to  the  signs  of  leprosy, 
which  sometimes  appeared  not  only  on  the  bodies, 
but  also  on  the  garments,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  if  we  can- 
not consistently  gratify  our  children  in  their  de- 
sires after  those  things  which  our  forefathers  con- 
sidered as  the  plague  of  leprosy ;  much  less  if  pa- 
rent's kept  their  places,  would  the  spots  of  the 
world  appear  upon  innocent  babes,  before  they 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left;  yet  in  whom 
the  propensities  of  the  world  might  too  soon  appear 
without  the  aid  of  such  early  cultivation  by  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  to  whom,  in  such  instances,  a 
double  portion  of  blame  must  attach  :  who,  in- 
stead of  dedicating  them  to  divine  disposal  for 
Nazarites  or  for  prophets,  seem  to  dedicate  them 
to  the  world  by  fixing  its  badges  upon  them,  which 
are  snares  likely  to  entangle  their  unfolding  facul- 
ties, and  also  to  promote  a  desire  for  liberty  in 
those  who  are  more  grown;  and  is  not  this  like 
giving  the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink  and  saying  unto 
the  prophets,  "  Prophesy  not?" 

The  effect  of  a  worldly  spirit  is  doubtless  ap- 
parent in  many  things  amongst  us  besides  dress. 
Even  deviations  from  simplicity  and  conformity  to 
the  world  may  be  observed  in  the  houses  and 
equipages  of  some  who  appear  plain  in  their  ap- 
parel, which  cannot  fail  to  be  an  occasion  of  stum- 
bling to  the  youth  amongst  us,  and  also  to  the  se- 
rious of  other  societies;  and  we  have  each  need  to 
look  well  to  our  respective  propensities,  and  con- 
sider whose  mark  or  standard  we  bear.  But  an 
imitation  of  the  world  in  dress  is  the  object  and 
subject  of  these  remarks ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
deviation  amongst  us  that  is  so  general,  that  so 
immediately  attaches  to  our  persons,  and  seems  to 
affect  sobriety  and  modesty,  so  much  as  dress, 
though  considered  by  some  of  the  professors  of 
Truth  as  a  thing  of  little  consequence.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  so  opposed  to  the  testimonies 
of  our  predecessors,  it  is  alleged  that  some,  who 
appear  in  modish  habits,  are  evidently  under  seri- 
ous impressions,  and  discover  much  religious  sensi- 
bility; whilst  other?,  in  a  plain  dress,  but  too 
plainly  evince  that  an  earthly  spirit  hath  absorbed 
the  dew  of  their  youth ;  but  it  would  be  a  super- 
ficial conclusion  to  infer  from  hence  that  dress  is  of 
no  importance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  of  Encouragement, 
It  seems  the  part  of  faith  to  recognize  in  the 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  the  hand  of 
mercy  and  wisdom,  believing  that  He  who  created 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  is  yet  able  and 
disposed  to  work  for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  and 
the  glory  of  his  own  ever-blessed  and  worthy  name. 
Unto  all  things  he  hath  appointed  their  season,  and 


these  we  are  bound  to  believe  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  those  that  love  and  fear  him  ;  so  that 
the  Lamb  and  bis  followers  shall  have  the  victory, 
even  though  trials  and  temptations,  and  manifold 
sufferings  be  their  allotment — though  the  enemy 
may  be  permitted  to  magnify  himself  and  roar 
against  them. 

To  the  tribulated  followers  of  a  suffering  Re- 
deemer, there  seems  a  word  of  encouragement,  from 
Him  who  "maketh  darkness  his  secret  place,"  and 
"  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet."  The  wing 
of  his  goodness  is  still  over  his  church  and  people, 
whom  he  will  deliver  from  the  pride  of  man,  and 
hide  from  the  strife  of  tongues;  scattering  and 
subduing  their  enemies  by  his  own  holy  power, 
even  as  in  former  days  when  the  persecutor  and 
defier  was  laid  low.  The  spirit  of  self-exaltation, 
from  whose  vaunting  we  have  suffered,  being 
brought  thereby  into  captivity,  the  Lord  will  lift 
up  his  standard  against,  so  that  it  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  prevail  against  the  cause  of  our  espousal, 
as  we  continue  to  wrestle  for  the  blessing  of  deliv- 
erance and  preservation. 

To  the  wrestling  seed,  the  Lord  will  continue  to 
manifest  himself,  causing  them  in  due  season  to 
behold  of  the  travail  of  their  souls  and  be  satis- 
fied; and  "the  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when 
the  Lord  bringeth  again  Zion,"  she  "shall  be  re- 
deemed with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with 
righteousness,"  to  the  praise  of  his  name  and  the 
joy  and  rejoicing  of  all  his  children. 

In  sufferings  and  deliverances,  it  seems  not  de- 
signed or  meet  that  we  should  have  respect  to  our- 
selves alone,  but  also  to  the  good  of  others,  and 
the  glory  of  God  ;  and  that  the  cry  of  the  church 
should  be,  "  God  be  merciful  to  us,  and  bless  us, 
and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us :"  and  for  this 
end,  "  That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  and 
thy  saving  health  among  all  nations^;"  and  again, 
"  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and 
uphold  me  by  thy  free  spirit ;  then  will  I  teach 
transgressors  thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  con- 
verted unto  thee;"  so  that  when  she  who  hath  been 
tossed  upon  the  waves  of  affliction  and  temptation 
shall  be  brought  out  of  the  furnace,  there  may 
come  out  with  her  abundance  of  blessings.  "  Oh 
Judah,  he  hath  set  a  harvest  for  thee,  when  I  re- 
turned the  captivity  of  my  people." 

A  time  of  deep  suffering  and  proving  seems  to 
have  ever  been  the  allotment  of  the  church,  before 
it  hath  been  redeemed  from  accumulated  corrup- 
tions, and  brought  again  into  the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  the  enjoyment  of  harmony  and  peace. 
And  may  we  not  now  believe  that  the  darkness 
and  cloudiness  through  which  we  have  been  pass- 
sing — and  in  which  we  seem  still  to  be  groping, 
even  till  the  night  is  at  hand — is  but  the  prelude 
to  a  brighter  day,  when  the  dispersed  of  Judah, 
and  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  may  again  be  gathered, 
by  the  same  divine  Power  which  raised  us  up  in 
the  beginning  to  be  a  people.  Let  this  be  our 
faith — knowing  that  the  greatest  darkness  some- 
times precedes  the  brightest  day,  and  this  near  the 
time  of  its  dawning — that  we  may  witness  a  cor- 
responding experience.  « As  thou  hast  believed, 
so  be  it  done  unto  thee."  Let  us  seek  thus  to  be- 
lieve, humbling  ourselves  under  the  migfyty  hand 
of  God,  which  is  upon  us  for  good,  even  that  He 
may  bring  down  the  hills  and  exalt  the  valleys. 
Eleventh  month,  1861. 


Where  the  river  is  the  deepest  the  water  glides 
the  smoothest.  Empty  casks  sound  most,  whereas 
the  well-fraught  vessel  silences  its  own  sound ;  and 
as  the  shadow  of  the  sun  is  largest  when  his  beams 
are  lowest,  so  we  are  always  least  when  we  make 
ourselves  the  greatest. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SHARPLESS. 
John  Sharpless,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Sharp- 
less,  of  Ridley,  near  Chester,  was  born  sometime  in 
the  year  1699.  He  was  married  on  the  18th  of 
Ninth  month,  1725,  to  Mary  Key,  who  soon  de- 
ceased, and  on  the  31st  of  First  month,  1729,  he 
was  united  to  Elizabeth  Ashbridgc.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  sound,  judicious  Friend,  and  stood 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  station  of  an  elder 
He  deceased  Eighth  month  17th,  1769,  aged 
seventy  years.  His  widow  survived  him  but  a  tew 
months,  dying  Twelfth  month  18tb,  1769,  aged 
fifty-eight  years. 

Phebe  Hadly,  a  minister,  deceased  Third 
month  4th,  of  the  year  1769. 

Sarah  Beaumont,  an  elder  of  Wrightstown, 
deceased  Third  month  18th,  of  the  year  1769. 

Esther  Atkinson,  an  elder  of  Burlington,  de 
ceased  Ninth  month  9th  of  the  year  1769. 

And  during  the  same  year,  the  particular  date 
not  reported,  the  following  elders  deceased,  viz : — 

MARGARET  ROSE  and  MARGARET  BUNTING,  both 
of  Germantown;  MARGARET  BACON,  of  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  mary  shotwell,  of  Bahway,  and 
JOHN  Williams  of  Shrewsbury. 

NICHOLAS  AUSTIN. 

Nicholas  Austin  was  born  about  the  Tenth  mo.i 
1695,  in  New  England.  His  residence  after  man- 
hood was  at  Abington,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  pretty  early  in  life  brought  under  the  power  of 
Truth,  and  was  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  church. 
On  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  1721,  he  was  married 
at  Abingtou  to  Jane  Fletcher.  About  the  same  time 
he  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  in  which  he  laboured 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends,  and  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  blessed  cause  of  Truth,  for  nearly 
or  quite  fifty  years.  His  first  certificate  for  tra- 
velling abroad  was  granted  him  Sixth  month  6th, 
1723,  to  visit  New  England,  and  Thomas  Fletcher, 
a  valuable  Friend,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
an  account,  was  his  companion.  In  the  year  1728, 
he  again  visited  New  England,  bringing  returning 
certificates  that  his  44  visit  was  acceptable,"  his 
"testimony  edifying"  and  "  his  conversation  agree- 
able." In  1733,  he  visited  Long  Island  and  New 
England,  as  he  did  again  in  1740,  with  a  valuable 
fellow  labourer  in  the  Gospel,  Thomas  Wood.  In 
1744,  he  received  a  certificate  to  visit  the  northern 
colonies,  and  in  1747  he  was  again  generally 
through  New  England.  In  all  these  visits  he 
brought  back  with  him  testimonials  of  the  unity 
of  Friends  with  his  Gospel  labours.  Being  left 
a  widower,  he,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1753, 
married  Sarah  Field,  a  fellow  helper  in  the  Gospel, 
of  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  who  after  minister- 
ing to  his  comfort  for  eleven  years,  was  taken  to 
receive  the  reward  of  well  doing,  leaving  him  yet 
toiling  in  the  church  militant.  Beside  his  various 
travels  abroad,  he  was  industrious  in  his  Master's 
servico  near(  home,  and  having  finished  the  work 
allotted  him  below,  he  was  gathered  home  in  peace, 
First  month  15th,  1770,  being  seventy- four  years 
and  four  months  old. 


MARY  NICHOLS. 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Nichols,  was  born  in 
England,  about  the  year  1 680.  The  time  of  their 
marriage  is  unknown,  but  they  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate for  themselves  and  children  from  a  meeting 
at  Bugby,  in  Staffordshire,  dated  Seventh  month 
2l8tj  1711.  This  certificate  was  accepted  by  Phila- 


delphia Monthly  Meeting,  Sixth  month  9th,  1712 
These  Friends  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  city,  but  re- 
moved with  their  family  first  to  Concord  in  1714, 
and  from  thence  to  within  the  limits  of  Newark 
Monthly  Meeting,  about  the  close  of  1715,  the  certi- 
ficate from  Concord  bearing  date  First  month  12th, 
1716,  being  received  at  Newark  for  them  in  the 
following  month. 

Although  no  mention  is  made  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Newark  of  the  fact,  yet  it 
appears  that  Mary  stood  in  the  station  of  an  ac- 
knowledged minister.  At  least  she  did  a  few 
years  afterwards,  and  no  notice  of  her  recommen- 
dation can  be  found.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  members  of  that  monthly  meeting,  abund- 
antly employed  in  the  discipline  and  in  religious 
visits  to  the  families  of  Friends.  Her  services  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  were  acceptable  to  the 
church,  and  she  long  laboured  in  the  unity  of  the  one 
spirit,  and  died  in  near  fellowship  with  the  faith- 
ful in  Christ  Jesus.  Her  death  took  place  Third 
month  14th,  1770,  being  very  aged,  probably 
about  ninety  years  old. 

JOSIAH  FOSTER. 

Josiah  Foster  was  born  in  Bhode  Island  about 
the  year  1682,  of  honest  parents,  professors  of  the 
Truth,  as  held  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  From  his  own  account  it  appears  that 
in  his  youthful  days  he  was  fond  of  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  lived  much  In  its  spirit.  Soon  after 
arriving  at  manhood  he  removed  to  the  province 
of  West  Jersey,  where  he  settled  at  Evesham, 
marrying  Anne,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Burden. 
He  was  then,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  a  sober 
orderly  citizen,  but  he  had  not  known  a  thorough 
ge  of  heart,  and  reconciliation  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  He  was  first  ef- 
fectually reached  through  the  powerful  ministry 
of  our  Friend,  Thomas  Wilson,  and  remainin 
faithful  to  the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace  then 
granted  him,  he  grew  in  the  saving  knowledge  of 
the  Truth.  Though  abiding  under  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  watching  unto  prayer,  he  witnessed  his 
own  strong  will  to  be  brought  down  and  subdued. 
In  after  life,  he  could  not  but  with  fervent  grati- 
tude at  seasons,  pour  forth  his  acknowledgment  to 
the  Father  of  mercies  for  the  blessed  visitations 
and  assisting  baptisms  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  He 
knew  from  heart-felt  experience,  that  it  was  not 
by  works  of  righteousness,  but  by  his  own  mercy 
that  the  Lord  saveth  us,  even  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Yea,  he  had  witnessed  these  shed  on  him  abund- 
antly through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

He  grew  in  grace,  became  a  father  and  an  elder 
in  the  church,  anxiously  concerned  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth.  His  heart  longed  that  that  blessed  spirit 
of  grace  and  Truth,  which  had  in  measure  set  him 
free  from  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  might  reach 
unto  others,  and  that  many,  yea,  all  the  human 
family  might  be  gathered  thereunto.  He  was  a 
judicious  father  in  the  Truth,  giving  tender  advice 
and  counsel  to  such  as  were  seeking  to  act  under 
holy  influence,  yet  he  was  a  sharp  reprover  of  ob- 
stinate sinners.  His  honest,  unflinching  support 
of  right  in  conduct  and  conversation,  gave  great 
force  to  his  advice  and  his  reproofs.  In  con- 
versation he  was  free,  and  was  easy  of  access.  In 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  his  deportment 
was  awfully  reverent  aud  unaffectedly  grave,  as  in 
solemn  waiting  he  laboured  for  the  arisings  of  life. 
This  qualified  him  in  many  ways  to  serve  the  church 
and  his  brethren. 

He  was  of  a  benevolent  spirit;  his  house  and  his 
heart  were  open  for  the  cordial  entertainment  of 


.strangers,  especially  those  who  were  travelling  ii 
the  service  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Yet  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  the  memberi 
of  his  own  Beligious  Society.  His  heart  expandec 
in  love  towards  all,  and  being  hlessed  with  a  sufli 
ciency  of  this  world's  goods,  he  was  enabled  by  i 
kindly  distribution  at  times,  to  make  the  hearts  o 
many  widows  and  fatherless  children  rejoice.  H< 
was  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and  in  his  own  famib 
an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender  and  judicioui 
father,  and  a  good  master.  In  society  he  was  i 
kind  and  peaceable  neighbour,  having  the  love  o 
most  or  all  of  those  acquainted  with  him.  Hi 
conversation  and  conduct  demonstrated  to  thos< 
around  him,  that  he  had  learned  the  christian  les 
son  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  wish  other 
to  do  to  him.  His  example  herein  was  well  worths 
the  following  of  all,  especially  of  those  who  niak< 
profession  of  the  same  blessed  Truth  unto  whicl 
he  had  mercifully  been  led. 

Having  by  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  care  ant 
industry  realized  a  good  estate,  he  desired  to  b( 
released  from  the  cares  and  cumbers  of  mud 
business,  and  to  attain  this  end  he  removes 
to  Mount  Holly  a  few  years  before  his  death 
Here  retaining  his  integrity,  love  for  the  truth,  liv 
ing  in  good  esteem  with  all,  his  faculties  little  im 
paired  by  age,  he  quietly  and  peacefully  lived  untij 
an  apoplectic  stroke  came  upon  him.  Being  thereb 
rendered  unable  to  assist  himself  he  returned 
Evesham,  where,  in  the  dwelling  of  his  son, 
awaited  the  call  of  his  Lord  to  come  up  higher, 
lively  sense  of  divine  mercy  and  goodness  accom 
panied  him  to  the  last,  of  which  he  frequently  gavi 
evidence.    His  departure  took  place  Fifth  montl 
9th,  1770,  he  being  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  o 
his  age. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Manufactures  of  Philadelphia. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  well-informed  men 
that  Philadelphia,  including  a  circle  of  ten  mile 
radius — was  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  dis 
tricts  in  the  world,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  variet 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  its  products.  A  recen 
report  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  give 
much  curious  information  on  this  subject,  some  ex 
tracts  from  which,  will  no  doubt,  interest  many  o 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  The  report  em 
braces  a  complete  and  authentic  census  of  th 
manufactures  of  the  city,  which  it  is  said,  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  of  establishments,  persons  em 
ployed,  aud  value  of  production,  the  like  return 
from  most  single  States  in  the  Union.  The  valm 
of  textile  fabrics  made,  is  greater  than  that  for  th 
entire  city  and  state  of  New  York  in  1855;  tha 
of  iron  and  its  manufacture  is  nearly  equal,  am 
the  aggregate  of  all  clases  for  this  city  alone,  i 
half  that  of  the  aggregate  manufactures  of  Nev 
York  city  and  state  in  1855.  In  this  last  name< 
account,  also,  the  flour- mills,  tanneries,  saw-milh|  k 
salt  works,  lime  and  other  large  country  products 
amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollar? 
leaving  a  little  over  two  hundred  million  for  al 
others.  "  Taking  from  the  total  production  of  th 
city,  every  article  of  local  consumption,  there  re 
mains  a  sum  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  valu 
of  goods  made  here,  and  distributed  to  all  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  almost  of  the  world 
The  exchange  which  this  export  brings  to  Phila 
delphia  is  the  main  source  of  its  wealth,  the  basi 
of  its  prosperity  and  the  assurance  of  its  perma| 
nent  growth.  The  population  of  the  city  is  no^ 
fully  600,000,  with  additions  to  its  built  up  are| 
taking  place  during  the  present  year,  sufficient  t 
accommodate  at  least  15,000  persons.  One  bun! 
dred  thousand  adults  are  engaged  strictly  in  manu! 
facturcs  and  in  establishments  producing  at  leas 
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five  hundred  dollars  yearly  ;  while  probably  5000 
should  be  added  to  this  number,  for  manufactures 
of  a  grade  producing  less  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars worth,  and  occupying  but  a  part  of  the  time  of 
one  or  more  persons.  These  minor  occupations 
may  probably  be  placed  at  half  a  million  of  dollars 
in  value."  "  The  utmost  pains"  says  the  intelli- 
gent and  laborious  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
[Trade,  Lorin  Blodget,  to  whom  the  duty  of  mak- 
ling  this  investigation  was  intrusted — "  have  been 
taken  to  verify  every  return  in  detail,  and  to 
[prepare  every  summary  from  accurate  original  de- 
tails only.  The  summaries  were  computed  with 
care,  and  stand  just  as  the  final  additions  made 
them,  no  class  having  been  estimated  for." 
I  The  whole  amount  of  manufactured  goods  is 
summed  up  as  being  152,355,318  dollars;  being 
the  product  of  6467  establishments,  employing 
i75,535  males  and  32,396  females,  the  capital  in- 
vested in  them  being  §81,608,502,  and  the  value 
of  raw  materials  employed  $77,473,677.  If  we 
•deduct  twelve  per  cent,  for  interest  and  wear  and 
tear  of  capital,  these  figures  will  leave  a  gross  sum 
tfor  wages  and  profit  on  capital,  of  about  six  hundred 
dollars  per  hand  employed. 

This  aggregate  is  distributed  as  follows — 
Textile  fabrics,  including  cotton,  woolen,  mixed 
.cotton  and  woolen  goods,  silk  and  hair-cloth,  30,- 
i338,917  dollars,  produced  in  641  establishments, 
lemploying  13,234  males  and  13,040  females,  and 
iSl  3,833,266  of  capital,  with  a  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials of  SI  5,81 1,309. 

i  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  in  whole  or 
ipart,  21,594,097  dollars,  produced  in  873  establish- 
ments, employing  15,876  males  and  56  females, 
<the  capital  invested  being  15,295,785  dollars,  and 
the  value  of  raw  materials  9,053,201  dollars. 

The  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  amount  to 
4,030,380  dollars,  and  employ  1,671  males  and 
278  females.  To  this  must  be  added  the  amount 
of  the  coinage  at  the  mint,  5,687,032  dollars,  which 
(includes  §354,000  of  copper  and  nickel  coinage, 
)or  nearly  35  J  million  cents. 

\  The  manufactures  of  wood  amount  to  6,153,715 
,dollars,  being  produced  at  592  establishments,  em- 
ploying 4,855  males  and  15  females,  the  capital 
invested  being  §3,278,652,  and  the  value  of  the 
,raw  materials,  §2,457,954. 

Of  glass,  potteries  and  bricks,  the  amount  is  esti- 
mated at  3,665,106  dollars,  produced  in  96  estab- 
ilishments,  and  employing  2,892  hands.  This  es- 
timate includes  20  glass  works,  producing  1,200,- 
1 000  dollars,  owned  and  the  glass  sold  here,  but 
located  in  New  Jersey. 

In  and  near  the  city  are  19  paper  mills,  produc- 
ing annually,  6,160  tons  of  paper,  valued  at  1,- 
323,160  dollars,  and  employing  299  males,  and 
165  females. 

i    Newspaper  publishers,  printers,  book-binders 
aoji  book-sellers  produce  annually,  6,441,403  dol- 
lars, and  employ  2,933  males  and  943  females, 
i    The  manufacture  of  clothing  and  apparel  is 
carried  on  in  1,523  establishments,  employs  14,- 
1 142  males  and  .16,389  females,  and  the  grand  to- 
tal of  all  objects  of  clothing  and  articles  of  per- 
i  sonal  wear  is  23,758,546  dollars. 
I     The  manufactures  of  leather,  exclusive  of  boots 
,  and  shoes,  amount  to  5,028,552  dollars,  those  of 
i  soaps,  candles  and  oils,  to  4,261,916  dollars,  and 
i  of  chemicals  and  of  associated  articles,  to  6,014,- 
458  dollars. 

i  The  details  of  these  enormous  aggregates  are 
i  curious  and  interesting.    The  baker's  bread,  ship 

bread  and  crackers  mount  up  to  2,214,856  dol- 
,  lars,  and  employ  878  males  and  34  females. 

The  willow  basket  and  cedar  ware  sum  up 

123,518  dollars, — the  ink  and  shoe  blacking  to 


265,000,  the  boots  and  shoes  to  5,330,000,  the 
malt  liquors  to  2,223,000  dollars. 

Twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bricks 
are  made — eighteen  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  cabinet  ware  and  two  million  dollars 
worth  of  candles  and  soap. 

The  carpets  show  three  millions — chandeliers 
one  million,  men's  clothing  ten  millions,  roasted 
and  ground  coffee  half  a  million,  stoves  and  hol- 
low ware  of  iron  1,300,000,  envelopes  48,000 
dollars,  glue  and  curled  hair  560,000,  hats  1,- 
164,000,  maps  118,000,  ladies'  cloaks  700,000, 
laces,  straw  goods  and  other  millinery,  a  million, 
morocco  leather,  and  newspapers,  each  1,700,- 
000,  paper  hangings  nearly  half  a  million,  photo- 
graphs 167,000,  artificial  limbs  53,000,  artificial 
flowers  56,000  and  artificial  teeth  324,000  dol- 
lars. The  marble  cutters  produce  a  million  of 
dollars,  the  meat  curers  four  and  a  half  million, 
the  calico  printers,  four  million.  Razor  straps 
amount  to  17,500  dollars,  saddle  and  harness  to  a 
million,  segars  to  a  million  and  a  quarter,  the  sew- 
ing machines  to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  spun 
silk  to  half  a  million,  the  silk  fringes  and  trimmings 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter,  starch  to  210,000,  re- 
fined sugar  to  6,356,000,  tallow  to  half  a  million, 
trunks  and  carpet-bags  to  200,000,  type  and 
stereotype  plates  to  420,000,  umbrellas  to  1,- 
200,000,  and  vinegar  to  183,000  dollars. 

The  population  dependant  on  these  artizans  for 
support  is  probably  not  less  than  four  hundred  thous- 
sand  in  a  community  of  at  leastseven  hundred  thous- 
and, that  being  the  probable  population  of  the 
area  represented  in  these  reports.  When  we  re- 
flect that  each  family  of  this  vast  labouring  hive 
around  us,  occupies  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
separate  brick  house,  built  with  due  attention  to 
convenience  and  ventilation,  provided  amply  with 
pure  water,  gas  and  cooking  ranges,  when  we 
see  that  all  the  means  of  living  are  cheap  and 
abundant,  when  we  glance  in  passing  into  the 
neatly  furnished  apartments,  and  see  the  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  plenty  everywhere  apparent, 
when  we  know  that  the  means  of  good  instruction 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  children  of  all,  and 
survey  the  quiet  decorum  and  contented  industry 
so  generally  prevalent,  we  have  great  occasion  to 
rejoice  over  the  solid,  and  we  may  hope  enduring 
prosperity  of  the  great  city  founded  by  William 
Penn. 


The  Pin  of  Scandal. — Wilberforce  relates  that 
at  one  time  he  found  himself  chronicled  as  "  St. 
Wilberforce"  in  an  opposing  journal,  and  the  fol- 
lowing given  as  an  instance  of  his  Pharisaism  : 

"  He  was  lately  seen,"  says  the  journal,  "  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  Bath  pump-room,  reading 
his  prayers  like  his  predecessors  of  old,  who 
prayed  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  to  be  seen  of 
men." 

"  As  there  is  generally," said  Wilberforce,  "some 
slight  circumstance  which  perverseness  turns  into 
reproach,  I  began  to  reflect,  and  I  soon  found  the 
occasion  of  the  calumny.  It  was  this  :  I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  pump-room,  in  conversation  with  a 
friend  ;  a  passage  was  quoted  from  Horace,  the 
accuracy  of  which  was  questioned,  and  as  I  had  a 
Horace  in  my  pocket,  1  took  it  out  and  read  the 
words.  This  was  the  plain  'bit  of  wire'  which 
factious  malignity  sharpened  into  a  pin  to  pierce 
my  reputation." 

How  many  ugly  pins  have  been  manufactured 
out  of  smaller  bits  of  wire  than  even  that ! 

There  is  no  other  way  than  whole-hearted  and 
honest-hearted  Christianity  to  attain  the  heavenly 
kingdom. 


Selected. 

LINES  ON  A  SKELETON. 
Exactly  forty  years  ago,  the  London  Morning  Chroni- 
cle published  a  poem,  entitled  "Lines  on  a  Skeleton," 
which  excited  much  attention.  Every  effort,  even  to 
the  offering  of  a  reward  of  fifty  guineas,  was  vainly 
made  to  discover  the  author.  All  that  ever  transpired 
was,  that  the  poem,  in  a  fair,  clerkly  hand,  was  found 
near  a  skeleton  of  remarkable  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  London,  and  that  the  Curator  of  the  Museum 
had  sent  them  to  Terry,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle : 

Behold  this  ruin  !  'twas  a  skull, 

Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full ; 

This  narrow  cell  was  life's  retreat ; 

This  space  was  thought's  mysterious  seat ; 

What  beauteous  visions  filled  this  spot  I 

What  dreams  of  pleasure — long  forgot  I 

Nor  Hope,  nor  Love,  nor  Joy,  nor  Fear, 

Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye  ; 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void — 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed, 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed, 

But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  beamed, 

That  eye  shall  be  forever  bright, 

When  stars  and  sun  are  sunk  in  night. 

Within  this  hollow  cavern  hung 

The  ready,  swift  and  tuneful  tongue; 

If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdained, 

And  where  it  could  not  praise,  was  chained — 

If  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke, 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke — 

This  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 

When  time  unveils  eternity. 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine  I 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine? 
To  hew  the  rock  or  wear  the  gem 
Can  little  now  avail  to  them  ! 
But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought, 
Or  comfort  for  the  mourner  brought, 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  wait  on  wealth  or  fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod?. 
If  from  the  bovvers  of  ease  they  fled, 
To  seek  affliction's  humble  shed — 
If  grandeur's  guilty  bride  they  spurned, 
And  home  to  virtue's  cot  returned — 
These  feet  with  angel's  wings  shall  vie, 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky. 

Tor  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

LOVE  TO  MAN. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  came  in  the  fulness  of  Di- 
vine love,  to  save  those  who  were  ready  to  perish. 
He  laid  down  his  life  for  sinners,  that  they,  through 
faith  in  him,  might  witness  their  sins  forgiven  them, 
and  those  cleansing  baptisms  which  prepare  for  an 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  purity  and  peace. 
Such  love  for  the  souls  of  men  sunk  in  sin  and 
wretchedness,  has  in  measure  actuated  many  of  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  since  his  day.  Some 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  so  longed  for  the 
everlasting  happiness  of  all  their  fellow  beings,  that 
nothing  seemed  too  near  or  too  dear  for  them  to  part 
with  if  the  sacrifice  might  only  tend  to  promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  one  poor  sinner  The  love  of 
others  in  greater  or  less  perfection  is  a  fruit  which 
the  heart  of  every  true  christian  must  bring  forth. 
We  must,  if  we  have  witnessed  the  love  of  the  Sav- 
iour richly  blessed  to  us,  earnestly  long  that  others 
may  partake  of  the  like  happiness.  Our  longings 
for  their  spiritual  good  will  tend  also  to  quicken 
our  desire  for  their  earthly  comforts.  We  shall 
feel  for  their  trials,  we  shall  endeavour  to  mitigate 
their  sufferings,  and  if  we  can,  by  any  exertion  of 
our  own,  we  shall  turn  away  calamities  from  them. 
'Many  instances  might  be  given  of  ministers  of  the 
[Gospel,  and  of  earnest  hearted  lovers  of  the  Truth, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


not  called  to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  devoting 
themselves,  and  all  that  they  have  had,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men.  Love  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
has  given  birth  to  love  for  all  those  for  whom  he 
died. 

I  have  had  brought  to  my  remembrance  this 
afternoon  a  case  in  which  a  poor  christian  woman 
and  her  young  children,  were  the  means,  under 
Providence,  of  saving  many  lives.  I  had  been 
musing  on  that  love  which  prompts  to  earnest  en- 
deavours to  benefit  man's  spiritual  condition,  when 
this  incident,  showing  the  earnestness  of  human  love 
and  sympathy  for  their  bodily  comfort  and  preserva- 
tion, came  into  mind.  At  first  I  did  not  see  how 
the  anecdote  illustrated  the  subject  of  my  previous 
thoughts,  but  the  more  I  mused  the  more  harmony 
appeared  between  them.  Let  us  give  a  brief  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  which  was  narrated  by  an  indi- 
vidual named  Sherbourn.  He  was  a  conductor  on 
a  railroad  through  Western  Virginia.  In  that 
part  of  the  country,  the  population  being  small,  the 
number  of  stations  were  few  and  of  course  far  be- 
tween. In  one  place  the  road  passed  on  the  hill 
side  above  a  valley  lying  amid  the  peaks  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  In  this  valley  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  station,  resided  a  widow  of  the  name  of 
Graff,  with  her  three  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  not  over  twelve  years.  A  few  acres  around 
their  small  cottage  were  well  cultivated,  and  in 
summer  time  the  children  always  looking  nice  and 
clean,  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  the  station, 
three  miles  off,  with  berries  to  sell  to  the  passen- 
gers. The  conductor,  who  had  children  of  his  own, 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  little  girls,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  well  disciplined,  and  brought 
up  in  the  love  and  fear  of  their  Heavenly  Father, 
and  often  when  their  berries  were  sold  he  would 
invite  them  to  ride  in  the  cars,  stopping  it  near 
their  home  to  allow  them  to  get  out.  They  were 
thankful,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  love  grew  up 
between  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of 
1854,  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  snow  lay 
nearly  three  feet  deep  on  the  mountains  surrounding 
their  little  valley.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
the  Twelfth  month,  there  was  suddenly  a  change 
in  the  temperature,  it  became  warm  and  rained 
heavily.  Much  of  the  snow  was  swept  from  the 
mountains,  laying  the  vallies  under  water.  That 
night  the  train  with  Sherbourn  in  it,  was  pas- 
sing along  the  road.  It  was  intensely  dark,  when 
about  midnight  a  sharp  whistle  from  the  engine 
started  him  to  his  feet.  He  knew  there  was  dan- 
ger, and  sprung  towards  the  nearest  brake,  but  the 
brakesmen  were  all  at  their  posts  and  the  train 
soon  was  brought  to  a  stand.  With  his  lantern 
in  hand  the  conductor  passed  out.  There  was  a 
great  fire  of  pine  logs,  and  a  small  distance  before 
the  train  was  a  deep  gulf,  which  the  snow  and 
rain  from  the  mountain  in  rushing  down  into  the  val- 
ley, had  torn  away.  One  minute  more  of  onward 
progress,  and  the  whole  train  bad  been  precipitated 
into  a  cbasm,  and  at  the  speed  in  which  they 
were  going,  it  had  been  morally  impossible  for  any 
individual  in  those  cars  to  have  escaped  with  life. 

The  widow  Graff  and  her  children  had  found 
out  that  a  slide  from  the  mountain  had  carried 
away  the  rail  road,  and  in  that  chilling  storm 
they  had  dragged  logs,  and  brought  light  brush 
Trom  their  house  in  the  valley  below,  had  built 
a  fire,  and  kept  it  up  as  a  beacon,  which  speaking 
vividly  of  danger,  ensured  the  safety  of  the  train. 
For  two  hours  they  had  stood  beside  it,  drenched 
with  rain  and  sleet.  As  Sherbourn  came  to  them, 
the  widow  grasped  his  arm,  and  ejaculating  thanks 
to  her  Heavenly  Father  that  they  had  given 
warning  in  time,  she  said  she  would  have  lost 


her  life  rather  than  the  train  should  not  have 
been  stopped.  "  Oh  1  I  prayed  that  we  might 
stop  the  train,  and  my  God,  I  thank  thee  !"  The 
children  were  crying  for  joy,  and  near  by  stood 
the  engineer,  firemen  and  brakesmen,  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks. 

The  conductor  returned  to  the  cars,  and  on  in- 
forming the  passengers  of  the  wonderful  escape 
they  had  made,  the  men  and  many  of  the  women 
turned  out  in  the  storm  to  see.  When  they 
returned,  their  pale  faces  gave  evidence  that  they 
felt  from  what  a  death  they  had  been  saved,  through 
the  christian  heroism  of  the  widow  and  her  children, 
and  they  raised  in  the  cars  a  purse  containing 
$460,  which  they  presented  to  her.  She  declined 
for  a  long  time  to  receive  any  reward  for  the  per- 
formance of  her  duty,  but  it  being  suggested  that 
it  should  go  towards  enabling  her  to  educate  her 
children,  she  at  last  received  it  on  that  ground. 
The  railroad  company  built  her  a  neat  house,  gave 
her  and  her  children  a  free  pass  to  ride  on  their 
road,  and  orders  were  given  that  all  the  trains 
should  let  her  off  at  her  own  house.  The  conduc- 
tors needed  not  such  an  order,  they  fully  appreci- 
ated the  kindness  which  she  had  shown  them,  and 
were  prepared  to  return  it,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity offered. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  incident  brought  to  my 
memory,  and  as  I  mused,  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
something  like  the  feeling  which  prompted  that 
noble  widow  and  her  girls  in  that  stormy  night  to 
work  and  watch,  actuates  many  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  their  labours  for  the  good  of 
others.  Ah !  they  see,  that  many  of  their  fellow 
men  in  their  sinful  courses,  are  hastening  as  rapidly 
into  the  jaws  of  eternal  destruction,  as  surely  as 
that  night  train  was  hurrying  onward  in  darkness 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  that  awful  gulf.  In  va- 
rious ways  they  endeavour  to  stop  the  headlong 
career  of  such,  before  it  is  too  late.  Some  raise  a 
beacon  fire  of  awful  warning;  as  with  language  of 
energy  imbued  with  a  holy  love  of  souls  they  ex- 
claim— "  Why  will  ye  die  ?"  Some  follow  the  un- 
awakened,  or  it  may  be  the  despairing  sinner  into 
the  chamber  of  pestileuce,  that  if  it  may  be,  they 
may  be  enabled  even  from  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
to  lead  the  poor  sinner  to  the  arms  of  the  Saviour, 
who  can  save  to  the  very  uttermost  those  who 
come  unto  him.  Yes,  some  through  intense  love 
for  the  brotherhood,  have  laboured  even  in  the 
midst  of  pestilence  to  arouse,  to  alarm,  to  lead  the 
unawakened  to  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  to 
stir  up  the  faithful  yet  desponding  ones,  to  turn 
to  him  for  consolation,  and  have  joyfully  taken 
all  the  risk  which  the  polluted  atmosphere  they 
breathed  in  ministering  to  the  sick,  could  bring 
upon  them,  yea,  have  with  gladness  toiled  on,  when 
they  felt  assured  death  would  soon  be  their  portion. 

As  I  have  mused  on  the  love  for  the  souls  of 
others  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  saints, 
many  events  of  history  have  crowded  on  my  mind. 
I  have  thought  of  John  the  Evangelist,  following 
the  backsliding  youth  into  the  haunts  of  robbers 
to  reclaim  him;  of  Paul's  vehement  outburst  of 
love  towards  his  lost  brethren  of  the  house  of  Israel; 
and  of  Roger  Gill's  pressure  of  spirit  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  to  die  for  his  friends  there.  We  need  1 
not  give  a  list  of  those  in  whoso  actions  this  un- 
selfish love  has  been  in  dominion.  This  we  may 
be  assured  of,  that  every  true  christian  feels  it  stirr- 
ing within  him ;  the  brighter  and  heavenlier,  the 
more  he  resembles  his  Divine  Master,  who  died 
that  we  might  live,  who  gave  his  life,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 


Re  not  proud  of  riches,  but  afraid  of  them,  lest 
they  be  as  silver  bars  to  cross  the  way  to  heaven. 


Sleep. — The  first  sensation  of  drowsiness  is  na- 
ture's call  for  sleep.  Waking  shows  the  body  is 
rested.  After  the  degree  of  strength  of  which  the 
state  of  the  system  is  capable,  is  restored  by  sleep, 
longer  stay  in  bed  only  relaxes.  He  perverts  rea- 
son who,  by  a  habit  of  artificial  excitement,  keeps 
awake  so  late  that  he  is  not  ready  to  rise  by  day- 
break— nature's  undoubted  signal  for  quitting  re- 
pose, obedience  to  which  secures  a  desire  to  rest  at 
the  fit  hour.  Some  people  close  their  shutters 
against  it.  George  III.  consulted  his  household 
physicians  separately,  as  to  the  modes  of  life  con- 
ducive to  health  and  longevity ;  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  early  rising,  there  was  full  coincidence. 
Old  people,  examined  as  to  the  cause  of  their  lon- 
gevity, all  agree  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  early.  In  debili- 
tated people,  a  degree  of  fever,  or  something  re- 
sembling it,  comes  on  toward  evening ;  going  very 
early  to  bed  is  of  great  consequence  to  them. 
Rising  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual  often  gives 
a  vigour  which  nothing  else  can  produce.  Many 
people,  at  waking,  feel  a  disposition  to  rise ;  they 
lose  it  by  indulging  a  lethargic  state,  or  lolling 
awhile.  We  lose  vigour  by  lying  in  bed  in  health 
longer  than  for  sleep ;  the  mind  is  less  tranquil ; 
the  body  is  less  disposed  for  refreshing  sleep ;  ap- 
petite and  digestion  are  lessened.  After  long  or 
late  mental  exertion,  sleep  is  a  watch;  the  thoughts 
continue  themselves,  effecting  useless  fatigue.  Some 
people  cannot  go  to  sleep ;  they  hope  to  find  re- 
freshment in  an  additional  nap;  another,  and  an- 
other leaves  them  more  languid  ;  they  fancy  them- 
selves unfit  for  exertion  until  they  have  taken  a 
breakfast,  which  they  make  no  effort  to  merit. 
Nothing  breaks  up  the  strength  sooner  than  want 
of  sleep  at  the  hour  nature  obviously  designed  for 
repose,  marked  as  well  by  the  regular  return  of 
day  and  night,  as  by  our  own  feelings,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  artificial  habits.  Labour,  which  is  light 
in  the  day,  is  burthensome  in  the  night.  The  ac- 
cumulated stimuli  of  the  day  are  sufficient  for  the 
temporary  exhaustion  of  the  system ;  the  rest  of 
the  night  is  requisite  to  recruit  us  for  each  succes- 
sive day. 

Large  springs  should  send  forth  their  waters 
without  pumping.  Your  benevolence  should  seek 
the  poor,  before  the  poor  seek  your  benevolence. 
Hospitality  is  seed,  and  the  husbandman  does  not 
become  wealthy  by  saving  his  seed,  but  by  sowing 
it. 
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The  discipline  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
was  instituted  uuder  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
framed  for  the  building  up  and  preservation  of  the 
church  in  the  faith,  and  for  keeping  the  members 
in  the  observance  of  "  all  things  whatsoever  He 
had  commanded  them."  If  Christ  is  the  author 
of  that  faith  and  the  obligations  connected  with  it, 
then  any  change  which  modifies  the  one  or  lays 
waste  the  other,  must  be  unauthorized  by  him,  and 
hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  society. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  the  want  of  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  faith  of  Friends,  or  a 
departure  in  heart  from  it,  to  seek  for  a  change  in 
the  discipline  of  the  society,  as  it  was  established 
under  Divine  Wisdom,  by  faithful  members  in 
times  gone  by  ;  when  there  were  few  if  any  within 
its  borders  who  called  the  truth  of  its  doctrines 
and  testimonies  in  question  ;  when  their  obligation 
was  practically  exemplified  in  the  consistent  lives 
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of  those  who  promulgated  them  and  conducted  its 
affairs,  and  when  even  those  who  fell  short  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  testimonies  admitted,  at  least 
theoretically,  their  accordance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  gospel.  The  followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  while 
they  remained  within  the  society,  strove  to  do 
away  with  those  portions  of  the  discipline  which 
they  felt  to  be  barriers  to  the  acceptance  and  diffu- 
sion of  their  unsound  sentiments,  and  when  they 
went  out  from  it,  they  carried  their  wishes  into 
execution.  The  history  of  the  society  shows  it 
has  been  thus  in  every  instance  where  any  portion 
of  the  members,  larger  or  smaller,  has  swerved 
from  the  acknowledged  faith,  and  sought  to  intro- 
duce into  it,  modifications  and  novelties,  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  simple  spiritual  religion  ever 
maintained  by  Friends. 

This  should  make  all  doubly  cautious  about 
tampering  with  the  long  established  rules  of  the 
society,  or  attempting  to  discard  or  weaken  those 
restrictions  which  are  designed  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers in  walking  within  the  straight  and  narrow 
way,  and  which  under  the  Divine  blessing  have 
been  more  or  less  instrumental  in  so  doing  for 
thousands. 

So  intimately  are  the  testimonies  of  Truth  held 
by  the  society  connected  together,  so  dependent  is 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole  system  of 
church  government  upon  a  faithful  maintenance 
of  each  and  every  part,  that  we  may  be  assured, 
wherever  there  is  a  voluntary  surrender  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  discipline  in  order  to  allow  of  greater 
latitude  in  doctrine,  or  to  sanction  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  unconvinced  of  or  unwilling  to  up- 
hold all  the  testimonies  Friends  are  called  to  bear, 
it  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  continued  and  wider 
departures, — the  first  false  step  into  a  broad  way, 
which  unless  retraced,  will  lead  further  and  further 
from  the  place  of  peace  and  safety.  It  is  the  or- 
dinary course  of  declension.  Unfaithfulness  brings 
weakness  and  dimness,  and  increases  the  tendency 
to  lower  the  standard  still  more,  until  meetings 
'may  find  themselves  yielding  progressively  to  an 
influence  at  first  hardly  recognized,  and  becoming 
advocates  for  things  they  would  once  have  unhesi- 
tatingly condemned  as  totally  irreconcilable  with 
lour  religious  profession. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  com- 
munication in  last  month's  number  of  The  British 
;  Friend,  which  we  think  strikingly  illustrates  the 
continuous  series  of  changes  from  "the  good  old 
way"  of  our  religious  Society,  which  must  legiti- 
mately follow  from  the  alterations  made  in  the 
discipline  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 

When  the  proposition  was  made  to  that  meeting 
to  strike  out  of  the  fourth  query  the  part  which 
related  to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  ap- 
parel, the  idea  was  studiously  inculcated  by  those 
who  advocated  it  both  there  and  in  this  coun- 
try, that  no  intention  was  entertained  of  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  the  society's  testimony  to 
plainness,  or  to  introduce  any  new  practice  in 
dress  among  its  members :  it  was  merely  to 
take  the  words  out  of  the  query,  and  place 
them  in  the  advices.  Many  Friends  in  that 
meeting,  warned  it  that  the  desire  for  the  change 
proposed,  indicated  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  the  society,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  ob- 
ject professed  to  be  aimed  at,  the  effect  of  altering 
the  discipline  must  be  not  only  to  confirm  and  en- 
courage that  departure,  so  that  the  members  would 
become  assimilated  with  the  world  in  dress  and 
address,  but  it  would  open  the  way  for  other  testi- 
monies and  practices  of  the  society  being  brought 
linto  disesteem,  and  the  discipline  being  altered  to 
admit  of  other  innovations.  The  warning  was  dis- 
regarded, and  short  as  has  been  the  time  since  the 


alteration  was  made,  we  fear  the  prediction  is  fast 
being  fulfilled.  Already  many  who  take  an  active 
part  in  transacting  the  most  important  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  the  society,  neither  wear 
the  plain  dress  nor  adhere  to  the  form  of  speech, 
which  have  so  long  marked  the  consistent  Friend, 
and  several  have  been  recorded  as  ministers,  who 
are  in  the  same  category.  The  opinion  is  freely 
expressed  that  all  outward  distinguishing  marks  of 
a  Friend  ought  to  be  done  away,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  sorrowfully  apparent  that  it  will  require 
but  comparatively  little  more  time  to  attain  to  this 
desired  end. 

In  our  allusion  to  individuals,  we  disclaim  any 
wish  to  set  in  judgment  upon  them  as  christian 
professors;  they  may  be  sincere  in  their  avowal  of 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  what  is 
right,  and  fairly  represent  the  religious  standing  of 
those  who  approve  of  their  course ;  but  they  and 
their  coadjutors  have  introduced  strange  and  hurtful 
novelties  within  our  pale,  and  are  seeking  to  change 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  those  members  of  it  who  are  unpre- 
pared and  unwilling  to  give  up  those  characteris- 
tics, and  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  believe  this  anomalous  state 
of  things  arises,  are  called  upon  by  the  strongest 
and  purest  motives  that  can  influence  the  religious 
mind,  to  examine  and  consider  the  facts  as  they 
really  exist,  to  watch  for  and  test  the  fruits  of  the 
system  of  religion  which  has  newly  sprung  up 
among  us,  while  they  seek  for  a  qualification  to 
distinguish  rightly  between  thing  and  thing,  and 
strength  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  and  practices 
essential  to  the  existence  of  true  Quakerism. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  many  other  altera- 
tions in  the  discipline  have  followed  the  first  modi- 
fication deemed  necessary  by  the  party  alluded  to, 
in  order  to  adapt  the  society  and  its  profession  to 
the  increased  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
we  need  not  now  recite  them.  The  following  ar- 
ticle in  The  British  Friend  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red, is  another  among  the  continued  developments 
of  this  same  spirit,  which,  we  apprehend,  will  not 
rest  satisfied  until  it  has  assimilated  the  bodies  of 
professors  where  it  bears  rule,  with  most  of  the 
forms  and  practices  of  other  religious  denominations. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  recording  a  minister  at 
Hardshaw  East  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Man- 
chester on  the  10th  ult.,  a  very  unexpected,  yet  in- 
teresting discussion  arose  on  the  inexpediency  of 
recording  ministers  at  all.  Six  or  eight  Friends 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  on  the  subject, 
which  evidently  took  considerable  hold  of  the 
meeting.  They  urged  that  the  present  system  had 
many  disadvantages — the  '  setting  apart'  of  any 
particular  individuals  savoured  much  of  '  hier- 
archy,' and  was  very  apt  to  make  men  thus  placed 
liable  to  act  and  feel  as  'lords  over  God's  heritage,' 
instead  of  being  all  as  brethren,  and  calling  no  man 
master.  Another  serious  evil  thus  pointed  out  was, 
that  though  the  ministry  and  services  might,  at  the 
time  of  his  acknowledgment,  be  acceptable  and 
edifying,  yet  the  time  might  come — and  occasion- 
ally did  come — when  there  was  not  the  same  life 
and  power  manifested,  and  yet  there  could  be  no 
recall !  Again,  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  services  of  those  from  whom  many  might 
differ  on  very  essential  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  ; 
and  on  all  these  grounds  it  was  urged  to  be  inex- 
pedient, unwise,  and  unquakerly,  thus,  to  elevate 
into  the  gallery  those  who  might  far  better  minis- 
ter among  us  as  brethren." 

Comment  upon  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  proposed  change  is  unnecessary,  but 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
deplorable  laxity  that  must  exist  in  reference  to 


the  holding  of  sound  doctrine,  wherever  the  last 
reason  given  is  a  valid  one,  for  the  difference  "  on 
very  essential  points  of  faith  and  doctrine1'  im- 
plies, that  either  the  person  recommended  as  a 
minister  is  known  to  be  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  if 
he  is  sound,  that  many  of  those  recommending  him 
do  not  hold  the  doctrines  of  Friends. 

Connected  with  the  movements  respecting  the 
ministry,  is  another  proposed  change  that  has  ob- 
tained no  little  advocacy,  and  which,  from  the  ob- 
servations given  in  the  account  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders,  it  would  appear  has 
already  been  carried  out  in  some  places.  It  is,  that 
the  practice  should  be  abolished,  of  ministers  lay- 
ing their  religious  concerns  before  the  meetings  to 
which  they  belong,  or  being  obliged  to  obtain  a 
certificate  before  going  abroad.  In  alluding  to 
the  observations  of  a  Friend  in  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  the  British 
Friend  says  he  spoke  of  "  the  omission  that  had 
taken  place  in  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
Friends  in  the  ministry  travelling  without  certifi- 
cates, Sfc,  which  was  held  to  be  a  lowering  of  the 
wholesome  disciplinary  care  of  the  church  over  its 
members.  Another  Friend  followed  in  pretty 
much  of  a  similar  view  on  the  matter.  This 
brought  out  some  remarks  of  an  explanatory  char- 
acter, which  however,  all  did  not  consider  quite 
relieving;"  and  another  warned  Friends,  "  to  get 
to  the  watch-tower  and  see  that  [they]  were  not 
deserting  or  lowering  the  standard  of  Truth." 
The  account  states  there  were  not  less  than  forty 
persons  recorded  as  ministers  last  year,  or  four 
times  the  number  of  former  years,  and  while  dress 
and  address  in  imitation  of  the  world  are  Tiofc 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  offer  an  obstruc- 
tion to  occupying  the  most  important  stations  in 
the  society,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  so  rapid 
an  increase  of  those  recorded  as  ministers. 

It  is  in  sorrow,  and  in  no  spirit  of  party  hos- 
tility that  we  lay  these  things  before  our  readers. 
We  feel  that  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  signs 
of  the  times  call  loudly  on  Friends  everywhere,  to 
rally  to  the  original  and  only  ground  of  peace  and 
safety.  Never  was  there  more  need  for  them  to 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  world,  and  labour 
harmoniously  for  the  support  and  spread  of  those 
pure,  spiritual  views  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  prac- 
tices growing  out  of  them ;  which  have  characterized 
the  Society  from  the  beginning ;  but  this  unity,  and 
its  accompanying  strength  can  never  be  known  by 
it,  while  so  radical  a  difference  exists  between  those 
who  feei  bound  to  the  support  of  all  our  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  and  a  party  which  is  breaking  down 
the  old  landmarks,  and  urging  the  Society  into 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  world. 

It  is  hazardous  to  attempt  alterations  in  the 
discipline  in  times  of  commotion  and  defection 
in  the  Society.  There  is  then  greater  danger  of 
being  misled  by  other  motives  than  the  requirings 
of  Divine  wisdom.  Within  the  last  few  years  seve- 
ral Yearly  Meetings,  from  causes  too  patent  to 
require  exposition,  have  thrown  open  their  whole 
codes  for  emendation.  The  consequences  of  the 
alterations  made  are  but  partially  developed;  time 
will  make  them  more  apparent.  In  the  meantime 
it  will  be  well  for  us  all  to  give  heed  to  the  advice 
already  quoted,  "  to  get  to  the  watch-tower  and 
see  that  we  are  not  deserting  or  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  Truth." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Great  Britain. — News  from  England  to  the  24tb  ult. 
The  rebel  steamer  Nashville  was  still  at  Southampton. 
The  captain  states  that  she  had  been  brought  there  to 
have  her  top  deck  taken  off  and  to  be  fitted  out  as  a 
vessel  of  war.    It  was  not  certain  that  this  could  be 
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done  without  a  violation  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality. 

Deputations  from  the  governments  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  had  arrived  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  British  Government  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  projected  rail  road  from  Halifax 
to  Quebec. 

Layard,  under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  a  speech  before  his  constituents,  alluded  at  some 
length  to  the  American  question,  and  defended  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government.  He  regretted  that 
policy  had  been  misinterpreted  in  America,  and  broadly 
asserted  that  the  English  people  sympathized  deeply 
with  the  American  people.  He  believed  the  time  would 
come  when  the  policy  of  England  would  be  justly  ap- 
preciated. He  denied  that  events  in  America  are  any 
proof  of  the  breaking  down  of  democratic  institutions. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  declined  \d.  The 
quotations  were,  fair  Orleans,  12-f;  Mobile,  12£.  The 
stock  in  port  was  587,000  bales,  including  2*73,000 
American.    Breadstuffs  unchanged. 

France. — The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount  to  five  per  cent. 

A  reduction  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  men,  was 
spoken  of  in  the  army,  the  men  to  return  home  on  a 
furlough  of  one  year.  The  Minister  of  Marine  objects 
to  any  reduction  whatever  in  his  department.  The  gov- 
ernment will  not  raise  a  loan  at  present. 

Italy. — The  Italian  Parliament  was  re-opened  at 
Turin  on  the  21st.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
President  of  the  Council  explained  the  present  state  of 
the  Roman  question.  He  said  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan 
of  reconciliation  between  religion  and  liberty,  and  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Church.  He  had  requested  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  become  mediator,  but  owing  to 
the  little  disposition  to  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Court,  the  mediation  had  not  been  attended  with 
any  result. 

Portugal. — The  funeral  of  the  late  King  took  place  at 
Lisbon  on  the  16th. 

China. — A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Tenth  month  13th,  states  that  Canton  has  been  evacu- 
ated by  tUc  British. 

Cuba. — A  letter  from  Havana,  dated  Eleventh  month 
30th,  mentions  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  625  African 
slaves  at  Mangauanilla,  a  point  on  the  southeast  coast, 
of  the  island.  It  was  reported  that  several  other  cargoes 
were  on  their  way.  The  present  Captain  General  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sincerely  opposed  to  the  traffic,  and  yet  it 
is  continued  through  the  connivance  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

Bolivia. — Deplorable  accounts  are  received  from  Boli- 
via. The  commanding  general  at  La  Paz  has  ordered  the 
execution  of  over  two  hundred  persons  engaged  recently 
in  revolutionary  movements.  Among  those  to  be  exe- 
cuted, were  ex-President  Cordera,  Gen.  Hermosa,  a  num- 
ber of  priests  and  four  colonels. 

United  States. — The  President's  Message  which  was 
sent  in  to  Congress  on  the  3rd  inst.,  is  a  plain,  practical, 
unpretending  paper,  its  chief  aim  being  to  give  informa- 
tion clearly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  briefest  manner. 
Its  contents  relate  principally  to  the  rebellion  in  the 
Southern  States  and  the  means  employed  for  its  sup- 
pression. He  recommends  that  the  loyal  regions  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  should  be 
connected  with  Kentucky  and  other  faithful  parts  of  the 
Union  by  railroad,  and  advises  that  Congress  provide 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  road  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. The  operations  of  the  Treasury  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  have,  he  states,  been  attended  with  sig- 
nal success,  the  patriotism  of  the  people  having  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  the  large  means  de- 
manded by  the  public  exigencies.  The  expenditures 
during  the  three  months  ending  Ninth  month  30th  last, 
amounted  to  $98,239,733,  and  there  was  at  that  period 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $4,292,776.  The  revenue 
from  all  sources,  including  loans,  for  the  year  ending 
Sixth  month  30th  last,  was  $86,885,900,  and  the  expen- 
ditures for  the  same  period  were  $84,578,834. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department  dur 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $13,606,709,  showing  a  de 
crease  of  about  eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year.    The  revenue  from  allsonrces  was 
$9,047,296,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  land  dur 
ing  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  the  sys- 
tem only  $200,500.    The  sales  have  been  entirely  sus 
pended  in  the  southern  states,  while  settlements  in  the 
new  states  and  territories  of  the  northeast  have  been  re- 
stricted by  tli e  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men  from 
agriculture  to  military  service.    The  receipts  of  the  Pat 
ent  OUice  have  largely  declined. 


'.  The  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  have 
recently  been  attended  with  unusual  success,  five  ves- 
sels which  were  being  fitted  out  for  the  trade,  having 
been  seized  and  condemned. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakotah  and  Nevada, 
created  by  the  last  Congress,  have  been  organized,  and 
civil  administration  has  been  inagurated  therein. 

The  President's  message  in  full  was  transmitted  by 
telegraph  to  California  and  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco papers  of  the  next  morning. 

The  Properly  and  Slaves  of  the  Rebels. — The  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  regulations 
relating  to  securing  and  disposing  of  the  property  found 
or  brought  within  the  territory  now  or  hereafter  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  revolted 
states.  The  chief  features  of  the  order  are  these.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  appoint  agents,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  gather  and  prepare  for  market  the 
crops  grown  in  the  regions  under  their  supervision.  All 
slaves  found  within  the  limit  of  the  agent's  authority 
may  be  and  are  to  be  by  him  employed  in  gathering 
and  preparing  for  market  the  cotton  and  other  crops. 
The  slaves  are  to  be  enrolled  and  set  to  work  in  a  syste- 
matic manner,  and  a  strict  account  of  their  labour  kept, 
for  which  a  fair  compensation  is  to  be  paid.  When 
the  cotton  and  other  articles  are  prepared  for  market 
they  are  to  be  shipped  to  New  York,  consigned  to  the  U. 
S.  agent  at  that  port. 

Despatches  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  via  Memphis,  state 
that  many  of  the  planters  on  the  sea  board  have  des- 
troyed their  crops  of  cotton  and  rice,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  U.  S  agents. 

Senator  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  has  introduced  into  the 
Senatea  bill  confiscatingthe  property  and  givingfreedom 
to  the  slaves  of  rebels.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  provides  for  the  absolute  and  complete  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States  of  every  species  of  property  belonging 
to  persons,  who,  during  the  existence  of  the  present  re- 
bellion, shall  take  up  arras  against  the  United  States. 
The  bill  also  forfeits  the  claims  of  all  rebels  and  those 
who  give  them  aid  and  comfort,  to  the  persons  they 
hold  in  slavery,  declares  the  slaves  thus  forfeited  free, 
and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  colonization  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  willing  to  go, 
in  some  tropical  country,  where  they  may  have  the  pro- 
tection cf  the  Government,  and  be  secured  in  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — Eleven  officers  and  240  pri- 
vates of  the  North  Carolina  regiment  captu.ed  at  Hat 
teras,  have  been  sent  from  Fort  Warren  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, to  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  the  Federal 
troops  now  confined  at  Richmond. 

Trade  of  Chicago. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  leading  articles  received  at  Chicago  during 
the  present  year;  flour,  1,338,491  barrels;  wneat,  17,- 
581,521  bushels  ;  com,  26,154,425  bushels  ;  oats,  1,390,- 
125  bushels;  rye,  482,495  bushels;  barley,  704,971 
bushels;  wool,  912,518  bales  ;  lard,  6,345,398  pounds; 
butter,  2,265,148  pounds  ;  lead,  12,179,434  pounds  ;  live 
hogs,  265,484;  dressed  hogs,  149,318;  beef  cattle,  148,- 
425;  beef,  41,360  bbls.  ;  pork,  44,381  bbls. ;  lumber, 
213,775,000  feet.  Most  of  the  items  show  a  large  in- 
crease upon  last  year's  business. 

The  Southern  Indians. — A  delegation  from  the  Creeks, 
Cherokees  and  Seminoles,  has  arrived  at  Washington; 
They  were  sent  to  examine  and  report  to  their  people' 
the  true  condition  of  political  affairs,  which  has  been 
much  misrepresented  to  them. 

New  Orleans. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent  of  the  25th 
ult.  givesthe  following  quotations;  flour,  $1 1 .50  a  $12 
per  barrel ;  corn,  $1.00;  rye,  $2.25,  per  bushel;  whis- 
key, $1.10  ;  lard,  29  cts.  a  30  cts. ;  bacon,  22  cts.  a  25 
cts. ;  sugar,  3  cts.  a  3|  cts.;  molasses,  14  cts.  a  21  cts.  ; 
no  sales  of  cotton  or  tobacco.  Exchange  on  England, 
$1.25  a  $1.26.  The  high  rate  of  exchange  is  attributed 
to  the  anxiety  of  some  parties  to  place  their  funds  in  Eu- 
rope. A  conspiracy  among  the  Union  men  has  been 
frustrated. 

Anthracite  Coal. — The  quantity  sent  to  market  this 
year  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  is  7,629,585  tons, 
the  quantity  shipped  last  season,  was  7,912,898  tons, 
showing  a  falling  oft' of  only  about  283,000  tons. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  385. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  240. 

Congress. — A  prominent  subject  of  discussion  has 
been  the  manner  in  which  the  war  has  been  conducted, 
and  the  cause  of  the  several  disasters  which  have  be- 
fallen the  Federal  arms.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  3,  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  three  members  of  the  Senate 
and  four  members  of  the  House,  to  investigate  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  war.    John  C.  Breckeni  idge,  senator  from 


Kentucky,  having  fully  identified  himself  with  the  rebel 
cause,  has  been  expelled  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Public  Finances  and  Revenue. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  estimates  the  revenue  from  customs  for 
the  year  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  1862,  at  $32,198,602, 
about  $22,000,000,  more  may,  he  thinks,  be  realized 
from  the  direct  tax,  public  lands  and  other  sources, 
making  a  total  revenue  of  $54,000,000.  He  recommend9 
that  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  should  be  in- 
creased, and  that  no  further  alterations  of  the  tariff 
should  be  made  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
The  sum  of  $90,000,000,  at  least,  will,  in  his  opinion, 
be  required  to  meet  unavoidable  disbursements,  and  pay 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  He  recommends  an 
increase  of  the  direct  tax,  and  the  levy  of  duties  on  dis- 
tilled liquors,  tobacco,  bank  notes,  carriages,  on  lega- 
cies, evidences  of  debt,  instruments  for  the  conveyance 
of  property,  &c,  to  make  up  the  required  sum.  The 
amount  to  be  derived  from  taxation  forms  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  sums  required  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  these  will  have  to  be  obtained  mainly  from  loans. 
The  amount  of  loans  effected,  and  of  Treasury  notes 
issued  within  the  last  five  months,  is  stated  to  amount 
to  $197,242,588.  The  total  actual  and  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  ending  Sixth  month  30th  next, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $543,400,422, 
making  further  loans  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $250,000,- 
000,  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  year.  The 
fiscal  year,  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  1863,  will,  he  sup- 
poses, require  an  expenditure  of  $653,000,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Aikins,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  34 ;  from  P. 
P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  35,  for  Thos.  S.  Wright,  N.  J.', 
$2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Elisha  Hollingsworth,  O.,  $1  to  52; 
vol.  34,  and  for  H.  M.  Penrose,  $2,  vol.  34 ;  from  F, 
Taber,  Mass.  $2,  vol.  34. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  andNo.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.Whit- 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street: 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  HilK-s 
Frankford;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  No. 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Mark  Balderston, 
Benjamin  J.  Crew  and  James  Thorp. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend  tb< 
Boarding  Schoo)  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there  or 
Fourth  day,  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a 
m.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clock 
the  same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  al 
74  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  Visiting 
Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Seventh  day,  th 
14th  of  the  month. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk 
Twelfth  month  4th,  1861. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  a  convey 
ance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  daj 
afternoon,  the  14th  inst.,  to  meet  the  train  that  leave 
Philadelphia  at  2  o'clock  ;  and  on  Third  day  afternoon 
the  17th,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  the  city  at  2au( 
4.15. 


to 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Colore! 
Youth  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  on  Lombard  St 
above  Seventh  St,  on  Second  day,  the  16lh  inst.,  Ht : 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  changing  tb 
time  for  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation 


END    W»!  I 

siring  t'  l; 


The  twentieth  volume  of  The  British  Frist 
commence  with  the  year  1862.     Friends  desiring 
subscribe  for  this  valuable  and  ably  conducted  monthly 
will  please  make  early  application  to 

J.  S.  Lippincott, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.  I 
Terms,  two  dollars  per  annum  strictly  in  advance. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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The  Widow's  Mite. 

■  In  all  the  varied  collection  of  coins  and  metals 
irhich  the  munificence  of  the  government  has  se- 
cured for  this  cabinet,  commemorating  as  they  do 
aationalities  and  dynasties  long  since  swept  from 
;he  earth,  as  well  as  principalities  and  powers  that 
.'till  have  a  living  fame  and  active  existence  ;  and 
•ecalling,  as  they  do,  so  much  of  history  and 
biography  as  to  bewilder  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
'here  is,  o-ne  object  which,  above  all  others,  in- 
erests  the  visitor. 

At  a  small  case  near  the  entrance,  which  con- 
tains, among  other  curiosities,  the  ancient  Jewish 
Joins,  the  stranger  has  his  curiosity  awakened  by 
observing  the  earnest  and  eager,  but  suppressed 
nquiries  of  some,  and  the  contemplative  sadness 
:>f  others  whilst  directing  their  attention  to  a  very 
indent  looking  and  diminutive  object  labelled 
'  The  Widow's  Mite." 

It  is  the  smallest  of  copper  coins,  its  metalic 
ralue  being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  our  cent,  yet, 
rrora  the  associations  and  reflections  to  which  its 
lame  gives  rise,  as  well  as  from  its  rareness,  it  is 
^alued  beyond  price ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
official  in  attendance,  "  No  money  would  buy  it." 
:  The  printed  slip  attached,  which  gives  its  name, 
states  that  it  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
out  does  not  inform  us  whether  there  were  any 
Jther  specimens  of  the  coin  extant,  or  whether  this 
n  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
i  description  of  money,  two  pieces  of  which  once 
;onstituted  the  whole  wealth  of  a  pious  but  desti- 
ute  daughter  of  Israel. 

Whilst  viewing  this  precious  relic,  the  mind 
readily  but  insensibly  reverts  to  the  period  and 
sircumstance  where  alone  its  existence  is  recorded, 
and  from  which  our  impressions  concerning  it  are 
drawn.  We  forget,  for  the  time,  that  we  are  in  a 
modern  temple  containing  more  of  the  products  of 
J  new  Ophir  than  the  edifice  which  the  wise,  yet 
'oolish  King  of  Israel  erected,  could  exhibit  of  gold 
*nd  silver  treasures. 

The  mite  before  us,  serves  to  transport  us  at 
rjnce  to  the  Holy  City,  and  introduces  us  into  the 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It 
:arries  us  back  in  chronology  more  than  eighteen 
ibundred  years,  and  places  us  amongst  a  people  to 
whom  our  hemisphere,  which  now  conduces  so 
'largely  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  myriads  of  mankind, 


was  utterly  unknown.  We  see  around  us,  in  im 
agination,  multitudes  who  have  come  up  to  the 
temple  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to  make  intercession 
for  forgiveness  of  their  sins  ;  or  to  return  thanks 
for  being  better  and  holier  than  other  men 

Among  them,  seated  "  over  against  the  treasury," 
we  behold  the  great  Teacher,  observant  of  those 
who  entered  the  sacred  edifice,  ostensibly  to  wor 
ship,  but,  too  frequently,  only  to  "  have  honour  of 
men,"  from  the  amount  of  their  alms  gifts,  as  well 
as  the  length  and  frequency  of  their  prayers 

As  their  several  contributions  to  the  treasury  are 
deposited,  we  hear  Him  say  to  His  disciples,  when 
"  there  came  a  poor  widow  and  she  threw  in  two 
mites,  which  make  a  farthing,"  "  this  poor  widow 
hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast 
into  the  treasury,  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance,  but  she,  of  her  want,  did  cast  in  all 
that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

His  life  is  thus  brought  into  review  before  us, 
surrounded  by  his  disciples  listening  with  surprise 
to  his  words  of  wisdom  and  instruction,  or  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  parables,  and 
inquiring  when  his  predictions  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
We  observe  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebukes 
the  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  intolerance  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees — the  priest  and  the  Levite  ; 
or  the  unbelief,  venality,  and  crimes  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.  But  with  what  mildness  does  he  address 
the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  the  sorrow  stricken  !  How 
forgivingly  does  he  remind  them  of  their  sins,  sup- 
ply their  wants,  heal  their  diseases,  and  relieve 
their  sufferings;  making  his  gospel,  indeed,  "glad 
tidings  to  the  poor  !" 

We  see  the  temple,  too,  in  all  its  grandeur — its 
extensive  courts  and  colonnaded  porticoes — its 
gilded  portals  and goreous  adornments — its  ''goodly 
stones,"  not  one  of  which  was  to  be  left  standing 
upon  another. 

We  see  the  throng  of  worshippers  departing, 
after  having  made  their  sacrificial  offerings  and 
paid  their  vows,  or  delivered  up  their  accustomed 
amount  of  prayer.  Among  all  these,  none  interest 
us  so  much,  nor  excite  our  sympathies  so  strongly, 
as  the  "  poor  widow."  We  are  anxious  to  pene- 
trate into  her  history.  How  long  has  she  been  a 
widow,  and  by  what  circumstance  did  she  become 
so  ?  Is  she  still  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  like  Ruth ; 
or  has  she,  like  Naomi,  "  no  longer  any  hope  V 
Have  length  of  days  and  many  sorrows  made  her 
weary  of  the  world,  and  anxious  to  "  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest?"  How  came  she  to  be  so  poor  that  her 
whole  wealth  consisted  of  the  pittance  with  which 
she  had  just  parted  ;  and  how  will  she  sustain  life 
in  the  future  ? 

In  answer  to  the  latter  suggestion  we  can  only 
surmise  that  she  has  heard  from  the  great  Master 
the  injunction,  "  Take  no  heed  for  the  morrow," 
and  has  entire  faith  that  He  who  provides  the 
young  ravens  with  food,  and  does  not  suffer  a  spar- 
row to  fall  unnoticed,  will  not  let  her  want.  We 
admire  such  reliance  upon  the  Eternal  Providence, 
and  her  gift  is  magnified  in  our  estimation  thereby, 
beyond  any  which  kings  or  potentates  e'er  gave. 
We  are  anxious  to  trace  ber  course  thereafter. 
Did  she  have  a  home  to  return  to  and  kind  friends 


to  welcome  her,  or  was  she  without  shelter  or  re- 
fuge— alone  in  the  world  ?  Perhaps  her  life  is  de- 
voted to  the  exercise  of  pious  duties  until  death 
shall  afford  a  prospect  of  deliverance  from  her  sor- 
rows ;  but,  of  all  these  inquiries,  each  must  re- 
main unanswered,  for  none  remains  to  tell  us  aught 
concerning  her. 

It  were  vain  to  look  for  her  retiring  figure  in 
the  market  place,  or  in  the  marts  of  trade  where 
Jews  and  Gentiles  congregate  to  traffic  and  to 
barter,  that  they  may  cunningly  convert  their 
shekels  into  talents,  and  be  "  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day." 

Nor  yet  need  we  search  for  her  where*  learned 
rabbis  are  expounding  the  law,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers,  or  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  debating 
the  propriety  of  paying  tribute  to  Caesar.  She  has 
vauished  for  ever,  but  of  her  existence  we  have 
full  assurance,  since  the  gospel  asserts  the  fact, 
and  this  silent  witness,  the  mite,  corroborates  it. 

Here  our  reverie  is  disturbed,  and  we  are  re- 
called to  the  recollection  of  surrounding  objects,  by 
the  inquiry,  "  Have  you  seen  the  Japanese  coins, 
and  other  presents  made  by  the  embassy  to  the 
director  of  the  mint?"  The  spell  is  dissolved  ;  and 
we  lift  our  eyes,  not  to  behold  Mount  Olivet,  but  the 
peaks  and  precipices  of  the  Sierra  Navada,  dis- 
played upon  the  walls  of  the  cabinet,  to  furnish  a 
view  of  the  auriferous  regions  of  California  and 
the  labours  of  the  "  gold  hunter."  We  step  across 
the  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and,  iustead 
of  dreaming  of  the  past,  we  realize  the  present,  in 
these  evidences  of  its  daring  enterprise  and  great 
results.  Jerusalem  and  Judea  fade  away  in  the 
distance,  but  their  remembrance  can  never  be  ob- 
literated ;  nor  can  all  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  or  the  gaudy  frippery  of  Japan,  make 
us  ever  forget  that  little  copper  coin,  the  widow's 
mite. — From  Musings  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  by  M.  J.  T. 



Humming- Birds. — How  wonderful  must  be  the 
mechanism  which  sets  in  motion  and  sustains  for 
so  lengthened  a  time  the  vibratory  movements  of  a 
humming-bird's  wings  !  To  me  their  action  ap- 
pears unlike  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen  before,  and  strongly  reminds  me  of  a  piece  of 
machinery  acted  upon  by  a  powerful  spring.  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  by  this  peculiarity  in 
the  flight,  as  it  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I 
expected.  The  bird  does  not  usually  glide  through 
the  air  with  the  quick  darting  flight  of  a  swallow 
or  swift,  but  continues  tremulously  moving  its 
wings  while  passing  from  flower  to  flower,  or  when 
taking  a  more  distant  flight  over  a  high  tree,  or 
across  a  river.  When  poised  before  any  object, 
this  action  is  so  rapidly  performed  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  eye  to  follow  sach  stroke,  and  a 
hazy  semi-circle  of  indistinctness  on  each  side  of 
the  bird  is  all  that  is  perceptible.  The  wind  pro- 
duced by  the  wings  of  these  little  birds  appears  to 
be  very  considerable  ;  for  I  noticed  that  while  an 
example  of  Oyanomyia  cyanocephala,  which  had 
flown  into  the  room,  was  hovering  over  a  large 
piece  of  wool,  the  entire  surface  of  the  wool  was 
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violently  agitated.  Although  many  short  intermis- 
sions of  rest  are  taken  during  the  day,  the  bird 
may  be  said  to  live  in  air — an  element  in  which  it 
performs  every  kiud  of  evolution  with  the  utmost 
ease,  frequently  rising  perpendicularly,  flying  back- 
ward, pirouetting  or  dancing  off,  as  it  were,  from 
place  to  place,  or  from  one  part  of  a  tree  to  an- 
other, sometimes  descending,  at  others  ascending; 
it  often  mounts  up  above  the  towering  trees,  and 
then  shoots  off  like  a  little  meteor  at  a  right  angle; 
at  other  times  it  quietly  buzzes  away  among  the 
little  flowers  near  the  ground  ;  at  one  moment  it  is 
poised  over  a  diminutive  weed,  at  the  next  it  is 
seen  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards,  whither,  it  has 
vanished  with  the  quickness  of  thought.  During 
the  heat  of  the  day  the  shady  retreats  beneath  the 
trees  are  very  frequently  visited  ;  iu  the  morning 
and  evening  the  sunny  banks,  the  verandahs,  and 
other  exposed  situations  are  more  frequently  re- 
sorted to. — From  a  recent  English  Publication  on 
Ilummin  Birds. 


For  "The  fc'rieud." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

EVIL  AND  ITS  REMEDIES. 

In  the  good  providence  of  the  Almighty,  it 
generally  happens  that  in  whatever  region  of  the 
earth  a  deadly  poison  is  found,  an  antidote  may 
be  discovered  there  also.  When  sin  entered  into 
the  world  through  the  disobedience  of  man,  the 
remedy  was  theu  and  there  made  manifest,  even  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Since  that  day,  when  for  the  lost  in  sin  and 
for  those  condemned  to  sit  in  the  region  and  sha- 
dow of  death,  light  and  immortality  were  revealed 
through  the  promise  of  the  coming  and  offering  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  at  times  pleased  God,  in 
his  Omniscient  mind,  and  Omnipotent  power,  seeing 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  when  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  through  submiss  ou  to  the  power  of 
evil,  proves  a  curse  in  his  human  creation,  to 
raise  up  and  qualify  another,  who  should  be  in- 
strumental to  remedy  the  evil  or  close  its  career. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  whose  fanat'C  devotion  to  the 
papal  cause,  led  him  to  establish  a  religious  order, 
which  did  much  to  strengthen  the  declining  pomp 
and  power  of  Rome  throughout  nominal  chrii- 
tendom,  had  for  a  contemporary,  Luther,  the 
the  greatest  enemy  that  papacy  in  its  spiritual 
wickedness  had  ever  known.  The  year  which  saw 
Napoleou  Bonaparte  a  babe  in  Corsica,  saw  Arthur 
Wellesly,  afterward  Lord  Wellington,  a  babe  in 
his  mother's  arms  in  Irelaud.  The  child,  who 
after  he  arrived  to  manhood,  in  his  career  of  am- 
bition, devastated  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe 
and  placed  the  crown  of  France,  one  of  its  fairest 
kingdoms,  on  his  own  brow,  was  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  his  parents  by  his  infant  smiles,  at  the 
same  time  that  other  babe  who  lived  to  tear 
the  crown  from  his  grasp,  and  effectually  check 
him  in  the  career  of  victory,  was  by  his  birth  shed- 
ding the  light  of  joy  through  another  dwelling. 

In  all  history,  the  christian  philosopher  can  see 
the  good  hand  of  his  God  working  the  counsels 
of  his  own  will  and  wisdom,  even  amid  the 
free  will  actions  of  wicked  men,  the  contests  of 
ambition,  the  misdirected  operation  of  benevo- 
lence, and  the  workings  of  religious  light,  virtue 
mill  truth.  In  the  old  testament  history,  wherein 
we  are  as  it  were,  made  acquainted  with  the  scen  t 
springs  of  national  movements  and  individual  ac- 
tions, we  fiud  many  instances  recorded  to  show 
how  the  Most  High  brings  forward,  at  the  right 
time  and  place,  the  remedies  for  the  evils  which 
biset  his  people.  When  Goliath  comes  forth 
to  defy  Lrael,  and  through  them  their  Cod,  the 
stripling  David  is  providentially  brought  there 


with  a  shepherd's  sling,  ready  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  smooth  stones  which  lie  in  the  brook,  and 
in  the  strength  of  a  present  Omnipotent  helper, 
to  meet  and  slay  the  formidable  foe.  If  Achi- 
tophel  is  in  the  court  of  Absalom  seeking  with 
cunning  counsel  to  support  him  in  his  rebellion, 
and  to  establish  an  unrighteous  reign,  God  has  a 
Hushai  at  hand,  in  his  overruling  providence,  to 
turn  Absalom  from  following  the  advice  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  to  cause  the  great  master  of  reason 
and  artifice,  in  the  chagrin  of  disappointment,  to 
leave  the  court  he  could  not  govern,  and  to  hang 
himself  at  home.  Sisera  flees  from  the  sword  of 
Barak  and  the  armed  hosts  of  Israel,  to  find  his 
death  from  the  nail  of  Jael  in  the  tent  of  Heber  the 
Kenite. 

But  we  need  not  follow  the  Jewish  history,  where 
every  event  is  plainly  working  to  bring  about  God's 
purposes  of  grace,  where  providential  ordering  is 
visible  at  every  step.  In  considering  these  things, 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  how  far  the  individuals  who 
are  raised  up  by  almighty  power  to  st;jy  some 
great  evil,  to  punish  some  great  oppression,  to 
bring  forth  some  new  discovery,  which  shall  minis- 
ter to  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  men,  are 
themselves  aware  of  the  high  coutrol  exercised 
over  their  apparent  free  will,  reasonings,  feelings, 
and  actions;  we  can  well  understand  that  Omnipo- 
tence can  overrule  all,  that  he  can  stimulate  the 
mind  to  unusual  strength  of  discernment,  give  it 
new  powers  to  investigate,  and  can  cause  even  ac- 
tions, which  in  the  motives  of  the  doers  are  far 
from  pure,  yet  to  work  out  good  purposes  of  his 
grace. 

I  have  been  recently  reading  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Elizabeth  Walker,  of  Eugland,  and  have 
been  much  struck  with  the  means  employed  by 
Divine  providence,  in  enlightening  her  whilst  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  and  of  midnight  darkness,  of  de- 
pression and  despair.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sad- 
ler, and  she  was  born  in  the  year  1623.  As  a 
child  she  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  always  aiming 
to  be  useful,  and  when  very  young  iu  life,  entrusted 
by  her  mother  with  keeping  the  family  accounts, 
so  as  to  receive  the  title  of  her  mother's  little  house 
keeper.  She  had  suffered  iu  bodily  health  through 
the  criminal  carelessness  of  a  nurse,  who  had  half 
starved  her,  and  much  feebleness  from  this  cause 
attended  her  through  life.  Her  conscience  was 
remarkably  tender,  aud  on  one  occasion,  having 
been  tempted  to  take  an  apple,  it  was  long  a  cause 
of  great  mental  disquietude  to  her,  although  she 
immediately  returned  it  to  the  place  from  which 
she  had  lifted  it.  On  another  occasion  she  told  a 
falsehood.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last 
which,  knowingly,  she  ever  uttered,  yet  it  was  for 
many  years  an  occasion  of  sore  anguish  and  dis- 
tress to  her.  She  was  of  a  sensitive  nature,  which 
from  bodily  indisposition,  was  morbidly  acute,  and 
no  doubt  but  the  enemy  of  all  good  took  occasion, 
from  her  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  to  drive  the  poor 
sin  hating  soul  to  the  borders  of  despair.  Trials 
of  various  kinds  attended  her,  she  became  very 
low  spirited  and  desponding,  and  at  last  seemed  to 
give  up  to  tb,e  complicated  difficulties,  which  real 
sorrows  magnified  by  a  morbid  teudency  to  afflict 
herself,  the  offspring  of  disease,  seemed  to  spread 
before  her.  At  last  the  enemy  of  souls,  working  in 
the  mystery  of  mental  weakucss,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  to  believe  that  this  world  of  sorrow 
was  but  a  creature  of  chance,  a  creature  without 
design,  that  in  short,  there  was  no  God.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  even  for  one  moment,  such  a 
monstrous  idea  was  really  believed  by  her,  but  the 
temptation  to  believe  it  was  pressed  upon  her  by 
Satan,  who  would  have  made  herthink  she  believed 
if,  and  further  torture  her  tried  mind  with  the  con- 


viction, that  she  must  be  abandoned  indeed  to  think 

so.    She  felt  a  terrible  feeling  of  despair.  Humat  "J 

help  she  knew  could  not  avail  her,  and  of  heavenly 

help,  in  the  feeling  of  her  own  wickedness  and 

temptation  to  unbelief,  she  thought  there  was  nc 

hone.    In  this  time,  in  the  contradiction  of  hei  "„ 
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temptations  and  doubts,  she  became  anxiously  de- 
sirous that  the  Lord  might  manifest  himself  to  hei 
in  wrath, — in  a  way  so  terrible  that  she  might  b(  " 
left  without  any  doubt  as  to  His  existence.  In  the 
very  spirit  in  which  she  thus  wrestled  for  an  evi- 
dence, there  was,  if  her  bewildered  mind  coulc  iK! 
have  grasped  it,  the  assurance  that  she  did  believe 
in  him.  He  heard  her,  he  answered  her,  but  not  ir  * 
the  whirlwind,  the  storm,  or  the  earthquake,  whtcl  . 
she  prayed  for,  it  was  rather  in  the  still  small  voict  m. 
of  love  and  everlasting  mercy. 

Her  father  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country  F 
and  having  always  retained  a  great  love  for  flow!?1 
ers,  he,  in  his  affluence,  surrounded  himself  wit!  "V, 
many  beautiful  ones.  At  this  time  of  Elizabeth'i  f"' 
sorest  anguish,  she  often  sought  amid  these  flower;  al' 
some  comfort.  Gazing  on  aChalcedon  Iris,  whose 
gorgeous  flower  bespoke  the  wonderful  working  o 
the  God  of  grace  aud  glory,  her  heart  was  suddenly 
lifted  up  iu  adoring  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  sc 
clothed  it  with  beauty.  In  the  feeling  of  lovt 
which  sprung  up  in  her  comforted  heart,  all  doubt 
all  distrust  disappeared. 

Of  her  after  course  we  may  briefly  say,  she  "11 
married  Dr.  Walker.  Her  married  life  was  a  liffp 
of  labour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
it  was  one  of  great  happiness,  mixed  with  a  das 
proportion  of  trial  to  herself.  She  was  married  ii 
1650,  and  deceased,  Twelfth  month  27th,  1690 
The  gloom  of  her  early  years  was  followed  by  i 
maturity  of  sunny  brightness,  aud  acloseofradiauce 
which  though  not  unattended  with  clouds,  spoke  o 
a  glorious  morrow  iu  a  world  of  unalloyed  joy. 

The  narrative  of  Elizabeth  Walker  shows  ui 
God's  providential  power,  the  same  which  brough 
a  David  with  his  shepherd's  sling  to  slay  the  boast 
ful  career  of  a  Goliath,  and  which  enabled  a  bliudet 
Samson  to  shake  down  the  pillars  of  the  house  o 
Dagon,  at  Gath,  manifested  iu  mercy  whilst  caus 
inp-  one  of  his  inauimate  created  beauties  to  dissi 
pate  the  beleaguering  hosts  of  despair,  which  th< 
grand  adversary  of  good  had  gathered  to  destroj 
the  present  peace  aud  everlasting  well  being  of  on< 
of  his  sin  hating  children.  Faint  hearted  christian 
never  despair !  God  will  not  forget  his  church  or  peo 
pie.  Has  he  permitted  a  captivity  to  come  upon  them 
then  he  has  a  Moses  in  the  wilderness  preparing 
to  lead  them  forth  in  triumph,  or  au  Ezra  am 
Nehemiah  are  being  nourished  in  affliction,  wbi 
with  weeping  and  supplication,  will  be  enabled  t< 
bring  them  back  to  the  desolate  house  of  their  fath 
ers,  to  rebuld  the  walls,  to  set  up  the  gates  and  t< 
confirm  and  support  the  good  laws  which  the  Lon 
their  God  hath  given  to  their  fathers 
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The  Demon  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

11  I've  studied  Glanville  ;uid  J;imes  the  Wise, 
And  wizard  black-letter  tomes  Mint  treat 

Of  demons  of  every  shfipe  and  size, 
A  christian  man  is  presumed  to  meet; 

Hut  I  (ind  no  hint  in  trnlli  or  fable, 

Of  the  demon  of  the  dinner  table." 

Yet  never  was  elf,  nor  brownie,  grave-yani 
ghost,  nor  spectre  that  walks  in  the  moon-lighllZ 
more  real  or  more  mischevious  than  he.    Nor  is  il 
against  the  fiend  of  the  wine  cup  that  I  woul< 
warn  you  now.    He  has  long  been  under  the  ban 
Your  ancestral  wine-glasses  stand  unused  behin^ 
the  china.    The  decanters  are  banished  from  side 
board  and  closet.    Your  name  has  stood  these  tefl 
years  past  on  the  Total  Abstinence  pledge,  and 
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nen  pronounce  you  a  "  consistent  temperance 
nan,"  while  in  your  heart  you  silently  echo  their 
•erdict. 

With  a  self-complacent  smile  you  sit  down  at  your 
rell  spread  board  and  are  thankful  tbat  you  have 
iad  the  courage  to  banish  the  tempter  from  your 
able  and  your  household.  All  honour  to  you, 
nd  to  all  who  have  done  so  much  !  But  did  you 
ver  dream  that  a  fellow-fiend  came  in,  uuchal- 
enged,  hiding  in  the  dainty  folds  of  the  napkin, 
r  playing  at  bo-peep  among  the  silver?  You 
>ever  catch  him  swimming  in  the  rich  gravy, 
^ughing  at  you  out  of  the  quivering  jelly,  or 
:Oundering  on  the  platter  in  his  impish  merriment. 
j.ou  never  dream  how  he  has  been  playing  his 
ranks  all  the  morning,  at  the  kitchen  fire-side, 
eeping  from  the  cookery-book,  lurking  from  the 
pice-boxes,  whispering  in  good  Margery's  ear,  and 
Jdlfully  setting  a  snare  for  your  feet  into  which 
ipv.  shall  walk  with  wide  open  eyes,  unwarned  and 
ppitied.  For  will  not  that  witching  Nelly  coax 
pu  to  "take  a  little  more  of  this  nice  pudding," 
Just  a  little  of  this  delicious  jelly  ?"  How  the 
rucy  eyes  of  the  dinner-imp  twinkle  with  delight 
s  the  pudding  and  the  jelly  go  down,  where  the 
bast  beef,  the  chicken,  the  gravy,  the  pickels,  and 
tie  preserves  have  gone  before!  and  you  stand  up, 
t  last,  in  the  sorry  fix  of  the  little  boy  who  cried 
ecause  he  "  felt  as  if  his  jacket  was  buttoned  up 
hand  it  wasn't." 

I  But  soon  the  retribution  comes,  in  leaden  limbs 
Lid  apoplectic  brains;  in  heart-burn  and  head- 
phe,  and  the  thousand  shapes  of  after-dinner  dis- 
pmfort.  The  poor  overloaded  stomach  is  taking 
s  revenge:  muscle  and  nerve,  feeling  and  thought, 
ust  wait  upon  digestion. 

What  care  you  now  for  the  bunch  of  violets  a 
py  hand  has  gathered  for  "  dear  papa,"  or  the 
;tle  gem  of  poetry  that  Nelly  has  been  saving  to 
<ad  to  jou'?    There  was  an  hour  this  morning 
hen  the  breath  of  those  sweet  blossoms  would 
jve  conjured  up  from  the  past  a  fair  picture  of  an 
,d  brown  farm-house  and  a  sunny  bank  behind  it, 
here  the  violets  grew  larger,  and  bluer  than  vio- 
(ts  ever  grew  elsewhere ;  of  a  bright  little  fairy 
a  blue  frock  and  a  dainty  pink  sun-bonnet  shad- 
g  her  golden  hair,  and  two  hands  crowded  full  of 
e  wonderful  blue  violets,  a  perfect  type  in  face 
,id  figure  of  the  little  fairy  beside  you;  and  you 
ould  have  clasped  the  little  one  in  your  arms,  with 
[blessing  on  your  lips,  and  an  overflowing  love  in 
pur  heart.    Now,  with  a  mighty  effort,  you  sum- 
.on  resolution  enough  to  utter  a  stupid  "  thank 
pu,"  and  stretch  yourself  on  the  sofa  for  an  after 
■  nner  nap.    There  was  an  hour  this  morning, 
hen  on  the  wing  of  thought  your  spirit  would 
ave  soared  upward,  "singing  like  the  lark  at 
iaven's  gate."    Then,  you  recognized  your  kin- 
»ip  to  all  things  good,  loving  and  beautiful.  Then 
im  were  a  man,  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  clear 
•ad,  doing  a  man's  work  and  thinking  a  man's 
lioughts.     You  sold  yourself  for  a  half  hour's 
•atification,  to  the  hands  of  the  demon,  and  he 
is  made  you  a  dolt  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Are  you  a  victim  of  the  fiend  of  the  wine-cup  ? 
inie  friendly  hand  may  be  outstretched  to  save, 
me  honest  voice  may  be  raised  in  warning,  before 
b  too  late.    The  tears  and  patient  love  of  a  suf- 
jring  wife,  or  the  iunocent  reproach  of  the  up- 
ted  eyes  of  a  little  child  may  exorcise  the  fiend, 
ut  are  you  possessed  with  the  demon  of  the  din- 
:r  table  ?    Heaven  help  you !    Wife,  servants, 
iends,  all  the  usages  of  society  are  in  league 
|tainst  you.    Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  may 
rn  you  from  the  royal  road  you  are  travelling 
jward  a  premature  grave,  or  a  gouty  old  age. — 
'.  Malvi/i. 


Scaul lebury's  Ancient  Testimony. 

Testimonies  of  Ancient  Friends  revived,  respecting 
Ike  changeable  modes  of  the  world,  addressed  to 
those  in  the  station  of  parents, 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  (aud  which  we  may  esteem 
a  great  mercy  to  poor  fallen  man)  that  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repeutance;  agree- 
ing also  with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  1  am 
found  of  them  that  sought  me  not:''  Thus  many, 
even  dwelling  in  Babylon,  have  heard  the  call  to 
come  out  of  her;  which  heavenly  visitation,  as  the 
"  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord,"  doth  beget  a  degree  of  tenderness, 
which  may  long  attend  a  mind  wherein  is  great 
mfxture ;  but  true  submission  to  the  yoke  ol 
Christ,  or  faithfulness  to  the  measure  of  grace  re- 
ceived, is  another  thing.  Therefore  this  plea  for 
liberty  has  only  a  sandy  foundation  which  will  not 
abide  the  storm.  The  testimonies  and  example  of 
our  predecessors  are  against  it ;  the  example  of 
the  faithful,  in  the  present  day,  is  against  it.  Did 
eTer  any  come  in  amongst  us  at  the  right  door, 
grow  in  the  Truth,  and  become  useful  members,  aud 
yet  retain  these  badges  of  the  world  ?  Did  ever 
any  who  had  a  birth-right  in  the  society  advance 
in  a  religious  growth,  while  they  either  retained 
these  imitations  of  the  world,  or  encouraged  others 
therein?  Or  was  it  ever  known  that  any  amongst 
us  went  from  simplicity,  though  but  a  little  way,  to 
meet  the  world's  modes,  without  suffering  loss  in 
the  better  part?  Therefore  "take  us  the  little 
foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  ten- 
der grapes."  The  measure  of  grace  received, 
teacheth  and  giveth  power  to  deny  the  world's 
lusts;  and  if  we  do  not,  by  faithfulness  to  the 
gift,  subdue  these  things,  the  spirit  that  upholds 
them  will  assuredly  destroy  that  greenness  which 
may  for  a  time  appear,  and  this  the  dear-bought 
experience  of  many  witnesses  will  confirm. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  a  plain  habit,  or  have  taken  it  up  from 
principle,  should  suffer  the  world  to  gain  the  as- 
cendency in  their  minds,  and  yet  retain  the  form  of 
dress  which  either  education  or  principle  had  put 
upon  them ;  such  instances  prove  the  need  of 
watchfulness,  but  are  no  plea  for  those  liberties  in 
question.  He  that  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  fell  among  thieves,  and.  we  being  a  people 
professing  that  the  substance  and  end  of  shadows 
and  types  is  come,  may  believe  and  see  that  "He 
who  builded  Jericho,  loseth  his  first-born,  and 
setteth  up  the  gates  thereof,  in  the  loss  of  his 
youngest  son." 

Some  parents  who  have  given  way  in  what 
seemed  very  small  things,  have  found  their  hands 
enfeebled  when  they  wished  to  make  a  stand  on 
seeing  their  children  go  greater  lengths  than  they 
expected.  Such,  aud  all  parents  who  feel  their 
difficulties,  claim  the  sympathy  of  their  friends, 
and  arc  not  unknown  to  Him  who  hath  all  power 
in  his  hand,  and  who  heard  the  petition  of  faithful 
Abraham,  even  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  Him, 
whose  blessing  on  faithful  labours  is  still  effectual, 
to  "  turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
Lord  their  God."  ^^^^ 

Is  it  worth  while  to  Hate  ? — At  best,  life  is  not 
very  long.  A  few  mor  e  smiles,  a  few  more  tears, 
some  pleasure,  much  pain,  sunshine  and  song, 
clouds  and  darkness,  hasty  greetings,  abrupt  fare- 
wells— then  our  little  play  will  close,  and  injured 
and  injurer  will  pass  away.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
hate  each  other  ? 

If  every  individual  member  of  a  church  would 
do  his  or  her  duty,  the  church  would  do  right  as  a 
whole. 


Give  Your  Horses  Light  and  Air. — History 
informs  us  that  a  certain  emperor  loved  a  favourite 
horse  so  much  that  he  had  a  golden  manger  made 
for  him.  This  extravagance  appears  unpardon- 
able in  the  estimation  of  many  now-a-days,  and 
yet  it  is  more  pardonable  than  the  opposite  ex- 
treme— meanness  iu  the  treatment  of  the  horse. 
In  looking  at  the  construction  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  horse-stablcs,  I  am  sometimes  led 
to  think  that  the  object  of  the  builder  must  have 
been  to  see  how  widely  he  could  depart  from  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  expediency — humanity 
iu  compelling  a  patient  and  faithful  animal  to  re- 
main penned  up  in  a  close,  dark,  and  filthy  apart- 
ment— expediency,  in  thus  sacrificing  not  only  the 
comfort,  but  the  health,  and,  consequently,  the  use- 
fulness and  value  of  the  animal.  Light  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  plaut,  and  to  man — is  it  less  so  to 
the  horse?  If  it  is,  why?  When  the  tyrants  of 
the  old  countries  sought  to  inflict  their  most  fear- 
ful punishments,  next  to  death,  confinement  in  a 
dark  cell  was  considered  the  most  severe.  Is  it 
reasonable  that  the  horse — whose  native  home  is 
in  the  desert  and  wilderness,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  obstruct  the  free  light  of  heaven — is  it  reasona- 
ble, I  ask,  that  he  should  not  suffer  from  confine- 
ment in  our  generally  dark  and  gloomy  stables? 
Is  it  not  a  shame,  in  a  land  like  ours,  where  glass 
enough  for  a  moderate-sized  window  can  be  had 
for  fifty  cents,  that  a  valuable  horse  should  be  shut 
up,  day  after  day,  in  a  dark  stall  or  stable?  Let 
every  horse  owner's  heart,  if  he  has  one,  answer ! 
is  foul  air  wholesome  for  plants  ?  Certainly  not. 
Is  it  wholesome  for  men  ?  Most  emphatically,  no! 
If  not  wholesome  for  plants  or  men,  can  it  be  for 
horses?  The  answer  is  as  emphatically,  no !  Why 
then,  are  the  majority  of  our  stables  constructed 
without  regard  to  that  most  important  feature,  ven- 
tilation? Iu  thousands  of  cases  an  animal,  than 
which  none  other  loves  the  fresh  air  better,  is 
doomed  to  confinement  for  days  and  nights  at  a 
time  in  a  stable,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  so  foul 
that  a  man  would  almost  die  iu  it.  How  many  of 
the  diseases  to  which  our  horses  are  subject,  may 
be  traced  to  this  unpardonable  error  ?  I  say  unpar- 
donable, for  no  man  possessed  of  either  common- 
sense  or  common  humanity,  would  thus  punish  one 
of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends — the  horse. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  Farmers,  if  you  would 
have  healthy,  lively,  serviceable  horses,  give  them 
plenty  of  light.  God  will  supply  it,  if  you  will 
only  furnish  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  made  to 
reach  your  stables.  Look  to  the  ventilation  of 
your  stables  if  you  would  not  have  prematurely 
old  and  worn  out  horses.  Depend  upon  it,  plenty 
of  light,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  your  stables, 
will  save  you  many  a  dollar  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time.— Farmer  and  Gardener. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

For  our  Young  Friends. 

The  subjoined  memorandum  concerning  our 
dear  deceased  Friend,  Daniel  Wheeler,  is  recom- 
mended to  the  serious  perusal  and  solid  considera- 
tion of  our  beloved  younger  members. 

There  cannot  be  a  surer  axiom,  than  that 
"  Truth  no  years  impair."  That  high  and  holy 
way  to  the  kingdom,  which  ever  remaineth  un- 
changed and  unchangeable,  consisting  in  submission 
and  obedience  of  the  heart  to  Christ  Jesus,  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  must  ever  lead  its 
faithful  followers  into  creaturely  abasement,  self- 
denial,  and  the  daily  cross.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
D.  W.  the  blessing  of  sweet  peace  will  ever  make 
up  as  the  hundred  fold  reward  in  this  life,  for  all 
the  flesh-dreaded  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  to 
make,  and  what  is  infinitely  more  to  be  desired, 
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will  prove  the  gracious  earnest  of  eternal  rest  and 
joy  in  the  world  to  come. 

Then  if  any,  particularly  in  the  younger  walks 
of  life,  tired  of  feeding  upon  "  the  husks"  which 
this  world  can  only  give,  are  desirous  of  becoming 
precious  plants  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  planting, 
but  are  nigh  being  stumbled  either  at  the  discour- 
aging prospects  around,  or  at  the  humiliation  and 
self  abasement  which  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
ever  did  and  ever  must  lead  into,  may  you  be  ani 
mated  and  strengthened  to  diligence  in  the  good 
old  way  of  mortification  and  self-renuuciation,  by 
the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  gone  before 
you,  by  the  way-marks,  worthy  of  much  honour, 
who  still  remain,  and  by  the  consoling,  incorrupti- 
ble assurance,  "  the  foundation  of  God  standeth 
sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his." 

In  setting  out  on  the  heavenly  journey,  it  is 
very  important  to  remember  Who  is  the  way  ;  and 
that  while  there  are  many  smooth  and  easy  roads 
that  seem  to  lead  to  peace,  there  is  but  one  safe 
one.  The  continued  sacrifice  of  animal  life  under 
the  law,  followed  by  the  precept,  "  without  the 
shedding  of  Wood  there  is  no  remission."  together 
with  the  great  propitiary  offering,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  of  the  dear  Son  and  sent  of  God,  thus 
setting  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His 
steps,  clearly  point  out  the  necessary  offering  up 
of  the  fleshly  life  and  will  of  man,  as  the  sacrifice 
which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  our  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven  :  being  the  way  in  which  the  right- 
eous in  all  ages  have  overcome  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  Devil,  and  have  trod  the  tribulated 
path  to  blessedness.  Hence  stirringly  applicable  to 
each  of  us  is  the  language  of  a  great  disciple  of 
Jesus  :  "  I  beseech  you  therefore  brethren  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice,  holy,  and  acceptable  unto  God,  which 
is  your  reasonable  service." 

That  precious  and  ouly  saving  Light  and  Spirit 
of  your  dear  Redeemer,  which  hath  shown  some 
of  you  especially  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  pur- 
suing the  idols  of  this  world — the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  also 
that  you  have  no  continuing  city  here,  but  are 
fast  passing  from  a  world  of  probation,  is  alike 
able  and  greatly  disposed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
redemption  and  salvation  even  to  the  end,  as  you 
are  willing  to  give  yourselves  up  to  His  yoke  and 
government,  and  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way,  which  alone  leadeth  uuto  everlasting  life. 
His  saving  hand  is  not  shortened,  His  tender  com- 
passions fail  not  those  who  seek  Him  with  the 
whole  heart ;  and  crowns  of  rejoicing  and  joy,  end- 
less and  soul  satisfying,  will  richly  and  unspeakably 
repay  for  all  the  trials,  temptations,  and  tribula- 
tions which  can  assail  the  heaven-bound  pilgrim, 
through  the  few  and  fleeting  years  of  this  short 
and  uusatisfying  state  of  human  existence. 

The  extract  from  Daniel  Wheeler's  Journal,  to 
which  the  youhful  reader's  attention  is  particu- 
larly directed,  is : — 

Being  made  a  partaker  of  the  great  privilege  en- 
joyed by  those  who  are  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  in 
being  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  voice  of 
the  good  Shepherd  and  that  of  the  stranger,  he 
was  earnestly  desirous  that  obedience  should  keep 
pace  with  knowledge.  He  waited  patiently  upon 
the  Lord  for  instruction  in  his  various  stoppings; 
and  being  brought  into  a  state  of  deep  humility 
and  prostration  of  spirit,  he  was  made  sensible  that 
the  only  path  in  which  he  could  walk  with  safety 
wa9  that  of  self-deuial.  Much  mental  conflict  was 
at  this  season  his  portion,  but  peace  was  only  to 
be  obtained  by  on  entire  surrender  of  the  will :  aud 
in  conformity  with  what  he  believed  to  be  required 


of  him,  he  adopted  the  plain  dress.  He  once  re- 
counted to  a  Friend  in  lively  terms,  the  trial  it 
was  to  him  to  put  on  a  different  hat  to  that  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear ;  especially  as  in 
going  to  the  meeting  at  Woodhouse,  he  generally 
met  a  number  of  his  former  gay  acquaintances,  whom 
he  crossed  on  the  way  to  their  place  of  worship, 
which  he  had  himself  previously  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  attending.  In  this  instance,  it  was  hard  to 
appear  openly  as  a  fool  before  men,  he  thought  if 
his  natural  life  might  have  been  accepted  as  a  sub- 
stitute, he  would  gladly  have  laid  it  down: — but 
this  was  not  the  thing  required.  He  diligently 
examined  his  heart,  and  believed  he  clearly  saw 
his  Master's  will  in  the  requisition,  and  that  it  was 
a  discipline  designed  to  bring  him  into  a  state  of 
child  like  obedience  and  dependence.  In  great 
distress  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  help,  and  a 
passage  of  Scripture  was  powerfully  applied  to  his 
mind,  "  whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  His  resolution  was  immediately 
taken  ;  he  put  on  the  hat,  and  with  his  mind  staid 
upon  the  Lord,  set  out  to  join  his  Friends  at  meet 
ings.  His  difficulties  vanished,  sweet  peace  was 
his  covering ;  and  he  was  enabled  experimentally 
to  know  the  fulfilment  of  that  declaration,  "greater 
is  He  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world 
— Friend's  Library,  vol.  1th,  page  23. 

Singular  Tiger  Anecdote. — A  curious  anecdote 
is  related  in  the  Paris  papers,  of  a  tiger  domiciled 
in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  One 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  specimen  of  the  fe 
line  tribe  is,  that  he  was  never  yet  known  to  be  in 
a  gentle  mood  unless  on  the  occasion  about  to  be 
cited.  To  be  in  a  perpetual  passion  seems  to  have 
been  his  normal  state.  Each  day  his  keepers  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  for  the  good  of  his 
health,  several  living  cocks  and  rabbits,  besides 
the  usual  rations  of  meat;  otherwise  the  doctors  of 
the  menagerie  were  of  opinion  that  he  would  lan 
guish  and  die.  But  the  terrible  animal  has  been 
tamed  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  Last  week 
a  pretty  little  bantam  pullet  was  thrown  into  the 
cage  to  sharpen  the  tiger's  appetite  for  some  blocks 
of  meat  which  he  had  declined  to  eat.  Not  in  the 
least  alarmed  by  his  terrible  roars,  she  advanced 
with  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence  to  peck  the 
food  that  was  lying  untasted  before  him,  and, 
when  the  had  satisfied  her  hunger,  began  to  ex 
amine  closely  the  claws  of  the  monster.  Far 
from  being  affronted  at  this  familiar  treatment, 
he  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  the  new  inmate 
of  his  cage,  and  when  the  keepers  managed  to  take 
her  away,  he  obstinately  refused  to  taste  any  food, 
either  living  or  dead,  till  she  was  put  back  again. 


good  to  these  poor  people.  Oh !  if  I  can  do  any 
good  thing  to  serve  them  where  so  much  blood  has 
been  shed  in  accursed  war,  I  shall  be  happy.  May 
I  never  see  another  shot  fired!  Horrid,  horrid 
war !  Yet,  how  it  wins  upon  and  hardens  one  when 
in  command. 


Sir  Charles  Napier's  Estimate  of  Militiry 
Glory. — Nineteen  long  letters  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  !  He  has  made  me  Governor  of  Suinde, 
with  additional  pay;  and  be  has  ordered  the  cap 
tured  guns  to  be  cast  into  a  triumphal  column  with 
our  name.  I  wish  he  would  let  me  go  back  to  my 
wife  aud  girls,  it  would  be  more  to  me  thau  pay, 
glory,  and  houours.  This  is  glory!  is  it?  Yes. 
Nine  princes  have  surrendered  their  swords  to  me 
on  the  field  of  battle,  aud  their  kindgoms  have 
been  conquered  by  me  and  attached  to  my  own 
country.  Well,  all  the  glory  that  can  be  desired  is 
miue,  and  I  care  so  little  for  it,  that,  the  moment 
I  can,  all  shall  be  resigned  to  live  quietly  with  my 
wife  and  girls  ;  no  honour  or  riches  repays  me  for 
absence  from  them.  Otherwise,  this  sort  of  life  is 
life  to  me ;  is  agreeable,  as  it  may  enable  me  to  do 


The  Constellation  of  t/ie  Southern  Cross. — The 
two  great  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and  the 
foot  of  the  cross  have  nearly  the  same  right  as- 
cension, it  follows  that  the  constellation  is  nearlj 
vertical  at  the  moment  when  it  passes  the  mere- 
dian.  This  circumstance  is  known  to  every  natioi 
that  lives  beyond  the  tropics,  or  in  the  southerri 
hemisphere.  It  is  known  at  what  hour  of  the| 
night  in  different  seasons  the  southern  cross  is  erecli 
or  inclined,  It  is  a  time-piece  that  advances! 
very  regularly  nearly  four  minutes  a-day,  and  ncj 
other  group  of  stars  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye  ai 
observation  so  easily  made.  How  often  have  w<' 
heard  our  guides  exclaim,  in  the  savannahs  o 
Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  extending  from  Lioi: 
to  Truxillo,  "  Midnight  is  past ;  the  cross  begini 
to  bend!" — Humboldt. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  testimony  to  the  value  of  some  c 
the  principles  held  by  our  religious  Society  was  writ 
ten  about  two  hundred  years  ago  by  one  who  wa 
educated  and  who  died  a  member  of  the  Papa 
church,  but  who  was  favoured  to  place  no  relianc 
whatever  in  formalities  of  religion,  independent  c 
a  state  of  constant  waiting  for  a  knowledge  of  th 
Divine  will  in  the  soul ;  and  who  recognized  in 
remarkable  degree,  "  not  only  intellectually,  bu 
what  is  far  more  important,  she  recognized  practi 
catty,  that  God  orders  and  pervades  our  allotmen 
in  life ;  that  God  is  in  life,  not  in  the  mitigate' 
and  merely  speculative  sense  of  the  term,  but  reall 
and  fully ;  not  merely  as  a  passive  spectator,  bu 
as  the  inspiring  impulse  and  soul  of  all  that  is  nc 
sin  ;  in  life,  in  all  life,  in  all  the  situations  an 
modifications  of  life,  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  for  goo 
or  for  evil.  The  practical  as  well  as  speculativ 
recognition  of  this  principle,  may  be  regarded  as 
sort  of  first  step  towards  a  thorough  walking  wit 
God.  A  heart  unsubdued,  a  heart  in  whic 
worldly  principles  predominate,  does  not  like  to  se 
God  in  all  things,  aud  tries  unceasingly  to  shak 
off  the  yoke  of  divine  Providence.  To  the  sub 
dued  heart,  on  the  contrary, — to  the  heart  in  whic 
christian  principles  predominate, — that  yoke  a 
ways  is,  and  of  necessity  always  must  be,  just  i 
proportion  as  such  principles  predominate,  tfaj 
yoke  which  is  easy  and  the  burden  which  is  light! 

There  was  a  lady  of  rank,"  she  relates  amor, 
some  other  incidents,  "  whom  I  sometimes  visited  I 
*    *    *    "  This  lady  began  to  be  touched  witn 
the  sense  of  God.    The  circumstances  were  thes<| 
At  a  certain  time  she  proposed  to  me  to  go  wit* 
her  to  the  theatre.    I  refused  to  go,  as,  iudepeij 
dently  of  nay  religious  principles  aud  feelings, 
had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sue! 
places.    The  reason,  which  I  first  gave  to  her  f 
not  acceding  to  her  proposition,  was  of  a  domest 
nature,  namely,  that  my  husband's  contiuual  i; 
disposition  rendered  it  iucouvenicnt  and  improp 
for  me.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  coutinued 
press  me  very  earnestly  to  go  with  her.    She  sa 
that  I  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by  my  husband 
indispositious  from  taking  some  amusement ;  th 
the  business  of  nursing  the  sick  was  more  appr 
priate  to  older  persons,  and  that  I  was  too  youi, 
to  be  thus  confined  to  them.    This  led  to  mo| 
particular  conversation.    I  gave  her  my  reasons  f[ 
being  particularly  attentive  to  my  husband  iu  bi 
seasons  of  ill  health.    But  this  was  Dot  all,  I  to! 
her  that  I  entirely  disapproved  of  theatrical  amasi 
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nents ;  and  that  I  regarded  them  as  especially  in- 
jonsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  christian  woman. 
The  lady  was  far  more  advanced  in  years  than  I 
was;  hut  whether  it  was  owing  in  part  to  this  cir- 
cumstance or  Dot,  my  remarks  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  her,  that  she  never  visited  such  places 
fterwards." 

"  But  our  intercourse  with  each  other  did  not  end 
here.  I  was  once  in  company  with  her  and  another 
lady  who  was  fond  of  talking,  and  had  read  the 
writings  of  the  christian  Fathers.  They  had 
much  conversation  with  each  other  in  relation  to 
God.  The  learned  lady,  as  might  be  expected, 
talked  very  learnedly  of  him.  I  must  confess 
that  this  sort  of  merely  intellectual  and  specula- 
tive conversation  in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, was  not  much  to  my  taste.  I  scarcely  said 
any  thing ;  my  mind  being  drawn  inwardly  to  si- 
leut  and  inward  communion  with  the  great  and 
good  Being,  about  whom  my  friends  were  specu- 
lating. They  at  length  left  me.  The  next  day 
the  lady,  with  whom  I  had  previously  had  some 
conversation,  came  to  see  me.  The  Lord  had 
touched  her  heart ;  she  came  as  a  penitent,  as  a 
,  seeker  after  religion ;  she  could  hold  out  in  her 
[  opposition  no  loDger.  But  I  at  once  attributed 
this  remarkable  and  sudden  change,  as  I  did  not 
converse  with  her  on  the  day  previous,  to  the  con- 
versation of  our  learned  and  speculative  acquaint 
ance.  But  she  assured  me  it  was  otherwise.  She 
said  it  was  not  the  other's  conversation  which  af- 
fected her,  but  my  silence ;  adding  the  remark, 
that  my  silence  had  something  in  it  which  pene- 
trated to  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  and  that  she 
could  not  relish  the  other's  discourse.  After  that 
time  we  spoke  to  each  other  with  open  hearts  on 
'  the  great  subject." 

It  was  then  that  God  left  indelible  impressions 
'  of  grace  on  her  soul ;  and  she  continued  so  athirst 
1  for  Him,  that  she  could  scarcely  endure  to  converse 
on  any  other  subject.  That  she  might  be  wholly  his, 
God  deprived  her  of  a  most  affectionate  husband 
He  also  visited  her  with  other  severe  crosses.  At 
the  same  time  he  poured  his  grace  so  abundantly 
into  her  heart,  that  he  soou  conquered  it,  and  be 
(  came  its  sole  master.    After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  loss  of  most  of  her  fortune,  she  went 
to  reside  on  a  small  estate  which  yet  remained  to 
her,  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles 
from  our  house.    She  obtained  my  husband's  con- 
sent to  my  going  to  pass  a  week  with  her,  for  the 
purpose  of  consoling  her  under  her  afflictions 
The  visit  was  attended  with  beneficial  results 
\  God  was  pleased  to  make  me  an  instrument  of 
spiritual  good  to  her.    I  conversed  much  with  her 
on  religious  subjects.    She  possessed  knowledge, 
and  was  a  womau  of  uncommou  intellectual  power; 
but  beinc  introduced  into  a  world  of  new  thought 
as  well  as  Dew  feeling,  she  was  surprised  at  my 
expressing  things  to  her  so  much  above  what  is 
considered  the  ordinary  range  of  woman's  capa- 
city.   I  should  have  been  surprised  at  it  myself, 
had  I  reflected  on  it.    But  it  was  God,  who  gave 
.  uie  the  gift  of  perception  and  utterauce,  for  her 
sake;  he  made  me  the  instrument,  diffusing  the 
flood  of  gTace  into  her  soul,  without  regarding  the 
I  onworthiuess  of  the  channel  he  was  pleased  to 
make  use  of.     Since  that  time  her  soul  has 
i  been  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  iuuissolubly  united." 

The  narrator  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  above  occurrence. —  Upkam's  Life 
of  Guyon. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Another  harp  is  added 

To  the  angel  choir  above, 
Another  voice  is  joining 

In  the  choral  hymn  of  love. 

Another  barque  is  anchor'd 

By  that  far  distant  shore, 
Where  time's  rude  tempest  shaketh 

The  fragile  skiff  no  more. 

Another  soul  hath  parted 

From  its  poor  house  of  clay, 
And  on  its  wings  exulting 

Hath  swiftly  passed  away. 

Another  gem  is  sparkling 

In  the  Redeemer's  crown, 
Another  watching  spirit 

Sends  her  fond  blessing  down. 

In  tones  of  sweetest  music 

The  silent  greeting  falls, 
Hush  ye  the  voice  of  sorrow, 

For  'tis  an  angel  calls  : 

"  Joy  !  for  my  conflict  ended, 

And  the  dark  river  passed, 
Joy  !  that  my  soul  hath  entered 

Its  happy  home  at  last ! 

"  Joy  !  for  the  chain  is  broken 
That  long  to  earth  hath  bound  ! 

Joy!  that  your  weary  sister 
Her  perfect  rest  hath  found  I 

"  Joy  I  that  my  soul  beholdeth 
Long  worshiped  and  adored, 

And  in  his  love  rejoiceth, 
My  Saviour,  and  my  Lord  1" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  certain  Scotchman  being  solicited  to  enter  the 
army,  and  fight  for  his  country,  said  to  the  officer 
who  was  desirous  to  enlist  him,  "  I  will  ask  you 
two  questions,  sir,  which,  if  you  answer  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction, I  shall  have  no  hesitation  to  take  up 
arms.  The  first  is,  Can  you  tell  me  if  1  kill  a 
man  that  he  will  go  to  heaven  ?  or  can  you  say 
whether,  if  I  am  killed  myself,  I  shall  go  there  ?" 
To  these  two  solemn  and  important  questions  the 
officer  could  give  no  reply.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
the  Scotchman,  "  I  dare  not  seod  a  fellow  creature 
unprepared  into  eternity,  neither  dare  I  rush  thi- 
ther myself  unbiddeD."  A  brave  and  noble  reso- 
lution ! 


The  Christian's  Strait. — In  the  Apostle  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  he  speaks  of  being  in  a 
remarkable  "  strait  betwixt  two" — between  his  de- 
sire to  live  and  his  desire  to  die.  Yet  life  here 
and  life  hereafter  had  each  the  same  charm,  and 
from  the  same  cause,  according  to  his  apprehen- 
sion. To  live  was  Christ,  and  to  depart  was  to  be 
with  Christ.  The  sweet  and  fervent  Toplady  has 
well  expressed  this  in  four  simple  lines — 

"  Thee  to  praise,  and  thee  to  know, 
Constitute  my  bliss  below  ; 
Thee  to  see,  and  thee  to  love, 
Constitute  my  bliss  above." 


Believers  should  neither  be  "proud  flesh,  nor 
dead  flesh,"  fellow-members  should  have  fellow- 
feelings. 


No  earthly  gratification  can  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  that  peace  given  as  the  reward  of  obedience 


Impure  Water. — Set  a  pitcher  of  water  in  a 
room,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  have  absorbed 
nearly  all  the  respired  and  perspired  gasses  in  the 
room,  the  air  of  which  will  have  become  purer, 
but  the  water  will  be  utterly  filthy.  The  colder 
the  water  is,  the  greater  its  capacity  to  contain 
these  gases.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  will  ab- 
sorb a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia.    This  capacity  is  nearly 


doubled  by  reducing  the  water  to  the  temperature 
of  ice. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons. 

Report. — To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
free  instruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons,  the 
Managers  Beport : — 

The  schools  were  regularly  opened  on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month,  1860,  with 
Thomas  Waring  as  principal  of  the  men's  school, 
and  three  assistants,  and  Sarah  M.  Alexander  as 
principal  of  the  women's  school,  with  four  assis- 
tants. Some  of  the  Managers  were  present  at  the 
opening;  and  21  men  and  60  women  were  entered 
as  pupils. 

The  schools  were  continued  as  usual,  five  even- 
ings in  the  week,  till  the  close  of  Second  month. 

The  whole  number  of  men  entered  has  been  96, 
and  the  average  attendance  for  the  whole  time,  27. 

This  number  is  small,  and  the  Managers  very 
much  regret  that  so  few  have  partaken  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered.  A  Dumber  of  these  have,  how- 
ever, been  remarkably  regular  in  their  attendance ; 
one  man  having  been  absent  but  four  evenings 
during  the  session,  and  several  others  were  nearly 
as  regular. 

The  whole  number  of  women  eotered  was  232, 
and  the  average  attendance  64,  which  is  the  larg- 
est average  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and 
which  has  not  been  equalled,  at  least  since  the 
school  came  under  the  care  of  this  association  in 
1845.  On  one  evening,  there  being  a  lecture,  130 
women  were  present,  and  on  an  ordinary  school 
evening  116  attended;  the  average  for  Eleventh 
month  was  83.  The  Dumber  was  often  greater 
during  this  month  than  could  be  comfortably  ac- 
commodated, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy another  teacher,  that  all  might  be  properly 
attended  to. 

Reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  with 
the  study  of  geography  on  the  outline  maps,  are 
the  principal  exercises,  and  although  the  course  is 
necessarily  somewhat  monotonous,  yet  the  Mana- 
gers have  been  gratified  with  the  increased  interest 
evinced,  and  attention  paid  by  the  scholars  to 
their  studies,  and  to  the  instruction  given  by  their 
teachers,  and,  we  believe,  this  greater  degree  of 
industrious  application  has  beeo  owing,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  industry  and  cheerful  devotion  of 
the  teachers  to  the  important  duties  devolving 
upon  them,  and  to  the  introduction,  as  circumstan- 
ces would  permit,  of  occasional  interesting  exer- 
cises, out  of  the  usual  routine  of  studies. 

This  interest  has  also  probably  been  promoted 
by  the  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  occa- 
sionally by  the  friends  of  the  school.  A  number 
of  subjects  have  thus  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  scholars,  and  explained  in  a  familiar  way,  and 
they  have  evinced  by  their  careful  attention  and 
interested  countenances,  that  they  were  both  grati- 
fied and  instructed.  Among  the  subjects  thus 
treated  of,  were  the  following,  viz  :  On  the  advan- 
tages of  learning  to  read,  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory connected  with  geography,  the  compound 
blowpipe  and  nature  of  flame,  letter  writing,  physi- 
ology, &c,  &c. 

We  believe  there  has  beeo  an  improvemeot  of 
latter  time  in  the  general  appearance  and  deport- 
ment of  the  scholars,  aod  they  have  beeo  very 
satisfactory  in  these  respects  during  the  session 
just  closed. 

The  schools  have  been  frequently  visited  by  the 
Managers,  and  the  Committees  have  reported  their 
condition  to  the  Board  from  time  to  time. 

The  number  of  interested  friends  who  have 
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visited  the  schools,  Las  been  unusually  large,  and, 
we  believe,  their  preseuce  has  had  an  animating 
effect  on  both  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  still  a 
cause  of  regret  that  so  few  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion avail  themselves  of  this  pleasure,  as,  we  be- 
lieve, they  would  in  this  way  become  much  more 
interested  in  the  concern,  and  would  feel  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  occupied  in  the  visit. 

The  practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  each  evening  before  closing  the  schools, 
Las  been  continued,  and  the  Moral  Almanac  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Friends'  Tracts  Lave 
been  distributed  among  tbe  scholars  and  were 
gladly  received. 

On  the  closing  evening,  all  tLe  Managers,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  Friends  were  present ;  and 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  observe  the  gratitude 
which  was  evidently  felt  by  a  large  number  of 
those  who  had  partaken  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  tLe  scLools,  and  were  now  present  to  express 
their  feelings  of  tLankfulness  to  their  teachers,  and 
to  the  Association  which  Lad  tLus  benefitted  them. 
Many  creditable  and  interesting  letters  were  writ- 
ten by  the  pupils  of  the  women's  school,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  teachers,  &c,  expressive  of  their 
appreciation  of  favours  received.  (A  few  of  which 
are  appended  to  this  Report.) 

In  the  men's  school,  many  of  the  pupils  present 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  advantages  they  had  received 
from  the  limited  education  already  obtained,  and 
encouraged  us  to  persevere  in  the  work.  They  re- 
gretted that  so  few  of  their  brethren  seemed  pro- 
perly to  appreciate  the  opportunities  afforded,  and 
exhorted  each  other  to  more  diligence,  tLat  tLey 
mi"Lt  make  more  earnest  exertions  in  future  in  tLe 
good  work  of  acquiring  an  education. 

AltLougL  tLe  disadvantages  tLat  many  of  tLe 
colored  people  Lave  laboured  under,  and  are  still 
subjected  to,  even  in  our  city,  prevent  tbeui  as  a 
class  from  making  tLat  rapid  progress  iu  learning 
wLicL  we  would  look  for  under  more  encouraging 
auspices,  yet  there  Lave  been  mauy  iustances  of 
remarkable  advancement  among  tbem,  and  their 
general  progress  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 

When  we  consider  the  great  injustice  and  op- 
pression which  are  now  being  heaped  upou  this 
unfortunate  class  in  many  places,  it  behoves  us  to 
do  what  we  can  to  promote  their  interest  and  well- 
being  ;  and  we  believe  that  even  the  limited  educa- 
tion which  they  acquire  in  our  schools,  tends 
greatly  to  promote  tLeir  welfare,  and  adds  mucL  to 
tLeir  respectability  and  usefulness  as  citizens,  by 
qualifying  tbem  to  fulfil  iu  a  better  manner  tbe 
duties  of  parents,  and  to  conduct  the  business 
operations  iu  which  they  may  be  engaged  botb 
for  tLemselves  and  tLeir  employers  more  success- 
fully. 

TLe  Managers  remarked,  on  tLe  occasion  of  clos 
ing  tLe  scLools,  as  at  other  times,  that  many  who 
had  beeu  brought  up  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
had  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  getting  an 
education,  seemed  most  to  value  the  facilities  here 
afforded  for  acquiring  kuowledge.  The  accounts 
which  some  of  these  gave  of  their  former  lives  and 
experience  in  a  land  of  bondage,  were  very  touch- 
iug,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  pleasure,  as  well  as 
our  duty,  to  extend  in  this  manner  a  helping  Land 
to  those  wLo  are  calling  to  us  to  aid  tLem  iu  tbrow- 
iug  off  tLe  sLackles  of  ignorance  and  degradation. 

Iu  looking  back,  we  believe  tbere  is  abundant 
cause  for  encouragement  to  press  forward  witb  re- 
newed zeal,  iu  what  we  fuel  to  be  a  good  work, 
and  to  eudeavour,  as  lar  as  lies  in  our  power,  to 
help  those  who  staud  so  much  in  need  of  our  sym- 
pathy and  aid. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  tLe  Board  of  Managers, 
George  J.  Scatterqood,  Clerk. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Spectrum  Analysis. 

For  about  a  year  past,  scientific  men  botb  iu 
this  country  and  iu  Europe  have  been  actively  eu- 
gaged  in  investigating  some  extremely  curious  pro- 
perties of  light  brought  prominently  to  tLe  notice 
of  tLe  scientific  world,  after  years  of  careful  study, 
by  two  German  professors,  living  at  Heidelberg, 
named  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff;  and  as  some  of  tLe 
results  of  tLeir  experiments  are  truly  wonderful, 
it  Las  been  tbougLt  tLat  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  tbe  facts  connected  with  tLe  "  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis," for  so  the  investigation  is  styled,  might  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

Chemistry  teaches  us  that  most  of  the  various 
sub:-tances  around  us,  sucL  as  wood,  eartL,  or  stones 
are  not  simple  bodies,  but  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  simple  bodies  combined  togetber  in  sucL  a 
manner  tLat  tLe  original  properties  of  botb  tbe 
elements  are  disguised  or  lost,  and  a  new  body 
witb  new  properties  is  produced.  TLus  water  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  gases  very  much  like 
air  in  many  respects,  but  which  when  they  combine 
together,  shrink  down  to  something  less  than  the 
one  tLousandth  part  of  their  former  bulk,  and  form 
the  liquid,  water,  so  entirely  different  from  either  of 
its  components.  The  very  air  we  breathe  is  not  a 
simple  body  but  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  both  en- 
tirely unfit  in  tLeir  separate  state  to  support  life, 
and  wLicL  when  combined  in  a  different  propor- 
tion form  the  highly  poisonous  and  corrosive  nitric 
acid.  There  are  about  sixty  simple  bodies  or  ele- 
ments, known  to  chemists,  who  Lave  long  made  it 
one  of  tLeir  cLief  pursuits  to  discover  tLe  compo- 
sition of  terrestrial  bodies ; — to  find  out  wbat  ele- 
ments tLey  contain  and  in  wLat  proportion.  Of 
latter  time,  tLe  restless,  active  minds  of  tLe  scien- 
tific Germans  Lave  taken  a  bolder  flight,  in  at- 
tempting not  only  to  analyze  substances  on  the 
earth,  but  to  tell  us  the  exposition  of  the  sun, 
and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  fixed  stars. 
The  method  adopted  in  this  new  branch  of  study, 
is  to  inspect  the  light  of  a  flame  in  which  some  of 
the  substauce  to  be  examined  is  burning.  When 
sunlight  is  made  to  pass  through  a  prism  it  is  de- 
composed, and  a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  colors 
is  produced,  arranged  in  regular  order,  and  similar 
in  all  respects  to  those  of  tLe  rainbow,  which 
bright  collection  of  colors  is  called  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Now  if  instead  of  usiug  sunlight  to  make 
our  spectrum  we  employ  some  artificial  light,  we 
sLall  find  tLat  tLe  spectrum  has  altered,  and  that 
it  changes  with  every  change  in  the  substance  pro- 
ducing the  light.  When  common  salt  is  placed  iu 
a  flame,  and  the  light  decomposed  by  a  prism, 
there  is  no  red,  no  blue,  and  no  violet  color  shown, 
but  only  a  band  of  bright  yellow  ;  and  if  lime  is 
placed  in  the  flame,  a  red  spectrum  only  is  pro- 
duced. Every  known  substance  appears  to  pro- 
duce its  own  peculiar  appearance  when  its  light  is 
decomposed,  and  no  two  substances  produce  tbe 
same  appearance.  Here  tLen  is  tLe  foundation  upou 
which  this  new  science  rests; — that  as  every  element 
has  its  characteristic  and  unmistakable  marks  wheu 
it  is  burning,  and  as  tbese  marks  are  constant,  it  is 
reasonable  tbat  wLenever  we  find  these  marks  in 
any  flame,  we  should  suppose  the  substance  to  be 
present,  of  which  they  are  the  certain  indication. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  quite  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a  gas  flame,  in  which  is  placed  the  sub- 
stauce to  be  examiued,  a  prism  for  decomposing 
the  light,  aud  a  microscope  for  magnifying  the 
spectrum  which  is  produced.  But  with  these  simple 
and  apparently  unpromising  instruments,  Buusen 
aud  Kirchhoff  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  bodies  in  a  surprisingly  accurate 
manner,  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  some  sub- 


stances with  a  degree  of  delicacy  almost  infinitely  I 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  old  methods  of  testing II 
A  quantity  of  soda  amounting  to  the  milliontl  II 
part  of  a  grain,  gives  a  strongly  characteristic  ap  II 
pearance  iu  the  flame,  and  even  the  one  hundredth] 
part  of  this  small  quantity  may  be  distinctly  re- 
cognized.   All  other  substances  which  can  be  made 
to  burn,  may,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  detected  in 
almost  incredibly  small  quantities.    A  very  curi- 
ous experiment  may  be  tried  by  using  the  simple 
gas  flame  and  observing  its  spectrum,  then  throw- 
ing into  the  air  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  a 
little  finely  powdered  table  salt,  not  more  in  bulk 
than  a  small  pins-head,  and  again  observing  the 
spectrum ;  almost  immediately  the  peculiar  effect 
of  the  salt  will  be  seen,  and  will  continue  visible 
for  many  minutes. 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  having  satisfied  them- 
selves, after  a  long  course  of  experiments,  that 
every  substance  Lad  its  own  peculiar  spectrum,  and 
having  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  spectra 
of  all  known  substances,  boldly  announced  the  ex- 
istence of  a  new  aud  hitherto  undiscovered  metal, 
because  they  had  found  in  examining  the  flame 
produced  by  the  solid  residue  of  a  certain  mineral 
water,  colored  bands  which  they  could  not  refer  to 
auy  substauce  known  to  chemists.  Proof  was  of 
course  demanded  of  the  truth  of  this  startliug  an- 
nouncement, and  they  set  themselves  earnestly  to 
work  to  produce  a  specimen  of  this  new  element.  By 
the  evaporation  of  upwards  of  fartytonsot  the  Durk- 
heim  mineral  water,  they  obtaiued  about  an  ounce 
of  the  new  metal  in  a  state  of  combination,  aud 
were  able  to  show  conclusively  that  it  was  some- 
thing quite  different  from  any  previously  known 
element.  Since  the  discovery  of  this  new  metal, 
which  Las  been  called  Caesium,  they  Lave  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  still  auother  metal  :  aud 
a  resident  of  London  has  discovered  a  third  new 
body,  similar  in  some  respects  to  sulphur. 

But  how  are  we  to  apply  this  method  of  analysis, 
delicate  though  it  be,  to  ascertaining  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  TLougL  we  are  uuable 
to  take  our  instruments  to  tbe  sun,  yet  if  tLe  sun's 
liglit  reacLes  us,  we  can  examine  it  with  complete 
accuracy,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  that  nearly  all  the  substan- 
ces which  compose  the  earth's  surface  may  be  re- 
cognized in  the  light  of  tbe  sun.  As  the  process 
becomes  more  refined,  and  as  the  operators  become 
more  expert  in  their  observations,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  can  be  sliown  tLat  the  earth  and  the 
sun  are  identical  in  composition. 

It  seems  almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  ex- 
amine the  composition  of  the  stars,  and  to  say  i 
whether  or  not  they  contain  the  common  elements  j 
of  the  earth,  but  the  Heidelberg  professors  have 
not  hesitated  to  apply  their  method  to  some  of  the  i 
brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  they  state  that  they 
find  material  differences  between  the  light  of  the  ! 
stars  and  of  the  sun,  and  between  that  of  tLe  stars 
themselves,  rendering  it  LigLly  probable  tbat  tLey  ! 
are  composed  of  very  different  materials  from  tLose  i 
of  t he  solar  system.    There  are,  Lowever,  practical 
difficulties  in  tLe  way  of  analyzing  starlight,  owing  | 
to  the  immense  distance  intervening  between  the 
stars  aud  the  earth,  and  the  small  amount  of  light 
which  can  be  collected  from  any  one  star,  which 
uiu»t  preclude  any  thing  like  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  stellar  worlds. 

The  whole  subject  of  spectrum  analysis  is  now 
being  diligently  examined  by  a  large  number  of 
scientific  men,  and  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
of  the  day  are  devoting  themselves  earnestly  to  | 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  research,  and  when 
their  results  are  made  public  we  may  look  for  cu- 
rious and  startliug  developments. 
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\Meditations  and  Hymns,  by  "  X"  Protestant 
Episcopal  Book  Society,  Philadelphia,  1224 
Chestnut  street. 

A  small  duodecimo  volume  with  the  above  title 
and  imprint,  has  been  sert  to  us  by  the  unknown 
.author.  It  is  neatly  got  up,  and  there  is  more 
.originality  of  tl  ought  iu  several  of  the  pieces  than 
is  often  met  with  in  similar  publications.  There 
jis  some  true  poetry  in  the  collection,  though  the 
versification  too  often  lacks  smoothness.  The  views 
of  christian  doctrine  inculcated  are  generally  those 
we  approve,  but  to  some  of  the  sentiments  we  de- 
cidedly object,  believing  them  to  be  unscriptural ; 
and  as  we  not  unfrequently  see  the  same  set  forth 
in  similar  compositions,  which  fiud  their  way  to 
the  centre  tables  of  Friends,  we  will  give  two  or 
.three  quotations  of  objectionable  passages,  and  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

"Are  any  pure  ?    Hatb  love  a  law, 
By  which  unmingled,  spotless  worth, 
Alone  may  claitu  regard  from  her? 
Then  may  she  turn  to-day  from  earth."    Page  16. 

'   Speaking  of  the  graves  of  christians, 
•'  May  it  be  mine  to  know  their  safe  repose, 
Where'er  I  fall,  whate'er  my  mortal  state  ; 
Sin  shall  cease  here — here  all  pursuing  foes, 
As  heavenward,  I  enter  death's  dark  gate."  Page  43. 

"The  righteous  praise  Him.  even  when  they  fall — 
And  miss  the  path,  in  that  true  penitence 
Which  weeping  doth  retrace  each  erring  step." 

Page  112. 

In  allusion  to  thoughts  of  the  dying  hour, 

"  All  my  toils, 
Those  finished,  those  yet  shaping  in  my  hands 
Then  rose  and  stood  as  stern  accusers  forth, 
Urging  my  guilt — yea,  even  my  holy  things 
Did  threaten  me  with  hell."    Page  136. 

"  Infirmity  is  loss,  and  yet  by  it 
The  christian  hath  his  gain.     Cure  my  disease, 
And  my  Physician  will  return  no  more." 
I  *  *        ,    *  *  * 

Speaking  of  the  evil  in  the  heart, 

"  No  strength  of  mine 
Can  east  it  out ;  and  He  on  whom  I  call 
Permitting  still  its  presence,  only  saith, 
My  grace  sutficeth  for  thee.    Give  me,  Lord, 
Tuat  grace,  and  while  thy  purpose  holds  me  here, 
leach  me  how  with  corruption  to  abide, 
Nor  loving  it,  nor  murmuring — but  with  hope 
So  much  more  ardent,  longing  to  be  free." 

Page  161. 

If  we  understand  these  passages  aright,  their 
import  is,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  to  be  entirely 
free  from  sin  in  this  life;  that  none  are  pure;  sin 
ceases  only  at  the  grave  ;  and  that  even  our  most 
righteous  works — our  "holy  things" — are  polluted, 
and  would  bring  destruction  upon  us.  That  if  we 
were  entirely  free  from  disease  (sin),  our  great 
Physician  would  not  be  required,  or  return  to  us; 
and  that  He  permits  its  presence,  teaching  us  how 
to  abide  with  our  inate  corruption,  longing  to  be 
free. 

The  natural  man  so  revolts  from  the  crucifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  alone  the 
heart  can  be  thoroughly  purged  or  cleansed,  that 
he  is  very  willing  to  be  cheated  into  the  belief  he 
may  commit  a  certain  portion  of  sin  daily,  and  yet 
be  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  sure  of  sal- 
vation through  what  Christ  has  done  for  him  with- 
I out  him. 

All  men  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 


of  Cod.  No  man  can  of  himself  resist  temptation 
to  sin,  or  deliver  himself  from  its  power  and  guilt. 
Christ  is  the  alone  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  man. 
He  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  to  offer 
himself  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  to 
give  power  to  as  many  as  would  receive  him,  to 
become  the  sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  him  ; 
to  save  men  from  their  sins  ;  to  give  himself  for  us 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people ;  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  the  church,  ;md  present 
it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
ivrinkle,  but  being  holy  and  without  blemish.  He 
commanded  those  who  would  be  members  of  this 
church,  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their  Father  in  hea- 
ven is  perfect ;  to  abide  in  Him ;  to  seek  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  should  be  given  them, 
and  guide  them  into  all  truth  ;  promising  to  be 
with  them  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  men  cannot  become  so 
completely  under  Christ's  goverumert  as  to  cease 
from  all  sin — which  is  the  service  of  the  devil — 
and  have  their  hearts  made  pure,  redeemed  from 
all  iniquity ;  if  they  cannot  live  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God,  and  hence  free  from 
impurity,  then  the  object  and  efficacy  of  his  com- 
ing and  ministry  are  unaccomplished  and  unat- 
tainable. Then  we  are  commanded  by  an  in- 
finitely wise  and  merciful  Creator  to  do  that  which 
he  has  withheld  from  us  the  power  to  perform. 

According  to  the  apostle,  we  are  his  servants 
whom  we  obey,  "  whether  of  sin  unto  death  or  of 
obedience  unto  righteousness."  If  then  men  can 
never  become  so  established  in  the  service  of  Christ 
but  that  they  must  sin,  and  thus  continue  to  be 
more  or  less  the  servants  of  Satan,  it  follows  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  Christ  has  done  and  con- 
tinues to  do  lor  his  disciples,  yet  he  must  share  his 
dominion  in  their  hearts  with  his  and  their  adver- 
sary, who  is  too  powerful  to  permit  all  his  works 
to  be  destroyed  there,  even  though  Christ  came 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  Were  this  true,  it 
would  be  great  injustice  to  make  death  the  wages 
of  sin,  seeing  that  without  Christ,  according  to  his 
own  testimouy,  man  can  do  nothing,  and  yet  He 
would  have  withheld  the  grace  needful  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Christ  commands  his  disciples  to  abide  in  him, 
and  the  apostle  says  that  "  whosoever  abideth  in 
Him  sinneth  not ;"  and  again  "  he  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  him,  ought  himself  also  to  walk  even  as 
He  walked,"  which  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled. 
and  which  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  who  profess 
to  be  Christ's  followers.  This  proves  there  is  a 
possibility  of  living  free  from  sin,  of  becoming 
members  of  that  glorious  church  which  Paul  de- 
clared the  true  believers  had  come  unto  in  his  day, 
even  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first 
born,  which  are  written  iu  heaven ;  for  which 
Christ  gave  himself  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  Word: 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy,  and  ivitliout 
blemish.''' 

The  members  of  this  church  having  been  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  old  things  are  passed  away, 
and  all  things  are  become  new  and  all  things  of 
God;  which  necessarily  excludes  sin;  and  the 
works  of  righteousness  or  "  holy  things"  of  such 
as  have  experienced  this  new  birth,  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  in  the  heart  and 
prompting  thereto,  and  therefore  are  free  from  pol- 
lution and  can  bring  no  condemnation  ;  according 
to  the  scripture  "for  we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which 
God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in 


them;"  and  these  works  which  God  hath  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in,  must  be  free  from  sin,  and 
are  a  proof  that  we  have  the  faith  which  purifies 
the  heart  and  brings  into  the  condition  in  which, 
and  in  which  only,  we  can  see  God. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  in  the  anxiety  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  an 
imputative  righteousness,  this  of  perfection  is  too 
much  lost  sight  of,  or  doubted  iu  the  present  day. 
There  is  none  more  clearly  set  forth  and  insisted 
on  in  the  scriptures,  and  our  early  Friends  con- 
tended for  it  in  opposition  to  the  carnal  professors, 
who  pleaded  for  sin  during  the  term  of  life;  and 
we  trust  that  those  who  now  desire  to  walk  like 
good  old  Zacharias  and  bis  wife,  in  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  blameless,  will  not  permit 
the  gospel  staudard  to  be  lowered,  but  keep  in 
view  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  their  high  calling 
iu  Christ  Jesus,  even  to  be  set  free,  by  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Him,  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  "  Shall  we  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid.  How  shall 
we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein.''' 
It  is  doubtless  a  great  attainment,  to  be  kept  day 
by  day,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
from  sinning  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  attainable.  "  Whosoever  is  born  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth 
in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  born  of  God." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Great  Britain, — News  from  England  to  the  5th  inst. 
On  the  loth,  the  maii  steamer  Europa,  arrived  at  Hali- 
fax with  important  intelligence.  The  announcement 
that  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  had  been  compelled 
by  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto  to  deliver  up 
Mason  and  Slidell,  the  rebel  Commissioners  to  France 
and  Great  Britain,  had  aroused  a  general  feeling  of  re- 
sentment and  indignation.  According  to  general  re- 
port, a  Council  of  Ministers  had  decided  to  demand  the 
return  of  the  Commissioners,  and  an  apology  for  their 
arrest,  and  had  instructed  the  British  Minist  rat  Wash- 
ington to  make  these  demands.  The  Europa  brought 
out  a  special  messenger  with  despatches  for  Lord 
Lyons.  The  lone  of  the  British  press  is  for  the  most 
part,  eminently  unfriendly.  The  'l  imes  does  not  expect 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  comply  with  the  de- 
mand of  England,  and  anticipates  an  immediate  rupture 
with  the  United  Slates,  one  of  the  earliest  effects  of 
which  would  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  "letting  free  our  industry  from  anxiety 
of  a  cotton  famine  and  giving  sure  prosperity  to  Lancas- 
hire through  the  winter,  at  the  same  time  we  shall  open 
our  trade  to  8,000,000  in  the  rebel  states,  who  desire 
nolhing  better  than  to  be  our  customers.''  At  a  privy 
council  held  by  the  Queen,  an  order  was  issued,  pro- 
hibiting the  export  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  carry- 
ing coastwise,  of  all  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  brimstone. 

A  large  number  of  naval  vessels  are  ordered  to  be 
ready  for  immediate  commission. 

The  transport  Melbourne  was  to  leave  Woolwich 
Arsenal  on  the  5th  for  Halifax,  with  30,000  stand  of 
arms,  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  six  Armstrong 
pieces.  iShe  will  be  convoyed  by  the  Orpheus,  of  21 
guns. 

The  iron  plated  steamer  Warrior  is  to  be  ready  for 
foreign  service  immediately,  and  her  destination  will 
depend  on  the  answer  from  Washington. 

The  London  Times  predicts  three  things  to  immedi- 
ately follow  an  outbreak  wilb  the  United  States,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  the  Southern  blockade  ;  the  complete 
blockade  of  the  Northern  ports,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  by  Frauce  and  England. 

The  Daily  News  rejoices  that  l  he  American  Congress 
meets  before  the  English  demands  can  get  out,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  act  with  honour  and  dignity,  and  that 
the  golden  opportunity  will  not  be  lost. 

The  general  belief  iu  the  United  Slates  seems  to  be  that 
the  act  complained  of  as  an  outrage  on  the  British  flag, 
was  only  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  belligerent  right. 

The  Liverpool  colton  market  was  inactive  at  former 
quotations.  Stock  in  port,  591,000  bales,  including 
264,000  American.  Breadstuff's  were  higher,  flour  had 
improved  0d.  a  Is  ,  and  is  quoted  at  20*.  a  34«. ;  wheat 
had  advanced,  'Id.  a  4c?.    Consols,  92|. 
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France. — The  rebel  steamer  Bermuda,  had  arrived  at 
Havre  from  Savannah,  with  2000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
France  are  not  favourable.  Trade  was  grievously  de- 
pressed, and  serious  commercial  difficulties  are  spoken 
of.  The  Emperor  decidedly  objects  to  any  important 
reduction  of  the  land  or  sea  forces.  The  French  papers 
for  the  most  part,  write  in  an  anti-American  tone.  The 
Patric  argues  pretty  clearly  that  France  will  side  with 
England,  and  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
Moniteur  considers  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties 
between  England  and  the  United  States  not  impossible, 
the  Journal  des  Bebats,  take  a  similar  view,  and  adds 
that  the  French  Government  is  in  no  hurry  to  recognize 
the  South. 

United  States. — Congress. — Senator  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  provides 
for  compensation  to  the  holders  of  slaves,  from  the  U. 
S.  Treasury,  the  entire  sum  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate,  an  amount  equal  to  $300  for  each 
person  liberated.  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky,  has  been 
elected  U.  S.  Senator,  in  place  of  John  C.  Breckenridge, 
expelled.  The  President  has  declined  to  communicate 
to  Congress  any  communication  addressed  to  blip  by  the 
Governments  of  England,  France  and  Spain,  in  regard 
to  the  armed  intervention  proposed  by  them  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico.  He  deems  it  inexpedient  at  this  exi- 
gency to  do  so.  The  House  concurred  in  the  resolution 
from  the  Senate  for  a  Joint  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  present  war,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers.  Various  propositions  in  relation  to 
the  property  and  slaves  of  the  rebels,  have  been  laid 
before  both  Houses.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the 
prevailing  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  some 
of  these  are  of  a  sweeping  character,  contemplating  the 
seizure  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  rebellion.  The  more  conservative  mem- 
bers oppose  these  schemes,  as  unconstitutional,  mis- 
chievous and  impracticable.  The  tendency7  of  such  en- 
actments, it  is  contended,  would  be  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  rebel  cause. 

The  Blockade. — Although  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  vessels  at  all  the  Southern 
ports,  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  still  leave  them  and 
arrive  in  safety  at  Havana  and  other  West  India  ports. 
In  London  and  Paris,  letters  from  the  "  Southern  Con- 
federacy," are  published,  only  three  or  four  weeks  old, 
and  those  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  in  some  way, 
it  is  said,  reach  New  York  in  about  a  week  after  being 
written. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — A  large  part  of  the  city  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  broke  out  on  the  10th  inst., 
and  continued  its  ravages  on  the  following  day.  A 
space  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  width  was  burned  over,  including  the  principal 
hotels  and  public  buildings,  the  edifices  of  the  banks, 
insurance  companies,  &c.  The  fire  was  attributed  to 
incendiarism,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation was  greatly  feared. 

The  Finances  of  Pennsylvania. — The  payments  at  the 
State  Treasury  during  the  year  ending  Eleventh  month 
30th,  1861,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $5,873,352. 
The  principal  items  were  the  following;  military  expen- 
ses, $2,356,839;  interest  on  loans,  $1,917,668;  expen- 
ses of  government,  $449,028  ;  common  schools,  $316,020; 
charitable  institutions,  $123,490;  penitentiaries  and 
houses  of  refuge,  $115,395.  The  total  receipts  at  the 
Treasury  amounted  to  $7,465,990,  including  war  loan, 
$3,087,150,  and  $600,000,  received  from  the  United 
States  government  on  the  same  account.  The  unex- 
pended balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  was  $1,592,- 
637. 

California. — A  San  Francisco  despatch  of  the  15tb 
nit.,  states  that  very  heavy  rains  had  fallen,  causing 
disastrous  inundations.  At  Sacramento,  the  river  had 
broken  through  the  levee  and  overflowed  the  town  to  the 
depth  of  from  one  to  four  feet.  The  freshet  extended 
through  the  valleys  of  the  State,  causing  great  loss  ol 
cattle,  bridges,  kc.  On  the  11th,  the  steamer,  Golden 
Age  sailed  for  Panama,  with  200  passengers,  400  sol- 
diers, and  $800,000  in  gold,  for  New  York. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  401. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  sales  of  cotton,  (middling  uplands,) 
were  made,  a  38  els.  a  40  cts.  per  pound. 

Philadelphia.  —  Mortality  last  week,  260, 

The  U.  S.  Mint. — The  operations  of  the  Mint  during 
the  last  year  have  been  on  a  large  scale.  The  nmounl 
of  bullion  received  was  $72. 1 1 0,57 1 ,  the  amount  coined 
of  gold  was  $00, 093, 237;  of  silver,  $2,005,700  ;  of  cent 
coins,  $101,000;  of  gold  bars,  $20,0 1 5,1 03  ;  and  of  silver 
bars,  $27M,000  ;  making  the  total  coinage  of  the  year, 
$83,093,767. 


Southern  Items. — Governor  Harris  of  Tennessee,  re- 
cently directed  that  all  the  able  bodied  men  of  the  State 
should  be  drafted  into  the  army.  The  attempt  to  en- 
force the  order  in  Nashville,  produced  a  riot  attended 
with  bloodshed.  In  middle,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, many  of  the  inhabitants  are,  it  is  believed  dis- 
affected to  the  rebel  government,  and  information  re- 
ceived at  Washington  from  the  western  portions  of 
North  Carolina,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
similar  feeling  in  that  region. 

The  southern  troops  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  suffer 
greatly  from  sickness,  the  prevaling  diseases  being  small 
pox  and  pneumonia.  All  the  hospitals  at  Nashville 
were  filled  with  the  sick. 

Tennessee  money  is  quoted  at  35  per  cent  discount  in 
exchange  for  gold. 

A  southern  paper  states  that  about  1800  negroes  were 
employed  by  the  U.  S.  agents  near  Beaufort,  S.  C,  in 
collecting  the  cotton  which  had  been  left  in  the  fields. 
A  large  portion  of  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  planters, 
but  it  was  supposed  at  least  a  miliion  of  dollars  worth, 
at  the  present  high  price  of  the  article,  would  be  secured. 

California  Quicksilver. — A  San  Francisco  paper  esti- 
mates the  quantity  of  quicksilver  raised  the  past  year 
to  date,  at  29,864  flasks,  valued  at  $952,519.  This  is 
an  increase  on  the  produce  of  1857,  the  largest  export 
year  previously,  of  2,586  flasks.  The  aggregate  product 
of  nine  years  has  amounted  to  184,410  flasks,  worth 
$5,309,838. 

Tlu  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  16th  inst.  New  York. — Superior  flour,  State  and 
Western,  $5.40  a  $5.50;  Baltimore,  $5.50  a  $5.75; 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.24  a  $1.28  ;  red  winter,  $1.37 
a  $1.40;  white  Michigan,  $1.46  a  $1.50.  Rye,  83  cts. 
a  85  cts.  O^ts,  44  cts.  a  45  cts.  In  consequence  of 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  foreign  news,  saltpetre  ad- 
vanced from  1 1  cts.  to  15  cents  a  pound,  a  large  advance 
was  demanded  also  for  sugar,  coffee,  brimstone  and 
other  articles. 

Philadelphia  Cattle  Market. — There  has  been  a  decided 
advance  in  the  price  of  cattle  over  last  quotations. 
1379  bead  were  yarded  last  week  at  Phillips'  Avenue 
Drove  Yard.  These  were  principally  disposed  of  at 
from  7  to  8£  cents  per  pound.  A  few  inferior  lots  sold 
for  6  and  6i|  cents.  72  cows  brought  from  $25  to  $40 
each,  according  to  quality.  2800  sheep  realized  from 
$7  to  $8  per  cwt.  net.  3,000  hogs  found  buyers  at  from 
$4.50  to  $5  per  cwt.,  net.  At  Imhoff's  Union  Hog  Yard, 
6356  head  of  hogs  were  quoted  as  having  been  sold  at 
from  $4.50  to  $5  per  cwt.,  net. 

The  Banks.— The  statements  of  the  banks  of  the  three 
principal  cities  of  the  Union  for  the  last  week  were  as 
follows: 

Loans.      Deposits.     Specie.  Circul'n. 

N.  Y'k 
Boston 
Phila' 


Total 


159,793,853 
66,169,153 
31,160,502 

136,618,787 
27,758,007 
22,991,035 

42,318,610 
8,457,228 
7,266,912 

8,826,730 
6,324,616 
2,237,499 

257,123,608 

184,367,829 

58,042,750 

17,388,845 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  W.  Hancock,  Pa.  $4,  vols.  34  and  35  ; 
from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Jehu  L.  Kite,  $2,  vol. 
34  ;  for  Saml.  Carr  and  Jos.  Painter,  $2  each,  vol.  35  ; 
for  Robt.  Elyson,  $4,  vols  34  and  35,  for  Ruth  Stanley, 
$2  to  19,  vol.  35,  for  J.  C.  Ratclitf,  $2.26,  vol.  35  and 
postage. 


Died  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Evans,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  her  age,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Sojthcrn  District.  She  had  long  suffered  from  dis- 
ease, at  times  seriously  implicating  the  action  of  the 
heart,  yet  she  did  mt  allow  it  to  interfere  with  a  cheer- 
ful performance  of  her  domestic  and  social  duties  when- 
ever able,  nor  to  abate  her  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  a  careful  attention  to  be 
found  faithfully  performing  the  work  assigned  her  in  the 


gling  ones  who  were  silently  pleading  as  at  the  Master 
feet  for  preservation,  begging  for  themselves  and  for  th 
church.  That  the  Lord  regards  such  as  these,  an 
would  regard  them;  tbey  wear  their  sackcloth  undei 
neatb,  and  this  is  right;  and  that  such  were  the  salt  i 
the  earth.  And  although  discouragement  might  s 
abound,  that  some  who  were  thus  exercised  might  con 
elude  they  were  among  the  hindermost  of  the  flock,  o 
might  even  doubt  whether  they  were  of  the  flock  c 
Christ,  yet  as  they  struggled  to  maintain  the  warfart 
preservation  would  be  experienced;  that  it  was  in  th 
night  season,  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  i 
was  declared  of  him,  "  As  a  prince  hast  thou  power  witi 
God,  and  hast  prevailed."  She  mentioned  what  a  mere; 
it  was  that  we  have  an  High  Priest  who  is  touched  wit! 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  that  she  wished  to  en 
courage  all  to  persevere  in  this  deep,  inward,  ferven 
prayer,  believing  that  as  such  an  exercise  was  main 
tained  by  those  who  mourned  for  the  desolations 
Zion,  "Judges  would  be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  aw 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning,"  adding,  "  it  is  my  firn 
belief  and  faith  that  it  will  be  so,  though  I  may  not  livi 
to  see  it." 

Early  on  the  following  morning  she  was  taken  ill  a 
the  house  of  the  Friend  where  she  was  staying,  anij 
quietly  passed  away  about  an  hour  after  the  commence 
ment  of  the  attack.  Although  thus  suddenly  called 
her  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends  have  the  consolin] 
belief  that  having  oil  in  her  vessel,  with  her  lam|i 
trimmed,  she  was  prepared  to  go  forth  and  meet  th 
Bridegroom  of  souls,  and  through  His  mercy  hasentere 
into  His  everlasting  kingdom  of  joy  and  peace. 

 ,  on  Sixth  day,  the  27th  of  Ninth  month  last,  a 

the  residence  of  his  son,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Seth  Smith 
aged  seventy-six  years,  formerly  of  West-Town,  bu 
more  recently  of  this  city. 

 ,  at  Nyack,  in  Rockland  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5tl 

of  First  month,  1861,  aged  about  eighty-six  years,  Ja 
cob  Smith  ;  a  member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  the  town  of  New  Baltimore 

N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  Fifth  month.  1861,  Eunice  Willson 
aged  seventy-nine  years  ;  a  member  of  Coeymans  Month 
ly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  1861,  in  the  town  o 

New  Baltimore,  N.  Y.,  Ann  C.  Bedell,  daughter  of  Lewi 
and  Bersina  Bedell,  aged  twenty-two  years,  three  month 
and  thirteen  days ;  a  member  of  Coeymans  Month! 
Meeting.  Her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  sh 
has  entered  into  rest  through  faith  in  Him,  who  died  fo 
her,  and  rose  again.  She  frequently  expressed  her  will 
ingness  to  go.  At  times  when  her  suffering  was  great 
she  would  pleasantly  say  it  will  soon  be  over;  that  he 
stay  here  would  not  be  long.  On  the  morning  of  th 
day  of  her  death,  she  wished  the  family  collected,  an 
a  chapter  read  in  the  Bible,  which  was  done.  She  gra 
dually  failed  until  about  5  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  her  ran 
somed  spirit  took  its  flight 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  the  town  of  New  Baltimore 

N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of  Seventh  month  last,  Hannah  C 
Powell,  widow  of  Jesse  Powell,  aged  seventy-seve 
years  :  a  member  and  elder  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meel 
ing.  Through  infirmity  of  body,  she  was  deprived  c 
the  privilege  of  attending  meetings ;  she  would  ofte 
say,  although  absent  in  body,  yet  present  in  spirit.  W 
think  it  may  be  said  of  her  she  was  made  perfect  throug 
faith  and  suffering. 

 -,  on  the  1st  instant,  in  Stanford,  Dntchess  Co 

N.  Y.,  Esther  Upton,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Comfoi 
Upton,  deceased,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age 
a  member  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend: 
Although  not  called  upon  to  fill  a  conspicuous  statio 
in  the  church,  yet  having  been  trained  up  in  the  nnrtuil 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  she  was  much  attached  ti 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  our  religions  Society 
and  especially  that  exalted  plan  of  redemption  whicl 
comes  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  and  her  soli 
rowing  relatives  and  friends  are  comforted  in  the  belh 
that,  through  His  merits,  "  who  died  for  us  and  ros 
again,"  her  ransomed  spirit  has  entered  into  His  pr<| 
sence,  "where  there  is  fullness  of  joy  and  at  His  rigl 


Pri 


church  of  Christ. 

With  her  husband  she  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  'hand  are  pleasures  forevermore."    She  was  confined 


near  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  to  attend  Salem  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. In  the  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders,  after  mak- 
ing a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  a  subject  which  was 
under  consideration,  she  said  that  during  the  time  they 
had  been  sitting  together,  she  had  dwelt  much  on  the  lan- 
guage "  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint ;"  that 
while  she  had  no  unity  with  the  spirit  of  activity  which 
was  so  much  afloat  in  the  present  day,  and  which  would 
lend  to  the  repetition  of  mere  words,  she  believed  the 
state  of  the  church  called  for  deep  indwelling  and  tra- 
vail of  spirit  before  the  Lord.  To  this  she  encouraged 
all,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  there  were  some  strug- 


the  house  with  a  paralytic  affection  for  nearly  fo 
years,  and  during  this  long  seclusion  from  the  worl 
there  was  an  evident  increase  of  preparation  and  mee' 
ness  for  another  and  better  inheritance,  and  we  believ 
she  has  exchanged  a  life  of  unusual  anxiety  and  suffei 
ing  for  one  of  perfect  rest  and  felicity,  where  "  thei 
shall  be  no  more  sorrow  nor  sighing  for  the  forme 
things  are  passed  away." 

PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  FrieDd." 

Having  in  my  possession  a  manuscript  account 
of  the  last  sickness  and  death  of  Helen  Brick,  a 
dear  young  woman  of  Philadelphia,  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,)  who  died  the  12th 
of  2nd  month,  1847,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age ; — 
1  have  often  felt,  and  particularly  of  latter  times, 
a  desire  to  see  it  published  in  "  The  Friend,"  if 
approved  of  by  the  Editor.  The  account  was 
preserved  by  her  family  and  a  dear  friend  who 
(visited  her  several  times  in  her  sickness. 

On  the  20th  of  Sixth  month,  1846,  Helen  Brick 
'was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  :  her 
[disease  at  first  did  not  appear  to  others  to  be 
(alarming,  but  she  seemed  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief she  should  not  recover.  From  the  first  of  her 
'confinement  to  the  house,  there  was  a  marked 
[change  in  her  manners  and  conversation;  and  her 
mind  was  fully  awakened  to  the  awfulness  of  her 
situation.  Her  reading  was  confined  entirely  to 
serious  works,  and  the  Bible  was  perused  with  the 
greatest  attention.  Although  it  was  apparent  her 
mind  was  much  exercised,  she  never  mentioned  it 
to  any  one  until  about  two  months  before  her 
death.  It  was  observed  one  day  she  was  very 
much  agitated,  but  did  not  say  any  thing  until  all 
had  left  the  room  but  her  mother  and  sister, — her 
mother  then  desired  her  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  her 
distress,  and  perhaps  she  could  do  something  to 
relieve  her  : — She  replied,  "  that  no  one  could 
help  her,  she  felt  herself  a  great  sinner,  and  had 
lived  too  much  without  God  in  the  world."  Her 
mother  spoke  of  His  mercy  and  kindness  to  his 
erring  creatures,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
know  where  to  apply  for  aid  ?  She  said  she  did, 
but  that  she  had  lived  so  long  without  God,  she 
was  afraid  He  would  not  now  listen  to  her,  &c,  &c. 
On  the  2nd  of  Second  month  she  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  our  late  dear  friend,  Elizabeth  Evans, 
who  was  accordingly  sent  for.  Soon  after  she 
came  and  sat  down  by  her,  Helen  remarked  :  "I 
know  thee  cannot  do  the  work  for  me,  as  I  once 
heard  thee  say  to  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  was 
near  his  end,  that  the  work  of  salvation  must  be 
wrought  out  between  God  and  our  own  souls ;  that 
no  man  can  save  his  brother,  or  give  unto  God  a 
rausom  for  him  ! — but,  I  felt  a  desire  to  see  thee, 
that  I  might  converse  a  little  with  thee. 

"I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  long  to  live, — but 
I  feel  no  evidence  of  acceptance  with  my  Heavenly 


Father; — Oh,  I  feel  such  a  load  upon  me?  I 
sometimes  feel  awful,  and  am  afraid  I  can  never 
be  accepted  of  God." 

It  was  remarked  to  her,  "  Thou  believest  in  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  then,  dost 
thou?"  "  Yes,"  she  replied,"  most  fully;  I  believe  in 
all  the  truths  of  the  gospel  ;  but  oh,  I  have  not  lived 
up  to  them  ;  can  my  soul  be  made  fit  for  the  purity 
of  Heaven?"  She  was  asked  whether  there  was 
any  particular  sin  or  burden  which  oppressed  her; 
after  pausing  a  little  while,  she  said  :  ,f  I  cannot 
particularize;  all  my  life  seems  to  have  been  spent 
in  vanity, — yes,  vanity!  I  have  done  nothing  for 
my  Heavenly  Father;  nothing  to  glorify  him;  and 
now  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late: — think  He  will  cast 
me  off?" 

One  of  her  connections  remarked  : — "  Helen 
has  always  been  very  upright  and  innocent,  per- 
haps no  one  of  her  family  more  so.'-  She  quickly 
replied,  "that  is  not  deep  enough  for  salvation; 
there  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  God  and  his  grace 
and  forgiveness,  that  can  give  me  an  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  rest :  Oh,  if  I  had  only  begun 
earlier!"  After  considerable  more  conversation, 
her  friend  encouraged  her  to  make  use  diligently 
of  all  her  time,  in  striving  and  praying,  to  be  made 
fit  for  the  great  change ;  saying  that  it  was  a  sure 
evidence  her  Saviour  had  not  cast  her  off,  or  she 
would  not  have  such  a  sense  of  her  state,  nor  feel 
so  desirous  to  be  made  fit  to  meet  Him. 

After  a  season  of  solemnity,  the  friend  knelt  and 
prayed  fervently  for  the  poor  dear  suffering  in- 
valid, and  also  that  this  dispensation  might  be  sanc- 
tified to  those  round  about  her.  It  was  a  solemn 
opportunity, — she  became  much  more  calm  and 
quiet,  and  expressed  much  gratitude  for  the  visit. 
The  friend  took  leave  of  her  under  the  full  persua- 
sion that  this  dear  child  was  not  suffering  altogether 
on  her  own  account,  but  for  some  of  her  near  con- 
nections, believing  assuredly  that  the  Lord  was 
making  use  of  this  means,  as  another  offer  in  mercy 
to  them.  Oh,  that  it  may  not  be  withstood,  until 
the  day  of  visitation  be  overpast !  How  true  is 
the  scripture  declaration,  "such  as  ye  sow,  such 
ye  shall  reap;"  "  if  ye  sow  to  the  flesh,  ye  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption,  but,  if  ye  sow  to  the 
Spirit,  ye  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlast- 
ing." 

About  ten  days  after  this  she  sent  for  the  same 
friend  again,  continuing  much  distressed  in  her 
mind,  and  told  her,  she  had  prayed  earnestly  day 
and  night,  but  could  obtain  no  answer,  nor  evi- 
dence of  acceptance  : — her  friend  asked  her  if  she 
could  not  look  back  and  remember  when  her  Re- 
deemer had  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  heart  for 
admission,  when  she  was  unwilling  to  let  Him  in 
to  take  possession,  and  when  he  had  also  checked 
her  by  his  Spirit,  when  she  was  about  engaging  in 
the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  world  ?  "  Yes,"  she 
replied,  with  great  solemnity,  "  many,  many  times !" 
The  friend  then  remarked,  thou  must  not  think  it 
hard  if  thy  requests  are  not  granted  at  once,  but 
continue  to  plead,  for  I  believe  He  will  yet  lift  up 
the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  thee. 

After  considerable  pause  she  said  :  "  I  told  thee 
the  other  day  that  I  could  not  particularize  any  of 


my  sins,  but  I  must  now  tell  thee,  that  I  feel  con- 
demnation for  having  spent  so  much  time  in  learn- 
ing and  indulging  in  music; — Oh,  if  I  had  only 
been  as  earnestly  engaged  in  preparing  and  tuning 
my  soul  for  the  heavenly  harmony."  She  then 
begged  those  around  her,  not  to  put  off  the  great 
work  of  salvation  to  a  death  bed,  &c. 

It  was  her  fervent  prayer  that  she  might  be 
made  fit  to  die,  and  that  if  she  was  not  too  unwor- 
thy, an  evidence  of  acceptance  might  be  granted 
before  her  departure,  for  the  consolation  of  her 
family ;  and  also  craved  that  patience  and  humility 
might  be  given  her  to  wait  the  Lord's  time  for 
granting  her  request.  She  would  often  say,  she 
was  afraid  that  if  her  suffering  increased,  she 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  it  patiently  :  but  from 
the  first,  she  was  most  mercifully  enabled  to  en- 
dure; we  never  once  during  her  illness  heard  her 
murmur,  or  express  a  wish  to  be  restored  to  health. 
One  night  after  she  had  been  coughing  a  long 
time,  and  was  much  exhauscd,  her  mother  said, 
she  wished  it  was  in  her  power  to  suffer  for  her ; 
"  That  would  not  do,  mother ;  I  know  I  must  suffer ; 
and  when  I  remember  what  my  Saviour  suffered 
for  me,  I  am  willing  to  bear  it  all."  We  remarked 
one  day  that  she  was  unusually  depressed;  she 
told  us  the  next  day  that  she  had  suffered  more 
the  day  before  than  she  could  express,  but  that 
she  had  been  consoled,  for  she  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  saying  to  her,  "  bear  up,  bear  up," — her  mind 
was  then  relieved,  and  she  recovered  her  usual 
calmness. 

It  was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  her,  she  said, 
that  she  had  never  taken  her  Maker's  name  in 
vain,  nor  ridiculed  religion  nor  religious  persons, 
but  had  always  felt  a  respect  for  them. 

She  several  times  spoke  of  the  wonderful  mercy 
which  God  had  shown  to  her  in  preserving  her  life, 
which  had  twice  been  in  imminent  danger,  and 
said  that  at  the  time,  she  did  not  appreciate  it,  but 
that  now  she  felt  how  merciful  He  had  been  in  not 
permitting  her  to  die  unprepared  :— now,  she  said, 
she  dared  not  ask  for  life,  only  for  salvation. 

Her  father  once  remarked  to  her  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  comforts  and  kind  friends,  who  were 
desirous  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  for  her. 
"  I  know  it,"  she  said,  "  and  feel  grateful  for  it ;" 
and  then  added,  with  great  solemnity,  "  but  that 
will  not  save  my  soul."  One  day  after  having 
laid  quietly  for  some  time,  she  looked  up  and  said, 
"  how  wonderful  is  the  plan  of  redemption  !"  One 
evening,  about  two  weeks  before  her  death,  she 
said  to  her  sister,  "  I  felt  so  strangely  yesterday, 
just  at  twilight,  every  thing  looked  so  bright,  and 
I  felt  so  perfectly  happy  for  one  hour  or  more,  that 
I  seemed  as  if  I  were  already  in  Heaven :" — a 
week  after,  she  told  her  mother  that  the  night  she 
had  just  passed,  had  paid  her  for  all  the  sufferings 
she  had  undergone.  She  told  us  that  "  she  now 
believed,  that  if  she  should  be  raised  up  again,  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  dress  plain,  as  she  now  saw 
that  pure  religion  led  into  great  simplicity  in  all 
things  ;"  and  also  asked  her  mother  if  she  thought 
she  would  be  strengthened  to  do  it ;  and  was  an- 
swered, she  believed  she  would.  A  few  nights 
afterward,  she  dreamed  that  she  had  been  per- 
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mitted  to  live  just  long  enough  to  have  her  strength 
tested,  that  she  had  appeared  iu  a  plain  simple 
garb,  and  was  very  happy  whilst  wearing  it. 

She  seemed  much  to  tear  she  would  not  bear  her 
increased  sufferings,  and  the  closing  scene,  as  she 
ought,  but  she  was  mercifully  favored  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  morning  previous  to  her  death,  she 
told  us  that  she  could  now  pass  through  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  and  "  fear  no  evil ;"  that  she 
had  had  something  like  a  vision  or  sense  of  heaven; 
that  she  found  herself  walking  close  by  the  side  of 
her  Saviour,  that  she  was  permitted  to  know  Him, 
and  that  he  looked  upon  her  in  a  most  benign  man- 
ner, and  that  she  felt  entirely  calm.  She  looked 
upon  her  father  and  said,  "  I  have  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  find  my  Saviour."  He  said,  "but  thou 
hast  found  Him,  I  trust."  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I 
determined  not  to  cease  the  struggle  but  with 
life." 

She  was  now  so  entirely  released  from  all  agi- 
tation or  anxiety,  and  so  free  from  suffering  of 
body,  that  she  could  not  realize  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  then  upon  her,  though  the  family  were  all 
collected  round  watching  for  the  parting  moment. 
She  continued  in  this  state  for  seven  hours. — 
About  five  hours  before  her  departure,  seeing  her 
family  weeping,  she  asked  the  cause  of  it ;  her 
mother  told  her  we  were  weeping  on  her  account. 
She  then  said,  "I  do  not  suffer;  I  am  released 
from  all  pain;  why  do  you  weep?"  After  lying 
still  for  some  time,  she  turned  to  her  eldest  sister 
and  said  :  "  Caroline,  am  I  going  ?"  She  *old  her 
we  believed  so.  She  then  said,  "  do  not  weep  for 
me,  pray  for  me."  She  then  spoke  to  her  father 
and  mother,  sisters  and  brother,  separately  ;  warned 
them  not  to  leave  repentance,  and  the  soul's  sal- 
vation, to  a  death-bed; — took  a  final  leave  of  her 
grandmother  and  aunts; — to  her  eldest  sister,  who 
clung  to  her,  she  said  :  "  Caroline,  we  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  together  on  earth,  let  us  spend 
Eternity  together  in  Heaven."* 

About  two  hours  before  her  close,  her  friends 
informed  their  friend  E.  E.,  that  Helen  was  sirk- 
ing  very  fast;  she  accordingly  went  at  once  to  see 
her  for  the  last  time.  As  she  approached  the  bed, 
the  dear  lamb  looked  up  with  a  sweet  composure 
on  her  countenance,  and  said  :  "  I  am  going  !  I 
am  going  !  but  there  is  hope  ahead  now  !  hope 
ahead!  like  a  little  star  guiding  me  ouward  : — I 
feel  very  calm." 

A  few  minutes  before  the  vital  spark  fled,  she 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  prayer,  and  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  it  seemed  to  those 
around  her,  as  if  the  glories  of  Heaven  were  al- 
ready revealed.  She  then  raised  one  of  her  hands 
over  her  face  for  a  minute,  then  gently  laid  it  down 
again,  and  sweetly  sank  to  her  everlasting  rest,  as 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  through  the  ever- 
lasting and  adorable  mercy  of  her  crucified  but 
risen  Lord,  who  testified,  "  Whosoever  cometh  to 
me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  off."  But  let  none  pre 
sumc,  remembering  that  we  cannot  turn,  or  come 
to  Him  when  we  please  ;  it  is  only  as  we  co-operate 
with  his  grace,  and  the  offers  of  mercy,  at  the  time 
we  feel  Him  to  be  near,  calling  and  warning  and 
\rooing  US;  We  muNt  not  dare  to  choose  our  own 
time  and  way,  but  be  willing  to  be  accounted  fools 
fur  His  blessed  name's  sake,  and  despising  the 
idiamc  for  the  hope  that  is  set  before  us. 

Oh,  what  is  there  is  this  world  worthy  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  a  well-grounded  hope  in  a  dy- 
ing hour,  that  our  peace  is  made  with  Cod  ?  or 
what  will  not  n  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul's 
peace  at  such  an  hour? 


*  This  sister  baa  since  deceased, 
made  a  peaceful  close. 


We  understand  she 
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Remarkable  Ancient  Manuscripts. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  Dr.  Tat- 
tam,  who  has  since  been  made  archdeacon  of  Bed- 
ford, was  commissioned  by  the  English  government 
to  purchase  in  Egypt  certain  Syriac  manuscripts, 
which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  monastery  of  S. 
Maria  Deipara,  in  the  valley  of  Nitria,  or  of  the 
Natroa  Lakes,  situated  about  sixty  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Cairo.  This  scholar  returned  to  England,  with 
a  large  collection  of  most  valuable  manuscripts 
more  or  less  imperfect.  His  bargain  with  the 
monks  had  been  that  he  should  purchase  the  whole 
collection ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
they  had  concealed  and  withheld  a  large  part  of 
their  library.  This  fact  was  brought  to  light  by 
Pacho,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  au- 
thorized to  make  a  further  search  for  similar  lite- 
rary treasures  in  other  Egyptian  convents.  It  was 
in  1847,  that  this  gentleman  discovered  and  pro- 
cured nearly  two  hundred  volumes  from  the  same 
house  of  S.  Maria  Deipara,  whence  the  first  instal- 
ment had  been  obtained.  It  seems  that  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  who  had  contrived  tv  deceive  and 
defraud  Dr.  Tattam,  required  very  delicate  han- 
dling before  Pacho  could  be  sure  that  he  had  re- 
ceived all  the  remaining  Syriac  manuscripts  in 
their  possession.  However,  he  was  as  astute  as 
they  were,  and  the  second  moiety  of  the  collection 
was  added  to  the  first  moiety  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  has  become  the  richest  library  in  the 
world  in  Syriac  manuscripts. 

One  of  these  manuscripts  is  marked  Add.  MS. 
No.  12150,  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum.  It 
contains  four  treatises  in  the  Syriac  language, 
namely,  the  long  lost  book  of  Eusebius  on  the 
Theophania,  or  Divine  manifestation  of  our  Lord, 
Syriac  versions  of  the  rccognitiones  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  controversial  work  of  Titus,  an 
Arabian  bishop,  against  the  Manichseans,  and  also 
another  lost  work  of  Eusebius,  his  contemporary 
history  of  certain  martyrs  in  Palestine  during  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Translations  of  the  first  three  have 
previously  been  printed,  and  Dr.  Cureton  has  now 
published  a  translation  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Lee, 
who  edited  the  Theophania,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  manuscript  must  be  at  least  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  he  afterwards  discovered  on  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  leaves  in  the  body  of  the  vo- 
lume, a  transcript  of  a  note  of  the  date  of  the  writ- 
ing, which  added  nearly  five  centuries  to  the  age 
of  the  manuscript.  This  note  was  as  follows : — 
"  Behold,  my  brethren,  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
end  of  this  ancient  book  should  be  torn  off  and 
lo.-t,  together  with  the  writer's  subscription  and 
termination,  it  was  written  at  the  end  of  it  thus, 
viz:  that  this  book  was  written  at  Orrhoa,  a  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  by  the  hands  of  a  man  named 
Jacob,  iu  the  year  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
throe,  in  the  month  Tishria  the  latter  it  was  com- 
pleted. And  agreeably  to  what  was  written  there, 
[  have  also  written  here  without  addition.  And 
what  is  here,  I  wrote  in  the  year  one  thousand  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the  era  of  the 
Greeks."  These  dates  answer  to  A.  D.  41 1  and  A.  b. 
108G  of  our  era,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  this  manuscript  was  already  re- 
garded as  an  ancient  volume,  and  the  library  of 
(bis  Egyptian  monastery  was  even  then,  we  nfrat 
suppose,  falling  into  a  state  of  neglect.  That  which 
the  annotator  feared  actually  came  to  pass.  The 
end  of  the  volume  was  torn  off,  and  the  hook  was 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Tattam,  and  used  by 
Profosor  Lee,  in  this  imperfect  state,  with  its  dated 
subscription  lost.  When  Pacho,  several  years  af- 
terwards, brought  the  remaining  Nitrian  manu- 


scripts to  the  British  Museum,  the  missing  frag- 
ment was  found  among  them  ;  and  on  the  last 
page  Dr.  Cureton  had  the  delight  of  reading  the 
autographic  and  dated  finis  of  the  original  scribe, 
The  history  of  the  book  is  summed  up,  as  follows, 
by  Dr.  Cureton  : 

"  Among  all  the  curiosities  of  literature,  I  know 
of  none  more  remarkable  than  the  fate  of  this 
matchless  volume.  Written  in  the  country  which 
was  the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Faithful,  and  the  city  (Edessa  or  Orfa),  whose 
king  was  the  first  sovereign  that  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  411,  it  was  at  a 
subsequent  period  transported  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ascetics  in  Egypt,  probably  in  A.  D.  931,  when 
250  volumes  were  collected  by  Moses  of  Nisibis, 
during  a  visit  to  Bagdad,  and  presented  by  him, 
on  his  return  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  Deipara, 
over  which  he  presided.  In  a.  d.  1086,  some  per- 
son, with  careful  foresight,  fearing  lest  the  memo 
rial  of  the  transcription  of  so  valuable,  beautiful 
and  even  at  that  remote  period,  so  ancient  a  boob 
should  be  lost,  in  order  to  secure  its  preservation, 
took  the  precaution  to  copy  it  into  the  body  of  the 
volume.  At  what  period  the  fears  which  he  had 
anticipated,  became  realized,  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining;  but  iu  A.  D.  1837,  "  the  end  of  the 
volume  had  been  torn  off;"  and  in  that  state,  in 
A.  D.  1839,  it  was  transferred  from  the  solitude  ol 
the  African  desert  to  the  most  frequented  city  iD 
the  world.  Three  years  later,  two  of  its  fragments 
followed  the  volume  to  England  ;  and  in  1847,  ] 
had  the  gratification  of  recovering  almost  all  that 
had  been  lost,  and  of  restoring  to  its  place  in  this 
ancient  book,  the  transcriber's  own  record  at  the 
termination  of  his  labours,  which,  after  various 
fortunes  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  has  already 
survived  a  period  of  1436  years." 


The  Danger  of  Sinning  as  at  t/ie  Waters  q) 
Strife. — Are  there  not  some  in  this  day,  who,  with 
sorrow  of  heart,  have  observed  the  heat  and  bitter 
ness  of  spirit  which  exist,  and  how  differences  and 
controversy  concerning  religion  have  eaten  out  the 
life  of  love  and  tenderness  that  was  in  many  ?  and 
those  who  have  hurt  the  green  thing  in  themselveEj 
and  one  another,  have  brought  on  death,  darkness, 
dryness,  and  sensible  withering, — and  cannot  fail 
to  do  so ;  seeing  bitterness  of  spirit  and  prejudice, 
with  similar  frames  of  mind,  in  man  or  womanj 
separate  from  God.  For  "  God  is  love,  and  he 
that  dwellethin  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  irJ 
him."  And  Christ  hath  said,  "  He  that  abidett 
in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  mucrj 
fruit ;  for  without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  sj 
man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch 
and  is  withered."  So,  not  abiding  in  this  purel 
love  to  God  and  his  image  in  his  children,  hattf 
caused  many  to  fall  short,  and  hath  hindered  then 
progress,  and  made  them  lose  sight  of  their  way  ; 
and  the  "Guide  of  their  youth  :"  thus,  they  have 
not  fully  followed  the  Lord  in  the  regeneration! 
who  renews  according  to  the  increase  of  light,  anc 
the  measure  of  his  manifestation ;  whereby  thej: 
might  know,  even  in  this  life,  a  being  "  changecl 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  at 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." — Li/ias  Slcene. 

The  journey  we  have  all  to  take  is  so  great  anc 
wouderful,  that  I  marvel  it  is  not  always  in  oui 
thoughts. 


No  earthly  possessions — no  mental  endowments! 
can  supply  the  place  of  religion — because  thai 
alone  brines  salvation  to  man. 


Do  not  discstccm  good  people  on  account  of  the<R 
foibles  or  deficiencies  in  matters  of  little  importance! 
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"Trust  in  the  Lord  at  a!l  Times." 
-Paul  Gerhardt,  a  German  poet  and  divine,  was 
born  in  Saxony,  in  1806.    He  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  for  ten  years  performed  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office  in  the  Nicolai  Church  at  Berlin.  "  But 
his  religious  sentiments,"  writes  his  biographer, 
did  not  wholly  coincide  with  those  of  the  king, 
and  Gerhardt,  too  conscientious  and  too  decided 
to  affect  opinions  which  he  did  not  entertain,  was 
deprived  of  his  appointment,  and  ordered  to  quit 
the  country.  Utterly  destitute,  not  knowing  where 
jto  lay  his  head,  or  how  to  provide  for  his  helpless 
family,  he  left  the  home  where  he  had  spent  so 
jnany  happy  years.    But  no  affliction,  however  ter- 
rible, could  shake  his  confidence  in  Divine  wisdom 
and  mercy.    After  some  consideration  he  deter- 
mined on  directing  his  steps  to  his  native  land, 
Saxony,  where  he  yet  hoped  to  find  friends.  The 
journey,  performed  on  foot,  was  long  and  weary. 
Gerhardt  bore  up  manfully ;  his  heart  failed  him 
jnly  when  he  gazed  on  his  wife  and  his  little  ones. 
When  night  arrived,  the  travellers  sought  repose 
n  a  little  village  inn  by  the  roadside,  where  Ger- 
hardt's  wife,  unable  to  restrain  her  anguish,  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  natural  emotion.    Her  husband, 
3oncealing  his  anxious  cares,  reminded  her  of  that 
beautiful  verse  of  Scripture,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  thine  heart  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  un- 
derstanding ;  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
jand  he  shall  direct  thy  paths." 

"  The  words  uttered  to  comfort  his  afflicted  part- 
ner impressed  his  own  mind  so  deeply  that,  seat- 
ing himself  in  a  little  arbour  in  the  garden,  he  com- 
posed a  hymn,"  of  which  Madame  de  Pontes  gives 
us  the  following  translation  : — 

"  Commend  thy  ways,  0  mortal  I 

And  humbly  raise  thy  sighs 
To  Hiin,  who  in  His  wisdom. 

Rules  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies. 
He  who  for  all  has  found  a  spot, 

Wind,  wave,  and  ocean  dread, 
Will  find  a  place,  oh  !  doubt  it  not, 

Thy  foot  can  likewise  tread  ! 

In  Him  alone  confide  thou  must, 

Ere  He  will  bless  thy  deed  ; 
Tn  His  word  must  thou  put  thy  trust, 

If  thy  work  shall  succeed. 
Murmur,  and  vain  repining, 

And  effort,— all  will  fail; 
God  will  not  listen  unto  these, — 

Prayer  can  alone  prevail. 

All  means  and  ways  possessing, 

W'hate'er  He  does  is  right ; 
His  every  deed  a  blessing, 

His  steps  one  path  of  light! 
To  thee  it  is  not  given 

The  tempest's  rage  to  quell  ; 
God  reigns  supreme  in  heaven, 

And  all  he  does  is  well. 

True,  it  may  seem  a  moment 

As  though  thou  wert  forgot, 
As  though  He  were  unmindful 

Of  thine  unhappy  lot; 
As  though  thy  grief  and  anguish 

Reached  not  the  eternal  throne, 
And  thou  wert  left  to  languish 

In  sorrow  and  alone. 

But  if.  though  much  should  grieve  thee, 

Thy  faith  shall  ne'er  have  ceased, 
Be  sure  He  will  relieve  thee, 

When  thou  expect'st  it  least. 
Then  hail  to  thee  victorious  ! 

Thou  hast,  and  thou  alone, 
The  honour  bright  and  glorious, 

The  conquest  and  the  throne." 

Not  many  hours  after  Gerhardt  had  thus 
pressed  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  Most  High, 
lound  by  experience  that  God  indeed  had  not  for- 
gotten him.  "  Evening  had  now  deepened,  and  the 
pastor  and  his  wife  were  about  to  retire  to  rest,  when 
two  gentlemen  entered  the  little  parlour  in  which 
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they  were  seated.    They  began  to  converse  with 
the  poet,  and  told  him  that  they  were  on  tlieir  way 
to  Berlin  to  seek  the  deposed  clergyman,  Paul 
Gerhardt,  by  order  of  their  lord,  Puke  Christian 
of  Merseburg.    At  these  words  Madame  Gerhardt 
turned  pale,  dreading  some  further  calamity  ;  but 
her  husband,  calm  in  his  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  at  once  declared  that  he  was  the  indi- 
vidual they  were  in  search  of,  and  inquired  their 
errand.    Great  were  the  astonishment  and  delight 
of  both  wife  and  husband  when  one  of  the  stran 
gers  presented  Gerhardt  with  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  duke  himself,  informing  him  that  he  had 
settled  a  considerable  pension  upon  him  to  atone 
for  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim. 
Then  the  pious  and  gifted  preacher  turned  towards 
his  wife,  and  gave  her  the  hymn  which  he  had 
composed  during  his  brief  absence,  with  the  words, 
"  See  how  God  provides  !    Did  I  not  bid  you  con- 
fide in  him,  and  all  would  be  well?" 

Let  us  all  take  this  lesson  to  our  own  hearts, — 
those  hearts  so  prone  to  sink  under  the  burden  of 
anxieties,  forgetful  of  Him  who  has  commanded  us 
to  cast  our  cares  upon  him. 

How  many,  faint  in  prayer  though  praying  still, 
Feel  God  can  help,  mistrustful  if  he  will! 
Which  to  a  parent  most  unkind  would  prove, 
To  doubt  his  power  or  to  doubt  his  love? 

A.  L.  0.  E. 


The  Potato  Eot. 
The  prevalence  of  the  potato  rot  in  Europe 
the  present  year,  has  caused  both  practical  and 
scientific  men  to  give  increased  attention  to  the 
subject,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  and  cure ; 
and  although  the  results  of  past  researches  in  this 
field  have  not  been  such  as  to  raise  very  exalted 
anticipations  of  the  present,  the  subject  is  one  of 
such  vast  importance  as  to  give  it  great  interest, 
and  cause  us  to  hope,  even  against  hope,  that  a 
remedy  may  be  at  last  discovered,  that  will  banish 
the  malady  from  the  earth,  or  bring  it  under  easy 
control. 

Professor  De  Bary,  a  celebrated  botanist  of 
Leipsic,  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  reviews  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  worthy  of  notice,  and  gives  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  habits  of  a 
peculiar  parasite  which  always  precedes,  and  which 
he  believes  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  malady. 
It  is  a  fungus  growth,  or  mildew,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  propagating  and  spreading  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  in  moist  weather,  or  even  in  wa- 
ter, appearing  on  the  leaves,  and  destroying  the 
tissue  of  them,  and  producing  brown  spots.  In 
dry  weather  it  cannot  flourish,  but  dies.  This  fun- 
gus matter  is  washed  down  among  the  tubers  by 
rains,  where  it  propagates  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  upon  the  leaves,  those  near  the  surface  suffering 
the  most,  while  tubers  deeper  in  the  soil  often  escape. 

The  Professor  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sion: — "It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  destroy, 
by  any  external  remedies,  a  parasite  which  so 
completely  undermines  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  vine  mildew,  where  the  threads 
of  the  parasite  creep  over  the  surface.  Early 
planting,  removal  of  the  haulm  when  diseased, 
drying  of  the  tubers,  and  other  remedies  which 
have  been  recommended,  must  be  considered  rather 
as  palliatives  than  as  preventives.  De  Bary,  how- 
ever, suggests  one  mode  which  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prove  useful  in  careful,  intelligent  hands. 
A  plot  of  ground,  of  sufficient  size  only  for  the 
production  of  the  seed  tubers  which  may  be  re- 
quisite, and  as  distant  as  may  be  in  the  farm  from 
the  general  potato  crop,  is  to  be  selected,  and  that 
perfectly  well  drained,  and  as  much  adapted  as 


possible  for  the  growth  of  healthy  tubers.  This  is 
to  be  planted  with  tubers  which  show  no  outward 
trace  of  disease.  The  crop  is  then  to  be  watched 
carefully,  and  the  moment  a  diseased  leaf  appears, 
it  is  to  be  removed  and  destroyed,  the  cultivator 
himself  undertaking  the  task,  and  going  carefully 
over  the  plot,  which  must,  of  course,  be  of  man- 
ageable dimensions,  two  or  three  times  a  day. — 
The  stems  are  also  to  be  washed,  and,  if  necessary, 
they,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  must  be  removed.  The 
zoospores,  under  such  circumstances,  unless  brought 
from  a  distance,  cannot  be  washed  down  to  the 
tubers,  and  a  very  few  only  will  be  diseased.  A 
repetition  of  the  process  would,  in  all  probability, 
banish  the  malady,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
farm.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  cultivator 
must  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  his  enemy  be- 
fore he  sets  to  work,  and  not  mistake  merely 
withered  or  curled  leaves  for  the  ravages  of  the 
mold." 

Having  given  so  much  as  the  results  of  scien- 
tific experiments,  we  now  call  attention  to  the  plan 
of  growing  potatoes  free  from  rot,  which  also  has 
the  advantage  of  accelerating  their  maturity — a 
very  important  matter  for  those  who  grow  potatoes 
for  market  near  large  cities.  At  the  late  exhibi- 
tion of  the  imperial  Horticultural  Society  at  Paris, 
M.  Gauthier  exhibited  specimens  in  illustration  of 
a  method  he  has  adopted  for  giving  additional 
vigour,  and  accelerating  the  maturity  of  potatoes, 
so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  save  them  from  the 
disease.  He  takes  up  his  potatoes  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  selects  the  best  tubers  among  the  largest  or 
medium  size,  and  puts  them  into  flat  square  crates, 
about  twenty-eight  inches  long,  fourteen  inches 
broad,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep,  open  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  between  the  bars,  and  with  two 
thick  cross-bars  underneath,  so  that  when  packed 
one  upon  another,  there  may  be  a  free  circulation 
of  air  between  each. 

They  are  then  exposed  for  a  month  at  least  in 
the  open  air  and  rain,  and  are  kept  during  the 
winter  in  a  shed  or  garret,  where  they  will  not 
freeze ;  but  not  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  always  where 
there  is  as  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  possible. 
With  this  treatment  they  soon  become  green,  and 
the  eyes  push,  but  not  with  weak  and  sickly  shoots, 
as  in  the  cellar,  but  short,  thick,  green  shoots, 
which  must  be  kept  with  the  greatest  care,  from 
being  rubbed  off  or  injured.  The  roots,  therefore, 
are  never  disturbed  in  the  crates,  but  are  carried 
in  them  to  the  planting  ground.  This  is  done  as 
early  in  the  season  as  the  ground  can  be  got  ready, 
and  these  shoots  are  found  to  form  stems,  much 
more  healthy,  vigorous,  and  productive,  and  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  disease  than  those  which 
have  lain  dormant  through  the  winter  until  the 
moment  of  planting ;  besides,  they  may  be  taken 
up,  being  ripe,  before  the  disease  appears  to  any 
extent.  M.  Gauthier  says  that  when  tubers  are 
large,  and  have  to  be  cut  for  planting,  it  increases 
very  much  their  vigour  and  productiveness,  if  they 
are  cut  in  autumn,  three  or  four  weeks  after  they 
are  taken  up,  instead  of  performing  the  operation 
at  the  time  of  planting. 


The  Cotton  Trade  in  Lancashire. — The  Man- 
chester Examiner  gives,  as  the  results  of  the  in- 
quiries by  its  correspondents  into  the  rate  of  em- 
ployment in  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire,  the 
following: — Number  of  mills  working  full  time, 
292;  ditto  five  days,  76;  four  days,  300;  three 
days,  119  ;  stopped,  49;  total  number,  836.  Num- 
ber of  people  working  full  time,  64,393  ;  ditto  five 
days,  15,572;  four  days,  55,397;  three  days, 
28,832  ;  stopped,  8,063 ;  total  number  of  work- 
people enumerated,  172,257. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Miuhters  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

OEOHQE  MIDDLETON. 

George  Middleton  was  engrossed  with  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  and  was  one  amongst  those  who 
run  the  broad  way  to  destruction,  when  he  was 
arrested  in  his  downward  career  by  the  awakening 
grace  and  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As 
the  Lord  made  known  to  him  his  blessed  Truth,  he 
bowed  in  submission  thereto,  and  came  to  abide 
under  the  cross.  Being  convinced  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Truth,  as  held  by  Friends,  he  became  dili- 
gent in  his  attendance  of  Meetings  for  Worship  and 
Discipline,  and  there  was  enabled  to  wait  in  rev- 
erent humility  and  holy  watchfulness  unto  prayer, 
for  the  arising  and  circulation  of  Divine  life. 
Being  thus  favoured  to  witness  his  inner  man 
to  be  strengthened,  his 
quickened  thereby,  and 
and  helped  to  perform 


spiritual  faculties  were 
he  was  enabled  to  see, 
his  duty  to  his  family. 


and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  that  plainness  of  speech,  that  sobriety  of 
behaviour,  and  that  consistency  of  apparel,  as 
made  them  good  examples  to  others.  The  friends 
of  his  meeting,  seeing  the  proof  of  his  care  and 
love  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  judging  that  he 
who  ruled  his  own  household  well,  might  be  fitted 
for  usefulness  as  a  ruler  in  the  church  militant, 
appointed  him  an  elder.  His  day's  work  however, 
was  nearly  completed,  bodily  weakness  came  upon 
him,  and  he  but  rarely  was  able  to  attend  any  sit- 
tings of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
His  release  came  to  him  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1770,  he  being  aged  about  48  years. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  Crosswicks  meeting. 

For  an  account  of  daniel  stanton  who  de- 
ceased Sixth  month  28th,  1770,  aged  62  years,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  our  readers  to  his  journal. 

CORNELIUS  CONRAD. 

This  Friend,  a  grandson  of  Dennis  Conrad,  who 
came  from  Crefelt,  in  Germany,  was  born  in  Ab- 
ington,  Philadelphia  county,  about  the  year  1712. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  in 
the  liberty  which  this  event  gave  him,  he  ran  out 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  Yet,  under  the 
visitations  of  divine  Grace,  he  was  preserved  from 
gross  evils,  and  with  advancing  years,  hisconductbe- 
came  more  steady,  and  his  conversation  more  se- 
date. The  good  influences  of  his  Heavenly  Father's 
love  were  evidently  at  work  in  him,  although  he 
had  not  as  yet  given  up  to  bear  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

After  his  marriage,  he  grew  more  rcligjqusly 
thoughtful,  and  manifested  that  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  his  chief  concern,  to  walk  as  be- 
cometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  was  a  careful 
father,  endeavouring  to  bring  up  his  children  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  diligent  attendance  of 
religious  meetings.  As  he  was  a  good  example  in 
these  respects  himself,  his  admonitions  had  weight, 
and  his  restraints  were  more  cheerfully  submitted 
to.  Being  faithful  to  the  instructions  of  grace,  he 
grew  in  religious  experience,  and  became  a  useful 
member  of  the  church.  His  talents  were  improved 
by  use  and  though  of  a  very  meek  aud  quiet  spirit, 
yet  giving  up  with  cheerfulness  to  the  appoint- 
ments placed  upon  him  by  his  friends,  he  was  en- 
abled to  perform  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  body. 

For  several  years  he  was  an  elder  of  Horsham 
Particular  Meeting,  not  in  name  only,  but  being 
through  the  Divine  assistance  a  qualified  labourer 
in  that  station,  when  he  was  removed  from  works 


to  reward,  which  took  place  Seventh  month  12th, 
1770,  his  loss  was  very  sensibly  felt  in  bis  Monthly 
Meeting.    He  was  aged  58  years  nearly. 

ELIZABETH  MIDDLETON. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Amos  Middleton  of  Ches- 
terfield Mouthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  was  one 
who  in  her  younger  days,  ran  in  the  way  of  vanity, 
whose  broad  and  greatly  thronged  path,  was  much 
to  her  natural  taste.  But  being  again  and  again 
visited  by  Divine  grace,  she  gave  up  thereto,  and 
abiding  under  the  cross,  she  witnessed  the  purify- 
ing baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  out  that 
change  of  heart,  through  which  she  became  a  child 
of  the  kingdom.  She  now  became  a  diligent  at- 
tender  of  religious  meetings,  and  waiting  therein 
on  the  Lord  in  great  humility  of  mind,  she  was 
often  instructed  in  heavenly  things.  Her  duty  to- 
wards her  children  and  family  being  clearly  un- 
folded to  her,  she  endeavoured  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  in 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel. 

Being  brought  under  exercise  on  account  of  the 
church  and  strengthened  to  labour  therein,  her 
Friends  deemed  that  a  gift  of  eldership  had  been 
committed  to  her,  and  appointed  her  to  that  station. 
Her  decease  took  place  Eighth  month  18tb,  1770, 
she  being  about  47  years  of  age. 

MARGARET  CHURCHMAN. 

Margaret  Brown,  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Esther  Brown,  was  born  at  Chichester,  then  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  First  month  13th, 
1707.  Her  parents  were  honest,  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Friends,  who  laboured  as 
qualified  by  Divine  Grace,  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  obedience  to  the  Truth.  Whilst  she  was 
quite  young,  her  parents  removed  to  Nottingham 
in  Maryland,  where  her  father  died  before  she 
was  ten  years  of  age.  The  care  of  Margaret  after 
this  devolved  on  the  widow,  who  was  enabled  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  a  rightly  anointed  chris- 
tian mother  over  all  the  flock  left  to  her  oversight 
and  guidance.  Her  daughter  Margaret  was  early 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  after  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Truth,  and  grew  in  experience  and  re- 
ligious weightiness  of  spirit.  In  her  23rd  year  she 
was  married  to  our  valued  friend  John  Churchman, 
and  as  she  had  been  an  exemplary  and  dutiful 
daughter,  so  she  proved  a  loving  and  faithful  wife, 
a  tender  and  concerned  mother.  She  continued 
to  be  a  diligent  seeker  after  Truth,  and  re- 
ceiving divine  instruction,  she  grew  in  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  in  her  34th  year,  the  Lord  Jesus 
committed  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  his  blessed  gos- 
pel to  her.  She  was  often  exercised  in  this  line  to 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  churches  at  home 
and  abroad,  her  communications  being  attended 
with  divine  life  and  gospel  sweetness,  and  being  de- 
livered in  pertinent  language,  free  from  unbecom- 
ing gestures.  She  at  different  times  visited  meet- 
ings in  Pennsylvania  aud  the  Southern  provinces. 
She  was  a  good  example  in  plainness,  diligent  in 
the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  waiting  therein 
in  humble  watchfulness  for  the  arising  of  life. 
She  was  a  scrvicable  member  in  meetings  for 
business,  having  a  good  clear  sense  of  discipline, 
and  a  faithful  becoming  zeal  that  the  testimony  of 
Truth  in  all  its  branches  might  be  maintained. 
She  was  well  qualified  for  the  important  service  of 
visiting  families,  in  which  she  was  frequently  en- 
gaged. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  af- 
flicted with  a  cancer  on  the  head.  The  conse- 
quent suffering  she  bore  with  remarkable  patience 
and  resignation,  whilst  the  innocent  cheerfulness 
which  had  characterized  her  in  health,  remained 
unimpaired.    She  continued  to  attend  religious 


meetings,  when  her  doing  so  was  matter  of  marvel 
to  those  who  knew  her  affliction,  but  at  last  her  weak 
ness  became  so  great  as  wholly  to  confine  her,  Her 
love  to  the  Truth,  and  to  the  friends  of  it,  con 
tinued  warm  to  the  last,  when  her  spirit  escaped 
from  its  worn  out  tabernacle.    Her  death  tookJLJ 


place  Seventh  month  28th,  1770,  she  being  in  hei 
64th  year. 


Ill 


Spiders  Foretell  the  Weather. — Quatremar  Dis 
jouval,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  was  adjutant  gen- 
eral in  Holland,  and  took  an  active  part  on  the 
side  of  the  Dutch  patriots  who  revolted  against  Sit 
the  Stadtholder.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  was  im- 
mediately taken,  tried  and  having  been  condemned 
to  twenty-five  years  imprisonment,  was  incarcerated  litii 
in  a  dungeon  at  Utrecht,  where  he  remained  eishl 
years.  Spiders,  which  are  the  constant  and  fre 
quently  the  only  companions  of  the  unhappy  in- 
mates  of  such  places,  were  almost  the  sole  living 
objects  which  Disjouval  saw  in  the  prison  o: 
Utrecht.  -Partly  to  beguile  the  tedious  monotony  o 
his  life  aud  partly  from  a  taste  for  natural  historj 
which  he  had  imbibed,  he  began  to  seek  employ 
ment,  and  eventually  found  amusement  in  watching 
the  habits  and  movements  of  his  tiny  fellow-priso 
ners.  He  soon  remarked  that  certain  actions  ol 
the  spiders  were  immediately  connected  with  ap 
proaching  changes  in  the  weather.  A  violent  paii 
on  one  side  of  his  head  to  which  he  was  subject  a 
such  times,  had  first  drawn  his  attention  to  th< 
connection  between  such  changes  and  corresponding 
movements  among  the  spiders.  For  instance,  hi 
remarked  that  those  spiders,  which  spun  a  larg 
web  in  a  wheel-like  form,  invariably  withdrew  fron 
his  cell  when  he  had  his  bad  head  ache,  and  th 
those  two  signs,  namely,  the  pain  in  his  head  anc! 
the  disappearance  of  the  spiders  were  as  invariabl; 
followed  by  very  severe  weather.  So  often  as  hi 
head  ache  attacked  him,  so  regularly  did  the  spi 
ders  disappear,  and  then  rain  and  north-east  wind 
prevailed  for  several  dajs.  As  the  spiders  begai 
again  to  show  themselves  in  their  webs,  and  dii 
play  their  usual  activity,  so  did  his  pain  gradual! 
leave  him  until  he  got  well,  aud  the  fine  weathe 
returned. 

Further  observations  confirmed  him  in  believin, 
these  spiders  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  sensitiv 
of  approaching  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  tha 
their  retirement  and  reappearance,  their  weaving  an< 
general  habits,  were  so  intimately  connected  wit 
changes  in  the  weather  that  he  concluded  they  wer 
of  all  things  best  fitted  to  give  accurate  iutimatio 
when  severe  weather  might  be  expected.  In  shor 
Disjouval  pursued  these  inquiries  and  observation 
with  so  much  industry  and  intelligence,  that  by  rt 
marking  the  habits  of  his  spiders,  he  was  at  leugt 
enabled  to  prognosticate  the  approach  of  sever 
weather  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  before  it  set  ii 
which  is  proved  by  the  following  fact,  which  led  t  i 
his  release. 

When  the  troops  of  the  French  Republic  oveil 
ran  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1794,  and  kejj; 
pushing  forward  over  the  ice,  a  sudden  and  uuej 
pected  thaw  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  (i 
December,  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  who' 
army,  unless  it  was  instantly  withdrawn.  Tfc 
French  generals  were  thinking  seriously  of  accep I 
ing  a  sum  offered  by  the  Dutch  and  withdrawn! 
their  troops,  when  Disjouval,  who  hoped  that  tr| 
success  of  the  Republican  army  might  lead  to  h 
release,  used  every  exertion  and  at  length  succeedel 
in  getting  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  French  gencru 
in  January  1795,  in  which  he  pledged  himseli 
from  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  spiders,  of  who: 
movements  he  was  now  enabled  to  judge  wi(> 
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crfect  accuracy,  that  within  fourteen  days  there 
?ould  commence  a  most  severe  frost,  which  would 
lake  the  French  masters  of  all  the  rivers,  and  af- 
jrd  them  sufficient  time  to  complete  and  make 
ore  of  the  conquest  they  had  commenced,  before  it 
hould  be  followed  by  a  thaw. 

The  commander  of  the  French  forces  believed 
lis  prognostications  and  persevered.  The  cold 
reather  which  Disjouval  had  announced,  made  its 
ppearance  in  twelve  days,  and  with  such  intensity, 
hat  the  ice  over  the  rivers  and  canals  became  ca- 
»able  of  bearing  the  heaviest  artillery.  On  the 
!8th  of  January,  1795,  the  French  army  entered 
Jtrecht  in  triumph,  aud  Quartremar  Disjouval, 
fho  had  watched  the  habits  of  his  spiders  with  so 
uuch  intelligence  and  success,  was,  as  a  reward  for 
tis  ingenuity,  released  from  prision. 


For  "The  Friend." 

DARK  HOURS. 
Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  corneth  iu 
be  morning. — Psalm  xxx.  5. 

Dark  hours  of  night ! 
'our  gathering  gloom,  comes  o'er  ray  spirit  closing  out 
the  light, 

fy  soul  but  feebly  lifts  itself  in  prayer — 
pweet  Hope  is  stifled  with  the  deadly  air 
"hat  folds  her  round  in  this  her  living  tomb, 
Jut  Patience  waits  the  dawning  of  the  day 
iVhich  follows  in  night's  track,  for  those  who  watch  and 
pray. 

Dark  hours  of  night, 
fe  have  your  ministry,  if  the  chastened  heart, 
deceive  the  lesson  ye  would  teach,  aright ; 
[)a  earth  we  know  all  good  hath  its  alloy, 
sorrow  and  gloom  endure  but  for  a  night, 
llnd  with  the  morning  light  coiueth  our  joy. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mouth,  1861.  M.  II.  W. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

>    To  the  Editor. — By  inserting  the  accompanying 
lines  in  "  The  Friend,"  it  will  oblige  a  constant 
reader  of  "  The  Friend." 
'  Twelfth  month,  18C1. 

Reflections  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Tabitha 
Middleton,  wife  of  Benjamin  Middleton,  of  Welling- 
borough, Northamptonshire,  Great  Britain,  who  died  on 
jthe  18lh  of  Tenth  month,  1809,  by  Ann  (Tuke)  Alexan- 
der. 

Ah  !  sorrow  spreads  her  sable  vest, 

Affliction's  billows  roll 
The  rising  stream  invades  my  breast, 

And  overwhelms  my  soul. 

For  I  behold  from  Israel's  coast, 

Another  warrior  gone, 
A  faithful  way- mark — firm  support, 

The  appointed  work  has  done. 

Now  gathered  to  that  glorious  rest, 

Which  mercy  has  prepared, 
Receives  the  promise  to  the  just, 

An  hundred  fold  reward. 

Arrayed  in  robes  of  purest  white, 

The  crown  immortal  wears, 
And  numbered  with  the  saints  in  light, 

The  palm  of  victory  bears. 

i  But  long  will  memory  revive, 

The  labours  of  her  love, 
Long  will  her  bright  example  live, 
And  animating  prove. 

I 

Her  spirit  with  the  gathered  few 

In  the  great  Master's  name, 
To  pure  devotion's  altar  drew. 

And  spread  the  sacred  flame. 

Or  when  commissioned  to  declare 

Glad  messages  of  peace, 
The  feeble  drooping  mind  to  cheer, 
And  fainting  hope  increase. 

Or  with  authoritative  power, 

To  spread  the  alarm  of  war, 
Proclaim  the  awful  midnight  hour, 
And  caution  to  prepare. 


In  all  the  holy  mandate  heard, 

She  faithfully  obeyed, 
Whether  in  publishing  the  word, 

Or  suffering  with  the  seed. 

But  ah  !  in  virtue's  sacred  cause, 
She  now  no  more  appears, 

No  more  to  advocate  her  laws, 
The  gospel  trumpet  bears. 

Oh,  Zion  !  well  may  I  review, 

Thy  desolated  walls, 
Well  may  I  mourn  the  very  few, 

On  whom  thy  weight  devolves. 

How  many  valiants  thou  hast  lost 
Thy  vacant  seats  make  known, 

How  many  champions  of  thy  host 
Are  from  the  battle  gone  ! 

But  cease  my  soul  I  nor  thus  deploro 

The  losses  we  sustain, 
To  Zion  is  the  promise  sure, 

Her  peace  will  still  remain. 

And  doubtless  all  redeeming  grace 
Fresh  watchers  can  appoint, 

On  them  the  warrior's  armour  place, 
Anoint  and  re-anoint. 


Coldness  of  Meteoric  Stones. — A  fall  of  meteoric 
stones  took  place  at  2  h.  14  m.,  p.  M.,  on  July  14th, 
I860,  at  Dhurmsola,  in  the  Punjaub,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  tremendous  noise  and  a  great 
number  of  detonations,  similar  to  the  discharge  of 
heavy  artillery.  Three,  witnesses  saw  a  flame,  two 
feet  broad  and  nine  feet  long,  passing  obliquely 
over  the  station  after  the  explosion  had  already 
occurred.  The  direction  is  stated  as  being  from 
the  N.N.W.  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  and  stones  were  found 
at  five  different  places  in  this  locality.  They  pene 
trated  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches,  aud  it  is  reported  that  persons 
who  picked  up  some  fragments,  before  they  held 
them  in  their  hands  half  a  minute,  dropped  them 
again,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  which  quite 
benumbed  their  fingers.  The  largest  piece  found 
weighed  320  lbs.  The  observation  of  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  of  the  fragments  is  a  matter  of  great  in 
terest  and  importance.  The  little  meteorite  passed 
in  its  cosmical  path  during  an  incalculable  period 
through  an  excessively  cold  space  ( — 100°  C.)  By 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  light  and  heat  are 
developed,  which  latter  might  even  produce  a  melt- 
ing on  the  surface  of  bad  conductors  while  the  in- 
side of  it  remains  quite  cold. — Silliman's  Journal. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

(Concluded  from  page  110.) 

Diary  continued. — "Twelfth  mo.  28th,  1763. — 
Now  this  year  draws  near  its  close,  I  may  say  it 
has  been  one  wherein  I  have  witnessed  many  trying 
dispensations  inwardly,  which  I  have  not  written, 
and  which  are  known  to  the  Lord  alone.  He  has, 
I  humbly  hope,  measurably  been  near  me  at  times, 
to  sanctify  the  trials  to  me,  confirming  my  devo- 
tion to  him,  and  my  desire  to  follow  wheresoever 
he  may  lead  me. 

"  Although  I  am  ready  to  conclude  my  path  is 
different  from  that  of  most  others,  which  thought 
frequently  occasions  fear  that  I  am  not  under  the 
Lord's  notice  for  good,  yet  I  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge he  has  in  his  great  love  and  condescension, 
at  times,  been  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  my 
soul,  as  a  morning  without  clouds,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  he  saw  best,  renewed  my  strength,  and 
given  me  encouragement  to  persevere,  I  hope  in  a 
good  degree  of  faithfulness,  to  this  day.  There 
has  been  something  on  my  mind  for  some  time 
to  do  in  a  private  way,  which  I  have  reasoned 
against  until  it  has  passed  from  me,  either  be- 


cause I  thought  it  not  of  sufficient  weight,  or  not 
attended  with  the  certainty  I  desired.  I  was  fear- 
ful of  acting  from  any  other  movement  than  that 
which  only  makes  fruitful  and  profitable  to  the 
laborer.  My  forbearing  being  through  innocent 
fear,  I  hope  I  am  excused. 

"First  month  27th,  1764.  In  company  with 
John  Perry  I  went  to  Nottingham,  and  next  day 
was  at  their  Monthly  Meeting  there.  I  found  no 
sufficient  motive  to  meddle  amongst  them,  though 
I  did  not  apprehend  things  so  well,  that  there  was 
no  need  of  help. 

"  31st.  I  came  home,  and  had  the  company  of 
our  ancient  Friend,  John  Smith,  to  Newport. 

"  Second  mouth  13th.  I  attended  our  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  It  was  a  very  wet  time.  Exceed- 
ing leanness  and  poverty  attended  me,  which  is 
often  my  lot." 

In  the  Second  month,  Benjamin  Ferris  attended 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  the  Fourth 
month  he  accompanied  Benjamin  Trotter,  who  had 
been  at  the  General  Meeting  at  Wilmington,  to 
Center.  From  thence  he  went  to  attend  a  neigh- 
bouring Preparative  Meeting,  whither  he  felt  his 
mind  drawn,  and  iu  it  was  led  into  fervent  exer- 
cise, that  he  might  be  preserved  from  all  decep- 
tion. In  much  weakness,  he  felt  best  satisfied  to 
drop  a  few  hints  to  those  assembled,  for  their  neg- 
lect in  bringing  their  children  and  young  people  to 
meetings  with  them. 

On  the  12th,  he  was  at  Center  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  to  his  satisfaction  and  peace  of 
mind.  On  the  23d,  with  his  sister  Deborah,  he 
left  home  to  visit  their  relations  in  New  England, 
and  at  Oblong.  Of  this  journey,  an  account  of 
their  setting  out  is  only  preserved,  this  part  of  his 
Diary  being  very  much  worn  away,  and  many 
leaves  entirely  lost.  The  second  part  of  his  Diary, 
commencing  Seventh  month,  1764,  was  printed 
many  years  since,  aud  will  be  found  principally  iu 
an  account  of  Benjamin  Ferris,  in  "  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood  and  his  Times."  We  shall  not  therefore 
incorporate  any  part  of  it  here.  Benjamin  contin- 
ued to  grow  in  experience,  and  became  a  useful 
member  of  the  church  militant.  On  the  24th  of 
the  Tenth  month,  1765, |he  was  married  at  Uwch- 
lan,  to  Hannah  Brown.  He  was  happy  in  this 
connection,  having  a  companion  who  feared  the 
Lord,  and  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  After 
his  marriage  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  school 
keeping,  which  allowed  him  considerable  leisure 
to  be  at  home  with  his  beloved  wife.  He  says  : 
"  Thus  happily  we  pas.-ed  our  time,  though  not  ex- 
empt fronl  a  share  of  the  exercise  and  tribulation 
arising  from  the  world  and  its  spirit ;  but  as  we 
were  one  in  faith,  practice  aud  judgment,  we  could 
sympathize  together,  and  were  made  to  each  other 
true  help-mates." 

They  had  one  child,  who  was  a  healthy  babe, 
but  who  was  removed  from  them  by  death,  when 
little  more  thau  a  year  old.  The  death  of  the 
child  was  followed  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1767,  by  that  of  its  mother,  and  Benjamin  was 
left  mournful  and  desolate.  Yet  his  God,  the  God 
of  his  father,  did  not  forsake  him,  and  at  seasons 
much  spiritual  consolation  was  administered  to  his 
afflicted  mind. 

His  own  health  soon  became  delicate ;  symptoms 
of  a  pulmonary  affection  appeared  and  increased, 
until  in  the  spring  of  1771,  in  the  31st  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  removed  from  all  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  time. 


Thjre  is  nothing  of  any  value,  but  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  will;  which  is 
pure  substantial  happiness ;  a  joy  that  no  man 
takcth  from  us. 
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Life  among  the  Africans. — The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  natives  of  the  Upper 
Zambesi  river :  "  Many  of  these  tribes  are  go- 
verned by  a  female  chief!  If  you  demand  any- 
thing of  a  man,  he  replies,  '  I  will  talk  with  my 
wife  about  it !'  If  the  woman  consents,  your  de- 
mand is  granted.  If  she  refuses,  you  will  receive 
a  negative  reply.  Women  vote  iu  all  the  public 
assemblies.  Among  the  Bechuans  and  Kaffirs  the 
men  swear  by  their  father;  but  among  the  verita- 
ble Africans,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
they  always  swear  by  their  mother.  If  a  young 
man  falls  iu  love  with  a  maiden  of  another  village, 
he  leaves  his  own,  and  takes  up  his  dwelling  in 
hers.  He  is  obliged  to  provide  in  part  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  to  assume  a 
respectful  attitude,  a  sort  of  semi-kneeling,  in  her 
presence.  I  was  so  much  astonished  at  all  these 
marks  of  respect  for  women,  that  I  inquired  of  the 
Portuguese  if  such  had  always  been  the  habit  of 
the  country.  They  assured  me  that  such  had  al- 
ways been  the  case." 


Nicotine. — It  is  stated  that  the  tobacco  crop  of 
the  world  is  550,250,000  lbs.  It  is  found  that  the 
poisonous  alkaline  principle — nicotine — to  which 
tobacco  owes  its  deleterious  properties,  forms  on  an 
average  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco  of  commerce, 
so  that  about  27,562,500  lbs.  of  this  poison  are 
annually  produced.  The  pure  nicotine  is  a  colour- 
less acrid  liquid  soluble  in  and  heavier  than  water. 
The  quantity  above  stated  would  fill  nearly  100,000 
wine  barrels,  and  would  give  293  grains,  or  rather 
more  than  a  tablespoouful  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  world.  As  nicotine  is  an  ener- 
getic poison,  a  few  drops  of  which  are  fatal,  it  is 
probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  annual  crop 
of  tobacco  would  furnish  nicotine  enough  to  destroy 
at  a  single  dose  every  living  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  Religion  and  Worship. 
Let  us  all  strive  to  gather  to  the  place  of  silent 
worship,  unmolested  as  we  are  by  the  people  of 
the  world,  as  those  were  in  ancient  days,  who 
were  often  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  distressed 
in  many  ways,  to  which  we  are  strangers.  They 
were  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  to  God 
resting  upon  them.  Is  there  not  iu  this  evil  day, 
as  much  necessity  for  us  to  gather  together  for  the 
spiritual  worship  of  the  Almighty,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever;  whose  unlimited 
power  is  as  able  to  sustain  us  as  a  people,  to  the 
admiration  of  surrounding  beholders,  as  he  was  in 
days  past?  Let  us  then  be  faithful  in  this  duty, 
for  it  is  required  of  man  to  humble  himself  before 
his  Maker,  and  return  thanks  for  his  blessings, 
which  are  unceasing.  Yet  we  arc  often  thought- 
less, easy  and  indifferent  about  these  things,  espe 
cially  the  younger  people  among  us.  But  we  are 
still  cared  for  by  a  compassionate  Saviour,  who 
knows  our  weakness,  and  is  still  graciously  wait- 
ing on  us,  poor  sinners  as  we  are,  but  we  stand 
aloof  and  obey  not  the  call  that  is  going  forth, 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Oh  !  let  us  all 
be  aroused  to  a  just  consideration  of  our  condition, 
and  not  venture  to  sleep  as  upon  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  but  apply  ourselves  i:i  earnest  to  the  great 
work  of  salvation,  before  that  awful  sentetice  is 
proclaimed, — "  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still."  The  only  means  of  becoming  clean  and 
happy  here  and  hereafter,  is  by  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and 
this  we  cannot  do  of  ourselves,  but  He,  in  his 


matchless  mercy,  has  given  every  one  of  us  a  por- 
tion of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which,  if  allowed  to  ope- 
rate on  our  souls,  will  perform  the  work  for  us.  It 
is  this  unspeakable  gift  which  makes  us  uneasy 
when  we  do  wrong,  and  fills  the  mind  with  joy  and 
comfort  when  we  do  right;  and  can  we  think  we 
are  doing  right,  when  we  will  not  abstract  one 
hour  in  the  week  from  our  temporal  affairs,  to  de- 
vote it  to  meeting  with  our  friends  for  engaging  in 
the  worship  of  God,  who  has  condescended  to  cre- 
ate us,  and  bestow  upon  us  all  that  we  have  ; — a 
Being  kind,  benevolent  and  unlimited  in  power? 
How  bountifully  has  He  provided  for  our  comfort 
and  accommodation  while  here,  furnishing  us  with 
suitable  food  and  raiment,  and  enameling  the  fields 
with  flowers,  and  instructing  every  warbler  of  the 
grove  in  its  song.  He  has  endowed  us  with  rea- 
son, to  understand  a  portion  of  his  wondrous 
works,  and  has  given  us  a  capacity  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  Him,  the  author  of  them  all.  Yet 
our  minds  are  turned  from  him,  unto  the  fading 
things  of  this  delusive  world,  and  our  hearts  set 
upon  them ;  our  desires  and  thoughts  are  not  enough 
set  upon  that  endless  eternity  to  which  we  are 
hastening.  Were  our  Creator  and  Preserver  to 
withdraw  his  holy  presence,  and  the  many  bless- 
ings he  dispenses,  we  would  find  we  were  indeed 
poor  miserable  creatures,  able  to  do  nothing  of,  or 
for  ourselves.  "  It  is  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being;"  and  if  we  pursue  not  the 
course  which  is  consistent  with  his  will,  from  day 
to  day,  but  settle  down  at  ease,  pursuing  our  own 
delights,  and  conclude  there  is  no  profit  derived 
from  attending  meeting,  and  striving  to  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  what  can  we  expect  or  hope  when 
our  time  is  closed  here  ?  Then  we  will  be  brought 
to  our  feelings,  and  find  we  were  not  placed  in 
this  transitory  scene  merely  to  eat,  driuk,  sleep 
and  indulge  in  pleasures,  and  after  a  few  years 
vanish  away  like  a  dream  or  vision  of  the  night. 
Though  our  frames  shall  decay,  when  it  may 
please  Him  who  created  them,  to  call  for  the  spirit 
which  animates  them,  yet  our  spirits  shall  exist 
forever.  When  this  lite  ceases,  we  must  enter 
upon  eternity,  which  will  be  either  miserable  be- 
yond description,  or  unspeakably  happy  ;  and  the 
few  uncertain  moments  of  our  present  state  are 
allowed  us  to  prepare  for  it.  Let  us  then  be 
awakened,  and  make  the  best  use  of  our  time,  and 
not  be  treading  the  ways  to  Babylon,  and  seeking 
to  please  the  carnal  will,  which  must  be  sacrificed 
in  walking  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way.  Oh, 
how  wrong  it  is  then,  we  are  not  willing  to  love  and 
follow  Him  who  has  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows ;  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  who  has 
chosen  us  as  a  people,  to  serve  and  obey  him.  But 
all  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray.  May  it  be 
consistent  with  his  holy  will,  who  is  long- suffering 
and  of  tender  mercy,  to  arrest  us  in  our  course,  as 
he  did  Balaam,  and  turu  us  back  once  more,  into 
that  path  which  our  worthy  ancestors  suffered  so 
much  to  walk  in.  Were  the  young  and  rising 
generation  encouraged  by  the  example  and  help  of 
the  older  ones,  1  trust  there  would  be  judges  raised 
up  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellers  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  waste  places  in  our  borders  would 
be  repaired.  May  the  Almighty  yet  be  pleased  to 
turn  the  captivity  of  the  church  as  the  streams  of 
the  South,  and  enable  Zion  to  put  on  strength  in 
his  name,  and  Jerusalem  her  beautiful  garments, 
that  the  offerings  of  Judah  may  be  pleasant 
to  him,  ns  in  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former 
years.  Our  principles  are  the  principles  of  Truth  : 
they  have  long  stood  the  test  of  investigation.  Our 
worship  and  discipline  are  evidently  not  the  con- 
trivance of  man,  and  there  is  nothing  wanting  but 


a  consistent  course  on  our  part.  Though  the) 
are  in  the  present  day,  troubles  without  and  tria 
within,  yet  let  us  "  press  towards  the  mark  for  tt| 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God,"  leaving  the  thing' 
that  are  behind,  that  we  may  be  found  in  a  stal  ^ 
of  readiness  to  receive  the  call  when  the  conflicl 
of  time  are  done, — "  steward  give  up  thy  stewarc 
ship."  If  we  obey  his  commands,  the  gloriov. 
Lord  will  be  unto  us  as  a  place  of  broad  rivei 


jiil 


and  streams,  and  will  be  our  Judge  and  our  law 
giver. 

In  order  that  those  precious  experiences  may  b 
ours,  we  must  be  faithful  in  what  is  committed  t 
our  trust,  by  him  who  has  called  us  to  glory  an 
to  virtue.  Let  us  all  then,  be  willing  to  gathe  7 
together  and  worship  God,  who  created  the  hea 
vens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  all  that  ii 
them  is  ;  and  put  up  our  prayers  and  earnest  sup 
plications  unto  him,  to  be  pleased  to  bless  us  witl  J 
his  holy  presence,  and  to  preserve  us  from  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  spiritual  death.  May  the  fathers  an< 
mothers  in  the  church  be  more  inwardly  gatherei 
to  the  one  Shepherd,  and  into  the  one  sheep-fold 
that  as  a  people,  we  may  continue  to  be  one  in  dis 
cipliue,  one  in  faith  and  doctrine.  The  strife  am 
contentions,  with  an  abundance  of  self-righteous 
ness,  which  so  much  exist  at  this  time,  are  not  ac 
companied  with  the  presence  of  Life  and  Truth 
No  indeed,  dear  Friends  !  His  life-giving  powe 
leadeth  into  peace  with  all  men.  May  the  age< 
be  found  labouring  more  harmoniously  together 
and  encouraging  the  youth,  that  the  pure  testimo 
nies  of  Truth  maintained  by  our  worthy  predeces 
sors,  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  unsullied 
that  so  from  generation  to  generation,  there  may  b 
more  and  more  building  on  that  same  sure  founda 
tion,  Christ  Jesus,  the  eternal  Rock  of  ages.  I 
this  be  our  happy  experience,  though  all  outwari 
things  may  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  yet  when  our  so 
journ  here  shall  cease,  we  will  be  ready,  like  th 
faithful  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  join  the  jus 
of  all  generations  in  singing  praises,  saying,  "  grea 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  ;  jus 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." 

A.  1) 

12th  mo.,  1861,  Columbiana  Co..  Ohio. 


Working  Cows. — We  find  a  communication  i 
the  Ohio  Cultivator  as  to  the  mistakeu  exemptio: 
of  cows  from  labour,  from  which  the  following  ex 
tract  is  taken  : — "I  do  not  think  cows  are  muc 
better  than  women,  or  than  mares;  and  solar 
of  the  opinion  they  might  work  as  well  as  the  fe 
male  man  and  the  female  horse.  In  German 
they  have  to  do  it,  and  the  owner  is  greatly  th 
gainer,  while  the  cow  is  none  the  worse  off  for  hav 
ing  to  work.  Many  a  small  farmer  could  mak 
money  did  he  work  his  cows,  while,  when  he  doe 
his  work  with  oxen  or  horses,  he  expends  all  hi 
profits  upon  those  animals  and  their  feed,  whic 
keeps  him  poor.  Let  him  have  four  cows,  and  t> 
plough,  use  two  half  of  the  forenoon,  and  the 
change,  aud  so  in  the  afternoon,  milking  ther 
three  times  a  day.  Iu  resting  time  they  should  b 
grazing,  or  eating  mown  grass.  A  little  grai 
must  be  fed,  but  this  would  repay  iu  the  greate 
abundance  of  milk  and  butter.  How  proud 
should  feel,  were  I  a  farmer,  to  drive  my  team 
four  fat  cows  to  market  with  a  load  of  grain,  pr 
duced  with  the  aid  of  cow  labour.  My  ncighbou 
might  laugh  at  me  while  using  my  cows  upon  th 
farm,  but  when  1  should  have  realized  the  fruit 
j of  their  labour,  and  the  saving  of  oxen  and  hon 
flesh,  my  turn  would  come  to  laugh." 


Salvation  is  in  no  part  of  scripture  reprcscntc 
as  attainable  by  the  indolent  christian. 


i 
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I  The  Stone  upon  tlve  Grave's  Mouth. — The  nar- 
pw  doorway,  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  had  a 
onderous  stone  door,  which  turned  on  stone  hinges 
r  pivots  at  top  and  bottom,  like  that  of  the  dun- 
iou  of  the  Mamertine  prison  beneath  the  Capitol 
t  Rome.  This  door  had  been  evidently  placed 
t  such  an  inclination  as  to  cause  it  to  shut  by  its 
nn  weight.  In  addition  to  this,  and  outside  of 
L  the  door  was  shut  by  a  contrivance  that  deeply 
iterested  us.  In  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the 
urial  of  our  Lord,  we  read  that  they  "  laid  Him 
i  a  sepulchre  which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and 
piled  a  stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre," 
Mark  xv.  46.)  Here  we  had  before  us  the  very 
fing  which  these  words  describe — the  only  case, 

>  far  as  I  know  in  Judea,  iu  which  that  ancient 
nparatus  for  closing  the  grave's  mouth  remains 
i  the  present  time.  It  is  a  large  circular  stone, 
laped  like  a  mill-stone,  and  set  on  edge.  A  deep 
iche  or  recess  is  cut  into  the  solid  rock  to  the  leit 
:'the  door,  into  which  the  stone  might  be  rolled 
side  when  the  tomb  was  to  be  opened.  When  the 
rmb  was  to  be  closed  up,  the  stone  would  be  again 
>lled  back  into  its  proper  place  ;  its  disk  being 
Tge  enough  to  make  it  not  only  cover  up  the  en- 
re  doorway,  but  to  enter  and  fit  into  another 
che  on  the  right  side  of  the  door,  and  thus  com- 
letely  to  shut  it  in.  In  other  words,  the  circu- 
»  stone  was  large  enough  to  overlap  the  door 
i  both  sides,  and  being  caught  by  the  niches 
Ithin  which  its  opposite  edges  rested,  it  would  be 
?pt  firm  in  its  position  ;  and  this  the  rather  that  the 
it  or  groove  cut  into  the  solid  rock  in  front  of 
ie  doorway,  and  in  which  the  stone  travelled, 
id  such  an  inclination  as  to  prevent  the  stone 
om  rolling  back,  or  even  from  being  pushed  aside 
ithout  the  application  of  a  powerful  force. 

j  Looking  at  this  stone,  as  it  stood  withiu  the  deep 
■oove  or  niche  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  into 
hich  it  had  been  rolled,  we  realized,  as  we  had 
pver  done  before,  the  difficulty  to  which  the  pious 
omen  of  Galilee  referred  when,  on  their  way  to 
e  Saviour's  tomb,  "  they  said  among  themselves, 
'  ho  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
ie  sepulchre?"  (Mark  xvi.  3.)  The  stone  too, 
hen  rolled  aside,  as  we  saw  it,  into  its  niche  or 
cess,  would  form  precisely  such  a  seat  as  one 
■ight  sit  on  by  the  grave's  mouth;  thereby  sug- 
:sting  to  us  the  position  that  was  most  probably 
:cupied  by  the  angel  beside  the  empty  tomb  of 
ir  Lord,  when  the  women  of  Galilee  drew  near. 
i°he  lowness  also  of  the  door  was  in  perfect  bar- 
ony with  what  we  are  told  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
at  she  "  stooped  down"  in  order  to  look  into  the 
pulchrc.  Few  will  be  at  any  loss  to  understand 
hat  an  amount  of  additional  interest  circutnstau- 
s  like  these  gave  to  this  ancient  Hebrew  tomb, 
hey  helped  to  place  more  vividly  before  us  the 
jnole  scene  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of 
'hrist.  It  is  the  testimony  thus  borne  at  every 
ep,  so  incidentally  and  yet  so  irresistibly,  to  the 
uth  of  Scripture  history,  and  to  the  reality  of 
e  grand  events  which  it  records,  that  makes  a 
urncy  through  Judea  so  indescribably  affecting 
every  Christian  mind. — Buchanan's  Clerical 
urlough. 

Rights  of  Gleaners  in  France. — What  could 
j  Diore  beautiful  and  kind  than  such  legislation 

>  this:  "The  court  of  highest  jurisdiction  in 
ranee  has  recently  decided  that  in  that  country, 
farmer  has  no  right  to  turn  sheep  into  his  owd 
Ma  until  two  days  after  crops  have  been  taken 
f,  =o  that  the  poor  may  enter  and  glean  the  scat- 
ririgs.  Neither  has  a  farmer  a  right  to  let  out 
jie  privilege  of  gleaning  for  payment.    This  law 

iplies  to  vineyards  as  well  as  grain  fields." 


Florence  Nightingale  on  Crinoline. — It  is,  I 
think,  alarming,  peculiarly  at  this  time,  when  the 
female  ink-bottles  are  perpetually  pressing  upon  us 
"  woman's  particular  worth  and  general  missiona- 
riuess,"  to  see  that  the  dress  of  woman  is  daily 
more  and  more  unfitting  them  for  any  "  mission" 
or  usefulness  at  all.  It  is  equally  unfitted  for  all 
poetic  and  all  domestic  purposes.  A  man  is  now 
a  more  handy  and  far  less  objectionable  being  in  a 
sick  room  than  a  woman.  Compelled  by  her  dress, 
every  woman  now  either  shuffles  or  waddles;  only 
a  man  can  cross  the  floor  of  a  sick  room  without 
shaking  it.  What  is  become  of  woman's  light  step 
— the  firm,  light,  quick  step  we  have  beei.  asking 
for?  A  nurse  wlio  rustles  (1  am  speaking  of 
nurses  professional  and  unprofessional)  is  the  hor- 
ror of  a  patient,  though  he  perhaps  does  not  know 
why.  The  fidget  of  silk  and  crinoline,  the  rattling 
of  keys,  the  creaking  of  stays  and  of  shoes,  will  do 
a  patient  more  harm  than  all  the  medicines  in  the 
world  will  do  him  good.  The  noiseless  step  of  wo- 
man, the  noiseless  d  r  apery  of  woman,  are  mere  figures 
of  speech  iu  this  day.  Her  skirts  (and  well  if  they 
do  not  throw  down  some  piece  of  furniture)  will 
at  least  brush  against  every  article  in  the  room  as 
she  moves.  Fortunate  it  is  if  her  skirts  do  not 
catch  fire,  and  if  the  nurse  does  not  give  herself  up 
a  sacrifice,  together  with  her  patient,  to  be  burned 
in  her  own  petticoats.  I  wish  the  Registrar-Gene- 
ral would  tell  us  the  exact  number  of  deaths  by 
burning  occasioned  by  this  absurd  and  hideous 
custom.  I  wish,  too,  that  persons  who  wear  crino- 
line could  see  the  indecency  of  their  own  dress  as 
other  people  see  it. — Notes  on  Nursing. 
 #  » 

The  Late  Ann  Jones. — The  following  was  ex- 
pressed by  Ann  Jones  in  Stockport  Meeting,  the 
28th  of  First  Month,  1841  : — A  salutation  of  en- 
couragement springs  in  my  heart  this  morning  to 
the  mourners  present,  the  tried,  the  proved  ones  ; 
to  some  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  Lord's  poor 
and  afflicted  children,  for  such  there  are  in  this 
company  I  do  believe;  and  although  it  is  a  day  of 
discouragement  and  treading  down  in  our  poor, 
scattered,  backsliding  and  worldly-minded  society, 
yet  I  would  say  to  these,  Cast  not  away  your  con- 
fidence, cast  not  away  the  shield  as  though  it  had 
not  been  anointed  with  oil,  for  I  have  seen  a 
brighter  day  that  is  about  to  dawn;  and  though  1 
may  not  see  it  with  the  natural  eye,  yet  I  have  seen 
it  in  this  meeting  in  that  which  cannot  deceive, 
and  never  has  deceived  me.  And  I  do  believe  a 
brighter  day  is  approaching;  for  the  Almighty  will 
have  a  people  professing  as  we  do,  that  will  show 
forth  His  praise  to  the  nations,  and  He  will  yet 
overturn  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to 
nought  the  counsel  of  the  prudent,  and  show  him- 
self to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  He  will 
work,  and  who  shall  hinder?  bringing  forth  as  he 
did  our  early  predecessors  and  forefathers  in  the 
Truth,  from  all  the  lo  here's  and  lo  there's,  out 
from  amongst  the  world's  people,  from  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  man,  living  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
not  in  their  own  righteousness,  but  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  saints.  And  if  some  present  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  are  afraid 
to  offend  him,  are  but  willing  to  abide  in  the  pa- 
tience and  the  faith,  this  language  will  assuredly 
be  fulfilled  in  their  experience,  1  have  refined  thee, 
but  not  with  silver;  1  have  chosen  thee  iu  the  fur- 
nace— and  if  willing  to  abide  therein,  they  will 
come  forth  as  fine  gold,  bearing  the  in-cription  of 
holiness  (o  the  Lord,  as  prepared  and  qualified 
vessels  sanctified  and  fitted  for  the  Master's  use, 
sent  to  preach  among  the  nations  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  These  will  be  permitted  at  times 
to  sit  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his 


fruit  will  be  pleasant  to  their  taste;  you  who  are 
hungry  and  thirsty  will  have  to  come  to  the  waters, 
and  he  that  hath  no  money  may  come  and  eat 
that  which  is  good  ;  and  let  your  souls  delight  in 
fatuess,  for  His  hand  is  full  of  blessings,  and  iu 
the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,  for  the 
Lord  God  Omnipotent,  Omniscient,  Omnipresent, 
reigneth  over  all  1 — British  Friend. 


Strange  Sight — Seventy  Swarms  of  Bees  at 
War. — Ezra  Dibble,  a  well  known  citizen  of  this 
town,  and  for  many  years  engaged  extensively  in 
the  management  of  bees,  communicates  to  us  the 
following  interesting  particulars  of  a  battle  among 
his  bees  : — He  had  seventy  swarms  of  bees,  about 
equally  divided  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  his 
house.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock, 
the  weather  being  warm,  and  the  windows  open, 
his  house  was  suddenly  filled  with  bees,  which 
forced  the  family  to  flee  at  once  to  the  neighbours. 
—  Dibble,  alter  getting  well  protected  against  his 
assailants,  proceeded  to  take  a  survey,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, learn  the  cause  which  had  disturbed  them. 
The  seventy  swarms  appeared  to  be  out,  and  those 
ou  one  side  of  the  house  were  arrayed  in  battle 
against  those  on  the  other  side,  and  such  a  battle 
was  perhaps  never  before  witnessed.  They  filled 
the  air,  covering  a  space  of  more  than  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  fought  desperately  for  some  three 
hours — not  for  "spoils,"  but  for  conquest;  and,  while 
at  war,  no  living  thing  could  exist  in  the  vicinity, 
They  stung  a  large  flock  of  Shanghai  chickens, 
nearly  all  of  which  died,  and  persons  passing  along 
the  roadside  were  obliged  to  make  haste  to  avoid 
their  stings.  A  little  after  six  o'clock,  quiet  was 
restored,  and  the  living  bees  returned  to  their 
hives,  leaving  the  slain  almost  literally  covering 
the  ground,  since  which  but  few  appeared  around 
the  hives,  and  those  apparently  stationed  as  sen- 
tinels to  watch  the  enemy.  But  two  young  swarms 
were  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  aside  from  the  terri- 
ble slaughter  of  bees,  no  other  injury  was  done. 
Neither  party  was  victorious,  and  they  only  ceased 
on  the  approach  of  night,  and  from  utter  prostration. 
The  occasion  of  this  strange  warring  among  the 
bees  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  and  those  most  con- 
versant with  their  management  never  before  heard 
of  or  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  as  here  narrated. 
— Loceeant  (Ohio)  Reporter. 


Never  be  ashamed  of  confessing  your  ignorance, 
for  the  wisest  man  upon  earth  is  ignorant  of  many 
things,  insomuch  that  what  he  knows  is  mere  no- 
thing, iu  comparison  with  what  he  does  not  know. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  folly  iu  the  world  than 
to  suppose  that  we  know  everything. 


The  curious  man  goes  about  to  gratify  his  curio- 
sity, but  he  will  never  travel  far  enough  to  find 
anything  more  curious  than  himself. 


THE  FRIEND, 


TWELFTH  MONTH  28,  1861. 


The  conductors  of  a  journal  like  "  The  Friend," 
occasionally  find  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
pression from  differentclasses  of  readers,  of  approval 
and  disapproval  of  the  same  thing,  arising  from  the 
diversity  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  making  it  difficult 
to  decide  how  to  act  in  relation  to  the  matter  filling 
their  columns,  so  as  to  give  as  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint as  practicable.  Supposing  all  to  be  equally 
alive  to  impressions  of  right  and  wrong,  yet  the 
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sensibilities  of  all  are  not  alike  affected  by  the 
same  cause;  mental  constitution  and  culture,  as 
well  as  the  stand  point  from  which  a  subject  is 
viewed,  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  judg- 
ment respecting  it,  so  that  the  same  exhibit  of  a 
subject,  or  the  subject  itself,  which  may  awaken 
uneasiness  or  disapprobation  in  some,  will  be  dwelt 
on  by  others  as  being  particularly  proper  and  de- 
sirable. With  those  having  the  oversight  of  "  The 
Friend,"  where  the  principle  of  Truth,  including 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety and  its  church  government,  are  involved,  of 
course  there  can  be  neither  doubt  nor  hesitancy  ; 
but  it  is  uot  always  that  all  our  readers  see  exactly 
alike  as  to  where  and  how  these  are  implicated. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the 
very  opposite  opinions  expressed  to  us  relative  to 
the  appearance  in  our  columns  of  any  notice  of  the 
prominent  events  of  the  war  now  unhappily  waged 
iu  our  country.  Some  Friends  having  communi- 
cated to  us  their  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  spread- 
ing before  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  informa- 
tion of  any  of  the  military  events  transpiring,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  we  concluded  to  discontinue — 
at  least  for  a  time — that  portion  of  our  "  Summary 
of  Events."  Since  doing  so,  we  have  had  trans- 
mitted to  us  abuudaut  complaint  of  the  omission. 
Friends,  of  equal  religious  standing  with  those  who 
suggested  the  discontinuance,  say  it  is  information 
of  transactions  affecting  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  of  every  citizen  within  it, 
which  should  be  given  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner,  and  they  earnestly  request  the  resumption 
of  our  former  coudensed  statement.  Many  take 
no  newspaper,  being  unwilling  to  admit  within 
their  family  circle,  the  contaminating  literature  they 
so  frequently  contain,  and  have  therefore  relied 
upon  the  brief  accounts  published  in  our  Journal, 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  this  fratrici- 
dal contest,  with  which  accouuts  their  families 
have  heretofore  been  satisfied  ;  and  this  knowledge , 
unless  thus  furnished,  they  say  they  must  look 
for  in  other  publications,  where  it  is  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  calculated  to  excite  unchristian  feelings, 
and  weaken  our  testimony  against  war,  let  it  occur 
under  what  circumstances  it  may.  Some  may  feel 
themselves  conscientiously  re.-trained  from  reading 
any  thing  which  draws  their  attention  to  the  evil 
actions  going  on  in  the  world  ;  others,  equally  sen- 
sitive and  sincere,  may  feel  no  requisition  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  events  which  must  mark  the  history 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  inconsistent  as  they 
may  be  with  the  Christianity  so  loudly  professed. 

Our  desire  is  to  make  "The  Frieud"  a  mean  for 
promoting  the  feelings  of  christian  love  and  self- 
denial,  which,  as  they  are  yielded  to,  root  out 
those  lusts  and  passions  from  which  war  always 
lias  its  origin  ;  and  to  encourage  our  members  to 
maintain  inviolate  all  the  testimonies  of  Truth, 
among  which  there  is  none  more  precious  than 
that  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  invaria- 
ble fruits  of  vital  Christianity;  and  we  think  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  dreadful  horrors  of  war, 
may  sometimes  impress  the  mind  with  the  value  of 
these  fruits,  as  forcibly  as  delineations  of  the  bless- 
iugs  which  they  confer. 

Uu  this  subject,  then,  as  in  some  other  cases, 
we  must  exercise  our  own  discretion,  as  to  what 
items  of  intelligence  respecting  the  war  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers,  entreating  them  to  put  on 
charity  in  judging  of  each  other,  and  of  our  efforts 
to  instruct  and  entertain  them ;  at  the  same  time 
assuring  them  that  we  will  endeavour  to  give  place 
to  nothing  that  will  promote  a  martial  spirit,  and 
will  be  glad  to  avail  oursflvi-s  of  whatever  contri- 
butions they  may  favour  us  with,  to  promote  the 
objecUs  to  which  ''The  Friend"  is  devoted. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  12th  inst. 

The  angry  excitement  occasioned  by  the  capture  of 
Mason  and  Slidcll,  had  not  subsided,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  no  abatement  in  the  warlike  preparations.    It  it 
stated  that  the  British  ministers  consider  the  act  com 
plained  of  to  be  wholly  indefensible.    The  Times  of  the 
10th  says,  that  the  latest  advices  from  America  encour 
age  the  hope  of  a  disavowal  by  the  Cabinet  at  Washing 
ton  of  the  San  Jacinto  outrage,  and  a  surrender  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners. 

The  Liverpool  markets  were  without  material  change 
It  is  asserted  that  the  British  government,  in  answer  to 
petitions  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  had  given 
assurances  that  the  cotton  ports  would  be  opened  within 
two  months.  The  Constitutionel,  Patrie,  Debats  and 
several  other  French  journals  say  that  France  will  re- 
main neutral  in  the  event  of  war  between  England  and 
America.  The  Deb  its  editorially  state  that  France  has 
no  interest  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  French  commerce  would  gain  enormously  by  a 
maintenance  of  neutrality. 

Gen.  Scott,  who  recently  went  to  France  on  account 
of  infirm  health,  has  returned  in  the  Arago.  Previous 
to  embarking,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Prince  Na- 
poleon. It  is  reported  that  the  General  was  charged 
with  the  expression  of  the  French  Emperor's  desire  to 
bring  about  a  pacific  solution  of  the  question  lately 
arisen  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Immediately  on  the  announcement 
of  the  affair  which  has  caused  the  difficulty,  Gen. 
Scott,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  published  an  able  and 
conciliatory  communication  on  the  subject,  which  was 
calculated  to  allay  the  prevailing  irritation  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  and  the  Bank  of  Holland 
have  raised  their  rate  of  discount  to  four  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  discount  at  Hamburg  had  fallen  to  three  per 
cent. 

There  was  much  disturbed  feeling  at  Warsaw,  Po 
land. 

A  number  of  vessels  are  named  as  having  sailed,  or 
being  about  to  sail  from  the  British  ports,  with  troops 
arms  and  ammunition,  for  Canada. 

It  is  quite  probable  the  danger  of  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  the  rebel  ministers, 
has  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  at  best  it  is  to  be 
feared  it  may  leave  a  rankling  feeling  of  irritation,  which 
will  be  unfavourable  to  continued  peace. 

United  States. — The  Trouble  with  England. — It  is 
understood  that  the  government  admits  that  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  British  steamer  Trent,  there  was  a  non-com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  Capt.  Wilkes  with  certain  legal 
technicalities,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  despatches  sent 
to  London  on  the  subject,  are  of  a  dignified  but  most 
conciliatory  nature.  It  is  believed  the  administration 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  preserve  peaceful  relations 
with  Great  Britain. 

Congress. — The  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  offered 
by  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  army  shall  not  be 
used  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
78  to  39,  a  resolution  offered  by  Julian,  of  Indiana,  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  a 
bill  so  amending  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  as  to 
forbid  the  recapture  or  return  of  any  fugitive  from  la- 
bour, without  satisfactory  proof  being  first  made  that 
the  claimant  of  such  fugitive  is  loyal  to  the  government. 
The  Homestead  bill  has  been  under  discussion  in  the 
House,  and  postponed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  50.  Various 
bills  have  been  passed,  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

The  Exports  and  Imports. — The  exports  of  domestic 
produce  continue  on  a  large  scale,  while  the  imports  are 
very  light,  the  whole  amount  entered  at  New  York  last 
Week  being  only  about  half  a  million  of  dollars.  There 
has,  notwithstanding,  been  an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  from  the  fear  of  a  war  with  England,  inducing 
some  of  the  agents  of  foreign  capital  to  be  anxious  to 
return  it  to  Europe.  Some  exports  of  specie  were  made 
from  New  York  last  week  ;  but  if  the  course  of  trade 
continues  as  heretofore,  they  will  probably  not  be  heavy 
or  long  continued. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  245. 

Washington. — According  to  the  census  of  last  year, 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  district  was  .1,185;  of  free 
coloured  persons,  11,131.  The  total  population  num- 
bered 01,12-2. 

New  Oilcans. — A  letter  from  a  rebel  source  addressed 
to  a  relative  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  after  stating  their  deter- 
mination to  resist  as  long  as  possible,  says,  "  Candor 
compels  me  to  add,  that  more  than  a  majority  of  our 
people,  and  those,  too,  of  the  best  classes,  arc  Union 


men,  and  will  aid  the  Lincoln  invasion  whenever  an  op. 

portunity  offers."  The  writer,  it  is  stated,  occupies  i 
high  social  position  in  New  Orleans,  and  has  a  good  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  popular  sentiment. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Nearly  600  buildings  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  terrible  conflagration  on  the  11th  and  12tl 
inst.,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  more  thai 
five  millions  of  dollars.  The  Charleston  Courier  says 
the  city  has  received  a  terrible  blow,  which  it  will  taki 
the  work  of  years  to  repair. 

The  Rebel  Forces. — The  late  messages  of  Southern  Go  I 
vernors  and  other  official  documents  put  forth  by  thJ 
State  authorities,  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  correct  es^  : 
timate  of  the  number  of  their  soldiers,  now  in  the  field 
The  total  in  round  numbers  is  350,000  men.  Of  these 
Virginia  furnishes  83,000;   North  Carolina  and  Ten 


nessee  each  35,000;  Texas,  30,000;  Georgia,  27,000 
Louisiana,  25,000;  Arkansas,  24,000,  and  the  othe 
seceding  States,  smaller  quotas.  The  army  is  composei 
almost  entirely  of  men  who  enlisted  for  twelve  months 
and  whose  term  of  service  will  expire  within  the  nex 
three  months.  The  Richmond  papers,  in  anticipation  o 
the  return  of  these  men  to  their  homes,  and  the  difficult 
of  supplying  their  places,  urge  a  resort  to  conscriptio 
to  keep  up  the  army. 

Kentucky.— A.  few  days  since,  the  main  body  of  tb 
rebel  forces,  under  Gen.  Buckner,  remained  at  Bowlin 
Green,  where  they  were  strongly  fortified  and  entrench 
ed.  The  several  divisions  of  the  Federal  army,  undei 
Gen.  Buel,  were  steadily  advancing  in  that  directioi 
and  a  decisive  conflict  was  expected  to  take  place  ei 
long.  In  the  event  of  Gen.  Buckner's  defeat,  the  Fede 
ral  army,  it  is  supposed,  will  proceed  toward  Nashvill 
Tenn. 

Missouri. — The  military  operations  in  thi3  State  hav 
of  late  been  disastrous  to  the  rebel  cause.  .  Many  dii 
tached  bands  of  rebels  have  been  captured  or  disperse 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  and  on  the  18th,  orj 
of  their  camps  near  Warrensburg  was  surprised  by 
part  of  Pope's  army,  and  about  1300  prisoners  wei 
taken.  In  all  about  1800  rebels  had  been  capture' 
Gen.  Price  was  at  Osceola,  with  the  remnant  of  h 
army,  which,  according  to  report,  had  been  greatly  n 
duced  by  desertion. 

Southern  Items. — The  Memphis  Avalanche  of  the  17 
states,  that  Galveston,  Texas,  has  been  evacuated  \ 
the  rebels.  They  were  strongly  fortifying  New  Madri 
Missouri.  Centrcville,  in  front  of  the  strong  position 
the  great  rebel  army,  in  Virginia,  has,  it  is  stated,  be 
fortified  in  the  most  formidable  manner.  The  Tenne1 
see  Legislature  have  adopted  a.  series  of  resolutions  rj 
lative  to  the  opening  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  recori 
mending  that  no  crop  of  cotton  be  planted  for  the  e 
suing  year.  Silver  is  selling  in  Richmond  at  25,  ai; 
gold  at  35  per  cent,  premium.  The  U.  S.  troops  at  Pc 
Royal  have  been  reinforced,  and  now  number  more  th 
20,000.  Beaufort  has  been  occupied  by  a  portion 
them.  A  reconnoitering  party  of  four  hundred  men  h 
penetrated  some  distance  into  the  interior,  without  mei 
ing  with  any  opposition.  A  body  of  1500  rebels  whi 
were  on  the  route,  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  U 
troops.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fine  sea  island  c< 
ton  had  been  gathered  by  the  negroes,  under  the  din 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  agent,  and  some  of  it  had  been  shipi 
to  New  York,  where  it  will  sell  at  50  cents  per  pou 
A  large  number  of  oid  vessels  loaded  with  stone,  b 
arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  were  about  being  used 
close  up  some  of  the  passages  to  Charleston,  Savann 
Sec,  by  which  the  rebel  privateers  and  other  vessels  h 
hitherto  contrived  to  elude  the  blockade.  Tybee  isl: 
is  occupied  by  1000  U.  S.  troops.  An  expedition  t| 
sailed  from  Port  Royal,  for  Fernandina,  Fla.  Considera 
sickness  prevailed  among  the  troops  at  Port  Royal,  le: 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  salubrity  of  the  posit 
has  been  over-estimated.  Sudden  and  great  change! 
temperature  frequently  occur.  Universal  depressiorl 
reported  throughout  the  South.  The  state  of  affai 
New  Orleans  is  especially  gloomy.  An  insurrect 
among  the  negroes  is  said  to  have  broken  out  in  Mi 
sippi,  by  which  much  property  has  been  destroyed. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

[We  have  received  from  a  Friend  in  the  West  a 
mall  pamphlet,  with  a  request  that  some  portions 
>f  its  contents  should  be  republished  in  our  columns. 
(Ve  take  from  it  "  a  brief  and  serious  warning  to 
tuch  as  are  concerned  in  commerce,  &c,"  by  Am- 
brose Rigge,  which,  although  it  has  been  in  "  The 
Friend"  before,  will  bear  to  be  read  again,  and  its 
mportant  matter  renewedly  pondered.] 

A  Brief  and  Serious  Warning  to  such  as  are  con- 
cerned in  Commerce,  $-c. 
Many  days  and  months,  yea,  some  years,  hath 
my  life  been  oppressed,  and  my  spirit  grieved,  to 
see  and  hear  of  the  uneven  walking  of  many,  who 
have  a  name  to  live,  and  profess  the  knowledge  of 
<Jod  in  words;  yea,  and  also  of  some  who  have 
tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  have  been  made 
.partakers  of  the  power  of  the  world  to  come,  and 
have  received  the  heavenly  gift  and  grace  of  God, 
iwhich  teacheth  all,  who  walk  in  it,  to  deny  all  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
'honestly  and  righteously  in  this  present  world  ; 
whose  faithfulness,  with  great  reason,  hath  been 
«expected  to  God  in  things  of  the  highest  concern, 
iand  to  have  walked  as  lights  in  the  world,  and  in 
all  faithfulness  both  to  God  and  man,  to  have  stood 
as  living  monuments  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord, 
I  letting  their  lights  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
might  see  their  good  works,  both  in  spiritual  and 
temporal  concerns;  and  so  might  have  honoured 
and  glorified  God  in  their  day  and  generation,  and 
have  convinced,  or  confounded,  gainsayers,  putting 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  whereby 
the  worthy  name  of  the  Lord,  by  which  they  have 
been  called,  might  have  been  renowned  through 
the  earth,  and  his  precious  truth  and  glory  spread 
to  the  ends  of  it;  that  many,  through  beholding 
their  good  and  exemplary  conversation  in  Christ, 
coupled  with  the  holy  fear  of  God,  might  have  de- 
sired to  lay  hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  christian  indeed, 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 

These  are  the  fruits  which  we  have  laboured  and 
travailed  for  through  many  and  great  tribulations, 
that  many  might  be  turned  to  righteousness,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  might  cover  the  earth,  even  as  the  waters  do 
the  sea.  This  was,  and  is,  our  only  end  and  de- 
sign, which,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  many  are  wit- 
nesses of,  and  established  in,  to  our  abundant  joy 


and  comfort ;  but  there  are  some  amongst  us  who 
have  not  walked  humbly  with  the  Lord,  as  he  hath 
required,  nor  kept  in  that  low  estate,  neither  in- 
wardly nor  outwardly,  which  becometh  such,  who 
are  travelling  up  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thither- 
ward, but  have  gone  from  that  Rock,  which  is  firm 
and  sure,  into  the  great  sea  of  troubles  and  uncer- 
tainty, where  some  have  been  drowned,  others 
hardly  escaping,  and  many  yet  labouring  for  the 
shore,  with  little  hope  of  coming  at  it;  who -have 
not  only  brought  themselves  in  danger  of  suffering 
shipwreck,  but  have  drawn  in  others,  and  have  en- 
dangered them  also  ;  which  hath  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  enemies  of  Sion's  welfare,  to  blaspheme  His 
great  and  glorious  name,  and  hath  eclipsed  the 
lustre  of  the  glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness,  both 
in  city  and  in  country  :  this  is  a  crying  evil,  and 
ought  not  to  go  unreproved,  and  that  with  a  severe 
countenance,  for  God  is  angry  with  it,  and  will  as- 
suredly punish  it. 

Many  have  got  credit  upon  the  account  of  Truth, 
because  at  the  beginning  it  did,  and  doth  still  lead 
all  who  were  and  are  faithful  to  it,  to  faithfulness 
and  truth  even  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  and  to 
let  their  yea  be  yea,  and  their  nay  be  nay,  even 
between  man  and  man  in  outward  things;  so  that 
many  would  have  credited  one  that  was  called  a 
Quaker  with  much,  and  many,  I  believe,  did  merely 
on  that  account,  some  whereof,  I  doubt,  have  just 
cause  to  repent  of  it  already :  but  if  truth  and 
righteousness  had  been  lived  in  by  all  who  profess 
it,  there  had  been  no  such  occasion  given  ;  for  they 
who  still  retain  their  integrity,  to  the  truth  and  life 
of  righteousness  manifested,  can  live  with  a  cup  of 
water,  and  a  morsel  of  bread  in  a  cottage,  before 
they  can  hazard  other  men's  estates  to  advance 
their  own  ;  such  are  not  forward  to  borrow,  nor  to 
complain  for  want,  for  their  eye  and  trust  is  to  the 
Lord  their  preserver  and  upholder ;  and  he  hath 
continued  the  little  meal  in  the  barrel,  and  the 
oil  in  the  cruise  hath  not  failed  to  such,  till  God 
hath  sent  further  help :  this  is  certainly  known  to 
a  remnant  at  this  day,  who  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver,  gold  nor  apparel,  but  have  and  do  labour 
with  their  bands  night  and  day,  that  the  gospel 
may  be  without  charge. 

It  is  so  far  below  the  nobility  of  Christianity, 
that  it  is  short  of  common  civility  and  honest  society 
amongst  men,  to  twist  into  men's  estates,  and  bor- 
row upon  the  Truth's  credit,  gained  by  the  just  and 
upright  dealings  of  the  faithful,  more  than  they 
certainly  know  their  own  estates  are  likely  to  pay  ; 
and  with  what  they  borrow  reach  after  great  things 
in  the  world,  appearing  to  men  to  be  what  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  Truth  they  are  not,  seeking  to 
compass  great  gain  to  themselves,  whereby  to  make 
themselves  or  children  rich  or  great  in  the  world  : 
this  I  testify  for  the  Lord  God,  is  deceit  and  hy- 
pocrisy, and  will  be  blasted  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  and  we  have  seen  it  blasted  already. 

And  that  estate  that  is  got  either  with  the  rend- 
ing, or  with  the  hazard  of  rending  another  man's, 
is  neither  honestly  got,  nor  can  be  blessed  in  the 
possession ;  for  he  that  borrows  money  of  another, 
if  the  money  lent  be  either  the  lender's  proper 
estate,  or  part  of  it,  or  orphans'  money  that  is  en- 


trusted withal,  or  widow's,  or  some  such,  who  would 
not  let  it  go  but  upon  certain  good  security,  and  to 
have  the  valuable  consideration  of  its  improve- 
ment; and  the  borrower,  though  he  hath  little  or 
no  real  or  personal  estate  of  his  own,  but  hath  got 
some  credit,  either  as  he  is  a  professor  of  the  Truth 
or  otherwise;  and  hath,  it  may  be,  a  little  house, 
and  a  small  trade,  it  may  be  enough  to  a  low  and 
contented  mind  ;  but  then  the  enemy  gets  in,  and 
works  in  his  mind,  and  he  begins  to  think  of  an 
higher  trade,  and  a  finer  house,  and  to  live  more 
at  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  world,  and  then  con- 
trives how  he  may  borrow  of  this  and  the  other; 
and  when  accomplished  according  to  his  desire, 
theu  he  begins  to  undertake  great  things,  and  gets 
into  a  fine  house,  and  gathers  rich  furniture  and 
goods  together,  launching  presently  into  the  strong 
torrent  of  a  great  trade,  and  then  makes  a  great 
show  beyond  what  really  he  is,  which  is  dishonesty, 
and  if  he  accomplishes  his  intended  purpose,  to 
raise  himself  in  the  world,  it  is  with  the  hazard,  at 
least,  of  other  men's  ruin,  which  is  unjust :  but  if 
he  falls  short  of  his  expectation,  as  commonly  such 
do,  then  he  doth  not  only  ruin  others  but  himself 
also,  and  brings  a  great  reproach  upon  the  blessed 
Truth  he  professeth,  which  is  worse  than  all ;  and 
this  hath  already  been  manifested  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  by  sad  experience  witnessed.  But  the 
honest  upright  heart  and  mind  knows  how  to  want, 
as  well  as  how  to  abound,  having  learned  content 
in  all  states  and  conditions  ;  a  small  cottage  and  a 
little  trade  is  sufficient  to  that  mind,  and  it  never 
wants  what  is  sufficient :  for  He  that  clothes  the 
lilies,  and  feeds  the  ravens,  cares  for  all  who  trust 
in  him,  as  it  is  at  this  day  witnessed,  praises  to 
God  on  high :  and  that  man  hath  no  glory  in,  nor 
mind  out  after,  superfluous  or  needless  rich  hang- 
ings, costly  furniture,  fine  tables,  great  treats,  cu- 
rious beds,  vessels  of  silver,  or  vessels  of  gold,  the 
very  possession  of  which  creates  envy. 

The  way  to  be  rich  and  happy  in  this  world,  is 
first  to  learn  righteousness ;  for  such  were  never 
forsaken  in  any  age,  nor  their  seed  begging  bread  : 
and  charge  all  parents  of  children^  that  they  keep 
their  children  low  and  plain  in  meat,  drink,  appa- 
rel, and  everything  else,  and  in  due  subjection  to 
all  just  and  reasonable  commands,  and  let  them 
not  appear  above  the  real  estates  of  their  parents, 
nor  get  up  in  pride  and  high  things,  though  their 
parents  have  plentiful  estates,  for  that  is  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  their  future  happiness  :  and 
let  all  who  profess  the  Truth,  both  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  see  that  they  walk  according  to  the 
rule  and  discipline  of  the  gospel,  in  all  godly  con- 
versation and  honesty,  that  none  may  suffer  wrong 
by  them  in  any  matter  or  thing  whatever  ;  that  as 
the  apostle  exhorted,  "  they  may  owe  nothing  to 
any  man,  but  to  love  one  another;  fqr  love  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;"  which 
law  commands  to  do  justly  to  all  men.  And  he 
that  hath  but  little,  let  him  live  according  to  that 
little,  and  appear  to  be  what  in  truth  he  is;  for 
above  all  God  abhors  the  hypocrite ;  and  he  that 
makes  haste  to  be  rich  falls  into  snares,  tempta- 
tions, and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  many  in  perdition;  for  the  love  of  money 
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is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  have 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows. 

For  preventing  this  growing  evil  for  the  time  to 
come,  let  such  by  faithful  Friends  be  exhorted, 
who  either  live  without  due  care,  spending  above 
what  they  are  able  to  pay  for,  or  run  into  great 
trades,  beyond  what  they  can  in  honesty  and  truth 
manage;  and  let  them  be  tenderly  admonished  of 
such  their  undertakings :  this  will  not  offend  the 
lowly  upright  mind  ;  neither  will  the  honest-mind- 
ed, who,  through  a  temptation,  maybe  drawn  into 
such  a  snare  and  danger,  take  occasion  to  stumble, 
because  his  deeds  are  brought  to  light.  And  it 
after  mature  deliberation,  any  are  manifested  to 
be  run  into  any  danger  of  falling,  or  pulling  others 
down  with  them,  let  them  be  faithfully  dealt  withal 
in  time,  before  hope  of  recovery  be  lost,  by  honest 
faithful  Friends,  who  are  clear  of  such  things  them- 
selves, and  be  admonished  to  pay  what  they  have 
borrowed  faithfully,  and  in  due  time,  and  be  con 
tent  with  their  own,  and  to  labour  with  their  own 
hands  in  the  thing  that  is  honest,  that  they  may 
have  wherewith  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,  know- 
ing that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
And  if  they  hear,  and  arc  thereby  recovered,  you 
will  not  count  your  labour  lost ;  but  if  they  be  high 
and  refuse  admonitioo,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  all  is 
not  well.  Let  such  be  admonished  again  by  more 
Friends,  and  warned  of  the  danger  before  them ; 
and  if  they  still  refuse  and  reject  counsel  and  ad- 
monition, then  lay  it  before  the  meeting  concerned, 
about  Truth's  affairs,  to  which  they  do  belong ; 
and  if  they  refuse  to  hear  them,  then  let  a  testi- 
mony go  forth  against  such  their  proceedings  and 
undertakings,  as  not  being  agreeable  to  the  Truth, 
nor  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  neither  in 
the  sight  of  God  nor  man.  This  will  be  a  terror 
to  evil  doers  of  this  kind,  and  a  praise,  encourage- 
ment, and  refreshment  to  them  who  do  well,  and 
nothing  will  be  lost  that  is  worth  saving  by  this 
care  ;  for  he  that  doth  truth,  whether  in  spiritual 
or  temporal  matters,  will  willingly  bring  his  deeds 
to  light,  that  they  may  be  made  manifest  to  all, 
that  they  are  wrought  in  God. 

These  things  lay  weightily  upon  me,  and  I  may 
truly  say,  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  writ  them  in  a 
great  cross  to  my  own  will,  for  I  delight  not,  nay, 
my  soul  is  bowed  down  at  the  occasion  of  writing 
such  things ;  but  there  is  no  remedy,  the  name  of 
the  Lord  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be  greatly  dis- 
honoured, if  things  of  this  nature  be  not  stopped, 
or  prevented  for  time  to  come  :  therefore  I  beseech 
you  all,  who  have  the  weight  and  sense  of  these 
things  upon  you,  let  some  speedy  and  effectual 
course  be  taken  to  prevent,  what  possibly  we  may, 
both  in  this  and  all  other  things,  that  may  any 
way  cloud  the  glory  of  that  sun  which  is  risen 
among  us.  And  make  this  public,  and  send  it 
abroad  to  be  read  in  true  fear  and  reverence  ;  and 
let  all  concerned  be  faithfully  aud  plainly  warned, 
without  respect  of  persons,  by  faithful  Friends, 
who  have  a  concern  for  God's  glory,  and  his 
church's  peace  and  prosperity  upon  them  :  so  will 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  God  shine  upon  your 
head*  ;  aud  you  shall  bo  a  good  savour  of  life,  both 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  are  lost. 

Written  by  one  who  longs  to  see  righteousness 
exalted,  aud  all  deceit  contounded. 

AMIiHOSJJ  Kiuoe. 


Custom  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
right;  neither  can  fashion  ever  justify  any  prac- 
tice, which  is  improper  in  itself. 


Gaiety  proceeds  from  pride,  and  pride  is  the 
root  of  all  evil. 


Benzole — Its  Nature,  Properties  and  Uses. — 
Robert  Nichol,  in  hi^  beautiful  poem  "Do  not 
Scorn,"  has  taught  us  a  moral  lesson  in  regard  to 
the  wrong  of  despising  the  meanest  of  God's  crea- 
tures ;  and  a  far  higher  teacher  of  morals — the 
Saviour — has  rebuked  the  pride  of  man  by  placing 
"  the  glory  of  Solomon,"  in  his  kingly  robes,  be- 
neath that  of  the  flower  which  blooms  in  the  val- 
ley. As  it  is  with  moral  lessons  drawn  from  na- 
tural objects,  so  is  it  in  regard  to  useful  lessons 
derived  from  art  and  science.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  a  more  foetid  and  offensive  substance  to  be  found 
than  coal  tar,  and  yet  from  it  we  derive  some  of 
the  most  useful,  pleasant  aud  beautiful  substances 
adapted  to  the  wants,  the  pleasures  and  tastes  of 
refined  and  common  life. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  this  foetid  sub- 
stance could  be  made  to  yield  a  product  which 
"  the  fair  and  the  gay"  would  use  as  a  perfume  for 
the  toilet?  but  it  is  even  so.  And  from  that  dirty, 
black  substance,  who  could  ever  have  imagined  that 
dyes  rivaling  the  Tyrian  purple,  the  cochineal  crim- 
son, and  orchillo  lilac  could  be  obtained  ?  and  yet 
it  is  even  so.  At  the  present  day  rich  perfumes 
and  brilliant  colours  are  manufactured  very  exten- 
sively, as  profitable  branches  of  the  arts,  from  coal 
tar.  But  beside  these,  there  are  other  useful  pro- 
ducts obtained  from  the  same  source,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  liquid  benzole.  Many  persons 
have  heard  of  it,  and  have  wondered  what  it  was 
—  whether  solid,  liquid  or  gas;  or  whether  it  grew 
upon  a  tree,  or  came  up  out  of  the  caves  of  the 
earth  like  petroleum  oil. 

Benzole  was  first  discovered  by  Prof.  Faraday, 
many  years  ago,  when  experimenting  with  the  con- 
densed vapours  of  oil ;  but  it  derived  its  name 
afterward  by  having  been  obtained  in  distilling 
benzoic  acid  with  lime.  Benzoic  acid  is  a  product 
of  the  odorous  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  styrax 
benzoin  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Benzole  is  a  clear 
colourless  liquid  of  a  peculiar  ethereal,  agreeable 
odor;  it  boils  at  168°  Fah. ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
0.85,  and  it  freezes  at  32°  Fah.,  aud  becomes  a 
white  crystalline  mass. 

When  solely  obtained  from  benzoin,  it  was  very 
expensive ;  but,  in  experimenting  with  coal  tar 
about  the  year  1847,  C.  B.  Mansfield,  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  found,  among  several  of  the  oils  ob- 
tained at  different  degrees  of  temperature  in  distil- 
lation, benzole,  as  the  second  of  six — all  of  differ- 
ent specific  gravities.  This  discovery  led  to  its 
becoming  comparatively  cheap,  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  its  application  has  been  extending.  It  is 
now  manufactured  from  the  naphtha  obtained  from 
coal  tar,  in  large  quantities,  in  Loudon,  Manches- 
ter, Glasgow  aud  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  Great 
Britain.  A  few  years  since  its  manufacture  was 
introduced  from  London  into  this  section  of  our 
country,  and  is  now  conducted  in  North  Second 
street,  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn.  Crude 
naphtha  is  distilled  in  an  iron  still,  at  a  tempera- 
ture varying  from  176°  to  194°  Fah.;  benzole 
passes  over,  and  is  condensed.  It,  however,  con- 
tains some  impurities  which  arc  removed  by  re-dis- 
tillation and  washing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
water  and  weak  alkali,  in  succession.  A  fluid  called 
"  benzole"  is  obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of 
petroleum  oils. 

When  atmospheric  air  slightly  warmed,  is  passed 
through  benzoic,  it  takes  up  a  portion  of  it,  and 
becomes  a  vapour  of  great  illuminating  power.  In 
1836,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  Eugland  by  M. 
Heel  for  forcing  common  air  into  a  reservoir  con- 
taining benzole,  and  burning  the  vapour  thus  ob- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  common  coal  gas. 
Since  that  period  several  apparatuses  have  been 
devised  for  using  it.    Were  it  not  that  it  con- 


denses in  cold  weather,  aud  chokes  up  the  pipes, 
would  be  the  most  convenient  known  substance  fc 
making  gas  to  illuminate  large  houses,  school 
colleges,  &c,  in  the  rural  districts. 

Benzole  dissolves  resins  and  fatty  substance 
and  is  used  for  removing  tar,  resin  and  greas 
spots  from  light  kid  gloves  and  silks.  It  has  bee 
imported  from  Europe,  and  sold  in  small  bottles  i 
extravagant  prices  for  such  purposes.  Since  tt 
war  commenced,  and  turpentine  has  become  s 
high  in  price,  petroleum  benzole  has  been  used,  t 
a  large  extent,  as  a  substitute  for  mixing  wit 
paints,  and  in  the  making  of  varnishes.  In  Eng 
land,  it  is  used  for  scouring  greasy  wool  in  carpc 
manufactories.  As  it  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  ii 
dia  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  it  makes  with  thei 
a  very  adhesive  cement. 

By  adding  benzole  cautiously  to  strong  nitri 
acid,  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  compound 
formed  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil,  which,  when  th 
mixture  is  diluted  with  water,  sinks  to  the  bottoi 
of  the  vessel.  This  oil  has  a  sweet  taste  and  th 
odor  of  bitter  almonds,  is  used  in  perfumery,  an 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almond: 

By  combining  nitro-benzole  with  hydrogen,  an 
line  is  formed,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  beautifi 
purple  and  red  colours  that  have  lately  been  ir 
troduced  into  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing.  A 
heretofore  manufactured,  such  colours  have  bee 
subject  to  deterioration  by  fading  when  exposed  t 
sunlight,  but  this  defect,  we  have  reason  to  believi 
has  been  surmounted.  Several  samples  of  fabric 
coloured  with  aniline  products  manufactured  i 
France,  have  lately  been  furnished  us  for  trial  b 
exposure  to  solar  light,  and  thus  far  the  test  ha 
been  favourable. 

Benzole  is  a  carbide  of  hydrogen.  It  consists  < 
twelve  atoms  of  carbon  and  six  of  hydrogen.  A 
a  solvent,  it  is  nearly  similar  to  ether  and  alcoho 
and  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  these  fluid; 
Many  of  the  most  beneficial  improvements  th? 
have  been  made  in  recent  years,  have  been  in  r« 
claiming  and  applying  to  useful  purposes  thing 
which  were  formerly  held  to  be  positively  useles 
This  has  been  the  case  pre-eminently  with  sue 
products  as  benzole. — Scientific  American. 
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Undue  Discouragement ;  Unavailing  Lamer 
tation. — I  know  that  there  is  much  discouragemei 
presented  to  the  diffident  mind  in  this  time,  bt 
such  things  are  like  the  "  clouds,"  which  are  nc 
to  be  observed  ;  and  those  "  winds,"  which  are  t 
be  disregarded,  with  respect  to  our  individual  ei 
gagements,  iu  true  dedication  to  the  Most  High. 

In  low  times,  and  when  we  see  our  own  del 
ciencies,  it  behooves  us  to  cleave  to  our  Almight 
Helper,  iu  humble  desire  after  ability  to  "  leav 
the  things  that  are  behind,  and,  reaching  to  thei 
that  are  before,  to  press  towards  the  mark  for  th 
prize  of  our  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
We  are  sometimes  prone  to  waste  our  precious  tim 
in  sitting  under  an  unavailing  lamentation  as  I 
the  past :  this  weakens  us  still  more,  and  we  begi 
to  fear  that  now  it  can  be  no  use  to  hope  for  th 
future.  What  a  pity  this  would  be  !  Come  thei 
let  us  now  aud  henceforth,  "give  all  diligence  t 
make  our  calling  and  election  suVe."  1  speak  a 
to  our  places  iu  the  church  on  earth,  and  the  glor 
of  the  world  above. —  Sarah  [Lyues]  Grubb. 


Max  Cotton. — Excellent  prints  are  now  marl 
ufactured  from  the  newly-invented  Fibrilia,  or  Hal 
cotton,  with  an  admixture  of  twenty-five  per  cenl 
of  cotton.  The  cloth  is  stated  to  be  decidedly  supi] 
rior  to  cotton  fabric,  while  the  raw  material  can  bl 
afforded  for  seven  cents  per  pound.  So  says  tbj 
Providence  Journal. 
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Carbon-Oil.    Lamps  and  Explosions. 
A  poor  dependence  is,  sometimes  at  least,  worse 
ian  none.    A-  gate  or  fence-panel  were  better 


wn,  than  propped  with  a  rotten  stake ;  for  i 
)wn  it  would  be  watched;  but  if  poorly  propped 
little  additional  breeze  might  break  the  poor  de 
ndence,  and  expose  the  crop  to  devastation,  whilst 
e  farmer  rests  in  his  false  security.    It  is  thus 
en  with  many  other  props.    If  we  take  a  man's 
idorsement,  whether  of  a  note  or  a  sentiment,  we 
ould  be  sure  that  we  have  good  backing  before 
lean  upon  it,  and  especially  before  we  let  the 
jnd  rest  in  a  feeling  of  security. 
As  life  is  too  valuable  to  be  jeopardized  need- 
•sly,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  we 
(Fresting  on  as  a  proof  of  the  safety  of  our  carbon- 
lamps.    Alcohol,  burning-fluid,  and  ether,  will 
flame  in  a  saucer  by  the  touch  of  a  lighted  taper ; 
it,  few  of  the  many  oils  sold  as  carbon-oil  and 
brosene  will  do  so.    One  extensive  dealer  in 
liladelphia  assured  me  that  certain  oil  which  he 
ew  to  be  unsafe  in  lamps,  would  not  inflame  by 
taper  in  a  saucer,  even  when  spead  out  quite 
in.    The  best  test  is  the  weight,  as  shown  by  an 
idrometer — the  heavy  oils  being  the  safest,  other 
■cumstances  alike.  *    Few  families  have  hydroin 
:rs,  to  denote  specific  gravity.    It  may  therefore 
sist  some  to  inquire,  first,  into  the  Causes  of  Ex- 
psions;  secondly,  into  the  Quality  of  the  Oil; 
irdiy,  the  Structure  of  Lamps;  and  lastly,  Pre- 
utions. 

1.  Probable  Causes  of  Explosions. — Bad  oil; 

eping  the  cans  or  lamps  in  very  warm  places ; 
jfferino;  the  wick  to  remain  too  high  or  become 
Fusted,  so  as  to  heat  the  burners  and  upper  part 
i  the  lamp  and  also  the  oil;  filling  the  lamps  while 
are  warm,  or  in  a  very  warm  room,  or  near  a 
jht  or  a  fire ;  most  of  which  circumstances  pro- 
fote  the  formation  of  the  gas,  which,  by  mixing 
\ttk  air  and  taking  fire,  is  always  the  immediate 
\  use  of  the  explosions,  no  matter  what  other  cir- 
cumstances may  attend.  A  storekeeper  may  pull 
ht  the  bung  of  his  oil-barrel,  and  throw  in  a  flam- 
g  taper,  or  coals  of  fire ;  and  though  the  act 
light  put  his  customers  to  flight,  for  a  moment,  it 

hardly  likely  that  the  oil  would  fire.  Yet  if  it 
;Ould  not,  has  he  proved  that  that  very  oil  when 
3ated  to  a  certain  moderate  degree,  would  not 
'.row  off  a  gas  which  when  mixed  with  atmos- 
leric  air  would  be  explosive?    He  has  not;  it 

proper  therefore,  we  should  look  to  other  causes 
.an  the  mere  inflammability  of  the  oil.  Beside 
.ose  causes  above  enumerated,  there  is  one  which 
.oip-dealers  particularly  should  be  aware  of,  viz. : 
lowing  the  hole  between  the  burner  and  the  in- 
de  of  the  fount,  (which  hole  is  solely  for  the  over- 
ling oil  to  run  back  into  the  fount,)  to  be  made, 
•  to  become  too  large  ;  i.  e.,  large  enough  to  carry 
Dwn  flame  to  the  inside  of  the  lamp  where  gas  may 
i  present.  When  a  lamp  is  exposed  to  consid- 
•able  or  sudden  variations  of  temperature,  by 
irrying  it  in  and  out  doors,  or  by  suddenly  opeu- 
ig  a  door  or  window  admitting  cold  air  on  the 
nip,  a  circulation  of  air  in  and  out  this  hole  goes 
i,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  difference  of 
mperature  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of 
le  lamp.  Now  if  the  oil  in  the  lamp  is  such,  or 
>  heated,  as  to  have  thrown  off  gas,  and  the  air 

thus  mixed  with  it,  the  lamp  may  be  said  to  be 
larged  ;  and  we  need  only  the  right  sort  of  a  touch- 
ole  to  be  ready  to  fire.    The  same  aperture  which 

intended  to  take  in  the  over-oozing  oil,  and  thus 
iso  allow  circulation  of  air,  may,  by  being  too 


large  for  those  purposes,  serve  the  end  which  we 
do  not  want,  viz.,  that  of  a  touch-hole :  more  of 
this  in  another  place.    It  may  be  remarked  how- 
ever, that  if  this  hole,  or  the  several  holes  or  open- 
ings between  the  floor  of  the  burner  and  the  inside 
of  the  lamp,  and  the  space  along  the  wick  between 
the  wick  and  the  wick-holder,  and  all  other  spaces 
or  openings  communicating  between  the  inside  of 
the  lamp  and  the  place  where  the  flame  is,  if  all 
these  be  small  enough  to  agree  with  the  principle 
of  the  Safety  lamp,  then  the  oils  which  would  be 
exceedingly  dangerous  under  other  circumstances, 
might,  under  these,  be  burned  with  safety.  If 
upon  inquiry  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
oil-burners,  we  find  they  do  not  make  much  ac- 
count of  this  precaution,  it  may  in  some  instances 
perhaps  be  because  they  either  have  not  much  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principle  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  dis- 
covery, or  because  the  great  demand  for  their 
wares  has  pressed  their  philosophy  out  of  memory 
for  a  time. 

Another  cause  may  be,  too  small  a  wick  ;  which 
would,  if  very  much  smaller  than  the  tube,  leave  the 
non-required  touch-hole  along  side  of  it.  A  fact 
was  communicated  to  me  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
inquiry  (of  several  proprietors,)  on  these  points, 
showing  the  importance  of  being  not  very  negligent 
of  this  particular. 

2.  Quality  of  the  Oil. — It  would  not  be  proper, 
perhaps,  if  practicable,  in  the  infancy  of  the  coal 
oil   business,   to   denote   particular  preferences 
amongst  manufacturers. 

Those  oils  which  are  the  clearest,  with  a  slight 
olive  or  amber  tinge — a  specific  gravity  of  from  41 
to  43 — which  burn  away  slowest,  giving  the  most 
ight  and  least  smoke,  are  most  to  be  relied  on. 

To  test  by  its  inflammability,  the  oil  should  be 
poured  into  something  (a  pound  weight  with  a  low 
rim)  shallow  and  about  uniform  in  depth,  and  just 
enough  of  the  oil  to  cover  the  bottom.  Then  touch 
the  surface  with  a  lighted  taper.    This  is  by  no 


4.  Precautions. — Pill  the  lamps  always  by  day- 
light, and  not  near  a  fire ! !  For,  though  9,999 
persons  might  do  otherwise  without  accident,  yet 
who  would  want  to  be  the  10,000th  with  an  acci- 
dent? 

Keep  the  oil  cans  and  lamps  cool,  when  set  away. 
The  wicks  must  fill  the  tubes. 
If  oil  is  spilled,  clean  it  up  at  once ; — "  do  it  and 
it  will  be  done"  "  for  good" — perhaps  to  save  life — 
if  not,  for  a  good  habit.  Grease  unites  with  this 
oil,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  the  cleansing  opera- 
tion. 

After  all,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  loss  of 
life  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  these  oils,  has  been 
small,  considering  the  number  of  persons  every 
way  concerned  in  them,  and  the  quantity  of  oil 
handled  and  consumed. 
24th  of  Twelfth  mo.  1861. 


Y.  W. 


*  Pittsburgh  dealers  say  that  some  heavy  oils  are  not 
ft,  so  that  although  specific  gravity  is  a  general  rule, 
has  some  exceptions. 


means  a  sure  test ;  for  it  is  the  gas  from  the  oil 
which  explodes,  and  not  the  oil  itself.  If  it  in- 
flames, doubtless  it  will  be  by  reason  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  oil  as  thus  exposed  in  the  vessel,  first, 
in  the  form  of  gas :  but  though  it  should  not  (so 
exposed)  be  inflamed,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would 
not,  under  a  little  more  heat  in  a  lamp,  throw  off 
gas  of  such  kind  and  quantity  as  to  be  dangerous. 

3.  Structure  of  Lamps. — The  points  to  be  aimed 
at  for  safety  are,  1st,  to  prevent  too  much  commu- 
nication between  the  inside  of  the  fount  and  the 
ame ;  or,  in  other  words,  too  large  openings 
through  the  bottom  of  the  burner.  The  purchaser 
has  only  to  unscrew  the  burner,  and  turn  it  upside 
down,  to  satisfy  himself  about  this.  The  hole 
hould  not  be  much  larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
knitting-needle.  If  it  should  be,  he  can  reduce  it 
by  a  wooden  plug.  The  safest  and  neatest  open- 
ing is  one  on  each  side  the  wick-tube,  which  will 
admit  a  slip  of  a  visiting  card  cut  so  as  to  be  about 
one-half  or  three-fourths  as  wide  as  the  wick. 
Safety  depends  not  on  the  length  of  this  slip,  but 
on  the  width — the  narrower  the  better,  if  paper 
will  pass  through  it.  Neither  does  safety  depend 
on  the  number  of  holes,  but  on  the  average  diame- 
ter of  each,  which  should  not  be  much  larger  than 
the  size  before  stated.  These  openings  should  be 
kept  clear  of  fallen  fragments  of  wick,  and  dust. 

The  second  point  in  the  structure  of  lamps  is  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  burner  and  wick,  as  will 
allow  the  greatest  increase  of  light,  with  the  least 
communication  of  heat  downward.  So  many  styles 
of  burners  abound,  that,  by  keeping  in  view  the 
principle  of  conduction  so  as  to  avoid  heating  the 
oil  below,  we  may  look  to  the  shop-men  for  partic- 
ular information. 


The  true  Gospel  Faith  that  overcomes  the  World. 
— Truly,  there  is  great  profession  of  religion  in  the 
present  day  ;  and  amongst  the  various  professors, 
scarcely  any  but  who  recognize  the  name  of  our 
blessed  Lord ;  but  how  few  the  number  of  those 
that  are  his  followers  upon  the  terms  He  prescribed, 
— in  a  life  of  self-denial,  and  the  daily  cross  ;  or 
that  can  believe  in  that  faith,  which  works  by  love, 
to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  We  often  hear  of 
declensions  in  the  church,  which  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  long  dark  night  of  apostacy;  as  if 
that  nighthad  passed  away,  andthe  true  gospel  light 
now  shone,  and  that  day  had  dawned,  which  hath 
restored  all  things  to  their  primitive  beauty.  But, 
alas  !  I  cannot  help  fearing,  that  the  apostacy  still 
continues;  only  the  shade  of  darkness  is  a  little 
varied  from  what  it  was,  and  things  rendered  more 
plausible  by  this  variation.  I  verily  believe,  that 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  would  shine  forth 
abundantly  in  the  present  day,  if  man  would  but 
look  where  it  is  to  be  seen;  but  instead  of  this 
how  many,  by  not  keeping  their  spiritual  eye 
turned  towards  it,  behold  nothing  but  the  shadow, 
and  yet  think  they  are  in  possession  of  the  sub- 
stance.— Daniel  Wheeler. 


Louis  Napoleon  has  issued  an  edict,  in  which 
he  announces  that  in  future  no  attempts'  are  to  be 
made  to  supply  the  colonies  of  France  with  negro 
laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  admits  that 
the  practice,  which  had  been  so  loudly  denounced 
by  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  which  French  agents 
had  been  engaged  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  were 
calculated  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  French 
government  desired  to  patronize  a  modified  system 
of  slave  labour.  So  also,  he  admits  that  there  were 
equally  strong,  if  not  greater  objections  to  the 
system  pursued  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  African 
continent;  and  it  is  now  ruled  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  must  be  changed. 


Words  in  Use. — Professer  Max  Muller,  in  his 
admirable  lecture  on  the  Science  of  Language,  (call 
it  if  you  will,  Glossology  or  Logology,)  tells  us  that 
out  of  the  50,000  words  or  so  in  the  English  tongue, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  rustic  labourer  only  uses 
300.  Anordiuarily  educated  man  is  supposed  to  use 
3,000  or  4,000,  while  a  great  orator  reaches  10,- 
000.  The  Old  Testament  contains  5,642  different 
words,  and  the  works  of  Shakspeare  about  15,000; 
those  of  Milton  about  8,000. 


Life  through  Death. — This  know  for  certain, 
no  man  or  woman  can  be  quickened  and  raised  up 
into  the  life  of  the  second  Adam,  till  the  life  of  the 
first  Adam  be  taken  away  from  them. — William 
Dexvsberry. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ROBERTS. 

John  Roberts,  of  Evesham,  N.  Jersey,  was  born 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1712.  Having  yielded 
in  younger  life  to  the  cleansing,  illuminating  visi- 
tations of  Divine  Grace,  he  was  prepared  for  use- 
fulness in  the  church  both  by  example  and  precept. 
He  was  appointed  an  elder,  and  his  life  and  con- 
versation were  consistent  with  the  Truth  he  had 
been  couvinced  of,  and  the  profession  which  he 
made  in  the  world.  In  the  various  social  and  re- 
ligious engagements  to  which  he  was  called  in  life 
he  was  a  good  example,  kind  as  a  husband,  helpful 
as  a  neighbour,  cheerfully  hospitable  to  all,  and 
lovingly  active  in  serving  the  widow  and  fatherless 
His  death,  which  was  a  sudden  one,  was  much  la 
mented.  He  departed  this  life,  Ninth  mo.  15th 
1770,  being  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

MARGARET  ANDERSON. 

Margaret  Anderson,  the  wife  of  William  Ander 
son,  of  Haverford,  was  for  many  years  an  accept 
able  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  was  also 
her  beloved  husband.  She  deceased  Eighth  mo 
20th,  1770. 

THAMER  THOMAS. 

Thamer  Thomas,  who,  for  about  forty  years 
had  been  a  valuable  elder  of  Haverford  Meeting 
deceased  some  time  during  the  year  1770,  aged 
eighty-three  years. 

RICHARD  JONES. 

Richard  Jones,  an  elder  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting,  deceased  Seventh  month  14th,  1770,  aged 
ninety-three  years.  He  had  been  in  that  station 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  early  life  he  appears  to 
have  been  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
church  militant,  but  to  have  been  much  confined 
for  a  long  period  prior  to  his  close,  by  infirmity 
of  body. 

Elizabeth  Janney,  of  Duck  Creek ;  Eliza- 
beth Mott,  of  Burlington,  and  Mary  Simpkins, 
of  Kingwood,  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  deceased 
during  the  year  1770.  Beside  these  Friends,  Jo 
seph  Wardell,  of  Shrewsbury, and  James  Bart 
RAM,  of  Chester,  both  elders  in  good  standing, 
were  called  from  works  to  rewards. 

MARY  LIPPINCOTT. 

Mary  Burr,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth Burr,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  was  born 
in  the  year  1688..  She  was  favoured  to  have  re- 
ligiously minded  parents,  who  sought  to  restrain 
her  from  evil,  and  to  bring  her  up  in  conformity 
with  the  Truth.  The  pious  instruction  and  chris- 
tian discipline  of  her  pareuts  were  greatly  blessed 
to  her,  and  she  was  enabled  to  close  in  with  the 
merciful  visitations  of  Divine  Grace,  when  very 
young  in  life.  Being  led  into  humble,  careful 
walking  before  the  Lord,  she  found  no  inclination 
to  follow  after  the  vanities,  the  follies,  the  fashions 
of  the  world,  which  are  so  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  inexperienced  among  the  children  of 
men. 

Whilst  still  quite  young,  she  was  married  to 
Jacob  Lippincott,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
with  her  husband  within  the  limits  of  Salem 
Mouthly  Meeting,  where  she  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  exemplary  in  her 
domestic  relationships,  in  her  social  obligations, 
and  in  her  religious  duties.  A  good  wife,  faithful 
and  loving  until  death  removed  her  dear  husband 
from  her ;  a  tender  mother,  watchful  and  careful 


over  the  little  flock  committed  to  her  care ;  a  good 
neighbour,  ready  to  render  aid  and  assistance  to 
all ;  one  given  to  hospitality,  and  very  charitable 
to  the  poor. 

She  was  blessed  with  a  large  share  of  under- 
standing, which  she  exercised  under  the  cross,  and 
seemed  in  no  wise  exalted  thereby.  Her  conduct 
was  solid  and  weighty,  and  whilst  remarkably  af- 
fable in  conversation,  she  was  also  very  instructive. 
Receiving  instruction  from  the  Fountain  of  life  and 
truth,  she  was  enabled  to  give  good  and  seasona- 
ble advice  and  admonition  to  her  children  and 
others,  whilst  travailing  earnestly  in  spirit  for  the 
increase  and  spread  of  the  cause  of  pure  spiritual 
religion  through  the  earth. 

Her  spiritual  gifts,  religious  faithfulness  and  na- 
tural parts,  fitted  her  for  extensive  usefulness  in 
the  church,  and  much  labour  therein  came  upon 
her.  She  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  station  of  an 
elder,  and  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  all 
her  religious  meetings,  whilst  ability  of  body  was 
afforded  her.  She  was  subject,  particularly  in  the 
decline  of  her  life,  to  bodily  infirmities,  which  often 
times  kept  her  at  home.  But  when  able  to  sit 
with  her  Friends,  she  was  of  those  who  were  dili 
gently  concerned  to  wait  for  and  wrestle  after  the 
arising  of  the  pure  Truth  into  dominion.  She  was, 
indeed,  one  well  qualified  to  labour  as  it  were  in 
very  deeps  for  the  exaltation  of  that  Truth. 

She  was  a  true  mourner  in  Zion,  and  often  ex- 
pressed her  grief  to  see  how  far  the  corruptions, 
vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world  were  find 
ing  entrance  amongst  Friends,  and  how  tawdrily 
dressed  some  were  who  came  to  our  places  of 
worship. 

She  had  many  close  exercises  and  sore  trials  to 
endure  both  through  afflictions  of  body  and  mind, 
yet  she  bore  all  with  great  resignation,  and  was 
full  of  sympathy  with  others  in  their  troubles,  often 
visiting  and  comforting  such.  Before  the  close, 
she  told  her  friends  she  thought  her  day's  work 
was  nearly  ended,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  the 
First  month,  1771,  she  departed  without  sigh  or 
groan. 

She  seemed  to  be  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn 
in  due  season,  into  the  heavenly  garner,  and  her 
friends  felt  that  for  her  there  was  no  cause  to 
mourn,  having  no  doubt  of  her  having  entered  into 
the  everlasting  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

She  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age. 


Effect  of  Commerce. — It  can  be  proved  that 
wherever  legitimate  trade  has  been  fostered  and 
protected  on  the  African  coast,  and  native  industry 
encouraged,  the  slave-trade  has  gradually  dis- 
appeared. 

A  few  years  ago,  slaves  were  almost  the  only 
commodity  exported  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  In 
1857  the  total  declared  value  of  exports  of  palm- 
oil,  cotton,  ivory  and  cotton  cloths,  amounted  to 
£1,062,800.  From  Lagos  alone  there  was  in  1857, 
as  compared  with  1856,  an  increase  of  1,050  tons 
of  palm-oil,  8061  lbs.  of  ivory,  and  81,353  lbs.  of 
cotton.  In  1853  the  total  quantity  of  palm-oil  ex- 
ported from  the  same  place  was  only  160  tons. 
This  development  of  native  industry  has  materially 
increased  the  value  of  labour  and  of  the  labourer. 
In  1853,  three  strings  of  cowries,  equivalent  to  three- 
pence sterling,  were  the  price  of  common  labour 
per  day.  In  1857  it  had  risen  to  fifteen  strings  of 
cowries,  equivalent  to  scvenpence  halfpenny,  or  150 
percent.  In  the  former  year  the  value  of  an  able- 
bodied  slave  from  the  iuterior  was  from  four  to  five 
bags  of  cowries.  In  1857  it  was  from  ten  to  twelve 
bags,  or  from  £4  10s. ,  the  lowest  price,  to  £13  12s. 
6d. ,  while  the  price  of  a  domestic  slave  at  Lagos 
has  reached  to  fifteen  bags  of  cowries,  or  £16  17s. 
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Gd.  As  a  consequence  of  this  increased  value  of  la 
bour,  the  slaves  are  enabled,  by  frugality  and  ii 
dustry,  soon  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  thu 
the  system  of  domestic  slavery  is  undermined  en 
tirely  by  the  operation  of  legitimate  trade  and  in 
dustry. 

An  enormous  development  of  trade  in  native  rai  ^ 
cotton  has  likewise  taken  place  at  Abbeokuta  alone 
stimulated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg,  of  Manchestei  I* 
In  1851-2  nine  bags,  weighing  1,810  lbs.  werees 
ported  from  that  place  as  an  experiment.  In  185 
the  quantity  had  reached  1  819  bags,  weighin 
220,000  lbs.,  and  in  1859,  3447  bags,  or  416,34 
lbs.  The  great  importance  of  the  development  of  th 
culture  of  raw  cotton  in  Africa  may  be  estimate 
from  the  calculation  namely,  that  if  the  productio 
of  this  valuable  staple  increase  during  the  nej 
ten  years  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  done  durin 
only  the  last  two,  Africa  will  be  able  of  herself,  ( 
supply  this  country  with  as  much  cotton  as  sb 
requires. 

In  the  Sherbro,  also,  legitimate  trade  has  ii 
creased  to  a  most  encouraging  extent  simultaneousl 
with  the  diminution  of  the  slave-trade.  The  lates 
official  returns  show  exports  to  the  amount  of  £61 
000,  including  ten  packages  of  raw  cotton,  an 
300  tons  of  native  packages  of  raw  cotton.  Th 
palm-oil  exported  was  of  the  declared  value  ( 
£51,000,  and  this  from  a  locality  which,  scarcel 
six  years  ago,  exported  only  slaves. 

Loando,  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  south  of  th 
line,  from  which  port  nine-tenths  of  the  slav< 
formerly  exported  used  to  be  taken,  and  which  an 
nually  furnished  the  Brazilian  market  with  froi 
30,000  to  40,000  negroes,  exported  in  1857  good 
to  the  value  of  £239,781  14s.  6d.  while  the  in 
ports  amounted  to  £293,384,  on  which  £23,59 
duty  was  paid.  The  imports  thus  exceeded  the  ej 
ports  by  the  sum  of  £53,603.  Amongst  the  latte 
was  a  small  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  viz.,  10,267  lbs 
valued  at  £149  14s.  Gd.,  or  S\d.  per  lb. — Paper  i 
English  Slave-  Trade  Conference. 


The  Right  Sort  of  Religion. — We  want  a  rel 


gion  that  goes  into  the  family,  and  keeps  the  hus  N 
baud  from  being  spiteful  when  the  dinner  is  lat< 
and  keeps  the  dinner  from  being  late — keeps  th  i 
wife  from  fretting  when  the  husband  tracks  tq|sf 
newly  washed  floor  with  his  muddy  boots,  an 
makes  the  husband  mindful  of  the  scraper  and  tbf 
door  mat — keeps  the  mother  patient  when  the  babti 
is  cross,  and  keeps  the  baby  pleasant — amuses  ttjl 
children  as  well  as  instructs  them — wins  as  well : 
governs — projects  the  honeymoon  into  the  harvetfl 
moon,  and  makes  the  happy  hours  like  the  easterfl 
tig-tree,  bearing  in  its  bosom  at  once  the  beauty  <|l 
the  tender  blossom,  and  the  glory  of  the  ripene II 
fruit.    We  want  a  religion  that  bears  heavily,  ni'J 
only  on  the  "  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  but  c|f 
the  exceeding  rascality  of  lying  and  stealing— il 
religion  that  banishes  small  measures  from  tt  I 
counters,  small  baskets  from  the  stalls,  pebblifl 
from  the  cotton  bags,  clay  from  paper,  sand  froj  / 
sugar,  chicory  from  coffee,  arnotto  from  butter,  be 
juice  from  vinegar,  alum  from  bread,  strychnii 
from  wine,  water  from  milk-cans,  and  buttons  fro 
the  contribution  box.    The  religion  that  is  to  sa 
the  world,  will  not  put  all  the  big  strawberries 
the  top,  and  all  the  bad  ones  at  the  bottom, 
will  not  offer  more  baskets  of  foreign  wines,  th: 
the  vineyards  ever  produced  bottles,  and  moil 
barrels  of  Genesee  flour  than  all  the  wheat  fiel< 
of  New  York  grow,  and  all  her  mills  grind, 
will  not  make  one  half  a  pair  of  shoes  of  good  le 
ther,  and  the  other  of  poor  leather,  so  that  tl 
first  shall  redound  to  the  maker's  credit,  and  tl 
second  to  his  cash.    It  will  not  put  Gonvin 
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tanip  cm  Jenkin's  kid  gloves,  nor  make  Paris 
lonnets  in  the  back  room  of  a  Boston  milliner's 
hop,  nor  let  a  piece  of  velvet  that  professes  to 
neasure  twelve  yards,  come  to  an  untimely  end  in 
he  tenth,  or  a  spool  of  sewing  silk  that  vouches  for 
wenty  yards,  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at  fourteen 
tnd  a  half,  nor  the  cotton  thread  spool  break  to 
,he  yard-stick  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  yards  of 
iromise  that  was  given  to  the  eye,  nor  yard  wide 
sloth  measure  less  than  thirty-six  inches  from  sel- 
redge  to  selvedge,  nor  all-wool  delaines  and  all- 
inen  handkerchiefs  be  amalgamized  with  clandes- 
tine cotton,  nor  coats  made  of  woolen  rags  pressed 
together,  be  sold  to  tbe  unsuspecting  public  for 
(egal  broad-cloth.    It  does  not  put  bricks  at  five 
dollars  per  thousand  into  chimneys  it  contracted 
to  build  of  seven  dollar  materials,  nor  smuggle 
white  pine  floors  that  have  paid  for  hard  pine,  nor 
leave  yawning  cracks  in  closets  where  boards  ought 
to  join,  nor  daub  ceilings  that  ought  to  be  smoothly 
plastered,  nor  make  window  blinds  of  slats  that  can- 
not stand  the  wind,  and  paint  that  cannot  stand  the 
sun,  and  fastenings  that  may  be  looked  at  but  are 
pn  no  account  to  be  touched.    The  religion  that  is 
to  sanctify  the  world,  pays  its  debts.    It  does  not 
.consider  that  forty  cents  returned  for  one  hundred 
cents  given,  is  according  to  gospel,  though  it  may 
be  according  to  law.    It  looks  upon  a  man  who, 
having  failed  in  trade,  continues  to  live  in  luxury, 
as  a  thief.    It  looks  upon  a  man  who  promises  to 
pay  fifty  dollars  on  demand  with  interest,  and  who 
neglects  to  pay  it  on  demand,  with  or  without  in- 
terest, as  a  liar. — Congregutionalist. 


Facts  from  the  Census. 
As  the  exact  and  official  returns  of  the  Census 
are  being  made  public,  we  behold  more  clearly  the 
•  precise  march  and  direction  of  the  population 
t  which  has  been  filling,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  unoccupied  territory  of  the  Union.    Its  grand 
and  main  course  is  Westward,  with  some  currents 
to  the  North-west  and  some  to  the  South-west, 
i  The  flood  of  population  over  some  of  our  new 
i  States  in  the  far  west,  has  probably  Dever  been 
;  equalled  in  the  history  of  emigration,  both  in  the 
i  character  of  the  emigrants  and  in  the  number  placed 
upon  new  soil,  where  before  were  the  animals  of 
the  prairie  and  the  forest,  and  the  roving  Indian. 
Minnesota,  for  instance,  increases  from  6,077  in- 
habitants in  1850,  to  162,022,  in  1860,  or  at  a 
rate  of  increase  of  over  twenty-five  hundred  per 
cent.;  Oregon  from  13,294  to  52,464,  or  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  per  cent. ; 
Iowa  from  192,214  to  674,948,  or  251.22  per 
cent.;  Texas  from  212,592  to  602,432,  or  183.37 
per  cent.;  Wisconsin  from  305,391  to  775,873,  or 
154.06  per  cent. 

Arkansas  increases  one  hundred  and  seven  per 
cent.,  and  Illinois  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
average  rate  of  the  growth  of  population  in  all  the 
States  the  last  decade,  is  35.02  pur  cent.  There 
are  nineteen  States  below  this  average,  the  lowest 
in  order  being  Vermont,  0.32  per  cent.;  then  New 
Hampshire,  2.55  per  cent.;  and  the  next  South 
Carolina,  5.28  ;  Maine  following  with  7.73,  and 
Tennessee  with  11.68,  and  once  powerful  Virginia, 
with  ouly  12.27,  while  North  Carolina  shows  only 
14.23.  There  are  eleven  States  counting  19,528,- 
555  inhabitants,  or  an  average  of  more  than  one 
and  a  half  millions  each,  namely :  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Geor- 
gia. 

The  black  current  must  always  be  the  important 
one  to  the  statistician  of  this  continent.  The  cen- 
sus reveals  a  steady  stream  of  negroes  from  the 


sea-board  toward  the  South-west.  The  average  in- 
crease of  the  slaves  is  moderately  large,  or  23.42  per 
cent.  There  is  a  loss  in  but  two  States,  Delaware 
(of  21.48  per  cent.,)  and  Maryland  (3.52.)  The 
iucrease  in  Virginia  is  3.88  per  cent.,  and  in  South 
Carolina  5.28 — this  small  advance  evidently,  re- 
sulting from  exportation.  Kentucky,  too,  shows 
an  increase  of  but  4.87  per  cent.,  the  last  decade. 
It  is  believed  no  very  important  numbers  have  been 
exported  during  the  last  ten  years  from  that  State. 
North  Carolina  exhibits  an  advance  of  14.74,  and 
Tennessee  of  15.17  per  cent.  Missouri  presents  a 
larger  increase  than  was  expected — namely,  31.51. 
The  great  increase  is  in  Texas,  where  it  reaches 
over  two  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.,  (210.66  ;)  in 
Arkansas  it  is  135.89,  and  in  Florida,  57.09;  in 
Mississippi,  40.93. 

In  two  States  only  are  the  slaves  more  numerous 
than  the  whites:  in  South  Carolina,  where  they 
number  402,541,  against  291,623  of  the  white  in- 
habitants, and  in  Mississippi,  being  436,696  to 
353,969  whites.  Their  largest  number  in  any  one 
State  is  in  Virginia,  (490,887,)  and  the  next  is 
Georgia,  (462,232.) 

In  the  Territories  there  are  ten  slaves  enumer- 
ated in  Nebraska,  twenty-four  in  New  Mexico,  and 
twenty-nine  in  Utah.  The  District  of  Columbia 
shows  a  loss  of  slaves  of  13.72  per  cent. 

Among  the  free  coloured  population  the  increase 
is  very  small  through  the  Union — ouly  10.68  per 
cent.  Their  largest  numbers  are  to  be  found,  as 
usual,  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Little  valuable,  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  is  to 
be  extracted  from  the  tables  of  this  population,  as 
the  diminution  from  banishment  or  emigration  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  that  arising  from  natural 
and  regular  causes.  The  theory  sustained  recently 
by  an  able  statistician  in  Washington — Weston — 
that  the  free  negro  inevitably  diminishes  on  this 
continent,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed  by  facts 
to  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  scientific  hypoth- 
esis. The  race  undoubtedly  dies  out  in  climates 
not  adapted  to  it — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Northern 
States;  but  whether  it  decays  in  freedom,  in  the 
Middle  or  Southern  latitudes,  does  not  yet  fully 
appear.  In  many  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  there  are  laws  expelling  the  free  negro,  and 
their  decrease,  observed  in  those  States,  during  the 
last  decade,  may  be  due  to  these  extraneous  causes. 
Their  largest  increase  in  a  slave  State,  is  in  Geor- 
gia, (18.01  per  cent.;)  in  Alabama,  16.11;  in 
Maryland,  12.04.  The  greatest  decrease  in  Ar- 
kansas, 77.47.  The  greatest  increase  in  a  free 
State,  in  Minnesota,  487.18  per  cent.  In  New 
York,  they  lose  2.18  per  cent. — New  York  Times. 


Plainness. — Advised,  that  all  Friends,  both  old 
and  young,  keep  out  of  the  world's  corrupt  language, 
manners,  vain  and  needless  things  and  fashions,  in 
apparel,  buildings,  and  furniture  of  houses;  some 
of  which  are  immodest,  indecent,  and  unbecoming  ; 
and  that  they  avoid  immoderation  in  the  use  of 
lawful  thiugs,  which,  however  innocent  in  them- 
selves, may  thereby  become  hurtful ;  also  all  such 
kinds  of  stuffs,  colours  and  dress,  as  are  calculated 
more  to  please  a  vain  and  wanton  mind,  than  for 
real  usefulness;  and  let  tradesmen  and  others, 
members  ot  our  religious  Society,  be  admonished, 
that  they  be  not  accessary  to  these  evils ;  for  we 
ought  to  take  up  our  daily  cross,  minding  the  grace 
of  God,  which  brings  salvation,  and  teaches  to 
deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world,  that  we  may  adorn  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  things ;  so  may  we  feel  his 
blessing,  and  be  instrumental  in  his  hand  for  the 
good  of  others. — Philadelphia  Discipline. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
"  To  yield  in  trifles  is  the  art  of  life, 
And  truly  conquer  by  declining  strife." 

This  was  doubtless  the  view  of  him  who  coun- 
sels them  that  would  be  wise  and  live  in  peace,  that 
"  if  the  ruler  rise  up  against  thee,  leave  not  thy  place, 
for  yielding,"  said  he,  "pacifieth  great  offences, 
and  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  A  whole- 
some tongue  is  a  tree  of  life,  and  the  words  of  a  wise 
men  are  gracious.  Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and 
his  tongue,  keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles,  and  he 
that  folio weth  after  righteousness  and  mercy  fiudeth 
life,  righteousness,  and  honor;  for  it  is  an  honor  for 
a  mau  to  cease  from  strife,  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  The 
beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water, 
therefore,  said  he,  leave  off  contention  before  it  be 
meddled  with ;  for  wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  better 
than  strength  or  weapons  of  war." 

How  often  have  the  flood-gates  of  temptation 
been  opened  by  the  indulgence  of  a  captious,  con- 
tentious spirit,  whereby  the  mind,  losing  its  true 
balance,  hath  become  involved  in  unhappy  and 
fearful  delusion,  so  as  to  mistake  good  for  evil, 
and  evil  for  good,  being  betrayed  into  that  way 
which  .seemeth  right  to  a  man,  the  end  whereof  are 
the  ways  of  death!  Such  we  may  believe,  is  no 
very  rare  experience ;  and  if  the  many  sufferers 
whose  sorrows  may  be  traced  to  something  like 
this,  could  only  be  brought  to  perceive  the  true 
spring  of  all  their  perplexities  and  troubles,  and 
to  an  honest  acknowledgment  of  their  discovery, 
we  should  doubtless  find  less  of  the  disposition 
which  seems  now  to  prevail,  whereby  we  are  in- 
duced to  cast  the  blame  of  our  afflictions  upon 
something  foreign  from  ourselves. 

It  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  common  foe  to 
magnify  the  evils  without  and  around  us,  in  order 
to  divert,  our  attention  from  the  enemies  of  our  own 
households,  and  lead  us  into  contention  and  strife, 
that  having  broken  our  ranks  and  thrown  us  into 
confusion,  he  may  reign  in  undisputed  dominion. 
How  specious  are  the  devices  by  which  he  is  seek- 
ing to  draw  us  off  the  watch,  and  array  one  against 
another  in  secret  or  open  hostility,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  scattered  from  our  Captain  and  Leader; 
and  being  thus  disbanded,  lose  the  ground  and 
strength  whereunto  we  may  have  attained,  so  that 
his  kingdom  may  be  more  effectually  established, 
even  as  that  of  Saul  the  enemy  of  Israel. 

But  blessed  be  the  God  of  David  and  of  our 
forefathers,  who  hath  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness,  nor  his  people  without  a  deliverer,  who 
shall  cause  the  house  of  Saul  to  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  the  house  of  David  to  wax 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  the  mountain  of  the 
house  of  our  God  shall  be  exalted  above  all  the 
mountains,  and  the  people  shall  flow  thereunto  as 
doves  to  our  windows.  The  arm  of  the  enemy 
shall  be  broken  and  the  power  of  Truth  established, 
for  the  Lord  will  turn  again  our  captivity,  and  re- 
store the  house  of  Israel  to  their  promised  inheri- 
tance. When  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  shall 
have  been  cast  out,  peace  shall  be  restored,  and 
unity  and  harmony  again  prevail,  as  in  the  days 
of  our  forefathers,  when  a  standard  was  lifted  up 
against  him. 

Old  telegraphers  say  that  the  heavy  snow 
storms  that  occur  in  the  desolate  western  regions 
through  which  the  new  Pacific  telegraph  line  runs, 
will  render  it  impossible  to  keep  the  wires  in  work- 
ing order  during  the  winter.  These  storms  some- 
times fall  six  and  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  im- 
mense weight  of  snow  would  not  only  break  the 
wires,  but  they  could  not  be  repaired  until  the 
snow  had  disappeared,  which  sometimes  is  not  for 
several  months  together. — Late  Paper. 
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Seasonable  Hints  about  Personal  Comforts. — 
A  thin  shawl  may  be  made  warm  by  folding  a 
newspaper  inside  of  it.  The  paper  is  impervious 
to  the  wind  and  cold  air  from  outside,  and  pre- 
vents the  rapid  escape  of  the  warm  air  from  beneath 
it.  Every  one  knows  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
carried  off  much  more  rapidly  in  a  high  wind  than 
in  a  calm.  The  wind  blows  away  the  heat  evolved 
from  the  body ;  but  in  a  perfectly  still  air  this 
heat  remains  and  constitutes  an  atmospheric  en- 
velope so  nearly  of  the  same  temperature  with  the 
body  itself,  that  the  latter  is  not  so  quickly  robbed 
of  its  natural  heat. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  facts  about  the 
body  in  its  power  to  make  and  contain  the  heat, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  when  told,  but  which 
are  seldom  thought  of  in  daily  experience.  For 
example,  the  body  will  hold  a  great  deal  more 
heat  than  it  gets  from  its  own  furnace.  The 
stomach  is  a  furnace,  and  our  food  is  the  fuel.  It 
keeps  up  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  blood  equal 
to  about  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
If  the  stoir'ach  could  consume  food  fast  enough  to 
maintain  the  heat,  the  body  could  not  be  frozen 
by  any  extreme  cold.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  cold  to  which  the  body  is  exposed,  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  loses  heat.  Some  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  make  a  hot  blaze 
much  sooner  than  others,  as  brandy.  To  put 
brandy  in  the  stomach  is  like  putting  pitch  under 
a  steam  boiler.  It  soon  burns  out,  and  the  greater 
heat  injures  the  furnace. 

We  say  that  the  body  will  hold  more  heat  than 
it  gets  from  its  own  furnace.  Heat  is  measured 
by  degrees.  On  going  out  from  a  warm  room  the 
body  will  immediately  begin  to  lose  its  heat,  and 
it  must  part  with  a  certain  number  of  degrees  be- 
fore it  can  get  to  feel  cool.  The  direction  has 
sometimes  been  given — "  Don't  hug  the  stove,  if 
you  are  going  to  set  out  on  a  cold  journey."  But 
experience  says — do  hug  it.  Get  in  as  many  de- 
grees of  heat  as  you  can  carry,  if  it  is  500.  Then 
wrap  yourself  up  well,  and  you  can  economize 
these  500  degrees  through  a  long  ride.  But  if  you 
had  taken  only  100  degrees  at  the  start,  they 
would  have  been  exhausted  mid-way  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  then  you  would  have  begun  to  feel  cold. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  unhealthy  habit  to  accustom 
one's  self  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  more  heat  than 
is  usually  needed.  This  is  a  very  common  fault 
and  bears  on  the  pocket  as  well  as  on  the  health. 
One  may  easily  get  the  habit  of  requiring  two  or 
three  more  blankets  on  a  bed  than  are  necessary. 
Some  families  will  burn  twice  the  fuel  that  others 
do,  and  enjoy  less  comfort. 

The  extremities  of  the  body  get  cold  first,  often 
to  a  painful  degree,  while  the  trunk  is  warm.  But 
so  long  as  the  trunk  keeps  warm,  in  a  person  of  com- 
mon vigorous  health,  there  is  little  fear  of  "  catch- 
ing cold"  by  aching  toes  or  fingers.  In  rail-car 
ridiug,  it  is  much  safer  for  the  health  to  let  the 
toes  ache,  than  to  allow  the  lungs  to  feed  on  the 
foul  air  around  the  stove. 

When  you  set  out  on  a  winter  journey,  if  you 
urc  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  toes,  which  many 
people  do  in  spite  of  "rubbers,"  fold  a  piece  of 
newspaper  over  your  stocking,  which  you  can  readi- 
ly do,  if  your  boots  or  shoes  are  not  irrationally 
tight.  This  is  better  than  "  rubbers,"  which  are, 
in  fact,  very  cold  comforters  in  extreme,  while  they 
make  the  feet  sweat  in  moderate  weather.  The 
main  use  of  India-rubber  over-shoes  is  to  keep  out 
water,  and  for  that  they  are  second  only  to  a  stout, 
water- proof,  first-rate  calf-skin  boot.  There  is 
not  a  more  unwholesome  article  of  wear  made, 
than  the  high-topped  rubber  boot.  It  makes 
the  foot  tender,  especially  of  children,  gives  an 


ugly  gait,  and  when  left  off  in  any  weather,  the 
wearer  is  liable  to  "catch  cold."  Crispin  is  the 
best  friend  of  the  human  foot,  when  his  leather 
and  stitches  are  honest. 

Although  the  body  can  take  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  heat  than  it  gets  from  its  own 
furnace,  the  stomach,  yet  its  capacity  is  limited  in 
this  respect.  For  example,  when  the  hand  is  warm, 
you  cannot  hold  it  in  the  air  of  a  hot  oven  for  a 
second ;  but  when  it  is  cold,  and  especially  when 
damp  also,  you  may  hold  it  there  for  some  time 
without  feeling  the  heat  very  sensibly,  and  for  a 
long  time  without  being  obliged  to  withdraw  it. 
And  so  of  the  whole  body.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
body  may  carry  less,  as  well  as  more  heat,  than  the 
quantity  supplied  by  its  own  furnace.  Its  extremi- 
ties ard  its  surface  often  become  painfully  cold. 

In  winter,  a  traveller  occasionally  finds  in  a  hotel 
a  deficiency  of  bed  covering,  or  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  disease,  he  may  require  more  than  in  health. 
The  newspaper  for  which  he  paid  two  cents  on  the 
car,  spread  under  the  upper  cover,  will  be  equal 
to  an  additional  blanket. 

A  piece  of  silk  oil-cloth,  stretched  in  the  folds 
of  a  shawl,  is  more  flexible  than  the  paper,  and  will 
last  a  whole  winter.  It  has  the  advantage  of  se- 
curing inward  warmth  without  the  additional  weight 
of  a  thicker  garment. 

The  constitutional  vivacity  and  temper  of  a  per- 
son has  much  to  do  with  his  endurance  of  cold. 
For  this  vivacity  is  a  sort  of  nervous  fire  that  les- 
sens the  sensibility  to  outward  impressions.  An 
indifferent,  milk-and-water  person,  without  energy 
and  force  of  will,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  cold 
blast  that  sweeps  around  the  corner.  He,  and  es- 
pecially she,  has  no  defence  but  to  wear  a  dozen 
shawls  during  the  day,  and  sleep  under  a  pile  of 
blankets  at  night.  One  without  any  mental  pur- 
pose, (unfortunately  there  are  such,)  though  in 
vigorous  health,  is  much  more  liable  to  catch  cold 
than  a  spirited,  delicate  body  bent  on  some  posi- 
tive pursuit. 


A  Ministry  flowing  from  the  Divine  Sprijig. 
— Although  there  have  sometimes  been  words  in 
my  heart,  and,  as  it  were,  in  my  mouth,  which  I 
do  not  know  but  they  might  have  been  of  ease  to 
myself,  and  of  service  to  others,  had  I  delivered 
them  ;  and  I  have  been  spoken  to  by  some  Friends, 
both  in  a  private  and  public  capacity,  or  station 
thereon ;  but  I  was  always  forbearing  and  backward 
that  way,  and  have  been  afraid  of  too  much  for- 
wardness in  some,  who,  I  have  been  and  still  am 
2fraid,  have  not  edified  thereby.  I  had  always  a 
fear  of,  and  a  dislike  to,  the  noise  of  the  tool,  the 
working  of  self  and  the  creature,  in  our  meetings, 
as  it  wa»not  to  be  heard  in  the  building  of  the 
Lord's  house  or  temple  of  old.  But  that  ministry 
which  comes  with  a  true  flow  from  the  Divine 
spring,  having  its  evidence  and  authority  with  it, 
I  still  loved,  and  greatly  do  love,  and  the  vessel  it 
flows  through,  for  its  sake,  whether  it  be  in  re- 
bukes or  consolation,  as  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to 
give,  and  the  case  may  require.  Whether  it  may 
be  more  or  less,  it  is  beautiful  ;  and  if  rightly  re- 
ceived, it  is  comfortable  and  edifying. —  2/tomns 
lioijlunce.  1774. 


Virtue  and  Health  from  Eight  to  Sixteen. — 
Lord  Shaftesbury  recently  stated  in  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Loudon,  that  from  personal  observation  he 
has  ascertained  that  of  the  adult  male  criminals  of 
that  city  nearly  all  had  fallen  into  a  course  of  crime 
between  the  ages  of  eight  aud  sixteen  years,  and 
that  if  a  man  lived  an  honest  life  up  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  there  were  forty-nine  chances  iu  his 


favour,  and  only  one  against  him,  as  to  an  honor- 
able life  thereafter. 

Thus  is  it  in  the  physical  world.  Half  of  all  who 
are  born,  die  under  twenty  years  of  age,  while 
four-fifths  of  all  who  reach  that  age,  and  die  before 
another  score,  owe  their  death  to  causes  of  disease 
which  were  originated  in  their  "  teens."  On  a 
careful  inquiry  it  will  be  ascertained  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  cause  of  moral  and  premature  physical 
death  are  pretty  much  one  and  the  same,  and  are 
laid  between  the  ages  of"  eight  and  sixteen  years." 
This  is  a  fact  of  startling  import  to  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  shows  a  fearful  responsibility.  Cer-1 
tainly  a  parent  should  secure  and  retain,  and  ex- 
ercise absolute  control  over  the  child  until  sixteen ; 
it  cannot  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do  this,  except  in 
very  rare  cases,  and  if  that  control  is  not  wisely 
and  efficiently  exercised,  it  must  be  the  parents' 
fault ;  it  is  owing  to  parental  neglect  or  remissness. 
Hence  the  real  source  of  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  crime  of  a  country  such  as  England  or  the  United 
States,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  parents.  It  is  a  fearful 
reflection,  we  throw  it  before  the  minds  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  land,  and  there  leave 
it,  to  be  thought  of  in  wisdom,  remarking  only 
as  to  the  early  seeds  of  bodily  disease,  that  they 
are  nearly  in  every  case  sown  between  sundown 
and  bed  time,  in  absence  from  the  family  circle,  in 
the  supply  of  spending  money  never  earned  by  the 
spender,  opening  the  doors  of  the  confectionaries 
and  soda  fountains,  of  beer  and  tobacco  and  wine, 
of  the  circus,  the  negro  minstrel,  the  restaurant  and 
the  dance:  then  follow  the  Sunday  excursion,  the 
Sunday  drive,  with  easy  transition  to  the  company 
of  those  whose  ways  lead  down  to  the  gates  of 
social,  physical  and  moral  ruin.  From,  "  eight 
to  sixteen  1"  in  these  few  years  are  the  destinies  of 
children  fixed  ;  iu  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  fixed 
by  the  parent !  Let  every  father  and  every  mother, 
solemnly  vow  ; — "  By  God's  help,  I'll  fix  my  dar- 
ling's destiny  for  good  by  making  home  more 
attractive  than  the  street!" — Halls  Journal  of 
Health. 


Progress  of  the  West  Indies. — We  lately  read 
a  little  work  of  about  niuety  pages,  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Longman,  London,  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Buxton,  M.  P.,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton.  This  work  contains  an  amount  of  evi- 
dence from  official  documents,  and  the  statements 
of  the  governors  of  the  islands,  of  their  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  wealth,  civilization, and  general 
prosperity,  which  is  delightful.  At  the  end  of  his 
treatise,  Buxton  sums  up  the  following  paragraphs. 

To  men  of  business  one  fact  will  show  the  sound 
commercial  state  of  the  British  West  Indies,  namely, 
that  in  1857,  the  Colonial  Bank  received  bills  from 
the  West  Indies  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £l,- 
300,000,  aud  less  than  £8,000  were  returned. 
Nor  was  there  a  single  failure  in  the  West  India 
trade  duriiu>;  the  frightful  commercial  crisis  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  And  as  a  demonstration  that 
the  West  Indies  arc  advauciug  with  great  rapidity, 
we  may  give  a  few  statistics,  which  simply  show 
that  trade  and  agriculture  are  expanding  year  by 
year.  The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1857,  were  valued  at  half  a  million 
more  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
and  actually  in  that  year  exceeded  her  exports  to 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Greece,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  aud  Morocco  all  combined.  The  exports 
aud  imports  together  ofthe  West  Indies  amounted, 
in  the  four  years  ending  with  1852,  to  just  £32,- 
500,000;  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1857  to 
just  £37,000,000,  an  increase  of  £4,500,000  in 
four  years.  In  the  year  1857.  the  total  trade  to 
and  fro  of  these  islands  was  valued  at  £10,735,- 
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00,  and  the  value  of  the  sugar  imported  from 
lem  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  that  year,  was 
o  less  than  £5,618,000. 

These  official  statistics  and  reports  absolutely 
emonstrate  the  fact  that  the  West  Indies  are  ra- 
idly  advancing  in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  nor  must 
;  be  supposed  that  they  are  merely  "  putting  mo- 
ey  in  their  purse,"  without  a  corresponding  ad- 
ance  in  the  general  character  of  the  people. 

The  change  from  the  old  state  of  things  is  de- 
aribed  on  all  hands  as  being  most  gratifying,  and 
specially  in  those  thousands  of  cases  where  the 
egroes  have  built  altogether  new  villages  for  them- 
elves.  The  cottages  are  either  neatly  thatched, 
r  shingled  with  pieces  of  hard  wood.  Some  are 
uilt  of  stone  or  wood;  but  generally  are  plastered 
lso  on  the  outside,  and  whitewashed.  Many  are 
rnamented  with  a  portico  in  front,  to  screen  the 
itting- apartment  from  sun  or  rain;  while  for  the 
dmission  of  light  aod  air,  as  to  add  to  their  appear- 
nce,  they  exhibit  either  shutters  or  jalousies, 
ainted  green,  or  small  glass  windows. 

The  number  of  such  settlements  that  have  been 
stablished  since  emancipation  is  almost  incredible. 
Vithin  eight  years  of  that  event,  nearly  two  hun- 
.red  villages  of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing 
lad  been  built,  and  full  100,000  acres  of  land  pur- 
hased  by  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  alone. 


which  Christ  hath  purchased  and  promised  to  us, 
upon  such  easy  and  reasonable  conditions  as  the 
gospel  proposeth." — Rickard  Claridge. 


How  we  are  Justified. — Then,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live, 
hould  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but 
into  him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again,  2 
vor.  v.  15, — that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
)lease  God,  Heb.  xi.  6, — that  without  repentance 
he  sinner  shall  perish,  see  Luke  xiii.  3,  5, — and 
vithout  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  Heb. 
tii.  14.  And,  (in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Tillot- 
on,  in  his  Sermon  4th,  Concerning  the  Incarna- 
ion  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  on  John  i.  14,)  we 
idd,  that  "The  salvation  which  the  Son  of  God  hath 
jurchased  for  us,  and  which  he  offers  to  us  by  the 
gospel,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  and  brought  about 
iny  other  way,  than  by  forsaking  our  sins  and  re- 
forming our  lives.  The  grace  of  God,  which  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  and  brings  salvation,  will  not 
make  us  partakers  of  it  in  any  other  way,  or  by  any 
Dther  means,  than  by  teaching  us  to  deny  ungod- 
liness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  and 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world. 
jGod  sent  his  Son  to  bless  us,  by  turning  us  away 
levery  one  from  his  iniquities ;  and  unless  this 
(change  be  effectually  wrought  in  us,  we  are  utterly 
incapable  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
All  that  he  hath  done  for  us,  without  us,  will  avail 
us  nothing,  unless  we  be  inwardly  transformed,  and 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  unless  we  be- 
come new  creatures,  unless  we  make  it  the  con- 
tinual and  sincere  endeavour  of  our  lives  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God." 

u  The  obedience  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,"  continues  the  Archbishop,  "  are  indeed 
accounted  to  us  for  righteousness,  and  will  most 
certainly  redound  to  our  unspeakable  benefit  upon 
the  performance  of  the  condition  which  the  gospel 
doth  require  on  our  part,  namely,  that  every  man 
that  names  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity. 
And  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  is  ready  to 
enable  us  to  perform  this  condition,  if  we  earnestly 
ask  it,  and  do  sincerely  co-operate  with  it ;  pro- 
vided we  do  what  we  can  on  our  part,  God  will  not 
be  wanting  on  his.  But  if  we  receive  the  grace  of 
God  in  vain,  and  take  no  care  to  perform  the  con- 
|  dition,  and  neglect  to  implore  the  grace  and  assist- 
ance of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  that  purpose,  we  have 
none  to  blame  but  ourselves;  because  it  is  then 
our  own  fault,  if  we  fall  short  of  that  happines.- 


Progress  of  American  Inventions  in  Europe — 
Boot  and  Shoe  Machinery. — Some  few  weeks  ago, 
we  noticed  a  new  and  greatly  improved  sewing 
machine,  the  invention  of  —  Salisbury,  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  and  we  intimated  at  the  same  time 
that  a  company  was  about  being  formed  in  Coven- 
try for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  machines. 
Within  the  last  few  days  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  another  patent  sewing  machine,  and  from 
what  we  could  see  of  its  action,  and  the  work  it  is 
capable  of  performing,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  effect  as  great  a  revolution  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  as  the  ordi- 
nary sewing  machine  has  done  in  the  other.  The 
machine  is  known  as  "Blake's  patent  sole-sewing 
machine,"  and  is,  we  understand,  the  invention  of 
a  young  man  from  the  United  States.  It  is  large 
and  imposing  in  appearance  ;  standing  beside  the 
little  modest-looking  ordinary  sewing  machines 
like  a  Triton  among  the  minnows.  The  machine  is 
made  upon  an  entirely  distinct  principle  to  that  of 
any  other  sewing  machine  yet  invented,  inasmuch 
as  it  sews  with  one  thread  only,  and  of  course  the 
action  is  obtained  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
When  seen  at  work,  one  feels  no  doubt  as  to  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  sewing.  With  each 
revolution  of  the  wheel  a  formidable  looking 
needle,  holding  a  good  thick  waxed  thread,  descends 
with  a  sharp  thud  into  the  substance  to  be  sewed, 
and  by  some  legerdemain  that  we  failed  to  perceive, 
loops  itself  underneath  and  comes  up  again  with  a 
snatch  that  tightens  the  stitch  much  more  effectu- 
ally, and  altogether  puts  into  the  shade  the  old 
scientific  turning  out  of  the  elbows,  leaning  for- 
ward of  the  chest,  and  desperate  final  jerk  with 
which  the  knight  of  the  stall  was  in  the  habit  of 
forcing  home  the  soling  stitch,  and  clenching  an  ar- 
gument with  any  friend  who  might  happen  to  be 
present  during  the  process.  The  material  being 
sewn  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  two  pieces  of  sole 
leather  just  cut  from  a  dry  hide;  the  two  measured 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  the 
ease  with  which  the  needle  went  backward  and 
forward  through  this  substance,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  it  might  be  made  to  go 
through  double  the  thickness  if  required.  The 
seam  is  along  a  channel  that  is  afterward  closed 
up  so  effectually  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  stitches, 
and  the  old  channel-sewn  sole  is  again  produced 
as  perfect  and  even  much  more  perfect  than  it  used 
to  be  by  hand. 

In  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  by  this  machine 
the  sole  is  arranged  for  the  "upper"  to  come  be- 
tween the  inner  sole  and  the  outer  one  ;  the  boot  is 
then  placed  under  the  machine,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  a  welt,  the  whole  is  fastened  together 
by  stitches  that  go  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
soles  and  upper,  yet  so  neatly  as  to  leave  no  ridge 
to  irritate  a  tender  foot  on  the  inside,  or  expose  the 
sewing  to  the  wear  of  the  pavement  on  the  outside. 
When  it  is  added  that  a  pair  of  soles  can  be  sewn  on 
and  completed  in  three  minutes,  it  will  be  seen  how 
completely  impossible  it  is  for  human  labour  to 
compete  with  this  machine.  When  the  machine  was 
first  invented,  only  the  sides  were  sewn  up,  and 
the  toes  and  heels  were  left  to  be  pegged  or  nailed; 
now,  however,  by  a  very  beautiful  contrivance,  the 
machine  can  be  made  to  sew  round  the  toe  and  heel 
of  the  boot  with  the  same  case  as  any  other  part. 
It  is  calculated  that  a  woman  could  superintend 
one  of  these  machines,  and  turn  out  100  pairs  of 
boots  per  day  on  an  average.  We  were  shown  a 
pair  of  ladies'  boots  made  by  a  machine  of  this 


kind,  and  for  neatness  and  finish  they  excelled  any 
hand-made  boots  we  have  ever  seen.  Some  shoes 
of  a  stronger  description  were  also  shown,  and  these 
were  equally  excellent.  If  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  securing  the  machine  for  Coventry,  there 
seems  no  earthly  reason  why  Coventry  should  not 
become  as  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chine-made boots  and  shoes,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
for  ribbons  and  watches.  The  machine  patented 
by  Salisbury  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  superior 
machine  for  light  sewing  to  any  at  present  in  the 
market;  this  can  be  employed  for  preparing  the 
tops,  while  Blake's  sole-sewing  machine  would  com- 
plete the  boot;  and  under  these  circumstances,  the 
home  trade  would  in  all  probability  be  the  least 
part  of  the  demand  that  would  spring  up. — Coven- 
try Herald. 


The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa. — On  the  flanks 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Snowberg,  or  Snowy 
Mountains,  which  form  the  Northern  boundary  of 
the  Cape,  humanity  is  found  in  the  very  lowest 
state  of  degradation  in  which  it  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited. The  Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  two  or 
three  specimens  of  which  race  were  brought  to  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  present  an  exaggeration 
even  of  the  hideous  form  which  characterizes  the 
Hottentot.  Hunger,  and  cold,  and  nakedness,  and 
every  description  of  privation  and  distress,  have 
so  dwarfed  their  forms,  and  depraved  their  minds, 
that  they  present  a  spectacle  painful  to  look  upon. 
The  stature  of  these  pigmy  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
sert rarely  exceeds  four  feet,  or  four  feet  two  inches. 
Thieves  by  profession,  cruel  and  treacherous,  with- 
out a  fixed  habitation,  without  society,  without  any 
sort  of  common  interest  or  government,  and  living 
only  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hand  to  mouth, 
they  were  objects  of  loathing  to  neighbouring 
tribes,  even  before  Europeans  had  approached  their 
country.  The  more  civilized  of  the  Hottentots 
and  Kaffirs  waged  a  deadly  war  against  them ; 
and  the  sight  of  one  of  these  diminutive  savages  is 
said  to  rouse  the  passions  of  that  race  to  an  uncon- 
trollable fury.  Many  years  since,  a  Kaffir  saw  in  the 
Government  House  at  Cape  Town,  among  other 
domestics,  a  Bushman  eleven  years  of  age.  With 
the  impulse  of  a  beast  of  prey  he  darted  upon  him, 
and  transfixed  him  with  his  aggessai. 

The  little  intelligence  which  the  Bushmen  pos- 
sess, is  displayed  chiefly  in  robbery  and  the  chase. 
Rivaling  the  antelope  in  fleetness,  and  the  mon- 
key in  agility,  they  accompany  their  wild,  half- 
famished,  savage  dogs  until  they  come  within  bow- 
shot of  their  game,  or  run  down  the  objects  of  their 
pursuit.  Arrayed  generally  with  a  bow,  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  a  hat  and  a  belt,  leather  sandals,  a 
sheep's  fleece,  a  gourd,  or  the  shell  of  an  ostrich's 
egg,  to  carry  water,  these  puny  creatures  wander 
over  their  parched  and  desolate  plains,  supported 
by  a  food  which,  unless  when  occasionally  varied 
by  the  luxuries  of  the  chase,  consists  entirely  of 
roots,  berries,  ant-eggs,  grasshoppers,  mice,  toads, 
lizards,  and  snakes.  They  smear  the  arrows  which 
they  use  for  hunting,  and  in  war,  with  a  poison 
which,  extracted  from  a  bulb,  and  mingled  with  a 
venom  drawn  from  the  jaws  of  the  yellow  serpent, 
forms  a  compound  of  the  most  noxious  character, 
for  no  creature  was  ever  pierced  by  a  dart  pre- 
pared with  the  deadly  virus,  and  lived.  They 
have  another  poison  more  fearful  in  its  effects, 
which  is  extracted  from  a  caterpillar.  The  agony 
produced  by  it,  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  is  so  intense, 
that  the  por.sou  woundod  cuts  himself  with  knives, 
and  flies  from  human  habitations  a  raving  maniac. 
The  effect  upon  the  lion  is  equally  terrible.  He 
is  heard  moaning  in  distress,  becomes  furious,  and 
bites  trees  and  the  ground  in  his  rage. 
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They  are  said  to  be  totally  void  of  natural  af- 
fection ;  "  and  there  are  instances,"  adds  a  mission- 
ary, ( —  Kicherer,)  who  lived  for  some  time  in 
their  neighbourhood,  "  of  parents  throwing  their  ten- 
der offspring  to  the  hungry  lion,  who  stood  roaring 
before  their  cavern,  refusing  to  depart  until  some 
peace-offering  was  made  to  him."  They  shun  the 
face  of  strangers,  concealing  themselves  amongst 
rocks  and  bushes,  and  even  throwing  themselves 
over  precipices,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  But  they  have  been  knoWn,  when 
escape  has  been  cut  off,  to  fight  with  the  most  de- 
termined resolution.  Religion  they  have  none. 
They  regard  the  thunder  as  the  voice  of  an  angry 
demon,  and  they  reply  to  it  with  curses  and  im- 
precations. Their  language  is  inarticulate  to  all 
but  themselves ;  and  there  appears  to  be  scarcely 
even  a  possibility  of  either  civilizing  or  converting 
them.  In  the  north-east  of  Natal,  where  the  Bush- 
men appear  in  their  lowest  type,  they  reside  in 
holes  of  the  earth  scraped  out  with  their  nails,  or 
rather  with  their  claws.  "  They  will  not  receive 
kindness,"  says  a  close  observer  of  their  character; 
"  or  if  they  do,  they  only  make  a  return  of  treach- 
ery, robbery,  and  murder.  No  presents  of  cattle 
or  corn,  no  inducements  to  locate  and  settle,  can 
prevail  upon  them  to  relinquish  their  wild  life,  or 
to  make  any  approach  towards  civilization."  The 
only  satisfactory  thought  connected  with  them  is 
the.  belief  of  their  gradual  extinction.  They  exist, 
in  the  meantime,  an  awful  proof  of  the  degrada- 
tion, to  which  humanity,  in  its  gradual  deteriora- 
tion, can  fall,  and  an  instance  of  physical  and  moral 
degeneracy  probably  unparalleled  in  the  world. — 
London  Quarterly. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — 'I  he  Difficulty  with  England  Settled. 
— Earl  Russell,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  dated  Eleventh  mo.  30th, 
recites  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  of  the  rebel  Com- 
missioners as  reported  by  the  mail  agent,  Commander 
Williams  of  the  steamer  Trent,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  of  its  own 
accord  offer  "such  redress  as  alone  could  satisfy  the 
British  nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four  gentle- 
men and  their  delivery  to  your  lordship,  in  order  that 
they  may  again  be  placed  under  British  protection, 
and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which  has 
been  committed.  Wiliiam  H.  Seward,  the  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  his  answer  to  this  communication,  ad- 
mits that  the  proceeding  objected  to  cannot  be  justified 
upon  the  construction  of  maritime  law  heretofore  main- 
tained by  the  United  States;  that  the  claim  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  is  just,  and  only  in  accordance  with 
what  the  United  States  have  always  insisted  upon  in 
similar  cases.  Lord  Lyons  is  informed  that  Mason, 
Slidell  and  their  two  secretaries,  now  in  confinement  at 
Fort  Warren,  will  be  cheerfully  liberated,  and  he  is  ask- 
ed to  indicate  a  time  and  place  to  receive  them.  It  is 
stated  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  were  unanimous 
in  their  decision  that  the  rebel  agents  ought  to  be  given 
up.  The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  discusses  the  whole 
subject  in  detail,  and  with  great  ability,  and  expresses 
his  satisfaction  that  a  great  principle  of  international 
law  for  which  the  United  States  has  always  contended, 
but  which  has  been  denied  by  Great  Britain,  hns  now 
been  finally  established  by  the  action  of  the  latter. 
Henceforth  the  "right  of  search"  of  neutral  vessels  by 
belligerents  must  be  considered  at  an  eud. 

The  Ureal  Rebellion — Although  no  military  move- 
ments of  great  importance  have  occurred  for  several 
weeks  past,  the  impression  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  the  chief  vigor  of  the  insurrection  has  been  ex- 
hausted, nnd  that  its  strength  is  gradually  on  the  wane. 
The  great  armies  in  Virginia,  near  Washington,  remain 
nearly  in  the  same  positions.  The  only  serious  collision 
which  has  recently  occurred,  took  place  at  Draincsvillc. 
a  village,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Washington,  between 
2000  rebels  and  some  of  the  Federal  troops;  the  rebels 


were  defeated  with  a  loss,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, of  230  men.  Another  naval  expedition  is  nearly 
ready  to  sail  from  the  Chesapeake.  The  accounts  from 
Missouri  represent  that  Gen.  Price  with  the  rebel  army 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  was  on  its  retreat  south- 
ward. Various  small  parties  of  armed  rebels,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  had  been  captured  or  dis- 
persed, mostly  without  much  bloodshed.  In  all,  upwards 
of  2500  of  the  insurgents  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The 
North  Missouri  railroad  has  been  greatly  damaged  by 
the  rebels,  many  of  the  bridges  having  been  burnt,  and 
portions  of  the  track  destroyed.  Western  Virginia  ap- 
pears to  be  clear  of  the  rebel  forces,  most  of  those  who 
threatened  that  region  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Southern  army  in  Kentucky.  The  expected  battle  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  has  not  yet  taken  place.  A  Nash- 
ville despatch  says,  that  about  60,000  Federal  troops 
were  moving  against  the  Confederate  forces  at  that  place. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  its  defence. 

Southern  Items. — All  the  Charleston  insurance  com- 
panies, with  one  exception,  have  gone  into  liquidation, 
in  consequence  of  the  losses  by  the  great  fire.  Sixteen 
old  ships  laden  with  stone,  have  been  sunk  off  Charles- 
ton harbour,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore. 
They  are  expected  to  close  the  channel  effectually  for 
all,  except  quite  small  vessels. 

The  U.  S.  fleet  off  Port  Royal  have  captured  a  number 
of  vessels,  which  were  attempting  to  run  the  blockade. 
The  south-east  channel  has  been  buoyed  out,  not  less 
than  thirty  feet  of  water  were  found  in  any  place.  Large 
quantities  of  cotton  had  been  gathered  and  stored  in  the 
government  warehouses. 

At  Tybee  island,  the  U.  S.  troops  were  still  engaged  in 
making  intrenchments.  Reinforcements  continued  to 
arrive  for  Gen.  Sherman's  army,  and  it  was  supposed  it 
would  soon  be  strong  enough  to  occupy  Savannah. 

The  rebel  Congress  at  Richmond  have  resolved  that 
no  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
which  does  not  secure  to  Maryland  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  Fort  Smith  (Ark)  News  of  the  12th  says,  that  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees  and  Seminoles  are  deserting  the  cause 
of  the  South.  About  4000  Indians,  it  is  stated,  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  Union. 

The  Mississippi  Legislature  has  a  plan  under  consid- 
eration to  advance  planters  twenty-five  dollars  per  bale 
on  cotton.  It  is  also  purposed  to  charter  banks  based 
on  cotton. 

Bank  Suspension. — On^he  30th  ult.,  the  banks  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Philadelphia  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments.   The  New  York  banks  had  lost  about  $16,000,- 

000  of  gold  in  the  two  previous  weeks,  only  about  one 
million  of  which  has  gone  abroad,  the  rest  having  been 
sent  into  the  interior,  or  remaining  in  private  hands. 
The  specie  of  the  New  York  banks  had  been  reduced  to 
$25,500,000  at  the  time  of  suspension. 

New  Mexico. — Forts  Craig  and  Stanton  on  the  Mesilla 
border,  which  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  rebels, 
have  been  retaken  by  the  Federal  forces.  A  movement 
was  about  to  be  made  against  the  rebels  in  Arizona. 

High  Duties. — A  bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress, 
and  approved  by  the  President,  increasing  the  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses.  The  duty  on  tea  of  all 
kinds  is  twenty  cents  a  pound  ;  on  coffee,  five  cents  ;  on 
sugar,  2J,  3,  and  5  cents  according  to  quality,  and  on 
molasses,  6  cents  per  gallon. 

New  York.— -Mortality  last  week,  359.  On  the  30th, 
sales  of  exchange  on  London  were  made  at  $>1.12$-. 
Gold  was  not  in  much  demand  at  £  premium.  Stocks 
all  higher. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  286;  of  consump- 
tion, 46  ;  scarlet  fever,  16  ;  small-pox,  15 :  diptheria,  13. 

South  Carolina  and  -Georgia. — Letters  from  Port  Royal 
give  a  melancholy  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs  on 
the  seaboard  of  these  two  States,  especially  of  the  first 
named.  The  entire  coast,  from  Warsaw  Sound,  forty 
miles  below  Port  Royal,  to  North  Edisto  Inlet,  forty 
miles  above  the  same  place,  is  deserted  by  its  white 
inhabitants,  and  the  slaves  are  practically  free.  This 
state  of  affairs  exists  inwards  for  a  distance  of  a!  least 
ten  miles,  and  in  places  for  as  much  as  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles.  About  half  the  cotton  houses  in  this  dis- 
trict have  been  burned,  in  some  instanc  es,  by  the  own- 
ers, hut  mostly  by  the  rebel  troops.  In  Beaufort  dis- 
trict alone,  there  are  about  16.000  slaves  whose  masters 
have  fled,  leaving  the  negroes  to  roam  about  and  do  as 
they  please.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  arc  in  a  des- 
titute condition,  being  in  want  of  both  food  and  cloth- 
ing.   They  generally  regard  the  Northern  troops  as 

1  heir  friends,  and  are  eager  to  serve  them  in  any  way 
they  can. 

The.  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  SOtfa  ult.   New  York — Chicago  spring  wheat, 


$1.27  a  $1.30  ;  red  winter,  $1.36  a  $1.39 ;  white,  $1.4 
a  $1.52  ;  oats,  40  cts.  a  43  cts. ;  mixed  corn,  63  cts.  a  € 
cts. ;  yellow,  65  cts.  a  66  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  whea 
$1.32  a  $1.35  ;  Southern  white,  $1.38  a  $1.45  ;  rye,  7 
cts.  a  73  cts. ;  new  yellow  corn,  60  cts. — old,  63  cts 
oats,  38  cts.  a  40  cts. ;  barley,  76  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $4.2' 
a  $4.35  ;  Timothy,  $2.20  ;  flax-seed,  $2.10. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  15th. 

Prince  Albert  died  on  that  day,  after  a  short  illnes 
He  was  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  generally  ri 
spected  for  his  benevolence  and  uprightness  of  charac 
ter. 

The  war  feeling  still  raged  fiercely  in  England,  an 
military  preparations  were  being  hurried  forward, 
number  of  soldiers  had  been  shipped  for  Canada,  an 
the  government  had  chartered  various  steamers  for  U 
transport  of  others. 

Not  much  change  in  the  Liverpool  markets.  Til 
London  money  market  was  well  supplied;  the  rate  f<! 
the  best  bills,  2-|  per  cent. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  show 
an  increase  of  cash  on  hand  of  nearly  forty  millions  < 
francs. 

During  a  late  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Venic 
he  ordered  all  political  prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty.  |j 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  continued.  Eartll 
quakes  were  frequent  in  the  vicinity.    The  houses  we| 
falling  in  Torre  de  Greco,  and  the  village  was  in  imra 
ent  danger  of  destruction  by  lava.  In  the  bay  of  Naplel 
the  sea  had  receded  a  considerable  distance. 

Canton,  China,  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  EnglisS 
on  the  21st  of  Tenth  month.  Shanghai  was  in  a  stal 
of  alarm,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  rebj 
army.  The  English  and  French  troops  assisted  tl 
Chinese  to  hold  Che-Foo  against  the  insurgents,  wlj 
ultimately  retreated. 


RECEIPTS. 

For  Jos.  Collins,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  34,  p.  112,  read  $| 

vol.  35. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  O.,  $1,  to  52,  v<| 
35,  for  Benj.  Hoyle,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35;  from  Dai  I 
Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Amos  Battey,  agt.,  h  i 
for  Russel  faber,  $2,  vol.  34;  from  I.  Churchill,  II  I 
for  Edwd.  Prichard,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35. 


PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  FC 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  J 
Second-day  evening,  First  month  6th,  1862,  at  half  ps 
seven  o'clock.  Edwd.  Richie,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1861,  at  the  re.j| 
dence  of  her  parents,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennjl 
Charlotte  D..  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Emelie  Maenl 
a  member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  twentjl 
third  year  of  her  age.  Her  illness  was  of  eight  days'  dun 
tion,  during  which  time  she  frequently  spoke  of  tl 
prospect  of  death,  saying,  "  If  I  go  now.  I  believe  ill 
end  will  be  peace;  I  feel  nothing  in  my  way;"  al 
again,  "  if  I  go,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  profit  to  all  of  uJI 
Some  hours  before  her  death,  she  said  to  her  moth  l 
"  Give  my  love  to  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances  I 
love  them  all."  Calling  her  sisters  to  her  bedside,  si 
said  to  them,  "  I  want  you  to  be  good  children,  al 
obey  your  parents."  Her  close  was  peaceful  and  cal 
— leaving  to  her  afflicted  family  the  consoling  belief  thl 
through  Divine  mercy,  her  spirit  has  been  received  in 
the  mansions  of  eternal  happiness. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1861,  at  the  II 

sidence  of  her  parents,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennl 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Emelie  Maerk,  in  tl 
seventeenth  year  of  her  age.  Her  illness  lasted  sew 
days,  nnd  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  she  mal 
fested  no  desire  to  recover;  but  frequently  asked  Ir 
parents  to  pray  for  her,  that  she  might  he  relieved  frl 
her  sufferings,  and  be  with  her  dear  sister;  sayiil 
"There  is  a  better  home  prepared  for  me  than  you  ox 
have  here."  Her  suffering  was  much  greater  than  til 
of  her  deceased  sister;  she  bore  it,  however,  with  fl 
titnde  not  very  common  in  one  of  her  age. 

In  this  day  of  degeneracy,  while  so  many  of  our  yout 
members  turn  their  backs  upon  the  Truth  and  its  testinl 
nics,  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  many  Friends  to  lev 
that  these  dear  children  were  received  into  members* 
at  the  request  of  their  parents,  about  nine  years  al 
and  although  surrounded  by  many  snares  nnd  tempi 
tions,they  were  preserved  in  a  good  degree  in  that  plal 
ness  and  simplicity  which  the  Truth  leads  into,  and  thl 
conduct  gave  evidence  that  they  loved  our  religious  >I 
ciety  and  its  principles. 
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\n  Epistle  in  True  Love,  containing  a  Farewell 

ExJiortation  to  Frie?tds'  families, 
^  Bear  Friends, — Who  have  retained  your  integ- 
ity,  love,  and  life  in  the  precious  Truth,  and  are 
laking  it  your  chiefest  interest  to  exalt  the  same 
1  the  earth :  To  all  such  is  my  endeared  love,  in 
tie  blessed  fellowship  of  life  and  peace,  beseeching 
dmighty  God  on  your  behalf,  that  you  may  stand 
»st  in  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  set  you 
tee  ;  taking  good  heed  that  you  be  not  again  en- 
'mgled  with  the  surfeiting  cares  of  this  uncertain 
■orld,  lest  your  understandings  be  darkened,  and 
ou  thereby  be  incapable  of  answering  the  end  for 
hich  the  Lord  raised  you  up :  For  although  you, 
)  whom  I  am  at  this  time  drawn  forth  in  exhor- 
ition,  may  not  be  concerned  in  a  Doctrinal  Tes- 
.mony,  yet,  my  dear  Friends,  you  have  known 
n  overcoming  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  his 
ower,  and  to  you  it  is  given,  not  only  to  believe,  but 
)  be  as  pillars  in  God's  House.  And  I  must  say, 
lat  there  is  a  great  work  for  you  to  do  in  this  day 
f  outward  ease ;  and  were  I  not  pressed  in  spirit, 
J  a  sight  and  sense  I  have  had  of  the  state  of  the 
aurches,  I  should  at  this  time  have  been  silent: 
'ut  now  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  the  churches  re- 
>rmation,  I  entreat  the  faithful  to  come  up  to  the 
elp  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
.  If  any  enquire,  what  I  have  seen  in  the  light  of 
ie  Lord,  so  mightily  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  of 
'ruth  in  the  earth,  I  do  with  sorrow  answer,  It  is 
ie  spirit  of  the  world,  pride,  covetousness,  fleshly 
use,  with  self-interest. 

Now,  that  there  may  be  a  regulation,  whilst  the 
word's  love  and  mercy  is  afforded,  is  the  real  cause 
this  epistle. 

;  ADd  the  way  to  promote,  and  I  hope,  in  the 
(ord's  time,  to  effect  it  to  God's  honour,  and  the 
.Dent  and  enlargement  of  the  churches,  is, 
First,  For  the  faithful  (who  are  as  pillars)  fathers 

!  ]d  mothers  in  the  church,  carefully  to  observe 
ie  operation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  thereby  you 
ill  be  enabled  to  set  up  an  holy  discipline  in  your 
»n  families;  being  often  inward,  attending  upon 
ie  Wonderful,  Counsellor.  So  shall  you  be  en- 
rged,  in  due  time,  to  gain  upon  each  church 

;  hich  you  belong  unto:  For,  dear  Friends,  if  ever 

.  iere  was  need  for  the  Seers  to  be  inward  with  the 
ord,  in  deep  mourning,  the  husbands  apart,  and 

'  Wtt  faithful  wives  apart,  it  looks  to  me  to  be  id  our 
iy.    For  oh  !  how  is  the  care  and  counsel  of  the 
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Lord,  which  was  conveyed  to  us  through  our  faithful 
elders,  with  respect  to  gospel  order,  slighted  ;  and 
thereby  a  libertine  spirit  got  up,  both  in  habit  and 
conversation :  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  those 
worldly  spirited  ones  rather  serve  themselves,  than 
the  true  and  living  God. 

And  that  such  may  be  provoked  to  return  to 
the  Lord  with  unfeigned  repentance,  I  am  at  this 
time  concerned,  to  recommend  the  excellent  me- 
thod which  Joshua,  that  brave  captain  under  the 
great  King  of  kings  took,  when  he  had  led  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land,  and  di- 
vided unto  them  their  lots,  after  he  had  powerfully 
and  wisely  gone  in  and  out  before  them,  until,  by 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  they  had  fought  their 
battles,  and  subdued  their  enemies,  taking  cities 
from  them,  till  they  were  grown  a  rich  and  numer- 
ous people,  and  possessed  of  vine-yards  and  olive- 
yards  ready  planted  to  their  hands:  then  this 
blessed  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  no  doubt  had  a 
clear  sight  of  the  danger  they  were  in,  of  forgetting 
the  Lord,  the  true  and  living  God,  by  whose  pow- 
erful arm  their  fathers  were  brought  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,  according  to  his  promise  made 
to  his  faithful  servant  Abraham ;  I  say,  this  wise 
leader  in  Israel  commemorates  the  mercies,  victo- 
ries, and  wonderful  deliverances  of  God  to  them, 
without  the  least  ostentation,  or  desire  of  honour, 
name  or  fame  in  the  world,  or  amongst  them;  but 
in  a  lively,  powerful  exhortation,  expresseth  himself 
in  these  words : 

Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  put  away  the  gods  which 
your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
and  in  Egypt,  and  serve  ye  the  Lord.  And  if  it 
seem  evii  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve,  whether  the  gods 
which  your  fathers  served,  that  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in 
whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me,  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Josh.  24:  ver.  14,  16. 
But  verses  21,  22  :  "  If  ye  forsake  the  Lord,  and 
serve  strange  gods,  then  will  He  turn  and  do  you 
hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  hath  done 
you  good.  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  Nay, 
but  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Dear  Friends,  observe  what  influence  this  lively 
zeal,  and  godly  resolution,  had  upon  the  people; 
so  that  there  appeared  a  willingness  in  them  to  put 
away  those  things  which  grieved  the  Lord,  and 
hindered  them  from  serving  him  fully  and  freely, 
saying,  "  God  forbid,  that  we  should  forsake  the 
Lord,  to  serve  other  gods." 

And  now  my  dear  Friends,  whom  God  hath 
blessed  with  a  large  talent  of  grace,  by  which  you 
have  been  enabled  to  make  a  good  confession  to 
his  name  and  Truth,  in  holiness  of  life  in  this  land, 
where  my  lot  is  now  fallen,  to  travel  up  and  down 
in  the  love  of  God,  for  no  other  end  than  that  an 
increase  of  love  and  faithfulness  may  be  known  in 
the  gathered  churches  of  Christ.  In  order  there- 
unto, I  beseech  you  look  into  the  true  state  of  the 
churches,  and  see  if  you,  with  me,  cannot  behold 
a  great  declension  from  the  primitive  plainness, 
simplicity,  and  sincerity  which  Truth  led  our  faith- 
ful Elders  into.    Oh!  the  testimonies  they  have 
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left  us,  of  the  care  they  had  to  order  their  conver- 
sation in  words,  habit,  and  deportment,  so  as  to 
answer  the  witness  of  God  in  all  men  with  whom 
they  had  to  do. 

And  now  with  sorrow  I  lay  before  you,  that  in 
my  late  travels  I  saw  too  many  taking  up  a  fleshly 
ease,  by  letting  an  earthly  carnal  mind  prevail, 
even  to  the  neglecting  the  assembling  themselves 
together,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

This  I  know  is  the  cause  of  grief  to  you  faithful 
elders;  but  that  you  may  be  blessed  with  peace 
here,  and  leave  a  sweet  memorial  to  after  ages,  let 
it  be  your  care  in  each  church,  to  stir  up  the  neg- 
ligent to  a  lively  commemoration  of  the  mercies  of 
God  ;  and  with  due  care  to  use  your  christian  au- 
thority, in  the  management  and  settlement  of  your 
own  families  in  that  decent  order  we,  through  the 
mercy  aud  wisdom  of  God,  have  been  established 
in.  And-  for  your  encouragement  therein,  the 
Lord  will  be  unto  you  a  sun  and  a  shield  ;  and  grace 
and  glory,  and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from 
such,  who  in  the  love  of  God  diligently  labor,  hope, 
and  patiently  wait,  to  see  Sion's  righteousness  go 
forth  as  brightness,  and  her  salvation  as  a  lamp  that 
burneth ;  that  the  Gentiles  may  see  her  light,  and 
all  kings  her  glory. 

Oh!  I  have  to  say,  such  sound  pillars  keeping 
faithful  to  the  end,  shall  be  crowned  with  giorj-, 
houour,  immortality,  and  eternal  happiness,  for 
ever  and  ever.  And  if  I  may  yield  you  a  little 
hand  of  help,  it  is  farther  in  my  heart  to  leave 
this  farewell  exhortation,  to  all  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, masters  and  mistresses,  especially  of  the 
younger  sort;  those  who  have  in  any  measure 
tasted' .of  the  good  Word  of  life,  and  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come ;  that  all  such  be  very  care- 
ful, to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  whereunto  they 
have  been  called,  in  honesty,  sobriety,  and  true 
humility,  having  your  minds  girded  with  the  girdle 
of  Truth.  So  shall  your  conversation  answer  the 
witness  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  your  children  and 
servants ;  and  also  to  such  who  do  not  profess  with 
us,  with  whom  you  may  be  concerned.  For,  Dear 
Friends,  your  candles  have  not  been  lighted  by 
the  Lord,  to  be  put  out  again,  or  you  to  hide  the 
light  thereof  from  your  families  or  neighbourhood, 
under  a  bed,  or  under  a  bushel.  Therefore  I  de- 
sire you  may  arise,  and  trim  your  lamps,  and  be 
watchful  that  your  lights  may  be  kept  shining,  and 
lamps  burning  :  For  it  is  not  enough  carelessly  to 
retain  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Lord  hath  done  in 
times  past;  but  that  there  be  a  daily  waiting  upon, 
and  supplicating  the  Lord,  for  the  renewing  of  his 
love  and  life,  that  thereby  you  may  be  kept  alive 
to  him,  and  may  be  a  sweet  savour  of  life  unto  life, 
in  your  families  and  neighbourhood  :  So  will  the 
Lord  be  glorified ;  and  your  souls,  that  are  thus 
renewed,  keeping  under  the  power  of  the  holy  cross 
of  Christ,  in  the  whole  management  of  your  con- 
versation ;  you,  I  say,  shall  then  enjoy  a  serene 
quiet,  when  the  Lord  is  pleading  with  backsliders, 
and  the  wicked  among  the  children  of  men. 

And  Friends,  this  know,  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  sifting  the  churches  hastens  on  apace  :  and 
my  fervent  labour  is,  that  all  those  who  make 
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mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  this  holy  way, 
may  so  demean  themselves  in  true  self-denial,  as 
that,  when  proved  by  Divine  Wisdom,  tbey  may 
be  found  of  that  sound  wheat,  not  one  grain  of 
which  may  be  lost.  And  in  order  that  it  may  be 
so,  I  entreat  all,  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed  with 
families,  that  they  carefully  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grace  of  God,  in  every  of  its  operations 
and  drawings.  And  whatsoever  the  Lord  thereby 
concerneth  any  one  to  do,  let  it  be  done  with  the 
utmost  diligence.  So  will  parents  be  good  exam- 
ples to  their  children,  and  masters  to  their  ser- 
vants. For  the  heads  of  families  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  Lord's  ministers  under  him,  ruling  their 
families  in  the  power  of  love,  by  which  they  have 
known  a  being  turned  from  darkness,  to  the  true 
Light,  Christ  Jesus:  For  surely,  it  is  by  this  power 
of  love,  that  we  are  enabled  to  order  our  families 
rightly,  both  in  life  and  manners.  Therefore  I  would 
desire,  that  all  may  see  to  the  diccharging  of  their 
duty  aright,  as  in  the  sight  of  an  all-seeing  God. 

(Concluded  ucxt  week.) 


The  Three  New  Territories — Colorado,  Nevada, 
Dacotah. — The  organizing  of  the  new  Territo- 
ries has  increased  the  number  of  Territories  in  the 
United  States  to  seven,  including  the  previously 
existing  ones  of  Washington,  Nebraska,  Utah  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  first  of  these  Territories,  Colorado,  includes 
parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Eastern  Utah. 
Its  boundaries  run  as  follows: — Beginning  at  a 
point  where  the  102d  degree  cf  West  longitude  from 
Greenwich  crosses  the  37th  parallel  of  North  lati- 
tude, thence  north  along  said  102d  parallel  to 
where  it  intersects  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
thence  west  along  said  line  to  the  109th  degree  of 
West  longitude,  thence  south  along  said  line  to  the 
37th  degree  of  North  latitude,  thence  east  along  the 
37th  degree  of  North  latitude  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. The  Territory  contains  about  100,000 
square  miles,  and  at  this  time  a  population  of  some 
25,000  persons.  The  Rocky  Mountains  divide 
the  Territory  into  two  parts,  westward  from  them 
flowing  a  large  number  of  rivers,  tributary  to  the 
Colorado,  and  eastward  others,  equally  numerous 
and  large,  tributary  to  the  Arkansas  and#South 
Fork  Platte  Rivers.  It  includes  the  famous  min- 
ing region,  Pike's  Peak,  rich  in  gold  and  other 
metals,  cut  off  by  deserts  from  the  more  fertile 
Western  States,  but  destined  to  be  the  home  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  and  to  give  up  its  treasures  at 
the  summons  of  enlightened  toil. 

Nevada  is  taken  from  Western  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia. Its  boundaries  are  as  follows  : — Beginning 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  42d  degree  of 
North  latitude  with  the  39th  degree  of  longitude 
West  from  Washington;  thence  running  south  on 
the  line  of  this  116th  degree  West  longitude  uutil 
it  intersects  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico;  thence  due  west  to  the  dividing 
ridge  separating  the  waters  of  Carson  Valley  from 
those  that  flow  into  the  Pacific ;  thence  on  this  di- 
viding ridge  northwardly  to  the  41st  degree  North 
latitude;  thence  due  north  to  the  southern  bouuda- 
ry  line  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  thence  due  east  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  That  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  not  to  be  included  within  Nevada  until 
the  State  of  California  .shall  assent  to  the  same  by 
an  act  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  U  nitcd 
States.  The  Territory  includes  the  lovely  Carson 
Valley,  the  memory  of  whose  beauty  lingers  with 
the  traveller  in  his  journey  through  arid  plains 
and  over  rugged  mountains,  and  whose  wondrous 
fertility,  even  under  the  rudest  cultivation,  shows 
what  may  be  expected  there  when  intelligent  in- 


dustry has  free  course.  Great  mineral  wealth, 
especially  of  silver,  in  which  it  is  richer  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  unlimited  capacity  for 
the  raising  of  agricultural  products,  will  combine 
at  an  early  day  to  transform  this  region  into  a 
rich  and  populous  State.  „ 

In  general  terms,  Dakotab  lies  between  latitude 
42  deg.  30  min.  and  49  min.  north,  and  longitude 
90  deg.  30  min.  and  103  deg.  west.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  British  America,  east  by  the  States 
of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  south  and  west  by  Ne- 
braska. Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  450 
miles,  its  average  breadth  is  about  200  miles,  and 
it  has  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles.  It  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  but 
was  detached  when  that  became  a  State.  The 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Yankton,  Sissiton  and 
Sioux  tribes  are  numerous,  and  live  chiefly  by  the 
chase.  The  Territory  includes  open,  grassy  plains, 
high-rolling  prairies,  a  great  number  of  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  very  numerous  valuable  rivers.  The 
climate  of  the  south  is  mild  ;  that  of  the  north  se- 
vere, though  less  so  than  might  be  expected  from 
its  high  latitude.  The  land  is  well  timbered,  and 
the  valleys  are  highly  productive.  Coal  abounds 
in  some  parts,  and  other  minerals  add  wealth  to 
the  region.  The  game  is  plentiful,  and  of  great 
value  for  its  furs. — Ledger. 


We  must  Reap  iv/iat  we  Sow. — "As  the  tree 
falls,  so  it  lies."  Let  none  deceive  themselves,  nor 
mock  their  immortal  souls,  with  a  pleasant,  but 
most  false,  pernicious  dream,  that  they  shall  be 
changed,  by  a  constraining  and  irresistible  power, 
just  when  their  souls  take  leave  of  their  bodies. 
No,  no,  my  friends,  If  you  sow  vanity,  folly,  visi- 
ble delights,  fading  pleasures ;  no  better  shall  you 
ever  reap  than  corruption,  sorrow,  and  the  woful 
anguish  of  eternal  disappointment.  Faithful  is  that 
most  Holy  One,  who  hath  determined,  that  every 
man  and  woman  shall  reap  what  they  sow.  And 
will  not  trouble,  anguish  and  disappointment,  be  a 
sad  and  dreadful  harvest  for  you  to  reap,  for  all 
your  mis-spent  time  and  substance  about  superflui- 
ties and  vain  recreations  I  Retire  then  ;  quench 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  in  yourselves ;  redeem  your 
precious,  abused  time ;  frequent  such  conversation 
as  may  help  you  against  your  evil  inclinations;  so 
shall  you  follow  the  examples,  and  keep  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  his  followers.  For 
hitherto  we  have  plainly  demonstrated,  that  no 
such  way  of  living,  as  is  in  request  among  you  of 
the  land,  ever  was,  or  can  be  truly  christian. — 
William  Penn. 

 ♦  ♦  

The  Cost  of  Fences. — The  Maine  State  Agri- 
cultural Report  presents  some  striking  statistics 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  fencing.  The  fences  of  the 
State,  cost  $25,000,000  ;  the  repairs  require  $2,- 
500,000  annually;  6  per  cent,  interest  is  SI ,500,- 
000;  and  a  renewal  in  20  years  would  be  $1,250,- 
000  ;  making  the  total  yearly  expense  $5,250,000 
— or  two-thirds  the  original  cost  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  soiling.  Estimated 
cost  of  road  fences,  supposed  to  be  at  least  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole,  $3,125,000.  The  interest  and 
cost  of  annual  repairs  and  renewing  would  be  $531,- 
000 — the  tax  paid  annually  by  the  farmers  of 
Maine  to  make  the  highway  a  public  pasture.  To 
this  sum  is  to  be  added  $150,000,  the  yearly  cost 
of  breaking  through  snow  drifts  caused  by  such 
fences,  and  opening  roads.  These  estimates  will 
do  to  apply  to  other  places  besides  Maine.  The 
custom  now  is  that  every  mau  shall  fence  out  all 
intruders;  the  time  may  come  when  this  will  be 
among  the  thiugs  of  the  past,  as  much  as  that  of 
walling  towns  to  shut  out  human  marauders. 


Those  who  have  the  Care  of  Young  Females,-H 
How  valuable  is  the  power  entrusted  to  those  wl  J 
superintend  the  employments,  and  direct  the  habi 
of  youni'  females,  of  leading  them,  by  the  force  [a 
personal  example,  away  from  the  common  snanN 
into  which  the  vanity  of  their  hearts  is  so  cont 11 
nually  entangling  them.  I  allude,  more  particil  j 
larly,  to  the  subject  of  dress ;  the  study  and  kvj  I 
of  which  is  so  prominent  a  weakness  in  the  femarl 
mind.  If  placed  in  authority  over  them,  are  yc  j 
conscientiously  careful  to  watch  over  yourselvt  11 
lest  any  exhibition  of  "  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  19 
pearls,  or  costly  array,"  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10,)  on  yoi Jii 
part,  should  be  the  means  of  exciting  vain  thoughi! 
and  desires  on  theirs ;  but  "  as  becometh  woimyl 
professing  godliness,"  do  you  rather  seek  to  sh(M 
them,  that  you  prefer  the  being  arrayed  with  goijM, 
works,  and  with  that  which  "  is  not  corruptible,  evB 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  hi 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  (1  Pet.  iii.  A 
— Mary  Ann  Kelty. 


What  a  Volcano  can  do. — Cotopaxi,  in  17£B 
threw  its  fiery  rockets  3000  feet  above  its  cratjl 
while  in  1774  the  blazing  mass,  struggling  for  1 
outlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful  voice  was  beardl 
distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles.    In  17i 
the  crater  of  Tunguragua,  one  of  the  peaks  of  tl 
Andes,  flung  out  torrents  of  mud  which  dammjj) 
up  rivers,  opened  new  lakes,  and  in  valleys  oi 
thousand  feet  wide  made  deposits  of  six  bund 
feet  deep.    The  stream  from  Vesuvius,  which 
1737  passed  through  Torre  del  Greco,  contai 
33,600,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter;  and  in  17| 
when  Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  a  second  tit  -, 
the  mass  of  lava  amounted  to  45,000,000  cu« 
feet.    In  1679  Etna  poured  forth  a  flood  whl 
covered  eighty-four  square  miles  of  surface,  whft 
measured  100,000,000  cubic  feet.    On  this  ocft 
sion  the  scorias  formed  the  Monte  Rossi,  near  Nitt 
losi,  a  cone  two  miles  in  circumference  and  4(B 
feet  high.    The  stream  thrown  out  by  Etna  in  If] 
was  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  per  day  for  I 
months  after  the  eruption;  and  it  is  on  record  tft 
the  lava  of  the  same  mountain  after  a  terrible  erl 
tion,  was  not  thoroughly  cooled  and  consolidaM 
ten  years  after  the  event.    In  the  eruption  of  V«l 
vius,  A.  D.  70,  the  scoriae  and  ashes  vomited  fql 
far  exceeded  the  entire  bulk  of  the  mountain;  wl 
in  1660  Etna  disgorged  more  than  twenty  til 
its  own  mass.    Vesuvius  has  thrown  its  ashesl 
far  as  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  it  huii 
stones  eight  pounds  in  weight  to  Pompeii,  a  1 
tance  of  six  miles,  while  similar  masses  were  to* 
2000  feet  above  its  summit.    Cotopaxi  has  m 
jected  a  block  of  109  cubic  yards  in  volume  a  ft 
tance  of  nine  miles ;  and  Sambawa,  in  1815,  dun 
the  most  terrific  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  afts 
as  far  as  Java,  a  distance  of  300  miles  surf  B, 
and  out  of  a  population  of  12,000  souls  only  0 
escaped. — Recreative  Science. 


The  only  Safe  Dwelling-place. — The  old 
grow,  the  more  needful  I  find  the  watch  :  the  is 
no  other  safe  dwelling-place;  there  is  no  cesss  >n 
of  arms  ;  the  warfare  is  continual,  and  mu 
continually  mairtained.  But  to  such  as  endcav  r, 
through  watchfulness  and  prayer,  to  quit  themsi  es 
like  men,  strength  will  be  administered  in  due 
not  only  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  but  to  be<  »e 
strong ;  yea,  they  will  be  "  strong  in  the  Lord, 
in  the  power  of  his  might."  So  that  I  very  i 
desire,  that  the  minds  of  all  may  be  clothed 
the  invincible  armour,  wherewith  they  will  be"  "  le 
to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and,  having  done  a! 
stand." — Daniel  Wheeler. 
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Copy  of  a  Memorial  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  on  tlie  impending  difficulties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  Viscount  Palmerston,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Earl  Russell,  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  undersigned,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
rf  Friends  throughout  Great  Britain,  request  the 
Considerate  attention  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  to  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  present  critical  aspect  of  affairs  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  offered  as  they  are  under  a  strong  sense 
Irf  religious  duty. 

I  We  have,  on  former  occasions,  so  fully  stated 
rar  conviction  that  all  War  is  unlawful  for  the  Chris- 
ian,  that  it  is  needless  now  to  repeat  it.  But  there 
ire  circumstances  connected  with  the  present  diffi- 
ailties  between  the  two  countries,  of  so  marked 
.nd  peculiar  a  character  as,  in  our  apprehension, 

0  justify  this  special  appeal  to  the  Government. 

1  There  are,  perhaps,  no  two  independent  nations 
liu  the  face  of  the  earth  so  closely  united  together 
lis  England  and  America  by  the  combined  ties  of 
lilood,  of  language,  of  religion,  of  constitutional 
lireedom,  and  of  commercial  interest;  and  no  two 
Nations  between  whom  a  war  would  be  a  more 
•pen  scandal  to  our  common  Christianity,  or  a 
oore  serious  injury  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
he  human  race. 

The  hatred  of  a  brother  when  once  offended  is 
k  proverb.  Nor  were  the  feelings  which  existed 
between  England  and  America  after  the  War  of 
independence  and  the  War  respecting  the  Rights 
if  Neutrals,  by  any  means  an  exception  to  this  pro- 
•erbial  truth.  By  degrees,  however,  animosity 
md  mutual  suspicion  subsided.  The  reciprocal 
>isits  of  enlightened  travellers,  the  vast  increase  of 
Commercial  relations,  and  the  healthy  emulation  in 
Christian  philanthropy,  in  science  and  in  literature 
were,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  producing  an  im- 
proved tODO  of  both  personal  and  national  feeling, 
when  at  length,  in  1860,  the  visit  of  the  Heir-ap- 
larent  of  the  British  throne  to  the  United  States 
seemed  to  complete  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
i-wo  countries.  It  is  little  more  than  twelve  months 
tince  English  subjects  and  American  citizens  were 
lilike  rejoicing  in  this  healthy  condition  of  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
inglo-Saxon  race. 

:  Now,  however,  with  sadness  of  heart  we  see  all 
'.his  sorrowfully  changed,  and  a  question  of  inter- 
national law.  which  if  it  could  be  submitted  to  a 
eompetent  tribunal  of  able  jurists,  whether  Euro- 
oean  or  American,  or  to  the  mediation  or  arbitra- 
ment of  any  independent  State,  might  probably  in 
a  few  hours  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
>iea,  appears  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  occasion- 
ng  a  vast  destruction  of  human  life,  a  prodigious 
waste  of  treasure,  a  total  interruption  of  trade  and 
iocial  intercourse,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
noral  evil ;  whilst  it  is  just  as  impossible,  in  the 
,iature  of  things,  for  the  question  of  right  or  wrong 
0  be  really  cleared  up  by  such  an  appeal  to  the 
,iword,  as  it  was  for  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
iccused,  in  medigeval  times,  to  be  settled  by  the 
wager  of  battle  or  the  passage  over  burning  plough- 
shares. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  look  with  confi- 
lence  to  the  Government  and  legal  advisers  of  our 
oeloved  Queen,  fully  believing  that  it  is  their 
honest  desire  that  so  awful  and  so  unnecessary  a 
Jalamity — we  might  say  so  great  a  national  sin — j  brethren  in  religious  profession,  between  whom  and 
is  a  war  with  America  should  be  averted.  In  j  ourselves  a  cordial  correspondence  has  been  main- 
:his  confidence  we  are  emboldened  respectfully  tojtained  for  nearly  two  centuries,  we  have  a  special 
ask,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  interval  I  religious  as  well  as  national  interest  in  the  ques- 


which  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the  trans 
mission  of  the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  Wash 
ington  and  the  arrival  of  the  reply,  in  preparing 
so  to  meet  that  reply,  (whatever  it  may  be,)  that 
the  next  step  may  not  be  a  declaration  of  war,  but 
the  putting  of  the  remaining  issue,  if  any,  between 
the  two  countries  in  train  for  a  pacific  decision. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  principle  of  Arbitration 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  European  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Where  a  prospective  provision 
of  this  kind  exists  in  international  Treaties,  any 
difficulty  which  may  arise  would  naturally  take 
the  course  thus  prescribed  for  its  settlement  before 
the  question  of  right  becomes  merged  in  the  storm 
of  passion.  And  though  there  may  be  no  such 
prospective  provision  applicable  to  the  present  dif- 
ficulty, we  would  respectfully  submit  that  it  may 
not  be  too  late  for  our  Government,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  right,  to  propose  such  a  reference, 
should  the  reply  from  Washington  not  effect  the 
happy  and  peaceful  termination  of  the  dispute. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  present 
position  of  England,  which  enable  her  to  maintain 
a  perfectly  temperate  and  conciliatory  attitude : 
and  would  it  not  seem  ungenerous  to  drive  matters 
to  extremities  with  the  United  States  at  the  time 
when  they  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  their  na- 
tional integrity,  if  not  for  their  national  existence? 
May  we  then  at  Christians  appeal  to  the  enlight- 
ened rulers  of  this  highly  professing  Christian  coun- 
try; imploring  them,  whilst  commendably  vigilant 
for  the  interests  and  the  character  of  England,  to 
endeavour  to  follow  out  the  Gospel  rule  of  doing 
as  they  would  be  done  by, — a  rule  not  less  bind- 
ing on  nations  than  on  individuals. 

But  though  we  thus  address  those  whose  coun- 
sels direct  the  State,  and  with  whom  may  rest  the 
final  decision  for  Peace  or  for  War,  we  are  well 
aware  that  much  depends  upon  the  avoidance  of 
all  exasperated  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  at 
large,  often  too  ready  to  encourage  a  war  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  difficulties ;  and  we  greatly 
desire  that  a  thoroughly  pacific  temper  may  be 
maintained  and  increase  amongst  us  as  a  nation, 
and  especially  that  it  may  be  promoted  by  all  those 
who  profess  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  There 
may  have  been  words  as  well  as  deeds  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  tried  the  temper  and  the  pa- 
tience both  of  our  statesmen  and  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen generally,  but  it  is  surely  more  truly  dig- 
nified, as  well  as  more  truly  Christian,  to  meet 
provocation  with  a  calm  reference  to  law  than  to 
exhibit  a  retaliatory  spirit. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  after  the  vast 
sacrifices  which  England  has  made  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  in  our  own 
possessions  and  by  other  countries,  which  has  been 
an  object  so  consistently  promoted  through  life  by 
the  Statesmen  whom  we  are  now  addressing,  it 
would  be  deeply  humiliating  if,  by  being  involved 
in  this  War,  our  country  should  ultimately  find 
itself  in  active  co-operation  with  the  South  and 
Slavery  against  the  North  and  Freedom;  though 
in  saying  this  we  do  not  intend  to  express  our  ap- 
proval, in  all  respects,  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  North  in  reference  to  Slavery. 

We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  mention,  as  an 
additional  reason  for  our  strong  advocacy  of  the 
preservation  of  Peace  with  America,  that  as  the 
principal  Founders  of  two  of  its  States,  and  many 
of  the  original  settlers  of  other  States,  were  our 


tion.  And  though  the  Government  of  those  States 
has  long  passed  into  less  pacific  hands,  yet  our 
brethren  there  still  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  their  State  Legislatures,  and  their  voice  has 
often  been  heard  with  effect  at  Washington.  We 
shall  therefore  at  once  apprize  our  American  Friends 
of  the  step  which  we  have  now  taken,  and  shall 
urge  them  also  to  use  their  influence  in  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  Peace. 

May  He  who  still  ruleth  in  the  Earth,  by  his 
providence  as  well  as  by  his  grace,  grant  that  the 
Wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  which  is  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  may 
so  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  two  Governments 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  the  impend- 
ing scourge  of  War  may  be  averted  from  the  kin- 
dred nations  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  waters  of  that  ocean  which  should  unite 
rather  than  divide  them  ! 

London,  the  9th  of  12th  Month,  1861. 

(Here  follow  the  Signatures.) 


Diversion  of  Red  River — It  Proposes  to  flow 
to  the  Gulf  by  the  New  Channel. — It  has  for  some 
years  been  evident  that,  by  a  sure  and  rapid  pro- 
is,  the  connection  between  Red  river  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  being  cut  off.  The  effect  of  the  complete 
consummation  of  this  process,  now  going  on  with 
extraordinary  and  alarming  rapidity,  will  be  to 
divert  Red  river  into  the  Atchafalaya,  which  affords 
a  channel  for  its  waters,  and  compel  it  to  flow  to 
the  Gulf  at  Berwick's  bay.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
immense  and  productive  regions  lying  in  the  valley 
of  the  Red  river  will  suffer  the  embarrassment  of 
being  shut  off  from  communication  with  its  natural 
market,  while  New  Orleans  will  lose  the  rich  trade 
which  the  river  country  annually  pours  into  her 
lap.  These  contingencies  are  not  remote.  They 
will  surely  happen  within  a  few  years  if  something 
be  not  done  to  obviate  them.  For  some  years  past 
the  connection  between  Red  river  and  the  Missis- 
sippi has  been  growing  more  and  more  precarious, 
till,  in  low  water,  it  is  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the 
high  water  season  the  volume  of  water,  which  pours 
down  the  Atchafalaya  exceeds  the  flow  of  Red 
river,  as  the  Mississippi  actually  backs  up  through 
Old  river,  so  that  the  current  sets  from  instead  of 
into  the  main  stream. — New  Orleans  Delta. 


Bad  English  Punctuation. — One  capital  fault 
which  pervades  and  vitiates  many  people's  com- 
positions is  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  punctua- 
tion. Sometimes  nothing  of  this  sort  is  attempted, 
and  sometimes  dashes  are  made  to  do  duty  indis- 
criminately. From  this  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  a  general  looseness  of  construction  in 
the  sentences.  They  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
deformed  and  ill-conditioned ;  with  participial 
clauses  running  loose,  or  relatives  whose  references 
are  uncertain.  Short  sentences  and  short  words 
are  generally  best,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  do  not  require  to  be  read 
twice.  Sometimes  the  meaning  expressed  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  one  intended,  or  at  all  events 
is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  Some  sen- 
tences are  so  clumsily  put  together,  that,  if  printed 
as  written,  they  would  be  almost  unintelligible; 
just  because  the  writers  have,  through  laziness  or 
ignorance,  accustomed  themselves  to  scribble  on 
without  inserting  the  proper  stops  as  they  go. 
They  "  stand  not  upon  points."  They  forget  how 
they  began  the  sentence,  and  how  it  ought  to  end, 
and  thus  it  comes  out  imperfectly  articulated. — 
Leisure  Hour. 

Nothing  else  than  watchfulness  and  prayer,  can 
sustain  the  life  of  faith. 
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THE  FRIEND 


For  "  The  Friend." 

King  William  the  Third  and  Principal  Carstairs. 

The  following  account  of  a  courageous  act,  which 
perhaps  averted  from  Scotland  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  The  Presbyterian  establishment  set  up  by  the 
Parliament  of  1690,  was  not  launched  upon  its 
course  without  difficulty.    There  were  many  points 
to  settle ;  the  country  remained  in  an  excited,  and 
in  many  parts,  in  a  disaffected  state ;  the  Govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  consolidate  itself  by  every 
security  in  its  power,  and  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  added  accordingly  the  oath  of  assurance,  in 
which   the  swearer  declared  that  William  was 
King  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto.    It  was  believed 
that  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  would  have  no  scru- 
ple to  such  an  oath,  and  their  great  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  gave  his  word  for  them.  He 
was  found  however  to  be  mistaken.    The  General 
Assembly  of  1694  firmiy  refused  to  subscribe  the 
oath.    His  Majesty's  Commissioner,  Lord  Canni- 
chael,  had  instructions  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  if 
it  continued  obstinate  in  its  refusal.    Reluctant  to 
proceed  to  this  extremity,  and  perplexed  what  to 
do,  he  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  London  to 
receive  final  instructions.    The  King  had  drawn 
up  a  peremptory  answer  to  the  Commissioner,  to 
maintain  his  alternative  in  the  face  of  what  he  con- 
sidered little  else  than  rebellion,  and  despatched 
a  messenger  with  the  answer,  when  one  appeared 
on  the  field,  to  whom  not  only  on  this  business  of 
the   Scottish  Church,  but  in  mauy  other  grave 
State  matters,  William  owed  perhaps  as  much  as 
to  any  other  of  his  friends  and  counsellors — Prin- 
cipal Carstairs.    Carstairs  was  a  man  of  great  ad- 
dress, and  of  infinite  tact,  of  strong  intellect  and 
kindly  feelings.    He  had  known  the  torture  of  the 
thumb  screw  in  the  days  of  Lauderdale,  and  yet 
was  no  fanatic.    He  had  gone  into  exile,  and  had 
earned  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  William  at 
the  Hague,  and  yet  he  was  no  mere  politician.  At 
the  Revolution  he  had  bsen  made  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  College,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  the  church  of  the  Revolution  owes  the 
terms  of  its  establishment  and  the  nature  of  its 
constitution.    He  knew  his  countrymen,  and  he 
knew  his  Royal  master;  and  he  now  veutured  on 
a  step  that  showed  the  bravery  of  his  devotion  to 
both,  and  averted  a  collision  that  might  have  been 
disastrous.    He  was  in  Londou  when  the  messenger 
came  from  Scotland,  and  learned  nothing  of  the 
matter  till  the  messenger  was  despatched  on  his 
return.    On  reaching  home,  readiug  his  letters, 
and  learning  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the 
answer  the  King  had  sent  off,  he  saw  the  crisis 
was  urgent,  and  hesitated  not  what  to  do.  Car- 
stairs managed  to  get  hold  of  the  messenger  just 
as  he  was  ready  to  start,  and  required  him  in  the 
King's  name  to  deliver  his  despatches  to  him.  In 
possession  of  these,  he  went  directly  to  the  King's 
apartment.    The  Lord  in  waiting  told  him  that  his 
Majesty  was  gone  to  bed ;  but  Carstairs  told  him 
that  he  had  come  on  business  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment and  must  get  admittance.    On  entering  the 
room  he  found  his  Majesty  asleep.    He  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  went  down  on  his  knees  by  the  bed 
side,  and  then  awakened  the  King.    Amazed  to 
see  his  chaplain  at  such  an  hour  and  iu  such  a  pos- 
ture, he  asked  what  was  the  matter.    '  I  am  come,' 
said  Carstairs,  '  to  beg  my  life.'    1  Is  it  possible,' 
said  William,  '  that  you  have  done  any  thing  de- 
serving of  death.'    Carstairs  told  him  that  he  had 
detained  the  Royal  messenger,  and  produced  the 
despatches  he  had  taken  from  him.    William  was 
not  a  man  easily  to  brook  such  interference,  and 
sharply  asked  Carstairs  how  he  had  dared  to  coun- 
termand his  orders.    Carstairs  begged  to  be  heard 


in  his  defence.  William  listened  attentively,  while 
he  urged  that  the  Episcopalians  were  already  his 
enemies,  that  this  oath  would  make  the  Presbyte- 
rians his  enemies  too ;  that  oaths  were  of  little  avail 
to  a  prince  if  he  lost  the  hearts  of  his  subjects;  but 
that  if  he  yielded  this  to  them  he  would  bind  them 
forever  to  his  throne.  The  frown  gradually  left 
William's  countenance  as  Carstairs  proceeded  ;  and 
in  the  end  he  told  him  to  throw  the  despatches  into 
the  fire,  and  write  such  instructions  as  he  thought 
best.  It  was  done;  and  the  messenger  was  soon 
upon  the  road  travelling  post  haste  to  Edinburgh. 

"  Meantime  both  the  Commissioner  and  the  Min- 
isters were  in  the  utmost  perplexity.  On  the  very 
next  day  the  Assembly  was  to  meet,  and  still  the 
messenger  had  not  returned.  Lord  Carmichael, 
by  the  instructions  he  had,  was  bound  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly.  The  ministers  were  determined  to 
assert  their  authority,  and  to  meet  notwithstand- 
ing. Both  alike  dreaded  the  result.  Happily  the 
messenger  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
day,  and  when  his  packet  was  opened,  it  was  found 
to  the  joy  of  all,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
to  dispense  with  the  oaths.  When  the  Assembly 
met,  every  minister  was  more  heaity  than  another 
in  praise  of  the  King.  Prom  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  no  collision  between  the  Church 
and  the  Sovereign,  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  As- 
semblies. The  Commissioner  dissolves  the  Assem- 
bly as  if  all  the  power  were  with  him,  the  Mode- 
rator dissolves  it  as  if  all  the  power  were  with  him. 
Either  in  like  manner,  nominates  a  day  for  a  new 
one.  Thus  the  old  question  is  still  kept  alive,  but 
the  perfect  understanding  and  inviolate  faith  of 
both  the  parties,  has  prevented  it  from  assuming 
a  troublesome  shape." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


On  War. 

Who  are  they  that  go  to  war  1  It  is  declared 
by  the  Lord's  Prophet,  "  And  he  shall  judge  among 
many  people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off; 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  :  Nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation  ;  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  The  christian  dispensation 
was  ushered  in  with  the  most  gracious  language, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  man."  The  whole  life  of  our  gracious 
Lord,  and  all  his  precepts,  were  contrary  to  war. 
He  declared,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ; 
if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight !"  Whose  servants  then  are  they  that 
fight?  are  they  not  the  servants  of  the  spirit  of  this 
world  which  rules  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who, 
were  they  truly  the  christians  they  profess  to  be, 
would  learn  war  no  more  ?  When  shall  we  look 
for  Him  to  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke 
strong  nations  afar  off,  if  it  is  not  in  this  last,  and 
lasting  dispensation  ?  We  have  all  felt  his  rebukes 
in  our  hearts  when  we  have  wronged  our  neigh- 
bour, "  for  God  hath  shewed  thee,  0  man !  what 
is  right;  He  hath  rebuked  many  people,  his  judg- 
ments are  in  the  land,  yet  who  taketh  it  to  heart  V 

The  most  importaut  thing  for  us  is  to  become 
subjects  of  the  King  of  kings,  in  order  that  we  may 
wear  a  crown  of  righteousness  in  the  world  to 
come.  Can  those  who  go  to  war  fulfil  the  diviue 
injunction,  "bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  persecute,  and  despitefully  use  you?" 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  hiiu  ;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  water  to  drink :  thereby  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  has  left  us  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and  forgiveness, 
that  could  be.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  crucified, 
although  he  was  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  When 


the  high  priest  came  to  take  him  with  swords  an 
staves,  "  Peter  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  sei 
vant  of  the  high  priest,  and  smote  off  his  ear,  J( 
sus  said  unto  him,  Put  up  again  thy  sword  int 
his  place,  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword,  sha 
perish  with  the  sword."    Then  shall  any  po< 
mortal  presume  to  take  the  sword  to  fight  aboil 
worldly  matters,  that  are  comparatively  of  so  litt  j 
consequence,  when  our  glorious  Lord  patient! 
submitted  to  cruel  wrong  and  sufferings,  althoug 
He  could  have  commanded  "  more  than  tweli 
legion  of  angels"  to  defend  himself  and  his  right 
ous  cause  ?    From  that  day  down  to  the  presei 
time,  it  hath  been  those  that  take  the  sword,  wll 
persecute  the  servants  of  the  Most  High.  TIL 
apostles  and  martyrs  were  put  to  death  by  tljl 
power  of  the  sword  ;  and  it  is  the  same  spirit  noi 
that  prompts  those  who  would  compel,  by  fines  atjj 
imprisonments,  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  gi 
war  their  support,  those  who  are  conscientious^ 
opposed  to  it,  because  Christ  has  forbidden  it.  L 

The  Most  High  declared  by  his  prophet,  "  As  j 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  nj, 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess  before  God."  Ytil 
it  is  with  him  we  have  to  do,  either  in  mercy,  k 
in  judgment ,  and  as  we  bow  unto  him  in  perft jt 
sincerity  of  heart,  He  will  teach  us  of  his  waj| 
and  bring  us  into  his  own  peaceable  lamb-li| 
spirit,  which  always  breathes  peace  on  earth,  a:| 
good-will  to  man.  When  in  this  state,  we  are  a 
abled  to  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  othal 
do  unto  us."  Did  this  spirit  prevail,  there  wodi 
be  no  more  wars  and  fightings ;  because  Chrl 
would  purge  the  heart  from  all  the  lust  for  honot|j 
for  riches  and  grandeur,  the  lust  for  superiorjt 
one  over  another,  all  which  are  contrary  to  fl 
spirit.  As  we  obey  his  teaching  in  the  heai^ 
giving  heed  when  his  witness  reproves  us,  or  malji 
us  uneasy,  when  we  are  doing,  or  are  going  to  1 
wrong,  leading  us  to  strive  to  do  that  which  is  wa 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  and  showing  us  what  partial 
lar  thing  he  requires  us  to  do ;  then  we  will! 
brought  into  a  willingness  to  lose  all  for  his  sail 
rather  than  to  gain  the  whole  world,  with  all  1 
honours,  and  lose  our  own  souls.  Oh,  rememlft 
our  Saviour  said,  "If  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  dl 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ;  and  if  any  rrik 
take  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also ;  andf 
he  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain 
Now,  He  does  not  teach  his  disciples  to  denial 
these  things,  but  only  to  suffer  in  meekness  al 
forbearance,  what  the  avarice  and  covetousnesa 
ungodly  men  may  demand ;  and  although  He  n» 
suffer  these  "  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  agaifc 
certain  of  his  disciples,"  yet  we  may  rememlr 
He  said,  "Even  the  very  hairs  of  your  heads  arell 
numbered."  Yes,  He  has  carried  all  those  vid|- 
riously  over  their  enemies,  who  have  put  their  trip 
in  him ;  as  witness  the  prophets,  apostles  an 
martyrs,  and  no  one  of  those,  according  to  fe 
New  Testament  aud  history,  ever  had  any  tbjfe 
to  do  with  war  after  they  were  converted  to  je 
christian  religion.  J.  Bl 

Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  Twelfth  mouth  26th,  1861. 


Range  of  Sound. — Herschel  gives  three  hi 
dred  aud  forty-five  miles  as  the  greatest  kncl 
distance  to  which  sound  has  been  carried  in  |e 
air.    This  was  when  the  awful  explosion  of  a 
cauo  at  St.  Vincent's  was  heard  at  Deniers 
The  cannonading  of  the  battle  of  Jena  was 
heard  in  the  open  fields  near  Dresden,  a  dista  je 
of  ninety-two  miles,  and  in  the  casemates  of  the  f 
ress  it  was  very  distinct.    The  bombardment 
Antwerp  is  said  to  have  been  heard  in  the  m 
of  Saxouy,  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
tant. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  FAR  AWAY. 
The  wild  birds  warble,  the  silvery  rills 

Sing  cheerily  round  the  spot, 
And  the  peaceful  shade  of  the  purple  hills 

Falls  dim  on  my  mother's  cot ; 
Its  windows  are  small,  and  its  thatch  is  low, 

And  its  ancient  walls  are  gray  ; 
O,  I  see  it !  I  love  it!  where'er  I  go — 

That  old  house  far  away  ! 

The  little  clock  ticks  on  the  parlour  wall, 

Recording  the  passing  hours; 
And  the  pet  geranium  grows  rank  and  tall, 

With  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  ; 
And  the  old  straw  i  hair,  so  cozy  and  low, 

Where  mother  sat  knitting  all  day  ; 
0,  I  see  it !  I  love  it  I  where'er  I  go — 

That  old  house  far  away  ! 

Dear  mother  1  how  plainly  I  see  her  now 

Reclining  in  that  old  chair, 
With  the  sunset  resting  upon  her  brow, 

That  was  once  so  smooth  and  fair ; 
With  her  crimped  border  white  as  snow, 

And  her  once  dark  hair  now  gray, 
0  !  my  heart  is  with  her  where'er  I  go  — 

la  that  old  house  far  awayl 

Not  all  the  treasure  the  world  affords, 

The  riches  of  land  and  sea, 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  earth's  proud  lords, 

Can  blot  from  my  memory 
The  roof  that  sheltered  each  dear,  dear  head, 

And  the  humble  floor  of  clay, 
Where  the  feet  I  loved  were  wont  to  tread, 

In  the  old  house  far  awayl       Dublin  Jour. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Terrible  Adventure  on  a  Volcano. 
[The  following  account  given  by  Carl  Steinnian, 
who  visited  Mount  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  just  before 
i  its  terrible  eruption  in  1845,  shows  the  foolhardi 
ness  with  which  men  of  sense  will  sometimes  rush 
into  danger,  and  jeopard  their  lives  for  no  good. 
It  is  also  a  fearful  instance  of  marvellous  preserva- 
tion.] 

Having  secured  a  guide,  I  set  out  at  an  early 
hour,  on  the  morning  following  my  arrival  in 
iSalsuo,  (at  the  foot  of  the  extinct  volcano,)  pray 
.  ing  for  fair  weather  and  a  safe  return. 
i  The  scenery,  even  from  the  first,  was  so  differ- 
ent from  any  I  had  ever  seen  outside  of  Iceland, 
k as  to  be  worthy  of  a  better  description  than  I  am 
|  able  to  give.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  you  push 
toD,  ascending  summit  after  summit  on  your  way  to 
the  great  and  awful  centre  of  all,  you  find  the  dan 
(iger,  dreariness,  and  desolation  increase  to  the  most 
j  terrible  sublimity,  till  at  last,  when  you  do  finally 
I  stand  on  the  highest  point  in  this  unliving  world 
iof  chaos,  you  instinctively  pray,  with  an  icy  shud- 
jder  shivering  through  your  miserable  frame,  to  be 
(restored  to  the  life  you  seem  to  have  left  forever 
-,  behind  you. 

■    0  how  shall  I  attempt  to  convey  to  any  mind 
a  the  awful  scene  of  desolation  that  surrounded  me, 
•j  when  at  last  I  stood  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
jj  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  highest  peak  of 
1  barren  Hecla  !    Six  mortal  hours — three  on  horse- 
L.back,  and  three  on  foot — had  I  been  clambering 
upwards  from  the  world  below;  and  now  among 
the  very  clouds  that  rolled  and  swept  round  me, 
j  I  stood  in  a  world  of  lava  mountains,  ice,  and 
:\  snow — the  lava  black  as  midnight,  the  snow  of 
;  blinding  whiteness — and  not  in  all  that  region  a 
ritree,  a  bush,  a  shrub,  a  blade,  or  even  a  solitary 
a  living  thing,  excepting  myself  and  guide.    Far  as 
j  the  eye  could  reach,  when  the  moving  clouds  per- 
il milted  me  to  see,  was  a  succession  of  black,  rugged 
hills,  snow-crowned  peaks,  glistening  glaciers,  and 
ice-bound  streams,  into  whose  inanimate  solitude 
i  no  human  foot  had  ever  penetrated — a  world  with- 
out plant  or  life — the  very  desolation  of  dcsola- 


per  of  the  lava  with  my  hand,  and  finding  it  gra- 
dually grow  warm  as  1  proceeded,  though  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  excite  any  alarm.  In  a  short  time 
I  reached  the  bottom,  and  stood  on  the  verge  of 
one  of  the  seams  or  chasms,  which  opened  far,  far 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  was  about 
four  feet  in  width,  zig-zag  in  shape,  and  emitted 
strongly  the  peculiar  odour  before  mentioned.  A 
small  trickling  stream  from  a  melting  layer  of  ice 
above,  was  running  into  it ;  but  I  could  only  see 
that  it  was  lost  in  the  deep  darkness  below,  from 
which  came  up  a  kind  of  hissing,  boiling,  surging 
sound,  with  something  like  a  rumbling  shock  at 
intervals,  and  gentle  puffs  of  heated  air. 

The  place,  the  sceue,  and  withal  the  sense  of 
danger  connected  with  it,  held  me  there  with  a 
sort  of  magnetic  fascination,  and  I  soon  found  my- 
self strongly  tempted  to  make  a  fatal  plunge  into 
the  awful  abyss.  Knowing  by  experience  that 
reason  is  not  always  able  to  govern  and  control 
the  actions  in  such  cases,  I  forced  myself  back  a 
few  feet,  but  still  remained  near  the  opening,  deaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  my  frightened  guide,  who  now 
began  to  implore  me  to  return  before  it  should  be 
too  late.  As  the  dreaded  volcano  had  not  been 
in  action  for  more  than  thirty  years  before  his 
birth,  I  believed  that  he  could  know  no  more  of 
the  danger  than  myself,  and,  therefore,  preferred 
to  act  from  the  dictates  of  my  own  feelings,  rather 
than  his  fears ;  and  as  I  was  to  pay  him  well  for 
his  services,  felt  but  little  disposed  to  be  hurried 
from  a  place  which  had  cost  me  so  much  time, 
money,  and  trouble  to  visit. 

Giving  no  heed,  therefore,  to  his  earnest  solici- 
tations, I  now  resolved  to  sound,  if  possible,  the 
depth  of  the  chasm  before  me,  and  then  proceed 
to  inspect  the  others ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  pried 
off  from  a  larger  one  a  small  block  of  lava,  and 
advancing  to  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm,  dropped 
it  down,  and  listened  to  the  hollow  reverberations, 
as  it  went  bounding  from  side  to  side,  long  after 
it  was  lost  to  the  eye.  The  depth  was  so  immense 
that  I  heard  it  for  more  than  a  minute,  and  then 
the  sound  seemed  rather  to  die  out  from  distance, 
than  to  cease  because  the  block  had  reached  its 
destination.  It  was  an  awful  depth,  and  fearfully 
impressed  me  with  the  terrible ;  and  as  I  drew 
back  with  a  shudder,  a  gust  of  hot  sulphurous  air 
rushed  and  roared  upward,  followed  by  a  steam 
like  vapour,  and  a  heavy,  hollow  sound,  as  if  a 
cannon  had  been  discharged  far  down  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

This  new  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  nature 
fairly  startled  me  into  a  desire  for  flight,  and  I 
had  already  turned  for  the  purpose,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  sort  of  rumbling  crash,  and  the 
ground,  shaking,  heaving,  and  rolling  under  me, 
began  to  crumble  off  into  the  dread  abyss.  I  was 
thrown  down,  and,  on  my  hands  and  knees,  pray- 
ing for  mercy,  was  scrambling  over  it  and  upward, 
to  save  myself  from  a  most  horrible  fate,  when  two 
blocks,  rolling  together,  caught  my  feet  and  legs 
between  them,  and  without  actually  crushing,  held 
them  as  if  in  a  vice.  Then  came  another  crash 
and  crumble;  the  lava  slid  away  from  behind  me, 
"  O  no,  master !"  replied  the  guide,  with  nervous  j  and  I  was  left  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  awful 
anxiety ;  "  do  not  do  it !  it  might  cost  you  your  gulf,  now  widened  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
life?" 

At  least  I  will  risk  it,  if  you  will  agree  to  wait 
for  me,"  said  I,  fully  determined  on  the  venture, 


and  midnight  caves,  which  have  never  echoed  any 
sound  but  the  thunders  of  heaven,  and  the  groan- 
ings  and  convulsions  of  earth.  So  wild  and  ter- 
rible was  the  scene,  that  1  felt  a  strange  thrill 
rush  through  my  shivering  frame,  and  quiver  about 
my  dizzy  brain,  and  I  shouted,  to  break  the  still- 
ness of  death,  and  heard  my  voice  come  dismally 
back  in  a  hundred  echoes,  till  it  seemed  to  be  lost 
in  the  bowels  of  the  unproductive  earth. 

Wrapping  one  of  the  blankets  about  mc,  to  pro- 
tect me  from  the  freezing  cold,  and  cautiously  using 
my  pointed  stick  to  try  every  foot  of  ground  before 
me,  I  now  began  to  move  about,  over  blocks  and 
heaps,  and  hills  of  lava,  and  across  narrow  chasms, 
and  pitfalls,  and  patches  of  snow  and  ice,  my  faith- 
ful guide  keeping  near,  and  often  warning  me  to 
be  careful  of  my  steps.  In  this  manner  I  at  length 
ascended  a  ridge  of  considerable  elevation,  stum- 
bling my  way  to  the  top,  and  now  and  then  dis- 
placing fragments  of  lava,  that  rolled  crashing 
down  behind  me.  As  yet  I  had  seen  no  signs  of 
the  mouth  of  the  crater,  which  eighty  years  before 
had  vomited  forth  its  terrific  and  desolating  streams 
of  melted  black  sand  :  but  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  this  ridge,  I  looked  down  into  a  sort  of  basin, 
open  at  the  lower  side,  and  having  some  three 
or  four  deep  seams  or  chasms  in  its  centre,  into 
which  the  melting  snow  and  ice  on  its  sides  were 
running  in  small  streams.  A  peculiar  and  not 
very  agreeable  odour  came  up  with  a  thin  smoky 
vapour,  and  I  fancied  I  could  hear  a  distant  sound, 
something  between  a  gurgle  and  a  rumble. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  the  original  crater,"  I  said, 
turning  to  the  guide. 

The  fellow  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  every  fea- 
ture expressed  surprise  allied  to  fear. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  quickly  demanded, 
"  have  you  never  seen  this  spot  before  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  this  place  before,  master,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  never  anything  like  this.  When  I  was 
here  last,  there  was  no  hollow  here,  but  only  a 
level  plain  of  snow  and  ice." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  I,  feeling  strangely  inte- 
rested ;  "  what,  then,  do  you  infer  ?  that  there  is 
about  to  be  a  fresh  eruption 


us  leave,  master  !"  returned  the  fellow 


"  I  fear  so,  master  :  what  else  can  have  caused 
this  change  ?  You  see  there  is  heat  below,  which 
has  melted  the  thick  glacier,  and  only  a  few  streaks 
of  ice  now  remain  upon  parts  of  the  sides,  while  the 
centre  is  gone 

"  And  the  ground  here  has  a  slight  feeling  of 
warmth,  too  !"    I  rejoined,  as  I  bent  down  and 
laid  my  hand  upon  it 
Let 

hurriedly,  looking  around  with  an  expression  of 
alarm.  "  I  do  not  like  to  remain  here;  we  may 
be  destroyed  at  any  moment.  Let  us  hasten  down, 
and  report  what  we  have  seen." 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  feeling  strangely  interested  and 
fascinated  by  the  perilous  novelty,  "  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  immediate  danger,  for  the  snow  and 
ice,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  have  melted  slowly,  and 
before  I  go  away,  never  to  return,  I  should  like  to 
venture  into  this  basin,  and  look  down  into  one  of 
those  chasms." 


even  though  I  were  to  go  without  his  consent 

"I  will  wait,"  he  answered,  "  but  remember, 
master,  you  go  down  against  my  advice." 

The  crater,  or  hollow  was  about  fifty  feet  in 
depth,  with  gently  sloping  sides — and  using  my 
pointed  stick  with  the  greatest  care,  I  forthwith 


tion — filled  with  yawning  chasms,  dreadful  abysses,  |  began  the  descent,  often  stopping  to  try  the  tern- 


down  into  which  I  looked  with  horror-strained  eyes, 
only  to  see  darkness  and  death  below,  and  breathe 
the  almost  suffocating  vapours  that  rushed  up  from 
that  seemingly  bottomless  pit. 

0  the  horrors  of  that  awful  realization !  what 
pen  or  tongue  can  portray  them  ?  There,  a  help- 
less but  conscious  prisoner,  suspended  over  the 
mouth  of  a  black  and.  heated  abyss,  to  be  hurled 
downward  by  the  next  great  throe  of  trembling 
nature. 
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THE  If  HI  END. 
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"  Help  !  help  !  help  !  for  the  love  of  God,  help !" 
I  screamed,  in  the  very  agony  of  a  wild  despair. 

I  looked  up  and  around  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
my  guide  ;  but  he  was  gone,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  the  mercy  of  heaven  !  and  I  prayed  as 
I  never  prayed  before,  for  a  forgiveness  of  my  siDS, 
that  they  might  not  follow  me  to  judgment.  It 
might  be  a  second,  it  might  be  a  minute,  it  might 
be  an  hour,  that  I  should  have  thus  to  undergo  a 
living  death,  but  be  the  time  long  or  short,  1  felt 
there  was  no  escape  from  a  doom  that  even  now 
makes  me  grow  pale  and  shudder  when  I  think  of 
it.  Above  me  was  a  clear  blue  sky — beneath  me 
a  black  and  horrible  abyss — around  me  sickening 
vapours,  that  made  my  brain  grow  dizzy.  Rum- 
bling and  hissing  sounds  warned  me  that  another 
convulsion  might  occur  at  any  moment,  and  an- 
other would  be  the  last  of  me.  Home  and  friends 
I  should  never  see  again,  and  my  tomb  would  be 
the  volcanic  Hecla  !  I  strove  with  the  madness  of 
desperation  to  disengage  my  imprisoned  limbs,  but 
I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  move  a  moun- 
tain. There  I  was  fixed  aud  fastened  for  the  ter- 
rible death  I  was  awaiting. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  shout;  and  looking  around, 
I  beheld,  with  feelings  that  I  cannot  describe,  my 
faithful  guide,  hastening  down  the  rugged  sides  of 
the  crater  to  my  relief.  He  had  fled  in  terror  at 
the  first  alarming  demonstration,  but  had  nobly  re- 
turned to  save  me,  if  possible,  by  risking  his  life 
for  mine.    May  God  reward  him  as  he  deserves? 

"  I  warned  you,  master,"  he  said,  as  he  came 
up  panting,  his  eyes  half  starting  from  his  head, 
and  his  whole  countenance  expressing  commingled 
terror  and  pity. 

"  You  did  !  you  did  !"  cried  I,  "  but  0  forgive 
and  save  me !" 

"  You  are  already  forgiven,  master ;  and  I  will 
save  you  if  I  can — save  you,  or  perish  with  you." 
;  Instantly  he  set  to  work,  with  his  iron-pointed 
stick,  to  break  the  lava  around  my  limbs,  but 
scarcely  had  made  any  progress  when  again  the 
earth  trembled,  and  the  blocks  parted,  one  of  them 
rolling  down  into  the  yawning  chasm  with  a  dull, 
hollow  sound.  I  sprang  forward — I  seized  a  hand 
of  the  guide — we  both  struggled  hard,  and  the 
next  moment  we  had  both  fallen,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  upon  the  solid  earth  above.  I  was 
free,  but  still  upon  the  verge  of  the  pit,  and  any 
moment  we  might  both  be  hurled  to  destruction. 

"  Quick,  master !"  cried  the  guide;  "up!  up! 
and  run  for  your  life  !" 

I  staggered  to  my  feet  with  a  wild  cry  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  half  supported  by  my  faithful  com- 
panion, hurried  up  the  sloping  sides  of  the  crater. 
As  we  reached  the  ridge  above,  the  ground  shook 
with  a  heavy  explosion ;  and  looking  back,  I  be- 
held, with  horror,  a  dark  smoking  pit,  where  we 
had  so  lately  stood. 

And  then,  without  waiting  to  see  more,  I  turned 
and  fled  over  the  rough  ground  as  fast  as  my  bruised 
limbs  would  let  me.  We  reached  our  horses  in 
safety,  and  hurrying  down  the  mountain,  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  villagers,  who  joined  us  in  our  flight 
across  the  country,  till  a  safe  distance  was  gained. 

Here  I  bade  adieu  to  my  faithful  guide,  reward- 
ing him  as  a  man  grateful  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life  might  be  supposed  to  do. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  long  extinct  Hecla 
was  again  convulsing  the  island,  and  sending  forth 
its  mighty  tongues  of  fire  and  streams  of  melted 
lava,  I  was  far  away  from  the  sublime  aud  awful 
scene,  thanking  God  I  was  alive  to  tell  the  story 
of  my  wonderful  escape  from  a  burning  tomb. 


God  had  rather  see  his  children  humble  for  sin, 
than  proud  of  grace. 


The  Plainness  and  Simplicity  which  the  Gos- 
pel enjoins j  with  the  Example  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
of  holy  Men  in  all  Ages. — We  tenderly  exhort  all 
seriously  to  consider  the  plainness  and  simplicity 
which  the  gospel  enjoins,  and  to  manifest  an  ad- 
herence to  this  testimony,  in  their  speech,  apparel, 
furniture,  business,  salutations  and  conversation ; 
into  which  our  forefathers  were  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  in  conformity  with  whose  precepts 
and  example,  they  patiently  suffered  long  impri- 
sonments, and  great  persecutions ;  being  convinced 
that  it  was  their  duty  thus  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  the  vain,  corrupt  spirit  of  the  world.  1746. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  led  our  ancients  to 
lay  aside  everything  unbecoming  the  followers  of 
Christ,  still  leads  in  the  same  path,  all  who  submit 
to  its  guidance;  we,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat 
all  Friends  to  watch  over  themselves  in  this  respect. 
The  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  his  immediate 
followers,  and  of  virtuous  and  holy  men  in  all  ages, 
ought  to  make  a  due  impression  on  every  conside- 
rate mind  ;  and  especially  on  such  as  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  guarded  education. — Philadelp>hia 
Discipline. 


Moscow  a  Fire  Doomed  City. — Of  all  cities  of 
the  modern  epoch,  and  perhaps  of  ancient  times 
Moscow  has  suffered  the  most  fearfully  from  fires. 
In  1536,  it  was  nearly  consumed,  and  two  thou- 
sand persons  perished.  But  this  calamity  was 
trifling  to  the  dismal  catastrophe  of  1571,  when 
beleaguered  by  the  Tartars.  They  fired  the 
suburbs,  and  a  furious  wind  carried  the  flames  into 
the  heart  of  the  capital,  which  the  inhabitants  could 
not  quit  except  to  die  by  the  sword.  A  Dutch 
merchant,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  and  whose 
account  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS.,  speaks 
of  the  event  as  like  a  storm  of  fire,  owing  not  only 
to  the  wind,  but  to  the  streets  being  "paved  with 
great  fir  trees  set  close  together,  oily  and  resinous, 
while  the  houses  were  of  the  same  material.  Thou- 
sands of  the  country  people  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
city  from  the  public  enemy.  The  poor  creatures 
ran  into  the  market-place,  and  were  "  all  roasted 
there,  in  such  sort  that  the  tallest  man  seemed  but 
a  child,  so  much  had  the  fire  contracted  their  limbs 
— a  thing  more  hideous  and  frightful  than  any  can 
imagine.  "The  persons,"  he  adds,  "that  were 
burnt  in  this  fire  were  above  two  hundred  thousand 
— an  exaggeration,  doubtless,  but  an  indication  of 
a  horrible  incident. 

A  still  more  stupendous  conflagration  was  the 
burning  of  Moscow  in  1812,  owing  to  its  increased 
extent.  If  attended  with  fewer  horrors,  they  were 
sufficiently  rife,  for  all  who  could  not  fly — the  sick, 
infirm,  aud  wounded — inevitably  perished.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  French  invaders,  and  the  loss 
of  the  great  battle  of  Borodino,  it  was  determined 
to  abandon  the  old  capital  of  the  czars;  and  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  15th,  its  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  were  suddenly  aroused  from  a  sense  of 
security  by  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  their  houses, 
while  the  Russian  army  of  defence  filed  through 
the  midst  of  them  in  full  retreat.  On  the  morrow, 
the  officers  of  the  government  and  the  police  with- 
drew; the  prisons  were  thrown  open;  and  noue 
were  left  but  the  incapable,  aud  those  who  remained 
to  execute  the  Becret  orders  of  the  authorities. 
Toward  eveuing  the  advanced  guard  of  the  ene- 
my arrived,  and  before  midnight  Napoleon  was 
in  the  Kremlin.  The  city,  with  its  churches  and 
palaces  of  semi-Asiatic  architecture,  rising  above 
an  immeuse  mass  of  private  dwellings,  must  have 
presented  a  strange,  solemn,  and  even  awful  spec- 
tacle to  the  new  coinors.  Not  a  Moscovite  was  to 
be  seen  ;  not  a  chimney  smoked  ;  not  a  sound  was 
heard.    An  unclouded  moon  illuminated  those  de- 


serted streets,  vacant  hotels,  and  empty  palaces 
"  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  ol 

people." 

Scarcely  were  the  French  established  in  then! 
new  quarters,  when  smoke  and  flames  were  ob-l 
served  issuing  from  houses  closely  shut  up  in  dif-jl 
fereut  districts.    By  Tuesday  evening,  the  15th  I 
the  fires  had  assumed  a  menacing  aspect,  distract!! 
ing  by  their  number  the  efforts  made  to  quench  J 
them,  while  a  high  wind  rapidly  connected  them  I 
with  each  other,  and  wrapped  Moscow  in  a  vaslll 
sheet  of  flame.    Midnight  was  rendered  as  bright  J 
as  day,  for  at  that  hour,  at  the  distance  of  nearly) I 
a  league,  Dumas  could  read  the  despatches  for-P 
warded  to  him  by  the  light  of  the  burning  metrol 
polis.    Thirty  thousand  houses,  seven  thousand! 
principal  edifices,  and  fourteen  thousand  inferioij 
structures,  were  reduced  to  ashes.    The  private}; 
loss  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  thirty  millions) 
sterling.  "  Palaces  and  temples,"  writes  Karamsin I 
the  Russian  historian,  "  monuments  of  art  and 
miracles  of  luxury;  the  remaining  of  past  ages  j 
and  those  which  had  been  the  creation  of  yester  | 
day ;  the  tombs  of  ancestors  and  the  nursery  i 
cradles  of  the  present  generation,  were  indiscri  I 
minately  destroyed."    Napoleon  shuddered  at  thtf 
sight  as  ominous  of  a  series  of  disasters,  and  wal 
compelled  to  decamp  precipitately.   Much  mystenU 
has  been  affected  with  reference  to  this  transaction  ) 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  it  was  in  I 
tended  to  dislodge  the  French,  it  was  the  work  on 
Rostophschin,  the  governor,  carefully  prepared  for§ 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters! 
burgh.    He  was  observed  to  bring  along  with  himjl 
on  joining  the  army,  a  number  of  fire-engines.  Oil 
being  asked  why  he  had  brought  such  things,  h 
replied  that  he  had  "  good  reasons  for  doing  sql 
Nevertheless,"  he  added,  "  as  regards  myself,  \\ 
have  only  brought  the  horse  I  ride  and  the  clothal 
I  wear." 

"  By  their  own  hands  their  much-loved  homes  werjl 

fired, 

By  their  own  hands  their  thousand  fanes  expired ; 

Fierce  burn  the  fiames,  that  waft  to  yonder  skies 

The  incense  of  the  patriot  sacrifice. 

The  wide  bazaar,  within  whose  stately  walls, 

A  kingdom's  ransom  filled  the  golden  halls, 

Rich  as  the  fabled  Phoenix's  funeral  bed, 

In  one  full  blaze  of  perfumed  flame  has  fled  ; 

Tower  kindles  tower,  and  fires  on  fires  arise; 

To  aid  the  dreadful  death  the  tempest  flies, 

Speeds  with  the  swiftness  of  the  mountain  storm. 

To  where  the  Kremlin  rears  his  iron  form; 

With  wreathed  flames  his  regal  towers  are  crowned,  I 

While  hollow  whirlwinds  dance  and  moan  around."  H 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  the  year  after  the  firi 
seedling  aspen  plants  sprang  up  everywhere  amotl 
the  ruius  of  the  city.  That  tree  is  very  abundajl 
in  Russia,  particularly  in  the  woods  around  Mol 
cow.  The  seeds  had  been  wafted  by  the  wind! 
aud  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  returned  to  the  sill 
it  would  speedily  have  become  oue  immense  forei  j 
— Leisure  Hour. 


Consistency  in  Small  Tilings.— Custom  c 
never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of  right;  fashi 
can  never  justify  any  practice  which  is  improper 
itself;  and  to  dress  indecently  is  as  great  an  < 
fence  against  purity  and  modesty,  when  it  is  t 
fashion,  as  when  it  is  obsolete.    There  should  bt 
liue  of  demarcation  somewhere.    In  the  article 
dress  and  appearance,  christian  mothers  shou 
make  a  stand.     They  should  not  be  so  unre 
sonable  as  to  expect  that  a  young  girl  will  of  he 
self  have  courage  to  oppose  the  united  temptatioi 
of  fashion  without,  and  the  secret  prevalence  I 
corruption  within ;  and  authority  should  be  calll 
in  where  admonition  fails. — Hannah  More. 
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Faris  Zoned  with  Flowers. — A  curious  project 
has  just  been  submitted  to  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  The  plan  is  to  gird  Paris  with  a  zone  of 
flowers.  The  gentleman  who  proposes  this  plan  of 
a  '' Jardin  de  Ceinture"  is  said  to  be  a  celebrated 
botanist  and  agriculturist.  He  proposes  to  the  State 
to  transform  the  fortifications  and  the  earthworks 
facing  the  city,  both  of  which  are  now  so  much  un- 
productive waste  ground,  into  a  great  pepiniere 
d  acclimation ,  or  nursery  for  exotics  of  every  possi- 
ble kind,  whether  from  hot  or  cold  countries,  accord- 
ing to  the  aspect  of  the  ditch,  wall,  and  earthworks. 
The  administrators  of  this  garden,  which  he  gua- 
rantees to  form  with  a  given  capital  for  a  commence- 
ment of  operations,  would  pay  to  the  State  a  cer- 
tain rent  per  hectare;  undertake  to  cultivate  no 
species  of  parasitical  fruit  or  flower  that  would  be 
injurious  to  the  wall  or  difficult  to  remove  in  case 
an  enemy  was  expected ;  to  sell  at  a  low  market 
price  the  produce  of  the  fortifications;  and,  in  the 
space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  to  clear  all  the  ex- 
penses that  the  society  may  incur  in  carrying  out 
the  project.  Nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  than 
the  results  which  are  promised. 


Tfie  D  ue  Adorning,  not  in  Dress. — I  warn 
and  exhort  all  Friends  to  return  to  that  which  first 
oonvinced  you ;  to  that  keep  close,  in  that  abide, 
that  therein  ye  may  know,  as  at  the  first,  not  only 
a  bridle  to  the  tongue,  but  a  curb  to  the  roving 
mind,  a  restraint  to  the  wandering  desire.  For 
assuredly,  Friends,  if  Truth  be  kept  to,  none  will 
need  to  learn  of  the  world  what  to  wear,  what  to 
put  on,  or  how  to  shape  and  fashion  their  garments. 
iBut  Truth  will  teach  all  how  best  to  answer  the 
iend  of  clothing,  both  for  useful  service  and  modest 
idecency.  And  the  cross  of  Christ  will  be  a  yoke 
to  the  unruly  will,  and  a  restraint  upon  the  wanton 
imind  ;  and  will  crucify  that  nature  that  delights  in 
finery  and  bravery  of  apparel,  in  which  the  true 
adorning  doth  not  stand,  but  which  true  adornino- 
stands  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit. — Job  Scott. 


The  Foot  of  a  Horse. — The  human  hand  has 
often  been  taken  to  illustrate  Divine  wisdom — and 
very  well.  But  have  you  ever  examined  your 
horse's  hoof? — It  is  hardly  less  curious  in  its  way. 
Its  parts  are  somewhat  complicated,  yet  their  de- 
sign is  simple  and  obvious.  The  hoof  is  not,  as  it 
appears  to  the  careless  eye,  a  mere  lump  of  insen- 
sible bone  fastened  to  the  leg  by  a  joint.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  thin  layers,  or  leaves,  of 
'horn,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  nicely  fitted 
[to  each  other,  and  forming  a  lining  to  the  foot  itself. 
'Then  there  are  as  many  more  layers,  belonging  to 
fwhat  is  called  the  "coffin  bone,"  and  fitted  into 
this.  These  are  elastic.  Take  a  quire  of  paper 
I  and  insert  the  leaves  one  by  one  into  those  of  another 
quire,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  arrange- 
I  ment  of  the  several  layers.  Now  the  weight  of  the 
|  horse  rests  on  as  many  elastic  springs  as  there  are 
[layers  in  his  four  feet — about  4000  ;  and  all  this  is 
[contrived  not  only  for  the  easy  conveyance  of  the 
(horse's  own  body,  but  for  whatever  burdens  may 
I  be  laid  on  him. — Stock  Journal. 


Learning  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus. — Lilias  Skene 
I  had  been  held  in  very  unusual  estimation  among 
[the  worthiest,  as  well  as  the  highest  in  profession, 
{of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen.    She,  however,  found 
the  peace  of  her  enlightened  and  enlarged  mind, 
to  consist  in  joining  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  by  this 
act,  more  completely  taking  up  the  cross  to  self, 
than  she  had  hitherto  seen  the  need  of,  especially 


with  regard  to  its  more  refined  appearances  and 
workings.  Thus,  she  was  reduced  to  sit  down  as 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learn  of  him  in  all  things, 
who  is  "meek  and  lowly  in  heart;"  herein 
"  proving  what  is  acceptable  unto  the  Lord," 
through  a  deep  searching  of  soul,  and  a  continued 
subjection  of  her  own  spirit  to  his. — From  a  me- 
morial of  Lilias  Skene,  1678. 

A  Professor  of  the  Berlin  University  has  been 
making  curious  researches  respecting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  following  is  the  result: — 
"Population  of  Europe,  272,000,000;  of  Asia,  720- 
000,000;  of  America,  200,000,000;  of  Africa,  89,- 
000,000  ;  of  Australia,  2,000,000.  Total  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  1,283,000,000. 

There  is  in  truth  scarcely  a  more  efficacious 
means  of  honouring  the  Deity,  than  by  observing 
a  constant  christian  manner  of  conducting  our  in- 
tercourse with  men. — Jonathan  Dymond. 
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Our  present  issue  contains  the  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell,  by  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  urging  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  seizure 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy"  on 
board  the  British  mail  Packet  "  Trent."  We  are 
rejoiced  that  a  voice  has  been  thus  raised  on  be- 
half of  equity  and  peace,  amid  the  blinding  excite- 
ment of  wounded  national  pride  and  the  unchristian 
clamor  for  war  and  revenge.  It  is  deplorable  to 
witness  the  exhibit  made  by  the  English  newspa- 
pers of  a  cherished  hostility  to  the  government  and 
people  of  these  United  States,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  seize  upon  whatever  can  serve  as  a  pre- 
text, for  embroiling  the  two  countries  in  deadly 
strife ;  under  the  hope  of  openiug  the  way  to  the 
coveted  cotton  of  the  South,  and  securing  the  per- 
manent weakening  of  this  vast  republic.  But  we 
know  there  are  thousands  of  christian  men  and 
women  there,  who  harbour  no  such  degrading 
feelings,  and  we  think  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  at  heart  op- 
posed to  giving  aid  and  support  to  slavery  in  this 
country,  and  would  protest  against  their  govern- 
ment adopting  such  an  unjust  and  inconsistent 
policy.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  becomes  every 
Friend  carefully  to  guard  against  imbibing  the 
feelings  of  distrust  and  animosity  towards  that  na- 
tion, which  are,  we  fear,  so  generally  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the  free 
States,  and  to  do  what  we  can,  consistently,  to 
counteract  the  sorrowful  effects  they  must  sooner 
or  later  produce,  if  they  are  permitted  to  rankle  in 
the  bosom  and  stimulate  to  a  course  of  speech  or 
action  consonant  with  the  law  of  retaliation,  which 
the  world  still  persists  in  affixing  to  the  code  of 
Christianity. 

The  present  generation  in  this  country  has  ne- 
ver before  had  the  evils  of  war  brought  so  closely 
home  to  thein,  and  the  nearer  it  is  seen,  and  the 
more  immediately  it  is  felt,  the  more  stupendous 
are  the  calamities,  the  more  complicated  the  mise- 
ries found  to  be  inseparable  from  it.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  within  one  year,  such  a  flood 
of  wickedness,  such  a  scene  of  rapine  and  murder 
could  hav%  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
late  prosperous  and  happy  country.  We  need  seek 
no  stronger  proof  than  is  now  daily  forced  upon 
our  attention,  that  under  whatever  circumstances 
it  may  arise,  war  always  has  its  origin  from  the 


source  of  evil,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  without, 
not  merely  inflicting  death  and  physical  suffering, 
but  corrupting  and  debasing  more  or  less  the  great 
body  of  those  actively  engaged  in  its  prosecution, 
while  the  community  at  large,  is  inured  to  feelings 
of  vindictiveness  and  eager  longing  for  the  destruc- 
tion or  suffering  of  their  fellow  beings. 

How  dreadful  to  the  truly  christian  beholder  are 
the  enormous  military  forces  now  prepared  on  both 
sides,  to  carry  out,  by  the  largest  amount  of  blood- 
shed which  each  can  perpetrate,  the  arbitrament 
of  questions,  which,  at  last,  when  the  carnage  is 
stayed,  must  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  the 
forms  of  civil  government.  Six  hundred  thousand 
mena  rrayed  against  each  other,  training  to  acquire 
the  art  of  using  their  murderous  enginery  with  the 
most  fatal  effect  upon  their  fellow  countrymen,  but 
whom  they  have  recently  learned  to  consider  as 
their  enemies.  Families  torn  asunder  by  the  vio- 
lence of  party  feeling,  and  brother  meeting  brother 
on  the  battle  field  and  sometimes  staining  their 
hands  with  each  other's  blood.  Neighbours  and 
friends  rushing  into  deadly  strife,  and  seeking  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  reduce  each  other's 
families  to  penury  and  want;  vice  and  immorality 
holding  carnival  within  the  camp,  while  pestilence 
fills  the  hospitals,  and  consigns  thousands  to  un- 
timely graves.  And  all  this  in  our  enlightened 
country,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  among  a  people  who  have  long  made 
a  high  profession  of  the  christian  religion  ;  of  being 
the  disciples  of  Him  who  said  he  came  to  save 
men's  lives,  who  commanded  his  followers  not  only 
that  they  should  do  no  evil,  but  that  they  should 
not  resist  evil :  that  they  should  love  their  very 
enemies,  do  good  to  those  who  hated  them,  and 
pray  for  those  who  despitefully  used  them  and 
persecuted  them ;  and  who  enforced  this  ever- 
peaceful,  non-resistant  doctriue,  by  permitting  him- 
self,— the  Son  of  the  Most  High, — to  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  restraining  the  ardor  of 
his  loving  disciples,  who  were  ready  to  smite  with 
the  sword  in  what  they  thought  so  good  a  cause, 
saying,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would 
my  servants  fight.  It  is  into  this  heavenly  king- 
dom that  all  must  labour  and  pray  to  enter,  if  they 
would  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
the  redeemed  and  sanctified  companions  of  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  This 
kingdom  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  heart,  and  nothing 
can  hurt  or  destroy  within  its  holy  limits ;  its  ban- 
ner is  undefiled  love,  and  its  weapons  are  always 
spiritual,  and  rendered  mighty  through  the  power 
of  love  unfeigned. 

While  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  subject  to 
the  spirit  that  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  disobedience,  wars  and  fightings  will  spring  out 
of  the  evil  passions  which  actuate  the  unregeuerate 
man,  and  they  who  take  the  sword  will  continue 
to  perish  by  the  sword  ;  but  the  great  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  noble  cause  in  which  every  true 
christian  is  to  be  enlisted,  is  to  win  over  the  human 
family  from  the  dominion  of  this  murderous  spirit, 
and  draw  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  where 
all  is  harmony  and  peace.  We  cannot  be  engaged 
in  this  blessed  work  while  indulging  in  hatred  or  re- 
venge, and  wherever  any  give  countenance  or  aid 
to  support  or  promote  the  spirit  that  delights  in  or 
wages  war,  they  so  far  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  put  off  the  full  consumma- 
tion of  that  glorious  day  when  nations  shall  not  learn 
war  any  more  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 
We  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be, 
and  to  render  a  cheerful  obedience  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  the  government  under  which  we  live, 
where  it  does  not  contravene  our  duty  to  God. 
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Where  we  believe  the  two  are  in  opposition,  if  we 
are  truly  his  servants,  we  can  no  more  rail  or  re- 
sent than  we  can  fight,  but  must  patiently  suffer,  and 
joyfully  take  the  spoiling  of  our  goods,  or  impri- 
sonment, rather  than  betray  the  high  and  holy 
cause  which  we  have  espoused,  and  violate  the  ex- 
press commandsof  the  Captain  of  our  soul's  salvation. 

Every  Friend  must  deeply  feel  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  he  sees  our  beloved  country 
plunged  by  the  base  passions  of  wicked  men ;  and 
while  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  awful 
scourge  of  civil  war  is  a  just  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty for  our  individual  and  national  sins,  his 
prayer  must  be  that  evil  may  be  restrained,  the 
inhabitants  learn  righteousness  from  the  punish- 
ment they  are  suffering,  and  the  cause  of  justice 
and  truth  triumph  in  the  end.  But  he  cannot  con- 
sistently participate  in  the  spirit  from  which  the 
war  originated  and  is  carried  on,  nor  voluntarily 
and  knowingly  contribute  to  its  prosecution.  His 
profession  calls  him  to  stand  aloof  from  the  deadly 
strifes  and  combats  by  which  men  of  the  world 
seek  to  establish,  or  pull  down  authority  and  rule ; 
and  if  he  is  alive  to  the  responsibilities  resting  upon 
him,  he  will  feel  the  call  with  peculiar  force,  to 
seek  to  be  effectually  endued  with  that  spirit 
"  which  delights  to  do  no  evil,  Dor  to  revenge  any 
wrong,  but  delights  to  endure  all  things  in  hope  to 
enjoy  its  own  in  the  end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive 
all  wrath  and  contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  ex- 
altation and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature 
contrary  to  itself."  "  Its  crown  is  meekness,  its 
life  is  everlasting  love  unfeigned,  it  takes  its  king- 
dom with  entreaty,  and  not  with  contention,  and 
k^eps  it  by  lowiiness  of  mind." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Congress.— This  body  has  not  been 
much  in  session  of  laie,  and  many  of  the  members  have 
been  absent.  The  most  serious  business  devolving  upon 
Congress,  is  the  supply  of  the  means  to  support  the 
enormous  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  subject  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  it  is  supposed  they  will  recom- 
meud  a  free  use  of  the  taxing  power,  including  heavy 
excise  duties  on  many  articles,  in  addition  to  a  further 
issue  of  treasury  notes  as  a  circulating  medium. 

The  Rebel  Commissioners,  whose  capture  gave  so  much 
offence  to  England,  were  conveyed  in  a  small  steamer  by 
a  government  agent,  from  Fort  Warren  to  Province- 
town,  N.  B.,  and  there  placed  on  board  the  British  gun- 
boat Rinaido  to  be  conveyed  to  London. 

The  Halifax  Express  of  Twelfth  month  13th  says,  that 
J.  C.  Breckenridge  arrived  in  that  place  about  a  week 
before,  and  that  he  sailed  on  the  13th  in  the  steamer 
Canada  for  England.  Breckenridge  and  Hunter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, have,  it  is  believed,  been  appointed  by  the  rebel 
government  ministers  to  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Progress  of  Hostilities. — The  lapse  of  a  week  has  ap- 
parently made  but  little  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Various  skirmishes,  in  Missouri  aud  Kentucky,  are  re- 
ported. At  Cairo,  preparations  were  going  forward  for 
a  movement  down  the  Mississippi,  with  a  powerful  fleet 
of  strongly  built  gun-boats.  The  rebels  were  understood 
to  be  much  alarmed,  and  had  made  great  efforts  to 
place  the  river  in  a  state  of  defence.  They  had  placed 
sub-marine  batteries  between  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  .Mem- 
phis, Teun.  The  Federal  forces  hold  Ship  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  have  recently  taken 
possession  of  Biloxi,  about  ninety  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans. A  part  of  Gen.  Sherman's  forces  at  Port  Royal 
have  been  landed  on  the  North  Edisto,  and  seized  the 
railroad  station,  No.  4,  on  the  Charleston  aud  Savannah 
railroad,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Charleston..  A 
large  rebel  force  was  stationed  between  Savannah  and 
Charleston  for  the  defence  of  those  cities. 

South  Carolina. — Gen.  Lee,  the  rebel  commander  in 
the  Port  Royal  district,  has  informed  Jeff.  Davis  that  he 
is  confident  in  his  ability  to  prevent  the  U.  S.  troops 
from  advancing  on  Charleston  and  Savannah.  He  is 
understood  to  have  about  20,000  men  in  his  command. 
A  late  arrival  from  Port  Royal  states,  that  the  negroes 
were  busily  engaged  in  securing  the  cotton  in  the  vici- 
nity ;  about  $2,000,000  worth  had  already  been  col- 
lected aud  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  agent.    Several  incen- 


diary fires  had  broken  out  at  Charleston,  but  they  were 
extinguished  before  much  property  was  destroyed. 

The  Exports  and  Imports. — The  exports  from  New  York 
during  the  year  1861,  amounted  to  $137, 963, 268 ;  in 
1860,  to  $103,200,567,  and  in  1859,  to  $68,303,794. 
The  imports  of  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  $125,- 
000,000.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  exports 
have  exceeded  the  imports,  and  this  notwithstanding 
very  little  cotton  has  been  shipped.  The  cause  of  the 
increase  of  exports  is  found  in  the  short  harvests  abroad 
and  the  surplus  of  breadstuffs  in  the  United  States. 

The  Commerce  of  New  York. — The  whole  number  of 
arrivals  at  this  port,  in  the  year  1861,  was  5122,  which 
is  671  vessels  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Three 
thousand  and  ninety-two  of  these  were  American,  1449 
British,  and  nearly  all  the  balance  were  from  other  Eu- 
ropean ports.  The  number  of  passengers  landed  from 
foreign  ports,  was  80-,790,  and  from  California,  9117. 

Loss  of  Life  at  Sea. — The  whole  number  of  lives  lost 
last  year  by  casualties  on  board  of  American  vessels,  is 
returned  at  968  ;  but  as  all  have  probably  not  been  re- 
ported, the  total  doubtless  exceeds  1000. 

Failures  of  the  Year. — According  to  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  mercantile  agency,  5935  failures 
occurred  in  the  Northern  States  during  the  past  year, 
with  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  $178,682,170.  A 
large  portion  of  these  failures  has  resulted  from  the 
heavy  indebtedness  of  the  Southern  States,  most  of 
which  is  now  considered  as  lost.  The  amount  due  by 
Southern  debtors  to  the  principal  Northern  cities,  is  es- 
timated as  follows — New  York,  about  $159,000,000  ; 
Philadelphia, $24,000,000;  Baltimore, $19,000,000 ;  Bos- 
ton, $7,600,000— total,  $210,000,000.  The  total  liabi- 
lities of  citizens  of  the  seceded  States  to  those  of  the 
North,  is  estimated  at  nearly  $300,000,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  285.  The  total  num- 
berof  deaths  in  this  city  during  1861,  was  14,240,  of  which 
number  3738  were  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  The 
deaths  from  consumption  of  the  lungs  numbered  1805. 
The  amount  of  rain  last  year,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  46.44  inches, 
which  is  about  two  inches  above  the  average  for  the 
last  twenty-four  years.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  was  54.7  degrees,  which  is  one  degree  and  a  half 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty-five 
years. 

California. — The  exports  of  merchandise  during  the 
past  year,  amounted  to  $8,706,298,  and  of  gold,  to  $36,- 
105,639— total,  $44,811,937,  which  is  about  one  million 
more  than  in  1860.  The  arrivals  of  vessels  from  At- 
lantic and  foreign  ports,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  1860 
—total,  331. 

Utah. — Measures  are  about  being  taken  in  this  terri- 
tory to  draft  aud  adopt  a  State  Constitution.  Congress 
will  be  memorialized  for  the  admission  of  Utah  into  the 
Union,  during  the  present  session. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  382.  Specie  in  the 
banks,  on  the  4th  instant,  $23,983,878.  Gold,  2£  a  3 
per  cent,  premium  ;  foreign  exchange,  1.14  a  1.15.  The 
money  market  comparatively  easy.  The  demand  for 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  proceeds  from  the  agents  of 
foreign  capital,  who  are  anxious  to  return  it  to  Europe. 
Cotton,  35  a  36. 

Southern  Items. — Leesburg,  Va.,  has  been  strongly 
fortified  by  the  rebels.  A  disastrous  fire  has  occurred 
at  Richmond,  by  which  the  theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  were  destroyed.  A  fire  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  the  22d  nit.,  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  supplies 
for  the  army.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  U.  S.  fleet  near  New  Orleans  have 
captured  several  rebel  steamers.  The  premium  for  gold 
in  New  Orleans  has  advanced  to  35  per  cent.  The  in- 
habitants are  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity 
and  gloom.  The  firing  between  Fort  Pickens  and  the 
batteries  near  Pensacola  has  been  renewed  without  much 
injury  on  either  side.  At  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  salt 
commands  such  high  prices  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  re- 
bel Congress  having  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  seiz- 
ure of  salt  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  the  parties  hold- 
ing it  mostly  disposed  of  their  stocks  to  private  pur- 
chasers before  they  were  visited  by  the  government 
agents.  This  scarcity  is  felt  all  over  the  seceded  States 
The  rebel  army  is  stated  by  a  late  Richmond  paper  to  be 
utterly  demoralized  :  regimental  drills  have  ceased  en 
tirely,  and  the  men  spend  their  time  in  gambling.  The 
editor  urges  the  government  to  do  something  to  remedy 
the  evil,  as  in  the  present  condition  of  the  army,  enlist- 
ments cannot  go  on.  Many  men  were  offering  large 
sums  for  substitutes — in  one  instance  S1500  had  been 
offered. 

Ilritish  Troops  for  Canada. — As  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  closed,  and  the  transport  of  troops,  in 
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land  from  Halifax  to  Canada  in  midwinter,  is  difficult 
and  expensive,  the  U.  S.  government  has  given  permis- 
sion to  pass  the  British  troops  through  Maine  into 
Canada. 

Cotton  in  the  West. — An  agent  appointed  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company  to  investigate  the  fitness 
of  that  State  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  reports,  after  ex- 
tensive travel  and  careful  investigation,  that  there  are 
in  Illinois  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land,  | 
which  are  well  adapted  to  its  culture,  and  that  might 
be  profitably  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Peruvian  Cotton. — A  quantity  of  cotton  has  been  ship- 
ped from  Peru  for  England,  by  way  of  Pauama,  and  a 
larger  amount  has  been  sent  around  Cape  Horn.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  raise  a  much  larger  crop  next  year.  It 
is  of  superior  quality. 

Foreign. — Mexico. — Intelligence  has  been  received  ot 
the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Mexican  troops  retired  without  offering  any  resistance 
India. — At  the  latest  dates,  cholera  was  making  great 
ravages  in  India,  the  natives  being  the  principal  suffer- 
ers. At  Kandahar,  eight  thousand  people  died  in  eigh 
teen  days. 

Great  Britain. — Dates  to  Twelfth  month  22d.  There 
was  no  abatement  in  the  warlike  preparations. 

The  Adriatic,  with  nearly  1400  troops  of  the  Grena 
dier  Guards,  and  the  Parana,  with  about  1000  of  the 
Scots'  Fusileer  Guards,  left  Southampton,  on  the  20th, 
for  North  America. 

The  steamer  Cleopatra  would  leave  Liverpool  on  the 
21st,  for  Queenstown,  there  to  embark  over  500  men  o 
the  Seventeenth  regiment.  The  Magdalena  would  em- 
bark  about  1000  men,  at  Southampton,  on  the  21st. 

The  mail  steamers  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, numbering  about  fifty,  were  to  be  armed  and  mad< 
capable  of  resisting  privateers,  in  case  of  war. 

The  gun-boats  in  the  second  class  reserve  at  Ports- 
mouth have  been  ordered  to  fit  out  immediately. 

The  Observer  (ministerial  organ)  says  that  Englani] 
wishes  for  peace,  but  that  she  will  gain  by  a  war,  as  1 
will  enable  her  to  rectify  her  American  frontiers,  opet 
the  ports  of  the  South,  and  give  a  lesson  to  the  Unitet 
States. 

The  death  of  Prince  Albert  has  caused  a  most  pro^ 
found  sensation  in  England.  There  is  great  sympath; 
for  the  Queen,  who  bore  the  bereavement  with  mucl 
fortitude.  It  is  hinted  that  she  may  probably  nominati 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent,  and  retire  to  private  life 

The  London  Critic  says,  "  We  have  reason  to  believi 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Prince  Consor 
raised  his  voice  energetically  against  the  haste  will 
which  Eugland  is  rushing  into  a  war  with  the  Unite! 
States — an  event  which  he  denounced  as  subversive 
her  interests,  dangerous  to  the  real  sources  of  her  pow 
er,  and  certain  to  be  advantageous  only  to  the  despotic 
powers  of  Europe." 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  wer 
without  material  change.    The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
England  continued  increasing.    Consols,  90J. 

The  French  government  has  addressed  a  circular 
the  European  Powers,  declaring  that  the  arrest  of  Maso 
and  Slidell  was  contrary  to  the  principles  which  ar 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  security  of  neutral  flags 
The  circular  also  states  that  "  the  French  governme 
had  deemed  it  necessary  to  submit  this  opinion  to  th 
Cabinet  at  Washington,  in  order  to  determine  it  to  mak 
concessions  which  the  French  government  considere 
indispensable." 

Four  Days  Later. — The  Liverpool  cotton  market  buoj 
ant,  with  an  advance  of  Jrf.  a  Irf.  New  Orleans  fai 
12fdf.  J  Uplands,  12}cf.  Stock  in  port,  558,000  bale 
including  216,000  of  American.  The  English  pape 
were  discussing  the  Trent  affair  in  a  more  hopeful  a: 
pect,  and  express  the  belief  that  the  demands  of  Enj 
land  will  be  yielded  to  by  the  U.  S.  government,  an 
war  be  thus  averted. 
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Died,  on  the  20th  of  Fifth  month,  1861,  at  Westfiel 
N.  Jersey,  IIknry  Leeds,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  ag 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Seventh  month,  1861,  near  Moore 

town,  Sarah  D.,  wife  of  Isaac  Leeds,  aged  forty-fo 
years;  a  beloved  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Mcetin 
N.  Jersey. 

 ,  in  London-Grove  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 

on  the  23d  ult.,  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Joshua  B.  ai 
Maria  Pusey,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
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Jbi  Epistle  in  True  Love,  containing  a  Farewell 
EzJiortation  to  Friends'  families, 

(Concluded  from  page  146.) 

And  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Lord's  people 
p  this  practice,  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
I  see  clearly,  and  am  constrained  to  leave  it  be- 
liind  me,  that  the  Lord  requires  a  godly  care  in 
amilies  to  be  observed  amongst  his  people  ;  and  I 
lave  seen  it  to  be  the  only  expedient  for  a  right 
^formation,  and  regulation  in  the  churches :  for 
;et  me  tell  the  backslider,  with  the  covetous  earthly 
ninded,  and  those  who  are  lovers  cf  pleasure 
«ore  than  God,  it  is  high  time  for  such  to  repent, 
ind  do  their  first  works,  taking  blame  to  them- 
selves for  their  unfaithfulness,  and  the  evil  exam- 
ple they  have  been  unto  their  families ;  either  in 
rampling  upon  the  testimonies  of  our  faithful  suf- 
fering elders,  by  paying  of  tythe  connivingly  or 
nllingly:  or  any  other  evil  that  the  testimony  of 
ruth  is  against;  and  for  the  future,  redeem  the 
ime,  by  doubling  their  diligence,  lest  they  should 
nave  cause  to  repent  when  it  is  too  late,  and  then 
horror  will  be  their  portion  in  a  dying  hour. 

And  this  farther  1  have  to  leave  to  the  unfaith 


and  declare  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men :  therefore  my  desire  is,  that  none  may  frus- 
trate the  Lord  in  his  gracious  intention  ;  but  that 
his  glorious  work  may  be  carried  on,  both  in  par- 
ticular, and  in  the  general,  to  his  praise  and  the 
churches  comfort.  That  it  may  be  so,  I  desire 
you  to  take  the  following  exhortation. 

First,  As  you  glow  up  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, so  as  to  know  good  from  evil,  be  sure  you 
choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the  evil :  and  if  at  any 
time  you  should  transgress  your  parents,  masters 
or  mistresses'  commands,  be  sure  you  cover  it  not 
with  a  quibble,  or  a  lie ;  for  although  you  ought 
not  by  any  means  to  disobey  your  parents,  yet  if 
any,  for  want  of  due  care,  at  any  time,  should  ;  it 
may  be  the  fault  committed  may  be  no  great  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God  ;  but  if  covered  with  a  wilful 
lie,  a  grievous  sin  is  committed,  for  which  you 
must  know  sorrow,  if  favour  with  God  you  come 
to  witness. 

Therefore,  dear  hearts,  fear  God  in  doing  and 
speaking  truth  in  all  things ;  for  if  once  way  be 
given  to  lying,  and  an  habit  of  it  got  into,  such  lose 
the  favour  of  God,  and  forfeit  their  credit  with 
men. 

The  next  evil  I  have  to  warn  the  youth  of  is,  to 
beware  of  an  high  proud  mind,  from  whence  de- 
sires after  the  glory  of  this  world  do  proceed,  which 
bring  in  a  train  of  unnecessary  cares  and  troubles; 
so  that  it  may  easily  be  seen,  the  proud  man  and 
woman  never  want  misery,  because  they  seldom 
have  a  settled  quiet  content;  and  the  chief  reason 
is,  they  go  far  from  God,  the  alone  author  of  true 
content :  for,  as  saith  the  scripture,  "  the  Lord  be- 
holdeth  the  proud  afar  off:"  and  that  man  or  wo- 
man, who  grows  big  with  conceit  of  themselves, 
can  scarcely  satisfy  their  eyes  with  seeing,  nor  their 
appetites  with  craving.  Hence  it  follows,  What 
shall  I  eat?  what  shall  I  drink?  wherewithal  shall 
I  deck  and  adorn  myself?    Nay,  saith  the  inces- 


for  the  clearing  of  my  conscience  in  the  sight  sant  seeker  after  the  fashions  of  this  world,  Which 
f  God ;  that  if  his  love  will  not  prevail,  neither  is  the  newest  fashion,  cut  or  dress? 


mmediately,  nor  instrumentally,  the  Lord  will  be 
lear  when  he  judgeth,  as  he  was  in  the  destruction 
f  the  old  world,  together  with  the  cities  of  Sodom 
nd  Gomorrah  ;  it  having  been  the  way  of  the  Lord, 

io  let  those  who  are  afar  off  hear  what  he  hath 
one,  in  order  that  they  may  be  warned,  that  hear- 

pg  and  fearing,  they  may  be  saved  whilst  mercy 

i  offered. 

And  that  this  may  be  the  choice  of  all,  is  the 
incere  desire  of  one,  who  is  made  willing  to  spend 
nd  be  spent  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
ihurch  ;  and  that  all,  who  profess  to  be  members 
hereof,  may  be  so  taught  of  the  Lord,  that  they 
lay  come  to  be  established  in  righteousness;  and, 
y  holding  out  to  the  end,  may  receive  an  immor- 
al crown  of  glory,  which  will  never  fade  away. 

Oh !  children  of  believing  parents,  in  whom  is 
mocency,  and  upon  whom  the  spots  of  this  world 
ave  not  yet  prevailed  :  my  love  in  Christ  is  great 
5  you;  believing  assuredly,  that  the  call  of  the 
iOrd  is  unto  you,  that  you  may  be  of  his  heritage 
nd  sanctuary,  in  order  to  place  his  name  in  the 
lidst  of  you:  for  you  hath  he  chosen,  above  all 
Je  families  of  the  earth,  to  show  forth  his  praise, 


All  this  is 

but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  I  take  these  to 
be  like  those  the  prophet  spoke  of,  when  he  speaks 
complaining  of  Israel,  saying,  "  Israel  is  an  empty 
vine;  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself."  Oh 
you  children  of  believers!  that  you  may  not  be 
of  this  number,  neither  seek  to  come  up  in  imita- 
tion of  those  who  follow  the  foolish  fashions  of  this 
world,  lest  you  grieve  God  and  your  parents, 
whose  love  and  zeal  for  the  Truth  cannot  admit 
of  any  such  sinful  liberty  :  therefore  I  beseech  you, 
let  your  conversation  be  without  coveting  those 
things ;  and  do  not  seek  to  prove  the  patience  of 
your  tender  parents,  by  your  murmuring  and  rea- 
soning, by  bringing  examples  on  this  wise,  such 
Friends'  children  have  their  clothes  made  after 
this  fashion  or  the  other;  urging  your  parents  by 
your  reasoning,  for  that  which  hath  no  reason  in 
it,  to  wit,  pride,  giving  them  no  rest  until  you 
have  obtained  your  ends.  Oh !  let  such  fear  in 
time,  for  such  things  border  near  upon  wilful  diso- 
bedience; and  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  next  step 
those  take,  will  be  into  the  wide  world  of  wicked- 
Therefore  I  entreat  young  people,  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  evils,  be  hum- 


bled before  the  Lord,  strip  yourselves  of  all  your 
vain  attire;  repent  that  ever  you  gave' way  to  the 
reins  of  your  vain  minds,  to  be  drawn  out  after 
the  glory  of  this  world. 

There  is  also  another  dangerous  snare,  which 
the  enemy  seeks  to  catch  young  people  in,  that  is, 
the  fellowship  and  friendship  of  those,  who  do  not 
profess  with  us ;  by  which  some  of  our  youth,  in 
giving  way  to  frequent  walking  and  conversation 
with  them,  have  been  captivated  into  unequal 
marriages. 

Now  dear  Friends,  be  warned,  take  the  apostle's 
advice,  be  not  unequally  yoked,  a  believer  with  an 
unbeliever.  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  Such  doings,  though 
they  may  be  sweet  in  the  taste,  yet  we  have  seen 
it  bitter  in  the  going  down,  viz.:  That  those  who 
for  want  of  watchfulness,  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  an  unequal  yoking,  afterwards  coming  to  a  sight 
of  their  youthful  folly,  and  having  children,  how 
bitter  hath  it  been  to  such  parents,  when  they 
could  not  have  them  brought  up  in  that  faith  where 
they  believe  salvation  is  most  surely  to  be  obtained : 
the  strife  that  hath  thereupon  followed,  hath  many 
times  caused  great  distraction  between  husband 
and  wife,  betwixt  whom  nothing  should  be  but  love. 

And  that  all  young  people  may  be  preserved, 
out  of  this  and  all  other  evils,  shun  bad  company 
as  infectious  both  to  soul  and  body,  and  let  your 
spare  hours  be  spent  in  religious  company,  or  re- 
tirement, reading  or  meditating  on  heavenly  sub- 
jects ;  of  which  you  are  blessed  with  variety.  So 
shall  you  come  up  in  favour  with  God,  and  all  re- 
ligious people,  which  that  you  may,  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  my  soul. 

And  now  a  few  words  to  those  young  men  and 
women,  who  like  brave,  noble  Joseph,  from  your 
childhood  have  feared  God,  and  obeyed  your  pa- 
rents, resisting  temptations,  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly  :  to  you  is  God's  love  large  ;  upon  your 
heads  is  the  blessing  of  Joseph.  Oh  !  you  blossom- 
ing boughs,  whose  ripe  fruits  will  be  holiness  unto 
the  Lord ;  you  who  have  been  afflicted  to  see  your 
brethren  and  sisters  miss  their  way  in  the  afore- 
mentioned evils,  praying  for  their  return ;  and 
when  any  of  them  do  return,  meet  them  with  joy. 
It  is  you   whose  branches  shall   spread  over 
the  wall  of  all  opposition,  and,  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord,  shall  be  enabled  to  tread  upon  scor- 
pions, and  overcome  evil  spirits ;  for  the  Lord  is 
calling  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sion,  to  arise 
and  work;  yea,  thresh  the  world  of  wickedness, 
and  he  will  make  their  horns  iron,  and  their  hoofs 
as  brass ;  they  will  go  forth  in  his  name,  as  silver 
trumpets  to  the  nations,  whioh  yet  lie  in  idolatrous 
darkness;  and  their  wisdom  shall  confound  the 
wisdom  of  the  carnally  wise  men  of  this  world,  and 
bring  to  nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent; 
for  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  the  earth  should  be  filled 
with  his  living  knowledge  :  Therefore  you  faithful 
sons  and  daughters,  keep  in  humility,  out  of  all 
self-conceit,  and  the  Lord  will  be  with  you,  as  he 
was  with  your  faithful  Elders ;  and  you  shall  be  a 
royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  our  God ;  to  whose 
powerful  protection  I  leave  you,  sincerely  suppli- 
cating the  Lord,  that  the  prodigal  may  be  brought 
home,  and  the  faithful  may  be  preserved  to  tho 
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end  of  time,  that  in  the  end  we  may  all  rest  in 
those  glorious  mansions,  where  the  wicked  cannot 
trouble  ;  but  our  weary  souls  shall  be  at  rest,  prais- 
iDg  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 

So,  in  an  earnest  of  this  future  bliss,  I  rest  at  this 
time,  in  my  small  measure,  your  faithful  friend 
and  well-wishing  sister, 

Elizabeth  Jacob. 

Worcester,  the  5th  of  the  9th  month,  1712. 


Selected. 

Education. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  with  respect  to 
education,  is  the  object  of  it.  This  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  generally  misunderstood.  Educa- 
tion, in  its  largest  sense,  is  a  thing  of  great  scope 
and  extent.  It  includes  the  whole  process  by  which 
a  human  being  is  formed  to  be  what  he  is,  in  habits, 
principles,  and  cultivation  of  every  kind.  But  of 
this,  a  very  small  part  is  in  the  power  even  of  the 
parent  himself;  a  smaller  still  can  be  directed  by 
purchased  tuition  of  any  kiud.  You  engage  for 
your  child  masters  and  tutors  at  large  salaries; 
and  you  do  well,  for  they  are  competent  to  instruct 
him*,  they  will  give  him  the  means,  at  least,  of  ac- 
quiring science  and  accomplishments  ;  but  in  the 
business  of  education,  properly  so  called,  they  can 
do  little  for  you.  Do  you  ask  then  what  will  edu- 
cate your  son?  Your  example  will  educate  him, 
your  conversation  with  your  friends,  the  business 
he  sees  you  transact,  the  likings  and  dislikings  you 
express ;  these  will  educate  him ;  the  society  you 
live  in  will  educate  him,  your  domestics  will  edu- 
cate him ;  above  all,  your  rank  and  situation  in 
life,  your  house,  your  table,  your  pleasure-grounds, 
your  hounds,  and  your  stables  will  educate  him. 
It  is  not  in  your  power  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
continual  influence  of  these  things,  except  you  were 
to  withdraw  yourself  from  them  also.  You  speak 
of  beginning  the  education  of  your  son.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  able  to  form  an  idea,  his  education 
was  already  begun  ;  the  education  of  circumstances 
— insensible  education — which,  like  insensible  per- 
spiration, is  of  more  constant  and  powerful  effect, 
and  of  infinitely  more  consequeuce  to  the  habit 
than  that  which  is  more  direct  and  apparent.  This 
education  goes  on  at  every  instant  of  time  ;  it  goes 
on  like  time  ;  you  can  neither  stop  it,  nor  change 
its  course.  What  these  have  a  tendency  to  make 
your  child  that  he  will  be.  Maxims  and  docu- 
ments are  good  precisely  till  they  are  tried,  and 
no  longer;  they  will  teach  him  to  talk,  and  no- 
thing more.  The  circumstances  in  which  your  son 
is  placed  will  be  even  more  prevalent  than  your 
example,  and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  him  to 
become  what  you  yourself  are  but  by  the  same 
means.  You,  that  have  toiled  during  youth,  to  set 
your  son  upou  higher  ground,  and  to  enable  him 
to  begin  where  you  left  off,  do  not  expect  that  son 
to  be  what  you  were — diligent,  modest,  active, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  fertile  in  resources.  You  have 
put  hini  under  quite  a  different  master.  Poverty 
educated  you;  wealth  will  educate  him.  You  can- 
not suppose  the  result  will  be  the  same.  You  must 
not  even  expect  that  he  will  be  what  you  now  are  ; 
for,  though  relaxed  perhaps  from  the  severity  of 
your  frugal  habits,  you  still  derive  advantage  from 
having  formed  them  ;  and  in  your  heart,  you  like 
plain  dinners,  and  early  hours,  and  old  friends, 
whenever  your  fortune  will  permit  you  to  enjoy 
them.  But  it  will  not  be  so  with  your  son ;  his 
tastes  will  be  formed  by  your  present  situation, 
and  in  no  degree  by  your  former  one.  But  I  take 
great  care,  you  will  say,  to  counteract  these  ten- 
dencies, and  to  bring  him  up  in  hardy  and  simple 
manners;  I  know  their  value,  and  am  resolvid 


that  he  shall  acquire  no  other.  Yes,  you  make 
him  hardy;  that  is  to  say,  you  take  a  country- 
house  in  a  good  air,  and  make  him  run  well  clothed 
and  carefully  attended,  for,  it  may  be,  an  hour  in 
a  clear,  frosty  winter's  day  upon  your  gravelled 
terrace ;  or  perhaps  you  take  the  puny,  shivering 
infant  from  his  warm  bed,  and  dip  him  in  an  icy- 
cold  bath,  and  you  think  you  have  done  great  mat- 
ters. And  so  you  have,  you  have  done  all  you 
can.  But  you  were  suffered  to  run  abroad  half 
the  day  on  a  bleak  heath  in  weather  fit  and  unfit, 
wading  barefoot  through  dirty  ponds,  sometimes 
losing  your  way  benighted,  scrambling  over  hedges, 
climbing  trees,  in  perils  every  hour  both  of  life  and 
limb.  Your  life  was  of  very  little  consequence  to 
any  one ;  even  your  parents,  encumbered  with  a 
numerous  family,  had  little  time  to  indulge  the  soft- 
nesses of  affection,  or  the  solicitude  of  anxiety,  and 
to  every  one  else  it  was  of  no  consequence  at  all. 
It  is  not  possible  for  you,  it  would  not  even  be 
right  for  you  in  your  present  situation  to  pay  no 
more  attention  to  your  child  than  was  paid  to  you. 
In  these  mimic  experiments  of  education,  there  is 
always  something  which  distinguishes  them  from 
reality  ;  some  weak  part  left  unfortified,  for  the  ar- 
rows of  misfortune  to  find  their  way  into. 

You  are  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  simplicity 
of  diet,  and  you  make  a  point  of  restricting  that  of 
your  child  to  the  plainest  food,  for  you  are  resolved 
that  he  shall  not'  be  nice.  But  this  plain  food  is 
of  the  choicest  quality,  prepared  by  your  own  cook  ; 
his  fruit  is  ripened  from  your  walls;  his  cloth,  his 
glasses,  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  table,  are 
such  as  are  only  met  with  in  families  of  opulence  ; 
the  very  servants  who  attend  him,  are  neat,  well- 
dressed,  and  have  a  certain  air  of  fashion.  You 
may  call  this  simplicity ;  but  I  say  he  will  be  nice 
— for  it  is  a  kind  of  simplicity  which  only  wealth 
can  attain  to,  and  which  will  subject  him  to  be 
disgusted  at  all  common  tables.  Besides,  he  will 
from  time  to  time  partake  of  those  delicacies  which 
your  table  abounds  with  ;  you  yourself  will  give 
him  of  them  occasionally  ;  you  would  be  unkind  if 
you  did  not;  your  servants,  if  good-natured,  will 
do  the  same.  Do  you  think  you  can  keep  the  full 
stream  of  luxury  running  by  his  lips,  and  he  not 
taste  of  it  ?    Vain  imagination  ! 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  inveigh  against 
wealth,  or  against  the  enjoyments  of  it ;  they  are 
real  enjoyments,  and  allied  to  many  elegancies  in 
manners  and  in  taste;  I  only  wish  to  prevent  un- 
profitable pains  and  inconsistent  expectations. 

You  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  early  rising ; 
and  you  may,  if  you  please,  make  it  a  point  that 
your  daughter  shall  retire  with  her  governess,  and 
your  son  with  his  tutor,  at  the  hour  when  you  are 
preparing  to  see  company.  But  their  sleep,  in  the 
first  place,  will  not  be  so  sweet  and  uudisturbed 
amidst  the  rattle  of  carriages,  and  the  glare  of 
tapers  glancing  through  the  rooms,  as  that  of  the 
village  child  in  his  quiet  cottage,  protected  by 
silence  and  darkness;  and  moreover,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  as  the  coercive  power  of  educa- 
tion is  laid  aside,  they  will,  in  a  few  months,  slide 
iuto  the  habitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  whose 
hours  arc  determined  by  their  company  and  situ- 
ation in  life.  You  have,  however,  dotie  good,  as 
far  as  it  goes;  it  is  something  gained  to  defer  per- 
nicious habits,  if  we  cannot  prevent  theui. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  share  in 
education  as  direct  precept.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  need  only  reflect  that  there  is  no  one  poiu 
we  labour  more  to  establish  with  children,  than 
that  of  their  speaking  truth;  and  there  is  not  any 
in  which  we  succeed  worse.  And  why  ?  Because 
children  readily  gee  we  have  an  iutercst  iu  it. 
Their  speaking  truth  is  used  by  us  as  an  engine  of 


government.  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  child,  when  you 
have  broken  anything,  and  I  will  not  be  angry 
with  you."  "  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  says  the 
child ;  "  if  I  prevent  you  from  finding  it  out,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  angry,"  and  nine  times  out} 
of  ten  he  can  prevent  it.  He  knows  that,  in  the 
common  intercourses  of  life,  you  tell  a  thousand 
falsehoods.  But  these  are  necessary  lies  on  im- 
portant occasions. 

Your  child  is  the  best  judge  how  much  occasion 
he  has  to  tell  a  lie ;  he  may  have  as  great  occa- 
sion  for  it,  as  you  have  to  conceal  a  bad  piece  ol 
news  from  a  sick  friend,  or  to  hide  your  vexation 
from  an  unwelcome  visitor.  That  authority  which 
extends  its  claims  over  every  action,  and  even 
every  thought,  which  iusists  upon  an  answer  tc 
every  interrogation,  however  indiscreet  or  oppres 
sive  to  the  feelings,  will  in  young  or  old  produce 
falsehood;  or,  if  in  some  few  instances  the  deeply 
imbibed  fear  of  future  and  unknown  punishmen 
should  restrain  from  direct  falsehood,  it  will  pro-j 
duce  a  habit  of  dissimulation,  which  is  still  worse 
The  child,  the  slave,  or  the  subject,  who,  on  pro- 
per occasions,  may  not  say,  "I  do  not  choose  tc 
tell,"  will  certainly,  by  the  circumstances  in  whicl| 
you  place  him,  be  driven  to  have  recourse  to  de| 
ceit,  even  should  he  not  be  countenanced  by  youi 
example. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  sentiments  incull 
cated  in  education  have  no  influence ;  they  hav| 
much,  though  not  the  most ;  but  it  is  the  seutimental 
we  let  drop  occasionally,  the  conversation  the  J 
overhear  when  playing  unnoticed  in  a  corner  o] 
the  room,  which  has  an  effect  upon  children;  ant 
not  what  is  addressed  directly  to  them  in  the  tonJ> 
of  exhortation.  If  you  would  know  precisely  th« 
effect  these  set  discourses  have  upon  your  childu 
be  pleased  to  reflect  upon  that  which  a  discourse 
from  the  pulpit,  which  you  have  reason  to  thinm 
merely  professional,  has  upon  you.  Children  havji 
almost  an  intuitive  discernment  between  the  maxa 
ims  you  bring  forward  for  their  use,  and  thosj| 
by  which  you  direct  your  own  conduct.  Be  all 
cunning  as  you  will,  they  are  always  more  cunninJs 
than  you.  Every  child  knows  whom  his  father  ana 
mother  love  and  see  with  pleasure,  and  whom  thelj 
dislike;  for  whom  they  think  themselves  obliges 
to  set  out  their  best  plate  and  china ;  whom  thel 
think  it  an  honour  to  visit,  and  upon  whom  thelj 
confer  honour  by  admitting  them  to  their  company 
''  Respect  nothing  so  much  as  virtue,"  says  Eul 
gene  to  his  son ;  "  virtue  and  talents  arc  the  onll 
grouuds  of  distinction."  The  child  presently  hal 
occasion  to  inquire  why  his  father  pulls  off  his  haw 
to  some  people  and  not  to  others;  he  is  told  thai 
outward  respect  must  be  proportioned  to  differed! 
stations  in  life.  This  is  a  little  difficult  of  compral 
hension  ;  however,  by  dint  of  explanation,  he  gel! 
over  it  tolerably  well.  But  he  sees  his  father! 
house  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  preparation! 
common  business  laid  aside,  every  body  in  move! 
meut,  an  unusual  auxiety  to  please  and  to  shinl 
Nobody  is  at  leisure  to  receive  his  caresses,  or  al 
tend  to  his  questions ;  bis  lessons  are  interrupted! 
his  hours  deranged.    At  length  a  guest  arrives! 

it  is  my  Lord  ,  whom  he  has  heard  you  spea! 

of  twenty  times  as  one  of  the  mo.-t  worthless  characl 
ters  upon  earth.  Your  child,  Eugene,  has  r<j 
ceived  a  lesson  of  education.  Iiesume,  if  you  will 
your  systems  of  morality  on  the  morrow ;  you  wit 
in  vain  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  "  You  expect  coul 
pany,  mamma  ;  must  I  be  dressed  to-day  V  "  Ni 
it  is  only  good,  Mrs.  Such  a  one."  Your  chill 
has  received  a  lesson  of  education,  one  which  1| 
well  understands,  and  will  long  remember.  YdJ 
have  sent  your  child  to  a  public  school ;  but  l| 
secure  his  morals  against  the  vice  which  you  td 
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justly  apprehend  abounds  there,  you  have  given 
him  a  private  tutor,  a  man  of  strict  morals  and  re- 
ligion. He  may  help  him  to  prepare  his  tasks; 
but  do  you  imagine  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  form 
his  mind  1  His  school-fellows,  the  allowance  you 
give  him,  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  of  the  place, 
will  do  that ;  and  not  the  lectures  he  is  obliged  to 
hear.  If  these  are  different  from  what  you  your- 
self experienced,  you  must  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him  gradually  recede  from  the  principles,  civil  and 
religious,  which  you  hold,  and  break  off  from  your 
connections,  and  adopt  manners  different  from  your 
own.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  amongst  those 
of  the  dissenters,  who  have  risen  to  wealth  and 
consequence.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  fiud 
an  instance  of  families,  who,  for  three  generations, 
have  kept  their  carriage  and  continued  dissenters. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  to  Zion. 

The  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  he  can- 
not save,  neither  is  his  ear  grown  heavy  that  he 
cannot  hear,  but  his  power  is  the  same  that  it  ever 
has  been,  and  his  mercy  also  is  as  great  towards 
his  humble  dependent  children  and  servants,  as  in 
any  day  or  age  of  the  world.  Why  then  should 
any  of  the  tabulated  ones  say,  or  why  should  Zion 
isay,  "The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  my  God  hath 
forgotten  me."  His  all-penetrating  eye  sees  the 
condition  of  the  workmanship  of  his  holy  hand  at 
one  view,  and  He  can  at  his  pleasure  speak  the 
all-effective  word,  however  storm-beaten  our  poor 
barks  may  be,  "  Peace,  be  still."  How  instruc- 
tive is  the  circumstance  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
when  there  arose  a  great  tempest  on  the  sea,  inso- 
much that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves,  and 
IChrist  was  asleep;  and  his  disciples  came  to  him, 
'and  awoke  him,  saying,  "  Master,  carest  thou  not 
that  we  perish  ?"  Ah  yes  !  the  mental  language  of 
many  a  poor  storm-beaten  disciple  of  the  present 
'day,  in  the  great  tempest  which  has  for  some  time 
'been  beating  upon  the  vessel,  is,  Lord,  save  us,  we 
iperish.  It  may  be  that  the  confidence  of  these  is 
'at  times  so  much  shaken,  that  they  merit  the  pa- 
jthetic  rebuke,  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little 
'faith  ?"  but  let  them  remember  that  though  their 
ILord  and  Master  may  linger,  as  if  He  were  asleep 
lin  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  as  if  unmindful  of 
'their  perilous  condition,  yet  in  his  glorified  estate, 
be  sleepeth  not  by  day  nor  slumbereth  by  night, 
land  he  will  in  his  own  time,  say  to  the  contending 
elements,  "  Peace,  be  still." 

Let  all  Zion's  children  take  a  little  comfort  in 
'believing  that  they  are  always  under  the  immedi- 
'ate  notice  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  who  is  touched 
'with  a  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  who  was  tempted 
;in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,  that  he 
might  be  a  faithful  high  Priest,  in  bringing  many 
sons  unto  glory.  As  we  are  individually  striving 
'to  be  kept  humble,  watchful,  and  faithful  to  his 
: light  and  grace  in  our  hearts,  whatever  overturn- 
'iDgs  may  be  permitted  to  come  upon  us,  we  shall 
be  favoured  with  a  safe  abiding  place,  where  no 
evil  can  befall  us,  nor  plague  come  nigh  our  dwell- 
ings. Our  confidence  being  in  Him,  who  is  both 
'  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working  to 
bring  about  his  own  divine  purposes,  we  sb all  not 
Ibe  over-much  troubled,  either  at  the  shattered  and 
'peeled  condition  of  Church  or  State  ;  even  though 
[the  great  B,uler  of  Heaven  and  earth  may  speak 
[  terrible  things  in  righteousness,  because  of  the  sin3 
and  transgressions  of  the  people ;  but  our  great 
aim  and  labour  will  be,  to  be  living  protests  against 
all  evil ;  "  The  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation." 

For  thi3  my  spirit  travails,  that  Zion's  children 


on  every  part  of  the  Lord's  footstool,  might  come 
to  witness  more  thoroughly  the  resurrection  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  can  raise 
them  into  newness  of  life,  that  in  this  day  of  great 
trial  and  treading  down,  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  increase  of  sin  and  wickedness  attendant 
thereon,  a  band  of  living  witnesses  may  still  be 
preserved,  "  The  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation  ;"  such 
as  are  settled  and  grounded  in  the  living  eternal 
Truth,  as  held  and  maintained  by  our  worthy  fore- 
fathers. Then  should  we  be  as  lights  in  the  world, 
and  others  seeing  our  good  works,  our  self-denying 
life  and  conversation,  would  glorify  our  heavenly 
Father  in  the  day  of  visitation. 

There  is  an  imperious  necessity  for  these  to  keep 
their  ranks  in  righteousness,  both  on  account  of 
their  own  preservation  and  safety,  the  prosperity 
of  the  church,  and  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  dear  Redeemer;  not  giving  heed  to  the 
reasonings  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  endeavouring  to  invalidate 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  which 
have  ever  been  dear  to  every  faithful  Friend,  and 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  in  their  primitive 
purity.  These  principles  and  practices  have  long 
stood  the  test  of  investigation,  and  they  must,  in 
the  ordering  of  divine  Providence,  finally  prevail; 
as  the  benign  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
comes  to  be  witnessed,  more  and  more,  throughout 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  may  almost  conclude 
at  times,  that  the  efforts  made  by  some,  to  depre- 
ciate and  get  rid  of  our  distinguishing  testimonies 
are  so  great,  that,  in  a  short  time,  there  will  be 
in  many  places,  but  little  left  but  the  name  of 
Friends ;  but  let  the  true  mourners  in  Zion  take 
comfort  in  believing,  that  our  holy  Head,  who 
gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and  laid  upon  us  the 
obligation  to  bear  these  testimonies  before  the 
world,  showing  thereby  the  efficacy  of  pure  religion 
upon  our  hearts,  has  been  in  an  eminent  manner 
round  about  his  faithful  servants,  blessed  the  pro- 
vision of  Zion,  and  satisfied  her  poor  with  bread  ; 
and  He  will  continue  to  keep  all  those,  who  in 
honesty  and  godly  sincerity,  walk  by  the  same  rule 
and  mind  the  same  thing. 

The  truly  devoted  children  of  Zion,  have,  amidst 
all  their  trials  and  discouragements,  much  to  stimu- 
late them  to  stand  with  their  loins  girded  and  their 
lights  burning ;  for  there  is  a  goodly  number  with- 
out our  pale,  whose  souls  are  seeking  the  living 
substance ;  having  wearied  themselves  seeking  for 
it  in  the  way  of  lifeless  performances,  and  who 
have  their  attention  more  turned  within,  where 
alone  the  treasure  is  to  be  found.  Were  we  thus 
preserved,  practically  protesting  against  all  that  is 
wrong,  showing  in  life  and  conversation  that  we 
are  the  self-denying  followers  of  a  crucified  and 
risen  Lord,  a  powerful  invitation,  in  our  example, 
would  be  held  forth,  "  Look  upon  Zion  the  city  of 
our  solemnities,  thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a 
quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  ta^ 
ken  down  ;  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever 
be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof 
be  broken,  but  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto 
us  as  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein 
shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant 
ship  pass  thereby.  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the 
Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  King,  he  will 
save  us."  Thus  we  would  be  in  our  measure  ful- 
filling the  divine  will,  in  gathering  others  to  Christ, 
according  to  his  declaration,  "  other  sheep  have 
I,  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must 
bring,  that  there  may  be  one  fold  and  one  Shep- 
herd." May  all  the  faithful  testimony  bearers  be 
afresh  animated  to  observe  the  Scripture  exhorta- 
tion, "  Walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her ; 


tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bul- 
warks, consider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to 
the  generation  following  :  For  this  God  is  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever ;  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death."  "         J.  E. 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  First  mo.,  1862. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Alpaca  in  Australia. 
The  use  of  Alpaca  wool  in  European  manufac- 
tures, is  of  quite  recent  date.  A  quantity  was 
imported  into  Liverpool  about  the  year  1834,  which 
found  no  purchaser  till  it  attracted  the  notice  of 
Titus  Salt,  a  poor  but  ingenious  spinner.  He  took 
some  home  for  trial,  and  being  satisfied  with  the 
result,  purchased  the  lot  and  worked  it  up  into  a 
new  fabric,  which  was  much  liked  by  the  trade. 
The  demand  produced  a  supply ;  a  trade  in  Al- 
paca wool  grew  up,  and  Titus  Salt  became  one  of 
the  richest  manufacturers  in  England.  In  1834 
the  import  into  Liverpool  was  5700  pounds,  and  it 
now  reaches  nearly  to  three  million  pounds.  The 
Peruvian  Government,  jealous  of  so  wealth-pro- 
ducing an  animal  being  possessed  by  other  coun- 
tries, in  1848  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  their 
exportation,  and  imposing  a  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  the  flock  and  of  ten  years'  labour  in  chains  in 
the  Chincha  islands,  on  the  owner  and  driver  of 
auy  flock  of  these  animals  found  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  coast.  After  overcoming  innu- 
merable difficulties,  and  encountering  great  hard- 
ships during  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  Charles 
Ledger  succeeded  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1858, 
in  landing  at  Sydney  276  Llamas  and  Alpacas, 
out  of  nearly  1500  he  had  at  various  times  taken 
iuto  his  flack.  It  is  impossible  too  highly  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  this  to  the  future  of  Aus- 
tralia. All,  or  nearly  all  the  introduced  animals 
have  flourished  there.  In  1788  Australia  had  no 
sheep,  and  but  one  bull,  three  cows,  one  horse, 
three  mares  and  three  colts.  In  1859  New  South 
Wales  alone  had  upwards  of  200,000  horses— 
of  two  million  of  cattle,  and  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion sheep,  while  the  wool  imported  into  England 
from  all  the  Australian  colonies  in  1860,  amounted 
to  nearly  sixty  million  pounds.  The  owner  of  the 
Alpacas  introducad  in  1858,  thinks  that  in  50 
years  the  Alpaca  flock  of  Australia  will  reach  five 
and  a  half  million  animals,  which  at  a  low  average 
of  seven  pounds,  will  yield  nearly  forty  million 
pounds  of  Alpaca  wool,  worth  at  2s.  per  lb.,  about 
four  million  pounds  sterling.  The  number  of  ani- 
mals at  last  accounts  was  358,  and  the  lambing 
time  was  close  at  hand,  after  which  the  shearing, 
the  second  in  the  colony,  was  to  take  place,  and 
was  anticipated  to  be  encouraging  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  animals  possess  fleeces  such  as  Peru 
has  never  seen,  and  the  fat  obtained  from  each 
animal  exceeds  any  ever  seen  in  South  America, 
showing  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  both  the 
perfect  acclimatisation  of  the  Alpaca  in  South 
America  and  the  complete  success  of  the  cross 
breeding  which  has  been  conducted. 

o 

The  Chinese  have  from  time  immemorial  practis- 
ed the  boring  of  artesian  wells,  and  according  to 
missionaries,  there  are  several  of  them  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ou-Tong-Kiao  of  the  depth  of  1093  yards. 
Some  of  these  wells,  however,  instead  of  water,  give 
inflammable  gas. 

It  is  a  sign  of  sincerity  when  a  man's  profession 
is  joined  with  meekness,  and  he  dares  not  boast  of 
himself,  or  censure  others  ;  when  the  glory  of  God 
is  preferred  above  all.  Such  a  man  is  not  a  hypo- 
crite. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

John  Smith  was  born  in  or  near  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1722.  He  was  a  re- 
ligious character  from  his  youth  up,  and  was 
brought  into  services  in  the  church  in  early  life. 
He  was  long  an  elder,  and  was  very  useful  in  that 
station.    He  was  married  to  Hannah  Lloyd,  in 

 ,  to  whose  memory,  when  she  died,  he 

gave  forth  a  loving  testimony.  They  resided  for 
some  time  in  Philadelphia  ;  but  before  his  death, 
he  returned  to  Burlington.  His  friends  of  that  last 
Monthly  Meeting  gave  forth  the  following  brief 
testimony  to  his  memory  : 

"He  was,  when  in  health,  a  diligent  attender  of 
our  meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  care- 
ful in  keeping  to  the  Lour  appointed  to  meet,  and 
weightily  attended  to  the  importance  of  the  services. 
He  was  long  a  useful  member  of  our  meetings  for 
business,  and  an  elder  who  ruled  well  among  us, 
being  favoured  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  emi- 
nent abilities  as  a  man,  with  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  as  a  christian.  His  endeavours  to  promote 
good  order  and  peace  in  religious  society,  and  in 
neighbourhoods,  we  believe,  were  attended  with 
happy  consequences.  Our  esteem  for  him  is  not 
easily  measured  by  words,  but  we  give  this  short 
testimony  in  love  to  his  memory,  desiring  it  may 
be  attended  with  improvement  to  us  who  survive. 
He  died  of  a  lingering  disorder,  but  was  preserved 
in  resignation  of  spirit.  Not  long  before  his  con- 
clusion, perceiving  it  approach,  he  said,  with  a 
seeming  satisfaction,  "  I  believe  I  am  going  now  ! 
The  Divine  mercy  is  great!" 

His  death  took  place,  Third  mo.  26th,  1771,  he 
being  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

JOHN  THOMAS. 

John  Thomas  was  born  in  the  year  1716,  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  restrain- 
ing care  of  his  religious  parents,  and  through  sub- 
mission to  the  enlightening,  directing  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  led  in  early  life  into  a 
godly  self-denying  life.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he 
witnessed  the  necessary  baptisins,  qualifying  him 
for  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  after  a  time  it 
pleased  the  Lord  Jesus  to  confer  upon  him  a  gift 
of  go.-pel  ministry.  He  was  not  large  in  expres- 
sion ;  but  being  faithful,  his  labours  were  seasona- 
ble and  serviceable.  In  the  year  1766,  he  removed 
to  York  county,  and  settled  there,  by  which  he  be- 
came a  member  pf  Warrington  Monthly  Meeting. 
His  time  of  residence  there  was  short,  yet  his  mi- 
nistry sweetened  by  gospel  love,  and  enforced  by 
his  exemplary  conduct,  was  very  acceptable,  yea, 
comforting  and  instructive  to  Friends. 

The  illness  which  released  him  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  suffering  from  the  probations  of  time,  was 
a  pulmonary  one.  At  its  commencement,  to  some 
of  his  intimate  friends  he  spoke  of  the  great  poverty 
of  spirit,  which  was  his  portion.  Under  this  feel- 
ing of  spiritual  weakness,  he  was  engaged  earnestly 
to  seek  for  patience  to  bear  the  proving  dispensa- 
tion allotted  him.  As  he  abode  uncomplainingly 
in  this  condition  of  sorrow  and  leanness,  the  Lord, 
the  alone  Comforter  of  his  depending  children,  saw 
meet  to  change  the  dispensation,  and  to  grant  him 
light,  liberty,  and  peace.  A  while  before  his  close, 
in  a  religious  opportunity  with  some  Friends  in  his 
chamber,  he  was  greatly  favoured  with  the  over- 
shadowing sense  of  the  Lord's  merciful  regard.  In 
this  state  he  was  drawn  forth  to  speak  of  the  ten- 
der dealings  and  sustaining  grace  of  the  Lord 


manifested  to  him,  from  his  childhood  to  that  very 
hour.  He  earnestly  exhorted  those  present  to  the 
faithful  occupancy  of  the  various  gifts  committed 
to  them,  especially  such  as  were  called  to  the  mi- 
nistry. He  said  he  had  loved  the  Lord  from  his 
youth ;  that  he  had  been  concerned  to  be  faithful 
in  the  exercise  of  the  small  gift  committed  to  him, 
and  he  now  experienced  comfort  from  this  faithful- 
ness, feeling  the  sensible  ownings  of  the  Master's 
loving  presence.  This  enabled  him  to  bear  with 
patience  his  sufferings  of  body,  feeling  the  assur- 
ance of  immortal  rest.  He  said  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  illness,  his  great  poverty  of  spirit,  made 
him  ready  to  conclude  that  the  Lord  had  forsaken 
him,  but  that  now  God  had  answered  him  to  the  joy 
of  bis  heart,  and  caused  him  to  magnify  his  good 
ness.  He  could  now  see  the  wisdom  of  that  proving 
dispensation,  which  tended  to  wean  him  more 
thoroughly  from  all  temporal  enjoyments,  and  to 
animate  to  look  for  his  joys  and  consolation  above 
He  exhorted  all  to  humility,  telling  them  the  time 
was  drawing  near  wherein  his  body  must  go  down 
into  the  grave, — a  place  where  there  was  no  exalta 
tion.  He  added,  ''I  have  this  testimony  to  bear 
for  the  Lord,  that  as  I  have  been  engaged  to  love 
him,  and  walk  humbly  before  him,  seeking  to  him 
for  strength,  with  no  dependence  upon  my  own 
wisdom,  1  have  found  him  to  strengthen  me;  and 
now  in  this  pinching  time,  be  is  near  me,  to  com 
fort  the  with  the  joys  of  his  presence."  Although 
he  was  so  weak  in  body  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
speak  so  as  to  be  distinctly  heard,  yet  he  was 
strong  and  lively  in  the  inner  man,  and  in  great 
sweetness  of  spirit,  he  departed  this  life,  Fifth  mo. 
9th,  1771. 

MARY  SIMCOCK. 

Mary  Walln,  a  daughter  of  that  worthy  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Nicholas  Walln,  and 
Jane  his  wife,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Bucks 
county,  in  the  year  1686  or  1687.  Her  parents 
soon  after  her  birth,  removed  into  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Meeting,  and  there  she  was  brought 
up.  Being  tenderly  visited  in  early  life  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  giving  up  thereto, 
the  pious  precepts  and  example  of  her  parents  were 
hlessed  to  her,  and  she  was  enabled  to  manifest 
by  conduct  and  conversation  that  her  soul  was 
enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the 
blessed  consistency  of  the  Truth.  Early  in  the 
year  1706,  when  about  uineteeq  years  of  age,  she 
was  married  to  John  Simcock,  the  son  of  that  emi- 
nent minister  of  that  name,  who  resided  near  Ches- 
ter. The  newly  married  couple  resided  near  Ab- 
ington  for  many  years,  where  Mary  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry  which  she  exercised  to  the  comfort 
of  Friends.  After  passing  many  years  of  use- 
fulness in  that  neighbourhood,  both  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world,  they,  about  the  year  1740,  re- 
moved to  Kingwood,  New  Jersey. 

Her  husband,  after  her  death,  gave  forth  this 
brief  memorial  concerning  her.  "  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  and  Jane  Walln,  of  .  the  Northern 
Liberties  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  honest 
Friends,  to  whom  she  was  obedient  in  her  youth 
As  she  grew  in  years,  she  was  concerned  to  be  a 
sensible  witness  of  the  operation  of  Truth  iu  her 
own  heart,  and  keeping  carefully  under  this  con 
cern,  she  was  many  times  sweetly  comforted  iu 
spirit,  which  favour  she  prized  above  the  enjoyment 
of  any  earthly  treasure.  She  was  likewise  en- 
gaged in  concern  for  the  good  of  her  fellow-crea 
tures,  and  after  some  reasonings  in  her  own  mind, 
she  gave  up  to  declare  in  a  public  manner  what 
the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul.  After  which  she 
frequently  appeared  in  public,  while  she  was  of 
ability  to  atteud  meetings.  Her  testimony  was 
well  received,  and  when  her  natural  strength 
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and  faculties  were  much  impaired,  it  was  eviden 
she  still  retained  that  good  part,  which  had  beei  fl 
her  early  choice.  Several  Friends  of  Kingwooi 
Meeting  coming  to  visit  us  a  few  months  befor 
her  departure,  after  a  time  of  silent  waiting  sh 
appeared  both  in  testimony  and  supplication,  in  i 
solid,  sensible  manner,  which  plainly  demonstrate* 
that  the  Lord  still  favoured  her  with  his  livin| 
presence,  giving  ability  to  her,  who  had  no  strengti 
of  her  own.  She  was  a  loving,  faithful  wife,  ai 
exemplary  mother,  and  a  true  helpmate,  in  thing 
pertaining  to  our  everlasting  well-being,  patient  i 
affliction  of  body  and  mind,  and  departed  quietl 
without  any  apparent  illness,  the  19th  of  the  Fift 
month,  1771,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age 
a  minister  upwards  of  fifty  years." 

The  Monthly  Meeting  at  Kingwood,  expressin 
unity  with  her  husband's  testimony,  say  that  he 
ministry,  although  not  large  in  word,  "  was  edifyin 
to  those  whose  hearts  were  prepared  of  the  Lord. 
"  Though,  through  age  and  infirmity  of  body,  sh 
was  incapable  of  attending  meetings,  for  some  year 
before  she  died,  yet  as  she  retained  her  love  t 
Truth  and  Friends  to  the  last,  we  doubt  not  she  ha 
made  a  happy  change,  and  is  now  enjoying  th 
reward  of  the  righteous  in  the  mansions  of  ever 
lasting  rest." 
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Female  Employment. — About  six  years  ag< 
—  Ricardo,  m.  p.,  the  then  chairman  of  the  Electri 
and  International  Telegraph  Company,  heard  of 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  railway  sts 
tion-masters,  who  had  for  three  years  carried  Oi 
day  by  day,  the  whole  of  the  electric  telegrap 
business  for  her  father,  and  that,  too,  with  great  ii 
telligence  and  correctness.  The  idea  of  trainin 
and  employing  women  as  clerks  for  the  Telegrap 
Company  then  suggested  itself;  it  was  proposed 
the  committee,  and  the  proposition  was  warm 
seconded  by  General  Wylde,  who  has  proved 
most  untiring  friend  to  the  cause.  Opposition  w; 
at  first  shown  ;  but  the  experiment  was  permitte 
to  proceed,  and  —  Craig,  the  present  intellige 
matron,  was  appointed  to  instruct,  in  her  own  roon 
eight  pupils  on  two  instruments.  With  what  tac 
perseverance,  and  success  —  Craig  and  her  pupi 
worked,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  i 
Founder's  Court  alone  upwards  of  ninety  youx 
women  are  now  in  active  employment,  the  who! 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  instruments  havin 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  committee  are  no 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  girls  are  not  only  moi 
teachable,  more  attentive,  and  quicker-eyed  tha 
the  men  clerks  formerly  employed,  but  have  al 
pronounced  them  to  be  more  trustworthy,  moi 
easily  managed,  and,  we  may  add,  satisfied  wit 
lower  wages. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  so  satii 
factory,  that  about  thirty  more  women  are  no 
employed  at  the  branch  offices,  namely,  eight  i 
Charing  Cross,  two  at  Fleet  Street,  two  at  Knight: 
bridge,  etc.;  aud  doubtless  they  will  soon  fill  pos 
in  all  the  branch  offices  of  England. 

The  instrumental  clerks  earn  from  eight  to  eigl 
teen  shillings  per  week,  and  the  superintendin 
clerks  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.  Now,  if  w 
place  one  pound  per  week  against  nothing,  thes 
wages  are  good.  Six  weeks  is  considered  the  ave 
age  time  for  learning  the  fluctuations  of  the  needl 
after  which  period  payment  for  service  commence 
nor  is  any  fee  required  for  instructions.  If  at  tl 
end  of  two  months  the  pupil  cannot  conquer  tl 
movement  of  the  hands,  she  is  dismissed  as  incon 
petent  to  master  the  art.  The  young  girls  no 
working  at  Lothbury  a,re  chiefly  the  daughters  < 
small  tradesmen  ;  but  several  are  the  children  < 
Government  clerks — Sarnerset  House  or  Treasuf 
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men — while  three  or  four  are  the  daughters  of 
plergymen. 

Other  companies,  the  Magnetic,  and  the  London 
Strict  Tele;r:.ph  companies  (the  offices  of  which 
»re  in  Tbreaclneedle  Street),  are  following  the  steps 
bf  the  International,  and  have  already  engaged  a 
|iumber  of  hands,  who  are  now  being  instructed ; 
but  the  honour  and  the  credit  of  the  movement 
is  due  to  the  Electric  and  International  Company, 
irhe  success  which  has  followed  this  practical  and 
liberal  attempt  to  afford  employment  for  women, 
imay  induce  others  who  have  it  in  their  power,  ma- 
terially to  assist  this  praiseworthy  object. 

The  employment  of  women  as  clerks  in  tele- 
graph offices  being  an  accomplished  fact,  there 
seems  no  just  cause  why  they  should  not  become 
plerks  elsewhere.  As,  in  too  many  instances,  we 
take  offence  at  names  rather  than  things,  should 
/ladies  have  a  distaste  for  the  appellation  of  clerks, 
let  those  thus  officiating  be  called  assistants,  if  they 
iike  that  term  better.  In  positions  where  intel- 
jigence  is  wanted  rather  than  strength,  numberless 
avenues  might  be  opened  up,  so  that  women  could 
dgain  become  workers  as  they  once  were,  before 
ithe  absurd  and  pernicious  ideas  about  "gentility'' 
Aook  possession  of  their  minds,  to  the  exclusion  of 
common  sense.  In  the  progress  of  civilization, 
every  day  opens  up  new  departments  of  employ- 
ment for  educated  men,  and  the  world  of  labour 
is  surely  wide  enough  to  admit  women  likewise  to 
some  of  these  occupations. — Leisure  Hour. 
  ♦  

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Baptism  of  Water   and  that  of  the  Spirit 
Discussed. 

I  Although  the  following  poetical  correspondence 
,has  already  appeared  in  "The  Friend,"  in  one  of 
{the  early  volumes,  yet  it  is  not  doubted  that  it  would 
ibe  interesting  to  many  of  its  present  readers,  espe- 
cially of  the  younger  class — if  admitted  again  to 
jits  columns.  It  is  stated  in  elucidation  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  parties  are  said  to  have  felt  a  mutual 
attachment  to  each  other,  and  that  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  a  union  was  a  conscientious  objection,  on 
leach  side,  on  account  of  religious  sentiments.  One 
of  the  parties  was  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
lEngland,  and  the  other  was  a  member  of  our  So- 
ciety, well  known  afterwards,  not  only  among  her 
jfellow  members,  but  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
day,  as  Mary  Knowles.  D. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Hark!  how  the  sacred  thunder  rends  the  skies! 
'"Repent  and  be  baptised,"  Christ's  herald  cries; 
I'Tlepent  and  be  baptised,"  consenting  Heaven  replies. 
(And  can  Lavinia  unaffected  hear 
.This  awful  message  echoing  in  her  ear? 

Will  my  Lavinia  unaffected  prove 

Rebel  to  God,  and  faithless  unto  love? 
'Say,  shall  a  parent's  absolute  command 
i The  mighty  voice  of  God  himself  withstand  ? 

Shall  heavenly  calls  to  earthly  ties  give  place, 

And  filial  fondness  frustrate  christian  grace? 

Shall  human  wit  Omniscience  engage, 
'Shall  Barclay  endless  war  with  Jesus  wage? 

Must  each  apostle  waive  his  claim  to  merit, 
i  That  Fox  may  shine  first  martyr  of  the  spirit? 
.Must  common  sense  be  banished  from  the  soul, 

Ere  gospel  salve  can  make  the  sinner  whole? 

Must  each  adept  in  Calvary's  great  school 
'  Be  not  in  meekness  but  in  fact  a  fool  ? 

Must  Paul  at  Corinth  be  a  babbler  too, 
i  And  Peter  when  a  Baptist  be  a  Jew? 

Must  Philip's  process  be  superfluous  thought, 

Because  he  washed  the  eunuch  he  had  taught? 

Must  feudal  rites  be  metaphored  away, 
I  And  actual  homage  construed  disobey  ? 
\  Such  juggling  arts  may  change  each  part  of  speech, 

Make  water  spirit,  and  baptise,  to  teach; 

But  if  such  jargon  Je3us  represents, 

The  light,  indeed,  is  only  lent  to  saints, 

Then  in  the  letter,  double  death  we  find; 

And  Christ  in  figure  only  saved  mankind. 


THE  ANSWER. 

Hark!  how  the  sacred  thunder  rends  the  skies, 

"  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  Christ's  herald  cries  ! 

"  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  consenting  Heaven  replies. 

The  christian's  heart  reveres  the  solemn  sound  ; — 

And  deeply  humbled  treads  the  sacred  ground  ; 

Owns  the  injunction's  undisputed  claim, 

Its  awful  import  and  its  glorious  aim ! 

But  here  a  difference  mutual  zeal  excites, 

You  plead  for  outward,  we  for  inward  rites. 

We  think  the  gospel's  hallowed  page  inspires 

Superior  efforts,  nor  one  type  requires  ; 

Since  no  lavation  can  effectual  prove, 

The  innate  stain  of  nature  to  remove. 

No  mode  of  words  can  heavenly  grace  impart 

To  an  infantile  and  unconscious  heart; 

Hence  we,  as  vain  and  useless,  disallow 

The  faithless  surety,  aud  unbinding  vow, 

As  empty  shadows,  which  men  may  observe, 

Yet  from  the  substance  in  their  conduct  swerve; 

While  superstitious  rites  their  time  divide, 

They  cease  to  follow  their  internal  guide  ; 

Enslaved  by  canons,  and  the  various  rules 

Of  councils,  synods,  colleges  and  schools, 

Thus  might  mankind,  (for  priests  an  ample  field,) 

To  circumcision's  ancient  custom  yield; 

And  thus  by  like  authority  'tis  meet, 

These  holy  fathers  kneel  to  wash  our  feet, 

'Tis  thus  that  holiness  to  form  gives  place, 

And  solemn  triflings  "  frustrate  christian  grace." 

In  Jordan's  pool  well  pleased  the  Almighty  saw, 

His  Son  beloved  submitting  to  the  law.* 

But  his  apostles  through  the  world  he  sent, 

With  a  baptising  power  beyond  the  element, 

This  power  does  all  true  ministry  attend; 

'Twas  promised,  and  will  never  have  an  end; 

This  mighty  power  his  herald  did  proclaim, 

"He  shall  baptise  you  with  an  holy  flame,"f 

Yet  water  was  in  use  an  ancient  rite, 

Of  old  the  common  way  to  proselyte  ; 

But  no  dependence  placed  thereon  you  '11  see, 

And  Paul  and  Peter  in  this  point  agree. J 

The  real  christians  with  illumined  thought, 

View  truth  unbiassed  as  its  nuthor  taught, 

No  typic  observations  are  revered, 

Since  their  immortal  antitype  appeared, 

Fox  preached  this  doctrine  to  a  seeking  age, 

It  shines  in  Barclay's  unrefuted  page, 

Simple  their  schemes,  no  mean-self-love  they  knew, 

But  freely  preached  without  a  sordid  view  ; 

With  hearts  devoted,  gospel  truths  displayed, 

And  scorned  to  make  divinity  a  trade  ; 

No  juggling  arts  e'er  used,  no  low  disguise 

O'er  obvious  texts,  and  sense  to  tyrannise, 

Discerning  truth  by  its  own  native  light, 

And  by  its  guidance  practised  what  was  right, 

This  state  attained,  external  rites  no  more 

Demand  observance  as  in  days  of  yore — 

'Tis  grace  alone,  we  by  experience  find, 

Imparts  instruction  to  the  attentive  mind; 

Convicts  of  error,  and  restrains  from  sin  ; 

For  what  these  are  it  manifests  within 

Each  wayward  passion  by  its  aid  subdued, 

The  soul's  enthroned  in  native  rectitude; 

Cleansed  of  its  stains,  and  sprinkled  from  above, 

With  pure  descendings  of  atoning  love, 

A  baptism  this,  essential  you  will  find, 

Or,  "  Christ  in  figure  only  saves  mankind." 

'Tis  this  alone  my  suppliant  spirit  craves, 

Since  but  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism  saves. 


Value  of  Hay,  as  Compared  with  other  Milk- 
Producing  Substances. — Several  French  and  Ger- 
man chemists  estimate  the  relative  value  of  several 
kinds  of  food  for  milch  cows,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table: — That  100  pounds  of  good  hay  are 
worth  200  pounds  of  potatoes  ;  460  pounds  of  beet- 
root with  the  leaves;  350  pounds  of  Siberian  cab- 
bage ;  250  pounds  of  beet-root  without  the  leaves; 
250  pounds  of  carrots  ;  80  pounds  of  clover,  Spau- 
ish  trefoil,  or  vetches ;  50  pounds  of  oil-cake,  or 
colza;  250  pounds  of  pea-straw  and  vetches;  300 
pounds  of  barley  or  oat-straw;  400  pounds  of  rye 
or  wheat-straw  ;  25  pounds  of  peas,  beans,  or  vetch- 
seed  ;  50  pounds  of  oats  ;  and  500  pounds  of  green 
trefoil,  Spanish  trefoil,  or  vetches. 


*  Matt.  iii.  14.  f  Matt.  iii.  2. 

%  1  Cor.  i.  17.    1  Pet.  iii.  21. 


Some  Unexpected  House  Plants. — I  do  not  mean 
that  stand  of  green  and  flourishing  geraniums  and 
roses,  which  has  just  been  stationed  in  your  south 
window,  the  pet  of  your  anxious  thoughts,  which 
you  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  though  the  winter, 
though,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  the  first  time.  I  ask 
you  to  look  at  some  humble,  unnoticed  plants, 
which  are  found  in  and  about  every  house,  the  world 
over.  Do  you  know  that  plants  grow  and  spread 
by  thousands,  all  over  the  sides  of  your  house  and 
stone  steps,  and  from  garret  to  cellar,  continually 
multiply,  and  die  out  again.  Well,  there  is  a  sly 
insinuating  family,  that  goes  creeping  in  all  by- 
places,  and  lives  where  you  never  dreamed  flowers 
would  live.  One  of  these  plants  is  found  in  old 
warm  garrets,  and  dark,  damp  closets  and  corners. 
It  takes  root  in  old  books  and  papers,  and  in  clothes 
that  have  been  long  laid  away.  Here  it  spreads 
in  green,  brown,  and  dirty  patches,  which  your 
mother  calls  mildew.  And  that  is  the  right  name, 
though  I  doubt  if  she  told  you  it  was  a  blossoming 
vegetable,  as  truly  as  your  hyacinths.  Another  of 
this  family,  so  wide-spread,  is  always  at  home  in 
the  pantries  and  buttery,  is  in  the  cellar,  or  even 
in  your  desk  at  school.  Instead  of  growing  in  the 
ground  as  a  plant  should,  it  takes  root  in  bread 
aud  cake — is  particulary  fond  of  cheese.  In  a 
single  night,  the  thousand  little  plants  will  grow,  and 
spread  like  a  soft  blue  cloud  throughout  a  loaf,  and 
in  the  morning  the  cook  declares  the  "bread's 
mouldy.  "  The  little  plant  is  mould.  But  how 
did  it  get  into  my  desk,  and  grow  upon  that  piece 
of  apple  ?  The  air  is  full  of  its  invisible  seeds, 
floating  everywhere ;  but  they  will  come  into  life, 
and  decay  in  a  few  minutes.  Yet  that  tiny  mould 
is  a  vegetable,  with  roots,  stem,  and  blossom.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  street,  in  the  city,  on  the 
north  side  of  every  building,  bricks  and  stones  turn 
green.  Most  likely,  you  thought  it  was  only  turn- 
ing green,  and  never  asked  the  reason.  The  micro- 
scope shows  it  to  be  a  minute  plant,  whose  name 
is  lichen,  and  it  has  a  near  relative  in  the  woods, 
growing  upon  the  old  bark,  on  stones  and  fence 
rails.  This  last  is  larger,  and  prettier  to  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  field,  these  small  vegetables  are  the 
dread  of  farmers.  For  if  it  is  wet,  rot,  mildew,  smut, 
rust,  aud  blight,  all  species  of  fungus,  (that  is  the 
family  name,)  ruu  riot  over  the  fields,  planting 
themselves  upon  the  grain,  destroying  its  life.  Have 
you  never  picked  an  ear  of  corn  that  was  all  swollen, 
and  spotted  blue  aud  black.  That  was  blight. 
Farmers  call  it  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  vegetable. 
It  is  certain,  however,  if  the  sun  shines,  and  the 
grain  is  strong  and  healthy,  that  these  plants  will 
not  grow  upon  it.  One  name  is  given  to  all  these — 
the  Fungi.  Some  of  them  grow  in  ink,  in  milk, 
and  vinegar,  and,  more  curious  still,  some  on  living 
animals.  In  Italy,  the  silk  worm  is  destroyed  by 
thousands,  by  a  fungus  growing  all  over  its  body. 
Every  child  has  picked  off  the  window  in  some  old, 
close  garret,  flies  that  lay  dead,  glued  to  the  glass, 
aud  covered  with  a  thin  blue  film.  The  fly  became 
sick  in  the  confined  air,  and  then  the  seeds  of  the 
fungus  sprouted  upon  it,  and  killed  it.  Even  men 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  these  plants.  I  grant 
you  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant  family,  creeping  into 
life  in  the  damp  and  dark,  fixing  on  the  sickly  or 
decaying  substance,  and  mantling  it  with  death,  and 
often  flourishing  in  poisoned  soil.  Nor  do  I  expect 
you  will  give  a  place  to  mildew  among  your  plants 
iu  the  window,  but  let  us  allow  them  a  right  in  the 
great  vegetable  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  their 
kindred  to  our  roses. — Arthur's  Home  Monthly. 

Good  men  have  the  fewest  fears.  He  has  but 
one  who  fears  to  do  wrong.  He  has  a  thousand 
who  has  overcome  that  one. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Rule  of  the  Church. 

The  great  Agent  by  which  the  soul  is  to  experi- 
ence the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  be  renewed 
into  the  divine  image  which  was  lost  by  transgres- 
sion, is  the  grace  ot  God  which  has  appeared  unto 
all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously 
and  godly  in  this  present  world,  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  None 
can  look  with  faith  and  comfort  for  this  blessed 
hope  and  appearance,  unless  they  are  in  measure 
restored  to  the  divine  image,  and  made  members  of 
his  living  church,  which  is  built  upon  Christ  the  foun- 
dation, against  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  pre- 
vail. As  it  is  only  by  this  grace  that  we  can  be  deli- 
vered from  all  evil,  and  be  grafted  into  Christ,  we 
must  abide  under  his  government  and  refining 
power,  to  be  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  duties 
of  his  church,  and  to  act  as  judges  in  its  decisions. 
The  natural  understanding  and  will  of  man,  with 
all  his  literary  knowledge  even  of  the  doctrines  of 
Truth,  or  any  party  combination  whatever,  cannot 
constitute  him  a  living  member  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  consequently  cannot  make  him  a  judge  and 
counsellor  in  it.  He  only  who  gives  gifts  unto  men, 
can  appoint  for  the  work  and  service  which  he  as- 
signs to  each  member,  and  give  ability  to  occupy 
the  gift  for  his  houour,  the  true  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  the  growth  of  the  member  who  is  call- 
ed and  anointed  for  the  work  of  the  Lord.  All 
decisions  affecting  our  testimonies,  which  have  not 
the  divine  authority  of  the  adorable  Head,  will 
avail  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the  body,  but  must 
tend  to  scatter  and  alienate  from  Him.  Had  our 
religious  Society  kept  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  our  doctrines  and  testimonies  would 
not  have  been  departed  from,  and  changes  made 
in  the  discipline  as  has  been  done  in  some  places. 
What  desolation  and  distress  have  followed !  Many 
have  thrown  off  all  appearance  and  the  language 
of  Friends,  and  the  faithful  standard-bearers  are 
mourning  over  the  desolations  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  and  the  unsanctified  will  of  man  have 
introduced  among  us. 

We  have  the  following  conversation,  which  took 
place  between  John  Gratton  and  his  fellow-prison- 
ers, on  the  rule  which  governs  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  has  been  owned  from  the  rise  of  our  Society, 
by  the  spiritual,  faithful  members  to  this  day. 

"  While  I  remained  in  prison,  I  had  some  dis- 
course with  the  papists  who  were  in  prison  with 
me  about  several  things.  The  first  time  the  popish 
priest  began  with  me  thus;  the  jailer  being  ill,  I 
went  down  to  see  him,  and  when  the  priest  heard 
I  was  with  the  jailer,  he  came  also  with  about  eight 
debtors,  who  were  civil  men,  being  well  brought 
up,  and  they  came  to  see  the  jailer;  and  beingpretty 
cheerful  with  the  old  man,  the  popish  priest  broke 
out  and  said,  '  Well  may  I  be  cheerful,  who  suffer 
for  the  Truth,  when  I  see  how  cheerfully  some  men 
suffer  for  error.' 

"  There  were  none  but  he  and  another  papist, 
and  I,  who  suffered  for  our  profession  of  religion, 
eo  that  I  saw  lie  struck  at  me,  and  told  him  there 
were  noue  at  that  time  who  suffered  for  their  reli- 
gion, but  him  and  auother  of  his  own  mind  and  me, 
therefore  said  I,  it  must  needs  be  me  thou  meauest, 
that  suffers  for  error;  cither  prove  thy  charge  or 
own  thy  fault,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  sit  down  with 
it;  telling  him,  that  if  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  I  suffered  for  an  error,  I  would  take  him  for 
my  friend,  for  I  was  not  willing  either  to  live  or  die 
in  error  if.l  kin  w  it. 

"  Then  he  would  have  heard  no  more  of  it,  but 
I  was  not  willing  to  pass  it  by  and  let  him  go  so; 


for  the  charge  was  great.  Prove  it,  said  I,  or  con- 
fess thy  error. 

"  So  he  asked  what  we  must  be  tried  by  ;  it  was 
answered,  By  the  rifle  of  the  church.  He  acqui- 
esced with  that,  and  so  did  I.  Then  I  asked  him 
what  that  rule  was;  but  he  seemed  to  evade,  and 
would  not  answer  ;  but  one  that  sat  by  said  it  was 
the  Scriptures.  He  said,  no;  then  I  asked  him 
again,  what  he  said  the  rule  was ;  to  which  he  made 
no  answer.  Is  it  the  pope?  said  I;  '  No,' said  he. 
Is  it  the  church?  said  I;  he  answered,  no;  and 
so  did  I  too ;  for  the  church  was  to  be  ruled  by 
the  rule,  therefore  could  not  be  the  rule.  But  said 
I,  What  dost  thou  say  is  the  true  church's  rule  ? 
But  he  seemed  loath  to  answer ;  but  being  urged, 
he  said  tradition  was  the  rule.  '  Tradition,'  said 
I,  but  what  was  the  rule  before  there  was  tradi- 
tion ?  for  there  must  needs  be  the  elders,  before 
there  was  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  And  said  I, 
the  rule  is  a  firm,  stable,  standing  rule,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end,  that  alters  not 
or  changes,  which  cannot  be  added  to,  nor  taken 
from.  All  this  he  seemed  to  have  but  little  or  no- 
thing to  say  against. 

"  The  company  desired  me  to  tell  them  what  I 
believed  this  rule  was.  And  in  answer  to  their  re- 
quest, I  told  them ;  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  which  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
was  God,  and  is  God,  and  changes  not;  and  since 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffered  death  for  us,  and 
rose  again,  this  Spirit  is  poured  forth  upon  all  flesh : 
see  Acts  2.  This  is  that  which  guided  Enoch,  so 
i hat  he  obtained  testimony  that  he  pleased  God. 
This  hath  been  the  guide,  rule  and  leader  of  all 
the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  holy  men  of  God, 
who  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  leads  and  guides  the  true 
church  into  all  truth,  and  all  true  worship  is  in  it 
And  as  many  as  are  led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  arc  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 
This  was  and  is  the  true  church's  rule ;  and  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his ;  so  this  that  is  the  guide  of  the  church,  must 
be  the  rule ;  he  that  works  by  a  rule  is  guided  by 
it  and  ruled  by  it.  This  is  that  which  baptized 
men  into  the  church  or  body  of  Christ;  of  which 
the  children  of  God  are  born,  and  are  nourished 
by,  so  that  it  gives  them  life,  and  inspires  them, 
and  gives  them  understanding,  manifesting  to 
every  man  that  which  is  for  his  profit  and  welfare, 
and  is  freely  given.  The  apostles  were  ministers 
or  servants  of  it;  this  brings  men  into  the  adop- 
tion, and  enables  them  to  call  God  Father,  and  to 
say  truly,  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord.  It  directs  men 
to  obey,  aud  enables  them  to  do  the  will  of  God  ; 
this  is  grace  and  a  free  gift  to  all,  and  if  they  will, 
they  may  come  and  drink  abundantly  of  it,  for  it 
is  a  fountain  of  living  water.  Since  men  have 
turned  from  it,  and  run  after  blind  guides,  they 
oppose  it  and  one  another,  and  are  confounded. 
Having  lost  the  rule,  the  true  guide,  they  cry,  Lo ! 
here,  and  lo !  there,  and  are  out  of  love  aud  chari- 
ty one  with  another,  aud  one  is  for  one  head  and 
ruler,  aud  another  for  another  head  ;  so  every  head 
would  rule,  and  there  being  many  heads  and  horns, 
even  to  admiration,  they  are  pushing  at  one  an- 
other, and  in  Babylon  is  fouud  all  the  blood  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus;  but  the  true 
church  is  full  of  love  and  good  will  to  all  mankind  : 
with  much  more  to  that  purpose.  Upon  this  dis- 
course the  company  believed  that  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  was  the  rule  and  guide ;  whereupon  the 
popish  priest  desired  that  he  and  I  might  be  at 
peace,  and  would  have  no  more  discourse." 

Is  not  our  religious  Society  becoming  divided 
under  different  heads  which  are  at  eumity,  and  are 
pushing  at  one  another  to  promote  their  own  will 
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and  way,  which  is  not  the  Divine  will,  instead  c 
cherishing  the  love  of  God  in  their  own  hearts  am 
seeking  the  salvation  of  all  men.  A  great  chang 
has  been  made  within  a  few  years.  We  did  nc 
think  fifty  years  ago  of  calling  in  question  th 
christian  faith  of  the  Society  as  laid  down  by  Foj 
Barclay  and  Penn,  but  since  different  attempt 
have  been  made  to  modify  it,  unsettlement  ha 
spread  therefrom,  which  has  broken  up  the  lov 
and  harmony  that  bound  us  together  and  made  u 
one  people ;  and  to  restore  which,  is  out  of  tb 
power  of  man  by  any  contrivance  of  his  own.  Th 
Spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  which  gathered 
from  the  lo !  heres  and  lo !  theres,  only  is  abl 
to  bring  us  together  again;  and  this  must  fa- 
yielded  to  in  denying  self,  taking  up  the  cross  an  , 
following  Him  in  humility,  so  as  to  be  made  nc 
creatures  and  prepared  to  receive  the  inscriptio 
of  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  as  sanctified  vessel  !,™| 
fit  for  the  Master's  use.  This  is  an  individut 
work.  Let  every  one  look  to  his  own  standing,  th* 
he  may  be  favoured  to  see  his  condition,  as  b 
values  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  his  own  peac 
and  acceptance  in  the  day  of  account 
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Many  of  us  can  perhaps  remember  the  tim 
when  extreme  notions  prevailed  relative  to  the  lift 
supporting  power  of  jelly.  No  sooner  was  an  it 
valid  discharged  from  the  doctor's  hands,  than  tl 
nurse  began  to  piy  the  patient  with  her  jellie 
Calves'  feet  had  a  sort  of  historical  reputation 
being  the  stock  jelly-maker.  Next  in  esteem  can 
isinglass,  perhaps,  in  one  of  its  many  varietie 
Hartshorn  shavings,  were  used  upon  certain  o< 
casions,  under  the  false  impression  that  jelly  fro 
this  source  was  endowed  with  special  propertie 
In  the  history  of  medical  delusions,  the  doctrine 
signatures,  as  it  is  called,  holds  a  conspicuoi 
place.  A  tenet  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  articl 
of  medicine  presented  an  external  aspect,  or  cha; 
acter,  of  their  medicinal  virtues.  Inasmuch  ; 
hartshorn  shavings  yielded,  on  distillation,  the  v 
latile  fluid  even  now  popularly  termed  hartshon 
but  chemically  ammonia,  therefore  it  was  imagine- 
that  the  jelly  from  hartshorn  shavings  would  1 
stronger  and  more  restorative  than  other  jelly. 

All  true  jelly  has  for  its  foundation  the  cheniic 
principal  of  gelatine;  and,  the  doctrine  of  sign; 
tures  notwithstanding,  it  little  matters  from  wh: 
source  the  gelatine  is  obtained.  The  modern  coi 
fectioner  obtains  jelly  from  a  great  variety 
sources  ;  all  innocent  enough,  though  some  of  the 
would,  if  known  or  remembered,  do  a  little  vi 
lence  to  one's  prejudices.  Parchment  shaving 
boiled  down,  make  very  excellent  jelly ;  but 
person  eating  such  would  do  well  to  forget  the  oi 
gin  and  manufacture  of  parchment.  White  k 
glove  leather  can  be  transmuted  into  jelly  ;  and 
am  told  that  jelly  is  .actually  obtained  by  Londc 
confectioners  from  this  source.  Well,  kid-skin 
not  repulsive  to  think  about ;  but  one  may  as  wt 
forget  that  many  of  the  smaller  sized  ladies'  ki 
gloves  (so  called)  are  manufactured  from  ra 
skins !  Ivory  turnings  and  ivory  dust  are  a  soun 
of  jell}*,  both  convenient  and  delicate,  Dotwitl 
staudiug  a  certain  violence  done  to  one's  sentimen 
on  learning  that  a  delicate  jelly,  trembling  und> 
the  spoon,  was  made  from  the  dust  and  cuttings 
a  small  tooth-comb !  A  very  large  proportion 
all  bones  is  gelatine.  It  is  hardened  iu  bone  I 
mixture  with  a  white  powder,  technically  callt 
"  bone  earth,"  the  latter  being  a  mixture  chem 
cally  speaking,  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lim 
If  a  bone  be  soaked  for  a  considerable  time  in  o 
dinary  vinegar,  or  still  better,  in  weak  spirit  ■ 
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It,  all  the  bone  earth  is  dissolved,  and  all  the 
latine  remains  behind,  ready  to  be  transformed 
to  jelly  by  solution  in  water.  Much  of  the  ge- 
tine  sold  as  a  substitute  for  isinglass  is  actually 
itained  in  this  way,  though,  in  some  respects,  it 
inferior  to  gelatine  otherwise  obtained  ;  the  fact 
;ing,  that  long  contact  with  acids  is  injurious  to 
In  many  kitchens  a  peculiar  sort  of  boiler, 
rmed  a  digester,  may  be  found.  It  is  a  vessel 
mly  closed,  and  which  remains  firmly  closed 
itil  the  steam,  generated  by  boiling,  acquires  suf- 
iient  force  to  press  up  a  valve.  Water  boils  in 
l  open  vessel  at  212°  of  Fahrenheit's  thcrmome- 
r;  but,  if  the  steam  be  restrained  by  pressure, 
.e  boiling  point  of  water  is  elevated,  and  also  its 
Ivent  power.  For  this  reason  a  bone  placed  in 
digester  with  water,  and  the  water  sufficiently 
;ated,  the  gelatine  of  the  bone  dissolves  out. 
rolonged  boiling,  however,  damages  the  quality 
'gelatine — indeed  alters  its  chemical  composition 
some  extent ;  wherefore  it  happens  that  jelly  thus 
:tracted  by  the  aid  of  a  digester,  is  none  of  the 
est. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  medical  superstition  of 
onatures,  as  an  explanation  of  the  partiality  once 
own  for  jelly  of  hartshorn  shavings.  There  are 
her  superstitions  relative  to  gelatine,  the  origin 
'  which  is  less  manifest.  Almost  from  time  ini- 
emorial  there  has  been  a  notion  afloat,  that  some 
irticular  virtue  resides  in  the  jelly  of  snails, 
requently,  even  at  the  present  time,  in  remote 
■untry  places,  the  gelatinous  matter  of  snails  is 
•epared  in  various  fashions,  as  a  supposed  restora- 
/e;  but,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  least, 
tail  jelly  was  accepted  as  a  regular  article  of 
edical  dietetics.  In  most  old  cookery  books,  di- 
ctions are  given  for  making  snail  food;  and  won- 
;rful  examples  are  cited  of  the  benefits  derived 
om  it.  The  curious  thing  is  that,  setting  out 
ith  a  belief  in  some  particular  efficacy  in  the  ge- 
tine,  or  flesh,  in  a  manner  to  speak,  of  snails, 
igue  notions  of  their  essential  spirit  crept  in;  and 
jaginary  essences  of  snails  were  prepared  by 
stillation.  I  say  "  imaginary,"  because  every 
odern  chemist  is  aware  that  a  liquid  scarcely 
iffering  from  water  results  when  a  watery  solution 
f  gelatine  is  distilled,  whether  that  gelatine  be 
om  snails  or  other  sources. 

Jelly,  though  still  prized  as  a  valuable  article  of 
•od,  has  had  to  abate  many  pretentious  since 
lajeudie  proved  that  dogs  could  not  live  on  gela- 
ne  alone.  There  was  a  time  when  nurses  and 
/en  doctors,  thought  that  jelly  alone  was  the  most 
rengtheniug  of  foods.  Other  opinions  prevail 
3W.  Indeed,  Liebig  has  advanced  the  opinion 
lat  gelatine  is  endowed  with  no  nutritive  proper- 
es  whatever,  and  that  unlike  sugar  and  starch,  it 
innot  even  minister  to  the  development  of  animal 
eat.  In  advancing  this  opinion,  it  may  be  that 
iebig  has  gone  to  an  unsafe  extreme ;  at  the 
tme  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  gelatine  is 
it  the  generous  life-supporter  it  was  once  imag- 
jted. 

.  Writing  of  starch,  I  am  here  led  to  notice  that 
sometimes  usurps  the  place  of  gelatine,  being 
Jsed  for  the  preparation  of  jelly-lik;  forms  of  food, 
>  look  at,  but  differing  from  true  jellies,  neverthc- 
.88.    If  starch  in  any  of  its  varieties  be  boiled  for 
time  in  water,  a  viscid  tremulous  mass  results, 
2ry  nearly  allied  to  true  jelly  in  appearance, 
od  often  substituted  for  it.     Every  housewife 
nows  that  two  varieties  of  lichen,  sold  respectively 
nder  the  names  of  Iceland  moss,  and  Carrageen 
r  Irish  moss,  are  frequently  used  as  substitutes 
>r  gelatine — isinglass,  for  example.    Not  to  be 
ailed  over  the  coals  by  some  too  critical  chemist, 
beg  to  express  myself  perfectly  aware  of  the 


fact,  that  a  minute  difference  of  composition  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  by  some,  between  isinglass 
and  gelatine.  Whether  that  question  be  founded 
on  fact  is  even  doubtful ;  at  any  rate,  if  not  the 
same,  they  are  so  closely  similar  that  I  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  treating  of  them  as  identical. 
Well,  returning  to  Iceland  moss  and  Irish  moss, 
though  used  as  substitutes  for  gelatine,  as  starting 
points  for  the  preparation  of  jelly-like  articles  of 
food,  they  contain  not  a  particle  of  gelatine. 
They  are  both  rich  in  holding  certain  varieties  of 
starch ;  hence  their  seeming  power  of  gelatiniza- 
tion. 

What  now,  about  the  so-called  jelly  of  fruits — 
currant  jelly,  for  example?  Is  there  any  gelatine 
there?  By  no  means.  Gelatine  is  exclusively 
found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  soft,  tremulous, 
jelly-like  mass  obtained  from  fruits  which  also  car* 
be  obtained  from  many  vegetables — carrots  and 
parsnips,  for  example — results  from  the  half  solu- 
tion of  organic  principles  known  as  pectine  and 
pectic  acid.  The  close  resemblance  borne  by  them 
to  gelatine  is  expressed  by  their  name;  pectis 
being  the  Greek  word  for  jelly. 

Perhaps  the  most  confirmed  jelly-eaters  of  pre- 
sent times  are  the  Chinese.  Most  persons  have 
heard  of,  or  read  about  the  celebrated  bird's-nest 
soup.  The  latter  is  merely  a  flavoured  solution  of 
gelatine  ;  and.  according  to  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  tasted  it,  is  none  the  better  for  its  curi- 
ous origin:  isinglass,  or  any  other  form  of  gela- 
tine would  have  answered  just  as  well.  Nor  are 
the  Chinese  content  with  the  outlandish  source  of 
gelatine  provided  by  bird's-nests ;  hundreds  of 
junks  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  disgusting  marine  creatures,  known  as 
the  "  sea  slug,"  sometimes  also  called  the  beche  de 
mer,  and  the  sea-cucumber.  Their  epicurian  tastes 
also  prompt  them  at  great  cost  to  obtain  deers' 
tendons,  all  the  way  from  Central  Tartary.  Ten- 
dons are  little  else  than  pure  gelatine;  but  gela- 
tine might  be  obtained  by  our  almond-eyed  breth- 
ren from  many  more  accessible  sources. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  gelatine  that  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  repute.  It  cannot 
support  life,  or  even  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
when  eaten  alone  for  periods  together.  To  gorge 
a  hungry  person  recovering  from  serious  illness 
with  jellies,  is  a  mistake.  Flesh  formers  are  what 
his  hungry  stomach  craves  for;  but  gelatine  can- 
not produce  flesh.  Nevertheless,  without  gelatine, 
few,  if  any,  sorts  of  animal  food  would  be  tolera- 
ble. To  make  good  soup  without  gelatine  is  in  a 
manner  impossible.  The  almost  universal  distri- 
bution of  gelatine  throughout  the  animal  kingdom 
shows  that,  however,  incompetent  to  support  life 
alone,  the  Creator  must  have  invested  it  with  im- 
portant uses.  Not  less  agreeable  to  the  taste  than 
important  to  the  stomach  is  a  well  made  jelly;  and 
if  the  partaker  of  it  can  overcome  his  prejudices 
little  will  it  matter  whether  the  jelly  be  got  from 
isinglass,  calves  feet,  or  rat-skin  kid  gloves. 
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In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  angry  and  hostile  feeling  towards  this 
country  indulged  in  by  a  large  part  of  the  British 
people,  as  depicted  by  the  newspapers  published 
there;  but  later  advices  indicate  an  under  cur- 
rent, which  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  warlike  and  menacing  tone  and 
measures,  urged  upon  the  government  by  those 
who  appear  mainly  desirous  to  secure  the  acknow- 


ledgment of  the  "Southern  Confederacy,"  and  the 
cotton  it  can  supply.  Many  remonstrances  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  in,  some  from  towns,  and 
others  from  various  religious  denominations,  urging 
the  ministry  to  pause  before  plunging  the  country 
into  war,  and  pleading  for  the  observance  of  the 
duty  obligatory  on  christians,  to  abstain  from  vio- 
lence and  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  peace. 
At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  "  Surrey  Chapel," 
London,  the  well-known  Newman  Hall  addressed  an 
audience  of  nearly  three  thousand  working  men,  and 
we  take  from  the  published  report  of  his  discourse, 
the  following  extracts  expressive  of  sound  sense, 
and  inculcating  the  right  kind  of  feeling. 

"Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  Britannia 
has  a  right  to  rule  the  waves — that  the  ocean  is 
her  freehold — that  she  may  do  what  she  pleases 
there — and  that  other  nations  must  not  be  allowed 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  justifiable  in 
ourselves.  Need  I  say  that  such  a  sentiment  is 
most  unjust  and  monstrous.  (Hear.)  If  this 
were  carried  out  we  should  always  be  at  war  with 
every  commercial  nation  of  the  world.  No,  there 
are  certainly  laws  and  customs  to  regulate  affairs 
on  the  sea.  By  these  we  must  abide  as  much 
as  others;  and  therefore  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  discover  what  is  the  law — whether  it 
has  been  broken,  and  what  can  be  done  to  secure 
its  observance  in  future.  Let  us  then  regard  this 
question  as  one  needing  calmness  of  judgment,  not 
violence  and  passion.  Let  the  ca=e  be  deliberately 
argued.  If  America  meant  not  defiance,  but  law, 
let  us  first  ascertain  what  the  law  is — not  demand- 
ing our  interpretation  as  the  true  one,  not  admit- 
ting theirs,  but  referring  the  dispute  to  an  impar- 
tial referee.  (Cheers,  and  a  voice — "  That's  good.") 
But  it  may  be  urged  in  apology  for  violent  mea- 
sures— "  Must  we  not  at  once  vindicate  the  honour 
of  our  flag."  What!  is  our  flag  of  so  recent  in- 
vention, with  so  poor  a  history,  enriched  with  so 
few  memories  of  glory,  that  it  will  be  dishonoured 
by  a  short  and  diguified  delay  ?  Dishonoured  by  not 
at  once  fluttering  defiance  against  the  freemen  of 
the  north ;  but  would  it  not  be  more  dishonoured 
by  floating  side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  slave 
drivers — (repeated  cheers) — slave  breeders,  slave 
traders  ?  If  there  must  be  one  or  other  dishonour, 
oh  spare  us  this  latter!  Never,  never  let  the  me- 
teor flag  of  England  be  hoisted  on  the  side  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  (Great  cheering.)  But, 
supposing  arbitration  fails,  and  we  cannot  agree 
ou  this  question,  must  we  then  fight  ? 

"  I  have  beeu  astonished  at  the  opinion  widely 
circulated,  that  we  must  have  either  redress  or 
retaliation.  Is  there  not  a  third  alternative — 
forgiveness?  (Hear,  hear.)  If  for  the  future  the 
law  can  be  made  plain,  and  obedience  to  it 
secured,  may  we  not  pass  over  the  affront  to 
ourselves  ?  Is  every  dispute  between  nations  if 
not  amicably  arranged,  to  lead  to  war  ?  Is  nothing 
to  be  overlooked  ?  What  is  the  law  of  Christ  ? 
'  Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  an- 
other, if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even 
as  God  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.'  We  feel  it  our 
duty  to  act  on  this  law  in  our  individual  capacity  ; 
is  it  less  our  duty  as  citizens,  and  as  nations  ?  Alas, 
Christian  nations  seem  to  think  that  they  may  do 
as  communities  what  would  be  wicked  as  individu- 
als. (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  are  not  two  rules 
of  conduct.  If  I  am  to  forbear  and  forgive  as 
regards  you,  my  family  must  do  so  towards  your 
family,  my  town  towards  your  town,  my  na- 
tion towards  your  nation.  VVhat  has  our  religion 
done  ior  us  as  a  country,  if  we  are  to  appeal  as 
hastily  and  as  angrily  to  the  sword  to  settle  a  quar- 
rel as  if  we  never  heard  a  Sabbath  bell,  and  never 
had  seen  a  bible,  and  never  listened  to  the  gospel 
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of  peace?  (Cheers.)  Oh,  that  God,  in  whose 
hand  are  the  hearts  of  all,  would  dispose  the  people 
and  the  rulers  of  both  countries  to  peaceable  coun- 
sels. (Cheers.) 

"  I  beseech  you,  make  earnest  prayer  to  Him. 
I  observe  with  pleasure  that  a  great  meeting  is 
convened  in  Exeter  Hall  for  prayer  next  Tuesday, 
the  day  before  our  government  dispatch  will  reach 
Washington.  Let  us  pray  that  it  may  be  received 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  But  not  only  so.  Let  us 
pray  that  we  may  be  conciliatory,  that  we  may  be 
patient,  and  forbearing,  and  gentle,  even  if  their 
reply  be  otherwise,  remembering  the  command, 
forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another, 
if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any.  I  fear  I 
have  detained  you  too  long,  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  I  trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology. 
(Cheers,  and  'go  on.')  Once  more,  workingmeu,  I 
beseech  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  allay  the  un- 
reasonable, unchristian  war  spirit  that  now  prevails. 
I  consider  in  this  case  that  war  would  be  most 
wicked.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  advocate 
peace  at  any  price,  but  I  do  earnestly  plead  for 
peace  now,  and  I  ask  you  all  to  help.  Let  each 
do  what  he  can  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  angry 
passion.  Oh,  by  all  the  untold  horrors  of  angry 
war — by  the  tenfold  terribleness  of  a  war  between 
brothers — by  the  sufferings  of  a  negro  race,  who 
look  on  with  alarm  lest  you  should  join  their  op- 
pressors to  rivet  their  chains — by  the  aspirations  of 
the  long  down  trodden  people  of  Hungary  and 
Italy,  whose  enemies  will  exult  if  the  great  cham- 
pions of  freedom  contend  with  each  other  instead  of 
making  common  cause  against  tyranny — by  the 
interests  of  the  world,  which  will  look  on  aghast 
to  see  its  civilizers  and  evangelists  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  instead  of  prosecuting,  in  holy  rivalry,  en- 
terprises of  benevolence — by  the  principles  of 
Christianity — by  the  example  of  Jesus — by  the 
law  of  God — I  beseech  you  cast  in  your  influence 
on  the  side  of  peace,  and  loudly  exclaim,  '  we  will 
have  do  war  with  America.'  (Loud  and  re- 
peated applause.") 

We  trust  that  these  views  will,  excepting  that  of 
Dot  advocating  "  peace  at  any  price,"  more  generally 
prevail,  and  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two 
countries  not  be  permanently  disturbed. 

POTATO  ROT. 
We  have  had  left  with  us  a  card,  stating  that 
H.  Whitall,  No.  241  N.  Fourth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, is  prepared  to  instruct  farmers  how  to  grow 
good  crops  of  potatoes,  and  to  remove  the  cause  of 
blight  or  rot,  on  condition  that  he  shall  receive  halt' 
the  increase  over  the  ordiuary  yield  :  no  increase 
no  pay.  As  many  of  our  subscribers  are  farmers, 
who  would  be  glad  to  have  their  potato  crops  as 
remunerative  as  formerly,  we  give  them  this  in- 
formation, though  we  know  nothing  of  the  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  alleged  discovery.  Letters 
addressed  to  him  enclosing  a  three  cent,  stamp,  will 
be  answered. 


SUMMARY  OK  EVENTS. 

United  .States.  —  Congress. — The  Senate,  hya  unani- 
mous vote,  has  expelled  Senators  l'olk  and  Johnson,  of 
Missouri,  who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  cause 
of  the  rebels.  Senator  Sumner,  of  Mass.,  delivered  an 
eloquent  speech  on  the  Trent  affair,  defending  the  policv 
of  the  administration.  The  rebellion  and  the  war  for  its 
suppression  is,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  subject 
before  both  Houses.  Many  of  the  members  appear  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  comparative  inaction  of  the 
army,  and  urge  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties, with  an  advance  upon  the  entire  line  of  operations. 

The.  Ann;/. — The  Sanitary  Commission  has  made  its 
report  after  visiting  every  camp,  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
l'otomac.  According  to  this  report,  about  two-lhirds 
of  the  volunteers  were  native  Americans.  Of  the  camps 
Inspected,  one  half  were  in  good  order  and  well  ton- 


ducted,  twenty-six  per  cent,  negligent  and  slovenly,  and 
twenty-four  per  cent,  in  a  positively  dangerous  state. 
The  food  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality  and  iu  abun- 
dance. The  chief  complaint  is  the  want  of  fresh  vege- 
tables. In  twenty-three  regiments,  the  men  did  not 
often  or  readily  get  intoxicating  drink,  while  in  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  it  appeared  that  the  soldiers 
were  supplied  with  liquor  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
sutlers  or  otherwise.  Intoxication,  however,  was  found 
to  be  common  in  only  six  regiments.  The  average  con- 
stant number  of  sick  per  one  thousand  men  is  sixty-three 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
in  the  Western  Virginia  army,  and  iu  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  According  to  the 
message  of  Gov.  Curtin,  Pennsylvania  has  93,577  sol- 
diers in  actual  service,  and  16,038  preparing  to  enter 
the  field— a  total  of  109,615. 

Hostilities. — A  rebel  camp,  in  Boone  county,  Missouri, 
was  attacked  and  broken  up  on  the  28th  ult.,  by  a  de- 
tachment of  Federal  troops.  The  rebels  lost  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  the  Federal  troops,  nine  killed, 
and  thirty-four  wounded.  Another  rebel  camp,  near 
Romney,  Va.,  was  dispersed  by  a  detachment  of  Federal 
troops,  who  captured  a  number  of  prisoners  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  wagons  and  tents  of  the  re- 
bels. The  rebel  army,  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  under  the 
command  of  General  Marshall,  being  threatened  by  the 
near  approach  of  a  division  of  the  Federal  forces,  dis- 
banded and  fled  in  all  directions,  after  having  hastily 
collected  and  burned  their  wagons,  tents,  camp  equi- 
page, and  supplies.  Several  partial  engagements  in 
which  the  Federal  forces  were  the  assailants,  have  re- 
cently occurred,  including  an  attack  upon  a  rebel  fort  in 
South  Carolina,  near  Port  Rojal  Ferry.  The  fortifica- 
tion was  destroyed,  and  the  rebels  driven  off. 

The  Blockade  of  the  l'otomac — The  rebel  batteries 
along  the  river  shores  do  not  prevent  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels in  many  instances.  On  the  12th  inst.,  the  United 
States  steamship  Pensacola  heavily  laden  with  cannon 
and  warlike  munitions,  passed  down  the  river  with  en- 
tire safety.  Twenty-two  shots  were  fired  at  her,  none 
of  which  struck. 

The  National  Finances. — The  Commissioners  of  the 
Banks  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  con- 
vention at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
advising  the  Treasury  Department,  have  invited  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  meet  with  them  in  consul- 
tation. At  one  of  their  meetings  the  Bank  Commission- 
ers submitted  the  following  propositions:  1.  That  in 
lieu  of  the  proposed  issue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  demand  notes,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender, 
the  government  shall  issue  fifty  millions  of  demand  notes, 
convertible  into  seven  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  in  ten 
years,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  small  notes, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and-payable  in  two  years. 
2.  That  the  Sub-treasury  law  shall  be  repealed,  and  the 
banks  shall  be  used  as  depositaries  of  all  the  public  mo- 
ney, except  that  received  from  customs.  3.  That  Con- 
gress shall  pass  a  joint  resolution,  declaring  that  it  will 
pass  a  revenue  bill  providing  for  the  raising  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  millions  per  annum  by  taxation, 
&c,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  from  customs.  4.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate further  loans,  without  restriction  as  to  the  terms 
or  rate  of  interest,  and  also  to  obtain  temporary  loans 
by  hypothecating  stock  in  anticipation  of  sales. 

Cabinet  Changes. — It  was  stated,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, in  Washington,  on  the  13th  inst.,  that  Simon 
Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  will  go  to  Russia  as  minister,  in  Cassius 
M.  Clay's  place.  It  was  further  staled  that  Edward  M. 
Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  War.  Stanton  filled  the  post  of  Attorney-General, 
near  the  close  of  iiuchanan's  administration. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  262. 

lirooklgn.  —The  number  of  deaths  in  Brooklyn,  dur- 
ing last  year,  was  5933,  viz:  2120  adults  ami  3813  chil- 
dren. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  370.  The  export  of 
specie  for  the  week  amounted  to  $1,035,028  ;  during 
the  same  time  the  banks  increased  their  specie  about 
one  and  a  half  millions.  Exchange  on  London,  112J. 
Gold,  2.1  a  2}  premium. 

The  Southern  /nilians. — The  Ohcrokecs  and  other  half 
civilized  tribes  residing  in  the  Indian  territory,  are 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  adheres  to  the 
Union,  and  the  other  takes  sides  with  the  rebels.  It  is 
stated  that  two  battles  have  recently  taken  place  between 
the  loyal  and  rebel  Indians,  in  both  of  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

Southern  Items. — At  a  recent  auction  sale  in  Savannah, 
1038  sacks  of  coffee  were  sold  at  66  els.  a  66^  cts.  per 
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pound;  20  pieces  of  army  and  navy  cloth,  at  $10  i 
$12.50  per  yard;  20  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid  at  $1.00pe 
pound,  and  other  imported  articles  at  similar  high  rates 
The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier  makes  light  of  th' 
obstruction  to  the  channel,  caused  by  the  sunken  ston> 
fleet.  It  says  that  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  heav; 
north-east  storm,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  heaving  o 
the  sea,  and  the  action  of  the  quicksands,  will,  judginj 
from  previous  experience,  quickly  break  up  and  remov*  s- 
all  the  vessels. 

The  Richmond  papers  urge  a  more  bold  and  vigorou 
policy  in  conducting  the  war;  they  seem  to  be  as  mucl 
annoyed  by  the  inaction  of  the  Southern  army,  as  sora< 
of  the  Northern  papers  are  with  that  of  the  Union  army 
The  steamer  Ella  Warley  recently  succeeded  in  run 
ning  into  Charleston  harbour,  notwithstanding  the  block 
ade  and  the  sunken  vessels.  She  had  on  board  an  ol 
and  experienced  pilot,  who  was  familiar  with  ever 
creek,  inlet  and  sound  on  the  coast.  Her  cargo  consist 
ed  of  rifled  cannon,  gunpowder,  drugs  and  other  article 
such  as  were  greatly  needed 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota 
tions  on  the  13th  inst.  New  York — Red  Western  wheat 
$1.41  a  $1.43;  white  Michigan,  $1.43  a  $1.47;  oats 
41  cts.  a  43  cts. ;  mixed  corn,  64  cts.  a  66  cts. ;  yellow 
65  cts.  a  67  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat,  $1.36  a$1.37 
white,  $1.44  a  $1.50;  oats,  38  cts.  a  39  cts.;  yelloi 
corn,  58£  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $4.25. 

American  Locomotives. — The  London  Engineer  say 
that  while  wages  and  iron  are  much  higher  in  Americ 
than  in  England,  locomotives  of  the  same  weight  an 
dimensions  in  the  United  States,  range  at  from  20  to  2 
per  cent,  lower  prices 

Foreign. — European  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  29th.  De 
putations  from  several  religious  denominations  in  Eng 
land  have  had  interviews  with  Earl  Russell  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  threatened  war  with  the  United  States.  Th 
British  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  decline  in  th 
exports  for  the  previous  eleven  months,  of  about  7  J  pe 
cent.  The  falling  off  is  almost  entirely  in  cotton  good 
The  Liverpool  market  for  breadstuffs  dull,  at  a  sma 
decline  in  prices. 

lit 

RECEIPTS.  I 
Received  from  Asa  Raley,  O.,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from  Abrt 
ham  Cowgill,  agt.,  Io.,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  35,  and  for  Natha 
Satterthwaite,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  34,  for  Jos.  Hall,  $2,  vol.  3 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 


Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  1' 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  stree 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  ! 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  strec 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  61 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whi 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street;  Nathan  Hille 
Frankford;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Germantown,  and  N 
805  Market  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Benjamin  J.  Cre\ 
James  Thorp,  and  Elliston  P.  Morris. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 


Ill 


i 


: 


Died,  Tenth  monlh  11th,  1861,  Mary  Ann  Cadbur 
daughter  of  Joel  and  Caroline  W.  Cadbury ;  a  memb 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  This  de 
young  Friend  was  peculiarly  led  in  her  mission  of  kin 
ness  to  visit  the  sick  and  solitary,  brightening  many  lone! 
hours  by  her  cheerful  spirit  and  thoughtful  attention 
During  the  last  few  months  of  her  life,  she  was  denit 
the  privilege  of  much  social  intercourse  with  her  friend 
a  harassing  cough  and  increasing  debility  making  re, 
and  quiet  essential  to  her  comfort;  but  throughout  th 
interval  of  retirement,  there  was  a  fervent  exercise  mail 
tained  to  seek  after  a  preparation  for  the  final  chanj 
which  she  felt  was  approaching.  It  was  instructive 
witness  the  patience  and  resignation  with  which  si 
accepted  the  privations  of  sickness  and  the  serenity  wit 
which  she  awaited  the  gradations  of  her  disease,  expresi 
ing  a  desire  to  be  permitted  to  find  acceptance  with  h< 
Saviour,  who,  she  could  feelingly  acknowledge,  "  wi 
very  merciful."  Most  touching  was  it  to  receive  her  litt 
messengers  of  affection,  and  kind  farewells  to  her  friend 
whilst  the  peaccfulness  of  her  spirit  seemed  an  eviden( 
that  the  Strength  she  so  earnestly  sought  was  mercifull 
granted  her.  May  we  not  humbly  trust  that,  through  ui 
merited  mercy,  she  has  entered  one  of  those  mansior 
which  our  holy  Redeemer  declared  he  went  before  1 
prepare  for  his  disciples. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Henry  Laurence,  i 

Millville,  New  Jersey,  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  180 
Henry  H.  LAURENCE,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  ng 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Agriculture  of  France. 
1 1  The  following  notes  are  compiled  from  an  article 
i  'l  the  last  Edinburgh  Review  on  "  the  Rural 
Iconomy  of  France  since  1789,"  by  Leonce  de 
.  javergne. 

Progress  of  France  since  1815. — Since  1815 
le  foreign  trade  of  France  has  quintupled ;  her 
lanufactures  have  quadrupled;  her  agriculture 
'  as  doubled  its  produce,  under  the  influence  of 
lose  three  great  principles  of  peace,  justice  and 
•ecdom,  which  are  the  eternal  counterpoise  to  the 
ateful  effects  of  war,  violence  and  despotism. 
,  5'igbty  thousand  miles  of  roads  have  been  opened 
;  ,i  the  country  ;  ten  thousand  miles  of  railway  have 
seen  completed,  or  are  now  in  progress;  canals 
tj ;ave  been  made ;  rivers  rendered  navigable;  ports 
nd  docks  constructed.    The  progress  of  rural 
;  .eonomy,  especially  from  1815  to  1847,  kept  pace 
•ith  this  great  movement,  and  has  not  sensibly 
I  ieen  thrown  back  by  the  unfavourable  and  extra- 
rdinary  courses  of  the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of 
•''ad  seasons,  the  potato  disease,  the  vine  disease, 
Jbe  mortality  of  the  silk  worm,  and  the  disturbed 
iate  of  the  political  world.    The  tenure  of  land 
^■as  of  course  been  modified  to  a  considerable 
-stent,  by  the  laws  of  succession  established  in 
France;  but  this  change  is  less  rapid  and  com- 
plete than  is  commonly  imagined  in  England, 
•faking  the  area  of  France  at  45,000,000  hectares, 
Jft  hectare  is  about  two  and  a  half  acres,)  M.  de 
:  havergne  computes  that  one-third  of  the  soil  is 
:  -ill  held  by  50,000  large  proprietors,  possessing 
™ln  average  of  750  acres ;  another  third  by  500,000 
'..addling  proprietors,  possessing  an  average  of  75 
JfStes,  and  the  last  third  by  5,000,000  small  pro- 

•  trietors,  possessing  an  average  of  about  7  acres. 
s'I'his  is  but  an  approximation  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
"Jiere  are  in  France  16,000  land  owners  paying 
y,40  a  year  and  upwards  on  land  tax  to  the  State, 
tvind  about  37,000  land  owners  paying  from  £20  to 

'40.  In  the  allotment  of  the  soil,  it  seems  that 
-■nee  1789  about  5,000,000  acres  have  been  added 

[)  the  productive  area  of  the  country  ;  vineyards 
gjlttd  orchards  and  meadows  have  considerably  in- 
creased ;  woods  have  diminished.    In  tillage  cul- 

•  jvatioD,  the  fallows  have  decreased  one  half;  the 
rowth  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  has  increased 
tie-third ;  that  of  rye  and  the  inferior  kinds  of 
rain  has  diminished.  Water  meadows  have  tripled 


in  extent,  and  the  cultivation  of  roots,  which  was 
hardly  known  in  1789,  now  covers  5,000,000  acres 
But  the  quality  of  the  crops  has  risen  even  more 
than  their  extent.  The  quantity  of  wheat  actually 
grown  has  nearly  doubled ;  live  stock  has  also 
doubled  in  number  and  value ;  the  silk  crop  and 
the  rape  oil  crop  have  quintupled.  The  produc- 
tion of  home  grown  sugar  has  come  into  existence, 
and  the  growth  of  wine  has  also  doubled.  From 
these  facts,  M.  de  Lavergne  concludes  that  the 
total  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  em- 
pire must  now  exceed  £200,000,000  sterling,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £6  per  head  of  the  population.  He  also 
infers  that  rents  have  risen  since  1789,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  12  to  30  ;  farmers'  profit  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5  to  10  ;  outlay  in  that  of  1  to  5  ;  taxes  on 
land  and  dues  have  diminished  in  the  proportion 
of  7  to  5,  and  labourers'  wages  have  doubled. 

Beet  Root  Sugar. — In  the  first  class  of  these 
productions  must  be  ranked  one  created  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  which  takes  rank  as  the  finest 
agricultural  conquest  of  our  age — beet  root  sugar. 
The  invention  was  made  in  Prussia,  and  in  1799, 
a  chemist  at  Berlin  had  produced  some  native 
grown  loaves  of  sugar.  In  1809,  during  the  war, 
it  was  introduced  into  France ;  the  peace  of  1815, 
by  re-opening  the  colonial  trade,  gave  it  a  check, 
but  it  has  ever  since  gone  on  to  increase.  Of  350 
manufactories  of  home  grown  sugar  in  France,  150 
are  in  the  department  of  the  north.  It  might  be 
apprehended  at  first  that  the  production  of  beet 
root  sugar  would  be  injurious  to  the  production  of 
meat  and  corn,  by  employing  and  exhausting  the 
best  lands.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  manu 
facture  of  sugar  not  only  creates  a  new  source  of 
profit,  but  also  augments  the  other  products  of  the 
soil.  The  extraction  of  saccharine  matter  from  the 
root,  only  takes  away  a  portion  of  its  substance  ; 
the  pulp  and  the  leaves  are  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  the  profits  of  the  sugar  houses  cover 
the  expense  of  abundant  artificial  manures.  In 
1853,  the  city  of  Valenciennes,  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  this  trade,  inscribed  on  a  triumphal  arch 
these  words : — 

Growth  of  corn  in  the  district  before  the  intro- 
duction of  sugar  works,  353,000  hectolitres,  (a  hec- 
tolitre is  about  2|  bushels;)  head  of  cattle,  700. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sugar  works,  corn,  421,- 
000  hectolitres;  cattle,  11,500  head.* 

The  best  test  of  the  success  of  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  beet  root  sugar  in  France,  is  the 
contest  which  the  home  grown  root  has  carried  on 
against  the  cane  grown  sugar  of  the  French  colo- 
nies. In  1830,  the  whole  production  of  the  beet 
root  sugar  was  10,000,000  kilogrammes  ;  in  1840, 


*  A  friend  of  the  writer  who  has  lately  visited  a  large 
beet  root  sugar  farm,  in  the  north  of  France,  states  that 
the  manufacturers  no  louger  fear  competition.  The 
marc,  or  beet  root  cake,  is  subjected  to  so  great  a  force 
iu  expressing  the  juice,  that  it  comes  almost  perfectly 
dry  from  the  press,  and  will  keep  for  years  without 
spoiling,  and  is  stored  in  under-ground  vaults  for  fu- 
ture sale,  when  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  It  is  in 
great  request  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  horses,  &c,  and 
brings  so  high  a  price,  that  the  manufacturer  is  content 
if  the  sugar  will  pay  the  cost  of  making,  with  the  profits 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  beet  root  cake. 


it  had  risen  to  40  million,  (770,000  cwt. :)  but  dur- 
ing this  period,  colonial  sugar  was  heavily  taxed, 
and  home  grown  sugar  free  of  duty.  The  colonies 
loudly  demanded  equal  freedom  or  equal  protec- 
tion. A  progressive  duty  was  put  on  beet  root 
sugar,  and  in  1847,  the  two  sugars  were  equally 
taxed.  The  revolution  of  1848  was  followed  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  sugar  colo- 
nies, and  the  farmers  of  Flanders  derived  no  small 
advantage  from  the  check  thus  given  to  their  com- 
petitors ;  for  the  equality  of  the  tax  operated  un- 
justly upon  the  unequal  conditions  of  the  rivals. 
By  the  law  of  1860,  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 
was  fixed  for  some  years,  somewhat  below  the  rate 
of  duty  on  home  growth  sugar,  but  the  beet  root 
sugar  grower  holds  his  ground ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  he  will  continue  to  prosper,  even 
though  the  French  colonies  are  fast  recovering 
more  than  their  former  productive  power,  and  the 
French  market  must  be  opened  ere  long  like  our 
own  to  the  sugar  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  climate  and  raw  material,  the  in- 
dustry, the  capital  and  the  science  of  France  pro- 
duced suo-ar  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  the 
consumer,  than  the  West  India  planter  with  his 
rude  agriculture  and  scanty  means. 

The  Valley  of  the  Loire. — This  valley  is  one  of 
the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  From  Orleans  to  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  about  100  leagues,  a  long  plain 
of  alluvial  soil  extends,  conquered  from  the  stream 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  not  unfrequently  invaded 
by  the  stream  from  which  it  was  couquered.  These 
lands  of  exuberant  fertility  have  been  seized  upon, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  similar  instances  by  the 
small  proprietors;  more  and  more  subdivided  into 
narrow  allotments,  they  fetch  as  much  as  £160, 
(800  dollars,)  per  acre,  and  present  a  complete 
spectacle  of  garden  cultivation.  A  whole  people 
of  small  farmers,  who  dispose  of  their  produce  in 
the  towns  adjacent  to  the  river,  inhabit  a  string 
of  villages  and  cottages  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley, 
and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  protected  by 
dams  which  are  as  old  as  Charlemagne.  In  ordi- 
nary times,  the  Loire  drags  its  idle  waters  along 
its  sands,  or  at  least,  when  swollen  by  rains,  re- 
spects the  dykes  which  enclose  it.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  river  bursts  or  surmounts  the  artifi- 
cial barriers,  sweeping  away  harvests  and  habita- 
tions ;  but  the  soil  is  so  productive,  and  the  climate 
so  mild,  the  small  farmers  are  so  persevering,  and 
the  markets  so  good,  that  no  sooner  have  the  wa- 
ters retired  than  the  luckless  victims  set  to  work 
again,  and  the  damage  is  soon  effaced.  If  the  plain 
of  the  Loire  offers  this  fine  range  of  cultivation,  her 
chalky  cliffs  are  not  less  covered  with  vines.  The 
vineyards  of  the  Loire  cover  an  extent  of  250,000 
acres,  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two 
banks.  The  annual  product  amounts  to  2,000,000 
hectolitres,  (44  million  gallons,)  chiefly  drunk  in 
the  country,  though  some  of  it  makes  excellent  vine- 
gar for  exportation.  Vineyards  as  well  as  plains 
are  infinitely  subdivided.  The  vine  dressers  hol- 
low out  their  dwellings  and  their  cellars  in  the  soft 
chalky  rock  which  grows  their  vines,  and  when 
the  year  is  favourable,  and  the  liquor  good,  they 
live  happily  in  these  humble  earths.    A  very  small 
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plot  of  ground,  planted  with  vines,  supplies  occu- 
pation and  competency  to  a  whole  family. 

The  old  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  region  of  the  Loire, 
though  not  immediately  contiguous  to  the  river, 
are  now  superior  to  Touraine  in  point  of  farming, 
and  rank  among  the  most  improving  departments 
of  France — especially  that  of  La  Sarthe,  renowned 
alike  for  its  hemp  and  its  poultry.  But  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  this  district  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  its  political  history.  It  borders  on  the 
Bocage,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Vendean  wars. 
Iu  no  part  of  France  before  the  revolution  of  1789, 
were  the  relations  of  the  nobles  and  peasantry  so 
friendly.  In  no  part  of  France,  was  the  revolu- 
tion so  ill  received.  At  the  first  levy  of  the  con- 
scription, the  people  rose,  together  with  their  lords, 
in  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  war  of  extermination  that  their  resist- 
ance was  overcome.  Indeed,  their  spirit  remained 
unbroken  by  the  military  triumphs  of  the  empire, 
and  in  1815,  the  Vendean  country  gentleman  had 
little  change  to  complain  of  beyond  the  sufferings 
and  losses  inflicted  on  himself,  and  on  his  depend- 
ants by  that  terrific  contest.  The  weapons  which 
have  really  changed  La  Vendee,  are  not  those  of 
war  but  of  peace.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  roads  were  cut  through  inaccessible  dis- 
tricts; the  market  was  opened;  agricultural  pro- 
duce has  risen  incalculably  in  price ;  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  dressing  to  the  soil,  has  enabled  the 
farmer  to  grow  wheat  instead  of  rye;  four-course 
husbandry  has  made  its  appearance;  water  mea- 
dows have  been  introduced  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  that  moist  and  mild  climate,  and  the  Dur- 
ham breed  of  cattle  has  effectually  become  estab- 
lished in  the  country.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil 
of  Maine  and  Anjou  are  principally  small  resident 
country  gentlemen,  farming  their  own  land,  in  con- 
junction with  the  peasantry  ;  and  M.  de  Lavergne 
assured  us  that  if  such  a  thing  as  a  true  French 
country  gentleman  can  be  said  to  exist,  it  is  here 
we  must  look  for  him. 

(To  be  concluded..) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Bymond  on  War. 

[The  following  extracts  from  Jonathan  Dy- 
mond's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with 
the  Principles  of  Christianity,"  have  been  made 
in  the  belief  that  their  insertion  in  "The  Friend" 
might  be  seasonable  at  this  time  of  commotion, 
when  so  many  seem  in  danger  of  swerving  from  a 
faithful  support  of  our  testimony  to  the  peaceful 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.] 

When  I  endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  the  in- 
flence  of  habit,  and  to  contemplate  a  battle  with 
those  emotions  which  it  would  excite  in  the  mind 
of  a  being  who  had  never  before  heard  of  human 
slaughter,  I  find  that  I  am  impressed  only  with 
horror  and  astonishment:  and  perhaps  of  the  two 
emotions  astonishment  is  the  greater. 

That  several  thousand  persons  should  meet 
together,  and  then  deliberately  begin  to  kill 
one  another,  appears  to  the  understanding  a 
proceeding  so  preposterous,  so  monstrous,  that  I 
think  a  being  such  as  I  have  supposed,  would 
inevitably  conclude  that  they  were  mad.  Nor,  if 
it  were  attempted  to  explain  to  him  some  motives 
to  such  couduct,  do  I  believe  that  he  would  be 
able  to  comprehend  how  any  possible  circum.-tan- 
ces  could  make  it  reasonable.  The  ferocity  and 
prodigious  folly  of  the  act  would  out-balance  the 
weight  of  every  conceivable  motive,  aud  he  would 
turn,  unsatisfied,  away, 

"  Astonished  at  the  madness  of  mankind." 


There  is  an  advantage  in  making  suppositions 
such  as  these ;  because  when  the  mind  has  been 
familiarized  to  a  practice,  however  monstrous  or 
inhuman,  it  loses  some  of  its  sagacity  of  moral 
perception — profligacy  becomes  honour,  and  inhu- 
manity becomes  spirit.  But  if  the  subject  is  by 
some  circumstance  presented  to  the  mind  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  its  previous  associations,  we  see  it 
with  a  new  judgment  and  new  feelings ;  and  won- 
der, perhaps,  that  we  have  not  felt  so  or  thought 
so  before.  And  such  occasions  it  is  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  seek!  since  if  they  never  happen  to 
us,  it  will  often  be  difficult  for  us  accurately  to  es- 
timate the  qualities  of  human  actions,  or  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  approve  them  from  a  decision  of 
our  judgment,  or  whether  we  yield  to  them  only 
the  acquiescence  of  habit. 

It  is  worthy  at  least  of  notice  and  remembrance, 
that  the  only  being  in  the  creation  of  Providence 
which  engages  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  his 
own  species,  is  man?  that  being  who  alone  pos- 
sesses reason  to  direct  his  conduct,  who  alone  is 
required  to  love  his  fellows,  and  who  alone  hopes 
in  futurity  for  repose  and  peace.  All  this  seems 
wonderful,  and  may  reasonably  humiliate  us.  The 
powers  which  elevate  us  above  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tion, we  have  employed  in  attaining  to  pre-emi- 
nence of  outrage  and  malignity. 

It  may  properly  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  that 
the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  justify  a  cus- 
tom such  as  war  receive  so  little  investigation.  It 
must  be  a  studious  ingenuity  of  mischief,  which 
could  devise  a  practice  more  calamitous  or  hor- 
rible? and  yet  it  is  a  practice  of  which  it  rarely 
occurs  to  us  to  inquire  into  the  necessity,  or  to  ask 
whether  it  cannot  be  or  ought  not  to  be  avoided. 
In  one  truth,  however,  all  will  acquiesce, — that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  practice  should  be 
unanswerably  strong. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  experience  and  the 
practice  of  other  ages  have  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  inquiry  in  our  own ;  that  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  that  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  forty  centuries;  or  that  he 
who  presumes  to  question  it  is  amusing  himself 
with  schemes  of  visionary  philanthropy.  "  There 
is  not,  it  may  be,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  a 
greater  obstruction  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
or  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  than  the  too 
frequent  appeal,  and  the  too  supine  resignation  of 
our  understanding  to  antiquity."  Whosoever  pro- 
poses an  alteration  of  existing  institutions  will 
meet,  from  some  men,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive 
opposition,  which  appears  to  be  influenced  by  no 
process  of  reasoning,  by  no  considerations  of  pro- 
pi  iety  or  principles  of  rectitude,  which  defends 
the  existing  system  because  it  exists,  and  which 
would  have  equally  defended  its  opposite  if  that 
had  been  the  oldest.  "  Nor  is  it  out  of  modesty 
that  we  have  this  resignation,  or  that  we  do,  in 
truth,  think  those  who  have  gone  before  us  to  be 
wiser  than  ourselves;  we  are  as  proud  and  as 
peevish  as  any  of  our  progenitors;  but  it  is  out  of 
laziness ;  we  will  rather  take  their  words  than 
take  the  pains  to  examine  the  reason  they  governed 
themselves  by."  To  those  who  urge  objections 
from  the  authority  of  ages,  it  is,  indeed,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  they  apply  to  every  long  con- 
tinued custom.  Slave-dealers  urged  them  against 
the  friends  of  the  abolition;  Papists  urged  them 
against  Wickliffe  and  Luther;  and  the  Athenians 
probably  thought  it  a  good  objection  to  aD  apostle, 
That  "he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods." 

It  is  agreed  by  all  sober  moralists,  that  the 
foundation  of  our  duty  is  the  will  of  God,  aud 
that  his  will  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Revelation 
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which  he  has  made.  To  Christianity,  therefor 
we  refer  in  determination  of  this  great  question 
we  admit  no  other  test  of  truth  :  and  with  hh 
who  thinks  that  the  decisions  of  Christianity  ma 
be  superseded  by  other  considerations,  we  have  i 
concern;  we  address  not  our  argument  to  bit 
but  leave  him  to  find  some  other  and  better  stant 
ard,  by  which  to  adjust  his  principles  and  regula 
his  conduct.  These  observations  apply  to  tho: 
objectors  who  loosely  say  that  "wars  are  nece 
sary;"  for  supposing  the  christian  religion  to  pr 
hibit  war,  it  is  preposterous,  and  irreverent  also, 
justify  ourselves  in  supporting  it,  because  "it  is  n 
cessary."  To  talk  of  a  divine  law  which  must 
disobeyed,  implies,  indeed,  such  a  confusion 
moral  principles  as  well  as  laxity  of  them,  th 
neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  christian  are 
quired  to  notice  it.  But,  perhaps,  some  of  tho 
who  say  that  wars  are  necessary,  do  not  very  a 
curately  inquire  what  they  mean.  There  are  tv 
sorts  of  necessity — moral  and  physical;  and  thes 
it  is  propable,  some  men  are  accustomed  to  co 
found.  That  there  is  any  physical  necessity  f 
war — that  people  cannot,  if  they  choose,  refuse 
engage  in  it,  no  one  will  maintain.  And  a  mor 
necessity  to  perform  an  action,  consists  only  in  tl 
prospect  of  a  certain  degree  of  evil  by  refrainii 
from  it.  If,  then,  those  who  say  that  "  wars 
necessary,"  mean  that  they  are  physically  nece 
sary,  we  deny  it.  If  they  mean  that  wars  ave 
greater  evils  than  they  occasion,  we  ask  for  proc 
Proof  has  never  yet  been  given  :  and  even  if 
thought  that  we  possessed  such  proof,  we  shou 
still  be  referred  to  the  primary  question — "  Wh 
is  the  will  of  God? 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  give,  on 
question  of  this  nature,  the  testimony  of  some  gre 
minds  against  the  lawfulness  of  war,  opposed 
those  testimonies  are  to  the  general  prejudice  a 
the  general  practice  of  the  world.    It  has  been  o 
served  by  Beccaria,  that  "  it  is  the  fate  of  gre 
truths,  to  glow  only  like  a  flash  of  lightnii 
amidst  the  dark  clouds  in  which  error  has  envi 
oped  the  universe ;  and  if  our  testimonies  are  f< 
or  transient,  it  matters  not,  so  that  their  light 
the  light  of  truth."    There  are,  indeed,  many,  w 
in  describing  the  horrible  particulars  of  a  siege  oi 
battle,  indulge  in  some  declamations  on  the  horrc 
of  war,  such  as  has  been  often  repeated  and  often  a 
plauded,  and  as  often  forgotten.  But  such  decla; 
tions  are  of  little  value  and  of  little  effect :  he  w 
reads  the  next  paragraph  finds,  probably,  that  he 
invited  to  follow  the  path  to  glory  and  to  victory- 
share  the  liero's  danger  and  partake  live  herk 
praise;  and  he  soon  discovers  that  the  moralizil 
parts  of  his  author  are  the  impulse  of  feelings  rathi 
than  of  principles,  and  thinks  that  though  it  may  I 
very  well  to  write,  yet  it  is  better  to  forget  them 

There  are,  however,  testimonies  delivered  in 
calm  of  reflection,  by  acute  and  enlightened  ni 
which  may  reasonably  be  allowed  at  least  so  null 
weight  as  to  free  the  present  inquiry  from  the  cbai§ 
of  being  wild  or  visionary.  Christianity  indel 
needs  no  such  auxiliaries;  but  if  they  iuduce  I 
examination  of  her  duties,  a  wise  man  will  not  wil 
them  to  be  disregarded. 

"  They  who  defend  war,"  says  Erasmus,  "  mil 
defend  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  war;  al 
these  dispositions  are  absolutely  forbidden,  by  <l 
gospel. — Since  the  time  that  Jesus  Christ  said,  jt 
up  thy  sword  into  its  scabbard,  christians  ought  it 
to  go  to  war. — Christ  suffered  Peter  to  fall  into  I 
error  in  this  matter,  on  purpose  that,  when  he  b§ 
put  up  Peter's  sword,  it  might  remain  no  longem 
doubt  that  war  was  prohibited,  which  before  til 
order,  had  been  considered  as  allowable." — "1 :1 
persuaded,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  "  tit 
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■then  the  sjjirit  of  Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper 
nfuence  over  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  espe- 
ially  over  the  ininds  of  public  men  in  their  public 
apacities,  over  the  minds  of  men  constituting  the 
3uncils  of  princes,  from  whence  are  the  issues  of 
eace  and  war — when  this  happy  period  shall  ar- 
ive,  tiar  tvi/l  cease  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
'arid."     "  War,"  says  the  same  acute  prelate, 
has  practices  and  principles  peculiar  to  itself, 
*  »hicJi  but  ill  quadrate  witli  the  rule  of  moral  rec- 
f«  mule,  and  are  quite  abhorrent  from  the  benignity 
\  f  Christianity."     The  empbatical  declaration 
'  hich  I  have  already  quoted  for  another  purpose, 
\  '  yet  more  distinct.     The  prohibition  of  war  by 
■ir  Divine  Master  is  plain,  literal  and  undenia- 
^  'e.     Dr.  Vicesirnus  Knox  speaks  in  language 
r  qually  specific: — "  Morality  and  religion  forbid 
"■*  tar  in  its  motives,  conduct  and  consequences.'1'1 

CTo  be  continued..) 
—  

is  i  Pepper-  Growing  on  the  Island  of  Penang. — The 
«  epper-vine  is  cultivated  or  propagated  from  slips 
i  f  cuttings,  which  are  planted  with  uniform  pre- 
<  sion  in  long  rows,  six  or  eight  feet  intervening  be- 
1  creen  each  plant.  At  the  same  period  of  these 
i  eing  set,  supporters  are  planted,  which  are  usually 
as  sittings  from  several  species  of  trees,  common  alike 
1 1>  the  Straits  and  to  India.  The  Moncooda,  which 
I  \  a  hardy  plant,  is  reared  from  seed.  When  the 
t  lepper-plant  is  first  set,  it  has  to  be  covered  over 
i  rith  the  broad  leaves  of  a  tree  called  the  Peah,  to 
i  rotect  the  young  plant  from  too  much  exposure 

i  i)  the  sun,  before  it  has  properly  taken  root.  When 
\  ibout  four  months  old,  the  leaders  are  cut  off, 

:aving  only  three  or  four  shoots,  which  are  trained 
l  erpendicularly  by  being  first  attached  by  twine  to 
amal)  staves  driven  into  the  earth  close  by  them, 
:ind  then  gently  coaxed  on  to  the  proper  support- 
lifcrs,  to  which  they  speedily  attach  themselves. 
;  So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  this  remarkably  pun- 
n.6ent  plant,  whose  leaves  resemble  much  in  size  and 
i|olor  the  Convolvulus  Major,  that  in  the  course  of 

ii  welve  months  the  vines  have  attained  a  height  of 
i  Welve  feet,  and  are  covered  with  blossoms.  This 
ili  s  now  the  proper  time  for  removing  the  staves  en- 
tirely, and  for  turning  the  growth  of  the  vines  in  a 
nownward  direction;  all  the  leaves  are  stripped 
rtff  the  stems,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tuft 
Host  at  the  very  top.  A  pit,  tweDty  inches  in  di- 
aimeter,  and  about  the  same  depth,  is  then  dug 
r.filose  to  the  roots  of  the  vine,  aDd  the  stem  is  then 
>  toiled  horizontally  into  this  pit,  leaving  the  tuft  of 
-*javes  to  be  attached  to  fresh  staves  planted  for 
me  purpose.  The  pit  is  then  filled  up,  and  the 
Silantin  that  position  is  left  to  thrive.  All  these 
i'iJre  requisite  precautions,  which  give  ample  occu- 
pation to  many  score  of  hands,  which  might  other- 
wise, at  the  season  when  the  pepper- vines  require 
rJiost  attention,  be  forced  to  remain  in  compulsory 
n  lleness. 

m  Soon  after  the  process  above  stated,  the  vines 
^fegin  to  increase  in  size,  owing  to  the  number  of 
»•  oots  shooting  from  the  recently  interred  stem,  and 
tffi  is  at  this  period  of  the  vine's  growth  that  all  the 
fciepper-planter's  skill  and  energy  is  required  in 
ramiDg  the  vine  so  as  to  prevent  it  ascending  too 
uiapidly.  For  this  purpose,  the  top  of  the  vine  and 
tome  feet  below  are  detached  from  the  supporter, 
iiiind  not  permitted  to  adhere  to  it,  and  being  pen- 
itent to  the  ground,  the  plant  throws  out  side-shoots, 
it  iikkh  ii.crease  in  bulk  proportionately  to  the  height 
Mlf  the  mother  stem.  Though  the  blossoms  now 
sk  ome  to  maturity  even  when  the  plant  has  attained 
i  :s third  year,  the  produce  is  very  insignificant;  it 
■•,  fterwards,  however,  rapidly  increases,  and  a  vine  is 
[ij  ODsidered  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  when  it 
4  ields  two  and  a  half  catties  of  pepper.   The  plants 


are  said  to  continue  in  full  vigor  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  period  they  begin  to  decline;  though, 
if  properly  attended  to,  they  have  been  known  to 
yield  up  to  the  thirtieth  year. 

The  quality  of  the  pepper  depends  much  upon 
ihe  care  bestowed  ingathering,  and  also  during  the 
drying  process.  If  plucked  before  fully  ripe,  it 
loses  in  size  and  weight;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
permitted  to  remain  until  the  deep  greenish  hue  of 
the  fruit  assures  the  planter  that  the  proper  period 
for  plucking  is  at  hand,  then  our  Chinese  informant 
tells  us  that  a  pecul  of  pepper,  properly  dried  on 
mats,  will  yield  thirty-six  catties.  But  there  are 
many  little  contretemps  which  render  pepper-plant- 
ing by  no  means  a  speculation  void  of  risk  and  loss, 
the  fruit  being  subject  to  blight,  even  after  being 
well  set,  should  the  season  prove  unusually  hot  or 
dry.  On  such  occasions,  nearly  one  half  the  pro- 
duce of  a  plantation  has  been  known  to  drop  off 
and  be  entirely  lost,  and  it  is  then  that  the  planter 
may  be  seen  running  up  to  the  little  hillock  in  the 
centre  of  his  plantation,  and  gazing  out  anxiously 
towards  the  horizon,  hoping  to  espy  some  cloud  not 
bigger  than  his  hand,  which  may  indicate  succor 
in  the  hour  of  need  ;  for  a  few  hours  of  sharp  rain, 
indicated  by  the  rising  clouds,  will  remedy  the  evil. 
— English  Work. 


Por  "The  Friend." 

To  the  Editor. 

Esteemed  Friend, — Having  lately  met  with  the 
subjoined  extract  in  a  religious  periodical,  headed 
"  The  Cultivation  of  Personal  Religion,"  it  appear- 
ed to  me  so  applicable  to  the  most  of  christian  pro- 
fessors in  this  day,  not  excepting  the  different  sec- 
tions, who  claim  the  appellation  of  Friends,  that  I 
felt  there  might  be  a  service  in  transcribing  it  for 
your  useful  journal,  if  considered  suitable.  It  will 
be  observed  at  a  glance,  that  the  title  and  some 
of  the  phraseology  are  not  in  accordance  with  our 
general  practice,  and  the  terms  which  are  used,  in 
reference  to  the  "  first  day  of  the  week,"  and  the 
"  Scriptures  of  Truth,"  as  well  as  recommending 
set  times  for  prayer,  are  inconsistent  with  our  views 
of  gospel  truths,  as  well  as  unscriptural ;  neverthe- 
less the  necessity  of  what  we  are  wont  to  term 
"  individual  faithfulness,"  is  so  clearly  held  up  to 
view,  and  the  possibility  of  our  being  actively  en- 
gaged in  public,  religious  services  (so  called),  while 
the  vineyards  of  our  own  hearts  lie  barren  and  un- 
cultivated, the  "  daily  sacrifice"  neglected,  and  the 
fire  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts  suffered  to  expire, 
while  the  "  sparks  of  our  own  kindling"  com- 
bined with  the  prevalence  of  worldly  cares,  "  are 
choking  the  word  of  life,"  and  rendering  it  unfruit- 
ful, that  I  thought  its  insertion  might  be  produc- 
tive of  good.  A.  B. 

Canada  West,  First  mo.  4th,  1862. 

"The  Cultivation  of  Personal  Religion." 
"  This  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  every 
person  professing  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Redeemer. 
We  deem  it  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  piety 
in  the  human  heart,  that  its  professor  should  strive 
mightily  every  day  for  the  mastery  over  each 
besetting  sin,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  life  of 
godliness.  No  real  personal  religion  can  be  main- 
tained without  this  daily  struggle.  We  have  been 
led  to  pen  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  from  the 
fear  that  some  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
christians,  and  who  are  members  of  churches,  have 
lost  sight  of  this  truth.  They  seem  to  think  that 
religion  consists  only  in  outward  observances,  in- 
stead of  the  cultivation  of  that  inner  life,  which  is 
the  motive  power  of  all  true  action.  Personal  re- 
ligion does  not  consist  simply  in  zeal,  knowledge, 
or  an  attendance  on  all  the  public  means  of  grace. 


We  can  imagine  that  all  these  may  exist  while 
the  inner  life  is  languishing,  or  indeed  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  genuine  piety.  The  apostle 
Paul,  in  a  few  comprehensive  words,  describes  per- 
sonal religion,  thus  :  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ; 
nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  who  liveth 
in  me,  and  the  life  which  1  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me.'  Again  he  says,  'I  fol- 
low after,  if  that  1  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.'  Personal 
religion  is  the  great  mystery  of  godliness;  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul ;  which  life  is  sustained  and 
carried  on  by  communion  with  God,  and  while  God 
is  the  source  of  this  life,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
be  guarded,  and  defended  continually  against  all  the 
assaults  and  interruptions  incident  to  the  present 
state  of  being.  The  failure  of  all  who  turn  aside 
from  vital  godliness,  is  traced  to  the  non-cultiva- 
tion of  persona!  religion.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  christians  are  in  an  enemy's  country — in 
a  world  of  danger,  that  they  are  environed  with 
foes,  who  have  to  be  manfully  resisted,  and  in  the 
strength  of  God,  overcome.  The  common  business 
of  every  day  life  is  a  hindrance  to  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul.  The  appetites  and  propensities  of  cor- 
rupt nature  are  hindrances  ;  and  Satan,  the  grand 
adversary,  stands  perpetually  in  the  way.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  this  life  without  an 
agonizing  struggle  ?  How  can  the  delicate  plant 
of  grace  flourish  without  perpetual  culture  ?  How 
can  spiritual  strength  be  renewed,  but  by  partak- 
ing daily  of  that  meat  which  the  world  knoweth 
not  of?  We  fear  some  christians  are  too  much 
engaged  in  public  and  active  duties,  to  carry  on 
private  and  personal  ones.  For  instance  some,  in 
addition  to  the  absorbing  secular  duties  of  the  six 
days,  are  engaged  the  entire  sabbath  in  public  exer- 
cises without  a  single  hour  for  reading  God's  Word, 
and  reflection  on  their  own  spiritual  state.  They  live 
too  fast;  their  whole  religious  life  is  one  of  dissi- 
pation. They  are  engaged  in  keeping  the  vine- 
yards of  others,  but  their  own  they  keep  not.  Far 
be  it  from  us,  to  discourage  the  activity  of  any 
christian  ;  but  we  think  it  possible  to  be  so  absorb- 
ed in  the  outer  life  as  to  neglect  the  inner. 

"  To  speak  physically — if  a  man  is  much  engaged 
in  arduous  and  active  bodily  labour,  he  must  have 
stated  periods  for  food,  he  must  take  time  for  re- 
pose, and  the  recruiting  of  exhausted  nature,  or 
disease  and  death  will  inevitably  follow.  So  in- 
tellectually; if  the  mind  is  continually  giving  out, 
without  having  its  periods  for  taking  in  fresh  sup- 
plies of  knowledge,  it  will  soon  become  like  an  ex- 
hausted mine.  It  will  contain  no  more  precious 
metal. 

"  Pre-eminently  it  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
soul,  and  the  deep  things  of  God.  That  christian 
can  only  become  strong,  and  permanently  continue 
in  well  doing,  who  has  his  '  parentheses  for  prayer,' 
his  set  time  for  devotion,  his  secret  hours  for  me- 
ditation, and  severe  self-examination.  If  he  neg- 
lects these,  he  will  do  it  at  the  expense  of  spiritual 
health. 

"  In  other  words,  if  he  omit  the  cultivation  of 
personal  religion,  his  burning  zeal,  his  words  of 
faith,  and  labours  of  love,  and  all  his  active  duties 
will  prove  of  little  avail,  nor  can  we  expect  their 
continuance  will  be  of  very  protracted  duration." 

A  Horse  Sixty -nine  Years  Old. — Wilkes11  Spirit 
of  the  Times  gives  an  account  of  a  small  black 
Galloway,  eleven  hands  high,  which  attained  to  the 
greatest  age  of  any  horse  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord. He  was  a  resident  of  a  small  village  near 
Haddington,  in  Scotland.  He  was  foaled  in  1720, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  sixty-nine  years 
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old.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  be  trotted  for 
several  hours  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  and  fed  well  on  his  oats  and  hay  to  the  last. 
This  is  more  than  four  times  the  average  age  of 
horses,  throwing  out  of  the  account  all  that  die  by 
accident,  or  from  very  hard  usage.  A  horse  pro- 
perly kept  and  cared  for,  will  last  twenty  years  very 
frequently,  but  as  they  are  generally  kept,  but  few 
ever  reach  that  age. 


The  Shoemaker  in  Spain. — A  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who  resided  for  a  time  at  Gibraltar,  made 
several  excursions  into  the  Spanish  territory  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  a  few  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments in  that  unhappy  country,  where  the  power 
of  the  apostate  Church  of  Rome  is  so  great,  that 
the  poor  priest-ridden  people  dare  not  read  the 
Bible.  At  one  time  he  visited  the  house  of  a  shoe- 
maker, with  whom  he  held  very  pleasing  conver- 
sation. He  found  this  poor  man  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  yet  unable  to  see  any  door  of  hope,  or 
any  prospect  of  remedy  for  the  wrongs  and  woes  of 
his  country.  He  stated  that  he  and  a  number  of 
his  friends,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together 
e^ery  week,  and  discussing  public  affairs,  when  poli- 
tics were  talked  over ;  but  they  generally  left  off 
as  they  began  such  discussions  seldom  proving  very 
profitab.e. 

"  Why  do  you  not  get  the  Bible  and  read  that?'' 
said  the  minister. 

"  Ah?"  replied  the  shoemaker,  "  I  wish  I  could 
get  it;  but  the  priests  take  care  we  poor  Spaniards 
shall  not  have  the  Bible.  " 

"  Well  now,"  said  the  minister,  "I  know  the  risk 
I  am  running,  and  that  if  the  priests  learn  that  I 
am  here  distributing  copies  of  the  Bible,  I  shall 
be  stilettoed  before  I  get  back  to  Gibraltar  ;  but  I 
think  I  can  trust  yon.  Would  you  really  like  a 
Bible  to  read  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  much,"  was 
the  reply. 

A  copy  was  then  given  to  him,  which  he  received 
with  evident  delight,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude.  On  being  asked  if  his  friends  who 
met  with  him  during  the  week  would  also  like  copies, 
he  declared  that  they  would  be  highly  prized  and 
diligently  read,  and  he  received  several  more  books 
for  their  use.  The  minister  gave  him  a  few  part- 
ing words  of  exhortation,  told  him  where  he  might 
be  found,  and  after  distributing  the  remainder  of 
his  little  volumes,  reached  Gibraltar  in  safety. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  the  minister  sat  alone  in 
his  room,  haviDg  told  the  servant  that  no  one  was 
to  be  admitted  to  see  him,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
study.  During  the  day,  however,  a  Spanish  peas- 
ant, dressed  in  his  gay  holiday  attire  called  at  the 
house  and  asked  to  see  the  minister.  He  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  seen,  as  he  had  given  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

"  Oh,  but,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "I  think  if  you 
tell  him  that  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  a  Bible  has 
come  a  long  distance  to  see  him,  he  will  not  deny  me." 

Struck  with  the  earnestness  of  the  man  the  ser 
vant  at  length  consented  to  go  with  a  message  to 
his  master,  and  said  that  a  person  was  at  the  door 
who  would  not  be  denied.    The  peasant  was  there- 
fore shown  up  into  the  minister's  room. 

"  Don't  you  remember  me,  sir?"  was  the  excla- 
mation ol  the  Spaniard,  on  perceiving  he  was  not 
recognized  ;  "  don't  you  remember,  sir,  calling  at 
the  house  of  a  shoemaker  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
leaving  him  some  Bibles  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  minister;  "  but  I  really  did 
not  recognize  you  again  in  your  smart  holiday 
dress." 

The  man  then  began  to  tell  what  joy  the  Bibles 


had  caused  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and  that  now, 
instead  of  meeting  to  talk  politics,  they  met  to  read 
the  Scriptures  together,  and  in  that  volume  of  truth 
they  saw  the  true  remedy  for  the  ills  that  afflicted 
their  country.  After  the  heartfelt  expression  of 
many  thanks,  the  shoemaker  concluded  by  saying, 
"As  a  mark  of  my  gratitude  for  your  coming  at 
the  risk  of  your  own  life,  to  bring  me  the  precious 
Bible,  I  have  brought  you,  sir,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
which  I  hope  you  will  accept." 

M  Well,"  said  the  good  minister,  "  it  is  very  kind 
of  you,  but  I  fear  your  good  intentions  may  not  be 
of  much  service,  for  the  shoes  will  probably  not  fit 
me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  think  they  will,  if  you  will  try 
them." 

The  trial  was  made,  and  the  shoes  were  found 
an  excellent  fit ;  and  on  the  man's  being  asked  how 
he  had  guessed  the  size  so  accurately,  he  replied, 
"  I  knew,  sir,  after  you  left  my  house  you  had  to 
pass  over  some  soft  clay,  so  I  followed  you,  and 
from  your  footprints  I  took  the  size  of  your  foot, 
which  enabled  me  to  make  you  the  shoes,  which  I 
hope  you  will  wear  as  a  mark  of  my  gratitude  for 
the  Book  you  gave  me." 

Surely  there  is  hope  for  poor  Spain,  when  it  is 
thus  that  her  sons  appreciate  the  Bible,  though  for 
centuries  deprived  of  its  light  and  truth. — From 
"  The  Book  and  its  Mission." 


000  in  1854,  and  raised  it  to  £11,000,000  ant 
upwards  in  1855,  and  continued  at  that  rate  unti 
1858.  We  then  came  down  to  £9,000,000,  o 
thereabouts,  in  1859,  and  this  year  it  will  in  al 
probability  not  be  much  less. 


Australian  Statistics. — The  Melbourne  Herald 
publishes  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  statistics 
of  Victoria.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  population  has  risen  from  170  to  530,000  souls, 
of  whom  335,000  are  males,  and  195,000  females. 
The  government  has  sold  3,000,000  acres  of  land, 
at  an  average  price  of  £2, 10s.  per  acre,  and  has 
realized  by  that  sale  between  £7,000,000  and  £8,- 
000,000  sterling,  the  whole  of  which  large  sum  has 
been  laid  out  in  endeavours  to  improve  the  colony. 
On  the  200,000  acres  of  town  and  suburban  land, 
we  have  fixed  property  to  the  value  of  between 
£60.000,000  and  £70,000,000  sterling,  and  of  the 
2,800,000  acres  of  country  lands  we  have  about 
1,500,000  acres  enclosed,  and  300,000  acres  under 
tillage.  Our  yield  of  "grain  last  year  was  in  round 
numbers  4,000,000  bushels,  which  at  5s.  per  bushel, 
would  be  equal  to  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  our 
other  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce  would 
raise  up  that  to  £2,500,000  sterling.  Over  our 
unsold  lands  roam  6,000,000  sheep,  700,000  head 
of  horned  cattle,  70,000  horses,  and  sundry  other 
stock,  from  which  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  crown, 
besides  enriching  themselves,  furnish  us  with  ex- 
portable and  consumable  produce — with  wool,  tal- 
low, hides  and  skin,  for  export,  and  with  sheep, 
cattle  and  pigs,  for  slaughter — to  the  value  of  be- 
tween £3,500,000  and  £4,000,000  sterling. 

These  are  facts  patent  to  all,  and  not  to  be  con- 
troverted or  gainsaid  by  any.  They  look  like  fic- 
tion, we  must  confess,  but  they  arc  nevertheless  truth, 
and  truth  unadorned.  We  leave  the  foregoing,  then, 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  proceed  to  another  series  of 
facts,  deducible  from  the  same  official  source.  In 
less  than  ten  years,  with  a  bona  fide  gold  mining 
population  never  exceeding  60,000  to  80,000  souls, 
and  now  believed  to  be  much  less,  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  people  to  other  pursuits,  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  by  immigration — we 
have  raised  between  22,000,000  and  23,000,000 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  between  £90,000,000  and 
£95,000,000  sterling,  which  has  stimulated  every 
branch  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  colony,  and 
otherwise  tended  to  enrich  it.  We  began  with  a 
gold  export  of  less  than  £600,000  in  1851,  and 
raised  it  to  more  than  £10,000,000  in  1852.  We 
dropped  it  to  hetween  £9,000,000  and  £10,000,- 


Selected. 

I  KNOW  NOT  WHEN. 
I  know  not  when ;  but  this  I  know, 

That  it  will  surely  come  to  me — 
The  day  which  comes  to  all  below, 

Which  every  child  of  earth  must  see; 
For  o'er  his  spirit  none  hath  power 
To  keep  it,  in  that  last  dread  hour. 

I  know  that  I  shall  watch  the  sun, 
As  I  have  watched  him  many  a  day, 

In  gold  behind  the  hills  go  down, 
Gilding  with  splendor  all  the  way  ; 

I  shall  not  see  him  set  again — 

Yet  this  I  shall  not  know  e'en  then. 

Some  night,  I  know,  the  shades  will  gather, 
The  dusky  shadows  deeper  grow, 

The  silent  stars  come  out  together, 
The  last  that  I  shall  see  below ; 

No  voice  from  out  that  distant  sky 

Will  warn  me  that  my  end  is  nigh. 

Some  spring-time  I  shall  mark  the  trees 
Grow  daily  greener  o'er  my  head, 

And  in  the  autumn  I  shall  feel 

The  dead  leaves  rustle  'neath  my  tread, 

Nor  know  next  autumn's  winds  shall  come 

To  strew  the  dry  leaves  on  my  tomb. 

And  there  will  be  a  darkened  room, 

And  they  will  catch  my  faintest  breath, 

And  silence  and  a  gathering  gloom 
Will  fall  from  off  the  wings  of  Death  ; 

I  shall  not  hear  the  muffled  tone, 

The  silent  whisper,  "  He  is  gone." 

But  when  this  last  great  change  shall  come, 
Is  hidden  from  us— and  'tis  best; 

If  I  be  ready  for  my  home, 

It  matters  not  how  soon  I  rest; 

Death  will  be  but  th"e  end  of  sorrow — 

Dawn  of  an  endless,  heavenly  morrow. 


THE  SPARK. 
As  when,  amidst  the  embers  cold, 

Some  little  spark  is  seen, 
Which,  slowly  fading,  serves  to  show 

Where  light  and  heat  have  been ; 

When  all  but  hopeless  seemed  the  task 

To  raise  the  sinking  frame, 
Some  gentle  breath  has  stirred  the  spark, 

And  fanned  it  into  flame  ; 

So,  when  within  the  human  heart 

The  spark  of  sacred  fire, 
With  lustre  dimmed,  though  ling'ring  yet, 

Seerns  ready  to  expire; 

When  Hope  is  fled,  when  quenched  by  Sin, 

No  moiedoes  warmth  enfold 
The  heart,  where  dusky-winged  Despair 

Broods  o'er  the  ashes  cold; 

God  in  his  loving  mercy  sheds 

His  Spirit's  quick'ning  breath, 
And  upward  spring  the  seeds  of  flame — 

Life  reigns  where  once  was  death. 

Chambers's  Jour. 


The  Knowledge  which  is  Life  Eternal. — A  litt 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the  hidden  li 
and  power,  is  of  more  value,  and  would  do  tl 
souls  of  men  more  good,  than  heaps  of  literal  knot 
ledge  wherewith  the  world  is  so  filled.  The  kuo\ 
ledge  of  God  and  Christ  in  the  mystery  is  no  le 
than  life  eternal,  in  them  and  to  them,  who  a: 
taught  in  the  new  covenant,  or  ministration  of  tl 
power  of  the  endless  life,  so  to  know  them. — Isat 
Penington. 

 •  » 

There  may  be  pride  in  rags,  in  a  solemn  lo< 
and  lowly  carriage. 
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Selected. 

Education. 

(Concluded  from  page  155.) 

Education  it  is  often  observed,  is  an  expensive 
,hing.  It  is  so  :  but  the  paying  for  lessons  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  cost.  If  you  would  go  to  the 
)rice  of  having  your  son  a  worthy  man.  you  must 
je  so  yourself:  your  friends,  your  servants,  your 
jompany,  must  be  all  of  that  stamp.  Suppose  this 
.0  be  the  case,  much  is  done  :  but  there  will  re- 
nain  circumstances  which  perhaps  you  cannot  al- 
;er,  that  will  still  have  their  effect. 

Do  you  wish  him  to  love  simplicity  ?  Would 
fou  be  content  to  lay  down  your  coach,  to  drop 
four  title  ?  Where  is  the  parent  who  would  do 
his  to  educate  his  son  ?  You  carry  him  to  the 
workshops  of  artisans,  and  show  him  different  ma- 
:hines  and  fabrics  to  awaken  his  ingenuity.  The 
necessity  of  getting  his  bread  would  awaken  it 
nuch  more  effectually.  The  single  circumstance 
)f  having  a  fortune  to  get,  or  a  fortuue  to  spend, 
mil  operate  more  strongly  upon  his  mind,  not  only 
han  your  precepts,  but  even  than  your  example. 
Eou  wish  your  child  to  be  modest  and  unassum- 
ng :  you  are  so,  perhaps,  yourself — and  you  pay 
iberally  a  preceptor  for  giving  him  lessons  of  hu- 
nility.  You  do  not  perceive,  that  the  very  cir- 
:umstance  of  having  a  man  of  letters  and  accom- 
plishments retained  about  his  person,  for  his  sole 
advantage,  tends  more  forcibly  to  inspire  him  with 
in  idea  of  self-consequence,  than  all  the  lessons  he 
%an  give  him  to  repress  it.  "  Why  do  you  not  look 
sad,  you  rascal  ?"  says  the  undertaker  to  his  man 
In  the  play  of  "The  Funeral;''  "I  give  you  I 
jsnow  not  how  much  money  for  looking  sad,  and 
|;be  more  I  give  you,  the  gladder  I  think  you  are." 
I  so  will  it  be  with  the  wealthy  heir.  The  lectures 
hat  are  given  him  on  condescension  and  affability, 
>nly  prove  to  him  upon  how  much  higher  ground 
le  stands  than  those  about  him ;  and  the  very  pains 
hat  are  taken  with  his  moral  character  will  make 
aim  proud,  by  showing  him  how  much  he  is  the 
object  of  attention.  You  cannot  help  these  things. 
Four  servants,  out  of  respect  to  you,  will  bear  with 
ais  petulance ;  your  company,  out  of  respect  to  you 
will  forbear  to  check  his  impatience.  And  you 
yourself,  if  he  is  clever,  will  repeat  his  observations. 

In  the  exploded  doctrine  of  sympathies,  you  are 
directed,  if  you  have  cut  your  finger,  to  let  that 
ilone,  and  put  your  plaster  upon  the  knife.  This 
s  very  bad  doctrine,  I  must  confess,  in  philosophy: 
jut  very  good  in  morals.  Is  a  man  luxurious, 
*lf-indulgent  ?  do  not  apply  your  physic  of  the 
i&ul  to  him,  but  cure  his  fortune.  Is  he  haughty  ? 
jure  his  rank,  his  title.  Is  he  vulgar  ?  cure  his 
'ompany.  Is  he  diffident  or  mean-spirited  ?  cure 
lis  poverty,  give  him  consequence — but  these  pre- 
options go  far  beyond  the  family  recipes  of  edu- 
cation. 

What  then  is  the  result?    In  the  first  place, 
hat  we  should  contract  our  ideas  of  education,  and 
Jxpect  no  more  from  it  than  it  is  able  to  perform. 
,  It  can  give  instruction.    There  will  always  be  an 
issential  difference  between  a  human  being  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated.    Education  can  provide 
proper  instructors  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
.  md  portion  out  to  the  best  advantage  those  pre- 
^us  hours  of  youth  which  will  never  return.  It 
,:an  likewise  give,  in  a  great  degree,  personal  ha- 
bits; and  even  if  these  should  afterward  give  way 
,.|inder  the  influence  of  contrary  circumstances,  your 
>|ihild  will  feel  the  good  effects  of  them,  for  the 
plater  and  the  less  will  he  go  into  what  is  wrong. 
Let  us  also  be  assured  that  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, properly  so  called,  is  not  transferable.  You 
nay  engage  masters  to  instruct  your  child  in  this 
>r  the  other  accomplishment,  but  you  must  edu- 


cate him  yourself.  You  not  only  ought  to  do  it, 
but  you  must  do  it,  whether  you  intend  it  or  not. 
As  education  is  a  thing  necessary  for  all ;  for  the 
poor  and  for  the  rich,  for  the  illiterate  as  well  as 
for  the  learned,  Providence  has  not  made  it  de- 
pendent upon  systems  uncertain,  operose,  and  dif- 
ficult of  investigation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  with  Rosseau  or  Madame 
Genlis,  to  devote  to  the  education  of  one  child  the 
talents  and  the  time  of  a  number  of  grown  up  men ; 
to  surround  him  with  an  artificial  world  ;  and  to 
counteract,  by  maxims,  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  situation  he  is  placed  in  in  society.  Every  one 
has  time  to  educate  his  child  :  the  poor  man  edu- 
cates him  while  working  in  his  cottage — the  man 
of  business,  while  employed  in  his  counting-house. 

Do  we  see  a  father  who  is  diligent  in  his  profes- 
sion, domestic  in  his  habits,  whose  house  is  the  re- 
sort of  well-informed,  intelligent  people — a  mother 
whose  time  is  usefully  filled,  whose  attention  to  her 
duties  secures  esteem,  and  whose  amiable  manners 
attract  affection  ?  Do  not  be  solicitous  respectable 
couple,  about  the  moral  education  of  your  off- 
spring :  do  not  be  uneasy  because  you  cannot 
surround  them  with  the  apparatus  of  books  and 
systems ;  or  fancy  that  you  must  retire  from  the 
world  to  devote  yourself  to  their  improvement.  In 
your  world  they  are  brought  up  much  better  than 
they  could  be  under  any  plan  of  factitious  educa- 
tion which  you  could  provide  for  them ;  they  will 
imbibe  affection  from  your  caresses ;  taste  from 
your  conversation ;  urbanity  from  the  commerce  of 
your  society  ;  and  mutual  love  from  your  example. 
Do  not  regret  that  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  pro- 
vide tutors  and  governors  to  watch  his  steps  with 
sedulous  and  servile  anxiety,  and  furnish  him  with 
maxims  it  is  morally  impossible  he  should  act  upon 
when  grown  up. 

Do  not  you  see  how  seldom  this  over-culture 
produces  its  effects,  and  how  many  shining  and 
excellent  characters  start  up  every  day  from  the 
bosom  of  obscurity  with  scarcely  any  care  at  all  ? 

Are  children  then  to  be  neglected  ?  surely  not ; 
but  having  given  them  the  instruction  and  accom- 
plishments which  their  situation  in  life  requires, 
let  us  reject  superfluous  solicitude,  and  trust  that 
their  characters  will  form  themselves  from  the 
spontaneous  influence  of  good  examples,  and  cir- 
cumstances which  impel  them  to  useful  action. 

But  the  education  of  your  house,  important  as  it 
is,  is  only  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  system. 
Providence  takes  your  child  where  you  leave  him. 
Providence  continues  his  education  upon  a  larger 
scale,  and  by  a  process  which  includes  means  far 
more  efficacious.  Has  your  son  entered  the  world 
at  eighteen,  opinionated,  haughty,  rash,  inclined 
to  dissipation?  Do  not  despair,  he  may  yet  be 
cured  of  these  faults,  if  it  please  Heaven.  There 
are  remedies  which  you  could  not  persuade  your- 
self to  use,  if  they  were  in  your  power,  and  which 
are  specific  in  cases  of  this  kind.  How  often  do 
we  see  the  presumptuous,  giddy  youth  changed 
into  the  wise  counsellor,  the  considerate,  steady 
friend '  how  often  the  thoughtless,  gay  girl  into  the 
sober  wife,  the  affectionate  mother  !  Faded  beauty, 
: humbled  self-consequence,  disappointed  ambition, 
loss  of  fortune — this  is  the  rough  physic  provided 
by  Providence  to  meliorate  the  temper,  to  correct 
the  offensive  petulances  of  youth,  and  bring  out  all 
the  energies  of  the  finished  character.  Afflictions 
soften  the  proud ;  difficulties  push  forward  the  in- 
genious, successful  industry  gives  consequence  and 
credit,  and  develops  a  thousand  latent  good  quali- 
ties. There  is  no  malady  of  the  mind  so  inveterate, 
which  this  education  of  events  is  not  calculated  to 
cure  if  life  were  long  enough. 

States  are  educated  as  individuals — by  circum- 


stances :  the  prophet  may  cry  aloud,  and  spare 
not ;  the  philosopher  may  descant  on  morals ;  elo- 
quence may  exhaust  itself  in  invective  against  the 
vices  of  the  age ;  these  vices  will  certainly  follow 
certain  states  of  poverty  or  riches,  ignorance  or 
high  cultivation. 

But  what  these  gentle  alternatives  fail  of  doing 
may  be  accomplished  by  war,  a  loss  of  trade,  or 
any  of  those  great  calamities  by  which  it  pleases 
Providence  to  speak  to  a  nation  in  such  language 
as  will  be  heard.  If,  as  a  nation  we  could  be 
cured  of  pride,  it  must  be  by  mortification ;  if  of 
luxury,  by  a  national  bankruptcy,  perhaps;  if  of 
injustice,  or  the  spirit  of  domination,  by  a  loss  of 
national  consequence. 

In  comparison  of  these  strong  remedies,  a  fast, 
or  a  sermon,  are  prescriptions  of  very  little  efficacy. 

Anna  Letitia  Barbauld. 


Selected. 

Daniel  Wheeler. 

When  our  dear  deceased  Friend,  Daniel  Wheel- 
er, was  about  leaving  the  harbour  of  "  the  Mother 
Bank,"  England,  upon  his  perilous  voyage  to  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  he  addressed  a 
farewell  letter  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

"  And  now,  whilst  my  heart  is  bearing  towards 
the  isles  afar  off,  the  same  constraining  love  which 
wrought  the  willingness  to  leave  all  for  my  gra- 
cious Lord's  sake  and  his  gospel's,  extends  its  bind- 
ing influence  to  all  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
of  every  age  and  of  every  class,  wherever  situated, 
and  however  circumstanced ;  desiring  in  tender 
and  affectionate  solicitude,  that  they  may  be  found 
steadfastly  following  the  footsteps  of  those  honour- 
able and  worthy  predecessors  in  the  same  religious 
profession  with  ourselves,  who  have  long  since 
rested  from  their  labours,  and  whose  memorial  is 
on  high ;  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  day 
of  deep  suffering,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty,  for  the  support  of  those  principles  in  their 
original  purity  and  brightness,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  If  any  should  feel  sensible  of 
having  fallen  short  in  this  important  work,  let  me 
in  tenderest  love  encourage  such  to  be  willing  to 
humble  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  even  to  the  state  of  little  children  ;  and  to 
turn  inward  to  the  pure,  unflattering  witness,  which 
cannot  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  to  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  diligent  and  heartfelt  search,  and  pa- 
tiently and  impartially  examine  how  far  those  in- 
dispensable conditions  are  submitted  to  on  their 
part,  without  which  none  can  be  followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Where  is  that  self-denial 
and  the  daily  cross  He  first  enjoined  ?  Are  we 
denying  ourselves  those  gratifications  of  time  and 
sense,  which  cherish  and  keep  alive  in  us  the  evil 
propensities  of  fallen  nature,  that  separate  man 
from  his  Maker,  and  like  the  little  foxes  which 
spoil  the  tender  vines,  designed  in  richest  mercy  to 
bud,  blossom,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  lastingly  to 
remain  to  the  praise  and  g^ry  of  the  great  Hus- 
bandman? Without  faithfulness  there  will  be  no 
fruitfulness.  It  is  not  giving  up  or  forsaking  this 
or  that  little  thing,  to  part  with  which  is  little  or 
no  sacrifice  or  privation,  that  will  suffice;  a  full 
surrender  of  the  whole  will  in  all  things,  must  be 
made  to  Him,  whose  sovereign  right  it  is  to  rule 
and  reign  in  our  hearts.  Let  none  plead  for  disobe- 
dience in  these  little  things,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  such  ;  for  if  such  they  really  are,  they  are 
the  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and  not  worth  re- 
taining ;  and  a  tenacity  in  wishing  to  preserve 
them,  assuredly  indicates,  that  they  have  more 
place  in  our  affections  than  perhaps  we  are  aware 
,  of :  '  he  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
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me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  ;  aDd  be  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and 
he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  " 


Workshops  on  the  Farm. — Much  as  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  there  is  room  for  more. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  much  more  will  have  to  be 
written  before  farmers  will  appreciate  this  import- 
ant appendage  to  the  farm.  A  shop  fitted  up,  ten 
by  twelve,  (larger  would  be  better,)  well  lighted, 
and  containing  a  bench  furnished  with  a  vice  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  carpenter's  tools'  some- 
thing as  follows — five  augers,  four  chisels,  three 
saws,  three  planes,  a  square,  tri-square,  hammers, 
drawing-knife,  bit-stock,  and  bits,  a  scratch-awl,  file, 
mallet,  compass,  &c,  with  places  for  everything,  is 
about  the  kind  of  shop  and  tools  for  the  farm.  A 
shop  of  the  above  description,  where  the  farmer  and 
his  sons  can  spend  their  rainy  days,  is  almost  indis- 
pensable on  every  well  regulated  farm.  There  are 
rainy  days  enough  every  year  for  the  farmer  to  keep 
his  premises  in  good  repair  without  employing  a  car- 
penter, except  for  the  large  and  important  jobs, 
provided  he  has  a  shop  with  proper  and  sufficient 
tools,  by  applying  them  at  the  right  time.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  the  carpenter's  tools  are  by 
far  too  scarce  on  the  farm  ;  a  hammer,  an  auger 
or  two,  and  a  saw,  constituting  all  the  carpenter's 
tools  on  the  farm.  And  it  is  nearly  always  the 
case  that  the  general  appearance  about  the  house 
and  barn  indicate  this,  as,  for  example,  gates  off 
their  hinges,  or  broken  down,  boards  off  the  barn 
or  fences,  and  a  general  slipshod  appearance  all 
over  the  farm.  There  is  another  fact  concerning 
farmers  of  this  class,  and  that  is  that  the  number 
and  kind  of  farming  implements  generally  corres- 
pond with  their  carpenter's  tools ;  consequently, 
they  are  generally  classed  among  those  called  poor 
farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  farmer  who  has 
sons  growing  up  around  him,  if  he  has  a  shop  he 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find  employment  for 
them  on  rainy  days.  A  hundred  little  jobs  are  con- 
stantly waiting  to  be  done,  and  besides  furnishing 
employment,  (which  is  a  great  deal,)  and  giving 
the  place  a  neat  and  tidy  aspect  by  keeping  things 
in  repair,  his  sons  are  receiving  invaluable  lessons, 
which  will  be  of  lasting  importance  to  them.  A 
boy  brought  up  to  use  the  bench  and  tools  becomes, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  carpenter,  or  at  least  has 
acquired  sufficient  skill  to  perform  all  the  rough  car- 
penter's work  on  a  farm.  This  has  been  a  branch 
of  rural  economy  much  neglected  by  our  farmers  ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  farmers  are  taking  a  new 
interest  in  this  important  feature  of  the  farm,  and 
the  heathenish  practice  of  converting  the  kitchen 
into  a  workshop  is  now  nearly  abolished. — Country 
Gentleman. 

The  Conduct  of  the  first  Followers  of  our  blessed 
Lord. — If  they  did  not  run  away  from  suffering, 
much  less  did  they  oppose  it,  and  make  tumults 
and  parties  to  defend  themselves ;  no,  they  were 
led  as  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  sheep  before 
the  shearers  are  dumb,  so  opened  not  they  their 
mouths,  but  committed  their  cause  to  Him  who 
judges  righteously,  and  said,  vengeance  is  mine, 
and  I  will  repay  it. — Cave's  Frimittvc  Christian- 
ity. 

Wliat  "Rip-Raps''  Means. — Many  persons 
have,  since  the  war  begun,  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  "Kip-Haps."  For  the  benefit 
of  the  uninitiated,  we  give  the  following  infor- 
mation. In  engineering,  a  "Rip-Kap"  is  a  foun- 
dation obtained  by  throwing  stones  together  iu  a 
heap,  without  order,  in  deep  water,  or  on  soft  bot- 


tom. The  battery  on  the  channel  between  Fortress 
Monroe  and  Sewell's  Point  is  constructed  on  such 
artificial  foundation,  and  therefore  styled  the  "Rip- 
Raps."  The  fortification  was  begun  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Loose  blocks  of  granite  were  piled  up 
to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  permitted 
to  remain  for  years,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
foundation.  The  blocks  were  taken  down  to  the 
water  line  a  year  ago,  and  nothing  more  has  been 
done  to  the  fortification  since. 


Beivare  of  the  Knowledge  that  Puffeth  up. — 
What  shall  I  then  say  to  you,  who  are  lovers  of 
learning  and  admirers  of  knowledge  ?  Was  not  I 
also  a  lover  and.  admirer  of  it,  who  also  sought 
after  it  according  to  my  age  and  capacity?  But  it 
pleased  God  in  his  unutterable  love,  early  to  with- 
stand my  vain  endeavours,  while  I  was  yet  but  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  ;  and  made  me  seriously  to  con- 
sider, (which  I  wish  also  may  befall  others,)  that 
without  holiness  no  man  can  see  God,  and  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
to  depart  from  iniquity  a  good  understanding ;  and 
how  much  knowledge  puffeth  up,  andleadeth  away 
from  that  inward  quietness,  stillness,  and  .humility 
of  mind,  where  the  Lord  appears  and  his  heavenly 
wisdom  is  revealed.  If  ye  consider  these  things, 
then  will  ye  say  with  me,  that  all  this  learning, 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  gathered  in  this  fallen 
nature,  is  but  as  dross  and  dung  in  comparison  of 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  especially  being  destitute  of 
that  power,  life,  and  virtue,  which  I  perceived  these 
excellent  (though  despised,  because  illiterate)  wit- 
nesses of  God  to  be  filled  with.  And  therefore, 
seeing  that  in  and  among  them  I,  with  many  others, 
have  found  the  heavenly  food  that  gives  content- 
ment, let  my  soul  seek  after  this  learning,  and  wait 
for  it  forever. — Robert  Barclay. 

The  Horses  Petition. — In  the  days  of  John, 
King  of  Atri,  in  an  ancient  city  of  Abruzzo,  there 
was  a  bell  put  up,  which  any  one  that  had  received 
any  injury  went  and  rang,  and  the  king  assembled 
the  wise  men  chosen  for  the  purpose,  that  justice 
might  be  done.  It  happened  that  after  the  bell 
had  been  up  a  long  time,  the  rope  was  worn  out, 
and  a  piece  of  wild  vine  was  made  use  of  to  lengthen 
it.  A  knight  of  Atri  had  a  noble  charger  which 
was  become  unserviceable  through  age,  so  that  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  feeding  him,  he  turned  him 
loose  upon  the  common;  The  horse,  driven  by 
hunger,  raised  his  mouth  to  the  vine  to  munch  it, 
by  which  the  bell  was  sounded.  The  judges  assem- 
bled to  consider  the  petition  of  the  horse,  which 
appeared  to  demand  justice.  They  declared  that 
the  knight  whom  he  had  served  in  his  youth 
should  jeed  him  in  his  old  age — a  sentence  which 
the  kuight  was  obliged  to  faithfully  perform. 

If,  in  our  day,  all  the  supernumerary  animals 
could,  by  some  such  means,  make  known  the  ill- 
treatment  of  their  masters,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  "  horse-trials"  held. 


Lest  the  Ancient  Standard  should  be  Lowered. 
— It  is  well  there  are  a  few  left,  who  are  jealous 
lest  the  aucient  standard  should  be  lowered  by  un- 
skilful meddlers  in  things  too  high  for  them.  Oh  ! 
how  tried  my  poor  mind  is,  under  a  sense  of  a  want 
amongst  us  of  true  discernment ;  and  even  in  my 
very  secluded  allotment  here,  I  think  my  inward 
eye  sees  a  covering  in  our  society  that  is  prohibited 
in  the  truth  ;  a  mixture  as  surely  disapproved  in 
the  sight  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  as  ever 
the  forbidden  linsey-woolsey  garment  was  of  old  ; 
and  which  must  one  day  be  taken  off,  for  the  all- 
Borutiniziug  eye  will  not  wink  thereat. — Surah 
[  Ly?ies~\  Grubb. 


Lucifer  Matches. — The  manufacture  of  tbest 
trifling  articles  is  now  carried  on  in  England  to  at 
enormous  extent.  At  one  large  saw-mill  in  Londoi 
may  frequently  be  seen  six  or  eight  piles  of  yellow 
pine,  each  as  large  as  a  six-roomed  house,  and  al 
intended  to  be  cut  into  lucifer  splints.  The  deah 
are  cut  by  circular  saws,  revolving  with  great  ve 
locity,  into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long;  anc 
these  pieces,  or  blocks,  are  cut  into  lucifer  splints  bj 
a  machine  in  which  there  are  about  fifty  sharj. 
knives  or  cutters,  fixed  in  a  row.  Five  blocks  arc 
cut  at  once ;  and  the  action  is  so  inconceivably  rapid 
that  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  movement! 
of  the  cutter  in  a  minute,  and  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
splints  severed  and  shaped  at  each  cut,  so  that  then  °"' 
are  30,000  cut  in  a  minute,  or  1,800,000  in  an  hour 
Three  of  these  machines,  working  ten  hours  a  daj  ? 
each,  would  therefore  produce  54,000,000  per  day 
The  lucifers  cut  and  shaped  weekly  at  this  one  es 
tablishment,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  reach  froir 
England  to  Australia. 


Ill 


A  Good  Confession. — I,  too,  have  known  whal 
the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  this  life  are,  anc 
what  the  more  refined  pleasures  which  learning  anc 
intellectual  power  can  bestow,  and,  with  all  the  ex 
perience  which  more  than  threescore  years  can  give 
I  now,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  yoi 
(and  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  hereafter  liv< 
and  act  on  the  conviction),  that  health  is  a  grea 
blessing — a  competence  obtained  by  honorable  in 
dustry,  a  great  blessing— and  a  great  blessing  it  i 
to  have  kind,  faithful,  and  loving  friends  and  re 
latives;  but  that  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  as  ' 


is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privileges,  is  to  be  in 
deed  a  christian. — S.  T.  Coleridge,  to  his  God 
child. 


Substitute  for  Leat/ier. — The  London  Advertise 
says  : — "Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  tb 
present  day  is  the  almost  universal  application  o 
a  dcw  discovery,  intended,  perhaps,  to  supply 
want  in  one  particular  branch  of  industry.  W 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  —  Szerel 
mey  has  adapted  his  process  of  indurating  ston  l 
to  other  substances,  and  as  an  instance  of  this  ill 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  alone,  where  its  first  trial 
took  place,  it  is  used  also  to  prevent  rust.  Wood 
too,  is  subject  to  the  "  Zopissa"  process,  and  las 
year  it  was  found  to  act  wonderfully  on  calico! 
cloth,  moleskin,  &c. ,  rendering  them  water-proow 
and  capable  of  being  worked  up  into  most  wonder* 
ful  imitations  of  the  varieties  of  dressed  leathern 
This  last  application  has  recently  been  patented! 
and  a  company  is  now  being  formed  for  the  manul 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes,  of  which  the  upper  leal 
thers  are  to  be  made  of  this  new  material.    A  greal 
reduction  in  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes  may  bl 
expected." 

The  way  Apostasy  creeps  in. — The  great  aposl 
tasy  came  not  upon  the  Christian  world  all  at  onc« 
but  by  several  degrees,  oue  thing  making  way  fdj 
another  ;  uutil  that  thick  and  gross  veil  came  to  bl 
overspread,  wherewith  the  nations  were  so  blind]  I 
covered  from  the  7th  or  8th  until  the  16th  centurjl 
Even  as  the  darkuess  of  the  night  comes  not  upol 
the  outward  creation  all  at  once,  but  by  degree.! 
according  as  the  sun  declines  in  each  horizon.-! 
Robert  Barclay. 


Man's  carnal  heart  would  rather  pluck  up  tl] 
ancient  land-marks  of  God's  truth  than  not  mall 
the  way  of  faith  and  obedience  broader.  Let  tl 
be  careful  to  take  just  ways  to  compass  just  thing] 
that  they  may  last  in  their  benefits  to  us. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
lescribes  a  visit  he  paid  to  Torre  del  Greco  on  the 
:12th.    "  The  place  has,"  he  says,  "become  what 
Pompeii  was  alter  the  earthquake;  two  and  twenty 
i  ;bousand  persons  had  been  driven  from  their  dwell- 
|  ngs  in  a  night,  while  all  the  signs  of  recent  life 
j  ifid  of  hurried  escape  met  one  at  every  glance, 
ji     "  The  train  stopped  on  the  Naples  side  of  the 

•  pity,  'for,'  said  the  inspector,  'there  are  several 
i  clefts  in  the  road,  and  the  vibration  of  the  carriages 
j  alight  briDg  down  more  houses.  So,  dismounting, 
t  twe  walked  along  the  rail,  through  the  Strada  Ma- 
tr  :ina,  every  house  in  which  had  fissures  from  top  to 
BiDOttom,  and,  before  ascending,  went  down  to  the 
it,  sea,  which,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  beach,  was  boil-' 

rng  furiously.    Fortunately,  I  was  accompanied  by 
iv  :he  rector  of  the  city,  who  pointed  out  in  detail 
5.  what  was  most  remarkable.   '  The  sea  has  retired.' 
I  he  said,  '  full  20  palms,  and  we  consider  this  as  a 
jad  symptom,  and  an  indication  of  yet  greater 
lisasters.    These  huge  rocks  were  covered  on  Sun- 
lay  last,  and  now  they  are  exposed,  and  are  cleft 

•  o  the  bottom,  as  if  by  some  mighty  mechanical 
jjliower.'    They  are  all  composed  of  hard  flint-like 

ava,  which  flowed  down  in  1794,  overwhelming 

;he  father  of  the  present  city. 

j   "  Through  the  subterranean  openings  which  had 

•  )een  made  by  the  earthquake  the  water  from  the 
"  nountain  was  pouring  into  the  sea,  and  though  the 
j  euiperature  was  not  much  increased,  it  had  an  acid 
■  lavour.  Close  by,  we  went  into  a  ruined  house, 
'  o  examine  a  well  which  had  been  cleft  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  through  which  the  springs  were  pour- 
t'  ng  down  with  much  violence,  as  the  ear,  not  the 
."  ;iye,  told  us.    Torre  del  Greco  is  terraced  on  the 

ncline  of  the  mountain,  and  you  enter  one  parallel 
•itreet  from  another  by  a  series  of  steps.  Other 
titreetsrun  at  right  angles  to  these,  and  lead  from 
*'fthe  sea  up  to  the  higher  parts  of  Vesuvius.  Let 

•  is  ascend  the  Strada  Ripa,  which  had  a  large  fis- 
"  mre  throughout,  and  turning  off  to  the  left  pass 

iown  the  Strada  Fontana.  It  is  so  called  from 
';Hhe  fountain  which  is  there,  and  which  has  now  risen 

'everal  feet ;  at  one  extremity  of  it  the  water  was 
*'n  a  state  of  boiling  agitation,  not  I  think,  from 

-  be  effect  of  heat  so  much  as  from  the  springs  which 

-  lad  opened  beneath.  I  tasted  this  water,  which 
vas  perfectly  flavourless,  like  boiled  water;  butthere 
ras  nothing  more  decided  in  its  character.  Every 

•  louse  in  this  street  was  in  a  ruined  state  ;  work- 
nen  were  knocking  holes  in  the  facades  at  the  top 
)f  some  of  them,  in  which  to  place  the  ends  of  poles 
bat  were  to  be  their  props  ;  others  had  fallen  in  a 
uass  of  Vein's, -and  several  were  cut  down  so  finely 

:  hat  sections  of  them  remained,  exhibiting  the  in- 
ior.  Thus  I  saw,  tottering  on  the  extremity,  a 
led,  neatly  folded  down,  and  which  had  evidently 
lot  been  slept  in ;  the  chairs  were  ranged  round 
he  side  of  the  room  that  had  been  saved,  and  a 
;ridiron,  tomatoes,  kitchen  utensils  of  all  kinds, 

•  mDg  against  the  walls  of  this,  the  section  of  the 

;nd  floor  of  the  ruined  building.  What  an  es- 
»  tape  for  the  inhabitants !    I  retrace  my  steps,  enter 

'[)  another  terrace,  called  the  Strada  Santo  Croce. 
:  Ml  the  houses  here  presented  a  similar  appearance. 
-:  A  e  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  for  who 
;  ould  tell  but  that  one  of  the  cripples  might  fall 

ipon  us.  Right  and  left  were  cross  streets  in  the 
i"ame  condition,  and  in  them  several  houses  had 

alien  a  mass  of  rubbish.    I  stopped  before  one 

arge  house  in  particular,  the  shell  of  which  was 
.;,emaining  intact,  while  the  interior  had  fallen  in, 

nd  the  same  mason  work  projected  through  the 
..  >pen  door.    Just  outside,  the  street  had  been 

brown  up  by  the  volcanic  action,  and  a  crater 

fas  formed  ten  palni3  in  diameter.    I  stood  on  the 


edge  and  looked  down,  and  saw  the  geological  for- 
mation was  all  of  lava,  the  old  lava,  of  1794,  split 
asunder  by  a  mysterious  and  irresistible  power, 
and  the  actual  city  was  built  on  the  city  of  the  dead. 
Nine  times  has  Torre  del  Greco  been  destroyed, 
and  yet,  with  a  persistence  which  appears  like  folly, 
the  inhabitants  have  returned,  and  rebuilt,  and  have 
been  swallowed  up." 

The  Official  Journal  of  Naples  publishes  the 
latest  report  of  M.  Palmieri,  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory of  that  city,  containing  an  account  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  present  eruption  up  to  the  17th.  He 
states  that,  although  Mount  Vesuvius  has  nearly 
subsided  into  its  usual  quiet  state,  yet  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  still  evolved  from  the  soil  of  Terra 
del  Greco,  leading  to  the  belief  that  all  the  crevices 
opened  there  communicate  with  a  vast  subterranean 
receptacle  of  that  gas,  extending  far  under  the  sea, 
where  numerous  bubbles  are  seen  to  rise,  and  the 
death  of  a  large  number  of  fish  has  been  marked 
in  consequence.  This  time  the  eruption  had  not 
been  announced  by  the  disappearance  of  water  from 
the  wells,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  opening  of 
new  springs  strongly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid, 
which  has  also  tainted  the  water  of  several  wells, 
which,  at  the  same  time  has  risen  to  a  higher  level 
in  them.  But  the  most  singular  phenomenon  men- 
tioned by  M.  Palmieri  is,  that  the  soil  has  risen 
nine-eighths  of  a  metre  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
and  since  this  rising  has  taken  place  above  the  old 
lava  of  1794,  the  latter  has  been  broken  and  cracked 
in  various  directions,  which  has  caused  the  fall  of 
many  edifices  built  upon  it.  The  true  cause  of  the 
receding  of  the  sea,  so  often  mentioned  by  authors, 
and  not  credited,  as  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for 
it,  is  now  fully  explained'^  it  is  not  the  sea  that  re- 
cedes, but  the  soil  that  rises.  "  It  now  remains  to 
be  seen,"  says  M.  Palmieri, "  whether  this  rising 
will  go  down  again;  and  I  would,,  therefore,  recom- 
mend the  land  owners  of  Torre  del  Greco  not  to 
set  about  rebuilding  their  houses  just  yet."  The 
craters  continue  to  emit  sulphurous  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  also  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Among  the  sublimations  may  be  men- 
tioned a  large  amount  of  sulphur,  the  usual  chlorides 
of  iron  and  a  little  specular  iron  ore. 

The  Times'  correspondent,  writing  from  Naples 
on  the  21st,  says:  "  The  mountain  has  been  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  less  agitation  all  the  week  ;  but 
on  Tuesday  we  had  another  eruption,  equal  in 
magnificence  to  any  I  have  yet  wituessed.  It  was 
beginning  when  1  despatched  my  last  letter ;  as, 
however,  the  day  wore  on  it  increased  in  power, 
and  the  same  wonderful  and  beautiful  effects  which 
I  have  already  described,  were  again  observable. 
At  every  shot  that  was  fired  by  the  mountain  there 
rose  a  cloud  of  ashes  in  the  form  of  a  pine  tree, 
which  filed  off  to  the  south  as  another  shot  was 
fired,  and  another  cloud  arose.  As  the  heavy-laden 
clouds  escaped  beyond  the  power  which  had  ex- 
pelled them,  and  as  the  aqueous  vapour  was  con- 
densed, we  could  see  at  intervals  showers,  nay, 
storms,  of  ashes  falling  like  avalanches  on  land  and 
sea,  and  still  the  black,  gorgeous  masses  rolled  on 
towards  Capri,  obscuring  the  coast  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  Naples.  Thunder  and  lightning,  or  the 
roaring  of  Vesuvius,  and  electric  lights,  were  fre- 
quent incidents  in  this  awful  scene  ;  the  latter,  shot 
up  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater  to  the  summit  of 
the  dark  cone,  played  about  its  evolutions,  and  re- 
velled, as  it  were,  in  the  license  of  freedom — the 
daylight  could  not  obscure  its  brilliancy.  Towards 
sunset  we  marked  that  effect  of  colour  which  is  only 
to  be  seen  in  southern  latitudes,  for  then  the  mass 
of  dark  cloud  which  hung  over  Vesuvius,  and  the 
entire  bay  was  lit  up  with  the  most  delicate  rose- 
ate tints.    Then  came  on  gray  eve  and  darker 


night,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  electric  flashes 
which  continued  to  dance  about  Vesuvius.  On  the 
next  morning  I  went  down  to  Torre  again.  Alas ! 
it  is  a  city  on  crutches  ;  many  cripples  have  fallen, 
and  many  are  falling.  Professor  Palmieri,  the 
great  Vesuvian  authority,  confirms  the  report  of 
the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  'hopes  that  the  pro- 
prietors will  not  rebuild  until  the  depression,  which 
may  be  expected,  has  taken  place.'  Yet  with  a 
fatuity  which  appears  like  madness,  the  people  are 
with  difficulty  held  back  from  returning  to  their 
perilous  dwellings.  It  is  the  fact  that  Gen.  Delia 
Marmora  has  been  compelled  to  station  soldiers 
there  to  prevent  such  folly.  From  all  I  can  gather, 
the  mountain  was  split  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
fissure  reaching  far  into  the  sea.  In  a  few  words, 
I  will  show  this.  There  are  eleven  craters  above 
Torre  del  Greco,  all  emitting  sulphurous  vapours, 
and  the  largest  is  from  70  to  80  feet  deep  and  100 
feet  wide.  From  this  point  on  the  8th  inst.,  after 
heavy  rumblings,  and  heaving  of  the  surface,  the 
ground  was  split  open,  and  a  fiery  fissure  was  made 
almost  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  through  which 
the  same  unseen  power  passed,  opening  the  streets, 
and  laying  bare  some  parts  of  the  former  buried 
town,  and  then  running  into  the  sea.  All  this  is 
evident  to  the  eye.  You  see  the  fissures  in  all  di- 
rections, and  walk  daintily  at  times  lest  you  fall 
in,  or  lest  some  rickety  building  may  come  down. 

"  Yesterday  the  Exmouth,  which  went  out  to  try 
its  Armstrongs,  returned  by  Torre  del  Greco,  and 
made  the  circuit  of  a  whirlpool,  now  formed,  which 
must  be  about  360  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  boil- 
ing violently,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous 
odor.  A  boat,  30  feet  in  length,  was  let  down  and 
sent  into  the  centre  of  the  whirlpool,  when  it  was 
turned  rapidly  round  by  the  volcanic  force  beneath. 
The  sounding  gave  23  fathoms  of  water,  and  the 
plummet  brought  up  sand  and  sulphur.  From  a 
part  of  the  circumference  a  tail,  so  to  call  it,  about 
60  feet  in  width,  runs  away  in  the  direction  of 
Sorrente,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  light-green  colour. 
All  the  water  here  was  tepid,  had  a  strong  sulphur- 
ous smell,  and  many  fish  have  been  destroyed. 
The  precise  elevation  of  the  well  on  which  Torre 
stands  is  1-12  metre,  and  I  may  observe  that  the 
gases  which  are  emitted  on  land  are  stronger  than 
those  at  sea,  so  much  so  that  a  man  was  killed  on 
Wednesday,  and  several  of  my  friends  nearly  faint- 
ed from  pausing  near  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  principal  element  developed  is  car- 
bonic acid  gas." 

 *■  

Our  Christian  Pedigree. — There  is  a  pedigree, 
namely,  the  Christian,  which  is  noble  indeed,  and 
is  worthy  of  our  most  diligent  search  and  earnest 
inquiry.  To  be  the  children  of  God,  and  co-heirs 
with  Christ,  to  have  our  robes  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  to  be  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  ;  and  to  know  this  ourselves,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  can  cry,  Abba,  Father  ;  this,  this,  is  far  above 
all  in  this  sublunary  world  !  O  let  this  piece  of 
divine  and  spiritual  heraldry  be  our  main  care  and 
concern  ;  omitting  no  opportunity,  under  those 
blessed  means  that  are  so  plentifully  afforded  us,  of 
making  our  calling  and  election  sure. — R .  Claridge. 

Peeling  Potatoes. — The  most  farinaceous  part 
of  the  potatoe  is  found  immediately  under  the  skin, 
so  that  in  preparing  potatoes  for  the  table,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  to  cut  off  as  thin  a  peel  as 
possible. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  whole  number  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  existence  in  the  world 
before  the  present  century,  did  not  exceed  four 
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millions.  There  is  one  society,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which  the  annual  issue 
for  1831,  was  470,929  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and 
in  the  year  1861,  1,917,897  copies,  or  an  increase 
of  307  per  cent.  The  aggregate  issue  of  Bibles 
from  Great  Britain  every  year  is  now  4,000,000, 
or  as  many  as  existed  in  the  world  before  the  pre- 
sent century. 
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The  selection  from  A.  L.  Barbauld  on  Educa- 
tion, which  is  concluded  in  this  number,  forcibly 
urges  the  power  of  example  and  the  necessary  ef- 
fects of  association  with  both  persons  and  things. 
The  true  character  of  education,  as  embracing  every 
thing  which  draws  out  and  moulds  the  disposition 
and  moral  tone,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  child,  is  properly  insisted  on  ;  but  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  restraining  and  transforming 
power  of  Divine  Grace  in  the  heart,  and  the  duty 
incumbent  on  parents  to  train  their  offspring  in  the 
habit  of  feeling  for  this,  and  striving  to  know  their 
will  and  propensities  to  be  brought  under  its  effec- 
tual working,  so  that  whatever  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  may  be  placed,  they  may  resort  to  it 
as  a  counsellor  and  guide,  and  as  administering 
ability  to  them  to  walk  in  the  safe  path  of  self- 
denial.  This  combined  with  the  others,  is  the  only 
true  mode  of  rightly  educating  children,  and  where 
parents,  by  their  own  lives  and  conduct,  show  forth 
its  excellency,  their  tender  charge  are  much  less 
likely  to  stray  from  the  way  in  which  they  should 
go,  than  where  their  education  is  almost  altogether 
conducted  by  others,  however,  adapted  such  may 
be  to  impart  literary  or  scientific  knowledge. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  bili  abolishing  absolutely  the  frank- 
ing privilege  hitherto  exercised  by  members  of  Congress. 
The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  107  to  42.  The  House  has 
also  passed  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  abominable 
traffic  in  coolies.  The  fortification  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  house,  appropriates  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  forts,  at  various  places 
on  the  sea  coast  and  the  line  of  the  Northern  lakes. 
Both  houses  have  passed  a  resolution  by  nearly  unani- 
mous votes,  declaring  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  raise 
at  least  $125,000,000  by  taxation,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
venue from  duties  on  imports.  The  nomination  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  with  a  vote  approaching  unanimity.  That 
of  Simon  Cameron,  as  Minister  to  Russia,  met  with  more 
opposition,  but  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  24  to  14. 
Senator  Trumbull's  Confiscation  bill  introduced  last 
week,  enacts  that  all  property  belonging  to  those  who 
shall  be  found  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  shall 
be  forfeited,  and  that  every  insurgent  shall  forfeit  all 
claims  to  the  labour  of  persons  held  to  service,  and  such 
persons  shall  be  at  once  declared  free  forever.  Any  one 
claiming  to  be  entitled  to  such  service,  must  not  only 
establish  his  title,  but  also  that  he  has  been  loyal  during 
tin-  existing  rebellion.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Prep 
sident  shall  make  provision  for  the  transportation  of  the 
freed  slaves  to  some  tropical  country,  and  the  settlement 
therein  of  such  as  may  be  willing  to  emigrate. 

The  National  Finances. — It  is  stated  as  the  result  of 
the  various  conferences  held  in  Washington  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
great  moneyed  interests  from  the  Northern  cities,  that  the 
Secretary  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  large  issue  of  de- 
mand notes  to  be  circulated  as  currency,  and  will,  in 
lieu  thereof,  nsk  Congress  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
S250,O0O,0O0  in  treasury  notes,  bearing  3.65  per  cent 
interest,  payable  one  year  after  date,  in  denominations 
of  five  dollaw  and  upwards,  fundable  in  7.30  three-year 
notes,  and  which  are  again  convertible  into  a  six  per 
cent,  stock,  payable  in  twenty  years.  The  banks  agree 
to  receive  and  pay  out  the  United  Stales  notes,  and  to 
sustain,  in  all  proper  ways,  their  credit. 

The  War. — The  umonut  of  the  government  contracts 


for  small  arms,  to  be  delivered  six  months  hence,  reaches 
thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
army  bill  about  to  be  reported  to  the  house  is  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  A  large  portion  of  the  small 
arms  is  being  imported  from  Europe.  A  formidable 
expedition  has  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Burnside.  Its  destination  was  not 
known  with  certainty,  though  various  circumstances  in- 
dicate the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  the  towns  on 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  as  the  points  of  attack. 

Accounts  from  Norfolk  state  that  much  alarm  prevail- 
ed there,  from  the  fear  that  an  attack  would  soon  be 
made  by  the  Federal  forces  at  Fortress  Monroe.  No 
material  change  has  taken  place  for  a  long  time  in  the 
positions  of  the  two  great  hostile  armies  near  Washing- 
ton. The  rebels  are  understood  to  have  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  well  constructed  forts  defending  their  main 
position  at  Manassas  Junction.  The  movement  of  the 
great  Western  expedition  progresses  slowly  southward. 
Several  additional  columns  of  Northern  troops  have  en- 
tered Kentucky,  and  at  the  latest  dates  Gen.  Buel's  ad- 
vance was  but  a  few  miles  from  Bowling  Green.  The 
dispersion  of  Humphrey  Marshall's  force  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, was  not  effected  without  some  bloodshed,  about 
one  hundred  men  being  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides ;  the  rebels  were  the  principal  sufferers.  On  the 
19th  inst.,  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  at  Som- 
erset, Pulaski  county,  Ky.  The  Confederate  army  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  Zollickoffer,  and  the  Federal  forces 
by  Gen.  Schoepf  and  Gen.  Thomas.  The  despatches 
state  that  the  rebels  suffered  a  decisive  defeat.  Gen. 
Zollickoffer  was  killed,  and  their  army  routed  with  the 
loss  of  its  caunon  and  supplies.  A  large  number  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  In  Missouri,  a  de- 
tachment of  Federal  troops  made  a  descent  upon  Lex- 
ington, and  captured  a  large  amount  of  rebel  supplies. 
About  sixty  rebel  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  A  re- 
bel force  of  900  men  at  Silver  Creek,  Howard  county, 
was  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Federal  troops  on  the 
18th  inst.  The  rebel  loss  was  40  killed,  60  wounded, 
and  28  prisoners;  that  of  the  Federal  troops,  6  killed 
and  19  wounded.  The  rebels  lost  160  horses,  their  wa- 
gons, tents,  ammunition,  &c.  Gen.  Price's  army  at 
Springfield  is  estimated  at  12,000  men. 

Southern  Items. — So  far  about  one  thousand  prisoners 
on  each  side  have  been  exchanged.  The  system  of  ex- 
changes commenced  by  the  government,  is  fully  reci- 
procated by  the  rebel  authorities.  The  British  steamer 
Rinaldo  having  on  board  Mason  and  Slidell,  arrived  at 
Bermuda  on  the  9th,  and  sailed  for  St.  Thomas  on  the 
10th,  whence  the  two  rebel  Commissioners  would  take 
passage  for  England. 

The  Santa  Fe  mail  of  Twelfth  month  20th  states  that 
2000  Texans  were  moving  up  the  Rio  Grande,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Fort  Craig,  and  the  same  number 
were  marching  upon  Fort  Union.  The  latter  fort  was 
well  prepared  to  receive  an  attack,  but  it  was  supposed 
Fort  Craig  would  be  taken  by  the  rebels.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  (at  Richmond)  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion appropriating  so  much  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
State  and  other  securities  held  by  the  resident  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  indemnify 
the  citizens  of  Virginia,  who  are  loyal  to  the  State  for 
losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  any  confis- 
cation act  of  Congress,  or  any  other  act  growing  out  of 
the  war.  It  is  stated  that  John  C.  Breckenridge  was 
recently  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  the  statement  that  he 
had  sailed  from  Halifax  must  have  been  an  error.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton  and  sugar  have  recently 
been  sent  in  wagons  through  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio 
river,  for  the  north. 

Washington. — Small-pox  prevails  in  this  city  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  army  has  not  yet  suffered  much 
from  the  disease. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  413.  The  New  York 
Times  presents  the  following  summary  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  Twelfth  mo. 
31st,  1861  : 

1861— Foreign  specie  at  New  York  .  .  $37,088,000 
Less  re-exported    4,236,000 


The  Pirate  Sumter  was  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  at  the  lates 
advices  having  taken  and  burnt  three  vessels  on  he 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  She  spoke  several  othe 
U.  S.  vessels,  without  attempting  to  molest  them.  Th 
New  York  Commercial  states  on  the  authority  of  a  pri 
vate  despatch,  that  the  Sumter  has  been  sunk  by  a  U.  £ 
gun-boat  near  Cadiz. 

The  Domestic  Slave  Trade. — The  Louisville  Democra 
says  that  the  tendency  of  negroes,  southward  from  Mis 
souri  and  Virginia,  was  never  as  rapid  as  now,  and  tha 
the  involuntary  emigration  of  the  slaves  of  Missouri  t 
Arkansas,  and  their  flight  into  the  free  States,  will  soo 
relieve  the  State  of  the  greater  portion  of  them.  Th 
slave  markets  in  Virginia  are  largely  supplied  ;  the  sale 
of  negroes,  usual  at  the  close  of  the  year,  have,  it  i 
stated,  been  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  preceding  yean 
Sugar  from  Northern  Cane. — At  the  last  meeting  of  th 
Illinois  Agricultural  Society  at  Springfield,  J.  H.  Smitl 
of  Quincy,  exhibited  a  ton  of  sugar  made  by  himsel 
from  sorghum  cane,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  five  cent 
per  pound. 

The  Flood  in  California. — The  late  disastrous  flood  i 
this  State  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life  in  som 
places.  Nearly  one  thousand  Chinamen  were  washe 
off  from  Long  Bar  and  vicinity  on  the  Yula,  and  drowr 
ed.  They  had  remained  in  their  cabins  until  escape  w« 
impossible. 

Foreign. — ■Mexico. — Vera  Craz  dates  to  the  1st  ins 
The  Spanish  army  were  in  undisputed  possession  oft! 
city  and  neighbouring  country,  and  the  people  appean 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards. 

Great  Britain. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  5th  inst.  Tt 
steamers  John  Bell,  the  Hope  and  Sarah  Sands,  were  a! 
loading  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  New  York.  A  marks' 
abatement  in  the  war  feeling  was  noticeable,  attends: 
with  a  rise  in  the  public  funds.  Consols  showed  greij 
buoyancy,  and  had  advanced  about  a  half  per  cent.  Tli 
London  Herald  says,  "  It  behooves  both  England  ar 
France  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  ft 
recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy."  . 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active  at  advance, 
rates.  Sales  of  the  preceding  four  days,  80,000  bale 
including  10,000  for  re-shipment  to  the  United  Statel 
Breadstuffs  dull  and  lower.  Flour,  29s.  a  33s. ;  re! 
wheat,  lis.  <5d.  a  12s.  6d  ;  white,  13s.  a  13s.  6d.  per  1(1 
pounds. 

France. — The  Emperor,  on  New  Year's  day,  made 
address  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  received  as  nsu 
the  various  state  bodies.    In  response  to  an  addre 
from  the  Senate,  he  said  he  counted  on  the  Senate 
assist  him  in  perfecting  the  Constitution,  and  at  t 
same  time  maintaining  intact  the  fundamental  basis 
which  it  rests.    To  the  Legislative  body  he  merely  e 
pressed  the  hope  that  they  would  see  in  the  recent  ra 
difications  of  the  Constitution  a  new  proof  of  his  con 
dence  in  their  intelligence  and  patriotism.  To  the  cleri 
he  gave  assurance  that  they  might  count  on  his  prote 
tion  and  lively  sympathy,  telling  them  that  they  kn 
how  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cajsar 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 

Russia. — An  imperial  decree  has  been  issued  in  co: 
sequence  of  the  recent  disturbances,  sanctioning  tl 
closing  of  the  University  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  orde 
ing  the  dismissal  of  the  professors  and  students. 

Sweden. — It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Sweden  is  abo 
to  present  a  project  of  electoral  reform-  to  the  Nation 
Diet  at  its  next  session.  The  King  is  known  to  favo 
a  liberal  extension  of  the  franchise,  but  a  stubborn  r 
sistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  and  higher  clergy 
expected. 
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Excess  of  specie  imports 

Foreign  goods  imported 
Foreign  re-exported  . 


L861. 

$125,688,000 
7,309,000 


$32,852,000 

1860. 
229,407,000 

8,023,000 


§118,379,000  221,384,000 
131,236,000  95,468,000 
21,715,000  36,039,000 
33,495,000  43,465,000 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  274. 
The  Slave  Trade. — The  barque  Lyra,  of  New  York, 
with  825  slaves  on  board,  has  been  captured  oft'  the 
coast  of  Africa  by  a  British  cruiser. 


For  this  market  .  .  . 
Domestic  produce  exp'ted 
Customs  revenue  .  .  . 
Gold  from  California 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Henry  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Isa 
Peckham,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  31,  and  for  David  Peckha 
$2,  vol.  35;  from  John  E.  Sheppard,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  1 
from  Edward  Y.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  35,  and  from  Nath 
S.  Yarnall,  Pa.,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  35. 


Died,  at  his  father's  residence  in  Belmont  Co.,  Oh 
on  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  1861,  after  a  few  da; 
illness,  StivI'HEN,  son  of  Abel  and  Lucinda  Lewis,  In  t 
eigbteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the  sai 
mouth,  his  mother,  Lucinda  Lewis,  in  the  fifty-foui 
year  of  her  age  ;  both  esteemed  members  of  Plainfic 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Nathan  S.  Yarns 

Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  Twell 
month,  1861,  James  Yahnall,  in  the  seventy-third  ye 
of  his  age. 
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The  Agriculture  of  France. 

(Concluded  from  page  162.} 

Southern  France. — We  have  seen  in  French 
:  'landers  the  combination  of  the  careful  tillage  of 
low  countries ;  on  the  eastern  frontier"  the 
'osges,  the  Jura  and  the  Alps  remind  us  of  the 
lagnificent  pastures  of  Switzerland,  and  the  in- 
dustrious dalesmen  of  the  black  forest;  to  the 
,  ;orth  in  Normandy,  we  find  a  reflexion  of  the 
Southern  and  midland  counties  of  England,  laro-e 
I  airy  farms,  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  and  a  peasan- 
?y  still  retaining  the  shrewdness  and  strength  of 
northern  descent;  further  to  the  west,  the 
.  Celtic  population  of  Brittany,  inhabiting  a  granite- 
i  ound  coast,  which  owes  whatever  fertility  it  pos- 
sesses to  the  mild  breezes  of  the  ocean,  rears  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle,  compensating  in  some  de- 
.  ree  for  the  imperfect  tillage  of  the  soil.   But  when 
Jre  reach  the  south-western  and  south-eastern  re- 
gions in  a  warmer  latitude,  the  value  and  variety 
i  'i  the  products  of  the  soil  become  far  greater. 
:    Saintonge  and  Angoumois  have  been  for  centu- 
"  ies  the  seat  of  the  great  brandy  distilleries,  which, 
A  spite  of  imitation,  give  Cognac  a  monopoly  in 
.he  world.    In  good  years  the  brandies  produced 
rom  these  districts,  are  worth  three  millions  ster- 
ng,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  exported, 
n  these  climates  every  kind  of  vegetation  contri- 
.utes  in  different  ways  to  the  agricultural  wealth 
If  the  country — the  chestnut  produces  an  abundant 
sculent  crop — the  walnut  tree  is  so  valuable  that 
De-third  of  the  oil  made  in  France,  is  prepared 
?om  it,  and  rivals  the  produce  of  the  olive  groves, 
'hose  gray  foliage  fringes  the  bare  and  burnino- 
I*  »ocks  of  Provence.    In  the  valley  of  the  Garonne" 
-  le  plum-trees  alone  produce  a  crop  of  prodigious 
mount,  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  French 
lunis  or  prunes  of  our  desserts;  and  indeed, 
...oroughout  the  south  of  France,  and  even  in  the 
lountains  of  Auvergne,  the  preparation  of  dried 
;ruits  is  an  important  branch  of  culture  and  of 
:. trade.    The  mulberry  tree  and  the  vine  cover  the 
-Jains  of  Languedoc,  and  as  we  approach  the  an- 
:  (ient  seats  of  Roman  power  at  Aries,  and  of  papal 
omim'on  at  Avignon,  the  agriculture,  as  well  as 
be  majestic  ruins  of  those  ages,  remind  us  that  we 
're  on  the  confines  of  Italy.    Everything  here  be- 
omes  Italian  :  the  climate,  the  crop'-,  the  associa- 
iods  of  the  past,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
lniost  their  language.    Near  us  is  Nismi3,  that 


Rome  of  the  Gauls,  whose  monuments  are  better 
preserved  than  those  of  Rome  herself.  Before  us 
is  Aries  inhabited  by  Constantine,  and  once  des- 
tined, it  is  said  to  become  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
An  immense  arena,  ancient  theatres,  magnificent 
aqueducts,  attest  on  every  side  the  power  of  Rome. 
If,  from  antiquity  we  pass  to  the  middle  ages,  we 
encounter  at  Avignon,  the  greatest  institution  of 
Italy  and  the  world,  the  papacy;  and  in  earlier 
times  still,  that  court  of  Provence  which  was  the 
harbinger  of  Italian  taste  and  the  home  of  trouba- 
dours who  preceded  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse 
was  papal,  down  to  the  revolution.  Its  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  which  is  second  to  scarcely  any 
part  of  France,  is  due  to  one  word — irrigation. 
The  crops  of  Lombardy  are  justly  lauded ;  the 
county  of  Avignon  is  not  less  prolific  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  pontificial  government  early  in- 
troduced the  Italian  method  of  distributing  water. 
One  of  the  streams  which  serve  to  fertilize  the 
plain  in  its  myriad  channels,  is  the  Sorgia,  spring- 
ing from  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  not  more  cele- 
brated in  poetry  than  for  the  abundance  and  uti- 
lity of  its  inexhaustible  waters.  The  olive  tree  be- 
gins to  appear  at  Montelimart,  and  increases  as  we 
proceed  towards  the  south.  But  the  mulberry  be- 
comes more  rare.  Indeed,  although  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  mulberry  for  the 
silk  worm  in  many  parts  of  Southern  France,  the 
production  is  not  entirely  successful,  except  in  the 
Cevennis,  more  especially  in  the  districts  of  Alais 
and  Uzes  in  the  department  of  the  Card,  and  of 
Argentiere  and  Privas  in  Ardeche.  The  mul- 
berry tree,  to  produce  an  abundance  of  nutritive 
eaves  at  the  proper  season,  requires  a  cool  soil 
under  a  brilliant  sky ;  the  silk  worm  requires 
throughout  the  months  of  May  and  June  warmth 
and  pure  air.  Both  the  tree  and  the  caterpillar 
require  an  infinite  amount  of  delicate  precautions, 
which  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  population 
long  trained  to  this  peculiar  operation.  But  the 
value  of  the  produce,  and  the  value  of  the  land 
combining  these  conditions,  is  enormous.  Planta- 
tions of  mulberry  trees  have  been  sold  for  £600, 
(3000  dollars,)  an  acre,  and  the  silk  crop  of  France, 
down  to  1853,  had  reached  the  value  of  four  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  1854,  one  of  those  mysterious 
diseases  which  attack  the  very  sources  of  produc- 
tion, began  to  affect  the  silk  worm.  The  loss  has 
been  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  crop  in  France, 
and  as  yet  no  effectual  discovery  has  been  made  of 
the  cause  or  the  remedy  of  the  evil.  The  whole 
territory  of  France  does  not  exhibit  in  an  equal 
degree  these  signs  of  agricultural  improvement, 
and  the  high  table  lands  or  mountain  ranges  of  the 
central  departments  frequently  crossed  by  travel- 
lers on  their  road  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  afford 
the  least  favourable  aspect  of  what  may,  in  more 
favoured  regions,  be  called  "  la  belle  France."  Yet 
even  here  something  has  been  done  to  reclaim  the 
desolate  heaths,  and  to  convert  the  sandy  tracts 
into  roads.  Fifty  years  ago  people  used  to  say 
that  the  land  in  la  Sologne  was  worth  three  livres 
an  acre,  if  there  was  a  hare  upon  it.  Now  the 
large  estates  of  that  district  are  under  cultivation. 


The  Emperor  himself  has  built  a  sort  of  farm- 
chateau,  where  he  goes  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  works  he  has  ordered,  and  possibly  the  interest 
he  takes  in  the  country,  may  have  been  heightened 
by  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  original  residence  of 
the  Beauharnais  family.  There  is  too  a  pictur- 
esque charm  in  those  rural  districts  which  modern 
improvement  has  not  squared  and  levelled  and  em- 
bellished. Rural  life,  as  it  existed  half  a  century 
back,  was  a  true  picture  of  the  oldest  existing  state 
of  manners,  and  the  most  primitive  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. Berri  is  the  heart  of  France.  It  was  there 
that  in  the  English  wars,  the  expiring  nationality 
of  France  took  refuge.  Charles  VII.  was  at  one 
time  only  King  of  Bruges,  and  to  this  day  no  pro-" 
vince  retains  so  much  the  stamp  of  ancient  France. 
The  manners,  the  dialect,  the  accent  of  the  people 
are  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Except  on 
the  line  of  the  principal  roads,  the  towns  retain  the 
calm  and  monotonous  air  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  • 
the  rural  districts  still  resemble  the  imperishable 
picture  drawn  by  La  Fontaine  of  rural  France  in 
his  day.  The  shepherd  still  leads  his  flock ;  the 
house- wife  still  plies  her  distaff;  the  woodman 
brings  back  his  faggot;  the  horse  and  the  ox  are  . 
in  the  same  meadow ;  nature  in  all  her  wildness 
still  skirts  the  cultivated  lands ;  the  hare  and  the 
frogs,  the  rabbit  and  the  weasel  are  all  there,  with 
the  fox  robbing  the  poultry  yard,  and  the  wolf  rob- 
bing the  fold.  This  region  half  a  desert  and  half 
cultivated,  which  lives  and  speaks  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  fabulist,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  aspect. 
At  the  corner  of  a  field  and  a  common,  one  might 
still  fancy  that  ancient  colloquy  of  the  wolf  and 
the  dog ;  and  the  breeze  which  sweeps  over  the 
mire,  still  repeats  the  dialogue  of  the  oak  and  the 
bulrush. 


The  Progress  of  a  Worldly  Spirit  in  the  Heart. 
— Though  the  change  from  day  to  night,  is  by  a 
motion  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  yet 
when  night  is  come  we  behold  it  very  different  from 
the  day;  and  thus  as  people  become  wise  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight,  customs 
arise  up  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  spread 
by  little  and  little,  till  a  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  there  is  in  Christ  becomes  distinguished 
as  light  from  darkness,  to  such  as  are  crucified  to 
the  world. — John  Wbolman. 


Plants  in  Bed-Rooms. — It  should  be  known 
to  all  persons,  that  to  have  plants  in  a  close  bed- 
room at  night,  is  a  practice  detrimental  to  health. 
Even  plants  not  in  flower,  and  without  smell,  in- 
jure the  air  during  the  night,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  by  impregnating  it  with  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  A  melancholy  proof  of  this  is  re- 
corded as  having  occurred  in  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land. —  Sherbrook  having  frequently  had  his  pi- 
nery robbed,  the  gardener  determined  to  sit  up  and 
watch.  He  accordingly  posted  himself,  with  a 
loaded  fowling  piece,  in  the  green-house,  where  it  is 
supposed  he  fell  asleep,  and  in  the  morning  was 
found  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  suffocation,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  discharge 
of  mephitic  gas  from  the  plants  during  the  night. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  161.) 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  decisions  of  Christianity 
upon  the  question  of  war,  we  have  to  refer — to  the 
general  tendency  of  the  revelation  ;  to  the  indi- 
vidual declarations  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  his  prac- 
tice ;  to  the  sentiments  and  practices  of  his  com- 
missioned followers ;  to  the  opinions  respecting  its 
lawfulness  which  were  held  by  their  immediate 
converts  ;  and  to  some  other  species  of  christian 
evidence. 

It  is  perhaps,  the  capital  error  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  instruct  others  in  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality, that  they  have  not  been  willing  to  enforce 
the  rules  of  the  christian  scriptures  in  their  full 
extent.  Almost  every  moralist  pauses  somewhere 
short  of  the  point  which  they  prescribe ;  and  this 
pause  is  made  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  christian  standard,  in  proportion  to  the  admis- 
sion, in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  principles  which 
they  have  superadded  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 
Few,  however,  supersede  the  laws  of  Christianity, 
without  proposing  some  principle  of  "expediency," 
some  doctrine  of  "  natural  law,"  some  theory  of 
"intrinsic  decency  and  turpitude,"  which  they  lay 
down  as  the  true  standard  of  moral  judgment. — 
They  who  reject  truth  are  not  likely  to  escape 
error.  Having  mingled  with  Christianity  principles 
which  it  never  taught,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  con- 
sistent with  truth,  or  with  ourselves ;  and  accord- 
ingly, he  who  seeks  for  direction  from  the  professed 
teachers  of  morality  finds  his  mind  bewildered  in 
conflicting  theories,  and  his  judgment  embarrassed 
by  contradictory  instructions.  But  "  wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children  ;"  and  she  is  justified, 
perhaps,  by  nothing  more  evidently  than  by  the 
laws  which  she  has  imposed  ;  for  all  who  have 
proposed  any  standard  of  rectitude,  other  than  that 
which  Christianity  has  laid  down,  or  who  have  ad- 
mixed any  foreign  principles  with  the  principles 
which  she  teaches,  have  hitherto  proved  that  they 
have  only  been  "  sporting  themselves  with  their 
own  deceivings." 

It  is  aremarkable  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  which  confessedly  was  an  imperfect 
system,  are  laid  down  clearly  and  specifically  in 
the  form  of  an  express  code  ,  whilst  those  of  that 
purer  religion  which  Jesus  Christ  introduced  into 
the  world,  are  only  to  be  found,  casually  and  in- 
cidently  scattered,  as  it  were,  through  a  volume — 
intermixed  with  other  subjects — elicited  by  uncon- 
nected events — delivered  at  distant  periods,  and  for 
distant  purposes,  in  narratives,  in  di.-courses,  in  con- 
versations, ifl  letters.  Into  the  final  purpose  of 
such  an  ordination  (for  an  ordination  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be),  it  is  not  our  present  business  to 
inquire.  One  important  truth,  however,  results 
from  the  fact  as  it  exists  : — that  those  who  would 
form  a  general  estimate  of  the  moral  obligations  of 
Christianity,  must  derive  it,  not  from  codes,  but  from 
2»~inciples  ;  not  from  a  multiplicity  of  directions 
in  what  manner  we  are  to  act,  but  from  instructions 
respecting  the  motives  and  dispositions  by  which 
all  actions  are  to  be  regulated. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  follow,  that  in  the  in- 
quiry whether  war  is  sanctioned  by  Christianity, 
a  specific  declaration  of  its  decision  is  not  likely  to 
be  found.  If,  then,  we  be  asked  for  a  prohibition 
of  war  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  express  terms  of  a 
command,  in  the  manner  in  which  Thou  shalt  not 
kiii  is  directed  to  murder,  we  willingly  answer  that 
no  such  prohibition  exists  : — and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  the  argument.  Even  those  who  would  require 
such  a  prohibition  arc  themselves  satisfied  respect- 
ing the  obligation  of  many  negative  duties,  on  which 
there  has  been  no  specific  decision  in  the  New  Tes- 


tament. They  believe  that  suicide  is  not  lawful. 
Yet  Christianity  never  forbade  it.  It  can  be  shown, 
indeed,  by  implication  and  inference,  that  suicide 
could  not  have  been  allowed,  and  with  this  they 
are  satisfied.  Yet  there  is,  probably,  in  the  chris- 
tian Scriptures  not  a  twentieth  part  of  as  much 
indirect  evidence  against  the  lawfulness  of  suicide, 
as  there  is  against  the  lawfulness  of  war.  To  those 
who  require  such  a  command  as  Thou  shall  not 
engage  in  war,  it  is  therefore,  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  they  require  that  which,  upon  this  and  upon 
many  other  subjects,  Christianity  has  not  chosen  to 
give. 

We  refer  then,  first  to  the  general  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, because  we  think  that,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence  against  the  lawfulness  .of  war,  we  should 
possess,  in  that  general  nature,  sufficient  proof  that 
it  is  virtually  forbidden. 

That  the  whole  character  and  spirit  of  our  re- 
ligion are  eminently  and  peculiarly  peaceful,  and 
that  it  is  opposed,  in  all  its  principles,  to  carnage 
and  devastation,  cannot  be  disputed. 

Have  peace  one  with  another.  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another. 

Walk  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long- 
suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love. 

Be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one 
of  another;  love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  court- 
eous, not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  rail- 
ing. 

Be  at  peace  among  yourselves.  See  that  none 
render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man. — God  hath  called 
us  to  peace. 

Follow  after  love,  patience,  meekness. — Be  gentle, 
showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men. — Live  in  peace. 

Lay  aside  all  malice. — Put  off  anger,  wrath, 
malice. — Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger, 
and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from 
you,  with  all  malice. 

Avenge  not  yourselves. — If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. — Recom- 
pence  to  no  man  evil  for  evil. — Overcome  evil  with 
good. 

Now  we  ask  of  any  man  who  looks  over  these 
passages,  what  evidence  do  they  convey  respecting 
the  lawfulness  of  war  ?  Could  any  approval  or 
allowance  of  it  have  been  subjoined  to  these  instruc- 
tions, without  obvious  and  most  gross  inconsis- 
tency ?  But  if  war  is  obviously  and  most  grossly 
inconsistent  with  the  geueral  character  of  Christi- 
anity— if  war  could  not  have  been  permitted  by  its 
teachers,  without  an  egregious  violation  of  their  own 
precepts,  we  think  that  the  evidence  of  its  unlaw- 
fulness, arising  jrom  this  general  character  alone, 
is  as  clear,  as  absolute,  and  as  exclusive  as  could 
have  been  contained  in  any  form  of  prohibition 
whatever. 

To  those  solemn,  discriminative,  and  public  de- 
clarations of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  contained  in 
the  "  sermon  on  the  mount,"  a  reference  will  neces- 
sarily be  made  upon  this  great  question ;  and, 
perhaps,  more  is  to  be  learnt  from  these  declara- 
tions, of  the  moral  duties  of  his  religion,  than  from 
any  other  part  of  his  communications  to  the  world. 
It  should  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  injunc- 
tions which  follow,  that  he  repeatedly  refers  to  that 
less  pure  and  less  peaceable  system  of  morality 
which  the  law  of  Mo>es  had  inculcated,  and  con- 
tradistinguishes it  from  his  own. 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  I  say  unto 
you  that  ye  resist  not  evil;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also." — "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
enemy;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  euemies; 


bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you;  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you ;  for  if  ye  love  them| 
only  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye.  V 

There  is  an  extraordinary  emphasis  in  the  form I 
of  these  prohibitions  and  injunctions.  They  are| 
not  given  in  an  insulated  manner.  They  inculcate! 
the  obligations  of  Christianity  as  peculiar  to  itselfS 
The  previous  system  of  retaliation  is  introduced  j 
for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  it,  and  of  distin-B 
guishing  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the  pacific  i 
nature  of  the  new  dispensation. 

Of  the  precepts  from  the  mount  the  mostobviouu 
characteristic  is  greater  moral  excellence  and  su- 
perior purity.    They  are  directed,  not  so  immedi 
ately  to  the  external  regulation  of  the  conduct,  a:  I 
to  the  restraint  and  purification  of  the  affections  I 
In  another  precept  it  is  not  enough  that  an  unlaw  [i 
ful  passion  be  just  so  far  restrained  as  to  producijl 
no  open  immorality — the  passion  itself  is  forbidden! 
The  tendency  of  the  discourse  is  to  attach  guiltji 
not  to  action  only,  but  also  to  thought.    "  It  ha  , 
been  said,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whosoeve j 
shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  tbe  judgment;  bull 
I  say,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brothe  | 
without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgji 
ment."    Our  lawgiver  attaches  guilt  to  some  o| 
the  violent  feelings,  such  as  resentment,  hatred! 
revenge;  and  by  doing  this,  we  contend  that  h 
attaches  guilt  to  war.    War  cannot  be  carried  o  i 
without  these  passions  which  he  prohibits.  Ouw 
argument,  therefore,  is  syllogistical.    War  cannc  t 
be  allowed,  if  that  which  is  necessary  to  war  i 
prohibited. 

It  is,  however,  objected  that  the  prohibition!)) 
"Resist  not  evil,"  &c,  are  figurative;  and  ths( 
they  do  not  mean  that  no  injury  is  to  be  punishec  t 
and  no  outrage  to  be  repelled.    It  has  been  asket  > 
with  complacent  exultation,  what  would  these  act 
vocates  of  peace  say  to  him  who  struck  them  o 
the  right  cheek  ?    Would  they  turn  to  him  th 
other  ?  What  would  these  patient  moralists  say  tjj 
him  who  robbed  them  of  a  coat  ?    Would  thefl 
give  him  a  cloak  also?    What  would  these  philai 
thropists  say  to  him  who  asked  them  to  lend  a  hull 
dred  pounds  ?    Would  they  not  turn  away  ?  Thl 
is  argumentuni  adhominem  ;  one  example  amongjj 
the  many,  of  that  lowest  and  most  dishonest  of  all 
modes  of  intellectual  warfare,  which  consists  in  e:f 
citing  the  feelings  instead  of  convincing  the  unde  i 
standing.    It  is,  however,  some  satisfaction,  thai 
the  motive  to  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  warfaJI 
is  itself  an  evidence  of  a  bad  cause,  for  what  hone  I 
reasoner  would  produce  only  a  laugh,  if  he  we:l 
able  to  produce  conviction  ?    But  I  must  ask)  1 
my  turn,  what  do  these  objectors  say  is  the  meaniil 
of  the  precepts  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  "  resii 
not  evil?"    Does  it  mean  to  allow  bombardment 
devastation,  murder  ?    If  it  does  not  mean  to  allcl 
all  this,  it  does  not  mean  to  allow  war.  Wbl 
again  do  the  objectors  say  is  the  meaning  of  "  loll 
your  enemies,"  or  of  "  do  good  to  them  that  hal 
you  ?"    Does  it  mean  "  ruin  their  commerce"-! 
"sink  their  fleets" — "  plunder  their  cities" — "sho| 
through  their  hearts  ?"    If  the  precept  does  nl 
mean  all  this,  it  does  not  mean  war.    We  are,  the! 
not  required  to  define  what  exceptions  christianil 
may  admit  to  the  application  of  some  of  the  ptl 
cepts  from  the  mount  ;  since,  whatever  exceptioi 
she  may  allow,  it  is  manifest  what  she  does  m 
allow  ;  for  if  we  give  to  our  objectors  whatevl 
licence  of  interpretation  they  may  desire,  thl 
caunot,  either  by  honesty  or  dishonesty,  so  intcrpijfc 
the  precepts  as  to  make  them  allow  war.     I  woul 
however,  be  far  from  insinuating  that  we  are  L| 
without  any  means  of  determining  the  degree  a  I 
kind  of  resistance,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  lawfu| 
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v  although  I  believe  no  specification  of  it  can  hepre- 
\viously  laid  down  ;  for  if  the  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity had  been  multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  there 
|  would  still  have  arisen  many  causes  of  daily  occur- 
frence,  to  which  none  of  them  would  precisely  have 
[applied.  Our  business,  then,  so  far  as  written 
\rules  are  concerned,  is  in  all  cases  to  which  these 
[rales  do  not  apply,  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
'(those  general  principles  and  dispositions  which  our 
{religion  enjoins.  I  say,  so  far  as  written  rules 
l\are  concerned;  for  "if  any  man  lack  wisdom," 
land  these  rules  do  not  impart  it,  "  let  him  ask  of 
!God." 

■I  (To  be  continued.) 


S:l  From  the  London  Review. 

%  Condensing  Gases. 

*f  The  severe  frost  which  lately  set  in,  with  every 
5(1  prospect  of  a  recurrence  from  time  to  time,  natu- 
'a  rally  directs  the  attention  of  scientific  thinkers  to 
^the  effects  producible  by  intense  artificial  cold  upon 
^  different  substances.  The  most  obvious  action  of 
?scold  is  to  condense  gases  and  vapours  to  the  liquid 
Mfetate,  and  to  cause  bodies  in  the  latter  condition 
k  to  assume  the  solid  form,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
^ftaatter  of  interest  with  chemists  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther substances  which  were  ordinarily  known  as 
(gases  at  the  atmospheric  temperature,  would,  un- 
tlder  the  influence  of  extreme  cold,  obey  the  same 
'•paws  as  steam,  and  become  converted  into  either 
^liquids  or  solids.  On  this  subject  some  remarka- 
ble results  have  recently  been  obtained.  The  first 
r$who  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  of  the 
liquefaction  of  gases  was  Faraday.  Between  the 
)Bryears  1823  and  1844,  this  philosopher  succeed- 
ed in  coi  densing,  by  the  united  action  of  extreme 
:  cold  and  great  pressure,  most  of  the  known  gases 
;Kijinto  liquids,  leaving,  in  fact,  only  six,  namely : — 
"'"•oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  nitric 
TOxide,  and  coal  gas,  which  resisted  the  very  pow- 
erful means  which  he  employed  to  effect  the  de- 
!  sired  result.  The  purified  gases  were  first  pumped 

-  into  strong  glass  tubes,  until  in  some  cases  a  pres- 
L'sure  of  fifty  atmospheres  was  obtained,  the  gas  be- 
f'Hng  compressed  by  mechanical  means  alone  into 
-:  1  -50th  of  its  original  bulk.  Simultaneously  with  the 
faction  of  the  force-pump,  the  tubes  containing  the 
•  highly  condensed  gases  were  plunged  into  powerful 
/  freezing  mixtures,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  solid 
"^[carbonic  acid  and  ether,  in  some  instances  placed 
'Hin  a  vacuum  under  an  air-pump,  by  which  means 
,s!?temperatures  were  obtained  as  low  as  — 106  deg. 
j  Fahrenheit  in  the  air,  and  — 166  deg.  or — 170 
•e:*deg.  under  the  exhausted  receiver. 

M  These  pressures  and  temperatures  were  found 
■^lamply  sufficient  to  condense  all  gases  with  the  ex- 
^fception  of  those  above  named.  Chlorine  yielded 
i9fvery  easily,  becoming  reduced  to  a  limpid  fluid  of 
■'a  clear  yellow  colour;  sulphurous  acid,  and  like- 
'^wise  cyanogen,  ammonia,  arsenuretted  hydrogen, 
hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  euchlorine  and 
'4 carbonic  acid,  were  also  condensed  to  the  liquid  state 
:7by  means  of  the  reduction  of  temperature  alone, 
H  without  any  artificial  increase  in  pressure.  When 
:)  pressure  was  added  to  extreme  cold,  further  results 

-  were  obtained.  Several  other  gases,  such  as  fluoride 
"4  of  silicon,  phospburetted  hydrogen,  fluoride  of  boron, 
pi1  and  nitrous  oxide,  were  obtained  liquid,  and  many 
*f  of  them  frozen  to  solids.  By  employing  a  mixture 
:*jof  solid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  with  bisulphide  of 
#t  carbon,  and  placing  the  bath  under  an  exhausted 
l4  receiver,  M.  Natterer  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tem- 
rffl  perature  as  low  as  — 220  deg.,  but  even  then  was 

unsuccessful  in  condensing  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or 
Ij  nitrogen.    These  three  bodies  have  since  been  sub 
jected  to  every  imaginable  device  whereby  it  was 
likely  that  their  condensation  could  be  effected,  for 


not  only  was  thi$  desirable  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  but  their  physical  appearance  in  the  liquid 
or  solid  form  would  be  certain  to  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  their  true  positions  in  the  scale  of 
elementary  bodies;  there  being  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  hydrogen,  and  perhaps  nitrogen,  would 
prove  to  be  metallic  bodies ;  this  could  only  be 
definitely  ascertained  by  occular  observation.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  results  in  this  direction  have 
just  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Andrews,  whose  re- 
searches on  ozone  are  well  known  to  men  of 
science. 

This  chemist  is  engaged  at  the  present  time  in 
investigating  the  changes  of  physical  state  which 
occur  when  the  non-condensible  gases  are  exposed 
to  the  combined  action  of  low  temperatures  and 
far  greater  pressures  than  they  have  ever  before 
been  submitted  to.  The  compressed  gases  are  al- 
ways obtained  in  the  capillary  end  of  thick  glass 
tubes,  so  that  any  change  they  might  undergo  could 
be  observed.  By  making  use  of  the  elastic  force 
of  the  gases  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  water  as 
the  compressing  agent,  the  author  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  oxygen  gas  to  1 -300th  of  its 
volume  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Andrews  has  since  constructed  an  apparatus 
capable  of  effecting  the  compression  by  mechanical 
means,  and  obtains  pressures  which  are  only  limited 
by  the  capability  of  the  capillary  glass  tubes  to  re- 
sist them.  The  gases  are  furthermore  exposed  in 
their  highly  compressed  state  to  a  freezing-bath, 
capable  of  reducing  their  temperature  to  — 106 
deg.  F.  By  this  means  atmospheric  air  was  com- 
pressed to  l-370th  of  its  original  volume,  and  by 
the  united  action  of  pressure  and  intense  cold  it  was 
reduced  to  1- 675th,  in  which  state  its  density  was 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  water.  Oxygen  gas  was 
reduced  by  pressure  alone  to  l-324th  of  its  volume, 
and  by  the  joint  action  of  pressure  and  cold  to 
l-554th;  hydrogen,  by  the  united  action  of  pres- 
sure and  cold  to  l-500th;  and  nitric  oxide  by 
pressure  to  l-310th,  and  by  pressure  and  cold  to 
l-680th.  Notwithstanding  these  enormous  pres- 
sures, none  of  the  gases  gave  any  signs  of  liquefac- 
tion, even  at  the  greatest  condensation.  The 
amount  of  contraction  was  nearly  proportional  to 
the  force  employed,  till  the  gases  were  reduced  to 
from  about  l-300th  to  l-350th  of  their  volume; 
but  beyond  that  point  they  underwent  little  further 
diminution  of  volume  from  increase  of  pressure. 

The  reader  will  be  reminded  by  these  experi- 
ments of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Perkins  to  effect  similar 
results ;  by  exposing  atmospheric  air  to  the  pres- 
sure of  upwards  of  1100  atmospheres  he  succeeded 
in  compressing  it  to  such  a  degree  that  a  small 
portion  of  fluid  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
pressed column.  This  fluid,  however,  did  not 
wholly  recover  its  gaseous  state  when  the  pressure 
was  removed,  and  was  therefore  most  likely  water. 
It  had  no  taste,  and  did  not  act  upon  the  skin. 
Speaking  of  this  experiment  and  its  result,  Prof. 
Faraday  says  that  it  resembled  water,  but  that  if 
upon  repetition  it  be  found  to  be  the  product  of 
compressed  common  air,  then  its  fixed  nature  shows 
it  to  be  a  result  of  a  very  different  kind  to  'he 
ordinary  liquefactions  by  pressure,  and  necessarily 
attended  by  far  more  important  consequences. 

We  shall  await  with  interest  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Andrews'  further  researches  in  this  direction. 


Our  Christian  Tesmtionies. — Christians,  who 
would  strictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  their  religion, should  imitate  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  carefully  watched  that  their  god  Terminus, 
who  defined  their  limits,  should  never  recede ;  the 
first  step  of  his  retreat,  they  said,  would  be  the  de- 
struction of  their  security. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

NO  ONE  WITHOUT  INFUENCE. 

We  all  exert  an  influence  for  good  or  ill  on 
those  around  us,  and  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  such 
as  we  have,  is  exercised  for  the  benefit,  not  injury 
of  others.  Some  do  not,  apparently,  understand 
that  their  conduct  and  conversation  have  any  effect 
on  others,  and  do  not  perceive  the  responsibility 
that  attaches  to  them  for  the  example  they  set.  I 
remember  to  have  read  of  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred a  few  years  since  in  England,  illustrating 
the  influence  exerted  by  mere  children.  At  a  tem- 
perance meeting  a  lecturer,  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
fluence which  might  be  exerted  against  intemper- 
ance by  individual  faithfulness,  said,  "Every  one 
has  influence;  even  that  child  in  her  father's  arms 
has  influence."  As  he  said  this,  he  pointed  to 
where  a  man  stood  with  his  child.  "  That  is 
true !"  said  the  father,  with  fervent  emphasis. 
When  the  meeting  was  over,  the  man  came  to  the 
lecturer,  and  apologized  for  his  unseasonable  speak- 
ing, which  was  occasioned  by  a  sudden  outburst  of 
feeling,  overpowering  his  sense  of  the  proprieties 
of  time  and  place.  He  then  said,  "  I  was  a 
drunkard ;  but  as  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  a  public 
house  alone,  I  used  to  carry  this  child.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  public  house  one  night,  hearing  a 
great  noise  inside,  she  said,  'Don't  go,  father!' 
'  Hold  your  tongue,  child  !'  '  Please,  father,  don't 
go  !'  '  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say  !  Presently,  I 
felt  a  big  tear  fall  on  my  cheek.  I  could  not  go 
a  step  further.  I  turned  round  and  went  home, 
and  have  never  been  at  a  public  house  since,  thank 
Grod  for  it.  I  am  now  a  happy  man,  and  this  little 
girl  has  done  it  all ;  and  when  you  said  that  even 
she  had  influence,  I  could  not  help  saying,  '  That's 
true.'" 

Eternity  can  alone  disclose  the  influence  we  have 
exerted  on  earth.  Without  doubt  every  one  who 
has  mingled  in  society,  has  at  times  through  heed- 
ess  words  or  inconsiderate  and  improper  actions 
evilly  affected  others.  Who  of  us  but  can,  in  looking 
back  over  our  own  lives,  remember  cases  in  which 
we  feel  convinced  such  must  have  been  the  effect 
of  things  said  or  done  by  ourselves.  In  some  of  these 
we  may  perhaps  have  the  consoling  reflection,  that 
Divine  grace  has  preserved  those  most  liable  to 
have  been  affected  thereby  from  permanent  injury ; 
but  in  others,  having  lost  sight  of  the  parties,  we 
cannot  tell  what  their  conduct  since  has  been. 
Well  do  I  remember  at  least  one  case,  in  which  a 
decidedly  evil  influence  was  exerted  by  me,  but 
how  permanent  its  effects  may  have  been,  I  cannot 
find,  as  all  trace  of  the  injured  one  has  been  lost 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Often,  during  that  pe- 
riod, has  conscience  knocked  at  the  door  of  memo- 
ry, with  this  matter  in  hand,  and  has  awakened 
sorrowful  emotions. 

Sometimes  in  after  life,  we  have  very  afflicting 
evidence  given  us  of  sad  consequences  which  have 
resulted  from  the  actions  of  our  unregenerate  days, 
and  sometimes  from  the  mis-steps  we  have  made 
even  after  a  spiritual  awakening,  and  when  we 
were  in  the  main  desirous  of  doing  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  A  case  of  the  former  kind  comes 
to  mind.  An  individual  who,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  had  lived  according  to  the  leadings  of  the 
prince  of  the  air,  the  spirit  which  rules  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,  who  had  been  a  frequenter 
of  theatres,  and  had  given  free  course  to  his  unre- 
generate nature,  having,  through  the  quickening, 
heart-changing  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  witness- 
ed the  work  of  regeneration  cleansing  his  heart, 
believed  himself  called  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel of  life  and  purity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  long 
after  this,  he  was  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  im- 
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peDitent  sinner,  one  who  had  been  an  acquaintance 
of  bis  in  tbe  days  of  bis  wicked  career,  who,  at  tbat 
awful  moment,  when  be  was  about  closing  bis 
earthly  existence,  told  the  terror-struck  preacher 
that  his  soul  was  forever  lost,  but  that  it  was  his 
evil  example  which  had  led  him  to  destruction.  It 
was,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  principally  in  his 
going  to  the  theatre,  tbat  bis  example  had  encour- 
aged this  person,  then  a  youth,  in  breaking  through 
the  hedge  of  christian  restraint  which  had  before 
kept  him  from  that  place.  The  attendance  there 
led  almost  unavoidably  to  base  companionship ; 
his  course  of  degradation  was  rapid,  and  he  now  felt 
heaven  was  lost  to  him  forever.  Despair  was  his 
portion,  even  on  this  tide  of  the  grave,  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  he 
could  feel  no  hope ;  he  could  see  no  light.  By 
him,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  felt  as  a  righteous 
Judge,  whose  only  salutation  would  be,  "Depart, 
ye  wicked,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  tbe 
devil  and  his  angels." 

Such  was  the  death-bed  of  this  poor  misled  man, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  remorse,  knew  not  even  to 
taste  the  sweet  sorrow  of  repentance.  The  agony 
was  not  alone  on  his  part.  Bitter  were  the  feel- 
ings of  the  man  whose  example  had  given  him  an 
impetus  down  tbe  pathway  of  ruin.  He  clung  to 
his  bedside ;  he  agonized  with  him;  he  agonized 
for  his  poor,  lost  soul ;  and  when  death  closed  up 
the  last  avenue  of  hope,  his  anguish  was  of  a  cha- 
racter to  be  mitigated  only  by  a  fresh  feeling  of 
that  boundless  love,  which,  in  Christ  Jesus,  can 
save  the  lost,  can  change  the  leopard's  spots,  yea, 
can  make  the  very  unclean  white  as  snow. 

Samuel  Fothergill,  looking  over  the  crimes  of 
his  youth,  the  injuries  his  evil  course  of  conduct 
had  produced  to  others,  declared  that  for  this,  it 
seemed  the  sword  would  not  pass  from  his  house 
forever.  He  had  witnessed,  through  heartfelt  re- 
pentance and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  free  par- 
don for  all  his  sins,  yet  the  anguish  at  times  came 
upon  him,  when  he  thought  of  those  whom  his  ex- 
ample may  have  contributed  to  centre  where  the 
worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 

No  true  christian,  however  deep  the  anguish  of 
soul  he  has  already  experienced,  for  the  evil  he 
has  committed,  however  well  assured  he  has  been 
that,  in  the  unutterable  love  of  God  through  Christ 
Jesus,  all  has  been  forgiven,  could  look  upon  one, 
who,  through  the  influence  of  his  example,  has  been 
led  into,  and  continues  in  sin,  without  experiencing 
renewed  sorrow  of  60ul.  Some  influence  for  evil 
is  often  exerted  by  us,  even  after  the  main  bent  of 
our  minds  is  towards  holiness,  and  when  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  our  hearts  is  the  promotion  of  purity, 
and  the  increase  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  How 
sorrowful  would  be  the  feeling,  if  upon  looking  on  a 
poor  brother  or  sister,  evidently  widely  straying 
from  the  paths  of  Truth,  we  should  feel  a  convic- 
tion that  they  had  been  walking  feebly  and  fal- 
teringly,  yet  with  honest  intent,  when  we,  by  harsh 
rebukes,  sarcastic  reflections  or  the  manifestation 
of  uncalled-for-prejudices,  turned  them  aside,  and, 
through  the  awakening  in  them  of  resentful  feel- 
ings, have  been  one  cause  of  their  sorrowful  wan- 
derings, and  increasing  departure  from  true  peace. 


It  may  startle  Englishmen,  but  I  most  positively 
and  confidently  say  that  England  cannot  match 
Upper  Austria,  I  will  uot  say  for  two  hundred 
miles,  but  even  for  twenty.  England,  doubtless, 
has  the  first  agriculture  iu  the  world ;  no  other 
land  grows  as  much  produce  comparatively  with 
the  powers  of  its  soil ;  her  cattle  of  every  kind  are 
absolutely  unrivalled  ;  and  she  has  parks  and  coun- 
try-houses whicb  I  in  vain  looked  for  here.  But 
Upper  Austria  exhibits  what  England  docs  not — 


a  care  of  cultivation,  an  excellence  of  condition  in 
farm-houses,  farm-yards,  and  cottages — a  uniform- 
ity which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  no  rival. 
The  whole  region  looks  as  if  it  were  a  model  farm, 
and  the  houses  and  buildings  seem  as  if  they  were 
just  fresh  out  of  the  carpenter's  and  painter's 
hands.  I  looked  very  keenly  on  both  sides  of  the 
way,  and  I  could  not  discover  a  single  thatch  which 
required  repair,  or  a  single  piece  of  wood  which 
required  repainting,  or  a  single  head  of  land  not 
carefully  tilled  to  its  extreme  margin,  or  a  single 
farm-house  that  was  not  in  perfect  order.  That 
is  a  sight  which  Upper  Austria  may  safely  chal- 
lenge England  to  display.  We  know  very  well 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  about  England  without 
seeing  hovels  in  decay,  cottages  crying  out  for  re- 
pairs, farm-yards  overflowing  with  slovenliness, 
fields  presenting  a  disgraceful  contrast  to  the  skill 
and  intelligence  which  its  neighbours  prove  the 
country  to  possess.  This  is  the  remarkable  point. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  English  agriculture  stands  on  a 
much  higher  level  than  the  Austrian  ;  but,  also 
taken  as  a  whole,  Upper  Austria  shows  a  universal 
and  uniform  care  and  excellence,  on  its  own  basis, 
which  England  may  envy,  but  does  not  imitate. — 
Correspondent  of  the  Press,  Vienna. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Considerations  suggested  by  the  2^'esent  Position 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  at  large. 

It  has  often  appeared  that  a  brief  review  of  the 
principal  internal  troubles  which  have  afflicted 
our  religious  Society  during  the  last  thirty-five 
years  with  some  remarks  thereon,  would  be  of  ser- 
vice— not  only  for  the  information  of  the  younger 
portion  of  its  members,  who  may  feel  an  interest 
in  its  concerns,  and  be  gradually  preparing  to  take 
the  places  of  the  elders,  but  that  it  may  also  have 
a  tendency,  in  this  day  of  unsettlement,  to  keep  the 
minds  of  Friends  generally  to  what  should  be  a 
leading  object,  viz  :  the  upholding,  in  the  meekness 
of  wisdom,  and  in  all  their  fullness  and  simplicity, 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Truth ;  believing 
as  we  do  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  com- 
mitted them  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  to  this 
people,  about  two  centuries  ago,  for  the  promotion 
of  His  own  blessed  cause  in  the  earth. 

From  the  service  of  Truth  must  be  excluded  .all 
personal  and  selfish  motives  and  lower  springs  of 
action,  which  ever  mar  and  destroy  the  work  of  the 
Lord  ;  introducing  strife  and  contention  in  the  let- 
ter, in  place  of  that  which  can  alone  qualify  us  to 
promote  His  cause  ;  for  "  except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it;  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but 
in  vain." 

It  was  in  getting  from  this  foundation  and  de- 
pendent state,  so  necessary  for  the  true  labourers 
to  stand  in,  that  the  minds  of  many  were  led 
into  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  way  paved 
for  the  introduction  and  spread  of  that  unsound- 
ness in  christian  principle,  known  as  Hicksism,  in 
the  further  development  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
many  were  led  into  a  state  bordering  upon  infidel- 
ity. These  exercising  the  perverted  reasoning 
powers  upon  various  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
perhaps  calling  the  results  openings  of  Truth,  were 
finally  brought  through  the  subtlety  of  the  enemy 
of  all  good  into  a  denial  of  "  the  Lord  that  bought 
them." 

Thus  was  introduced  into  the  society  a  most  la- 
mentable state  of  things — strife,  confusion  and  di- 
vision. Aud  notwitbstaudiug  the  concern  and  la- 
bours of  faithful  Friends  to  counteract  it,  and  the 
efforts  used  to  clear  the  society  from  the  imputa- 
tions of  holding  such  sentiments,  and  their  evident 


disagreement  with  our  christian  principles,  the  e 
fects  have  been  indeed  sorrowful,  not  only  with 
our  own  borders,  but  also  in  lessening  the  con 
dence  of  other  religious  professors  in  the  soundne 
of  our  doctrines.  Thus  the  way  has  been  mu< 
closed  for  the  spreading  of  those  vital  principles 
the  Christian  religion,  as  they  have  been  alwa 
held  by  sound  Friends. 

While  at  first  but  few  comparatively  were  tl 
open  advocates  of  these  poisonous  sentiments,  t] 
superficial  state  as  to  religion  of  too  many  at  th 
period,  presented  a  condition  of  mind  but  litl 
prepared  to  withstand  their  influence ;  and  hen 
many  were  carried  away  with  the  current  from  v 
rious  causes — some  innocently  through  a  want 
that  perception  which  a  deeper  religious  experien 
would  have  given  them,  others  through  person 
and  social  considerations.  And  thus  has  been 
tailed  an  evil,  the  extent  of  which  it  would  be  ii 
possible  to  estimate  in  its  past,  present  and  futu 
consequences  to  all  who  may  be  involved  in  it. 

May  it  please  our  heavenly  Father,  in  the  rich 
of  His  grace,  to  open  the  hearts  of  all,  especially  tl 
innocent  and  sincere  among  that  people,  and  dra 
them  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  Holy  Spii 
into  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  they,  with  all 
us,  may  be  led  to  see  tbe  only  ground  of  hope  th 
we  really  have  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  evi 
the  forgiveness  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
Lord  and  Redeemer — through  whom  alone  we  ha 
access  to  God  ;  and  that  they  may  see  how  it 
that  "  every  man  that  hath  heard  and  learned 
the  Father,  cometh  unto  Christ."  These  are  gre 
and  solemn  mysteries,  yet  unspeakably  precio 
truths  to  those,  who  have  really  witnessed  that  n« 
birth,  without  which  we  "  cannot  see  the  kingdo 
of  God,"  or  know  it  established  in  our  hearts 
that  heavenly  divine  kingdom  that  cometh 
with  observation,"  but  is  within.  "  This  is  li 
eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and  Jes 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent;"  who  also  gave  hh 
self  as  that  one  offering,  "  whereby  are  perfect 
forever  them  that  are  sanctified." 

Unless  a  diligent  watch  is  maintained,  one 
parture  is  liable  to  beget  another,  and  hence  the 
was  soon  an  appearance  of  danger  from  the  opr. 
site  quarter.  A  class  of  Friends  not  discernh| 
the  true  ground  of  the  Hicksite  errors,  and  whei 
they  had  their  root,  in  their  own  wisdom,  it  is  I 
be  feared,  went  about  to  guard  the  society  again! 
a  supposed  tendency  to  lapse  in  that  way ;  at  t]| 
same  time  endeavouring  to  conciliate  other  prl 
fessors,by  setting  forth  more  prominently  the  soun  l 
ness  of  our  faith  as  to  what  has  been  called  til 
"  outward  part  of  Christianity."  Many  took  psji 
in  this  effort,  and  there  has  been  a  leaven  at  won! 
almost  ever  since  the  out-going  of  Elias  Hicll 
which  in  its  fuller  development  now  seeks  to  chantt 
the  original  ground  of  the  society — insomuch  thl 
with  its  views  thus  modified,  little  would  remain  I 
distinguish  it  from  other  protectant  professil 
churches,  unless  it  be  our  testimonies  against  wa 
oaths  aud  a  man-made  and  paid  ministry.  Am 
with  reference  to  the  latter — if  an  inclination  il 
the  work,  a  supposed  qualification  to  expoum 
Scripture,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful,  are  the  chl 
incentives  for  engaging  in  it,  it  might  not  be  Ion 
before  the  other  arrangement,  (which  ou  some  al 
counts  may  be  preferable,)  would  also  be  in  til 
duced,  as  it  affords  tbe  opportunity  for  selecticl 
and  pny  insures  regularity.  Indeed,  it  is  in  til 
way  easy  to  explain  how  the  various  systems  I 
ministry  now  in  use  have  gradually  come  to  be  I 
established.  In  each  of  these  the  starting  poil 
has  been  in  a  departure  from  tbe  life  aud  power! 
Truth,  a  virtual  denial  of  the  headship  of  Chrl 
in  his  church  ;  a  holding  the  form  of  christiaim 
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'is  a  profession,  while  denying,  or  not  waiting  to 
lit  jel  its  living  influence  to  quicken  and  make  alive, 
mil  With  regard  to  many  or  the  evil  consequences 
*i  rowing  out  of  the  course  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his 
«t  jllowers,  the  society  has  been  comparatively  clear 
si  jr  many  years,  but  the  difficulties  now  upon  us 
a  ppear  to  arise,  as  has  been  remarked,  from  an  at- 
enipt  to  substitute  what  has  been  termed  "  Modern 
tl  Quakerism,"  for  the  ancient  faith  and  practices  of 
tl  friends. 

tt  i  We  have  thus  seen  how  from  evil  seed  sown  in 
itlrround  too  well  prepared  for  its  reception,  sprang 
:» ilicksism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  tendency  toward 
Tiipiscopalian  views  on  the  other — the  one  leading 
t  o  rank  infidelity,  the  other  to  substitute  a  senti- 
wuental,  theoretical  faith  for  one  remarkable  for  its 
itiiuiplicity  and  practical  nature.  The  growth  of 
s  he  latter  defection  has  been  gradual,  but  wide- 
spread. For  years  past  there  have  been  circulated 
tEihroughout  the  society  publications  whose  tenden- 
ies  are  in  that  direction,  which  have  been  eagerly 
et  aid  hold  of  by  a  large  number  prepared  to  receive 
tiheir  views  as  an  advance  upon  primitive  Quaker- 
ism, and  better  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  a  more  en- 
lightened age.  In  this  way,  it  is  feared,  a  class  of 
I  uperficial  religionists  has  been  begotten,  with  a 
til  eal  outstripping  their  religious  experience,  and 
:!t,iews  which,  if  carried  to  their  legitimate  result, 
*QUSt  lead  the  society  back  again — if  not  to  the 
jji'weak  and  beggarly  elements,''  at  least  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  letter,  and  on  the  will  and  wis- 
1  .oru  of  men. 

re,  Under  a  concern  for  the  preservation  of  Friends 
k  very  where  in  the  faith  and  practices  of  their  fore- 
Drathers,  Philadelphia  from  time  to  time  was  con- 
is  trained  to  point  out  to  other  Yearly  Meetings  the 
&+:round  of  its  anxiety.  But  instead  of  producing 
tihe  desired  results,  these  labours  of  love  met  with 
lint  little  response  in  an  official  way,  although  there 
anae  reason  to  believe  the  minds  of  many  exercised 
sanembers  in  various  parts,  were  relieved  and 
: strengthened  by  the  concern  thus  manifested. 

In  1845,  the  organization  of  the  Society  in  New 
ujingland  was  broken,  as  a  result  consequent  upon 
fehe  action  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  case  of 
q.jlohn  Wilbur.  This  Friend  had  long  been  deeply 
niigoncerned  in  witnessing  the  spread  of  those  super- 
ficial views  we  have  already  noted,  and  after  vainly 
ii  tideavouring  to  arouse  his  fellow- members  in  New 
ingland  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  he  was  for- 
ally  disowned.  A  comparatively  small  number 
pffho  sympathized  in  his  concern,  now  withdrew 
lofu  the  body  at  large,  and  thus  was  effected  a 
iparation  in  New  England  Yearly  Meeting. 
White  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  did  not  see 
orlts  way  to  continue  its  epistolary  correspondence 
...  vith  the  "  larger  body"  in  New  England,  so  called, 
J|t  was  not  prepared  to  open  a  communication  with 
:  j  be  Meeting  organized  by  John  Wilbur  and  his 
friends,  although  strongly  sympathizing  with  them 
las)  their  trials.  On  the  contrary,  all  other  Yearly 
iipleetiug^,  with  one  exception,  continued  tbeir  cor- 
respondence with  the  body  by  whom  J.  W.  had 
iui|ieen  disowned;  thereby  increasing  the  feeling  of 
ye  arrangement  toward  Philadelphia,  which  had  al- 
es ready  appeared  in  consequence  of  the  stand  it  had 
Jaken. 

ei  In  1849,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadel- 
phia felt  it  to  be  its  duty,  to  examine  into  the 
;5#aoses  of  difficulty  in  New  England,  with  a  view 
:0  bring  about  if  possible,  between  the  two  bodies 
.  iow  claiming  to  be  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
t  re-union  upon  the  right  ground.    In  the  course 
t4!>f  their  investigation  they  became  convinced  that, 
'  although  the  manner  in  which  this  separation 
»as  effected,  was  not  such,  as,  we  think,  affords  a 
jjj  precedent  safe  to  be  followed  in  the  organization 


of  a  Yearly  Meeting,"  yet  that  the  doctrinal  views 
held  by  J.  W.  and  his  friends  were  sound  and 
orthodox,  and  that  they  had  been  improperly  de- 
nied the  rights  of  membership  in  the  Society. 

The  course  pursued  by  London  Yearly  Meeting 
leading  to  a  belief  that  it  was  strongly  in  the  in- 
terest of  new  views  on  doctrine  and  discipline, 
tended  to  encourage  their  growth  in  this  country, 
and  probably  to  bring  about  a  serious  division  in 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  1855.  The  new  body 
then  organized,  was  recognized  by  all  the  Year- 
ly Meetings  except  Philadelphia,  which  still  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  a  consistent  and  steady 
course  in  opposition  to  the  dividing  spirit  which 
was  abroad,  and  fully  recognizing  the  body  of 
which  Benj.  Hoyle  was  Clerk,  as  the  ancient  and 
legitimate  Yearly  Meeting,  could  not  approve  of 
the  new  organization,  and  issued  an  Epistle  to  the 
body  from  which  it  bad  seceded.  For  although 
there  are  doubtless  many  estimable  Friends  who 
united  with  the  separatists  at  that  time,  yet  as  a 
body  claiming  to  be  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio, 
they  could  have  no  just  title ;  being,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  prominent  disciplinarian  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  "  a  disorderly  organization." 

Separation  having  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
settlement  in  the  existing  difficulties,  the  tendency 
to  a  similar  course  was  now  manifested  in  Phila- 
delphia itself,  where  it  has  been  urged  by  Friends 
taking  opposite  ground,  as  the  only  effectual  method 
of  clearing  the  Society  of  its  various  maladies. 
Thus  many  who  were  well  concerned,  not  abiding 
in  the  patience  nor  waiting  for  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  Truth  to  instruct  and  lead  them,  have 
been  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  dividing  spirit, 
thereby  sadly  complicating  the  difficulties,  and 
weakening  their  own  hands  for  labouring  harmo- 
niously with  their  brethren  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Church. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  now  felt  the  im- 
portance of  increased  watchfulness  and  care,  in 
order  to  feel  after  the  mind  of  Truth  with  regard 
to  its  future  movements  as  a  body,  with  desires 
to  remove  as  much  as  might  be,  from  its  own  de- 
liberations, whatever  tended  to  draw  its  attention 
to  mere  outside  issues,  not  essential  to  the  great 
question  in  hand.  To  avoid  entanglements,  and 
fearing  lest  under  the  existing  unsettlement,  the 
epistolary  correspondence  so  long  continued  with 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  was  degenerating  into  a 
merely  formal  intercourse,  Philadelphia  believed  it 
right  in  1857  to  suspend  it  for  the  present,  without' 
exception,  thereby  rendering  its  pojition  singularly 
isolated. 

Having  been  more  prominently  engaged  than 
most  others  in  efforts  to  protect  its  own  members,  as 
well  as  the  Society  at  large,  from  dangers  which 
it  believed  impending,  it  is  not  strange  that  Phila 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  did  not  see  its  way  to 
adopt  the  same  course  that  had  been  taken  by 
other  co-ordinate  bodies  of  Friends.  In  its  action 
with  reference  to  the  division  in  New  England,  it 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  what  appeared  im- 
partial and  right,  and  instead  of  hastily  admitting 
the  claim  of  either  "  body"  to  be  considered  the 
true  Yearly  Meeting,  it  recommended,  after  care- 
ful and  weighty  deliberation,  that  both  should  en- 
deavour to  get  into  such  a  disposition  as  would 
enable  them  to  be  rightly  re-united  and  the  harmo- 
ny restored. 

Nothing  that  has  since  transpired  has  shaken 
our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and  it 
would  have  been  indeed  a  blessing  had  it  been 
acted  upon  by  all  parties.  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  could  consistently  have  taken  no  other 
course,  and  it  was  done  under  a  sense  of  the  gui- 
dance, as  it  believed,  of  the  great  Head  of  the 


Church,  and  ought  not  to  have  produced  uneasi- 
ness, or  led  to  estrangement  in  feeling  on  the  part 
of  its  sister  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  later  separation  in  Ohio  being  so  clearly 
against  established  principles  of  church  government 
and  regularity  of  proceeding,  the  course  taken 
with  reference  to  it  by  most  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  other  ground 
than  the  want  of  sufficient  examination  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  thereby  leading  into  hasty  de- 
cision. 

Since  the  lamentable  separation  just  referred  to, 
there  have  been  set  up  several  new  organizations, 
each  of  which  claim  to  be  a  genuine  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends.  These  have  had  their  origin  with 
such  as  sympathized  with  the  "  smaller  body"  in 
New  England,  yet  who  thought  the  burden  under 
which  they  laboured  on  account  of  the  deficiencies 
so  apparent  in  the  Society  had  become  too  heavy 
for  them  ;  and  believing  that  their  own  weight  in 
their  respective  Meetings  had  been  very  much 
lessened,  they  sought  relief  in  separating  from  their 
brethren.  Most  of  the  Friends  who  have  seen  fit 
to  take  this  course,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
are  sound  in  the  faith  of  the  Society,  and  honestly 
concerned  for  what  they  suppose  may  contribute  to 
its  preservation;  but  there  has  been  too  apparent 
a  degree  of  restiveness  under  their  burdens,  which 
might  have  been  checked  by  seeking  after  a  greater 
depth  in  the  life  of  Truth,  and  more  willingness  to 
bear  in  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  the 
trials  which  might  be  meted  out  to  them  for  his 
"body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church."  Had  these 
kept  their  places  among  the  brethren,  steadily  la- 
bouring for  the  faithful  support  of  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  Truth,  the  harmony  of  the  body 
might  have  been  still  preserved,  and  those  serious 
complications  avoided,  which  have  followed  the 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  resorted  to  as  a  sum- 
mary means  of  relief  from  the  singular  trials  of  our 
day. 

These  brief  allusions  have  thus  been  made  to 
well-known  transactions,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  view  of  the  trying  circumstances  under 
which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  felt  itself 
led  into  the  course  adopted  by  it,  and  to  enable 
Friends  everywhere  to  appreciate  correctly  the  po- 
sition it  occupies. 

When  we  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed  ;  the  momentous  interests  in- 
volved, or  underlying  the  difficulties  in  the  Socie- 
ty, together  with  the  various  degrees  of  growth  in 
religious  experience  among  its  own  members,  and 
the  diversities  of  disposition  and  mental  capacity, 
it  is  scarcely  strange  that  some  under  the  influence 
of  an  undue  and  intemperate  zeal  on  the  one  hand, 
have  run  beyond  the  requirements  of  Truth,  and 
so  added  to  the  afflictions  of  the  Church — while 
some  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current  on 
the  other  side,  and  net  judging  as  to  the  source  of 
it  or  its  tendency,  have  increased  the  burden. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  on  either 
hand,  the  main  question  in  all  its  importance  re- 
mains the  same — the  preservation  of  our  Society 
upon  its  true  and  original  foundation.  Hence,  how 
critical  has  our  situation  become,  and  how  impor- 
tant that  we  should  get  into  and  be  kept  under  that 
living  concern  with  which  Truth  itself  invests  the 
mind  ;  avoiding  any  disposition  on  the  one  hand 
that  would  carry  us  beyond  the  true  medium,  or 
on  the  other  beguile  into  a  course,  whereby  the 
position  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  might  be  compro- 
mised, and  the  right  grouud  it  may  have  held  be 
in  anywise  abandoned.  It  may  be  in  the  ordering 
of  best  Wisdom  that  it  should  stand  perfectly  still, 
until  brought  into  a  situation  to  move  with  safety 
under  the  openings  and  leadings  of  Christ  the  Good 
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Shepherd.  Herein  love  will  not  be  wanting  in  us 
toward  the  whole  family,  however  outwardly  sepa- 
rated— and  our  own  spirits  being  in  full  subjection, 
"Wisdom  will  be  justified  of  all  her  children." 
We  should  also  see  in  this  condition,  whether  we 
are  free  from  all  prejudice  or  resentment,  and  know 
an  entire  willingness  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
alone  may  have  "  free  course  and  be  glorified." 
One  of  our  chief  concerns  would  then  be,  to  know 
how  far  each  of  us  ought  to  go,  and  for  what  end, 
and  when  we  ought  to  stop  or  stand  still,  lest  haply 
we  should  be  fighting  our  own  battles  and  Dot  the 
Lord's.  A  due  regard  also  for  each  other's  judg- 
ment as  well  as  feelings,  would  be  apparent  on  all 
sides,  and  having  tenderly,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
expressed  our  own  views  as  to  matters  that  may 
be  in  hand,  we  should  be  more  willing  to  submit 
than  contend.  In  this  spirit,  they  who  are  rightly 
exercised  that  the  Truth  only  may  prevail  amongst 
us,  would  find  their  judgments  carry  more  weight 
with  those  who  differed  from  them,  than  if  even 
the  right  thing  were  urged  in  a  harsh  and  censo- 
rious spirit. 

Thus  the  Truth  would  be  maintained  in  the 
meekness  and  wisdom  of  the  Lamb — not  to  gratify 
self  under  a  guise,  or  to  save  our  own  reputations 
for  wisdom  as  men,  or  to  advance  ourselves  into 
positions  of  influence  in  the  visible  Church.  The 
weight  and  power  of  Truth  would  then  be  the  au- 
thority of  our  Meetings — not  the  mere  prevalence 
of  strong  opinions;  and  as  a  disposition  thus  to  lay 
down  our  own  wills  prevailed  generally  amoDgst 
us,  the  Lord  would  undertake  His  own  cause,  and 
once  more  "  bless  His  people  with  peace." 

If  our  Religious  Society  was  raised  up  to  bear 
before  the  world  a  consistent  testimony  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  and  a  more 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  Head-ship  of 
Christ  in  his  church,  how  fearfully  important  was 
the  trust  committed  to  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth; 
and  if  they  were  called  to  revive  primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  the  simplicity  of  its  faith  and  practice, 
can  we  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
fessing church,  or  that  of  the  world  at  large  in  our 
day,  believe  that  this  mission  is  accomplished  1 
There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  history  of  our 
early  Friends,  that  they  were  chosen  instruments 
in  the  Lord's  hand  for  exalting  His  name  in  the 
earth,  and  that  the  work  prospered  through  them. 
Let  us  see  to  it,  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  build 
upon  this  goodly  foundation  a  superstructure  in 
which  man's  wisdom  is  too  apparent,  and  of  mate-' 
rials  which  the  Lord  will  not  own. 

Our  lot  has  fallen  upon  a  day  when  the  hand  of 
Him  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  is  evi- 
dently stretched  over  them,  frustrating  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  and  bringing  to  nothing  the  under- 
standing of  the  prudent.  His  judgments  are  in- 
deed in  the  earth,  visiting  national  sins  with  His 
divine  retributions;  and  it  is  through  these,  that 
the  "  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteous- 
ness." With  our  finite  comprehensions,  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fearful  importance  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  immense  consequences 
involved  in  the  turnings  and  overturnings  which 
arc  taking  place  around  and  among  us.  It  has 
often  been  through  the  wide-spread  calamities  which 
follow  such  commotions,  that  the  church  has  been 
quickened  or  awakened  to  new  advances  toward 
that  purity  in  which  it  is  designed  she  should  shine 
forth.  Well,  therefore,  will  it  be  for  us  as  a  people, 
that  we  be  found  occupying  that  high  position, 
which  we  have  been  called  on  to  fill,  even  as  a 
beacon  or  a  way-mark,  whereto  may  be  drawn  all 
who  are  seeking  after  those  more  spiritual  views  of 
the  early  church,  which  have  bceu  so  much  over- 
looked by  the  great  mass  of  professing  christians, 


but  which,  as  we  believe,  were  revived  in  their  full- 
ness and  simplicity  by  our  worthy  predecessors. 

Instead  then  of  seeking  in  our  own  creaturely 
wisdom  and  activity  to  promote  what  we  may  think 
the  interests  of  the  blessed  cause,  let  us  remember 
that  the  Lord's  spiritual  house  can  be  built  only  of 
living  stones  of  His  own  preparing ;  and  that  when 
in  our  zeal  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  Master-builder, 
his  work  is  marred  in  our  hands,  and  that  glorious 
day  retarded,  when  "  righteousness  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

May  we,  dear  Friends,  of  every  age  and  condition, 
turn  inward  to  that  Light  which  first  led  us  as  a 
people,  for  a  qualification  rightly  to  labour  in  our 
several  allotments,  neither  shrinking  from  service, 
nor  pressing  forward  beyond  those  limits  which  the 
truth  would  set  for  each  one  of  us.  Under  this  ex- 
ercise we  should  be  individually  led  to  inquire  what 
part  we  may  have  had,  through  unwatchfulness  or 
unfaithfulness,  in  bringing  upon  the  Church  those 
afflictions  which  now  oppress  her ;  and  in  that  ability 
which  God  giveth,  seek  first  to  rebuild  against  our 
own  dwellings  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  Zion. 

The  day  calls  loudly  for  a  deepening  in  the  root 
of  religion,  in  order  that  nothing  be  done  through 
strife  or  vain-glory,  or  under  those  impulses  which 
may  be  mistaken,  by  the  inexperienced  in  spiritual 
things,  for  divine  requirings.  And  as  we  individu- 
ally grow  in  that  life  which  is  "  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,"  the  church  in  its  official  acts  will  manifest 
that  it  seeks  nothing  but  the  honour  of  its  Holy 
Head  ;  while  these  will  bear  evidence  that  like  his 
people  of  old,  we  move  only  when  he  moves,  and 
stand  still  when  the  cloud  is  upon  the  tabernacle. 
If  therefore  the  present  be  a  day  when  the  call  is 
"  to  thy  tents,  oh  Israel!"  let  us  obey — remember- 
ing the  injunction  to  that  chosen  people  formerly 
— "  in  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved,  in 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 


William  Kingstone,  who  with  his  toes  wrote  ou 
his  accounts,  shaved  and  dressed  himself,  saddlec 
and  bridled  his  horse,  threw  sledge  hammers,  am 
fought  a  stout  battle,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious 

— Cuthbert  Bede's  Glencreggan. 
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Educated  Feet, — Who  can  tell  to  what  uses  the 
feet  and  toes  could  be  put,  if  a  necessity  arose  for 
a  full  development  of  their  powers  ?  There  is  a 
way  of  educating  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  hand  or 
the  eye  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  an  educated 


Unhallowed  efforts  to  spread  the  Knowledge  oj 
the  Gospel  with  the  anticipation  of  a  day  of  ca- 
lamity, which,  if  permitted,  will  try  the  foundation 
of  all. — As  to  the  increased  efforts  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  but  little  fruit  can  be  ex- 
pected, so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  so  blended 
with  the  inventions  and  contrivance  of  man.  ] 
verily  believe  this  is  one  great  means  of  preventing 
the  people  from  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
gospel,  which  remains  to  be  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."  If  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
turned  to  an  inward  and  vital  knowledge  of  this 
work,  there  would  be  some  hope ;  provided  the 
teachers  themselves  were  really  called  to  and  quali- 
fied for  the  work;  and  not,  as  is  to  be  feared  too 
many  of  them  are,  strangers  to  the  inward  work 
themselves. 

In  my  apprehension,  nothing  short  of  a  day  ol 
calamity  will  bring  the  people  to  their  senses,  and1 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  simplicty  and  humility ;! 
which  in  the  end  would  prove  an  unspeakable  bless- ' 
ing,  if  happily  it  were  the  means  of  turning  their 
attention  to  the  true  Teacher  in  their  own  hearts 
who  giveth  life  to  those  that  hear  and  obey  him, 
and  would  cause  them  to  cease  from  man  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,"  by  whom  they  have  been 
so  long  kept  in  darkness.  That  so  those  abomina 
tions  which  are  set  up  and  standing  in  the  place 
of  the  true  Christian  religion,  and  which  make  the 
earth  so  destitute  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  may 
forever  be  swept  away  from  its  surface. 

Should  such  a  day  be  permitted,  it  will  certainly 
try  the  members  of  our  highly  professing  Society, 
and  show  who  are  on  the  foundation  that  standeth 
sure ;  these  will  be  preserved  as  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Lord's  hand,  from  "the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones," 
but  the  chaff, — :such  as  have  nothing  but  an  empty  y 
profession  to  stand  upoD,  will  assuredly  be  scattered 
before  the  storm. — Daniel  Wheeler. 
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foot  can  be  made  to  do.  We  know  that  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  Indians  were  taught  to  draw 
their  bows  with  their  feet,  as  well  as  with  their 
hands,  and  J.  E.  Tennent  tells  us  that  this  is  done 
up  to  the  present  time  by  the  Rock  Veddahs,  of 
Ceylon.  And  nearly  all  savage  tribes  can  turn 
their  toes  not  only  to  good,  but  bad  account;  like 
the  aborigines  of  Australia,  who,  while  they  are 
cunningly  diverting  your  attention  with  their  hands, 
are  busily  engaged  in  committing  robberies  with 
their  toes,  with  which  they  pick  up  articles  as  an 
elephant  would  with  his  trunk.  So  also  the  Hindoo 
makes  his  toes  work  at  the  loom,  and  weaves  with 
them  with  almost  as  much  dexterity  as  with  his  fin- 
gers. The  Chinese  carpenter  will  hold  the  bit  of 
wood  he  is  planing  by  his  foot,  like  a  parrot,  and  will 
work  a  grindstone  with  his  feet.  The  Banaka  tribe, 
who  are  the  most  famous  cauoc-meu  on  the  West 
African  coast,  will  impel  their  light  canoes,  (weigh- 
ing only  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,)  with  great  ve- 
locity over  the  waves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
use  the  foot  to  bail  out  water;  and  when  they 
would  rest  their  arms,  one  leg  is  thrown  out  on 
either  side  of  the  canoe,  and  it  is  propelled  with 
the  feet  almost  as  fast  as  with  a  paddle.  There 
was  also  Monsieur  Ducornet,  who  died  only  four 
years  ago,  who,  although  he  was  born  without 
bands,  was  brought  up  an  artist,  and  who  annually 
exhibited  at  the  Louvre  pictures  paiuted  by  his  feet. 
Then  there  was  Thomas  Roberts,  the  armless  hunts- 
man to  George  Barlow,  whose  feet  were  made  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  hands.    And  there  was 


Statistics  of  French  Poultry. — The  whole  coun 
try  rears  30,960,000  hens,  yielding  3,715,200, 
000  eggs,  of  the  value  of  1 48,608,000  francs  ($29,- 
721,600).  When  to  this  we  add  the  value  of  fowls 
as  food,  the  number  of  cocks,  pullets,  and  capons, 
we  find  that  the  entire  produce  of  poultry  in  France 
may  be  valued  at  182,880,000  francs  (§36,576, 
000).  But  while  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  ac- 
tual produce  of  France  at  the  present  time,  an  im 
mence  increase  may  be  calculated  upon.  By  an 
improved  system  of  feeding,  and  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  laying  eggs  by  means  of  artificial  heat, 
the  grand  total  is  enlarged  from  the  amount  just 
named  to  835,640,000  francs  ($167,128,000) 
Esrsrs  are  consumed  in  Paris  to  the  amount  of  3,- 
784,243  pounds  weight  annually;  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  couutry  they  constitute,  along  with  ba 
con,  the  principle  food  of  the  inhabitants.  France, 
as  already  mentioned,  exports  to  England,  in  eggs 
and  poultry,  to  the  valu'*  of  6,000,600  francs  an- 
nually ($1,200,000),  and  also  largely  to  Russia, 
Spain  and  Switzerland. 
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It  is  the  broken,  contrite  spirit  that  the  Lord  re- 
gards ;  it  is  the  heart  that  wears  the  costly  robe  of 
sweet  humility,  in  which  the  lowly  Jesus  makes 
His  blessed  abode. 


They  who  are  the  least  in  their  own  opinion, 
walking  in  humility,  in  circumspection  and  godly 
fear,  are  the  greatest. 
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on  Adulteration  in  Silk  Fabrics. — What  is  Jute  I 
la  a  question  often  asked  by  the  general  reader, 
m  his  article,  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the 
im  ast  India  trade,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
cent  great  fire  of  London.  It  has  been  demon- 
rated  that  it  is  a  rather  unsafe  article  to  stow  away, 
> j  ]  account  of  its  ignition,  and  tendency  to  sponta- 
J  jous  combustion.  It  is  also  unsafe  in  another 
,„  irticular,  for  it  is  the  great  adulteration  of  silk. 

ute  is  the  fibre  of  a  species  of  hemp,  (botanically 
SJ,  )eakiDg.  the  corchorus  capsularas,)  which  is  grown 
1  l  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  in  Bengal.  The  same 
j  ass  of  men  who  put  shoddy  into  cloth,  logwood 
jjito  a  villainous  compound,  and  then  call  it  port 
1  ine,  adulterate  silk  with  Jute.  It  has  a  lustrous, 
jjlky  appearance,  and  the  fraud  is  not  easily  de- 
te  cted.  A  recent  English  writer  in  the  Techno- 
^  \gist  says  that,  thanks  to  jute,  there  is  scarcely  a 
\^ece  of  sound  genuine  silk  woven  in  the  country, 
[j  nd  the  consequence  is,  that  the  so-called  silk  fabrics, 
Mistead  of  lasting  from  generation  to  generation — 
^3  they  did  in  the  times  of  our  grandmothers  and 
reat-grandmothers — barely  last  the  brief  period 
f  the  latest  new  fashion.  The  reason  of  this  is 
Dj  ndent — for  in  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  market, 
is  necessary  to  cause  it  to  almost  putrefy,  in  order 
1  >  develope  the  fine  silky  character  so  much  valued 
|k  the  jute  intended  for  export.  In  India,  the  cloth 
B  lade  from  the  fibre  is  much  stronger  and  more 
j  urable,  because  they  do  not  take  such  care  in  steep- 
,  kg  it  for  home  consumption.  In  Ure's  "  Philoso- 
]  hy  of  Manufacture,"  (newest  edition,)  a  writer  says 
j  f  jute,  "  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  cotton  warps  of 
heap  broadcloths,  and  also  with  silk,  and,  from  its 
l,  istre,  can  scarcely  be  detected."  Why  cannot 
"  ite  be  turned  to  more  honourable  purposes  than 
dulteration?  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  says  that  its 
I  production  admits  of  unlimited  extension,  and  who 
'  nows  but  the  great  paper-rag  and  cotton  question 
|  lay  be  somewhat  solved  by  jute? — N.  Y.  Journal 
f  Commerce. 

Gifts  in  the  CJiurch  to  be  used  in  the  Power  of 
j  he  Resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus. — Dear  friends, 
■e  patient  in  the  exercise  of  your  gifts  and  services, 
nd  take  no  offence  at  any  time,  because  what  seems 
o  be  clear  to  you  is  not  presently  received  by  others  ; 
i  et  all  things  in  the  church  be  propounded  with  an 
i  .wful  reverence  of  Him  that  is  the  head  and  life  of 
who  said,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
j  ogether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
S  hem."    Therefore  let  all  beware  of  their  own 
•  pirits,  and  keep  in  a  gracious  temper,  that  so  they 
i"  nay  be  fitted  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God, 
'  vhose  house  we  are,  if  we  keep  upon  the  foundation 
''  hat  God  hath  laid  ;  and  such  he  will  build  up, 
1  md  teach  how  to  build  up  one  another  in  him.  And 
'  :S  every  member  must  feel  life  in  himself,  and  all 
)  rom  one  Head,  this  life  will  not  hurt  itself  in  any, 
5  jut  be  tender  of  itself  in  all ;    for  by  this  one  life 
)f  the  Word,  ye  were  begotten,  and  by  it  ye  are 
'  lourished  and  made  to  grow  into  your  several 
Services  iu  the  church  of  God.    It  is  no  man's  learn- 
'  ng  nor  artificial  acquirements  ;  it  is  no  man's  riches. 
i  ior  greatness  in  this  world ;  it  is  no  man's  elo- 
3  ijuence  or  natural  wisdom,  that  makes  him  fit  for 
'  government  in  the  church  of  Christ :  all  hisendow- 
]  nents  must  be  seasoned  with  the  heavenly  salt,  his 
spirit  be  subjected,  and  his  gifts  passthrough  the  fire 
)f  God'8  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  his  praise  and  honour, 
'  ,hat  so  self  being  baptised  into  death,  the  gifts  may 
'  )e  used  in  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  the  life 
3  jf  Jesus  in  him. — Philadelphia  Discipline. 


It  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  a  chris- 
'  ;ian  mind  to  be  much  employed  about,  and  pleased 
^  with,  the  covering  of  the  body. 


Invention  of  the  Saw. — This  useful  tool  was 
invented  by  Daedalus,  according  to  Pliny;  but 
Apollodorus  says  the  inventor  was  Telus.  It  is 
stated  that  the  latter,  having  found  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  snake,  employed  it  to  cut  through  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  then  formed  an  instrument  of  iron  like 
it.  Beecher  says  the  saw-mills  were  invented  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  this  is  not  so,  it  ap- 
pears, for  they  were  erected  in  Madeira  in  1420,  and 
at  Breslau  in  1427.  Norway  had  the  first  saw- 
mill in  1 530.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from 
Mary  of  England  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  describes 
a  saw-mill  there  in  1555.  In  England,  saw-mills 
had,  at  first,  the  same  fate  with  printing  in  Turkey, 
the  crane  in  Strasbourg,  &c,  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce them  were  violently  opposed  ;  and  one  erected 
by  a  Dutchman,  in  1663,  was  forced  to  be  abandoned. 

 ♦  ♦  

Justification  and  Sanctification,  with  the  Uni- 
versal Privilege  of  the  Lord's  People. — Do  we  deny 
Jesus  Christ  and  justification  through  his  righteous- 
ness, because  we  make  the  sufficiency  thereof  of  a 
more  universal  extent  than  ye  1  or  because  we  love 
whole  Christ  so  much,  and  his  seamless  garment, 
that  we  will  not  have  him  divided  1  Nay,  we  dare 
not  divide  justification  and  santification,  neither 
confound  them  :  we  have  felt  the  blood  and  the 
spirit  distinct,  yet  inseparable.  Neither  canst  thou 
think  we  make  void  the  Scriptures,  because  we  hon- 
our the  Spirit,  which  was  before  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  and  bear  testimony  against  all  who  deny 
the  Spirit's  immediate  teachings  to  be  the  univer- 
sal privilege  of  the  Lord's  people. — Lilias  Skene. 

Height  of  Lakes. — It  is  very  remarkable  that 
many  of  the  larger  lakes  «.re  situated  high  above 
the  sea.  The  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  between  Bo- 
livia and  Peru,  South  America,  and  which  is  12,- 
850  feet,  or  nearly  2|  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  170  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  70 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Soundings  of  120 
fathoms  have  been  taken  near  the  shore,  and  the 
depth  farther  out  is  believed  to  be  greater.  The 
great  North  American  lakes  are  from  230  feet 
to  310  feet  only  above  the  sea  level.  The  lake 
Luzerne,  the  highest  water  navigated  by  steamers 
in  Europe, is  1406  feet  above  the  sea;  Chautauque 
lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  which  is  the 
highest  lake  yet  navigated  by  steam  in  America,  is 
1306  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lake  Titi- 
caca would,  if  the  vessels  could  be  got  there,  float 
all  the  navies  of  the  world. 
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SECOND  MONTH  1,  1862. 

In  the  columns  of  this  number  of  our  Journal, 
will  be  found  a  communication  entitled  "  Consid- 
erations suggested  by  the  present  Position  of  Phil- 
adelphia Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  large." 

It  has  been  prepared  by  a  Friend  or  Friends, 
who,  we  believe,  have  taken  little  or  no  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing alluded  to  in  it,  and  is  the  result  of  religious 
concern  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  at  large, 
uninfluenced  by  party  feeling.  Commending  it  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers,  we  leave  it  to 
speak  for  itself. 

The  accumulating  evidence  forced  upon  the  no- 
tice of  all  who  are  not  determined  not  to  see,  of 
great  departures,  in  many  parts  of  the  Society, 
from  its  original  principles  and  testimonies,  and 
from  its  long  observed  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment, render  the  concern  and  labour  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  to  maintain  those 


principles  and  testimonies  inviolate,  and  to  guard 
their  members  from  the  inroads  of  the  novel  views 
afloat,  increasingly  important.  Both  these  meet- 
ings have  had,  and,  in  all  probability,  must  con- 
tinue to  have,  severe  trials  to  bear,  but  these 
should  not  be  permitted  to  abate  their  godly  zeal 
for  the  support  of  the  good  cause,  nor  yet  to  pre- 
vent their  members  from  cherishing  and  manifest- 
ing sincere  religious  interest  in  their  brethren  of 
other  meetings,  who  are  bound  to  the  same  law 
and  to  the  same  testimony. 

Friends  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  have  long  had 
much  to  suffer  from  the  unkind  and  unbrotherly 
course  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  towards  them;  but 
we  trust  that  many  among  them  have  learned  to 
endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  both  seek  for  and  experience  that  support  and 
consolation  in  their  large  share  of  affliction  for  the 
body's  sake,  which  is  far  better  than  any  mere  ex- 
ternal recognition  of  church  fellowship,  however 
desirable  that  may  be.  They  have  the  heart-felt 
sympathy  of  many  within  the  limits  of  those  meet- 
ings which  have  recognized  those  who  separated 
from  them,  who  earnestly  desire  their  encourage- 
ment, and  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  that 
they  may  inherit  the  blessing  of  divine  preserva- 
tion. 

Information  received  from  numerous  reliable 
sources  in  Great  Britain,  leaves  no  doubt  that  very 
many  Friends,  there  continue  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  separatists  from 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  by  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing; being  convinced  that  thereby  it  sadly  lapsed 
from  the  ground  it  had  previously  occupied,  and 
disregarded  the  rules  and  precedents  in  such  cases 
that  had  heretofore  been  binding  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  But  the  measure  was  carried  out  by  the 
party,  which  before,  and  more  alarmingly  since 
then,  has  been  so  assiduous  in  modifying  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  that  meeting,  iu  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  thereby  secure  an  organization 
in  Ohio  which  would  more  fully  sympathize  with  it. 

Further  effects  of  so  many  Yearly  Meetings 
sanctioning  the  disorganization  of  the  Society,  by 
acknowledging  those  who  separated,  as  a  co-ordi- 
'nate  body  with  themselves,  must  continue  to  de- 
velope as  time  passes  away.  As  that  act  shut  out 
all  the  members  of  the  legitimate  Yearly  Meeting, 
who  maintained  their  allegiance  to  it,  from  the 
possibility  of  being  attached  by  certificate  to  the 
meetings  subordinate  to  those  Yearly  Meetings, 
within  the  limits  of  which  they  might  move  to  re- 
side, it  necessarily  compelled  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits  it  has 
heretofore  occupied,  and  to  take  care  that  where 
its  members  settled  in  sufficient  numbers,  they 
should  have  the  benefits  of  regularly  constituted 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  and  for  discipline;  so 
that  they  shall  be  kept  under  the  care  of  the  body, 
marriages  be  properly  accomplished,  and  the  whole- 
some discipline  of  the  Society  duly  administered. 
How  many  such  meetings  have  been  organized  we 
do  not  know.  This  may,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
effect  important  and  unlooked  for  changes. 

We  should  rejoice  at  any  and  every  indication 
on  the  part  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  to  recognize 
the  right  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ings to  exercise,  under  what  they  believe  to  be 
Divine  guidance,  the  same  independent  judgment 
as  themselves;  and  to  accord  to  them,  in  the  stand 
they  have  felt  called  on  to  make,  a  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  what  has  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of 
Truth ;  and  it  would  give  us  great  joy  could  we 
see  the  way  open  for  a  harmonious  re-union  on  the 
ancient  immoveable  foundation  of  Quakerism.  But 
the  Society  has  not  yet  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  the  attempted  modification  of  its  faith  and  prac- 
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ices.    Until  that  is  accomplished  more  fully,  and 
hose  members  or  meetings  which  are  dissatisfied 
with  its  doctrines  and  testimonies,  have  generally 
withdrawn  or  been  deprived  of  their  influence,  they 
will  continue  to  obstruct  a  change  for  the  better. 

In  the  mean  time  it  behooves  ali  who  reaily  de- 
sire tbe  welfare  of  the  Society,  whether  they  be  in 
Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  or  else- 
where, by  close  watchfulness  over  their  own  spirits, 
and  a  humble  walk  in  the  path  of  self-denial,  to 
seek  to  be  clothed  upon  with  meekness  and  wisdom 
from  above,  that  so  they  may  hasten  the  coming  of 
such  a  blessed  re-union ;  and  while  standing  faith- 
fully at  the  posts  assigned  them,  by  their  christian 
love  and  charity,  effectually  extend  the  invitation 
to  all  around  them,  come  and  "  have  fellowship 
with  us;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father 
and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ."  Individual  faith- 
fulness is  the  only  means  for  restoration  of  the 
body  to  soundness  aDd  unity.  As  that  more  gen- 
erally prevails,  the  members  walking  by  the  same 
rule  and  minding  the  same  thing,  will  all  speak 
the  same  language  and  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  and  the  churches  dwelling  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  be 
multiplied. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. —  Congress. — The  recent  proceedings 
have  not  been  of  much  importance.  A  resolution  to  ex- 
pel Senator  Bright,  of  Indiana,  for  alleged  treasonable 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  has  occasioned  a  long  and 
earnest  debate  in  the  Senate.  A  bill  has  passed  both 
houses,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  two  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  War.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
speech  upon  the  war,  declared  his  belief  that  the  North 
cannot  conquer  the  South  so  long  as  the  war  is  waged 
on  present  principles.  He  contended  that  the  slaves 
who  are  now  aiding  the  rebellion,  must  be  made  the  al- 
lies of  the  North,  and  that  to  effect  this,  they  must  be 
set  free,  and  arms  placed  in  their  hands.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  have  reported  a  bill  to  authorize 
another  issue  of  treasury  notes.  It  proposes  to  legalize 
as  lawful  tender  in  all  money  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try, United  States  notes  of  circulation,  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,000,  including  the  fifty  million  issue,  under  the 
act  of  Seventh  month  last.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
issue  of  $500,000,000  of  six  per  cent,  bonds.  This  cir- 
culation and  all  other  audited  demands  upon  the  trea- 
sury, are  made  convertible  into  public  stocks  bearing 
six  per  cent,  interest,  and  having  twenty  years  to  run. 

The  U.  S.  Army. — Sickness  in  the  camps  near  Wash- 
ington has  increased  rapidl}r  of  late,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  continued  wet  and  cloudy  weather.  It  is  said 
there  is  not  much  serious  disease  among  the  soldiers. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  that  two  Commission- 
ers be  appointed  to  visit  Richmond,  Va.,  and  wherever 
else  prisoners  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  United  States 
may  be  held,  and  there  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
needful  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  such  prisoners  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  such  extent  as  the  rebel  authorities  may 
permit. 

Hostilities. — The  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  bordering  upon  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sound?, 
are  represented  to  bo  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  Burnside  expedition  landing ia  that  region.  On  the 
27th  alt.,  the  first  reliable  information  was  received  from 
the  Bnrnside  expedition  since  it  left  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  1  llli  and  12th  ult.  It  had  encountered  violent  storms, 
which  had  greatly  delayed  the  progress  of  the  vessels, 
and  caused  the  wreck  of  several.  Among  those  lost  were 
the  steamers  City  of  New  York  and  Pocahontas,  the  gun- 
boat Zouave  and  some  smaller  vessels.  Only  thirteen 
lives  had  been  lost.  Much  greater  difficulty  than  was 
expected  had  been  found  in  crossing  the  bar  at  Pamlico 
Sound.  No  vessels  drawing  over  seven  and  a  half  feet, 
could  enter,  nor  could  any  drawing  over  thirteen  feet 
cross  the  outside  bar.  Despite  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, Gen.  Burnside  had  succeeded  in  gelling  over 
the  bar  one  half  of  his  vessels,  all  the  gun-boats  and 
7000  troops.  When  last  heard  from,  the  weather  had 
become  fivourable.  anil  it  was  believed  ihe  remainder  of 
the  vessels  and  troops  would  reach  their  destination, 
without  further  loss.  When  the  expedition  left  the 
Chesapeake,  it  consisted  of  125  vessels  of  all  classes, 
many  of  them  being  small  transports. 


A  large  rebel  force,  said  to  be  17,000  under  General 
Jackson,  has  advanced  as  tar  west  as  Romney,  Va.,  and 
destroyed  portions  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

An  expedition  sent  from  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  Ben- 
ton and  Bloomfield,  surprised  a  body  of  rebels,  and  took 
eighty  prisoners,  with  a  quantity  of  arms,  horses,  &c. 

The  engagement  last  week,  near  Somerset,  Ky.,  in 
which  Gen.  Zollickoffer  was  killed,  appears  to  have  been 
correctly  reported.  The  rebels  sustained  a  decisive  de- 
feat, losing  several  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  with  14  cannon,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  1200  horses  and  mules.  The  Federal  troops  had 
39  men  killed  and  127  wounded.  A  despatch  from  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  says  that  the  defeated  army  had  rallied,  and 
would  make  a  stand  at  Monticello,  Ky.,  near  the  Ten- 
nessee line. 

The  state  of  the  roads,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
armies,  is  such  as  to  render  military  operations  almost 
impossible. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  (Va.)  papers  mention 
the  death  of  ex-President  Tyler  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Democrat  says,  that  the  militia 
have  been  called  out  in  thirty-three  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina,  in  order  to  repel  the  anticipated 
invasion  of  the  seaboard.  One-third  of  all  the  men  en- 
rolled are  required  to  muster  immediately. 

The  Savannah  Republican  states  that  Cedar  Keys,  a 
group  of  small  islands,  close  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
had  been  captured  by  the  United  States  ships  of  war. 
This  place  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  across  Florida. 

At  the  latest  dates,  all  was  quiet  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.  The  steamer  Atlantic  had  conveyed 
1525  bales  of  cotton  to  New  York.  Over  sixty  vessels 
were  at  Port  RoyaL 

The  steamer  Kate,  of  Charleston,  ran  the  blockade,  and 
arrived  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  on  the  18th,  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton. 

A  large  meeting  of  the  French  residents  of  New  Or- 
leans was  held  in  that  city  on  the  10th,  to  devise  some 
means  of  leaving  the  city  and  the  South.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  United  States 
forces  at  Ship  Island  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  the  U,  S.  government. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  391.  A  very  destruc- 
tive fire  occurred  on  the  24th,  in  Bridge  street,  and  an- 
other, on  the  25tb,  in  Fulton  street.  A  number  of  houses 
and  much  valuable  property  were  destroyed.  Total  loss 
by  tbe  two  fires  estimated  at  $500,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  221.  The  appro- 
priations, during  1861,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  $629,233.  The  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  fire  department  reports  the  total  estimated 
loss  by  fire  during  the  last  year  to  be  $343,290.  There 
are  190  fire  companies  with  27  steam  engines,  46  hand 
engines,  116  hose  carriages,  and  78,100  feet  of  hose. 

The  Delaware  Lotteries. — A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Legislature,  and  has  passed  one  branch  of  it, 
which  repeals  the  iniquitous  lottery  grant,  and  declares 
its  privileges  void. 

New  Mexico. — The  latest  advices  state  that  Gov.  Con- 
nelly had  called  on  tne  entire  militia  of  the  territory  to 
resist  the  invasion  from  Texas.  That  portion  of  the  re- 
bel forces  which  threatened  Fort  Craig,  finding  it  too 
strongly  defended,  retreated  without  risking  an  attack. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tations  on  the  27th  ult.  New  York — Chicago  spring 
wheat,  $1.30  ;  red  winter  Western,  $1.42  ;  Amber  Ken- 
tucky, $1.45  ;  mixed  corn,  65  cts.  ;  white  Baltimore,  75 
cts.  ;  rye,  85  cts.  ;  oats,  421  cts.  Philadelphia — Penn- 
sylvania red  wheat,  $1.32  a  $1.35  ;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.50  ; 
rye,  72  cts.  a  73  cts.;  yellow  corn,  57  cts.;  white,  56 
c's. ;  old  yellow,  59  cts. ;  oats,  38  cts.  a  39  cts.  ;  Penn- 
sylvania barley,  68  cts.  a  75  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $4.50  a 
$4.62  ;  flax  seed,  $2.10  ;  Timothy,  $1.75. 

FoBEIGtf. — Great  Britain. — News  from  England  to  the 
12th  ult.  Information  had  been  received  of  the  surren- 
der of  Mason  and  Slidell.  A  Cabinet  council  which  was 
summoned  for  the  14th,  had  been  countermanded,  Se- 
cretary Seward's  despatch  having  been  considered  in  a 
council  held  on  the  9th.  The  London  Times  understands 
that  an  answer  will  be  returned  expressing  gratification 
at  the  disavowal  of  Commander  Wilke's  act,  and  accept- 
ing the  satisfaction  rendered.  As  to  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  law  of  neutrals,  the  government  will  decline 
any  answer  until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting the  whole  note  to  their  law  officers.  The  general 
expression  of  the  press  and  of  the  people  appeared  to  be 
that  of  great  satisfaction  with  the  course  pursued  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  surrendering  the  rebel  Commis- 
sioners. The  London  Times  has  a  strong  editorial  on 
the  reception  due  to  Mason  and  Slidell  on  their  expected 
arrival;  says  they  are  about  the  most  worthless  booty 
it  would  be  possible  to  extract  from  the  Americans,  hav- 
ing been  long  known  as  blind  and  habitual  haters  aud 
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revilera  of  England.  The  Times  trusts  that  Englishmer 
will  not  give  these  fellows  anything  in  the  shape  of  ar 
ovation.  The  civility  due  to  a  foe  in  distress  is  all  the; 
can  claim.  England  has  returned  them  good  for  evil 
and  even  now,  if  they  can,  they  will  be  only  glad  to  en 
tangle  her  in  a  war  with  the  United  States.  Englant 
would  have  done  just  as  much  to  rescue  two  negroes, 
let  Mason  and  Slidell,  therefore,  pass  quietly  on  theii 
way,  and  have  their  say  with  any  body  who  may  wist 
to  listen  to  them.  The  other  journals  advise  a  similai 
course.  The  war  excitement  has  occasioned  England  a 
needless  expense  in  warlike  preparations  of  at  leasl 
$10,000,000.  The  Times  thinks  when  the  bills  are  ali 
in,  it  will  be  found  to  be  double  that  sum. 

The  feeling  in  France  is  said  to  be  that  of  great  satis 
faction  at  the  pacific  termination  of  the  Trent  affair. 

The  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg  publishes  an  article 
congratulating  Seward  upon  the  uprightness  and  intel 
ligence  of  his  policy,  and  demanding  that  the  Trent  in 
cident  may  become  the  starting  point  of  negotiations  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Powers  of  common  principles 
upon  the  question  of  the  neutral  flag.  It  also  expects 
England  to  give  the  world  solemn  guarantees  for  the 
future  by  signing  a  convention  which,  by  insuring  uni- 
versal respect  for  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  would 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  mark  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

The  privateer  Nashville  remained  at  Southampton 
The  government  had  observed  the  strictest  neutrality]  lonth 
towards  her,  and  nothing  whatever  had  been  permitted  jany 
to  be  done  to  the  vessel,  but  what  was  absolutely  neces-i 
sary  to  make  her  seaworthy.  Neither  powder,  guns  nor 
munitions  of  war  had  been  put  on  board.  The  United 
States  war  steamer  Tuscarora  had  arrived  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  was  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  Nashville. 
The  Tuscarora  was  anchored  about  a  mile  from  the  dock 
mouth,  with  her  fires  banked  up,  and  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice  if  the  Nashville  attempted  to  go  to  sea.  k  u 

The  pirate  Sumter  was  reported  to  have  left  Cadiz, 
for  Southampton.  It  was  said  that  Spain  would  pro- 
tect the  prisoners  brought  by  the  Sumter. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  of  the  11th  says,  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found regret  and  indignation  has  been  aroused  in  France, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  by  the  vindictive  attempt  to  IB 
destroy  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  sinking  vessels 
laden  with  stone  at  its  entrance.  The  Times  protests  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  such  proceedings,  and  asserts 
that  no  belligerent  has  the  right  to  resort  to  such  a  war- 
fare. 

The  London  money  market  was  easy.  The  bank  rate 
has  been  reduced  to  2  J  per  cent.  Money  was  plentiful 
at  2^  for  the  best  bills.  Consols  had  advanced  1J  per 
cent.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  excited.  Sales 
of  the  week,  168,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans,  mid- 
dling, 13frf.  Stock  in  port,  565,000  bales,  including 
248,000  American.  The  market  for  breadstuff's  was  dull, 
at  a  small  decline. 

Affairs  in  Russia  contiuue  to  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  peasantr}-,  it  is  affirmed,  are  absolutely  persuaded 
that  the  decree  which  comes  into  operation  in  1863,  se- 
cures ihem  not  only  their  liberty  but  their  lands.  They 
refuse,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
proprietors,  and  threaten  to  resist  by  force  any  demand 
for  rent.  This  is  openly  admitted  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
papers,  and  it  seems  more  than  possible,  unless  the  pea- 
santry can  be  disabused,  the  Emperor  will  have  no  course 
but  to  grant  their  expectations,  thus  ruining  all  land- 
holders but  those  who  hold  unsettled  land.  The  Em- 
peror has  issued  a  ukase  to  explain  to  the  malcontents 
the  true  state  of  affairs. 
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Died,  on  the  19th  day  of  Twelfth  month,  1861,  near 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Joseph  B.  Coopeu,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Iladdonfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. 

 ,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth 

month,  1861,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  Alice, 
daughter  of  George  M.  and  Alice  Baverstick.  During 
her  short  illness  she  gave  evidence  that  her  mind  was 
stayed  on  Divine  support,  and  has  left  the  consoling  be- 
lief that,  through  the  mercy  of  her  dear  Saviour,  she 
has  been  happily  gathered  to  the  fold  of  rest  and  peace. 
Jjst  before  her  departure,  she  remarked  that  she  was 
growing  cold,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  ;  glory,  glory." 
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The  Origin  of  Infusoria. 
It  is  a  well  kDown  fact  that  animal  and  vegeta- 
>le  matters  during  their  decay  become  infested 
rith  countless  numbers  of  minute  animalcules.  A 
ittle  hay  or  a  few  leaves  soaking  three  or  four 
ays  in  water,  appears  to  produce  millions  of  them. 
Che  name  of  Infusoria  has  been  given  to  them, 
»ecause  they  were  discovered  in  vegetable  infusions, 
;nd  in  such  liquids,  and  indeed  in  all  places  where 
lecomposition  of  organic  matter  is  going  on,  they 
ippear  to  exist  with  a  few  exceptions,  over  the 
?hole  earth.  From  this  universal  distribution, 
heir  infinite  number,  their  constant  association  with 
lecaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  their  power 
»f  withstanding  the  extremes  of  temperature — 
lome  species  being  able  to  endure  the  heat  of  boil- 
ng  water,  and  some  the  cold  of  zero — we  may 
•easonably  infer  that  they  perform  an  important 
>art  in  the  economy  of  nature,  yet  what  that  office 
3  has  been  involved,  with  the  source  from  whence 
hey  are  derived,  in  great  obscurity.  In  endea- 
vouring to  account  for  the  certainty  with  which 
hese  creatures  under  certain  circumstances  ap- 
jear,  some  microseopist?,  unable  to  discover  any 
jerms  from  which  they  might  have  originated,  have 
jeen  disposed  to  consider  them  the  result  of  spon- 
aneous  generation.  A  theory  of  spontaneous  gene- 
•ation  is,  however,  both  unsatisfactory  and  uuscien- 
ific,  and  although  advocated  by  men  of  distin- 
guished reputation  and  supported  by  apparently 
decisive  experiment,  it  cannot,  we  may  firmly  be- 
ieve,  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
sature,  nor  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  more  careful 
nvestigation.  Quite  recently  a  great  deal  of  light 
aas  been  thrown  by  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  a 
distinguished  French  chemist,  on  the  whole  subject 
if  their  origin  and  growth,  and  the  effects  produced 
■  joy  them,  and  which  have  also  revealed  a  great 
unany  interesting  facts.  It  was  during  some  ex- 
'weriments  upon  the  nature  of  fermentation  that 
I  (Pasteur's  attention  was  arrested  by  the  repeated 
\  presence  of  animalcules  in  his  liquids — finding  that 
•  whenever  a  certain  kind  of  fermentation  was  going 
on,  then  and  there  two  or  three  kinds  of  microscopic 
animalcules  with  unvarying  constancy,  swarmed 
before  him,  accompanied  frequently  with  minute 
fungi  or  mould  plants.  Being  thus  led  to  vary  his 
experiments  to  determine  the  question  whether 
these  organisms  were  or  were  not  essential  to  the 


process,  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  so  long 
as  neither  animalcules  nor  fungi  were  present,  fer- 
mentation did  not  take  place,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  when  one  or  both  of  these  were  present, 
fermentation  did  take  place — in  other  words  that 
their  presence  and  the  process  of  fermentation  were 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  Having  es- 
tablished this  point,  he  sought  to  determine  how 
the  occurrence  of  these  bodies  or  at  least  their 
development  in  his  fluids  could  be  prevented,  and 
devised  the  following  experiments,  which,  while 
they  show  conclusively  that  these  organisms  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  germs,  in  his  li- 
quids, as  of  seeds  in  a  proper  soil,  and  that  these 
germs  are  derived  from  the  great  reservoir  of  them, 
— the  atmosphere, — confirm  also  the  statement  of 
the  connection  between  them  and  fermentation. 
An  easily  decomposable  fluid  contained  in  a  flask 
connected  with  a  platina  tube,  was  made  to  boil 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  any 
germs  existing  in  it,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  The 
flask  was  then  refilled  with  air  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  flask  remained  for  an 
indefinite  time,  even  at  a  temperature  of  86° — that 
most  favourable  for  the  development  of  such  or- 
ganisms, without  undergoing  any  alteration.  When, 
however,  after  a  lapse  of  four  to  six  weeks,  a  small 
quantity  of  atmospheric  dust — conveyed  upon  a 
little  amianthus,  an  insoluble  and  incombustible 
substance — was  allowed  to  fall  into  it  at  the  end 
of  six  hours,  the  fluid  exhibited  organised  products, 
among  which  were  Bacteria,  Vibriones,  and  Mo- 
nads, the  same  Infusoria  in  fact,  which  were  seen 
during  the  usual  decomposition  of  the  liquid  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  same  chemical 
compounds,  peculiar  to  the  liquid,  were  formed  as 
when  exposed  to  the  open  air.  In  order  to  show 
conclusively  that  these  must  be  attributed  to  the 
ntroduced  atmospheric  dust,  and  not  to  any  change 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  might  have  caused,  a 
flask  prepared  as  the  other  was  opened  and  allowed 
to  receive  a  little  amianthus,  which,  unlike  the 
former,  had  been  previously  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  any  germs  in  it. 
I  he  flask  was  then  sealed  up,  and  its  contents  were 
found  to  remain  unchanged  indefinitely  in  a  tem- 
perature of  86°. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  with  rigorous 
accuracy  in  apparatus,  simple  and  precise,  and 
were  repeated  so  frequently  with  the  same  results, 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  object  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  does  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  unobserved 
as  yet  by  the  microscopist,  innumerable  particles  of 
an  organic  nature,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ova  or  germs  of  animalcules,  or  the  spores  of  mi- 
nute vegetable  forms,  the  vitality  of  which  can  be 
destroyed  by  a  high  temperature.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view,  may  be  cited  the  experiments  of 
Schroeder  and  Dusch,  who  found,  in  1854,  that 
substances  could  be  indefinitely  preserved  from 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  by  placing  them  in 
vases  filled  with  air,  which  had  been  filtered 
through  cotton.  Flesh,  soup,  and  all  kinds  of  ali- 
mentary substances  could  thus  be  preserved  if  the 
precaution  had  been  previously  taken  of  boiling 


them  in  water.  And  in  explaining  this  experiment, 
Schroeder  attributed  its  success  to  the  removal  of 
cryptogamic  spores  or  the  germs  of  Infusoria  by 
the  filtration  through  cotton. 

Professor  Van  den  Break,  of  Utrecht,  also  states 
that  wine,  the  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  blood,  and 
beef,  undergo  no  change  at  a  temperature  of  80° 
Fahr.,  if  never  brought  into  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere, nor  do  they  in  air  which  has  been  filtered 
through  cotton,  and  Henry  Pemberton,  of  this  city, 
after  confirming  the  statements  of  Schroeder  and 
Dusch,  in  relation  to  meat,  found  that  sugar  in  a 
coarse  powder  also  deprives  air  filtered  through  it 
of  the  power  of  producing  fermentation  in  alewort. 
Another  experiment,  in  confirmation  of  his  con- 
clusions, was  devised  by  Pasteur.  A  number  of 
similar  flasks  were  partly  filled  with  the  same  fer- 
mentable liquid  ;  the  necks  of  the  flasks  were  then 
drawn  out  over  a  lamp,  and  bent  into  a  variety  of 
sinuous  shapes,  leaving  howevsr  the  opening  about 
the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter; 
the  liquid  in  some  of  them  was  then  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  all  were  set  away  in  a  place 
undisturbed  by  currents  of  air.  After  the  lapse 
of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  liquid  of 
the  flasks  which  had  not  been  boiled,  i.  e.  (in  which 
the  vitality  of  germs  had  not  been  destroyed,) 
was  slightly  covered  with  mucor,  while  that  in  the 
other  flasks  which  had  been  boiled,  remained  lim- 
pid not  only  for  days,  but  for  entire  months.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  germs  which  had 
passed  through  the  narrow  opening,  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  curvatures  of  the  neck  from  reach- 
ing the  fermentable  fluid.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  when  the  contents  of  one  of  these  last  named 
flasks  was  exposed  to  the  air  by  breaking  off  the 
neck,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  liquid  be- 
came mouldy,  or  filled  with  infusoria. 

As  previously  stated,  some  of  these  minute  or- 
ganisms are  able  to  withstand  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  Such  as  these  Pasteur  found  in 
sour  milk.  In  order  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
these  germs,  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  milk 
to  a  temperature  of  240°  to  244°  Fah. ;  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  found  to  remain  unal- 
tered in  the  flask,  and  to  preserve  the  properties  of 
fresh  milk,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  into,  the 
milk,  thus  retaining  its  original  character,  the  at- 
mospheric dusty  particles  were  introduced,  it 
changed  and  coagulated,  and  the  microscope  showed 
the  existence  in  it  of  divers  animal  and  vegetable 
productions. 

Since  it  thus  appears  that  if  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  infusoria  as  essential  to  fermentation, 
there  are  different  species  found  during  this  process 
in  different  liquids,  the  interesting  question  arises, 
whether  these  germs  develope  into  different  infu- 
soria, according  to  the  circumstances  with^  which 
they  are  surrounded,  or  whether  they  retain  and 
reproduce  the  distinct  characteristics  of  their  seve- 
ral species.  In  other  words,  whether  the  cause  of 
the  acetic,  the  vinous,  the  lactic,  the  butyric,  or 
the  viscous  fermentation  is  due  to  the  development 
of  the  same  species  under  varying  conditions,  or  to 
that  of  a  particular  species  peculiar  to  one  kind  of 
fermentation  alone.    On  this  subject,  Pasteur  rc- 
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marks,  "  I  may  assert  that  there  are  a  great  many 
distinct  organised  ferments,  which  excite  chemical 
transformations,  varying  according. to  the  nature 
and  organization  of  the  ferment.  But  in  most 
cases  the  nutriment  suitable  to  some,  allows  of  the 
development  of  others  of  them,  whence  arises  the 
most  complicated  and  variable  phenomena.  If  we 
could  only  isolate  oue  of  these  ferments,  in  order 
to  develop  it  by  itself,  the  chemical  changes  cor- 
responding to  it  would  take  place  with  remarkable 
precision  and  simplicity." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

Of  the  injunctions  that  are  contrasted  with  "  eye 
for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth,"  the  entire  scope  and 
purpose  is  the  suppression  of  the  violent  passions, 
and  the  inculcation  of  forbearance,  and  forgiveness, 
and  benevolence,  and  love.  They  forbid,  not  speci- 
fically the  act,  but  the  spirit  of  war;  and  this 
method  of  prohibition  Christ  ordinarily  employed 
He  did  not  often  condemn  the  individual  doctrines 
or  customs  of  the  age,  however  false  or  however 
vicious;  but  he  condemned  the  passions  by  which 
only  vice  could  exist,  and  inculcated  the  truth  which 
dismissed  every  error.  And  this  method  was  un- 
doubtedly wise.  In  the  gradual  alterations  of  hu- 
man wickedness,  many  new  species  of  profligacy 
might  arise  which  the  world  had  not  yet  practised. 
In  the  gradual  vicissitudes  of  human  error,  many 
new  fallacies  might  obtain  which  the  world  hath 
not  yet  held  ;  and  how  were  these  errors  and  these 
crimes  to  be  opposed,  but  by  the  inculcation  of 
principles  that  were  applicable  to  every  crime  and 
to  every  error? — principles  which  tell  us  not  always 
what  is  wrong,  but  which  tell  us  what  always  is 
right. 

There  are  two  modes  of  censure  or  condemnation; 
the  one  is  to  reprobate  evil,  and  the  other  to  enforce 
the  opposite  good  ;  and  both  these  modes  were 
adopted  by  Christ  in  relation  to  war.  He  not  only 
censured  the  passions  that  are  necessary  to  war, 
but  inculcated  the  affections  which  are  most  opposed 
to  them.  The  conduct  and  dispositions  upon  which 
he  pronounced  his  solemn  benediction,  are  exceed- 
ingly remarkable.  They  are  these,  and  in  this  or- 
der :  poverty  of  spirit — mourning — meekness — de- 
sire of  righteousness — mercy — purity  of  heart — 
peace-making — sufferance  of  persecution.  Now  let 
the  reader  try  whether  he  can  propose  eight  other 
qualities,  to  be  retained  as  the  general  habit  of 
the  mind,  which  shall  be  more  incongruous  with 
war. 

Of  these  benedictions  I  think  the  most  empha- 
tical  is  that  pronounced  upon  the  peace-makers  ; 
"Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God."  Higher  praise  or  a 
higher  title,  no  man  can  receive.  Now  I  do  not 
say  that  these  benedictions  contain  an  absolute 
proof  that  Christ  prohibited  war,  but  I  say  they 
make  it  clear  that  he  did  not  approve  it.  He  se- 
lected a  number  of  subjects  for  his  solemn  appro- 
bation ;  and  not  one  of  them  possesses  any  con- 
gruity  with  war,  and  some  of  them  cannot  possibly 
exist  in  conjunction  with  it.  Can  any  one  believe 
that  he  who  made  this  selection,  and  who  distin- 
guished the  peace-makers  with  peculiar  approba- 
tion, could  bave  sanctioned  his  followers  in  mur- 


may  both  precede  and  follow  the  acts  of  war ;  I 
answer  that  this  is  to  grant  all  that  I  require,  since 
it  grants  that  when  we  engage  in  war,  we  abandon 
Christianity. 

When  the  betrayers  and  murderers  of  Jesus 
Christ  approached  him,  his  followers  asked,  "  Shall 
we  smite  with  the  sword?"  And  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  one  of  them  drew  "  his  sword,  and 
smote  the  servant  of  the  high-priest,  and  cut  off  his 
right  ear." — "  Put  up  thy  sword  again  into  its 
place,"  said  his  Divine  Master,  "  for  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  There 
is  the  greater  importance  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  command,  because  it  prohibited  the  destruction 
of  human  life  in  a  cause  in  which  there  were  the 
best  of  possible  reasons  for  destroying  it.  The 


during  one  another?  Or  does  any  one  believe  that 
those  who  were  mourners,  and  meek,  and  merciful, 
and  peace-making,  could  at  the  same  time  perpe- 
trate such  murder?  If  I  be  told  that  a  temporary 
suspension  of  christian  dispositions,  although  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  war,  does  not  imply  the 
extinction  of  christian  principles,  or  that  these  dis- 
positions may  be  the  general  habit  of  the  mind,  and 


question,  "  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword,"  obvi- 
ously refers  to  the  defence  of  the  Redeemer  from 
his  assailants  by  force  of  arms.  His  followers  were 
ready  to  fight  lor  him  ;  and  if  any  reason  for  fight- 
ing could  be  a  good  one,  they  certainly  had  it.  But 
if,  in  defence  of  himself  from  the  hands  of  bloody 
ruffians,  his  religion  did  not  allow  the  sword  to  be 
drawn,  for  what  reason  can  it  be  lawful  to  draw  it  ? 
The  advocates  of  war  are  at  least  bound  to  show 
a  better  reason  for  destroying  mankind,  than  is  con- 
tained in  this  instance  in  which  it  was  forbidden. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  reason  why 
Christ  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  defended  by  arms 
was,  that  such  a  defence  would  have  defeated  the 
purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  namely, 
to  offer  up  his  life;  and  that  he  himself  assigns  this 
reason  in  the  context.  He  does  indeed  assign  it; 
but  the  primary  reason,  the  immediate  context,  is 
— "  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword."  The  reference  to  the  destined 
sacrifice  of  his  life  is  an  after  reference.  This  des- 
tined sacrifice  might,  perhaps,  have  formed  a  reason 
why  his  followers  should  not  fight  then,  but  the  first, 
the  principal  reason  which  he  assigned,  was  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  fight  at  all.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  define  the  precise  import  of  the  words  "  for 
all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword:"  since  it  is  sufficient  for  us  all,  that  they 
imply  reprobation. 

To  the  declaration  which  was  made  by  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  conversation  that  took  place  between 
himself  and  Pilate,  after  he  had  been  seized  by  the 
Jews,  I  would  peculiarly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  The  declaration  refers  specifically  to  an 
armed  conflict,  and  to  a  conflict  between  numbers. 
In  allusion  to  the  capability  of  his  followers  to  have 
defended  his  person,  he  says,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants  fight  ;  that  I  should  ?iot 
be  delivered  to  the  Jews :  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence."  He  had  before  forbidden  his 
"  servants"  to  fight  in  his  defence,  and  now,  before 
Pilate,  he  assigns  the  reason  for  it :  "  my  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  This  is  the  very  reason  which 
we  are  urging  against  war.  We  say  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  his  kingdom — with  the  state  which 
he  came  into  the  world  to  introduce.  The  incom- 
patibility of  war  with  Christianity  is  yet  more  for- 
cibly evinced  by  the  contrast  which  Christ  makes 
between  his  kingdom  and  others.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary practice  in  the  world  for  subjects  to  "  fight," 
and  his  subjects  would  have  fought  if  his  kingdom 
had  been  of  this  world ;  but  since  it  was  not  of  this 
world, — since  its  nature  was  purer  and  its  obliga- 
tions more  pacific, — therefore  they  might  not  fight. 

His  declaration  referred,  not  to  the  act  of  a 
single  individual  who  might  draw  his  sword  in  in- 
dividual  passion,  but  to  an  armed  engagement  be- 


prevented  them  from  attaining,  with  the  sword.  II 

refers,  therefore,  strictly  to  a  conflict  between  armed 
numbers  ;  and  to  a  conflict  which,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  in  a  much  better  cause  than  any 
to  which  we  can  now  pretend. 

It  is  with  the  apostles  as  with  Christ  himself 
The  incessant  object  of  their  discourses  and  writings 
is  the  inculcation  of  peace,  of  mildness,  of  placa' 
bility.  It  might  be  supposed  that  they  continually 
retained  in  prospect  the  reward  which  would  at- 
tach to  "  peace-makers."  We  ask  the  advocate  o 
war,  whether  he  discovers  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  or  of  the  evangelists,  any  thing  that  indi 
cates  they  approved  of  war.  Do  the  tenor  anc 
spirit  of  their  writings  bear  any  congruity  with  it'. 
Are  not  their  spirit  and  tenor  entirely  discordant 
with  it  ?  We  are  entitled  to  renew  the  observation 
that  the  pacific  nature  of  the  apostolic  writing! 
proves  presumptively  that  the  writers  disallowec 
war.  That  could  not  be  allowed  by  them,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  Christianity,  which  outraged  all  the  prin 
ciples  that  they  inculcated. 

"  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  amongst  you  ?' 
is  the  interrogation  of  one  of  the  apostles,  to  some 
whom  he  was  reproving  for  their  unchristian  con- 
duct. And  .he  answers  himself  by  asking  them 
"  come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  wai 
in  your  members?"  This  accords  precisely  wit! 
the  argument  that  we  urge.  Christ  forbade  th< 
passions  which  lead  to  war ;  and  now,  when  thest 
passions  had  broken  out  into  actual  fighting,  his, 
apostle,  in  condemning  war,  refers  it  back  to  theii 
passions.  We  have  been  saying  that  the  passion 
are  condemned,  and,  therefore,  war ;  and  now 
again,  the  apostle  James  thinks,  like  his  Master 
that  the  most  effectual  way  of  eradicating  war  is  tc 
eradicate  the  passions  which  produce  it 

In  the  following  quotation  we  are  told,  not  only 
what  the  arms  of  the  apostles  were  not,  but  what 
they  were.  "  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  noi 
carnal,  but  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  I  quote 
this,  not  only  because  it  assures  us  that  the  apostlei 
had  nothing  to  do  with  military  weapons,  but  be 
cause  it  tells  us  the  object  of  their  warfare — the 
bringing  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 
aud  this  object  I  would  beg  the  reader  to  notice 
because  it  accords  with  the  object  of  Christ  himsell 
in  his  precepts  from  the  mount — the  reduction  ol 
the  thoughts  to  obedience.  The  apostle  doubtles? 
knew  that,  if  he  could  effect  this,  there  was  little 
reason  to  fear  that  his  converts  would  slaughter  one 
another.  He  followed  the  example  of  his  master 
He  attacked  wickedness  in  its  root ;  and  inculcated 
those  general  principles  of  purity  and  forbearance 
which,  in  their  prevalence,  would  abolish  war,  as  they 
would  abolish  all  other  crimes.  The  teachers  ol 
Christianity  addressed  themselves,  not  to  oommuni 
ties,  but  men.  They  enforoed  the  regulation  of  the 
passions  and  the  rectification  of  the  heart ;  and  it 
was  probably  clear  to  the  perceptions  of  apostles 
although  it  is  not  clear  to  some  species  of  philoso- 
phy, that  whatever  duties  were  binding  upon  one 
niau,  were  binding  upon  ten,  upon  a  hundred,  and 
upon  the  state. 

War  is  not  often  directly  noticed  in  the  writing 
of  the  apostles.  When  it  is  noticed,  it  is  condemn 
ed  just  in  that  way  in  which  we  should  suppose 
any  thiug  would  be  condemned,  that  was  notoriously 
opposed  to  the  whole  system — just  as  murder  is 
coudemned  at  the  present  day.  Who  can  find,  in 
modern  books,  that  murder  is  formally  censured? 
We  may  find  censures  of  its  motives,  of  its  circum- 


tween  hostile  parties  ;  to  a  conflict  for  an  important  stances,  of  its  degrees  of  atrocity  ;  but  the  act  itself 
object,  which  one  party  had  previously  resolved  on  no  oue  thinks  of  censuring,  because  every  oneknows 
attaining,  and  which  the  other  were  ready  to  have  that  it  is  wicked.    Setting  statutes  aside,  I  doubt 
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whether,  if  an  Otaheitan  should  choose  to  argue 
;hat  christians  allow  murder  because  he  cannot  find 


t  formally  prohibited  in  their  writings,  we  should 
"J  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  direct  evidence  against  himt 

A.nd  it  arises,  perhaps,  from  the  same  causes,  tha. 

i  formal  prohibition  of  war  is  not  to  be  found  in 
"9  ;he  writings  of  the  apostles.  I  do  not  believe  they 
^-Imagined  that  Christianity  would  ever  be  charged 
J  with  allowing  it.    They  write  as  if  the  idea  of  such 

it 

'  i  charge  never  occurred  to  them.  They  did,  never 
Theless,  virtually  forbid  it ;  unless  aDy  one  shall 
.ay  that  they  disallowed  the  passions  which  occa- 
sion war,  but  did  not  disallow  war  itself;  that 
J!™christianity  prohibits  the  cause,  but  permits  the  ef- 
"'fect;  which  is  much  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  law 
Dl  which  forbade  the  administering  of  arsenic,  did 
,D>Dot  forbid  poisoning. — And  this  sort  of  reasoning, 
a°]btrange  and  iliogical  as  it  is,  we  shall  by  and  by  find 

has  been  gravely  adopted  against  us. 
I8"1  But  although  the  general  tenor  of  Christianity, 
:!D'and  many  of  its  direct  precepts,  appear  to  me  to 
pondemn  and  disallow  war,  it  is  certain  that  dif- 
ferent  conclusions  have  been  formed  ;  and  many, 
™who  are  undoubtedly  desirous  of  performing  the 
'"'duties  of  Christianity,  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
""  war  is  unlawful  to  them. 

rs'!    In  examining  the  arguments  by  which  war  is 
^defended,  two  important  considerations  should  be 
'borne  in  mind — first,  that  those  who  urge  them, 
"'are  not  simply  defending  war,  they  are  also  defend- 
iDg  themselves.    If  war  be  wrong,  their  conduct  is 
;"  wrong;  and  the  desire  of  self  justification  prompts 
*them  to  give  importance  to  whatever  arguments 
they  can  advance  in  its  favour.    Their  decisions 
may  therefore,  with  reason,  be  regarded  as  in  some 
''  degree  the  decisions  of  a  party  in  the  cause.  The 
,  other  consideration  is,  that  the  defenders  of  war 
"come  to  the  discussion  prepossessed  in  its  favour. 
They  are  attached  to  it  by  their  earliest  habits. 
They  do  not  examine  the  question  as  a  philosopher 
would  examine  it,  to  whom  the  subject  was  new. 
Their  opinions  had  been  already  formed.  They 
are  discussing  a  question  which  they  had  already 
°'determined,  and-every  man,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  evidence  on  the  mind,  knows  that 
tinder  these  circumstances,  a  very  slender  argument 
in  favour  of  the  previous  opinions  possesses  more 
influence  than  many  great  ones  against  it.  Now 
■  'all  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  advocates  of 
peace ;  they  are  opposing  the  influence  of  habit — 
they  are  contending  against  the  general  prejudice 
— they  are,  perhaps,  dismissing  their  own  previ- 
ous opinions.    And  I  would  submit  it  to  the  can- 
dor of  the  reader,  that  these  circumstances  ought 
to  attach  in  his  mind,  suspicion  to  the  validity  of 
the  arguments  against  us. 

The  narrative  of  the  centurion  who  came  to  Jesus 
at  CapeTnaum,  to  solicit  him  to  heal  his  servant, 
furnishes  one  of  these  arguments.  It  is  said  that 
Christ  found  no  fault  with  the  centurion's  profes- 
sion ;  that  if  he  had  disallowed  the  military  char- 
acter, he  would  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  cen- 
suring it ;  and  that,  instead  of  such  censure,  he 
highly  commended  the  officer,  and  said  of  him,  "  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel." 

(To  be  continued..) 


Gold  Beating. — Of  all  metallic  substances  upon 
which  man  exercises  his  manufacturing  ingenuity, 
there  is  probably  none  which  admits  of  being 
wrought  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  fineness 
as  gold.  The  process  of  beating  gold  is  a  very 
nice,  a3  well  as  curious  operation.  One  of  the 
most  important  preliminary  steps  to  this  process, 
is  to  alloy  the  gold — for  it  is  found  that  a  minute 
per  centage  of  silver  and  copper  is  necessary  in 
order  to  impart  to  it  a  sufficient  malleability.  The 


gold  and  its  alloy  are  melted  together,  and  are 
then  moulded  into  ingots,  which  are  flattened  out  by 
heavy  rollers,  into  thin  sheets,  about  four  times  as 
thick  as  ordinary  printing  paper.  These  thin 
sheets  are  then  divided  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch 
square,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  pieces 
are  interleaved  with  as  many  vellum  leaves,  four 
inches  square,  and  are  then  beaten  with  a  heavy 
hammer  until  the  gold  has  expanded  to  the  size  of 
the  vellum.  The  pieces  of  gold  are  then  quartered, 
and  after  being  interleaved  with  six  hundred  pieces 
of  gold-beater's  skin,  (which  is  a  very  tough  mem- 
brane procured  from  the  intestines  of  the  ox,)  are 
packed  oue  upon  each  other,  and  are  again  sub- 
jected to  a  more  careful  beating,  with  a  lighter 
hammer,  until  the  gold  has  again  expanded  as  far 
as  its  envelope  will  admit.  This  process  of  divid- 
ing and  hammering  is  repeated  several  times,  until 
finally  a  gold  leaf  is  produced,  which  is  about  one 
eighteen-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Thus, 
for  a  few  guineas,  a  large  room  might  be  carpeted 
with  gold. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Remember  Kindnesses. 

Memory  is  a  busy  companion,  always  plying 
hither  and  thither  for  our  entertainment;  sometimes 
raising  a  window  on  some  sweet  out-look  of  the 
past,  letting  its  glad  sunlight  stream  in,  or  again 
thoughtlessly  opening  a  door-way  toward  a  stormy 
quarter  of  a  stormy  day,  and  almost  before  we 
know  it,  the  chill  damp  wind  has  chased  all  the 
warmth  around  us  away. 

Yes,  memory  has  great  power,  but  it  is  not  ab- 
solute ;  we  may  and  we  ought  to  keep  it  in  check, 
banish  it  sometimes  and  recall  it  at  others,  train  it 
to  help  us  be  what  we  want  to  be,  and  to  remind 
us  of  all  things  "  lovely  and  of  good  report."  Paul 
says,  "  think  on  these  things."  And  thought  acts 
on  the  mind  something  as  a  plane  on  wood,  shap- 
ing it  by  repeated  action,  into  those  grooves  and 
roundings  which  are  cut  in  itself.  He  who  thinks 
much  on  things  "  true,"  "  honest,"  "just,"  "  pure," 
"  lovely,"  and  "  of  good  report,"  will  assuredly  in 
time  bear  the  impress  of  his  thoughts.  So  the 
more  harshness  and  unloveliness  we  see,  the  more 
need  have  we  to  overlook  them. 

All  people  are  not  good,  few  people  are  all  good, 
and  while  we  ourselves  are  not,  we  have  no  room 
to  be  offended  at  the  fact  in  others.  If  we  were, 
we  would  have  no  disposition  to  be.  But  it  is 
very  rarely  we  have  to  search  long  to  find  good  in 
any  character,  however  it  may  be  crusted  over  by 
manner  or  actual  faults.  And  then  there  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  things;  both  perhaps  equally 
honest,  but  not  equally  lovely — the  charitable  and 
the  censerious : — and  when  we  have  disciplined 
our  own  minds,  and  put  down  the  independent, 
knowing,  fault-finding  readiness  to  take  some  ob- 
jectionable view  of  any  matter  that  comes  before 
us,  and  have  given  the  dominion  to  that  loving, 
fair-spirited  meekness  which  likes  far  more  than  it 
dislikes — we  have  done  a  little  something  toward 
sweetening  the  world. 

Yes,  remember  kindnesses.  They  will  be  a 
charm  hanging  around  the  giver,  that  will  be  as 
an  antidote  to  a  great  many  things  "  we  can't 
understand."  Is  "  such-a-one"  very  free  spoken, 
ready  to  pounce  on  any  weakness  that  her  sharp 
eyes  have  detected,  and  drag  it  out  to  the  view  of 
others  ?  Shut  down  that  memory,  and  call  up 
that  hour  when  the  fever  of  trial  ran  high,  and  her 
hand  raised  to  your  lips  the  first  cooling  draught. 
Such  a  memory  should  shield  her  from  judgment 
from  a  poor  fellow  mortal,  and  clothe  her  with  sor- 
rowing love.  Has  another  acted  very  strangely, 
so  much  so  that  you  feel  you  could  hardly  give  her 


a  cordial  greeting?  Oh,  remember  how,  when 
your  own  hands  were  powerless,  hers  wrought  for 
you,  how  she  spent  her  strength  unheeded,  and 
how,  for  that  devotedness,  no  blessing  seemed  then 
to  your  thought  too  great.  Ah,  think  of  her  by 
this  light,  not  by  that.  Did  that  strong  man,  in 
whose  firm  standing  you  had  felt  a  secret  joy,  fall 
momentarily,  before  some  unlooked  for  blast  ?  bid 
Memory  take  up  this  error  and  bury  it  from  your 
sight.  Tell  her  to  remind  you  faithfully  of  your 
own  mishaps,  but  suffer  you  to  forget  those  of  your 
friends.  Thus  she  will  be  both  wise  and  kind.  It 
was  a  beautiful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  her  pro- 
fession that  I  lately  heard  borne  by  an  elderly 
Christian — "  I  never  forget  a  kindness  :"  long  be- 
fore she  had  said,  when  some  one  alluded  to  an 
unkindnesss  received,  "  I  don't  remember  it :  I 
never  remember  such  things." 

Remember  kindnesses;  and  remember  to  show 
you  remember  them.  A  kindness  appreciated  is  a 
kindness  deserved,  and,  in  part,  returned.  People 
seek  to  give  pleasure  in  doing  a  kindness,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  let  them  know  if  it  is  felt.  A  kind 
word  will  often  give  more  pleasure  than  a  great 
favor,  and  seems  to  carry  no  obligation  with  it. 
Then  let  it  be  given  freely,  and  freely  returned. 
We  hear  of  warm-hearted  people,  and  cold-hearted 
people ;  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  difference,  but  to 
my  thinking  there  is  often  more  in  the  expression 
than  in  the  possession.  Now  and  then  we  may 
meet  with  oue  who,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  pro- 
fesses more  than  is  felt.  But  what  a  waste  of 
warmth  there  is  in  this  "  cold  world,"  by  the  un- 
truthful repression  of  real  feeling !  Oh,  if  we 
would  be  better,  and  therefore  happier,  by  remem- 
bering kindnesses  of  others,  so  also  would  we  be, 
by  remembering  kindnesses  to  others;  and  well 
will  it  be  if  this  kindliness  should  rise  up  strong  and 
stronger  within  us,  and  slay  those  feelings  of  pride 
and  reserve  which  are  founded  mostly  in  "self," 
and  which  seldom  forget  "  self." 

Sincerity  in  all  things  !  But  sincerity  being  a 
good,  leads  upward,  not  downward — leads  to  cor- 
diality, not  to  formality ;  to  kindness,  not  to  churlish- 
ness. It  teaches  us  to  give  to  others  without  stint 
or  measure,  the  good  the  heart  prompts,  not  to  rob 
them  by  keeping  it  back.  It  is  a  principle,  recti- 
fying not  only  the  expression  of  feeling,  but  its  ori- 
gin and  nature.  It  teaches  not  only  truth  to  feeling, 
but  truth  to  good.  Sincerity  and  kindness  are 
not  foes,  they  are  brethren  of  one  spirit.  Let  us 
welcome  them  to  our  hearts  and  lives,  let  us  turn 
out  all  their  opposers  to  give  them  room;  and  day 
by  day  the  way  will  grow  plainer  to  the  ready  will, 
and  as  we  look  to  Him,  the  great  Source  and 
Teacher  of  Kindness,  we  would  learn  of  Him  to 
"do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ;" 
trusting  His  promise,  "  your  reward  shall  be  great, 
and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest,  for  He 
is  kind  to  tlie  unthankfid  and  to  the  evil." 


In  sitting  in  meetings  for  discipline,  I  look  for  as 
clear  an  evidence  to  speak,  as  in  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, therefore  my  words  are  few,  but  I  hope  they 
are  in  degree  seasoned  with  salt — "  let  your  speech 
be  always  with  grace  seasoned  with  salt,"  which 
is  the  life — in  this  path  the  wayfaring  man  cannot 
err,  and  peace  is  found  in  his  dwelling;  it  is  a 
means  of  keeping  down  those  forward  spirits  which 
are  ready  to  run  when  not  sent,  whose  state  is  that 
of  flatness  and  death  instead  of  peace  and  consola- 
tion, and  to  whom  the  language  applies,  "  Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands  V — John  Conran. 


A  man  may  be  poor  in  purse,  yet  proud  in 
spirit. 
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Africans  in  America. — On  the  American  con- 
tinent there  are  nearly  fourteen  million  persons  of 
African  origin.  A  large  portion  is  to  be  found 
within  the  equatorial  regions.  The  entire  Afric- 
American  population  of  the  Northern  continent, 
numbering  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  are  lo- 
cated in  the  temperate  zone,  though  the  tropical 
tendency  is  every  decade  more  clearly  demon- 
strated. In  the  cotton  or  semi-tropical  States  the 
free  white  and  the  colored  free  and  slave  populations 
are  nearly  equal,  the  difference  between  them  being 
less  than  half  a  million  in  favour  of  the  whites. 
The  necessities  of  the  present  struggle  will  decimate 
and  decrease  the  whites  very  largely,  and  increase 
the  colored.  A  large  number  of  slaves  from  the 
border  slave  states  are  constantly  being  added,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that,  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  the  balance  of  population  in  the  Gulf 
states  will  be  in  favour  of  the  African. 

Putting,  therefore,  the  Afric- American  population 
at  over  thirteen  millions,  we  have  within  the  tropical 
belt  a  population  of  African  descent  numbering  nine 
millions.   They  are  to  be  found  divided  as  follows  : 

Brazil   4,150,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico   1,500,000 

South  and  Central  Amer.  Republics    .  1,200,000 

Hayti   1,800,000 

Hayti,  Eastern  Division   120,000 

British  Colonies   800,000 

French  "   

Dutch  "  

Danish  "  

Mexico  


250,000 
50,000 
50,000 
80,000 


Total   9,000  000 

Nearly  one  half  of  these  nine  millions  are  mixed 
bloods — that  is,  of  mingled  African,  Caucasian,  or 
Indian  descent.  In  Brazil,  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  a  population  of  eight  millions  are  whites 
and  that  is  even  a  larger  proportion  than  exists 
elsewhere  in  the  inter-tropical  regions.  Of  the  four 
millions  mixed  bloods,  at  least  two  millions  have 
more  or  less  admixture  of  white  blood,  the  rest 
being  Indian  and  African.  The  fairest  develop- 
ment, so  far,  of  this  mixed  race  is  to  be  found  in 
Brazil,  where,  recent  travellers  say,  "  no  distinc- 
tion of  colour  whatever  exists,"  its  laws  rendering 
"  manumission  easy,  and  once  emancipated,"  the 
negro  finds  every  calling  and  office  as  fully  open  to 
him  as  to  the  whites.  In  the  army  or  navy,  in  com- 
merce, agriculture,  or  manufactures,  in  social  or 
political  position,  colour  is  no  barrier  to  the  highest 
success.  Persons  of  African  descent  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  as  general  officers  in  the  army, 
and  in  all  civil  positions.  The  races  intermarry, 
and  the  parties  to  such  marriages  are  received  in 
society.  In  some  of  the  Central  American  states 
black  and  coloured  men  are  high  in  position.  The 
chief  justice  of  San  Salvador  is  a  black  man,  and 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  that  state.  Grenada, 
Gautemala,  and  Ecuador  are  meztizos,  or  persons 
of  mixed  Indian,  African,  and  Spanish  blood. 

But  our  principal  aim  in  this  article  is  to  show 
the  position  of  this  mixed  race  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  total  population  of  these  islands  will 
reach  to  850,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  eighth 
are  whites.  Of  the  remainder,  550,000  are  pure 
blacks,  200,000  coloured,  and  the  remainder  abo- 
riginal and  coolies.  Of  the  200,000  persons  of 
mixed  descent,  75,000  reside  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, as  mauy  more  in  the  islands  of  Trinidad,  Bar- 
bndoes,  the  Bahama  group,  and  the  large  leeward 
islands.  The  other  50,000  arc  scattered  over  the 
smaller  islands.  They  are  engaged  mostly  in  trade, 
mechanic  arts,  and  agriculture,  forming  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  small  proprietary  interest. — 
Pine  and  Palm. 


From  "  The  British  Friend." 

To  my  Fellow  Members  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

Dear  Friends, — The  present  critical  condition 
of  things  amongst  us,  as  a  religious  body,  must,  I 
think,  be  attracting  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
minds.  The  tendency  to  the  position  we  are  now 
in  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  we 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  all  who  believe  in  the  truth  and  recti- 
tude of  the  principles  as  first  promulgated  by  our 
early  Friends,  to  make  a  stand  and  endeavour  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  desire  for  innovation  and  change 
that  many  who  are  in  membership  seem  desirous 
to  bring  about. 

I  believe  that  our  Society  was  raised  up  at  the 
first  to  bear  testimony  to  many  fundamental  and 
important  religious  truths  that  had  become,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  much  obscured  and  lost  sight  of,  but 
which  the  Almighty,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wis- 
dom, thought  it  right  should  be  again  promulgated. 
The  originators  of  our  Society  did  not  go  forth  in 
the  wisdom  and  strength  of  man,  did  not  consult 
with  flesh  and  blood,  did  not  act  on  a  principle  of 
mere  expediency,  trimming  here  a  little  and  soft 
ening  down  something  there,  to  meet  the  customs 
and  opinions  then  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  with 
a  view  by  such  means  to  attract  the  world  to  them  ; 
but  they  boldly  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
promulgated  such  religious  views  and  truths  as 
they  believed  were  opened  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  and  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament. 

The  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  to  rule  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men 
had  been  too  much  obscured  and  lost  sight  of,  and 
secondary  means  were  resorted  to,  such  as  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  universities  by  the 
learning  and  skill  of  man ;  the  bringing  school  or 
secular  learning  and  man's  wisdom  to  bear  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  exaltation  of  these 
sacred  writings  as  the  alone  guide  of  man  in  his 
heavenward  journey;  thus  drawing  the  seekin_ 
mind  to  secondary  means  for  instruction  in  things 
that  relate  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  rather  than 
at  once  going  iu  an  humble,  reverential,  teachable 
frame  of  mind  to  the  footstool  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  casting  aside  all  the  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing of  man,  with  the  petition,  "  O  Lord,  teach  thou 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  show  me  thy  Truth,  and 
what  is  thy  holy  will  and  pleasure  concerning  me, 
and  enable  me  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  conform 
to  all  thy  requirements  at  my  hands."  In  such  a 
disposition  ot  mind  the  Scriptures  would  be  read 
with  profit,  not  critically  studied  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  but  with  an  inward  breathing  of  the  soul  to 
the  Source  whence  they  originated,  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  several  passages  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  that  power  which  at 
the  first  gave  them  forth.  The  wisdom  and  the 
book-learning  of  man  would  be  held  in  abeyance, 
and  the  Lord  alone  would  be  exalted  as  Head 
over  his  own  church.  Our  first  Friends  saw  that 
it  was  required  of  them  to  give  greater  prominence 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  iu  the  things 
that  relate  to  man  and  his  Creator ;  that  man 
should  ask  counsel  of  Him,  and  walk  in  accord- 
ance therewith  to  His  praise  aud  glory  in  all  things. 
Our  first  Friends  saw  that  it  was  laid  upon  them 
to  bear  testimony  against  much  that  was  then  pre- 
valent iu  the  world,  its  vain  customs  and  maxims, 
and  ever  varying  form  of  fashion  in  attire  and  lan- 
guage. They  adopted,  not  I  think  in  man's  wis- 
dom, but  in  the  wisdom  from  above,  plainness  and 
simplicity  in  their  attire,  language,  and  mauner  of 
living,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  whole  walk 
before  men  evidence  that  they  were  measurably 


redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  wen 
seeking  to  be  led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Trutl 
into  all  truth. 

By  the  truth  of  the  principles  they  held  up,  an<3 
their  faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  grea' 
numbers  were  attracted  to  the  society,  and  its  doc- 
trines spread  rapidly  ;  but  in  the  course  of  tinu 
lukewarmness  and  ease  crept  in,  many  of  its  testi- 
monies were  but  lightly  esteemed,  its  rules  and 
testimonies  became  too  irksome  for  many  of  its 
members  to  bear,  a  little  more  conformity  to  th( 
world  was  desired,  and  as  a  consequence  in  oui 
days  the  society  has  become  dwarfish,  and  is  mucl 
reduced  in  numbers,  but  entirely  as  I  think  foi 
want  of  a  faithful  maintenance  of  our  early  princi 
pies  by  its  present  members.  Instead  of  attracting 
the  world  to  us  by  the  faithful  maintenance  of  firsl 
principles,  a  disposition  is  manifest  amongst  us  tc 
let  many  of  them  fall,  by  giving  way  a  little  here 
softening  and  paring  down  a  little  there,  to  meet 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  until  I  fear  in  the  end,  as 
this  disposition  is  given  way  to,  the  whole  substance 
may  disappear,  and  our  Society  cease  to  be  a  dis 
tinct  religious  community. 

The  disuse  of  the  plain  language  by  members  ol 
our  Society  seems  becoming  very  prevalent,  and 
the  attire  that  used  to  manifest  the  Friend  to  the 
world  has  of  late  become  more  and  more  discarded 
and  if  these  tendencies  go  on,  by  and  by  there  will 
be  nothing  in  the  outward  appearance  and  address 
to  distinguish  members  of  the  society  from  the  resf 
of  the  community.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  lan- 
guage and  attire  of  Friends  do  not  confer  godly 
mindedness  and  holiness,  but  the  language  is  scrip 
tural  and  truthful,  and  the  attire  plain  and  neat,  and 
of  neither  is  there  anything  to  be  ashamed  ;  and  I 
think  they  are  of  real  use,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
in  degree  protect  individuals  from  being  solicited 
to  join  iu  things  of  a  frivolous  and  hurtful  tendency 
to  a  religious  growth.  It  might  almost  be  sup- 
posed that  by  discarding  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  Friend,  many  among  us,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  world,  are  almost  ashamed  to  let  it  be 
known  that  they  belong  to  the  society,  as  if  there 
was  something  disreputable  in  such  connection,  and 
by  thus  ceasing  to  appear  as  Friends  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  man y  of  the  hurtful  allurements 
of  the  world  that  they  might  otherwise  be  exempt 
from  ;  and  it  indicates  a  gradual  assimilation  to  the 
world,  rather  than  a  being  redeemed  therefrom 
Being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  why  not 
appear  manfully  and  openly  as  Friends  to  the 
world,  for  in  the  principles  of  Friends  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  In  former  times  the  truth- 
ful, consistent,  godly  walk  of  our  early  Friends 
attracted  the  world  to  them,  and  it  might  do  so 
again.  The  strength  and  usefulness  of  our  Socie 
ty  consist  more,  I  think,  in  the  upright  walk  of  our 
members  than  in  mere  numbers. 

The  capability  of  delivering  a  fluent  and  elo 
quent  discourse,  attained  by  book-learning  and 
the  study  of  oratory,  I  hope,  may  never  be  thought 
a  sufficient  qualification  for  offerings  in  the  line  of 
the  ministry  in  our  religious  meetings.  The  look- 
ins:  for  something  of  this  sort  I  would  wish  to  warn 
the  society  against,  as  I  fear  something  of  the  kind 
may  be  creeping  iu  amongst  us. 

In  thus  writing  I  am  aware  I  may  lay  myself 
open  to  much  criticism,  but  this  I  am  quite  willing 
to  bear,  if  by  the  foregoing  remarks  I  may  in  any 
degree  help  to  restore  our  Society  to  a  more 
healthy  condition. 

Your  friend, 

Joseph  Barrow. 

Blftckfield  Terrace,  Stanley  Road, 
Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool, 
Eleventh  mo.  18th,  18(31. 
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4  A  True  Hero, 

itl  The  highest  heroism  is  not  seen  on  the  battle- 
field, where  men  eDgage  in  mutual  butchery  to 
ad  avenge  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  but  it  is  witness- 
ttl  ed  in  the  fearful  casualties  of  life,  where  self-pos- 
*  session  and  steadfastness  of  will  save  many  from 
M  destruction  ;  and  in  the  trials  of  life,  where  a  serene 
I  patience  and  resignation  take  the  sting  from  the 
&d  sharpest  trials.  Here  is  a  beautiful  illustration  : 
to  My  young  cousin  Henry  has  been  reading  Ab- 
lie  bott's  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
mi  One  evening  as  we  sat  together,  he  lay  down  his 
'A  book,  and,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eye, 
lot  exclaimed  : 

i  u  Wasn't  he  the  most  splendid  man  that  ever 
Ig  lived  ?    I'd  give  anything  to  be  half  as  great?" 

lit  Abbott's  portrait  so  carefully  conceals  the 
to'  blemishes  of  his  hero,  and  is  set  withal  in  so 
re,  dazzling  a  frame,  that  I  could  not  wonder  at  a 
*t  boy's  enthusiasm  in  contemplating  it.  But  I  said  : 
as  "  Your  chance  of  being  half  as  great  as  Bona- 
ice  parte  is  very  good,  I  think.  That  is  not  always 
is-  great  which  consists  in  brilliant  achievements.  The 
highest  greatness  is  moral ;  and  seeks  the  good  of 
of  others,  rather  than  its  own  glory.  I  could  tell  you 
id  of  a  more  noble  hero  than  Napoleon,  who  lived  in 
he  i  his  own  time." 

d;  "I  should  like  to  hear  of  one,"  answered  Harry, 
ill  with  an  air  that  said  he  was  not  to  be  convinced. 
1  But  still  he  loved  a  story ;  so  I  told  him  the  foi- 
st; lowing: — 

a-  Years  ago,  in  the  deep  heart  of  a  mountain  in 
R  Belgium,  a  hundred  men  were  working  a  coal  mine, 
f-l     Grim-visaged  and  dusky,  moving  about  by  the 

ii  dull  red  light  of  their  safety  lamps,  they  might 
ii.  have  been  mistaken  for  the  demons  of  the  moun- 
ij  tain,  once  supposed  by  the  peasants  to  dwell  in  its 
id  caves.  Their  work  was  hard,  and  surrounded  by 
!j  dangers;  but  their  wives  and  children  were  in  the 
p-  hamlet  above,  and  long  habit  made  them  forget 
tt  their  perils.  So  they  might  be  contented  and  even 
s  happy. 

i  The  creaking  windlass  raised  and  lowered  a  huge 

ii  bucket  through  the  deep  and  narrow  shaft,  from 
id :  morning  till  night,  carrying  men  and  tools  to  and 
ij   fro.    This  was  their  only  doorway. 

I  It  was  noonday,  and  the  sun  shone  down  one 
p|  i  side  of  the  shaft,  and  brought  a  glimmer  of  day- 
k  light  to  a  part  of  the  mine,  when  Hubert  Gofiin, 
ii  the  master  miner,  took  his  place  in  the  great  kibble, 
i  and  was  let  down  into  the  mine  many  feet  below, 
u  When  he  reached  the  bottom,  he  commenced  hand- 
o-  ing  some  tools  and  stores  to  Victor,  a  blind  miner, 
t  j  who  was  waiting  there.  Victor  had  left  a  sick 
Is  child  in  one  of  the  cottages,  and  it  was  to  inquire 
id  after  him  that  he  stood  waiting  at  the  bottom  of 
>■    the  shaft. 

u  The  bucket  was  soon  emptied,  and  Hubert  was 
just  stepping  out,  when  hark !  What  sound  was 
>  that  which  made  his  cheek  pale  ?  It  was  the  rush- 
,d  ing  and  trickling  of  water.  The  next  moment  he 
ill  caught  sight  of  a  stream  forcing  itself  through  a 
j[  fissure  close  to  the  shaft !  Hubert's  long  experi- 
i  ence  instantly  showed  him  their  full  danger.  It 
1  was  not  a  feeble,  oozing  stream,  but  a  mighty  pres- 
d    sure  of  water  that  had  found  its  outlet  here.  They 

would  be  overwhelmed — lost. 
!(  One  foot  was  yet  in  the  bucket — a  jerk  at  the 
g  rope  would  save  Bim.  But  though  death  stared 
j  him  in  the  face,  he  could  not  sacrifice  others  to 
e  save  himself.  Quickly  jumping  out,  he  seized  blind 
Victor,  and  placed  him  in  the  bucket,  saying 
quickly,  as  he  jerked  the  rope  : 

"  Tell  them  the  water  has  burst  in,  and  we  are 
probably  lost ;  but  we  will  seek  refuge  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  gallery.  Say  farewell  to  our  poor 
friends."    In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  and  with 


him  Hubert's  only  certainty  of  escape  from  a  ter- 
rible death. 

The  mine  consisted  of  long,  narrow  passages, 
and  on  all  sides  deep  caves  from  which  the  coal 
had  been  dug.  The  men  were  all  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  mine,  hewing  out  the  solid  mountain, 
unconscious  of  danger.  Hubert  quickly  made  his 
way  along  the  dark  passage,  followed  by  the  swift- 
spreading  water ;  and  soon  reached  his  fellow- 
workmen  with  the  dreadful  intelligence.  It  was 
a  moment  for  panic,  when  each  would  have  rushed 
to  certain  death  in  a  vaiu  effort  to  save  himself. 
But  looking  firmly  into  their  ghastly  faces,  the 
master  spoke  a  few  courageous  sentences : 

"  Follow  my  words,  lads,  and  be  quick — our 
picks  may  save  us  !" 

Then  came  a  few  steady,  quick  commands,  to 
hollow  a  new  chamber  above  the  levei  the  water 
would  probably  reach.  The  men  obeyed  in  silence, 
though  each  knew  not  but  that  he  might  be  dig- 
ging hi3  own  grave.  A  hundred  pair  of  hands  soon 
finished  the  work,  and  into  the  cave  a  hundred 
men  crowded  to  wait  for  death,  or  an  almost  im- 
possible chance  of  relief.  The  water  gradually 
filled  all  the  old  avenues  and  chambers,  and  then 
seemed  stayed.  Never  was  a  situation  more  dread- 
ful. Not  more  than  a  day's  provisions  had  been 
saved,  and  already  two  or  three  of  their  number 
had  been  killed  by  the  falling  rocks  while  hastily 
digging  the  new  chamber.  The  long,  dismal  hours, 
with  no  change  to  mark  them,  brought  the  advance 
of  almost  certain  death. 

Courage,  brave  Hubert!  God,  who  saw  thy 
noble  sacrifice,  will  help  thee ! 

The  terrified  friends  and  townsmen,  on  hearing 
Victor's  dreadful  news,  ran  wildly  about  in  hope- 
less panic.  But  soon  guided  by  the  message  Hu- 
bert had  sent,  they  commenced  working  a  new 
shaft  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the 
hapless  men  might  be.  Five  days  and  nights  they 
toiled,  digging  deeper  into  the  solid  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"  It  is  a  vain  task,"  said  the  men.  '  But  the  wo- 
men cried,  "Do  not  cease  !    God  will  help  us!" 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  the 
muffled  sound  of  blows  from  within  met  the  ears 
of  the  workmen  in  the  shaft.  A  signal  ran  along 
the  rope,  and  told  the  news  to  the  waiting  multitude 
above,  who  rent  the  air  with  joyful  shouts.  Soon 
a  communication  was  made.  They  were  saved — 
at  least  some  were  saved  ! 

Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  buried  for  five  days  and  nights  without  food, 
when  first  the  day  gleamed  in  upon  them,  reveal- 
ing a  human  face ! 

Of  the  hundred  who  had  been  imprisoned,  over 
seventy  survived,  and  with  them  Hubert.  With- 
out him,  indeed,  probably  no  one  would  have  been 
spared  to  tell  the  story. 

This  noble  act,  done  in  a  place  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  no  praise  of  men  could  have  been  look- 
ed for,  echoed  throughout  Europe,  and  obtained 
the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  world.  The  ten 
thousand  miners  of  Liege  hailed  their  fellow  la- 
bourer with  delight  and  pride.  Napoleon  heard 
and  admired  in  his  palace  in  Paris,  and  sent  a 
reward  to  the  peasant  nobleman.  He  sent  him 
his  cross  of  honour,  the  mark  which  all  the  high 
and  great  coveted,  and,  better  still,  offered  him  a 
pension  which  raised  him  above  want  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

When  God  unfolds  in  heaven  the  secret  charity 
of  men,  many  such  heroes  shall  stand  revealed, 
whom  the  earth  and  the  waves  have  covered,  send- 
ing no  testimony  to  the  world.  "  Their  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  them  openly." — 
Late  Paper. 


Selected. 

A  REFLECTION. 
Growing  older,  growing  older,  growing  older  every  day  ! 
For  the  lines  are  on  my  forehead,  and  my  hair  is  streak'd 
with  gray, 

And  my  strength  is  turned  to  weakness  in  the  trembling, 

faltering  limb, 
And  my  sight,  once  like  the  eagle's,  now  is  weak  and 

growing  dim, 

Aud  m}'  cheeks  are  pale  and  sunken,  and  the  pulses 
fainter  play. 

And  I  know  I'm  growing  older,  growing  older  every  day. 

Yet  the  thought  is  not  unwelcome,  as  I  feel  the  solemn 
truth, 

That  each  day  I'm  moving  farther  from  the  flowery  vales 
of  youth, 

From  bright  days  whose  memories  clust'ring  I  can  never- 
more forget — 

Mingled,  too,  with  hours  of  sorrow  whose  swift  flight 
leaves  no  regret, 

Dreams  of  pleasures  past  forever,  that  now  light  de- 
clining age, 

Like  some  grand  illumination  or  a  time  worn,  sombre 
page. 

Friends  were  mine  whose  voices  linger  on  the  breezes  of 
the  past, 

Long  ago  they  sank  in  slumber  where  we  all  shall  sleep 
at  last — 

But  I  often  see  their  faces  peering  out  amid  the  gloom, 
And  their  forms  sometimes  come  near  me  resurrected 

from  the  tomb, 
0,  'tis  not  with  sad  regretting  that  the  hours  pass  away, 
For  ere  long  I  shall  be  with  them — growing  older  every 

day. 

Life  is  but  a  toilsome  journey,  toilsome  from  its  earliest 
morn, 

For  the  sunshine  hath  its  shadows,  and  the  rose  its 

stinging  thorn  ; 
And  no  day,  however  pleasant,  but  leads  on  the  gloomy 

night, 

Peopled  with  its  mournful  spectres  creeping  thro'  the 
misty  light, 

Ghosts  of  precious  joys  departed  ;  hours  of  gladness  lost 
and  gone, 

Like  bright  bubbles  on  the  waters,  drifting,  drifting 
farther  on. 

Here  are  tears,  and  sighs  of  sorrowr,  borne  on  every  pass- 
ing breath  ; 

Here  the  dearest  ties  are  sundered  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  dealh, 

Here  no  pleasures  can  be  lasting,  and  no  joy  but  fades 
away, 

And  no  glorious  dream  of  beauty  but  must  vanish  with 
the  day ; 

Here  we  are  but  lonely  pilgrims,  burdened  down,  but 
travelling  on, 

To  a  blessed,  blessed  country  where  our  dearest  ones 
have  gone. 

Then,  why  should  we  note  the  shadows  of  these  quickly 

passing  years  ? 
Why  look  forward  thro'  the  valley  with  such  doubts, 

and  pains  and  fears? 
Why  start  backward  affrighted  as  we  see  the  flowing 

tide  ? 

When  we  know  our  loved  ones  wait  us,  wait  us  on  the 
other  side — 

When  we  know  we're  drawing  nearer  as  the  moments 
glide  away, 

As  we  feel  we're  growing  older,  growing  older  every 
day.  M. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Register. 


Conformity  to  the  World. — She  observed,  that 
she  had  been  visited  long  before  her  illness,  and 
had  found  great  uneasiness  in  wearing  things  that 
were  gay,  and  also  in  speaking  in  the  plural  lan- 
guage to  one  person;  and  added,  that  she  found 
it  difficult  to  take  up  the  cross,  but  when  she  did, 
her  satisfaction  was  great.    Oh!  what  I  feel  for 

those  whose  minds  are  involved  in  the  world  

From  the  Dying  Sayings  of  Ann  Crowley  in  her 
seventeenth  year. 


To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  to  trifle 
away  our  true  enjoyment  of  it,  and  of  ourselves  ia 
it,  is  lamentable  indeed. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Scene  at  a  Slave-Mart. — A  friend  of  mine,  in 
America,  who  was  once  a  slave-holder,  but  under 
the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity  had  emanci- 
pated his  slaves,  told  me  that,  on  going  once  into 
a  slave-mart,  he  saw  among  those  to  be  sold  a  re- 
markably fine  slave.  When  put  up  for  sale,  the 
auctioneer  described  him  as  a  man  of  much  physi- 
cal power,  and  a  skilful  worker  in  iron.  Such  a 
man  it  was  expected  would  bring  a  large  price ; 
and  such  was  the  case.  There  was  a  slave  pur- 
chaser present,  an  itinerant  trafficker  in  the  bodies 
of  men,  who,  as  the  bidding  proceeded,  kept  ahead 
of  the  rest,  which  the  poor  slave  observed.  After 
a  time  the  slave  stepped  off  the  block,  and  said  to 
his  bidder  :  "  Well,  master,  I  perceive  that  you  in- 
tend to  buy  me.  But,  sir,  if  you  buy  me,  you  must 
buy  my  wife  too  :  there  she  stands,  crying  yonder." 
"  I  dontknow  that  I  shall  purchase  you,"  said  he: 
"  get  upon  the  block."  The  bidding  went  on,  this 
person  still  keeping  in  advance.  The  slave  again 
in  great  anxiety  stepped  off  the  block,  and  made  a 
similar  request,  and  met  with  a  like  repulse.  In  a 
short  time  after,  this  slave-dealer  bought  the  slave, 
who  then  said,  "  Master,  my  wife  and  I  are  much 
attached  to  each  other  :  she  will  be  of  little  use  to 
her  master  when  I  am  gone;  you  may  buy  her 
cheap;  do,  master,  buy  my  wife,  and  I  will  be  a 
faithful  slave  to  you.  I  am  a  skilful  worker  in  iron, 
and  will  bring  you  good  wages  :  do,  master,  buy  my 
wife."  "  I  came  not,"  said  he,  "  to  buy  your  wife, 
but  you."  On  this,  the  slave  turned  and  embraced 
her  tenderly,  clasping  her  in  his  arms;  when,  as 
if  a  new  thought  had  struck  him,  he  came  again  to 
his  master,  and  said,  "You  must  buy  my  wife,  and 
I  will  be  to  you  a  faithful  slave."  His  master  sternly 
refused  his  request.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will 
not  buy  my  wife,  I  will  never  be  your  slave;"  and 
immediately  killed  himself  with  a  weapon  which 
he  drew  from  his  pocket. — Jno.  Scoble. 


ground  in  terror,  and  seldom  will  permit  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  process. 


"  '  No  Cross  no  Crown,'  is  a  sure  testimony,  and 
will  be  answered  in  a  future  day;  if  we  will  not 
bear  the  cross,  we  cannot  have  the  crown." 

Then  addressing  her  children  present,  said,  "  0 
my  dear  child  ren,  from  my  dying  bed  1  beg  of  you, 
that  it  may  be  the  constant  breathing  of  your  souls, 
to  be  redeemed  from  the  perishing  things  of  time, 
and  that  your  affections  may  be  fixed  on  eternity. 
What  would  it  avail  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  to 
have  the  world,  or  as  much  as  might  be  equal  to 
our  extravagant  desires,  to  possess  ?  I  would 
freely  give  it  up  for  a  happy  possession  in  heaven. 

"  Oh,  press  after  it;  do  not  be  satisfied  iu  any 
thing  that  is  sensual  or  carnal,  but  oh,  that  we  may 
press  alter  an  inheritance  in  that  which  will  endure 
forever  !"  Nearly  her  last  expressions  were,  "  Oh 
eternity  ! — Oh  the  length  of  eternity  ! — Oh  that  it 
may  be  impressed  on  every  heart,  the  length  of 
eternity  !  there  is  no  end." — From  a  Testimony 
concerning  Mary  Hagger. 


Electricity  in  Cuts. — The  extraordinary  electri- 
cal character  of  the  cat  is  well  known.  On  a  cold 
bright  day,  if  a  cat  be  stroked,  the  hairs  of  the  fur 
bristle  up,  and  electrical  sparks  issue  therefrom,  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  crackling.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  animal  may  be  so  surcharged  with  electri- 
city, that  it  will  give  a  severe  shock  to  the  holder. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  the  cat  should  be 
placed  on  the  knees,  and  one  hand  applied  to  its 
breast,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  stroking  its 
fur.  Crackling  and  sparkles  .-oon  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  iu  a  short  time,  if  the  party  con- 
tinues to  stroke  the  animal,  he  will  receive  a  sharp 
electrical  shock  that  may  be  felt  above  the  wri>ts. 
The  cat  seems  to  suffer  as  much  as  the  experimenter, 
for  on  giving  forth  the  shock,  she  springs  to  the 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  the  occasion  of  some  Friends  calling  to  see 
Charles  Marshall  a  little  before  his  decease,  he 
spoke  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  loved  the  brother- 
hood ;  I  have  sought  the  unity  and  peace  of  the 
churches  for  these  forty  years,  and  to  my  great 
comfort  I  never  did  any  thing  tending  to  the  breach 
thereof.  I  have  two  things  that  lie  upon  me  to 
Friends,  which  I  desire  may  be  communicated  to 
them. 

"  The  first  is,  '  That  they  gather  down  into  the 
immortal  Seed  and  Word  of  life  in  themselves,  and 
be  exercised  in  it  before  the  Lord,  and  duly  prize 
and  set  a  value  upon  the  many  outward  and  in- 
ward mercies,  and  blessings,  and  heavenly  visita- 
tions, that  the  Lord  has  eminently  bestowed  upon 
them,  since  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Lis  blessed 
visitation ;  then  shall  they  grow  and  be  preserved 
in  a  living  freshness  to  him:  and  the  Lord  will 
continue  his  mercies  to  them,  and  they  shall  not 
want  his  divine  refreshing  presence  in  their  meet- 
ings together  before  him.' 

"  The  second  thing  is,  '  That  those  Friends  to 
whom  the  Lord  hath  given  great  estates,  ought  to 
cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  do  good 
therewith  in  their  lifetime ;  for  those  who  are  en- 
joyers  of  such  things  should  see  that  they  are  good 
stewards  thereof.  Oh  !  the  many  poor  families  that 
such  persons  might  be  a  help  to  !  how  easily  might 
they,  with  a  little,  assist  many  a  family  to  live  in 
the  world !  and  what  a  comfort  would  it  be  for 
such  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  charity  in  their  life- 
time.' " 


To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

The  Managers  report,  that  their  Infant  and 
Girls'  schools  on  Winslow  street  for  colored  children 
have  been  in  operation  as  usual  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  visited  by  semi-monthly  com- 
mittees of  the  managers. 

The  Infant  school  has  been  full  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  so  that  recent  applicants  have  had  to  be 
rejected.  It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  good  order 
of  the  school,  and  the  interest  with  which  many 
of  these  little  ones  pursue  their  studies,  making 
commendable  progress  therein.  A  recent  visiting 
committee  report  that  the  children  in  the  first  class 
read  quite  well,  and  that  some  of  them  cypher  in 
multiplication  and  division,  and  that  of  a  class  of 
ten  children,  who  read  pretty  well  in  words  of  one 
and  two  syllables,  all  but  two  were  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet  when  they  entered  the  school. 

The  number  of  names  now  on  the  roll  is  116, 
and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been 
81  and  a  fraction.  This  school  continues  under 
the  care  of  the  same  teachers  as  last  year. 

The  Principal  of  the  Girls'  school  having  re- 
signed her  situation  in  the  Ninth  month,  Elizabeth 
B.  Knign  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  her;  un- 
der who^e  care  we  believe  the  character  of  the 
school  will  be  maintained,  she  being  much  inter- 
ested in  the  scholars,  and  attentive  to  her  duties; 
the  girls,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  obedient 
and  attentive  to  their  studies,  making  good  pro- 
gress therein. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  continues 
about  as  last  reported  ;  spelling,  defining,  reading 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  arc  taught  ;  and  a  part 
of  one  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  sewing,  the 
garments  made  being  generally  distributed  among 
the  most  destitute  of  the  scholars  in  both  rooms. 

During  last  winter  it  became  necessary  to  sup- 


ply some  of  the  children  with  shoes,  in  extreme 
cases,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  school ;  nine 
dollars  and  forty-five  cents  were  thus  expended. 

The  class  list  in  this  school  numbers  49,  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  39 
and  a  fraction  per  day. 

The  Library  continues  to  be  an  object  of  interest 
in  the  Girls'  school. — 874  volumes  have  been  loaned 
to  the  scholars  during  the  past  year,  of  which  only 
one  book  has  been  lost.  Some  additional  books 
of  a  useful  and  interesting  character  are  desirable, 
and  any  contributions  towards  this  object  will  be 
acceptable. 

Owiug  to  the  dullness  of  the  times,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  premises,  No.  16 
North  Front  street,  $104  a  year.  There  has  also 
been  a  falling  off  in  our  annual  subscriptions,  owing 
to  death  and  other  causes ;  it  will  thus  be  observed 
that  our  income  has  been  materially  reduced, 
while  the  taxes  on  the  property  are  increased,  and 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  is  in  no  way  di- 
minished. To  meet  these  deficiencies,  it  is  therefore 
very  desirable,  that  the  annual  subscriptions  should 
be  increased,  and  we  would  appeal  to  those  who 
are  blessed  with  an  abundance,  to  contribute  liber- 
ally, and  enable  this  excellent  charity  to  continue 
its  work  of  educating  the  poor  colored  children. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

J.  Wistar  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  26,  1861. 

Officers. — William  Smedley,  Jr.,  Clerk ;  Jabez 
Jenkins,  Treasurer. 

Managers. — Israel  H.  Johnson,  Richard  Rich- 
ardson, Mark  Balderston,  Benjamin  H.  Pitfield, 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Jabez  Jenkins,  Caleb  Wood, 
J.  Wistar  Evans,  Elihu  Roberts,  John  M.  Weth- 
erill,  Jno.  E.  Carter,  Thos.  Elkinton. 

 *  m  

Why  do  we  Shake  Hands  ? — It  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  way  of  indicating  friendship.  Jehu  said 
to  Jehonadab,  "is  thine  heart  right  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine  heart?  If  it  be,  give  me  thine  hand." 
It  is  not  merely  an  old-fashioned  custom  ;  it  is  a 
strictly  natural  one,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  we 
may  find  a  physiological  reason,  if  we  will  only  take 
the  pains  to  search  for  it.  The  animals  cultivate 
friendship  by  the  sense  of  touch,  as  well  as  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  employ  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their 
bodies.  They  rub  their  noses  together,  or  they  lick 
one  another  with  their  tongues.  Now,  the  hand  is 
a  part  of  the  human  body  in  which  the  sense  of 
touch  is  highly  developed  ;  and,  after  the  manner 
of  the  animals,  we  not  only  like  to  see  and  hear 
our  friends,  (we  do  not  usually  smell  them — though 
Isaac,  when  his  eyes  were  dim,  resorted  to  this  sense 
as  a  means  of  recognition,)  we  also  touch  them,  and 
promote  the  kindly  feelings  by  the  contact  and  re- 
ciprocal pressure  of  the  sensitive  hands. 

Observe,  too,  how  this  principle  is  illustrated  by 
another  of  our  modes  of  greeting.  When  we  wish 
to  determine  whether  a  substance  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  the  fingers,  we  apply  it  to  the 
lips,  and  rub  it  gently  upon  them.  We  do  so,  be- 
cause we  know  by  experience  that  the  sense  of  touch 
is  more  actively  developed  in  the  lips  than  in  the 
hands.  Accordingly,  when  we  wish  to  reciprocate 
the  warmer  feelings,  we  are  not  content  with  the 
contact  of  the  hands,  and  we  bring  the  lips  into  ser- 
vice. A  shake  of  hands  suffices  for  friendship,  in 
undemonstrative  England,  at  least;  but  a  kiss  is 
the  token  of  a  more  tender  affection. 


By  suffering  we  may  avoid  sinning;  but  by  sin- 
ning we  cannot  avoid  suffering. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Tlie  Weatlier  of  1861. — The  following,  relating 
to  the  weather  of  1861,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Con- 
rad, from  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital : 

MEAN   TEMPERATURE   OF   EACH  MONTH   OP  THE  TEAR  1861. 


January,  30.8  degrees. 
February,  39.1  " 
March,  42.2  " 
April,  53.  " 
May,  59.5  « 
June,       72.5  " 


July,  75.6  degrees. 
August,  73.9  " 
September,  68.3  " 
October,  60.  " 
[November,  44.8  " 
|December,  37.  tl 


The  mean  temperature  of  this  year  is  54.7  de- 
grees ;  which  is  one  degree  and  a  half  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  preceding  35  years. 

AMOUNT  OF   RAIN   FOR  EACH  MONTH   OF  1861. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 


5.25  inches. 
2.06  " 
3.92  « 
3.70  " 
6.64  " 
3.88  " 


July,  2.56  inches. 

August,  3.14  " 

September,  4.40  " 

October,  3.80  " 

November,  4.87  " 

December,  2.09  " 


Total, 

46.44 

AMOUNT  OF 

RAIN  FOR  EACH 

YEAR 

FROM  1838  TO  1861. 

1838, 

45.29  inches. 

1850, 

54.54  inches. 

1839, 

43.73 

tt 

1851, 

35.50 

it 

1840, 

47.40 

u 

1852, 

45.74 

it 

1841, 

55.50 

n 

1853, 

40.66 

tt 

1842, 

48.53 

it 

1854, 

40  18 

tt 

1843, 

46.91 

tt 

1855, 

44.09 

a 

1844, 

40.17 

a 

1856, 

33.92 

n 

1845, 

40.00 

it 

1857, 

48.28 

it 

1846, 

44  38 

u 

1858, 

40.45 

si 

1847, 

45.09 

u 

1859, 

58.12 

it 

1848, 

35.00 

a 

1860, 

44.00 

tl 

1849, 

42.09 

it 

1861, 

46.44 

It 

The  average  am 

ount  of  these 

24  years  is 

44.37 

inches.  The  greatest  amount  was  in  1859,  58.12 
inches.  The  smallest  amount  fell  in  1825,  29  i 
inches. 


#  #  #  *  "But,  alas!  not  many  days  had 
I  been  there,  [Isaac  Penington's,]  ere  we  were  al- 
most overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  lor  the  unexpected 
loss  of  Edward  Burrough,  who  was  justly  very 
dear  to  us  all. 

"This  not  only  good,  but  great  good  man,  by  a 
long  and  close  confinement  in  Newgate,  through 
the  cruel  malice  and  malicious  cruelty  of  Bichard 
Brown,  was  taken  away  by  hasty  death,  to  the 
unutterable  grief  of  very  many,  and  unspeakable 
loss  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  general. 

"  The  particular  obligation  I  had  to  him,  as  the 
immediate  instrument  of  my  convincement,  and 
high  affection  for  him  resulting  therefrom,  did  so 
deeply  affect  my  mind,  that  it  was  some  pretty 
time  before  my  passion  could  prevail  to  express 
itself  in  words;  so  true  I  found  that  of  the  trage- 
dian, 

"  'Light  griefs  break  forth,  and  easily  get  vent, 
Great  ones  are  through  amazement  closely  pent.'" 

Thomas  Ellwood. 


The  Mighty  Works  of  Creaturely  Activity. — 
There  is  much  to  correct  within  our  borders;  yea, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  "  tin  and  reprobate  silver  " 
to  be  purged  away,  before  we  can  "  arise  and  shine  " 
in  the  original  lustre  of  this  Society.  I  feel  afraid 
lest  "  mighty  works  "  should  be  pleaded,  as  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  and 
lest  creaturely  activity  should  assume  the  character 
of  gospel  labour.  May  the  "  watchers"  be  faithful 
to  their  trust.  Oh!  may  many  go  deeper  in  their 
spirits  to  feel  with  the  innocent  life,  which  doth 
not  strive,  nor  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  the  voice 


to  be  heard  in  the  street.  Ah!  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  is  requiring  a  humble,  yet  faithful  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  interposition  for  His  poor 
helpless  servants. — Sarah  [_Lynes~\  Grubb. 

Memory  of  an  Elephant. — A  female  elephant 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  Calcutta,  who  was  or- 
dered from  the  upper  country  to  Chittagong,  in  the 
route  thither  broke  loose  from  her  keeper,  and  mak- 
ing her  way  to  the  woods,  was  lost.  The  keeper 
made  every  excuse  to  vindicate  himself,  which  the 
masterof  the  animal  would  not  listen  to,  but  brand- 
ed the  man  with  carelessness,  or  something  worse ; 
for  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  sold  the  elephant. 
He  was  tried  for  it,  and  condemned  to  work  on  the 
roads  for  life,  and  his  wife  and  children  sold  as 
slaves.  About  twelve  years  afterwards  this  man, 
who  was  well  known  to  be  acquainted  with  break- 
ing elephants,  was  sent  iuto  the  country  with  a  party 
to  assist  in  catching  wild  ones.  They  came  upon 
a  herd,  and  this  man  fancied  he  saw  among  a  group 
his  long  lost  elephant,  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned. Having  reached  the  animal,  he  spoke  to 
her,  when  she  immediately  recognized  his  voice ; 
she  waved  her  trunk  in  the  air,  in  token  of  saluta- 
tion, and  knelt  down  and  allowed  him  to  mount  her 
neck.  She  afterwards  assisted  in  taking  other  ele- 
phants, and  decoyed  three  young  ones,  to  which 
she  had  given  birth  in  her  absence.  The  keeper 
returned,  and  the  singular  circumstance  attending 
the  recovery  being  told,  he  regained  his>character ; 
and  as  a  recompense  for  his  sufferings,  had  a  pen- 
sion settled  on  him  for  life.  This  elephant  was  after- 
wards in  possession  of  Warren  Hastings,  then  Go- 
vernor-General of  Hindostan. 


Old  Peter  was  a  colored  man,  very  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  "  rich  in  faith."  He  lived  in  a 
miserable  little  hovel,  but  he  was  always  cheerful, 
and  said  he  was  rich  and  happy  as  a  king. 

One  day  a  boy  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him, 
came  to  bid  him  farewell  before  leaving  home  for 
college.  "  Well,"  said  Peter,  as  he  was  leaving, 
"  I  have  but  three  words  to  say  to  you,  and  they 
are  my  Master's  words,  '  Watch  and  pray  P 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  watch  without 
praying ;  and  if  you  pray  ever  so  much,  and  do  not 
watch,  the  devil  will  have  you,  after  all :  but  watch 
and  jjray,  and  then  your  heart  will  be  guarded 
by  a  two  edged  sword,  turning  each  way,  and  the 
devil  cannot  get  in." 


Growth  of  Russia. — Some  one  has  supposed  that 
the  transference  of  the  seat  of  the  Bussian  empire 
from  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  may  some 
time  prove  to  have  been  the  most  momentous  event 
of  modern  history.  By  that  act  Bussia  turned  her 
glance  westward  ;  the  youngest  and  proudest  em- 
bodiment of  the  principles  of  oriental  despotism, 
she  thereby  came  into  relation  and  inevitable  col- 
lision with  the  freer  tendencies  of  Europe;  and, 
while  every  other  European  government  has  been 
obliged  to  concede  something  to  the  encroachments 
of  democratic  ideas,  she  alone  has  confronted  them 
with  anenergetic,  sagacious,  and  absolute  autocracy. 
But  her  enterprise  in  the  East  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant than  in  the  West.  Within  the  last  three  years 
she  has  gained  possession  of  the  vast  region  in  north- 
western Asia,  drained  by  the  Amoor,  a  river  of  the 
first  magnitude,  larger  than  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Nile.  This  territory,  though  little  known,  has  been 
in  dispute  between  the  Muscovite  and  Celestial  Em- 
pires ever  since  the  seventeenth  century.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  in  1858,  China  ceded  all  the  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Amoor ;  and  by  a  second  treaty 
concluded  at  Pekin,  November  14,  1860,  Bussia 
obtained  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Amoor  in- 


cluded between  the  coast  and  the  river  Oussoori. 
She  thus  holds  so  much. of  the  sea-coast  as  fronts 
upon  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  her  southern  boun- 
dary is  only  about  five  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Pekin.  The  treaties  also  secure  to  her  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Soongari  and  Oussoori  Bivers, 
the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Amoor  from  the  south, 
and  thus  all  the  products  of  warm  Mautchooria 
will  find  their  main  outlet  through  Bussian  com- 
merce. The  whole  country  is  as  yet  undeveloped, 
but  it  abounds  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources, 
and  is  in  process  of  rapid  colonization.  The  island 
of  Saghalien,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  has  com- 
modious harbors,  and  extensive  coal  fields.  By 
availing  herself  of  all  the  advantages  that  inhere  in 
these  acquisitions,  Bussia  can  hardly  fail  to  achieve 
political  and  commercial  supremacy  in  the  farther 
East.  Meantime  she  has  pushed  her  conquests 
southward  in  Central  Asia  to  Veruoje  and  Kopal, 
which  are  only  one  third  as  far  from  the  Indus  as 
from  the  Volga,  and  her  next  stride  may  be  across 
the  Himalayas. 

The  magnitude  of  Bussia  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Her  vast  proportions  can  only 
be  shown  by  a  comparative  statement.  The  total 
area  of  the  United  States,  the  North,  the  South, 
and  the  territories,  is  2,936,166  square  miles.  The 
area  of  France  (including  Corsica  and  Savoy)  is 
207,933  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  British  Isles 
is  120,850  square  miles.  Thus  the  territorial  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States  is  twenty-four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  fourteen 
times  greater  than  that  of  France.  Our  whole  area 
could  be  divided  into  about  400  states  of  the  size 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  moderate  to  say  that  the 
territory  of  our  single  country  is  much  larger  than 
that  which  constituted  the  Boman  Empire  when  it 

was  greatest.  But  Russia  is  betvvecu  l«o  auJ  I  Lu  ce 
times  larger  than  the  United  States.  Her  square 
miles  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  7,864,861.  From 
the  continuity  of  the  empire,  except  Bussian  Ame- 
rica, it  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  whole.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  problem  than  that  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  American  Bepublic  and  the  Bussian 
Empire,  which  divide  between  them  so  much  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  so  many  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  and  which,  while  grounded  upon  oppo- 
site political  ideas,  rival  each  other  in  enterprise, 
vigor,  and  rapidity  of  development. — New  York 
Tribune. 

"  A  fondness  for  dress  and  music,  were  some  of 
my  greatest  foibles;  and  I  am  bound  in  gratitude 
to  acknowledge,  that  had  it  not  been  for  parental 
care,  advice,  and  prudent  restraint,  I  might  have 
gone  great  lengths  in  these  gratifications.  Then 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  I  would  most  earnestly, 
and  most  affectionately  recommend  all  religious 
parents,  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
portant duties,  remembering  they  are  delegated  as 
caretakers  over  a  very  important  trust :  and  happy 
will  it  be  for  those  parents,  who,  in  the  day  of 
righteous  inquisition,  may  stand  acquitted  in  the 
divine  sight,  having  done  all  they  could  to  preserve 
their  offspring  in  true  simplicity,  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord." — Ann  Crowley. 


How  to  Cut  Glass  with  a  Piece  of  Iron. — Draw 
with  a  pencil,  on  papor,  any  pattern  to  which  you 
would  have  the  glass  conform ;  place  the  pattern 
under  the  glass,  holding  both  together  in  the  left 
hand,  (for  the  glass  must  not  rest  on  any  plain  sur- 
face,) then  take  a  common  spite,  or  some  similar 
piece  of  iron,  heat  the  point  of  it  to  redness,  aud 
apply  it  to  the  edge  of  the  glass ;  draw  the  iron 
slowly  forward,  aud  the  edge  of  the  glass  will  im- 
mediately crack;  continue  moving  the  iron  slowly 
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over  the  glass,  tracing  the  pattern,  and  the  clink  in 
the  glass  will  follow  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
an  inch,  in  every  direction,  according  to  the  motion 
of  the  iron.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  requisite, 
however,  especially  in-  forming  corners,  to  apply  a 
wet  finger  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass.  Tum- 
blers and  other  glasses  may  be  cut  or  divided  very 
fancifully,  by  similar  means.  The  iron  must  be 
reheated  as  often  as  the  crevice  in  the  glass  ceases 
to  flow. — Scientific  American. 


Hannuk  Mores  View  of  Ingratitude. — At  a 
dinner  party  at  Bath,  Jay,  by  whom  the  anecdote 
was  communicated,  was  lamenting  the  ingratitude 
which  Hannah  More  had  recently  met  with  from  a 
person  whom  he  had  recommended  to  her  benefi- 
cence ;  upon  which  he  received  a  look  from  her 
which  silenced  him.  After  dinner,  drawing  him 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  she  said  : — "  You  know 
we  must  never  speak  of  such  things  as  these  before 
people,  for  they  are  always  too  backward  to  do  good, 
and  they  are  sure  to  dwell  on  such  facts  to  justify 
their  illiberality."  She  finely  added,  "  It  is  well 
for  us  sometimes  to  meet  with  such  instances  of  in- 
gratitude, to  show  us  our  motives  ;  for  if  they  had 
been  right,  we  shall  not  repent  what  we  have  done, 
though  we  lament  the  depravity  of  a  fellow  creature. 
In  these  instances  also,  as  in  a  glass,  we  may  see 
little  emblems  of  ourselves;  for  what,  after  all,  is 
the  ingratitude  of  any  one  towards  us,  compared 
with  our  ingratitude  towards  our  Infinite  Bene- 
factor ?" 


The  Effect  of  Cold  on  Fattening  Animals. — 
Dr.  Playfair,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  speaking  of  the  Becessity  of 
warmth  to  fatten  an  animal  readily,  says  that  to 
Keep  up  the  animal  heat,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
unites  with  that  portion  of  the  blood  which  goes  to 
form  fat  and  tissues,  aud  converts  it  into  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  Where  all  the  vitality 
of  the  animal  is  used  to  manufacture  heat,  there  is 
no  power  left  to  increase  the  fat.  If  we  would  fat- 
ten  animals  in  winter,  we  must  give  them  a  summer 
temperature,  by  warming  the  shed  and  stables  they 
occupy.  The  air  that  they  breathe  should  be  as 
pure  as  possible. 


*  *  "  Or  shall  we  not  reverently  and  rejoicingly 
behold  in  these  morning  pictures  wrought  without 
color,  aud  kissed  upon  the  windows  by  the  cold  lips 
of  Winter,  another  instance  of  that  Divine  Benefi 
cence  of  beauty  which  suffuses  the  heavens,  clothes 
the  earth,  and  royally  decorates  the  months,  and 
sends  them  forth  through  all  hours,  all  seasons,  all 
latitudes,  to  fill  the  earth  with  joy?" — //.  W. 
Beeclier. 

A  Mother's  Kiss. — A  day  or  two  since,  a  rag- 
ged and  dirty  looking  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  to 
having  fired  a  building.  For  two  years  past,  since 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  had  wandered  around 
the  streets  a  vagrant,  without  a  home  or  a  human 
being  to  care  for  him,  and  he  had  become  in  every 
respect  a  "  bad  boy."  A  gentleman  and  a  lady 
interested  themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  the  latter 
took  him  one  side  to  question  him.  She  talked  to 
him  kindly,  but  without  making  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  his  feelings,  and  to  all  she  said  he 
manifested  the  greatest  indifference,  until  she  asked 
him  if  no  one  had  ever  kissed  him.  This  simple 
inquiry  proved  too  much  for  him,  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  he  replied — "No  one  since  my  mother 
kissed  me."  That  one  thought  of  his  poor  dead 
mother,  the  only  being,  perhaps,  who  had  ev©r 
spoken  to  him  kindly  before,  touched  him  to  his 


heart,  a  hardened  young  criminal  though  he  was. 
The  little  incident  caused  other  tears  to  flow  than 
his. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th  ult.  Notwith- 
standing the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Trent  affair, 
there  is  still  a  disposition  manifested  by  some  journals 
in  England  to  interfere  in  American  affairs.  New  pre- 
texts for  movements  favourable  to  the  rebels  are  con- 
stantly being  invented.  Some  cavil  at  the  tone  of  Se- 
ward's despatch  ;  others  bitterly  condemn  the  action  of 
our  government  in  sinking  a  stone  fleet  in  Charleston 
harbour;  or  clamor  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  here, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  on  the 
ground  that  the  financial  interests  of  Europe  will  suffer 
too  much  by  the  prolongation  of  the  existing  war  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  London  Observer 
suggests  that  France  and  England  should  unite  to  re- 
establish peace  in  this  country. 

In  regard  to  France,  there  is  concurrent  testimony 
from  very  high  sources  to  warrant  the  statement  that, 
though  the  Emperor's  individual- feelings  are  all  with 
the  North  and  the  Union,  yet  the  privations  which  the 
manufacturing  class  are  suffering  in  consequence  of  the 
blockade,  will  render  those  feelings  subordinate  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  French  legislative  body,  if  in  favour  of  unit- 
ing with  England  in  such  measures  as  will  most  probably 
lead  to  a  termination  of  the  war.  Many  continental  jour- 
nals express  friendly  feelings  for  our  country,  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  British  influences  which  sympathize  so  strong- 
ly with  the  South.  Earl  Russell,  in  response  to  a  memo- 
rial from  the  Liverpool  Ship-owners'  Association,  rela- 
tive to  the  stone  blockade  at  Charleston,  said  that  he 
had  sent  a  despatch  warning  the  American  government 
against  the  ill  feeling  the  proceeding  would  engender. 
After  the  design  was  carried  out,  he  sent  another  des- 
patch, expressing  strong  hopes  that  it  would  not  be  re- 
peated elsewhere.  It  is  rumored  that  the  French  and 
other  governments  were  taking  similar  steps.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  have  received  orders  to  permit 
the  exportation  of  all  articles  of  war  munitions  against 
which  the  prohibition  was  recently  issued.  The  Inde- 
pendence Beige  says  that  France  will  assume  the  initia- 
tive in  a  remonstrance  against  the  blockade  of  the  South- 
ern ports,  and  that  England  will  only  afford  France 
moral  support.  The  Moniteur  says  that  the  partisans 
in  England  for  the  recognition  of  the  South  increase, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be  many  advocates  of  this  mea- 
sure in  Parliament. 

The  pirate  Sumter,  having  been  ordered  by  the  Span- 
ish government  to  leave  Cadiz,  has  gone  to  Gibraltar. 

The  Nashville  remained  at  Southampton,  closely 
watch.ed  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Tuscarora. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  with  a  down- 
ward tendency.  Breadstuffs  firm,  with  a  small  advance. 
Consols,  93  a  93J. 

United  States. — The  War. — The  Burnside  expedi- 
tion, at  the  date  of  the  last  intelligence,  had  possession 
of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  The  forces  connected 
with  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  have  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  devising  measures  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  Fort  Pulaski  and  Savannah. 

Bishop  Ames  and  ex-Governor  Fish,  the  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  wants  of  the  Federal  prisoners,  have  gone  by 
way  of  Fortress  Monroe  towards  Richmond,  to  endea- 
vour to  fulfil  ihe  object  of  their  appointment. 

Secretary  Stanton  has  ordered  that  no  further  con- 
tracts for  or  purchases  of  foreign  military  supplies  of 
any  kind  be  made  if  the  articles  can  be  made  in  this 
country.  He  has  revoked  all  outstanding  orders,  agen- 
cies, etc.,  for  such  supplies  from  abroad.  All  outstand- 
ing contracts  for  arms  or  supplies  must  be  presented  at 
the  War  department  within  fifteen  days,  or  be  declared 
forfeited. 

Accounts  from  Fort  Pickens  say  that  the  rebels  have 
withdrawn  part  of  their  forces  from  that  vicinity  to  Mo- 
bile, which  point  they  consider  in  danger.  About  6000 
men  are  opposite  Pickens.  Fugitive  slaves  constantly 
seek  refuge  at  the  fori. 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Paymaster  General  reports  officially 
that  the  cost  of  music  for  the  volunteers  is  five  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  exclusive  of  clothing,  subsistence 


and  transportation  of  the  17,500  men  composing  the 
bands,  and  the  liability  to  pay  each  of  them  $100  bounty 
at  the  close  of  their  enlistment. 

The  positions  of  the  contending  forces  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  do  not  appear  to  have  under- 
gone any  change. 

The  rebel  forces  which  rallied  at  Monticello,  Ky.,  with- 
drew on  Gen.  Thomas'  approach,  and  continued  the  re- 
treat into  Tennessee.  Reinforcements  and  supplies  had 
been  sent  them  from  Knoxville. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  indications  in  Missouri  of 
another  attempt  to  drive  the  rebels  out  of  the  State. 
Gen.  Price  was  still  at  Springfield,  with  10,000  men. 

Southern  Ilems. — The  Richmond  Dispatch  says:  New- 
bern,  N.  C,  is  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  in  the  expec- 
tation of  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  The  town  is  under 
martial  law,  and  every  preparation  made  for  obtaining 
early  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  for  his 
repulse  when  he  does  come. 

The  Savannah  papers  state  that  a  portion  of  the  Fe- 
deral fleet  has  got  between  Fort  Pulaski  and  the  city, 
and  were  engaged  in  removing  the  obstructions,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  channel. 

The  Memphis  and  Nashville  papers  manifest  great  ap- 
prehension lest  the  rebel  forces  should  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  Keutucky,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Federal 
army  should  move  southward. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  says,  that  a  steamer  ran  the 
blockade  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  13th,  with  one 
thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Charleston  Courier  states,  that  the  rebel  steamer 
Calhoun,  on  her  way  from  Havana,  with  a  large  and 
valuable  cargo,  had  been  chased  by  a  U.  S.  cruiser,  and 
abandoned  aud  burned. 

In  several  of  the  parishes  about  New  Orleans,  what 
were  believed  to  be  the  germs  of  dangerous  insurrec- 
tions have  been  several  times  discovered  within  the  past 
few  months.  In  St.  Mary's,  thirteen  slaves  were  shot  at 
one  time. 

The  price  of  sugar  at  New  Orleans  is  1J  to  2  cents  a 
pound ;  mess  pork,  $50  per  barrel.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  meat,  the  planters  are  unable  to  supply  their 
slaves  with  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  Molasses, 
which  is  very  cheap,  is  given  them  instead  of  pork. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. —  With  a  view  of  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  obtaining  the  release  of  Fe- 
deral soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  suffering  from  their 
long  confinement  in  Southern  prisons,  the  President  has 
concluded  to  place  the  captured  rebel  privateers,  now  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  footing  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  has  ordered  their  release  from  the  prisons  in 
which  they  are  at  present  confined.  About  400  rebel 
prisoners,  now  at  Fort  Warren,  have  been  ordered  to 
Fortress  Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  exchange. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  272.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Building  Inspectors,  1535  new  dwell- 
ings were  erected  in  this  city,  during  the  year  J861.  The 
bouses  built  in  1860,  numbered  2867.  The  total  num- 
ber of  dwellings  in  Philadelphia  is  about  92,000.  Ac- 
curate enumerations  show  that  ihe  untenanted  dwellings 
and  stores,  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month  last,  numbered 
2847,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  the  num- 
ber of  such  houses  was  2360. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  3d  inst.  New  York — Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.30  a  $1.34;  Amber  Michigan,  $1.50;  mixed  corn, 
65  cts. ;  oats,  42  cts.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat,  $1.30 
a  $1.35;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.50;  corn,  55  cts.  a  58  cts. 
oats,  38  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
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&2,  vol.  34,  for  V.  Meader,  $2,  vol.  35. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  Committee,  under  appoint- 
ment to  visit  the  schools  at  West-Town,  will  meet  there 
on  Seventh-day,  the  15th  of  the  Second  month,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  examinations  on  Second-day  and  Third- 
day  following.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Second  mo.  5th,  1862. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  Arch  street  Mcetiug-housc,  Second  mo.  10th, 
at  eight,  r.  m.  T.  E.  Bf.eslev,  Sec'y. 
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Iddress  to  the  Members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  1862. 

Dear  Friends, — This  meeting  has  been  intro- 
uced  into  feelings  of  affectionate  sympathy  with 
'riends,  uDder  the  various  temptations  and  diffi- 
ulties  which  may  assail  them,  in  the  present  agi- 
ated  condition  of  our  beloved  country ;  and  a 
irvent  desire  prevails  that  it  may  be  our  daily 
ngagement  to  have  our  minds  stayed  upon  the 
jord,  in  humble,  quiet  trust ;  seeking  strength  and 
nsdom  from  Him,  faithfully  to  uphold  those  pre- 
ious  testimonies  that  belong  to  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
.nd  which,  as  a  people,  we  have  been  divinely 
ailed  to  show  forth  to  the  world. 

Whatever  peculiar  circumstances  attach  to  the 
var  which  is  dow  waging  in  our  land,  we  would 
emind  Friends  that  the  testimony  of  our  religious 
Society  has  ever  been  against  all  wars  and  fight- 
igs,  without  distinction,  as  being  incompatible 
vith  the  benign  religion  of  our  adorable  Redeemer, 
vhich  commands  us  not  to  resist  evil,  but  to  love 
nd  forgive  our  enemies;  to  do  good  to  them  that 
late  us,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
is,  and  evilly  entreat  us ;  and,  under  all  circum- 
tances,  practically  breathes  the  divine  language  : 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — on  earth  peace — 
;ood-will  to  men." 

We  have  ever  held  that  wars,  of  whatever  na- 
ure,  have  a  common  origin,  as  described  by  the 
»postle  James,  viz  :  "  From  whence  come  wars  and 
ightings  amoDg  you?  Come  they  not  hence,  even 
if  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?  Ye  lust, 
and  have  not;  ye  kill,  and  desire  to  have,  and 
annot  obtain  ;  ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not." 

Our  honourable  elder,  George  Fox,  when  courted 
oy  flattery  and  offers  of  preferment,  to  induce  him 
so  engage  in  war,  steadily  refused  to  do  so ;  and 
3ndured  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  amono- 
felons,  in  a  noisome  gaol,  for  his  faithful  testimony 
against  it;  declaring  to  his  persecutors  "that  he 
lived  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  which  took 
away  the  occasion  of  all  wars." 

This,  dear  Friends,  is  an  experience  we  would 
tenderly  and  earnestly  encourage  all  to  press  after, 
daily  to  live  under  the  seasoning  virtue  of  the  Spirit 
and  power  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Lamb  of  God, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  "  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  Then  shall  we  be 
preserved  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer ; 
and,  our  mental  eye  being  illuminated  by  the  light 


of  Christ,  we  shall  see  clearly  the  snares  which 
beset  us,  however  speciously  disguised,  and  be  kept 
from  everything  which  would  countenance  or  con- 
nive at  war,  either  on  the  plea  of  patriotism,  of 
benevolence,  or  other  plausible  pretext,  or  from  any 
prospect  of  pecuniary  gain. 

We  think  it  right,  at  the  present  time,  to  revive 
some  of  the  ancient  advices  issued  by  the  society 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  to  commend  them 
to  the  serious  attention  and  careful  observance  of 
Friends ;  that  by  faithfully  living  up  to  our  chris- 
tian profession,  the  uprightness  and  consistency  of 
our  example  may  have  a  favourable  influence  upon 
others  ;  and,  should  it  please  the  Almighty  to  per- 
mit a  time  of  greater  suffering  to  come  upon  us 
we  may,  through  his  favour,  know  our  hands  made 
strong,  and  our  hearts  prepared  patiently  to  endure 
the  day  of  trial.    The  advices  are  as  follow,  viz  : 

ADVICES. 

"Friends  are  exhorted  faithfully  to  adhere  to 
our  ancient  testimony  against  wars  and  fightings, 
and  in  no  way  to  unite  with  any  in  warlike  mea- 
sures, either  offensive  or  defensive,  that  by  the  in- 
offensiveness  of  our  conduct  we  may  convincingly 
demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  real  subjects  of  the 
Messiah's  peaceful  reign,  and  be  instrumental  in 
the  advancement  thereof  towards  its  designed  com- 
pletion; when,  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  its  inhabitants 
learn  war  no  more." 

"  Many  are  the  ways  by  which  the  unwary  and 
the  covetous  may  be  caught.  But,  brethren,  look 
beyond  the  surface.  Behold  the  depth  of  misery 
into  which  war  plunges  mankind.  Then,  putting 
your  trust  in  Him  who  gives  understanding  to  the 
simple,  and  provides  for  the  sparrows,  ye  may  avoid 
the  pollution  which  is  theirs  who  join  hands  with 
this  desolating  evil." — 1795. 

"  Let  all  be  careful  not  to  seek  or  accept  profit 
by  any  concern  in  preparations  for  war ;  for  how 
reproachfully  inconsistent  would  it  be,  to  refuse  an 
active  compliance  with  warlike  measures,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  hesitate  to  enrich  ourselves  by 
the  commerce  and  other  circumstances  dependant 
on  war."— 1798. 

"  This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to  the  deep 
attention  of  all  our  members,  that  they  be  reli- 
giously guarded  against  approving  or  showing  the 
least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending  at  or 
viewing  military  operations  ;  or  in  anywise  encour- 
aging the  unstable,  deceitful  spirit  of  party,  by 
joining  with  political  devices  or  associations,  how- 
ever speciously  disguised  under  the  ensnaring 
subtleties  commonly  attendant  thereon  ;  but  that 
tbey  sincerely  labour  to  experience  a  settlement  on 
the  alone  sure  foundation  of  the  pure,  unchange- 
able Truth ;  whereby,  through  the  prevalence  of 
unfeigned  christian  love  and  good-will  to  men, 
we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  that  the  king- 
dom wc  seek  is  not  of  this  world — a  kingdom  and 
government  whose  subjects  are  free  indeed,  re- 
deemed from  those  captivating  lusts  from  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings. 

"  As  we  arc  called  out  of  wars  and  fightings,  so 


let  them  be  as  seldom  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
our  conversation  ;  but  let  a  holy  care  rest  upon  us, 
to  abide  in  that  Power  which  gives  dominion  over 
the  hopes  and  fears  that  arise  from  the  concerns  of 
an  unstable  world ;  which  tend,  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  mind,  to  lessen  the  trust  in  that 
Rock  which  is  immoveable." — 1757. 

"  When  goods  have  been  distrained  from  any 
Friends,  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  pay  fines 
for  non-performance  of  military  services,  and  the 
officers,  after  deducting  the  fines  and  costs,  propose 
to  return  the  remainder,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  Friends  should  maintain  their  testimony 
by  suffering,  and  not  accept  such  overplus,  unless 
the  same  or  a  part  of  it  is  returned  without  a 
change  of  the  species." — 1755. 

"  A  living  concern  for  the  advancement  of  our 
testimony  to  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ,  con- 
tinuing to  spread  in  many  minds,  we  fervently  de- 
sire that  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  may 
carefully  avoid  engaging  in  any  trade  or  business 
promotive  of  war;  sharing  or  partaking  of  the 
spoils  of  war  by  purchasing  or  selling  prize  goods  ; 
importing  or  shipping  goods  in  armed  vessels;  pay- 
ing taxes  for  the  express  purpose  of  war ;  grinding 
of  grain,  feeding  of  cattle,  or  selling  their  property 
for  the  use  of  the  army  :  that,  through  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace,  and 
guarding  against  the  supression  of  it  either  in  them- 
selves or  others,  they  may  be  preserved  in  a  con- 
duct consistent  with  our  holy  profession,  and  from 
wounding  the  minds,  or  increasing  the  sufferings 
of  each  other;  not  at  all  doubting,  that  He,  to 
whom  appertains  the  kingdom  and  the  power,  who 
is  wonderful  in  working,  will  continue  to  carry  on 
and  perfect  his  blessed  cause  of  peace  in  the  earth. 

"  A  solid  attention  to  this  concern  is  recom- 
mended to  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Preparative 
Meetings,  and  to  our  brethren  in  general ;  it  being 
the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  if  any  of  our 
members  do  either  openly  or  by  connivance,  pay 
any  fine,  penalty  or  tax,  in  lieu  of  personal  service 
for  carrying  on  war;  or  allow  their  children,  ap- 
prentices or  servants  to  act  therein ;  or  are  con- 
cerned in  arming  or  equipping  vessels  with  guns, 
or  in  dealing  in  public  certificates,  issued  as  a  com- 
pensation for  expenses  incurred,  or  services  per- 
formed, in  war;  that  they  be  tenderly  dealt  with, 
and  if  they  are  not  brought  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  error,  Monthly  Meetings  should  proceed  to 
testify  against  them." — 1780,  1781. 

"  It  is  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  furnishing  wagons,  or  other  means,  for  convey- 
ing military  stores,  is  a  military  service ;  and  that 
the  care  of  elders,  overseers,  and  all  faithful  Friends, 
should  be  extended  in  true  love  and  christian  ten- 
derness, to  such  as  deviate  herein,  in  order  to  con- 
vince tbem  of  their  error." — 1758. 

Also,  "  that  a  tax  levied  for  the  purchasing  of 
drums,  colours,  or  for  other  warlike  use,  cannot  be 
paid,  consistently  with  our  christian  testimony." — 
1776. 

Also,  "  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  religious 
testimony  and  principle  for  any  Friend  to  pay  a 
fine  or  tax  levied  on  him  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  serve  in  the  militia  ;  although  such  fine  or  impo- 
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sition  may  be  applied  toward  defraying  the  ex-| 
penses  of  civil  government.  And  where  a  devia- 
tion in  this  respect  occurs,  tender  dealing  and  ad- 
vice should  be  extended  to  the  party,  in  order  to 
his  convincement  and  restoration,  and  if  this  proves 
ineffectual,  the  Monthly  Meeting  should  proceed 
to  testify  against  him." — 1790, 


When  attempts  were  made  to  force  the  early  be- 
lievers into  the  Roman  army,  they  meekly  but 
firmly  refused  to  comply,  saying ;  "lama  chris- 
tian, and  therefore  cannot  fight;"  and  several  suf- 
fered martyrdom  rather  than  take  up  arms. 

Many  of  our  predecessors  bore  cheerfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  imprisonment,  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  world,  rather  than  violate  their 
peaceable  principles,  and  experienced  the  Divine 
Arm  to  be  their  stay  and  support. 

May  it  be  our  concern,  beloved  friends,  through 
the  same  blessed  assistance,  to  endeavour  faithfully 
to  bear  a  clear  and  unflinching  testimony  to  the 
peaceable  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and,  if  military  services  or 
contributions  are  demanded  of  us,  not  seek  to 
evade  them  by  excuses,  however  plausible ;  but 
with  innocent  boldness  avow  our  conscientious 
scruples  as  the  sufficient  ground  for  declining  to 
comply  ;  and,  if  suffering  therefor  should  be  our 
portion,  let  us  strive  to  bear  it  in  the  gentle,  non- 
resisting  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  will  preserve  us 
from  indulging  any  hard  feeling  toward  those  who 
may  be  the  instruments  of  inflicting  injuries  upon 
us. 

Our  religious  Society  has  always  been  favoura- 
ble to  good  government,  and  steadily  opposed  to 
anarchy,  and  to  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
civil  power  which  Divine  Providence  has  permitted 
to  be  set  up  over  us;  encouraging  its  members  to 
live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  and  to  obey  all  the 
laws  which  do  not  violate  our  well  known  religious 
principles.  He  is  the  best  citizen  and  the  truest 
patriot  whose  life  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  conformed  to  his  pure  and  holy  example ;  and 
we  can  never  advance  the  real  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try by  disregarding  these. 

We  feel  that  the  present  is  a  very  serious  and 
affecting  crisis  in  public  affairs,  and  that  to  stand 
forth  before  the  people  as  the  advocates  of  entire 
and  inviolable  peace,  involves  a  solemn  responsibi 
lity.  May  we  all,  dear  friends,  suffer  it  to  rest 
with  weight  on  our  minds,  and  incite  us  to  watch 
unto  prayer  that  everything  which  leads  to  con 
tention  and  discord,  may  be  eradicated  from  our 
hearts;  and,  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  may  cultivate,  with  diligence  and  patience,  those 
heavenly  dispositions  which  make  for  peace,  both 
among  ourselves,  and  toward  all  men;  thus  evin- 
cing to  beholders  that  we  are  redeemed  from  the 
spirit  of  strife,  and  are  really  the  lowly,  self-deny- 
in<*  followers  of  the  merciful  and  compassionate 
Redeemer,  whose  religion  is  one  of  universal  har- 
mony and  love. 

With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  are  your  friends 
and  brethren. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  held  iu  Philadelphia,  the  17th  of 
First  month,  18G2. 

Joseph  Snowdon,  Clerk. 

Flax  Cotton. — A  Boston  correspondent  thus 
speaks  of  the  recent  invention  for  "  fluxing  out" 
King  Cotton : 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  this  city  experi- 
mental works  for  the  manufacture  of  flax  fibre  into 
a  material  called  fibrilla,  or  flax  cotton.  This  can 
be  produced  in  any  quantity,  at  seven  and  eight 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  cloth  made  from  it  is  bet- 


ter in  every  respect,  and  will  take  and  preserve  col- 
ours better  than  cloth  made  from  cotton.    The  raw 

material,  flax,  wild  or  cultivated,  can  be  produced, 
in  Canada  and  all  the  Northern  States,  in  vast  quan- 
tities. Colonel  Lander,  in  one' of  his  recent  reports, 
speaks  of  coming  to  plains  covered  with  immense 
quantities  of  this  plant  growing  wild. 

Now,  here  is  an  article  which  even  now  can  be 
had  in  quantities,  so  that  its  material  can  be  pro- 
duced at  from  two  or  three  cents  per  pound  less 
than  cotton,  and  which  is  destined  to  supersede  cot- 
ton. Slowly,  but  surely  the  parties  owning  the 
patents  for  the  process  for  manufacturing  this  ar- 
ticle are  working  it  into  the  attention  of  our  people. 


For  "The  Friond. 

The  Origin  of  Infusoria. 

(Concluded  from  page  178.) 

Another  interesting  question  which  Pasteur  un- 
dertook to  investigate,  was  the  relative  abundance 
of  these  germs  in  the  atmosphere.  In  determining 
this  point,  a  series  of  flasks  were  used,  which  were 
one-third  filled  with  the  same  putrescible  fluid. 
Their  contents  were  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
to  kill  any  germs  contained  in  them,  and  while  still 
hot,  their  necks  were  drawn  out  to  a  fine  poiDt, 
and  hermetically  sealed.  When  these  were  taken 
to  the  desired  locality,  their  points  were  broken 
off,  and  the  air  by  its  rapid  ingress  carried  into  the 
flasks  its  dusty  particles  and  whatever  else  might 
be  associated  with  it.  The  flasks  were  again 
quickly  hermetically  sealed,  and  placed  away  in  a 
temperature  of  from  80°  to  85°.  The  number  of 
flasks  in  which  animal  or  vegetable  organisms  were 
then  developed,  was  he  considered  proportional  to 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  these  germs  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  locality,  at  the  time  of  its  col- 
lection. 

By  comparing  different  samples  of  air  obtained 
in  this  way,  he  arrived  at  several  interesting  con- 
clusions. The  atmosphere  of  the  cellar  of  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Paris  was  found  to  contain  only  one- 
tenth  as  many  germs  as  that  from  the  court  of  the 
Institution.  This  difference  was  attributed  to  the 
comparative  stillness  of  the  cellar  air,  which  per- 
mitted the  gradual  settling  of  its  fine  dust,  leaving 
the  upper  portion  comparatively  free  from  it.  This 
supposition  was  confirmed,  by  finding  that  the 
greater  the  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  atmosphere  by  the  approach  of  the 
operator,  the  less  indication  there  was  of  organisms, 
and  Pasteur  concluded  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  a  quantity  of  it  without  any  agitation  of  the 
surrounding  air,  it  would  be  found  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  ova  and  spores. 

By  this  method  also,  there  were  obtained  from 
the  air  of  the  open  country  a  greater  variety  of  in- 
fusorial forms  than  by  the  continuous  exposure  of 
a  putrescible  liquid  to  the  air.  This  was  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  in  the  momentary  rush  of  air 
iuto  the  flasks,  a  smaller  number  of  germs  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  fluid  than  in  the 
other  case ;  so  that  in  each  flask  there  was  less 
opportunity  for  the  monopolising  of  the  nutriment 
by  vigorous  and  rapid  growers,  to  the  exclusion  of 
less  numerous  or  more  delicate  species. 


opened  and  closed  on  one  of  the  mountains,  (2789 
feet  above  the  sea,)  of  which  five  only  were  affect- 
ed by  the  exposure.  While  of  twenty  others  taken 
to  Montanvert,  and  opened  while  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  gorges  of  the  glacier  des  Bois, 
(at  an  elevation  of  6562  feet,)  only  two  developed 
any  animalculse  or  mould.  In  the  performance  of 
these  experiments,  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
any  error  arising  from  dust  carried  on  the  person 
of  the  operator,  or  on  the  instruments,  from  other 
localities.  The  flask,  while  being  broken,  was  held 
above  the  head  with  the  end  of  the  neck  towards 
the  wind  ;  and  a  long  iron  forceps  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  through  a  flame  on  the  spot  to  de- 
stroy any  germs  adhering  to  it,  was  used  to  break 
off  the  point;  an  eolipile  lamp  fed  with  alcohol, 
was  taken  to  close  them  hermetically  with. 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, that  the  germs  of  Infusoria  and  the  spores 
of  cryptogamia,  of  extremely  minute  size,  exist  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  be- 
ginning the  process  of  fermentation  in  suitable 
liquids.  That  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  air 
of  inhabited  places,  than  in  that  of  high  eleva- 
tions. 

That  ordinary  air  contains  them  in  variable  pro- 
portion according  to  the  locality,  and  that  they  are 
not  continuously  distributed  through  it — there  be- 
ing places  where  none  were  found,  adjoining  places 
where  they  were  found — but  that  in  every  locality 
where  the  experiment  was  tried,  there  were  a  suffi- 
cient dumber  brought  by  the  movements  in  the  at- 
mosphere into  the  liquids  to  indicate  their  existence 
-in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days. 

One  more  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  these 
erms  is  desirable — that  of  seeing  them  develope 
into  their  appropriate  forms  under  the  microscope. 
Pasteur  has  already  adopted  an  ingenious  plan  of 
collecting  them  from  the  atmosphere,  by  drawing 
a  current  of  air  for  some  time  through  gun  cotton, 
and  then  dissolving  it  in  ether.  The  insoluble 
residue  containing  the  solid  particles  was  then  ex- 
amined by  the  misroscope.  He  says  that  there 
may  always  be  found  in  atmospheric  dust  "  a  great 
number  of  organized  corpuscles,  which  the  expe- 
rienced naturalist  will  distinguish  as  the  germs  of 
inferior  organisms."  But  that  these  are  the  iden- 
tical germs  in  question,  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
satisfactorily  shown.  In  fact  the  existence  of  ova 
or  spores  in  the  atmosphere,  large  enough  to  be 
perceived  by  the  microscope,  has  been  denied  by 
another  distinguished  Frenchman — Vouchet,  who 
as  an  advocate  for  the  theory  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, has  diligently  searched  for  these  minute 
corpuscles.  According  to  his  statements,  the  at- 
mospheric dust  abounds  in  extremely  small  starch 
grains,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the 
germs  of  the  Infusoria  or  the  spores  of  cryptogamia. 
He  has  examiued  the  dust  of  many  localities,  and 
of  many  ages — among  other  samples,  some  collected 
in  the  recesses  of  ancient  cathedrals — from  the 
chambers  of  the  pyramids — the  ruins  of  Grecian 
temples — and  even  from  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
in  all  of  which  these  starch  grains  were  fouud.  But 
that  there  may  be  animated  objects  so  small  as  to 
be  iuvisible  even  to  the  most  powerful  misroscope, 
we  may  readily  imagine,  since  the  most  improved 


He  also  found  that  some  samples  of  air  yielded 
no  organic  growths  at  all.  This  was  particularly  j  instruments  cannot,  it  is  calculated,  define  particles 
the  case  in  that  collected  at  great  elevations.  On 
the  Jura  mountains,  and  near  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
the  air  was  remarkably  pure.  In  performing  these 
experiments,  a  series  of  sixty-three  flasks  were  pre- 


smallcr  than  the  1  -80,000th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  some  infusoria  are  known  to  exist  the 
1 -24,000th  of  an  inch  in  dimensions.  If  then  we 
estimate  the  size  of  their  ova  in  the  shrivelled  state 


pared  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  Twenty  of  I  in  which  they  would  probably  be  when  wafted 
these  were  taken  to  the  level  country,  far  from  the  abroad  by  the  winds,  at  one-tenth  of  this  magni- 
habitation  of  man,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  moun-jtude,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  entirely  be- 
tains,  and  there  opened  aud  closed.    Six  of  these  lyond  our  range  of  vision  with  our  present  facilities. 


showed  organic  productions.    Twenty  others  were| 
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Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

An  obvious  weakness  in  this  argument  is  this ; 
;hat  it  is  founded,  not  upon  approval,  but  upon  si- 
la,  ence.  Approbation  is  indeed  expressed,  but  it  is 
Jirected,  not  to  his  arms,  but  to  his  faith ;  and 
;hose  who  will  read  the  narrative  will  find  that  no 
occasion  was  given  for  noticing  bis  profession.  He 
3ame  to  Christ,  not  as  a  military  officer,  but  simply 
as  a  deserving  man.  A  censure  of  his  profession 
might,  undoubtedly,  have  been  pronounced,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  gratuitous  censure,  a  censure 
;hat  did  not  naturally  arise  out  of  the  case.  The 
objection  is  in  its  greatest  weight  presumptive  only, 
for  none  can  be  supposed  to  couutenance  every  thing 
;hat  he  does  not  condemn.  To  observe  silence  in 
such  cases  was,  indeed,  the  ordinary  practice  of 
hrist.  He  very  seldom  interfered  with  the  civil 
and  political  institutions  of  the  world.  In  these  in- 
stitutions there  was  sufficient  wickedness  around 
him,  but  some  of  them,,  flagitious  as  they  were,  he 
never,  on  any  occasion,  even  noticed.  His  mode 
of  condemning  and  extirpating  political  vices  was 
by  the  inculcation  of  general  rules  of  purity,  which, 
in  their  eventual  and  universal  application,  would 
reform  them  all. 

But  how  happens  it  that  Christ  did  not  notice  the 
centurion's  religion  ?  He  surely  was  an  idolater. 
And  is  there  not  as  good  reason  for  maintaining 
that  Christ  approved  idolatry,  because  he  did  not 
condemn  it,  as  that  he  approved  war  because  he 
did  not  condemn  it  ?  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we 
should  conclade  that  idolatry  was  likely  to  have 
been  noticed  rather  than  war  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
peculiarly  and  singularly  unapt  to  bring  forward 
the  silence  respecting  war  as  an  evidence  of  its  law- 
fulness. 

A  similiar  argument  is  advanced  from  the  case 
of  Cornelius,  to  whom  Peter  was  sent  from  Joppa  ; 
of  which  it  is  said,  that  although  the  gospel  was 
imparted  to  Cornelius  by  the  especial  direction  of 
Heaven,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  therefore  quitted 
his  profession,  or  that  it  was  considered  inconsis- 
tent with  his  new  character.  The  objection  applies 
to  this  argument  as  to  the  last,  that  it  is  built  upon 
silence,  that  it  is  simply  negative.  We  do  not  find 
that  he  quitted  the  service  : — I  might  answer,  Nei- 
ther do  we  find  that  he  continued  in  it.  We  only 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  :  and  the  evidence  is 
therefore  so  much  less  than  proof,  as  silence  is  less 
than  approbation.  Yet,  that  the  account  is  silent 
respecting  any  disapprobation  of  war,  might  have 
been  a  reasonable  ground  of  argument  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  might  have  been  a  reason- 
able ground  of  argument,  if  the  primary  object  of 
Christianity  had  been  the  reformation  of  political 
institutions,  or,  perhaps,  even  if  her  primary  object 
had  been  the  regulation  of  the  external  conduct; 
but  her  primary  object  was  neither  of  these.  She 
directed  herself  to  the  reformation  of  the  heart, 
knowing  that  all  other  reformation  would  follow. 
She  embraced  indeed  both  morality  and  policy,  and 
and  has  reformed  or  will  reform  both — not  so  much 
immediately  as  consequently ;  not  so  much  by  fil- 
tering the  current,  as  by  purifying  the  spring.  The 
silence  of  Peter,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
will  serve  the  cause  of  war  but  little ;  that  little  is 
diminished  when  urged  against  the  positive  evidence 
of  commands  and  prohibitions,  and  it  is  reduced  to 
nothingness,  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  universal  ten- 
dency and  object  of  the  revelation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  Christ  paid 
taxes  to  the  Roman  government  at  a  time  wheu  it 
was  engaged  in  war,  and  when,  therefore,  the  money 
that  he  paid  would  be  employed  in  its  prosecution. 
This  we  shall  readily  grant ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
forgotten  by  our  opponents  that,  if  this  proves  war 


to  be  lawful,  they  are  proving  too  much.  These 
taxes  were  thrown  into  the  exchequer  of  the  state, 
and  a  part  of  the  money  was  applied  to  purposes  of 
a  most  iniquitous  and  shocking  nature  ;  sometimes 
probably  to  the  gratification  of  the  emperor's  per- 
sonal vices  and  to  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  &c, 
and  certainly  to  the  support  of  a  miserable  idolatry. 
If,  therefore,  the  payment  of  taxes  to  such  a  govern- 
ment proves  an  approbation  of  war,  it  proves  an 
approbation  of  many  other  enormities.  Moreover, 
the  argument  goes  too  far  in  relation  even  to  war ; 
for  it  must  necessarily  make  Christ  approve  of  all 
the  Roman  wars,  without  distinction  of  their  justice 
or  unjustice — of  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  atro- 
cious, and  the  most  aggressive;  and  these  even  our 
objectors  will  not  defend.  The  payment  of  tribute 
by  our  Lord  was  accordant  with  his  usual  system 
of  avoiding  to  interfere  in  the  civil  or  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  world. 

"  Let  him  that  has  no  sword  sell  his  garment, 
and  buy  one."  This  is  another  passage  that  is 
brought  against  us.  "  For  what  purpose,"  it  is 
asked,  "  were  they  to  buy  swords,  if  swords  might 
not  be  used  ?"  I  doubt  whether  with  some  of  those 
who  advanced  this  objection,  it  is  not  an  objection 
of  words  rather  than  of  opinion.  I  doubt  whether 
they  themselves  think  there  is  any  weight  in  it. 
To  those,  however,  who  may  be  influenced  by  it,  I 
would  observe,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  objection  may  be  found  in  the 
immediate  context : — "  Lord,  behold  here  are  two 
swords,"  said  they  ;  and  he  immediately  answered, 
"  It  is  enough."  How  could  two  be  enough  when 
eleven  were  to  be  supplied  with  them ?  That 
swords,  in  the  sense  and  for  the  purpose  of  military 
weapons,  were  even  intended  in  this  passage,  there 
appears  much  reason  for  doubting.  This  reason 
will  be  discovered  by  examining  and  connecting 
such  expressions  as  these  :  "  The  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them," 
said  our  Lord.  Yet,  on  another  occasion,  he  says, 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword." 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
declaration  ?  Obviously  by  understanding  "  sword" 
to  mean  something  far  other  than  steel.  For  my- 
self, I  see  little  reason  for  supposing  that  physical 
weapons  were  intended  in  the  instruction  of  Christ. 
I  believe  they  were  not  intended,  partly  because  no 
one  can  imagine  his  apostles  were  in  the  habit  of 
useing  such  arms,  partly  because  they  declared 
that  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not  carnal, 
and  partly  because  the  word  "  sword"  is  often  used 
to  imply  "  dissension,"  or  the  religious  warfare  of 
the  Christian.  Such  a  use  of  language  is  found 
in  the  last  quotation  ;  and  it  is  found  also  in  such 
expressions  as  these  :  "shield  of  faith" — " helmet 
of  salvation" — "sword  of  the  Spirit" — "I  have 
fougJit  the  good  fight  of  faith." 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  apostles  did  provide 
themselves  with  swords,  for  that  on  the  same  even- 
ing they  asked,  "shall  we  smite  with  the  sword?" 
This  is  true,  and  I  think  it  may  probably  be  true 
also,  that  some  of  them  provided  themselves  with 
swords  in  consequence  of  the  injunction  of  their 
Master.  But  what  then  ?  The  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  find  that  hitherto  the  destined  teach- 
ers  of  Christianity  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  Master's  religion — their 
conceptions  of  it  were  yet  gross  aud  Jewish.  The 
very  question  that  is  brought  against  us,  and  the 
succeeding  conduct  of  Peter,  evince  how  little  they 
yet  knew  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
and  that  his  servants  might  not  fight.  Even  after 
the  resurrection,  they  seomed  to  be  still  expecting 
that  his  purpose  was  to  establish  a  temporal  govern- 
ment, by  the  inquiry—'4  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  unto  Israel  ?"    Why  do 


we  avail  ourselves  of  the  conduct  of  the  apostles, 
before  they  themselves  knew  the  duties  of  Christi- 
anity ?  Why,  if  this  example  of  Peter  be  authority 
to  us,  do  we  not  approve  the  subsequent  example 
of  this  same  apostle,  in  denying  his  Master  ? 

Why,  indeed,  do  we  urge  the  conduct  of  Peter 
at  all,  when  that  conduct  was  immediately  con- 
demned by  Christ  ?  And,  had  it  not  been  con- 
demned, how  happens  it,  that  if  he  allowed  his  fol- 
lowers the  use  of  arms,  he  healed  the  only  wound 
which  we  find  they  ever  inflicted  with  them? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  apostles  acted  on  this 
occasion  upon  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
wished  to  act  on  another,  when  they  asked,  "  Shall 
we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume them  ?"  And  that  their  Master's  principles 
of  action  were  also  the  same  in  both — "  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of:  for  the  Son 
of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them."  This  is  the  language  of  Christianity  ; 
and  I  would  seriously  invite  him  who  now  justifies 
"  destroying  men's  lives,"  to  consider  what  manner 
of  spirit  he  is  of. 

I  think,  then,  that  no  argument  arising  from  the 
nstruction  to  buy  swords  can  be  maintained.  This, 
at  least,  we  know,  that  when  the  apostles  were  com- 
pletely commissioned,  they  neither  used  nor  posses- 
sed them.  An  extraodinary  imagination  he  must 
have,  who  conceives  of  an  apostle,  preaching  peace 
and  reconciliation,  crying  "  forgive  injuries" — "  love 
your  enemies" — "  render  not  evil  for  evil ;"  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  if  he  chanced  to 
meet  with  violence  or  insult,  promptly  drawing  his 
sword,  and  maiming  or  murdering  the  offender. 
We  insist  upon  this  consideration.  If  swords  were 
to  be  worn,  swords  were  to  be  used ;  and  there  is 
no  rational  way  in  which  they  could  have  been 
used,  but  some  such  as  that  which  we  have  been 
supposing.  If,  therefore,  the  words,  "  Let  him  that 
has  no  sword  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one,"  do 
not  mean  to  authorize  such  a  use  of  the  sword,  they 
do  not  mean  to  authorize  its  use  at  all :  And  those 
who  adduce  the  passage  must  allow  its  application 
in  such  a  sense,  or  they  must  exclude  it  from  any 
application  to  their  purpose. 

It  has  been  said,  again,  that  when  soldiers  came  to 
John  the  Baptist  to  inquire  of  him  what  they  should 
do.  he  did  not  direct  them  to  leave  the  service,  but  to 
be  content  with  their  wages.  This,  also,  is  at  best 
but  a  negative  evidence.  It  does  not  prove  that 
the  military  profession  was  wrong,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  right.  But  in  truth,  if 
it  asserted  the  latter,  christians  have,  as  I  conceive, 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  I  think  that  we  need  not 
inquire  what  John  allowed,  or  what  he  forbade. 
He,  confessedly,  belonged  to  that  system  which  re- 
quired "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;" 
and  the  observations  which  we  shall  by-and-by 
make  on  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses,  apply, 
therefore,  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  Although 
it  could  be  proved  (which  it  cannot  be)  that  he  al- 
lowed wars,  he  acted  not  inconsistently  with  his  own 
dispensation  ;  and  with  that  dispensation  we  have 
no  business.  Yet,  if  any  one  still  insists  upon  the 
authority  of  John,  I  would  refer  him  for  an  answer 
to  Jesus  Christ  himself.  What  authority  He  at- 
tached to  John  on  questions  relating  to  his  own  dis- 
pensation may  be  learned  from  this — "  The  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gigantic  Bird's  Nests. — Gould  describes  the 
Wattled  Talegalla,  or  bush  Turkey  of  Australia, 
as  adopting  a  most  extraordinary  process  of  nidi- 
fication.  The  birds  colleot  together  an  immense 
heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as  a  depository 
for  the  eggs,  and  trust  to  the  heat  engendered  by 
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decomposition  for  the  development  of  them.  The 
heap  employed  for  this  purpose  is  collected  by  the 
birds  during  several  weeks  previous  to  the  period 
of  laying.  It  varies  in  size  from  two  to  four  cart 
loads,  and  is  of  a  perfectly  pyramidal  form.  Seve- 
ral birds  work  at  its  construction,  not  by  using 
their  bills,  but  by  grasping  the  materials  in  their 
feet  and  throwing  them  back  to  one  common  cen- 
tre. In  this  heap  the  birds  bury  the  eggs  per- 
fectly upright,  with  the  large  end  upwards;  they 
are  covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  hatched,  when  the  young  birds  are 
clothed  with  feathers,  not  with  down  as  is  usually 
the  case.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  natives  to  ob 
tain  nearly  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a 
single  heap.  They  are  eagerly  sought  after,  as 
well  as  the  flesh.  The  birds  are  stupid,  and  easily 
fall  victims  to  the  sportsman,  and  will  sit  aloft  and 
allow  a  succession  of  shots  to  be  fired  at  them, 
until  they  are  brought  down. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Migratory  Grass-Hoppers  or  Locusts  of  North 
America. 

Although  the  great  migratory  grass-hopper  or 
locust  of  the  Eastern  continent  is  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  our  country  abounds  with  numerous 
species  of  grass-hoppers  which  occasionally  appear 
in  such  multitudes  as  to  be  a  real  scourge  to  the 
district  in  which  they  prevail.  The  group  which 
includes  the  true  locusts,  is  distinguished  from  our 
ordinary  grass-hopper  among  other  characters  by 
its  power  of  flight,  the  latter  being  feeble  of  wing, 
and  soon  compelled  to  alight.  The  species  which 
is  the  most  destructive  to  vegetation,  is  the  red- 
legged  locust  or  grass-hopper,  the  Acrydium  femur 
rubrum  of  Dr.  Harris.  The  body  of  the  insect  is 
about  an  inch  long,  and  the  wings,  when  expanded, 
measure  1}  to  1^  inches.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  red  colour  of  the  hind  legs.  They  frequent 
the  salt  marshes  along  the  coast,  and  in  certain 
seasons,  after  consuming  the  grass  on  these  marshes, 
they  make  their  way  to  the  upland,  destroying 
everything  in  their  course.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  they  repeatedly  swept  over  the 
New  England  colonies,  occasioning  so  great  an 
alarm  among  the  people,  that  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer  were  appointed  on  account  of  the  threatened 
calamity.  Every  part  of  our  continent,  especially 
in  the  interior,  is  subject  at  times  to  the  devasta- 
tions of  these  insects.  One  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  their  habits  and  ravages  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Canadian  exploring  expeditions 
of  1857  and  1858,  by  H.  Y.  Hind.  The  exploring 
party  first  met  with  the  locusts  on  Garden  Island, 
in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighth  month,  1857.  "The  shores  were  covered 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  countless 
millions  of  grass-hoppers,  which  had  been  washed 
there  during  the  gale  of  the  preceding  night.  The 
greater  number  of  the  grass-hoppers  were  alive, 
and  as  the  rising  sun  warmed  and  invigorated 
them,  they  spread  with  much  regularity  over  the 
fields  of  Indian  corn  and  the  potato  patches  ;  their 
progress  was  like  that  of  an  invading  army,  eating 
and  destroying  every  living  green  thing  in  their 
way.  Before  we  left  the  island,  they  had  advanced 
here  and  there  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
the  beach,  in  a  well  defined  and  undulating  line, 
leaving  behind  them  nothing  but  the  bare  and 
blackened  stalks  of  the  plants  they  had  destroyed." 
The  noise  of  their  jaws  in  eatiug  could  he  distinctly 
perceived,  and  the  writer  states,  that  in  a  calm 
day  it  could  be  heard  with  the  greatest  ease  for  a 
distance  of  several  huudred  yards.  When  the 
party  arrived,  in  the  Ninth  mouth,  at  the  White 
Horse  Plain  on  the  Assiniboine,  the  maiu  tributary 


of  Red  River,  "  the  grass-hoppers  appeared  in 
countless  millions  just  before  my  arrival;  every 
bare  patch  of  ground  in  the  road  was  filled  with 
their  eggs,  the  iiving  insects  were  leaping  through 
the  tall  grass  in  infinite  multitudes,  yet  notwith- 
standing failing  to  change  the  appearance  of  the 
country  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  profusion  of  food. 
What  the  next  year's  brood  may  do  remains  to  be 
seen,  their  progenitors  had  come  in  swarming  clouds 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Assiniboine,  but  no  one 
could  tell  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  devastations 
they  must  have  created  before  they  took  their 
flight,  and  alighted  on  the  White  Horse  Plain." 

The  exploring  party  continued  its  researches 
during  the  year  1858,  and  reached  the  Assiniboine 
at  Lane's  Post,  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  month. 
"  The  first  grass-hoppers  were  observed  this  year 
at  Lane's  Post ;  they  were  a  brood  from  the  eg^s 
deposited  by  a  swarm  which  alighted  on  the  White 
Horse  Plain,  in  September  last." 

"  We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Souris 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Assiniboine,  on  the  24th  of 
June.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Souris,  the  grass-hop- 
pers were  in  countless  numbers,  and  so  voracious 
as  to  attack  and  destroy  every  article  of  clothing 
left  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  grass.  Saddles, 
girths,  leather  bags  and  clothing  of  every  descrip- 
tion, were  devoured  without  distinction.  Ten  mi- 
nutes sufficed  them  to  destroy  three  pair  of  woolen 
trowsers,  which  had  been  carelessly  thrown  on  the 
grass.  There  were  two  distinct  broods  of  grass- 
hoppers, one  with  wings  not  yet  formed,  which  had 
been  hatched  on  the  spot,  the  other  full  grown  in- 
vaders from  the  prairies,  south  of  the  Assiniboine. 
We  here  saw  one  of  the  vast  flights  of  these  insects, 
which  were  afterwards  witnessed  on  a  scale  of 
alarming  magnitude." 

"  On  the  2d  of  July,  we  observed  the  grass 
hoppers  in  full  flight  towards  the  north  ;  the  air,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  appeared  to  be  fill 
ed  with  them.  They  commenced  their  flight  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  until  half  past 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  About  this 
time  they  settled  around  us  in  countless  multitudes, 
and  immediately  clung  to  the  leaves  of  grass,  and 
rested  after  their  journey.  On  subsequent  days, 
when  crossing  the  great  prairie,  from  Red  Deer's 
Head  river  to  Fort  Ellice,  the  hosts  of  grass-hop- 
pers were  beyond  all  calculation ;  they  appeared 
to  be  infinite  in  numbers.  Early  in  the  morning, 
they  fed  upon  the  prairie  grass,  being  always  found 
most  numerous  in  low  wet  places  where  the  grass 
was  long.  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  evaporated  the 
dew,  they  took  short  flights,  and  as  the  hour  of 
noon  approached,  cloud  after  cloud  would  rise  from 
the  prairie,  and  pursue  their  flight  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  which  was  generally  S.S.W.  The 
number  in  the  air  seemed  to  be  greatest  about 
noon,  and  at  times  they  appeared  in  such  infinite 
swarms  as  to  lessen  perceptibly  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  whole  horizon  wore  an  unearthly  ashen 
hue,  from  the  light  reflected  from  their  transparent 
wings.  The  air  was  tilled  as  with  flakes  of  snow, 
and  time  after  time,  clouds  of  those  insects  form- 
ing a  dense  body,  casting  a  glimmeriug  silvery 
light,  flew  swiftly  towards  the  N.N.E.  at  altitudes 
varying  from  500  to  1000  feet  and  upwards. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  height  of  these  insects  may 
be  gathered  from  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  E. 
James  who,  when  standing  upon  the  summit  of  a 
peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  8500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plains  in  Nebraska  territory,  (14,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  saw  them  above 
his  head,  as  far  as  their  size  would  render  them  visi- 
ble. '  Lyiugou  my  back,  and  looking  upwards  as 
near  to  the  sun  as  the  light  would  admit,  I  saw 
the  sky  continually  changing  colour  from  blue  to 


silver-white,  ash-gray  and  lead  colours,  accordin 
to  the  numbers  in  the  passing  clouds  of  insects 
Opposite  to  the  sun,  the  prevailing  hue  was  a  si] 
ver-white,  perceptibly  flashing.    On  one  occasiot 
the  whole  heavens  towards  the  south,  east,  am 
west,  appeared  to  radiate  a  soft  gray-tiuted  ligh 
with  a  quivering  motion,  and  the  day  being  calm 
the  hum  produced  by  the  vibration  of  so  man 
million  wings,  was  quite  indescribable,  and  mor 
resembled  the  noise  popularly  termed  a  riDging  i. 
one's  ears,  than  any  other  sound.    The  aspect  c 
the  heavens,  during  the  greatest  flight  we  observed 
was  singularly  striking.    It  produced  a  feeling 
uneasiness,  amazement  and  awe  in  our  minds,  as  i 
some  terrible  unforeseen  calamity  were  about  t 
happen.  It  recalled  more  vividly  than  words  coub 
express  the  devastating  ravages  of  the  Egyptia 
scourges,  as  it  seemed  to  bring  us  face  to  face  witl 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  wonderful  exhibition 
of  Almighty  power  in  the  creation  and  sustenanc 
of  this  infinite  army  of  insects.    In  the  evening 
when  the  grass-hoppers  were  resting  from  their  lou 
journeys,  or  in  the  morning,  when  feeding  on  th 
grass  leaves,  they  rose  in  clouds  around  us  as  w 
marched  through  the  prairie  ;  if  a  strong  win 
blew,  they  became  very  troublesome,  flying  wit 
force  against  our  faces,  in  the  nostrils  and  eyes  c 
the  horses,  and  filling  every  crevice  in  the  carts 
But  fortunately  comparatively  few  flew  on  a  wind; 
day,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  almost  impos 
sible  to  make  headway  against  such  an  infiniti 
host  in  rapid  motion,  before  the  wind,  althougl 
composed  individually  of  such  insignificant  mem 
bers.' 

"  The  grass-hoppers  were  very  numerous,  anc 
during  four  days  filled  the  air  like  flakes  of  snow 
they  rose  simultaneously,  when  about  to  take  thei 
flight  from  areas  of  two  to  twenty  acres  in  extent 
first  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  twelve  o 
fourteen  feet,  then  in  a  slanting  direction  until  the;; 
had  attained  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  threi 
hundred  feet,  after  which  they  pursued  a  horizon 
tal  course  before  the  wind.  In  a  light  breeze  th< 
noise  produced  by  their  wings,  was  like  a  gentb 
wind  stirring  the  leaves  of  a  forest." 

"  On  the  6th  of  July,  we  arrived  at  Pipeston< 
Creek,  and  found  the  country  swarming  with 
young  brood  of  grass-hoppers,  with  wings  about  i 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  showing  that  their  progeni 
tors  had  arrived  in  the  preceding  autumn  in  time  tc 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  soil.  Innumerable  hosts  o 
these  insects  passed  overhead  during  the  day,  and 
on  looking  up  through  an  excellent  marine  glass 
I  could  see  them  flying  like  scud  at  an  immense 
height." 

"  At  4  p.  m.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  left  Fort 
Ellice,  and  travelled  due  west  through  a  pretty 
country,  near  the  banks  of  the  Qu'Appelle  or  Call- 
ing River.  Here  wc  observed  during  the  morning 
the  grass-hoppers  descending  from  a  great  height 
perpendicularly  like  hail — a  sign  our  half  breeds 
stated  of  approaching  rain. 

"  The  grass-hoppers  were  excellent  prognostica 
tors  ;  a  violent  thunder  storm  in  the  afternoon  com 
menced  in  the  cast,  (all  preceding  storms  had  come 
from  the  west,)  and  was  accompauied  by  exceed- 
ingly heavy  rain  and  a  boisterous  wind.  The 
storm  continued  several  hours.    At  9  in  the  even 
ing,  the  air  was  calm,  and  the  heavens  clear  and 
bright;  at  ten,  the  storm  returned  from  the  west, 
and  a  more  terrific  and  sublime  exhibition  of  the 
elemental  warfare  none  of  us  had  ever  before  wit 
nessed.  Three  times  the  lightning  struck  the  earth 
so  close  to  us  there  was  no  perceptible  interval 
between  the  flash  and  the  shock.    It  was  distinctly 
heard  to  hiss  through  the  air,  and  instead  of  pene- 
trating the  ground  at  once,  seemed  to  leap  from 
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bush  to  bush  for  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
yards.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  wind  was 
blowing  violently  before  and  after  the  two  flashes 
just  described  occurred,  yet,  between  them,  an  in- 
terval of  about  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  there 
was  a  dead  calm." 

The  last  large  flight  seen  by  the  party,  was  on 
the  26th  of  the  Seventh  month,  when  "  vast  clouds 
of  grass-hoppers  flying  towards  the  east,  passed 
high  over  our  heads  without  intermission  for  nearly 
two  hours." 

.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  mighty  swarms  of 
1857,  extended  from  the  94th  to  the  112th  degree 
of  longitude,  and  from  lat.  41  to  lat.  53 — from  the 
Mormon  settlements  in  Utah  to  near  the  valley  of 
the  North  Saskatchawan,  and  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the 
perfect  insect  in  1857,  or  the  young  brood  in  1858, 
having  been  observed  nearly  continuously  over  that 
wide  extent  of  country. 

"In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  young  brood  was 
seen  at  Prairie  Portage  on  the  Assiniboine,  hop- 
ping over  the  newly  fallen  snow  at  the  latter  end 
of  April.  It  was  thought  by  the  settlers,  that  the 
cold  weather  which  followed  the  warm  days  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  when  the  eggs  were  hatch- 
ed, would  have  destroyed  the  young  brood ;  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  created  any  sensible  di- 
minution in  their  numbers. 

"  The  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  eggs  of  in- 
sects is  well  known ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the 
eggs  of  the  red-legged  locust  are  exposed  in  Rupert's 
Land  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which 
mercury  freezes,  as  well  as  to  constant  alternations 
from  the  freezing  point  to  below  zero,  in  the  early 
spring  months,  their  capacity  to  resist  these  in- 
fluences cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  features  in  the  life  of  this  insect. 

"  Their  power  of  sustaining  long  flights  is  also 
very  remarkable.  They  generally  rose  from  the 
prairie  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  alighted 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  interme- 
diate hours,  I  do  not  recollect  one  instance  in  which 
they  were  observed  to  alight,  except  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  thunder  storm,  when  they  would  descend 
perpendicularly  from  a  great  altitude.  Assuming 
their  speed  to  have  been  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
the  distance  they  would  fly  in  one  day  probably 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

"  Their  principal  food  is  the  prairie  grass  and 
the  leaves  of  shrubs,  but  they  will  attack  any  sub- 
stance presented  to  them, — such  as  woolen  garments 
and  leather.  The  only  article  of  clothing  which 
did  not  suffer  from  their  voracity,  was  the  caout- 
chouc or  gutta  percha  cloaks  and  coverings. 

"  The  periodical  visitations  of  these  locusts  have 
been  enumerated  among  the  objectionable  features 
of  parts  of  the  Far  West,  and  as  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  settlement  of  Nebraska.  That  they 
will  also  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the 
future  of  the  southern  part  of  Rupert's  Land,  there 
is  but  too  great  reason  to  fear  ;  already  they  have 
twice  destroyed  the  crops  in  different  parts  of  the 
settlements  ;  and  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  the 
region  about  Crow  Wing,  they  rendered  husbandry 
hopeless  for  two  years,  producing  great  distress  in 
that  newly  settled  country." 


1  he  inward  Principle,  we  own.  —  For  being 
quickened  by  it  in  our  inward  man,  we  could  easily 
discern  the  difference  of  things,  and  feel  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  what  was  fit  and 
whatnot,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and  civil  con- 
cerns.—  William  Penn. 


If  we  hide  our  talent  in  the  earth,  we  shall  lose 
our  treasure  iu  heaven. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

PETER  HARVEY. 

Peter  Harvey  was  born  in  the  Province  of  West 
Jersey,  Tenth  month  4th,  1721.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  religiously  con- 
cerned to  bring  him  up  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  in 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  our  holy  profession  calls 
for.  Through  the  Lord's  merciful  visitations,  he 
was  brought  into  a  living  knowledge  of,  and  a  holy 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  his  education,  mani- 
festing great  care  and  circumspection  in  his  con- 
duct and  conversation.  He  was  brought  under 
concern  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in  various  ways 
laboured  to  promote  their  earthly  comforts  and 
everlasting  well  being.  He  was  appointed  an 
Overseer  and  Elder  in  the  church,  and  filled  these 
stations  reputably.  He  often  advised  Friends  to 
keep  cool  in  their  minds,  and  to  speak  from  a  sense 
of  Truth.  He  was  of  a'  meek  and  loving  deport- 
ment, and  was  an  example  of  brotherly  condescen- 
sion. As  a  husband  he  was  loving  and  tender,  as 
a  master  liberal  and  kind.  By  the  blessing  of 
Providence  on  his  care  and  industry,  he  had  accu- 
mulated some  property,  and  was  able  to  communi- 
cate of  his  fullness  to  others,  which  he  did  with 
cheerfulness.  He  was  hospitable,  gladly  entertain- 
ing strangers;  peace-loving,  very  earnest  in  settling 
difficulties  and  disputes  among  his  neighbours. 

During  his  last  sickness,  to  a  Friend  who  visited 
him  in  his  sickness,  he  said,  that  in  his  youth- 
ful years  his  mind  was  much  on  improvement  in 
outward  business,  and  being  successful  therein, 
many  spoke  in  praise  of  his  conduct.  In  his  pros- 
perity he  purchased  sundry  sorts  of  superfluities  in 
workmanship,  and  did  not  see  clearly  what  he  was 
to  do  with  them,  but  he  did  see,  that  at  the  time 
of  going  into  these  things,  he  had  gone  on  in  the 
dark,  and  that  latterly,  even  in  the  time  of  his 
health,  they  had  been  a  burden  to  his  mind. 

He  appeared  to  be  in  a  loving  state  of  mind, 
saying  that  he  had  had  a  living  sense  of  Divine 
Love,  at  different  times  in  his  sickness,  and  had 
been  permitted  to  taste  of  that  joy  which  is  the 
everlasting  portion  of  those  who  are  sanctified, 
adding,  the  thought  of  death  was  not  terrible  to 
him.  He  had  had  during  his  confinement,  a  clearer 
sight  of  eternal  happiness  than  he  had  thought 
attainable  whilst  in  the  body. 

He  deceased  Tenth  month  9th,  1771,  very  qui- 
etly, aged  50  years  and  five  days,  having  been  a 
member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting. 

JOHN  SYKES. 
John  Sykes  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Fifth  month  8th,  1682,  of  honest  Friends, 
who  had  been  great  sufferers  because  of  their  faith- 
fulness in  support  of  their  Christian  principles. 
They  removed  to  America  whilst  their  sou  John 
was  an  infant,  reaching  Burlington,  Ninth  month 
1st,  1683. 

Being  favoured  in  early  life  with  the  visitations 
of  Divine  grace,  and  giving  heed  thereto,  he  was, 
even  when  quite  young,  solid  and  thoughtful. — 
Feeling  the  powerful  overshadowing  of  his  Hea- 
venly Father's  love,  and  continuing  in  humility 
and  meekness,  he  manifested  by  his  pure  and  cir- 
cumspect walking  and  inoffensive  life,  that  he  was 
a  sincere  lover  of  the  Truth,  and  a  dedicated  fol- 
lower of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

In  the  year  1704,  he  was  married  to  Joanna 
Murfin,  a  sober  religious  woman,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  great  harmony  for  nearly  sixty-seven  years. 
He  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  religious 
meetings,  and  was  faithfully  engaged  therein,  in 


labour  to  witness  the  arising  of  Life,  and  an  ability 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
After  a  time  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  confer  upon 
him  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  which  he 
exercised  in  great  plainness,  simplicity,  and  tender- 
ness. He  was  frequently  called  into  public  ser- 
vice, and  travelled  through  the  Northern  Provinces. 
His  communications  in  the  ministry  were  generally 
short,  but  were  attended  with  life  and  power. 
They  manifested  that  they  sprung  from  the  Divine 
Fountain  of  Good,  and  were  to  the  comfort  of  the 
humble  and  contrite  in  spirit.  He  was  earnest  in 
exhortation,  and  with  great  fervency  laboured  in 
his  Master's  cause.  He  frequently  pressed  on  his 
hearers  the  necessity  of  diligence  in  the  attendance 
of  meetings,  and  of  a  faithful  engagement  to  labour 
in  the  inward  work,  that  sanctification  and  holi- 
ness might  be  witnessed  by  them.  In  these  re- 
spects he  was  a  good  example,  which  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  his  exhortations.  He  was  careful 
in  his  family,  circumspect  in  his  dealings  with  all, 
and  much  esteemed  by  Friends,  and  beloved  by 
his  neighbours. 

Having  through  a  long  course  of  labour  in  his 
great  Master's  vineyard,  proved  himself  a  work- 
man who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  he,  in  a  good 
old  age,  was  favoured  to  feel  and  to  express  his 
great  comfort  and  inward  satisfaction,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  ending  his  day's  work  in  peace.  When  the 
close  came,  he  was  blest  with  quiet  resignation  to 
the  disposing  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  He 
departed  this  life  Tenth  month  26th,  1771,  aged 
89  years  and  about  three  months, — having  been  a 
minister  nearly  50  years.  His  residence  had  long 
been  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey. 

ABNER  WOOLMAN. 

Abner  Woolman,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Woolman,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  about  the  year 
1724.  He  was  educated  by  these  faithful  Friends 
asbecometh  the  truth,  and  giving  heed  to  the  teach- 
ings of  grace,  became  useful  in  the  church.  He 
was  humble  in  his  deportment,  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  fond  of  quietness  and  retirement.  Whilst 
striving  to  avoid  a  close  intercourse  with  the  world 
and  its  concerns,  he  was  yet  very  useful  in  settling 
any  difference  which  arose  among  his  neighbours. 
He  was  a  friend  to  all  the  afflicted, — and  had  a 
warm  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  negroes, 
having  a  decided  testimony  against  the  custom 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  their  natural  rights. 

He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  friends,  and  for 
several  years  filled  the  station  of  an  Elder  at  Mans- 
field, part  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting.  He 
frequently  was  engaged  to  labour  in  Meetings  for 
business,  and  in  private  amongst  his  neighbours, 
to  discourage  much  use  of  spiritous  liquors  them- 
selves, and  against  furnishing  much  of  it  to  their 
workmen,  believing  that  a  liberal  distribution  of 
them  at  harvest,  was  productive  of  evil.  He 
deemed  their  use  prompted  to  a  light  and  noisy  be- 
haviour, unbecoming  grateful  receivers  of  the  tem- 
poral favours  bestowed  on  them,  and  at  variance 
with  that  sobriety  which  is  consistent  with  our 
Christian  profession. 

For  some  years  before  his  close,  through  bodily 
weakuess,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  attend 
religious  meetings,  yet  he  was  very  seldom  absent. 
He  departed  this  life  Eleventh  month  4th,  1771, 
aged  about  47  years. 

Hugh  Ely,  a  valuable  Elder  of  Buckingham, 
deceased  during  this  year. 

Richard  George,  an  Elder  of  Haverford,  de- 
ceased Eleventh  month  28th,  aged  72  years. 

An  humble  spirit  is  a  charitable  and  quiet 
spirit. 
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Selected. 

FLEEING  TO  GOD. 
Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing,  my  Father  ! 

Till  life's  calamities  be  overpast, 
In  that  sure  refuge,  let  my  spirit  gather 

Strength,  to  bear  calmly  on  unto  the  last. 

Be  merciful  to  me— for  thoughts  that  crush  me, 

Lie  like  an  incubus  upon  my  breast; 
Only  Thy  voice,  Omnipotent,  can  hush  me 

Into  the  quiet  even,  of  seeming  rest. 

Oh  !  what  is  life  but  one  long,  long  endurance, 
Of  this  dull,  heavy  weight  on  heart  and  brain? 

Speak  to  my  spirit — speak  the  strong  assurance, 
That  nothing  Thou  ordained  is  in  vain. 

Trembling  amid  the  turmoils  of  existence, 
Oh  !  let  me  grasp  a  more  than  mortal  arm  ; 

Father!  my  Father!  be  not  at  a  distance 

When  earth's  dark  phantoms  Thy  weak  child  alarm. 

Under  Thy  shadow  fear  cannot  appall  me, 

If  in  the  Rock  of  Ages  surely  hid 
Under  Thy  shadow  1  harm  cannot  befall  me, 

If  Thou,  All  wise,  All  merciful,  forbid. 

Nearer  to  Thee,  my  Saviour,  my  Redeemer  ! 

In  heaven,  on  earth,  whom  hath  my  soul  but  Thee? 
Though  for  an  instant,  as  some  feverish  dreamer 

Grasps  at  the  treasure  which  he  seems  to  see 

I,  too,  have  dreamed,  and  waked  to  find  illusion 
Inscribed  on.  all  I  sought  to  make  my  own, 

And  turning  from  my  idols  in  confusion, 
I  dedicate  my  life  to  Thee  alone. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing  abiding  ; 

Close  to  my  suffering  Saviour's  wounded  side, 
In  the  sure  promise  of  Wis  love  confiding, 

Why  should  I  shrink,  though  earthly  ills  betide. 

Oh  !  if  the  heart  grow  strong  through  suffering  only  : 
If  but  through  trial  it  may  reach  its  goal, 

I  will  rejoice,  although  my  way  be  lonely, 
And  all  Thy  waves  and  billows  o'er  me  roll. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Register. 

Rock  Oil. — There  is  Dothing  in  the  industrial 
world  at  the  present  time  more  remarkable  than 
the  production  of  petroleum.  That  great  lakes  of 
this  valuable  substance  should  have  lain  a  few  feet 
beneath  the  surface  undiscovered  for  thousands  of 
years,  is  one  among  innumerable  proofs  that  the 
intelligence  of  civilization  is  required  to  enable  man 
to  bring  to  light  and  render  available  the  natural 
resources  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit.  One 
very  curious  circumstance  in  the  development  of 
this  industry  was  the  tardiness  of  even  our  enter- 
prising community  to  direct  their  attention  to  it 
after  it  was  discovered.  In  1826,  an  account  of 
the  Little  Muskingum  region,  in  Ohio,  was  pub- 
lished in  Siiliman's  Journal,  in  which  the  statement 
was  made  that  in  boring  for  salt  water,  vast  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  were  obtained,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  be  in  demand  for  lamps  in  workshops  and 
manufactories.  The  writer  says  : — "  It  affords  a 
clear,  brisk  light  when  burnt  in  this  way,  and  will 
be  a  valuable  article  for  lighting  the  street  lamps 
in  the  future  cities  of  Ohio."  Though  this  account 
was  published  in  1826,  the  di.-covery  was  made  in 
1819,  and  yet  this  mine  of  wealth  was  suffered  to 
lie  unappropriated  in  the  heart  of  this  country  for 
thirty-five  years.  Attention  was  again  called  to 
it  by  the  success  of  the  coal  oil  manufacture,  and 
in  1854,  two  gentlemen  in  New  York,  —  Eveleth 
and  Bissel,  secured  the  right  to  the  upper  spring 
on  Oil  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  organized  a 
company  to  search  for  the  oil.  The  operations 
were  slow,  and  the  first  oil  was  struck  at  a  depth 
of  seventy-one  feet,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1859. 
The  drill  suddenly  dropped  iuto  a  cavity,  and  oil 
rose  within  five  inches  of  the  surface.  A  pump 
being  introduced,  the  company  were  soon  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  thousand  gallons  of  oil  per  day. 

This  success  created  an  intense  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  boring  for  oil  became  the  great 


business  of  the  community.  The  petroleum  was 
found  not  only  along  Oil  Creek,  but  in  numerous 
other  localities,  extending  from  Virginia  to  Canada 
West,  and  the  supply  has  increased  so  rapidly  as 
to  bring  the  article  down  to  a  very  low  price,  and 
to  make  it  a  great  staple  for  domestic  use  and  for 
export.  The  Brie  railroad  has  a  large  number  of 
cars  devoted  exclusively  to  its  transportation,  its 
pungent  and  peculiar  odor  rendering  the  cars  thus 
employed  uDfit  for  other  uses.  At  the  depot  of  the 
compaay  in  Hoboken,  thousands  of  barrels  may  at 
any  time  be  seen  on  their  way  to  this  city,  either 
for  export  or  distribution.  The  peculiar  power 
which  the  substance  has  of  penetrating  capillary 
tubes,  covers  the  barrels  with  grease,  and  fills  the 
air  with  its  odor. 

Petroleum  has  just  begun  to  play  the  great  part 
which  it  is  destined  to  fill  in  the  industrial  arts.  It 
yields  a  good  lubricating  material,  and  produces 
the  whitest,  best  and  cheapest  of  all  artificial  lights. 
A  great  variety  of  hydrocarbons  result  from  its 
distillation,  and  these,  in  combination  with  other 
compounds  and  elements,  produce  thousands  of  new 
substances  for  innumerable  untried  uses  of  the 
chemist  and  the  artisan.  We  anticipate  for  petro- 
leum a  more  rapid  extension  to  a  great  variety  of 
applications  than  marked  even  the  introduction  of 
India  rubber. — Scientific  American. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  When  God  and  man  stand  opposite  in  view, 
Man's  disappointment  must  of  course  ensue." 

We  may  be  convinced  by  what  passes  in  our 
minds,  if  we  will  but  closely  and  dispassionately 
examine  our  motives  to  action,  that  mankind,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  are  universally  governed  by  self- 
will.  The  perversity  of  the  will  is  indeed  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  defection  and  degeneracy  of  all 
moral  agents;  it  is  the  strong  man  armed  that 
keeps  the  house ;  and,  while  he  continues  to  possess 
it,  all  our  endeavours  after  natural,  and  much  more 
super-natural  excellence,  are  too  much  perverted 
by  passion  and  prejudice,  ever  to  reach  the  object 
we  aim  at;  for,  whatever  our  rational  discoveries 
of  religious  and  moral  truths  may  be,  it  is  the  will 
that  determines  us  to  action — the  resignation  of 
the  will  is,  therefore,  the  first  step  in  true  devo- 
tion— hereby  we  escape  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions, commend  ourselves  to  divine  mercy,  and  are 
at  peace ;  the  presentations  of  good  and  evil  are 
then  distinguishable,  and  strength  is  received  to 
reject  the  one,  and  cleave  to  the  other."  This  we 
may  observe  in  the  case  of  Paul  before  and  after 
his  conversion;  at  the  former  period  he  was  actu- 
ated by  his  own  reason  and  will,  and  therefore 
failed  of  accomplishing  the  divine  purpose,  even 
while  deeming  himself  the  servant  of  God,  doing 
his  bidding  and  pleasure;  and  at  the  latter  was 
iutlueuced  and  governed  by  the  manifest  will  of  his 
divine  Master,  by  whose  power  he  was  first  hum- 
bled, and  then  so  marvellously  enlightened  as  to 
see  clearly  the  way  of  self-denial,  into  which  he  was 
called,  and  afterwards  engaged  to  walk,  to  the 
honour  and  praise  of  God.  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  holy  will  and  purpose.  It  was  then  that  he 
was  made  an  humble  and  effectual  instrument  in 
the  divine  hand,  of  gathering  souls  unto  Christ, 
through  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  same  divine 
power  whereby  his  will  had  been  subjected,  and 
his  eyes  opened  to  behold  the  things  which  be- 
longed to  his  peace. 

To  what  other  power  or  means,  than  the  Spirit 
and  grace  of  God,  can  we  look  for  the  recovery  of 
our  minds  from  their  natural  darkness  aDd  igno- 
rance I  and  by  what  other  was  the  notable  Luther, 
after  the  exercise  of  his  own  wisdom  and  will  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  course  of  violence,  at  length  led  to 


see  and  to  declare,  that  "  bitterness  is  not  expelled 
by  bitterness,"  but  that  "sweetness  expels  bitter- 
ness ;"  and  again,  that  "  it  is  a  deplorable  righte- 
ousness that  cannot  bear  with  others  because  it 
finds  them  wicked,  and  which  thinks  of  seeking  the 
solitude  of  the  desert,  instead  of  doing  them  good 
by  long-suffering,  prayer,  and  example  V  Again, 
said  he.  "  Christ  reigns  [or  dwelt]  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies.  If  he  had  desired  to  live  only 
among  the  good,  and  to  die  for  those  only  who 
loved  him,  for  whom  would  he  have  died,  and 
among  whom  would  he  have  lived  ?"  And  still  fur- 
ther respecting  the  limiting  spirit  of  self-exaltation, 
whereby  the  church  has  been  so  often  troubled  and 
divided,  he  admonishes  his  co-labourers  on  this 
wise  :  "Although  every  thing  is  in  a  wretched  state 
there,  this  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  separating 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  worse  things  are 
going  on  in  it,  the  more  we  should  cling  to  it ;  for 
it  is  not  by  separation  that  we  shall  make  it  bet- 
ter. We  must  not  desert  God  on  account  of  the 
devil;  or  abandon  the  children  of  God  who  are  still 
in  the  Romish  communion,  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  ungodly.  There  is  no  sin,  there  is  no 
evil  that  should  destroy  charity,  for  charity  can 
do  all  things,  and  to  unity  nothing  is  difficult." 

"  But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours, 
To  bid  the  pleadings  of  self-love  be  still, 
Resign  our  own,  and  seek  our  Maker's  will." 

Yet,  says  Luther,  "  you  will  not  find  peace  save 
in  Christ,  by  despairing  of  yourselves,  and  of  your 
own  works.  Hope  for  nothing  from  your  own  la- 
bours, from  your  own  understanding ;  trust  solely 
in  God  and  in  the  influence  of  his  Spirit.  If  our 
labours  and  afflictions  could  give  peace  to  the  con- 
science, why  should  Christ  have  died  ?"  But,  said 
he,  "man  cannot  of  his  own  nature  will  God  to 
be  God,  (or  is  not  willing  he  should  be  God.)  He 
would  prefer  to  be  God  himself,  and  that  God  were 
not  God.  The  law  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  are 
two  adversaries,  that  without  the  grace  of  God 
can  never  be  reconciled.  The  law  which  is  good, 
and  in  which  we  have  life,  is  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Blessed 
are  all  they  who  perform  the  works  of  God's  grace." 

"  God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view 
Than  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue 
Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself  the  worst;" 

which  seems  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  this 
eminent  servant,  after  much  suffering  from  the 
temptations  aud  delusions,  to  which  he  was  subject, 
in  an  especial  manner,  before  the  natural  will  and 
pride  of  the  creature  were  brought  under,  and  his 
eyes  anointed  to  behold  the  error  of  a  persecuting 
course,  suggested  by  a  self-righteous  spirit.  The 
power  and  workings  of  this  subtle  and  deceiving 
foe,  seems  aptly  described  by  the  pious  Cowper,  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts, 
The  serpent  error  twines  round  human  hearts. 

*       *       *       *       *       *       *  * 

First  appetite  enlists  him,  Truth's  sworn  foe, 

Then  obstinate  self-will  confirms  him  so. 

Tell  him  he  wanders;  that  his  error  leads 

To  fatal  ills  ;  that  though  the  path  he  treads 

Be  flowery,  and  he  see  no  cause  for  fear, 

Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there: 

In  vain  ;  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride, 

lie  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 

His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats; 

New  raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets; 

'  Till  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends, 

lie  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends — 

But  not  the  mischiefs;  they  still  left  behind, 

Like  thistle-seeds,  are  sown  by  every  wind." 
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An  humble  confession  of  sins  brings  shame  to 
ourselves,  but  glory  to  God. 
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Impostors  in  a  London  Crowd. — The  Scottish 
Guardian  correspondent  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
he  scenes  in  the  city  streets,  among  the  crowds 
vhich  gather  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  : 
'  Let  us  faintly  sketch  the  locality  of  St.  Paul's 
:hurch-yard.  The  first  claimant  for  public  regard, 
ind  pence,  is  the  man  who  always  sells  '  gold  (?) 
-ings  for  a  penny  each,'  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 
Listen  to  him.  '  Look  here,'  he  cries,  '  this  is  not 
i  small  country  village,  where  gaping  rustics  can  be 
so  easily  gulled  ;  no,  my  friends,  it  is  the  great  city 
)f  London,  where  a  jeweller's  shop  may  be  seen  at 
svery  second  step.  I  am  here,  gentlemen,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wager  between  two  sporting  gentle- 
men, as  to  the  possibility  of  selling  one  hundred 
toW  rings  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  in  this  nine- 
eenth  century.'  The  rings  are  quickly  sold,  and 
when  his  tray  is  empty,  he  disappears.  But  who 
omes  next  ?  A  man  who  mounts  a  blacking-box, 
n  order  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and  ad- 
dresses the  crowd  in  this  fashion — '  Gentlemen,  you 
»re  surrounded  by  impostors,  fellows  who  profess 
;o  sell  so  many  things  for  a  wager.  I  have  come 
aere  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the  pub- 
ic, by  giving  away  some  spare  money.  Now,  then, 
gentlemen  speculators,  who'll  give  me  two-and  four- 
bence  for  half-a-crown  V  Immediately  a  half- 
rown  is  held  up,  and  he  gets  two  or  three  offers. 
He  then  descends  to  smaller  sums — with  each  of- 
fering a  premium — such  as  a  shilling  for  tenpence, 
Sixpence  for  fivepence,  twopence  for  three  half- 
aence,  and  (0,  what  a  rush  upon  him  of  the  small 
boys !)  a  penny  for  a  halfpenny.  However,  on  the 
whole,  he  does  not  lose  more  than  a  shilling ;  and 
accomplishing  his  object — that  of  gaining  popular 
attention — immediately  flow  in  his  gains.  Glit- 
tering '  gold'  chains  appear — 0,  how  dazzling,  and 
how  cheap! — to  be,  in  fact,  as  he  says,  'given 
away  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  shilling  V  He  sells 
dozens  of  them,  and  when  trade  begins  to  slacken, 
produces  brooches,  which  he  calls  '  precious'  stones 
surrounded  with  gold,  to  be  sold  for  the  same  sum. 
Two  confederates  in  the  crowd  are  the  first  cus- 
tomers for  the  brooches ;  he  puts  their  money  in 
ittle  boxes  along  with  the  brooches,  and  says — 
I  There,  take  back  your  money,  as  well  as  the 
brooches,  and  go  and  have  something  to  drink.' 
At  this  the  crowd  rush  forward,  hoping  to  have 
their  clay  moistened  after  the  same  fashion.  How 
vain  the  hope  !  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  instead  of 
the  cooling  fountain  of  '  Bass's  Pale  Ale,'  at  the 
neighbouring  public  house.  The  saucy  rogue  coolly 
pockets  all  the  shillings,  but  still  there  are.  plenty 
of  buyers.  At  last  they  begin  to  flag,  and  he, 
stepping  off  his  box,  absquatulates.  Shortly  after, 
he  may  be  seen  dividing  his  gains  with  his  two  con- 
federates." 


The  Death  of  Martin  Luther. — The  last  act 
of  Martin  Luther  was  honourable  to  his  charac- 
ter ;  it  was  a  journey,  undertaken  amidst  much 
bodily  infirmity,  to  Eisleben,  to  reconcile  the  CouDts 
of  Mansfeld,  who  were  at  variance.  Though  con- 
trary to  his  custom  to  intermeddle  in  secular  dis- 
putes, he  yielded  in  this  case,  from  the  attachment 
he  felt  to  his  native  town,  as  well  as  from  his  de- 
sire to  restore  peace.  He  preached  at  Eisleben  on 
the  28th  January,  1546,  and  assisted  at  the  con- 
ferences up  to  17th  February.  At  supper  on  that 
last-named  day,  he  dwelt  on  his  approaching  death  ; 
some  one  asked  him  if,  in  a  future  state,  we  should 
recognise  one  another ;  he  replied  that  he  thought 
so.  Having  entered  his  chamber  with  some  friends 
and  his  two  sons  Martin  and  Paul,  aged  fourteen 
tand  thirteen,  he  approached  the  window,  and  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  in  prayer.  He  said  to 
his  friend  Aurifaber,  "  I  am  very  feeble  and  my 


pains  increase."  Medicine  was  given  to  him,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  warm  him  by  the  friction 
of  the  hands.  As  he  laid  himself  down  on  the 
bed,  he  said  to  Count  Albrecht,  "  If  I  could  doze 
half  an  hour,  I  think  it  would  relieve  me."  He 
did  sleep,  and  awoke  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half — 
near  eleven  o'clock.  Seeing  that  all  present  still  re- 
mained by  his  side,  he  said,  "  What !  are  ye  here 
yet?  why  do  ye  not  retire  to  rest?"  He  resumed 
his  prayer,  crying  with  fervour,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  Lord  God  of  truth."  Afterwards,  turning  to 
all  present,  he  said,  "  Pray  my  friends  for  the  gos- 
pel of  our  Lord — that  his  kingdom  may  be  en- 
larged. Verily,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Pope 
threatened  to  injure  it."  Having  slept  another 
hour,  Dr.  Jonas  asked  him  how  he  felt.  "  I  am 
very  ill,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  think,  my  dear 
Jonas,  I  must  remain  at  Eisleben,  where  I  was 
born."  However,  he  walked  a  little  about  the 
chamber,  laid  down  on  the  bed,  and  was  covered 
with  cushions.  He  once  more  betook  himself  to 
prayer.  "  O  my  Father !  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  source  of  all  consolation,  I  thank  thee 
for  that  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  thy  well-beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  believe,  whom  I  have  acknow- 
ledged and  preached,  whom  I  have  loved  and 
celebrated,  whom  the  Pope  and  the  wicked  perse- 
cute. To  thee,  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  commend  my 
soul.  I  leave  this  earthly  body  ;  I  am  borne  away 
with  thee  !"  He  repeated  three  time's,  "  Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  0  Lord  God  of  truth  ; 
thou  hast  redeemed  me."  Suddenly  he  shut  his 
eyes  and  became  insensible ;  Count  Albrecht  and 
his  lady  assisted  the  physicians ;  all  laboured  to 
restore  him,  and  with  great  difficulty,  they  suc- 
ceeded for  a  moment.  "  Reverend  father,"  said 
Dr.  Jonas,  "  do  you  steadfastly  die  in  the  faith 
which  you  have  taught?"  "  Yes."  was  the  distinct 
reply,  and  he  fell  asleep.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  grew  pale,  became  cold,  breathed  softly, 
and  expired,  on  Thursday  the  18th  of  February, 
1546. 

Three  days  before  his  death  he  preached  in  the 
pulpit  which  still  remains  at  Eisleben,  his  last  ser- 
mon, from  Matthew  xi.  25-30  :  "  At  that  time 
Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent;  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father:  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  de- 
livered unto  me  of  my  Father  :  and  no  man  know- 
eth  the  Son  but  the  Father  :  neither  knoweth  any 
man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light." 

 ♦  ♦  

Our  dear  young  People. — When  dear  young  peo- 
ple give  up  all  to  the  Lord,  it  makes  way  for  un- 
clouded prospects  in  religion,  and  they  escape  many 
perplexities;'  and  if  Divine  Goodness  sees  meet  to 
prove  them  in  any  singular  manner,  it  is  only  that 
they  may  be  more  richly  qualified  to  show  forth 
His  praise. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  15,  1862. 


The  seasonable  counsel  contained  in  the  Address 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which  we  publish 
to-day,  should  receive  the  serious  consideration 


and  careful  observance  of  all  our  members.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  erroneous  views  respecting  the  war, 
now  being  carried  on  in  our  country,  have  obtained 
among  some  amongst  us;  who,  because  it  is  waged 
by  the  Government  to  support  its  authority  and 
put  down  rebellion,  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  so  far  exceptional  from  other  national  dis- 
putes, as  to  exonerate  them  from  a  strict  mainte- 
nance of  our  Christian  testimony  against  all  wars 
and  fightings,  and  to  justify  them  in  contributing 
in  some  ways  to  aid  those  engaged  in  carrying  it 
on.  We  hope  serious  reflection  will  convince  all 
such,  that  as  this  contest  had  its  origin  from  the 
same  source,  and  is  waged  in  the  same  murderous 
spirit  as  all  other  wars,  Friends  can  in  no  wise 
countenance  or  uphold  it,  without  compromising 
their  professed  principles,  and  sanctioning  the  vio- 
lation of  the  precepts  and  commands  of  Christ. 

That  the  rebellion  is  wicked  and  suicidal,  we 
fully  believe.  It  is  the  result  of  crime  long  and 
obstinately  persisted  in,  by  parties  among  those 
now  arrayed  on  each  side  of  the  contest ;  and  the 
misery  the  country  is  suffering  is  a  result  which 
Divine  Providence  has  permitted,  in  order  to  bring 
the  people  to  a  true  sense  of  their  sinfulness,  and 
by  repentance  and  amendment,  to  a  course  more 
consonant  with  his  holy  law.  The  determination 
to  uphold  and  perpetuate  slavery  seems  to  have 
overriden  the  attachment  to  the  Union  in  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  and  banded 
them  in  a  determination  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
every  effort  to  subject  them  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  lest  thereby,  they  should  find  the 
institution,  which  seems  dearer  to  them  than  any 
thing  else,  so  crippled  and  maimed,  as  to  linger  out 
a  sickly  and  precarious  existence  for  but  a  few 
more  years,  when  it  and  those  who  have  used  the 
insatiate  lusts  and  the  crime  inseparable  from  the 
system  to  raise  them  into  power,  must  pass  away. 
This  we  believe  will  finally  be  the  case,  let  other 
results  of  the  war  be  what  they  may;  and  it  is  con- 
soling to  the  christian,  when  with  the  eye  of  faith, 
he  can  see  the  Omnipotent  Controller  of  events 
educing  good  out  of  the  evils  which  man  in  his 
blind  infatuation  brings  upon  himself,  ordering  his 
backsliding  to  chastise  him,  and  while  teaching  him 
righteousness  by  the  things  he  suffers,  causing  even 
his  wrath  to  bring  praise  to  his  great  name. 

But  though  this  should  happily  prove  to  be  the 
case,'  it  could  in  no  way  sanctify  the  evil  means 
by  which  such  a  result  was  brought  about,  nor 
evince  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  counsels 
of  infinite  Wisdom  and  Mercy,  that  this  great  sin 
should  be  broken  down,  by  the  commission  of  an- 
other ;  that  slavery  should  be  blotted  out  by  the 
smoking  ruins  and  bloody  fields  of  war ;  but  only 
that  the  folly  and  guilt  of  the  nation,  in  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  the  Almighty,  had  brought  on  a 
savage  convulsion,  which,  while  it  inflicted  a  de- 
served punishment,  in  its  throes  and  struggles,  has 
torn  up  the  monster  crime  that  had  so  long  fas- 
tened itself  on  the  land. 

The  idea  that  war  is  a  necessary  evil,  is  as  false 
as  the  long  accepted  opinion  that  duelling  was  the 
proper  and  only  means  by  which  private  rights  and 
character  could  be  rightly  enforced  and  protected. 
Professed  christians  once  contended  that  this  bar- 
barous custom  was  indispensable  to  an  honourable 
existence  of  social  and  domestic  society ;  and  it 
maintained  its  position  until  the  diffusion  of  chris- 
tian light  and  knowledge  has  gradually  banished  it 
from  all  truly  civilized  society.  But  had  all  chris- 
tians continued  to  countenance  it  by  precept  and 
practice,  or  inculcated  the  sentiment  that  some  cir- 
cumstances justified  it,  it  must  necessarily  have  held 
its  sway  over  the  community.  It  is  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  christians  to  the  religion  they  profess,  that 
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war,  under  any  circumstances,  is  still  tolerated, 
and  nations  continue  to  appeal  to  the  sword  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies,  brutal  as  the  method 
is,  and  confessedly  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Messiah.  Friends  then  are  called  on  as  loudly 
now  as  ever,  to  come  up  in  a  faithful  support  of 
the  noble  testimony  to  the  absolutely  peaceful 
character  of  Christianity,  and  the  indispensable  duty 
resting  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  strive  for 
entrance  into  and  preservation  within  his  kingdom, 
where  there  can  be  no  fighting,  and  the  passions 
from  which  war  arises,  are  kept  in  entire  abeyance. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  24th  ult.  The 
factory  statistics  of  Manchester  show  that  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  factories  is  gradually 
extending,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  the 
movement  was  expected  to  become  much  more  general 
and  extensive. 

The  London  Times  publishes  a  letter  from  a  war  cor- 
respondent, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  U.  S. 
gun-boat  Tuscarora  has  infringed,  and  continues  to  in- 
fringe the  rules  of  neutrality,  at  Southampton,  and  call- 
ing on  the  government  no  longer  to  tolerate  such  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  neutral  rights. 

The  brig  West  Indian,  Capt.  Foote,  from  Charleston, 
with  a  cargo  of  turpentine,  had  arrived  at  Liverpool. 
Her  captain  represents  the  United  States  blockade  of 
Charleston  as  anything  but  effectual,  and  says  that  the 
"  stone  blockade,"  so  far  from  stopping  the  entrance  to 
the  port,  will  eventually  deepen  the  shallow  channels. 
The  citizens  of  Charleston  have  very  li' tie  uneasiness 
on  the  subject. 

The  question  of  European  intervention  in  the  civil 
war  in  America,  has  been  much  more  freely  canvassed, 
the  proceedings  at  Charleston  and  the  alleged  general 
inefficiency  of  the  blockade,  being  the  excuses  put  forth 
for  such  a  step. 

The  privateer  Sumter  having  been  ordered  from  Cadiz, 
reached  Gibraltar  on  the  19th  ult.  During  her  passage 
she  burned  the  American  bark  Neapolitan,  from  Mes- 
sina to  Boston,  with  fruits.  She  also  captured  the  brig 
Investigator,  with  ore,  but  subsequently  allowed  her  to 
proceed. 

The  Tuscarora  and  Nashville  remained  at  Southamp- 
ton. Lord  Elgin  was  about  to  leave  England  for  India. 
He  promised  a  deputation  to  do  his  best  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  India. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
from  5  to ' A\  per  cent. 

The  Turin  papers  publish  a  despatch  from  Rome,  as- 
serting that  the  Austrian  government  was  about  to  ad- 
dress a  note  to  the  Great  Powers,  declaring  that  the 
State  of  Piedmont  constitutes  a  perpetual  menace,  and 
renders  it  necessary  that  she  should  be  required  to  dis- 
arm. 

An  imperial  ukase  has  been  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, stating  that  in  view  of  the  increased  requirements 
of  the  State,  an  augmentation  will  be  made  in  the  poll 
and  stamp  taxes  and  in  import  duties,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  will  be  five  per  cent,  on  articles  entering 
Russia  by  the  European  and  Asiatic  routes.  A  tax  will 
also  be  levied  upon  registered  letters. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  with  a  decline 
of  \\d.    Breadstuff's  also  dull  and  slightly  lower. 

One  Week  Later. — The  steamer  Jura,  at  Portland,  brings 
dates  to  the  31st.  Mason  and  Slidell  had  arrived  at 
Southampton.  No  demonstration  was  made  on  their 
arrival.  The  former  went  to  London,  and  the  latter  to 
Paris. 

The  Fmperor  Nnpoleon  opened  the  French  chamber  on 
the  27th.  In  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  he  said,  "  The 
civil  war  which  desolates  America,  has  greatly  com- 
promised our  commercial  interests.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  rights  of  neutrals  are  respected,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  expressing  wishes  for  ait  early  termination 
of  these  dissensions." 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm,  with  a  slight 
advance.  Stock  in  port,  546,000  bales,  of  which  215,- 
000  are  American. 

United  States. —  Congress. — The  Senate  has  passed 
a  resolution  expelling  Jesse  D.  Bright,  Senator  from  In- 
diana, for  alleged  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed,  by  a  vote  of  93  to  59,  the 
bill  for  an  issue  of  $1 50,000,000  of  United  States  notes, 
in  denominations  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  each.  The 
notes  are  declared  a  legal  tender,  and  will  be  received 
in  payment  of  all  taxes,  duties,  debts  and  demands  of 


every  kind  due  to  the  United  States.  These  notes  bear 
no  interest,  but  are  made  exchangeable  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  for  United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds  having 
twenty  years  to  run,  or  for  seven  per  cent,  bonds  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  five 
years  from  the  date.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  fund  the  treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of 
the  United  States,  the  bill  provides  for  the  issue,  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  of  coupon  or  registered 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  In  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure,  various  strong  objections  were 
pointed  out,  but  it  was  urged  that  it  was  one  of  necessity 
and  not  of  choice.  The  floating  debt  already  incurred 
was  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  and 
the  treasury  was  absolutely  empty. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  422. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  235. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  total  gross  earnings  of 
this  road,  during  the  year  1861,  amounted  to  $7,300,000, 
and  the  expenses  to  $3,653,062,  leaving  the  net  earnings 
of  the  road  $3,646,938,  which  is  $1,350,535  more  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  Delaware  Lotteries. — The  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  has  followed  the  example  of  the  House,  and 
passed  the  act  declaring  the  forfeiture  of  the  lottery 
privileges  granted  some  years  since  to  certain  parties. 

Canada  Railroads. — There  are  twenty-six  railroads  in 
Canada,  and  3808  miles  completed  or  under  construc- 
tion, of  which  1075  miles  are  opened  for  traffic.  The 
total  amount  expended  upon  these  roads  so  far,  has  been 
about  $100,000,000. 

Arrest  of  Gen.  Stone. — Brig.  Gen.  Stone,  commanding 
a  division  of  the  Federal  army  on  the  Potomac,  has  been 
arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette  as  a  prisoner.  He 
is  charged  with  having  caused  the  terrible  disaster  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  in  which  Col.  Baker  lost  his  life  ;  with  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  rebels,  and  receiving  visits 
from  rebel  officers  in  his  camp ;  with  treacherously  suf- 
fering the  rebels  to  build  a  fort,  or  strong  works  under 
his  guns  without  molestation,  and  with  a  treacherous  de- 
sign to  expose  his  force  to  capture  and  destruction  by 
the  enemy,  under  pretence  of  orders  for  a  movement 
from  the  commanding  general  which  had  not  been 
given. 

The  War. — Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  river,  about 
sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  captured  on  the  6th  inst., 
and  Gen.  Tilghman  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners. 
The  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad  bridge  in  Tennessee, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Henry,  was  subsequently 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Federal  troops.  Several 
thousand  rebel  infantry  were  posted  at  Fort  Henry  to 
aid  in  its  defence,  but  they  all  fled  when  the  attack 
commenced.  This  invasion  of  Tennessee  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  advance  of  a  division  of  the  Federal  army 
through  that  part  of  Kentucky,  which  lies  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers,  aided  by  a  fleet  of  gun- 
boats. The  rebels  still  hold  Columbus  and  Bowling 
Green  in  strong  force.  The  captured  fort  mounted 
seventeen  guns  ;  five  of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  One  of  the  U.  S.  gun-boats  was  badly  in- 
jured in  the  action,  a  ball  going  through  the  boiler,  and 
causing  the  death  of  a  number  of  persons  by  scalding. 

The  rebel  force  which  recently  advanced  to  Romney, 
in  Western  Virginia,  has  retreated,  and  the  town  is  again 
occupied  by  Union  troops. 

The  armies  near  the  Potomac  remain  inactive.  The 
roads  are  still  almost  impassable. 

Roanoke  Island,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  was 
attacked  by  a  part  of  the  Burnside  expedition  on  the 
7th  inst.  According  to  a  rebel  report  received,  by  way 
of  Norfolk,  the  Union  forces  had  been  twice  repulsed, 
but  the  fight  had  not  terminated.  The  island  is  strongly 
fortified,  with  an  intrenched  camp  in  the  centre,  and 
several  thousand  troops  commanded  by  Generals  Hill 
and  Wise. 

A  despatch  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  states,  that 
the  Federal  forces  are  about  to  invade  East  Tennessee 
at  three  different  points  simultaneously.  Gen.  Carter  is 
to  go  through  Cumberland  Gap;  Gen.  Schoepff  is  to 
advance  by  the  central  route,  and  Uen.  Thomas  will 
cross  at  Mill  Springs,  near  the  place  where  Zollickoffer's 
army  was  defeated. 

Southern  Items. — Howell  Cobb  and  others  have  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  with  the  design  of 
arousing  them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  making  every  possible  effort  to  sup- 
port the  rebel  cause.  The  North,  they  say,  has  exhibited 
an  energy,  a  perseverance  and  an  amount  of  resources, 
which  was  hardly  expected.  "  An  immense  army  has 
been  organized  for  our  destruction,  which  is  being  dis- 
ciplined to  the  unthinking  stolidity  of  regulars.  With 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  seas,  our  enemy  is  ena- 


bled to  throw  upon  the  shores  of  every  State  the  nucleus 
of  an  army.  And  the  threat  is  made,  and  doubtless  the 
attempt  will  follow  in  early  spring,  to  crush  us  with  a 
giant's  grasp,  by  a  simultaneous  movement  along  our 
entire  borders.  With  whatever  alacrity  our  people  may 
rush  to  arms,  and  with  whatever  energy  our  govern- 
ment may  use  its  resources,  we  cannot  expect  to  cope 
with  our  enemy  either  in  numbers,  equipments  or  muni- 
tions of  war.  To  provide  against  these  odds,  we  must 
look  to  desperate  courage,  unflinching  daring,  and  uni- 
versal self-sacrifice." 

The  Richmond  Despatch  of  the  28th  ult.  argues  that 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  South,  and 
that  it  is  about  as  large  a  number  as  the  Confederacy 
will  be  able  to  thoroughly  arm  and  equip.  The  im- 
mense army  of  the  Federal  government  is,  the  writer 
contends,  entirely  too  large  to  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  while  producing  an  enormous  drain  upon 
the  treasury,  supplies  wholesale  food  for  death  by  camp 
diseases. 

The  last  accounts  from  Port  Royal  state  that  nearly 
all  the  cotton  in  the  vicinity  had  been  gathered.  A  part 
of  that  shipped  to  New  York  was  sold  at  seventy  cents 
per  pound.  Some  of  the  obstructions  placed  by  the  re- 
bels in  the  river  channel,  between  Fort  Pulaski  and  Sa- 
vannah, had  been  removed.  The  U.  S.  troops  were  mo- 
derately healthy.  Roses  were  in  bloom  at  Beaufort  on 
the  21st  ult. 

An  order  was  issued  from  the  War  department  at 
Richmond  on  the  4th,  ordering  all  the  military  com- 
manders to  impress  all  saltpetre  found  in  their  districts, 
except  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  original  manufac- 
turers, and  that  the  government  shall  pay  forty  cents 
per  pound  and  no  more. 

The  Richmond  papers  say  that  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  to  visit  the  Fe- 
deral prisoners,  will  not  be  received. 

Gen.  Beauregard  has  been  ordered  to  Kentucky ; 
when  last  heard  from,  he  was  at  Nashville,  on  his  way  to 
join  the  army. 

A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  per  the  steamer  Victoria, 
says  the  superintendent  and  various  employees  of  the 
Opelousas  railroad  have  been  arrested — a  conspiracy 
having  been  discovered  to  deliver  to  the  Union  forces 
the  entire  railroad,  and  to  give  them  other  aid  at  Ber- 
wick Bay.  The  letter  says  this  arrest  has  been  sup- 
pressed from  publication  in  the  newspapers. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  Committee,  under  appoint- 
ment to  visit  the  schools  at  West-Town,  will  meet  there 
on  Seventh-day,  the  15th  of  the  Second  month,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  examinations  on  Second-day  and  Third- 
day  following.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Second  mo.  5th,  1862. 

A  conveyance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  to 
meet  the  train  leaving  Philadelphia  at  two  o'clock,  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  15th  instant. 


GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP-HOUSE. 
The  daily  delivery  of  soup  is  large,  and  a  part  of  the 
Society's  income  being  unavailable,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  its  funds  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. The  coloured  people  not  participating  in  the 
work  connected  with  the  war,  and  their  usual  avoca- 
tions being  interrupted,  many  of  them  are  destitute  of 
the  means  of  living,  and  are  drawing  largely  on  our 
supply  of  soup.  Donations  of  articles  suitable  for  mak- 
ing soup,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  House,  No. 
16  Griscom  street,  between  Fourth  nnd  Fifth  streets, 
and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,  and  in  money,  by  Jere- 
miah Hacker,  Treasurer,  Fourth  street,  below  Spruce 
street,  or  by  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 


WANTED. 

A  well  qualified  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  school  for 
the  summer;  not  particular  as  to  location. 

For  information,  inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Married,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  instant,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  North  Sixth  street,  John  E.  Carter,  to  Caro- 
line W.,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Caroline  W.  Cadbury,  all 
of  Philadelphia. 

PILE  k  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

[We  take  from  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Marshal 
Almanac  the  following  extracts,  as  being  of  general 
interest.] 

Farmers  in  the  rural  wards  of  the  city,  should 
use  every  possible  precaution  as  to  the  strength  and 
bafety  of  the  fastenings  of  their  barns,  stables,  car- 
riage-houses and  other  buildings.  The  windows 
of  barns  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  remain  open, 
■with  hay  or  straw  protruding  from  them,  and  the 
doors  of  these  buildings  should  always  be  locked 
at  night. 

All  openings  made  in  the  walls  of  stables,  to 
give  air  to  horses,  should  be  wired  on  the  inside. 
The  Fire  Marshal  has  on  record  a  case  of  incen- 
diarism, which  a  miserable  creature  perpetrated  by 
inserting  an  ignited  match  through  one  of  a  num- 
ber  of  auger  holes  bored  to  ventilate  a  stall  in  which 
a  horse  was  standing.  The  loose  hay  that  hung 
down  from  the  loft  into  the  rack,  was  fired,  and 
the  poor  beast  shockingly  burned  before  he  was 
rescued. 

Kindling-wood  in  cellars  should  never  be  piled 
near  a  window. 

Farmers  should  never  stack  hay  near  to  a  fre- 
quented road  or  lane,  when  they  can  avoid  it. 
Hay-ricks  close  by  the  road-side  are  tempting  ob- 
jects to  strolling  vagabonds  and  vicious  juveniles, 
affected  with  a  mania  for  burning. 

No  wayfarer  or  vagrant  should  ever  be  permit- 
ted to  sleep  in  the  haymow  of  a  barn  or  the  loft  of 
a  stable,  who  has  a  pipe,  a  cigar,  a  tinder-box,  or 
a  match,  especially  if  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
A  number  of  fires  in  the  country  are  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  these  people. 

The  most  effectual  preventive  of  incendiary  fires 
is  cautiousness  in  securing  property  from  depreda- 
tion. The  incendiary,  unlike  the  burglar,  docs  not 
often  break  locks,  bolts  and  bars.  Wherever  ac- 
cess can  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  it  is  there 
be  applies  his  torch.  His  diabolical  work  has  to 
be  done  quickly,  and  speedy  flight  is  his  surest 
shield  from  discovery.  The  noise  of  a  forcible  en- 
trance may  sound  an  alarm,  and  if  he  delays, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  after  striking  the  match, 
the  sight  of  the  very  fire  he  has  kindled  may  de- 
tect him. 

In  the  event  of  a  fire  on  the  premises  of  a  farm- 
er, or  at  the  country-seat  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
rural  wards,  the  engines  from  the  nearest  villages 
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do  not  usually  reach  the  scene  of  conflagration  in 
time  to  save  the  building  in  which  the  fire  com- 
menced, but  they  generally  succeed  in  preventing 
the  flames  from  extending  to  the  adjacent  build- 
ings. The  want  of  water  is  often  a  serious  obstacle 
to  success  in  mastering  the  devastating  element. 
Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  on  farm  seats, 
the  fire  marshal  would  recommend  the  construction 
of  artificial  ponds  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
the  buildings  on  the  place.  These  ponds  would 
yield  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  any  ordinary  agricultural  fire,  before 
it  had  time  to  extend  much  beyond  the  building  in 
which  it  originated. 

The  covers  to  hatchways  in  warehouses,  stores, 
and  factories  should  always  be  shut  down  at  night. 
When  closed,  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  building,  they 
help  to  confine  it,  but  when  raised  up,  a  strong- 
draught  is  created,  and  thus  the  progress  of  the 
flames  is  certain  to  be  accelerated.  Besides,  hatches, 
when  open,  are  frightful  man-traps  to  brave  fire- 
Ten  entering  upper  windows  in  the  dark  in  pursuit 
of  the  fire. 

"  The  opportunities  for  inattention  to  fires  and 
lights  are  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  notice 
the  whole.  Incautiously  approaching  window  and 
bed  curtains  with  a  light,  and  airing  linen  before 
the  fire,  are  almost  daily  causes  of  fire  in  London, 
and  some  of  the  most  distressing  cases  of  loss  of 
life  have  originated  from  these  and  similar  causes. 
Children  playing  with  fire,  is  also  another  constant 
cause  of  fire  and  frequent  loss  of  life.  The  dresses 
of  females  taking  fire  adds  very  much  to  the  list  of 
lives  lost  by  fire,  if  it  does  not  exceed  all  the  other 
causes  put  together.  Taking  off  the  burning  coals 
from  a  fire,  and  laying  them  on  the  hearth,  also 
causes  fires  occasionally.  Reading  in  bed  by  can- 
dle light  is  another  source  of  the  same  evil.  A 
very  serious  annual  loss  is  also  caused  by  want  of 
due  care  in  hanging  up  or  removing  the  goods  in 
linen  drapers'  shop  windows  when  the  gas  is  burn- 
ing. Flues  taking  fire  often  result  in  mischief,  and 
it  is  believed  that  many  serious  fires  have  arisen 
from  this  cause,  which  can  hardly  be  called  acci- 
dental, as,  if  flues  are  properly  constructed,  kept 
moderately  clean,  and  fairly  used,  they  cannot  take 
fire. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
care  and  attention  will  do  a  very  great  deal  to- 
wards the  prevention  of  fire  and  consequent  loss  of 
life.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  good  rules  and  keep 
them  for  a  time,  after  having  been  alarmed  by 
some  serious  loss  of  property  or  life ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  maintain  constant  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  evident  plan  for  effecting  this 
seems  to  be  for  the  masters  thoroughly  to  examine 
and  consider  the  subject  at  certain  stated  periods, 
not  too  far  apart,  and  to  constantly  warn  their 
domestics,  workmen,  or  others,  of  the  danger  of 
the  improper  use  of  fire  and  lights. 

"  There  is  another  very  common  cause  of  fire, 
which  seems  to  come  under  the  head  of  construc- 
tion, viz  :  covering  up  a  fire-place,  when  not  in  use, 
with  wood,  or  paper  and  canvass,  &c.  The  soot 
falls  into  the  fire  place,  either  from  the  flue  itself, 
or  from  an  adjoining  one,  which  communicates 
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with  it.  A  neighbouring  chimney  takes  fire,  a 
spark  falls  down  the  blocked  up  flue,  sets  fire  to 
the  soot  in  the  fire-place,  which  smoulders  till  the 
covering  is  burned  through,  and  thus  sets  fire  to 
the  premises. 

i(  It  may  often  be  observed,  after  a  house  has 
been  on  fire,  that  one  floor  is  comparatively  un- 
touched, while  those  above  and  below  are  nearly 
burned  out.  This  arises  from  the  doors  on  that 
particular  floor  having  been  shut,  and  the  draught 
directed  elsewhere.  If  the  fire  appears  at  all  se- 
rious, and  there  are  fire  engines  at  a  reasonable 
distance,  it  is  best  to  await  their  arrival,  as  many 
buildings  have  been  lost  from  opening  the  doors, 
and  attempting  to  extinguish  fires  with  inadequate 
means.  If  no  apparatus  is  within  reach,  the  best 
thing  is  to  collect  as  many  buckets  outside  the 
room  on  fire  as  can  be  obtained,  keeping  the  door 
shut ;  then  creep  into  the  room  on  the  hands  and 
knees,  (if  the  heat  and  smoke  are  considerable,) 
and  throw  the  water  as  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  fire  as  possible,  keeping  the  door  shut  while 
more  water  is  being  collected." 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

The  Fire  Marshal  is  fully  satisfied  from  facts 
daily  developed  by  his  investigations,  that  sponta- 
neous combustion  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fires,  and  that  numerous  conflagrations, 
attributed  to  design,  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause. 
Hay  in  the  mows  of  barns  and  lofts  of  stables, 
when  closely  packed  in  large  masses,  and  affected 
by  dampness,  either  by  being  put  in  wet,  or  else 
penetrated  by  rain  or  moisture,  will  catch  fire  of 
itself ;  so  will  goods  stored  compactly  in  a  ware- 
house, when  damp,  especially  such  articles  as  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp  and  rags.  The  process  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  scientific  laws.  Damp  produces 
decomposition,  and  the  heat  of  the  mass  causes 
fermentation.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  off  by 
the  fermentation,  and  a  slow  combustion  ensues. 
Even  haystacks,  when  the  rains  have  penetrated 
them,  will  sometimes  catch  fire  of  themselves.  The 
Fire  Marshal  has  noticed  that  when  a  fire  happens 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  weather,  for  instance, 
after  a  long-continued  rain,  or  when  the  atmosphere 
is  dripping  with  moisture,  and  its  temperature 
heated  and  sultry,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  barn, 
a  stable,  or  a  feed  store,  or  else  a  cotton  warehouse 
or  rag  store.  He  has  on  record  a  number  of  cases 
of  fires  occurring  in  barns,  stables  and  rag  estab- 
lishments, during  the  prevalence  of  heavy  fogs,  ac- 
companied by  marked  heat  of  the  air.  Every  in- 
telligent person,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  chemi- 
cal affinities,  understands  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  but  ignorant  people  who  do  not  com- 
prehend it,  are  apt  to  ridicule  it.  Couutry  farm- 
ers entertain  strong  prejudices  against  it,  and  are 
exceedingly  incredulous  in  regard  to  it.  Some  of 
them  laugh  at  the  idea.  There  is  nevertheless 
no  doubt  as  to  its  reality. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


There  is  no  readier  way  for  a  man  to  bring  his 
own  worth  into  question,  than  by  erdeavouring  to 
detract  from  the  worth  of  other  men. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  of  Sophia  Hume. 
The  following  epistle  of  Sophia  Hume,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  but  afterwards  a  resident  in 
London,  is  recommended  to  the  serious  perusal  of 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  The  original  letter 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  transcriber,  and,  though  bear- 
ing date  nearly  a  century  ago,  it  is  believed,  has 
never  before  been  published.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  with  certainty  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. A  short  account  of  S.  H.  may  be  found 
in  "  Piety  Promoted,"  vol.  iii. 

London,  7th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1772. 
Well  beloved  Friend, — To  be  silent  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  thy  kind  memorial,  would  bespeak  a  defect 
in  that  love  which  must  necessarily  subsist  in  every 
true  member  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  each  other, 
though  divers  causes  may  prevent  expressing  of  it, 
in  a  manner  we  sometimes  could  wish.  And  though 
I  don't  foresee  I  shall  have  much  to  say  at  this 
time,  yet  I  have  this  to  say,  that  my  spirit  is  truly 
united  to  thine,  in  the  concern  thou  expresses,  and 
hast  expressed  heretofore,  on  the  account  of  the 
iniquitous  traffic  carried  on  by  professed  christians 
in  the  buying  and  selling  the  souls  of  men,  in  more 
senses  than  one  ;  and  I  wish  we,  as  a  society,  as 
well  as  other  professors,  were  more  sanguine  in 
endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  at  least,  in  some 
shape  endeavouring  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a  just  abhorrence  of  this  enormous  evil. 
Indeed,  the  yearly  epistle  touches  on  it,  but  we 
may  say,  as  was  formerly  said  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, "  All  that  the  people  have  said,  is  well  said. 
But  Ob,  that  there  were  such  an  heai-t  in  them,  that 
they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with 
their  children  forever  !"  This  of  always  attending 
on  those  things  which  tend  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  our  own  peace,  is  a  practice  the  generality  of 
christian  professors  are  preposterously  defective  in, 
notwithstanding  we  are  so  high,  and  so  frequent  in 
profession  and  confession  of  that  christian  faith, 
which  overcomes  the  world.  We  see  and  mourn- 
fully behold,  that  abundance  of  professors  amongst 
us  are  evidently  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  in  conjunction  with  their  own  corrupt  pas- 


attending  to  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit,  to  hearken 
and  hear;  but  people  don't  seem  to  like  this  exer- 
cise, lest  they  should  be  reproved,  which  we  are 
not  often  by  such  preachers  as  prophesy  smooth 
things.    We  hear  little  but  of  the  enduring  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  people  presume  upon  it;  so  that 
their  hearts  are  set  in  them  to  do  evil.   One  would 
imagine  sometimes  by  what  we  hear,  that  every 
attribute  of  the  Divine  being  was  dispensed  with, 
because  they  give  this  of  mercy  in  so  large  a  lati- 
tude.   But  I  am  weary  of  complaining ;  and  lest 
I  should  weary  thee,  shall  think  of  coming  to  a 
close.    Yet  just  that  I  was  comforted  in  a  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  yesterday.;  not  that  the 
accursed  thing  was  found  among  us,  but  that  dear 
Samuel  Emlen  was  enabled,  by  Divine  aid,  to  point 
out  to  us,  in  what,  aud  how  we  kept  it  in  our  tents. 
We  have  not  had  such  a  salutary  prescription  this 
long  time.    I  heartily  wish  it  may  have  a  good 
effect.    Though  unhappily  for  us,  instead  of  say- 
ing, Lord,  is  it  I?  with  the  utmost  temerity,  too 
many  are  saying,  Lord,  it  is  not  I.    I  now  con- 
clude, in  that  love  I  always  felt  for  thee  and  thy 
wife,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
take  my  leave  and  bid  you  dearly  farewell. 

Sophia  Hume 
My  love  is  to  every  member  who  loves  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  I  have  great  unity  with 
John  Woolman  ;  but  thou  perhaps  will  hear  few 
besides  has,  though  they  commend  and  say,  If  he 
has  this  faith  to  himself,  they  can  be  quite  easy 
with  him  ;  but  desire  to  be  excused,  if  he  is  pro- 
posed as  an  example. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Second  Shape. 
Second  shape  is  almost  an  invention  of  mine, 
though  not  quite.    I,  perhaps,  should  call  it  a  free 
translation  of  the  scientific  term  of  Greek  signi 
ficance — ullotropism. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  philosophy,  no  less  than  in 
the  cut  of  a  gentleman's  coat  or  the  architecture  of 
a  lady's  bonnet.  Every  now  and  then  one  finds 
scientific  treatises  pervaded  with  a  few  pet  words 
representing  facts  or  theories  in  vogue  at  the  time 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  disparagingly  of  all 
hard  scientific  terms;  most  of  them  have  area 
significance,  though  a  few,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  employed  on  occasions  when  they  need  not,  and 
are  made  to  solace  the  pride  of  philosophy  by 
standing  for  things  really  unknown,  though  philo- 
sophers do  not  like  to  say  so.  It  is  my  intention, 
presently,  to  state  so  much  about  that  hard  word 
allotropism,  by  way  of  explanation,  as  shall  recon- 
cile the  reader  to  it  when  next  it  comes  in  his 
path  ;  and  I  shall  begin  by  taking  the  liberty  of 
denominating  it  second  shape. 

In  order  to  be  quite  intelligible,  the  reader  must 
be  informed  that  this  world  of  ours,  its  atmosphere, 
its  animals,  and  its  vegetables,  are  made  up  of 
some  fifty-eight  or  sixty  different  materials  or  ele- 
ments. Chemists  do  not  exactly  know  the  number, 
because  the  claim  of  certain  materials  to  be  differ- 
ent from  all  other  materials  is  not  quite  admitted. 
Many  of  them  have  to  submit  to  the  torture  and 
the  scrutiny  of  chemists  for  years,  before  their  pa- 
tent of  nobility,  their  right  and  title  to  be  consid- 
ered as  simple  bodies,  is  fully  conceded  ;  but,  un- 
til comparatively  late  years,  the  assumption  was 
taken  for  granted,  that  one  and  the  Bame  body  must 
ind  j necessarily  display,  in  its  simple  and  uncombined 
which  has  mournfully  destroyed  the  daily  sacrifice. ! state,  the  same  characteristics.  I  really  do  not 
No  family  retirement  to  look  into  our  accounts  on  know  on  what  grounds  this  assumption  was  so 
week  days,  which  make-  many  strangers  to  any  complacently  accepted,  for  the  fact  has  been  long 
w  i  hty  exercise;  on  First-days.  That  the  minis-  known  that  charcoal  and  the  diamond  arc  one  and 
try,  low  as  it  ij  in  this  city,  is  to  call  the  people  to  the  same  body — carbon.  So  it  was,  however;  the 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  to  wit,| dissimilarity  in  appearance  of  the  diamond  and] 


sions;  for  did  we,  as  we  profess,  deny  the  gratifi 
cations  of  them,  the  world,  or  the  devil  would  have 
nothing  to  fasten  their  temptations  on  ;  these  are 
their  goods,  and  till  people  will  be  prevailed  with 
to  subject  their  will  to  the  will  of  God,  it  will  be 
the  mournful  state  of  them,  to  say  and  do  not; 
though  the  doctrine  of  self-denial,  our  peculiar 
characteristic,  is  so  often  preached.  But  oh  !  that 
there  was  an  heart  in  ministers,  elders,  and  the 
people  to  fear  God  always,  aud  not  let  an  Yearly 
Meeting  begin  and  end  our  zeal.  All  that  is  said 
we  assent  and  eonscut  to;  and  then  return  to  our 
former  course  of  life;  as  I  may  say,  with  boldness, 
is  too  much  the  case.  We  affect  much  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  God,  aud  the  welfare  of  our  brethren,  once 
a  year,  and  then  return  to  the  old  practice  of  mind- 
ing our  own  things,  worldly  things,  and  not  the 
things  of  another, — the  momentous  things  which 
concern  our  souls,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the 
souls  of  our  brethren.  There  is  hardly  to  be  found 
mourning  men  and  women,  weeping  for  the  abo- 
minations of  the  times;  the  de.-olation  standing 
where  indeed  it  ought  not,  even  amongst  the  pro- ; 
fessors  of  the  glorious  principle  of  the  light 


charcoal  was  long  known,  before  chemists  suspected 
that  what  held  good  for  carbon  might  also  hold 
good  for  other  bodies.    At  length,  however,  the 
curious  fact  was  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
term  allotropism  was  invented — a  term  which  I 
have  ventured  to  render  by  the  homely  phrase, 
second  shape.    Let  the  reader  not  misunderstand 
me :  tho  shape  or  appearance  of  materials  is  mar- 
vellously changed  by  composition.    The  very  sub- 
stance carbon,  out  of  which,  in  its  pure  state,  char- 
coal and  diamonds  are  formed,  bathes  our  bodies 
as  an  invisible  gas ;  yet,  the  gas  is  not  carbon  alone, 
but  carbon  in  combination  with  oxygen.    All  the 
pit-coal  in  existence,  all  the  charcoal,  all  the  car- 
bon of  animals  and  vegetables  which,  after  burn- 
ing in  close  vessels,  will  become  charcoal,  once 
existed  in  this  gaseous  invisible  form.    In  the  form 
of  this  gas  we  evolve  from  our  lungs  no  less  than 
about  thirteen  ounces  of  charcoal  every  twenty-four 
hours.    The  charcoal  is  thoroughly  altered  from 
its  ordinary  form,  seeing  that  it  exists  as  a  gas ; 
but  it  is  not  uncombined,  it  is  united  with  oxygen  ; 
therefore  the  wonder  is  less  great  than  it  would 
have  been  had  no  combination  taken  place.  The 
great  wonder  of  the  allotropic  or  second  shape 
condition  of  bodies  is,  that  the  second  shape  is  un- 
attended with  any  combination ;  wherefore  it  oc- 
curs we  cannot  tell :  the  whole  thing  is  a  mystery 
to  us. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  second  shape  is, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  furnished  by  carbon.  In 
the  diamond  it  exists  under  one  form ;  in  charcoal 
under  another.  We  have  all  been  so  accustomed 
from  our  earliest  school-days,  to  accept  for  granted 
the  identity  of  the  diamond  and  charcoal,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  that  perhaps  my  readers  will  not 
require  that  I  should  furnish  proof  of  that  identity. 
It  may  be  interesting  for  them,  however,  to  know 
that  the  diamond  can  readily  be  converted  into 
coke,  which  is  only  a  particular  form  of  charcoal, 
and  that  although  the  converse  of  this — the  con- 
version  of  coke  into  diamonds — has  never  been  ac- 
complished, nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  dia- 
mond has  actually  been  made  by  one  of  those  tor- 
tuous chemical  operations  described  some  time  since 
in  an  article  on  "aluminium."  By  what  strange 
agency  the  diamond  lias  been  made  by  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is 
very  little  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  origin 
of  the  gem  is  vegetable.  Diamonds  are  sometimes 
found  with  little  bubbles  of  air  in  their  substance, 
and  occasionally  small  insects ;  circumstances  which 
go  to  prove  that  the  gems  in  question  must  once 
have  existed  in  a  soft  or  pasty  state ;  and,  looking 
at  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  carbon  which 
naturally  aud  originally  existed  in  the  mineral 
world,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  the  dia- 
mond must  have  been  of  vegetable  extraction. 

Next  to  carbon,  sulphur  or  brimstone  furnishes 
the  most  prominent  example  of  allotropism.  Every- 
body is  conversant  with  the  ordinary  appearance 
of  sulphur  or  brimstone — a  solid  yellow  inflamma- 
ble body,  easily  pulverizable,  and  therefore  brittle: 
such  are  the  leading  properties  of  sulphur  in  its 
common  or  ordinary  state.  The  reader  may  now 
perform  an  experiment  if  he  pleases ;  he  will  not 
require  auy  out-of-the-way  things,  and  the  result 
will  be  far  more  instructive  than  whole  pages  of 
description. 

Let  him  take  a  Florence  oil-flask,  and  tie  a  piece 
of  cloth  round  its  neck,  iu  order  to  protect  the  fin- 
gers when  the  flask  becomes  heated,  as  it  will  be 
in  the  course  of  our  experiment.  Having  put  a 
little  sulphur  or  brimstone  into  the  flask,  (whether 
the  sulphur  be  in  lump  or  powder  matters  not,) 
and  commenced  the  application  of  heat  from  any 
convenient  source — than  which  nothing  is  better 
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i{  than  a  common  spirit-lamp — let  the  experimenter 
the  look  well  to  what  takes  place.  The  brimstone  will 
!be  soon  begin  to  melt,  and  will  become  quite  fluid. 
1 1  If  a  little  of  the  material  be  now  poured  out  upon 
se  a  slab,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  will  concrete  into 
nd  the  form  of  ordinary  yellow  brimstone.  This  is 
it-  just  what  one  would  have  supposed.  Still  con- 
ih-  tinuing  the  application  of  heat,  a  series  of  very 
m  i  curious  phenomena  occur.  Firstly,  the  whole  of 
ies  the  brimstone  previously  limpid  and  liquefied,  be- 
ie,  comes  thick,  glutinous,  and  almost  black  ;  indeed, 
be  so  thick  does  it  become  just  at  one  instant,  that,  if 
it-  the  proper  moment  be  chosen,  the  flask  may  be  in- 
5.  verted  without  causing  the  flow  of  one  particle  of 
ce  brimstone. 

m  Still  persisting  in  the  application  of  heat,  the 
in  j  thickened  and  black-coloured  contents  become 
it  liquid  once  more,  but  not  so  liquid  as  at  first,  and 
m  the  colour  is  also  different,  the  brown  tint  being 
i;  still  retained.  The  sulphur  has  now  assumed  its 
1;  l  allotropic  or  second  shape,  a  few  evident  proofs  of 
;J  which  may  be  now  adduced.  If  the  alloptropic 
d  melted  sulphur  be  poured  into  cold  water,  it  cools, 
e  i  of  course  ;  but  what  a  curious  result !  It  no  longer 
1.  j  cools  into  a  lump  of  ordinary  yellow  brittle  sulphur 
:•  '  as  before,  but  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  glue ; 
p   like  which,  it  may  be  pulled  into  long  threads. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  method  of  illustrating 
\  1  this  peculiar  condition  is  shown  by  pouring  the 
l  i  allotropic  sulphur  spirally  around  an  inverted  fun- 
!    nel  placed  to  stand  in  cold  water. 

So  different  are  the  physical  properties  of  sulphur 
in  its  second  or  allotropic  shape,  from  sulphur  in 
its  ordinary  condition,  that  it  would  be  regarded 
I  as  positively  another  substance,  did  not  chemical 
analysis  come  to  our  aid,  and  prove  the  two  to  be 
identical.  Nor  is  this  all :  sulphur  is  occasionally 
administered  as  a  medicine;  and,  according  to  the 
results  of  a  Belgian  physician,  allotropic  sulphur 
possesses  different  medical  properties  from  the  or- 
dinary material.  No  substance  can  be  less  proper 
1  (from  its  brittleness)  than  ordinary  sulphur  fused, 
for  taking  impressions  of  medallions  and. seals;  the 
dark  pasty  substance,  however,  generated  when 
fused  allotropic  sulphur  is  poured  into  water,  is 
better  than  any  other  material  adapted  to  this  end. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  allotropic  or  se- 
cond shape  presented  by  phosphorus;  indeed,  it 
was  in  reference  to  phosphorus  that  the  attention 
of  philosophers  became  directed  to  the  wonders  of 
allotropism. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  187.) 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  from 
the  christian  scriptures,  by  the  advocates  of  war. 
Of  these  arguments,  those  derived  from  the  cases 
of  the  centurion  and  of  Cornelius,  are  simply  nega- 
tive. It  is  not  pretended  that  they  possess  prooj . 
Their  strength  consists  in  sileuce,  and  of  this 
silence  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  explanation. 
Of  the  objection  arising  from  the  payment  of  tribute, 
I  know  not  who  will  avail  himself.  It  is  nullified 
by  itself.  A  nearly  similar  observation  applies  to 
the  instruction  to  buy  swords  ;  and  with  the  case 
of  John  the  Baptist  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  have 
any  concern.  In  these  five  passages,  the  sum  of  the 
New  Testament  evidences  in  favour  of  war  unques- 
tionably consists :  they  are  the  passages  which  men 
of  acute  minds,  studiously  seeking  for  evidence 
have  selected.  And  what  are  they  1  There  is  not 
one  of  them,  except  the  payment  of  tribute  and  the 
instruction  to  buy  swords,  of  which  it  is  even  said 
by  our  opponents  that  it  proves  any  thing  in  favour 
of  war.  A  "  not''  always  intervenes — the  centu- 
rion was  not  found  fault  with  :  Cornelius  was  not 


told  to  leave  the  profession  :  John  did  not  tell  the 
soldiers  to  abandon  the  army.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
solicit  the  reader  to  compare  these  objections  with 
the  pacific  evidence  of  the  gospel  which  has  been 
laid  before  him ;  I  would  rather  say  to  compare  it 
with  the  gospel  itself ;  for  the  sum,  the  tendency  of 
the  whole,  revelation  is  in  our  favour. 

In  an  inquiry  whether  Christianity  allows  of  war, 
there  is  a  subject  that  always  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  peculiar  importance — the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  arrival  of  a  period  of  uni- 
versal peace.  The  belief  is  perhaps  general  among 
christians,  that  a  time  will  come  when  vice  shall 
be  eradicated  from  the  world,  when  the  violent  pas- 
sions of  mankiud  shall  be  repressed,  and  when  the 
pure  benignity  of  Christianity  shall  be  universally 
diffused.  That  such  a  period  will  come  we  indeed 
know  assuredly,  for  God  has  promised  it. 

Of  the  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  it,  I  will  refer  only  to  a  few  from  the 
writings  of  Isaiah.  In  his  predictions  respecting 
the  "  last  times,"  by  which  it  is  not  disputed  that 
he  refered  to  the  prevalence  of  the  christian  religion, 
the  prophet  says, — "  They  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  the  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
Again,  referring  to  the  same  period,  he  says, — 
"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  And  again, 
respecting  the  same  era, — "  Violence  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction 
within  thy  borders." 

Two  things  are  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  these 
prophecies  :  first,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  war 
should  eventually  be  abolished.  This  consideration 
is  of  importance,  for  if  war  be  not  accordant  with 
His  will,  war  cannot  be  accordant  with  Christianity, 
which  is  the  revelation  of  His  will.  My  business, 
however,  is  principally  with  the  second  considera- 
tion— that  Christianity  will  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing this  period  of  peace.  From  those  who  say 
that  our  religion  sanctions  war,  an  answer  must  be 
expected  to  questions  such  as  these  :  By  what  in- 
strumentality and  by  the  diffusion  of  what  princi- 
ples, will  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  be  fulfilled  ? 
Are  we  to  expect  some  new  system  of  religion,  by 
which  the  imperfections  of  Christianity  shall  be  re- 
moved, and  its  deficiencies  supplied  ?  Arc  we  to 
believe  that  God  sent  his  only  Son  into  the  world 
to  institute  a  religion  such  as  this — a  religion,  that 
in  a  few  centuries,  would  require  to  be  altered  and 
amended  ?  If  Christianity  allows  of  war,  they 
must  tell  us  what  it  is  that  is  to  extirpate  war.  If 
she  allows  "  violence,  and  wasting,  and  destruc- 
tion," they  must  tell  us  what  are  the  principles  that 
are  to  produce  gentleness,  aud  benevolence,  and  for- 
bearance.— I  know  not  what  answer  such  inquiries 
will  receive  from  the  advocate  of  war,  but  I  know 
that  Isaiah  says  the  change  will  be  effected  by  Chris- 
tianity :  And  if  any  one  still  chooses  to  expect  an- 
other and  a  purer  system,  an  apostle  may  perhaps 
repress  his  hopes : — "  If  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,"  says  Paul,  "  preach  any  other  gospel  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed." 

Whatever  the  principles  of  Christianity  will  re- 
quire hereafter,  they  require  now.  Christianity, 
with  its  present  principles  and  obligations,  is  to 
produce  universal  peace.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an 
absurdity,  a  simple  contradiction,  to  maintain  that 
the  principles  of  Christianity  allow  of  war,  when 
they,  and  they  only,  are  to  eradioate  it.  If  we 
have  no  other  guarantee  of  peace  than  the  existence 
of  our  religion,  and  no  other  hope  of  peace  than  in 
its  diffusion,  how  can  that  religion  sanction  war? 


The  conclusion  that  it  does  not  sanction  it  appears 
strictly  logical  :  I  do  not  perceive  that  a  demonstra- 
tion from  Euclid  can  be  clearer;  and  I  think  that 
if  we  possessed  no  other  evidence  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  war,  there  is  contained  in  this  a  proof  which 
prejudice  cannot  deny,  and  which  sophistry  cannot 
evade. 

The  case  is  clear.  A  more  perfect  obedieno 
to  that  same  gospel,  which  we  are  told  sanctions 
slaughter,  will  be  the  means,  and  the  only  means 
of  exterminating  slaughter  from  the  world.  It  is 
not  from  an  alteration  of  Christianity,  but  from  an 
assimilation  of  christians  to  its  nature,  that  we  are 
to  hope.  It  is  because  we  violate  the  principles  of 
our  religion,  because  we  are  not  what  they  require 
us  to  be,  that  wars  are  continued.  If  we  will  not 
be  peaceable,  let  us  then,  at  least,  be  honest,  and 
acknowledge  that  we  continue  to  slaughter  one  an- 
other, not  because  Christianity  permits  it,  but  be- 
cause we  reject  her  laws. 

The  christian  ought  to  be  satisfied,  on  questions 
connected  with  his  duties,  by  the  simple  rules  of 
his  religion.  If  those  rules  disallow  war,  he  should 
inquire  no  farther;  but  since  I  am  willing  to  give 
conviction  to  the  reader  by  whatever  means,  and 
since  truth  carries  its  evidence  with  greater  force 
from  accumulated  testimony,  I  would  refer  to  two 
or  three  other  subjects  in  illustration  of  our  princi- 
ples, or  in  confirmation  of  their  truth. 

The  opinions  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christi- 
anity upon  the  lawfulness  of  war  are  of  importance  ; 
because  they  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  its 
Founder  were  the  most  likely  to  be  informed  of  his 
intentions  and  his  will,  and  to  practise  them  with- 
out those  adulterations  which  we  know  have  been 
introduced  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 

During  a  considerable  period  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  it  is  certain,  then,  that  his  followers  believed 
he  had  forbidden  war,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  belief,  many  of  them  refused  to  engage  in  it, 
whatever  were  the  consequences,  whether  reproach, 
or  imprisonment,  or  death.  These  facts  are  indis- 
putable :  "  It.is  as  easy,"  says  a  learned  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  "  to  obscure  the  sun  at 
mid-day,  as  to  deny  that  the  primitive  christians 
renounced  all  revenge  and  war."  Of  all  the  chris- 
tian writers  of  the  second  century,  there  is  not  one 
who  notices  the  subject,  who  does  not  hold  it  to  be 
unlawful  for  a  christian  to  bear  arms  :  "  and,"  says 
Clarksou,  "  it  was  not  till  Christianity  became  cor- 
rupted that  christians  became  soldiers." 

Our  Saviour  inculcated  mildness  and  peaceable- 
ness ;  we  have  seen  that  the  apostles  imbibed  his 
spirit,  and  followed  his  example ;  and  the  early 
christians  pursued  the  example  and  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  both.  "  This  sacred  principle,  this  earnest 
recommendation  of  forbearance,  lenity,  and  for- 
giveness, mixes  with  all  the  writings  of  that  age. 
There  are  more  quotations  in  the  apostolical  fathers, 
of  texts  which  relate  to  these  points  than  of  any 
other.  Christ's  sayings  had  struck  them.  Not  ren- 
dering, says  Polycarp  the  disciple  of  John,  evil  for 
evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  or  striking  for  strik- 
ing, or  cursing  for  cursingP  Christ  and  his 
apostles  delivered  general  precepts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  conduct.  It  was  necessary  for  their  suc- 
cessors to  apply  them  to  their  practice  in  life.  And 
to  what  did  they  apply  the  pacific  precepts  which 
had  been  delivered  I  They  applied  them  to  war  : 
they  were  assured  that  the  precepts  absolutely  for- 
bade it.  This  belief  they  derived  from  those  very 
precepts  on  which  we  have  insisted  :  They  refer- 
red, expressly,  to  the  same  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  from  the  authority  and,  obligation 
of  those  passages,  they  refused  to  baar  arms.  A 
few  examples  from  their  history  will  show  with 
whatundoubting  confidence  they  believed  in  the  un- 
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lawfulness  of  war,  and  how  much  they  were  willing 
to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Maximilian,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Acts  of  Rui- 
nart,  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  to  be  enrolled 
as  a  soldier.  On  the  proconsul's  asking  his  name, 
Maximilian  replied,  "  I  am  a  christian,  and  cannot 
fight."  It  was,  however,  ordered  that  he  should  be 
enrolled,  but  he  refused  to  serve,  still  alleging  that 
he  teas  a  christian.  He  was  immediately  told  that 
there  was  no  alternative  between  bearing  arms  and 
being  put  to  death.  But  his  fidelity  was  not  to  be 
shaken, — "I  cannot  fight,"  said  he,  ''if  I  die." 
The  proconsul  asked  who  had  persuaded  him  to 
this  conduct;  "  My  own  mind,"  said  the  christian, 
"  and  He  who  has  called  me."  It  was  once  more 
attempted  to  shake  his  resolution  by  appealing  to 
his  youth  and  to  the  glory  of  the  profession,  but  in 
vain  ; — "  I  cannot  fight,"  said  he,  "  for  any  earthly 
consideration."  Pie  continued  steadfast  to  his  prin- 
ciples, sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he 
was  led  to  execution.  , 

The  primitive  christians  not  only  refused  to  be 
enlisted  in  the  army,  but  when  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity whilst  already  enlisted,  they  abandoned  the 
profession  at  whatever  cost.  Marcellus  was  a  cen- 
turion in  the  legion  called  Trajana.  Whilst  hold- 
ing this  commission  he  became  a  christian,  and  be- 
lieving, in  common  with  his  fellow  christians,  that 
war  was  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he  threw  down 
his  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  declaring  that  he 
had  become  a  christian,  and  that  he  would  serve 
no  longer.  He  was  committed  to  prison ;  but  he 
was  still  faithful  to  Christianity.  "  It  is  not  lawful," 
said  he,  "  for  a  christian  to  bear  arms  for  any  earth- 
ly consideration  ;"  and  he  was  in  consequence  put 
to  death.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Cas- 
sian,  who  was  notary  to  the  same  legion,  gave  up 
his  office.  He  steadfastly  maintained  the  senti- 
ments of  Marcellus,  and  like  him  was  consigned  to 
the  executioner.  Martin,  of  whom  so  much  is  said 
by  Sulpicius  Severus,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  which  on  his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  he 
abandoned.  To  Julian  the  apostate,  the  only  reason 
that  we  find  he  gave  for  his  conduct  was  this, — "  I 
am  a  christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight."  The 
answer  of  Tarachus  to  Numerianus  Maximus  is  in 
words  nearly  similar  : — "  I  have  led  a  military  life, 
and  am  a  .Roman;  and  because  I  am  a  christian  I 
have  abandoned  my  profession  of  a  soldier." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Littell's  Living  Age. 

Home-Hade  Gas — A  Simple  Process. 

A  valuable  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  involving,  indeed,  a  new  idea,  has  recently 
been  made  known  in  London  by  —  Leslie,  already 
the  author  of  several  new  contrivances  in  that 
branch  of  industry,  and  the  inventor  of  the  power- 
ful gas-burner  which  goes  by  his  name,  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  custom  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  from  coal  and  other  bituminous  substances  to 
subject  them  to  the  process  of  destructive  distilla- 
tion at  a  high  temperature,  by  which  means  a  large 
quantity  of  permanent  gas  is  evolved,  which  is 
then  subsequently  purified.  This  necessitates  the 
carriage  up  to  the  metropolitan  gas-works  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  useless  material,  in  addition  to 
the  real  gas-making  constituent  of  the  coal,  and 
also  renders  it  necessary  for  the  companies  to  have 
large  and  expensive  works  in  the  heart  of  London, 
where  the  process  of  purification,  with  its  concomi- 
tant evil  of  half  poisoning  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  sickening  odor  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
is  obliged  to  be  carried  on. 

Leslie's  plan  is  to  divide  the  process  of  gas- 
making  into  two  distinct  branches.  The  first  ope- 
ration is  to  be  carried  on  at  the  collieries,  where 


coal  is  cheap,  labour  plentiful,  and  an  acre  or  two 
more  or  less  covered  by  the  works  of  little  conse- 
quence. Here  the  refuse  coal,  which  is  now  com- 
pletely wasted  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  to  -be  submit- 
ted to  distillation  at  alow  temperature  in  revolving 
cylinders,  heated  externally  by  a  fire.  The  revo- 
lution of  the  retorts  causes  the  small  lumps  of  coal 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  motion,  and  prevents  one 
portion  becoming  hotter  than  any  other. 

Thus  all  the  products  are  distilled  off  in  a  li- 
quid state,  and  are  condensed  in  suitable  vessels, 
which  are  kept  cool  by  water.  Care  is  taken  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  rotating  retort 
to  as  low  a  point  as  practicable,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  production  of  gas,  which  will  not  condense,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  only  fluid  hydro-carbon  oils 
by  the  first  process  of  distillation.  The  oils  so  ob- 
tained may  then  be  submitted  to  purification  from 
the  nitrogenous  and  sulphur  compounds  which  are 
so  fruitful  a  source  of  complaint  when  they  find 
their  way  into  illuminating  gas;  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  is  far  easier  to  remove  all  the 
nitrogen  and  sulphur  from  a  gallon  of  this  oil  than 
from  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
feet  of  gas,  of  which  it  is  the  representative.  When 
the  oil  has  been  properly  prepared  and  purified 
from  all  deleterious  substances,  Leslie  proposes 
that  it  should  be  conveyed  up  to  London,  or  wher- 
ever else  it  may  be  needed,  to  be  converted  into 
gas.  These  works  need  only  consist  of  a  few  re- 
torts and  a  gas-holder  or  two,  all  the  complicated 
machinery  now  needed  for  the  purification  being 
rendered  unnecessary.  The  retort  being  heated  to 
redness,  a  little  of  the  oil  is  allowed  to  flow  into  it, 
when  instantly  it  is  converted  into  permanent  gas, 
and  carried  through  a  pipe  into  the  gas-holder  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  from  which  the  illu- 
minating gas  is  supplied  to  the  mains  as  heretofore. 

The  patentee  calculates  that  a  ton  of  good  coal 
will  yield  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  gallons  of 
the  hydro-carbon  fluid.  Now  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  gallons  is  almost  exactly  one  cubic  yard, 
and  as  each  gallon  is  estimated  to  yield  almost 
instantaneously  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  we  have  thus  twenty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  gallons,  the  material  for 
the  production  of  which  only  occupying  the  space 
of  one  cubic  yard. 

In  one  experiment  which  Leslie  exhibited  a 
short  time  since,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  Bog- 
head coal  were  placed  in  a  retort,  which  was  kept 
revolviug  over  a  slow  fire,  at  a  temperature  scarcely 
exceeding  that  of  melting  lead.  Owing  to  the  low 
temperature  and  the  rotation  of  the  retort,  no  gas 
was  produced,  but  the  constituents  were  all  evolved 
in  the  liquid  form.  In  a  short  time  the  two  and  a 
half  pouuds  of  coal  had  yielded  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  hydro-carbon  fluid,  leaving  three- fourths  of 
a  pound  of  coke  in  the  retort.  When  the  flow  of 
oil  ceased,  it  was  conveyed  to  a  red-hot  iron  retort, 
into  which  the  fluid  was  poured  by  means  of  a 
funnel.  I  mined iately,  as  if  by  magic,  the  gas- 
holder, which  was  in  connection  with  the  retort, 
began  to  rise,  and  within  a  minute  and  a  half 
twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  gas  had  come  into  the 
holder.  The  luminosity  of  this  gas  was  then  sub- 
jected to  accurate  measurement  by  means  of  a  pho- 
tometer. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  technicalities  of  gas-testing  will  understand 
what  brilliancy  and  value  it  possessed  when  we 
state  that  it  equalled  twenty  sperm  candles  when 
burning  at  the  rate  of  only  four  feet  per  hour. 

This  progress  promises  to  effect  a  complete  re- 
volution in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  it  will  be 
brought  up  to  the  customers  in  a  highly  condensed 
and  purified  form.    This  can  be  stowed  away  in 


any  quantity  for  future  use,  and  can  be  sold  for 
private  consumption,  and  for  the  supply  of  small 
villages,  gentlemen's  seats,  railway  stations,  ship- 
ping, or  other  purposes,  where  it  is  preferred  to 
make  gas  on  the  spot  as  it  is  wanted.  All  that 
would  then  be  needed  for  the  immediate  production 
of  ten,  fifty,  a  thousand,  or  a  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  would  be  to  draw  off  the  proper  quantity  of 
fluid,  and  allow  it  to  drop  into  one  or  more  red- 
hot  retorts,  connected  with  a  gas-holder  of  the  pro- 
per size. 

The  manipulation  is  so  easy,  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  so  simple,  that  there  would  really  be  no 
reason  why  every  private  family  should  not  make 
their  own  gas.  As  it  grew  dusk,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  tell  the  kitchen  maid  to  put  a  small 
iron  bottle  in  the  fire,  and  when  this  was  red-hot, 
the  master,  instead  of  turning  the  gas  on  at  the 
main,  as  at  present,  would  have  to  pour  half  a 
pint  or  a  pint  of  oil  into  the  retort,  when  his  gas- 
holder will  be  filled  with  enough  gas  for  the  night's 
consumption,  at  a  mere  nominal  expense,  and  of  a 
purity  and  brilliancy  hitherto  unattainable. 


Time  with  Eternity. — The  prospect  of  a  change 
which  awaits  us  all  from  a  state  of  probation,  to  a 
state  of  fixedness,  seems  to  me  increasingly  awful : 
and  as  we  are  engaged  rightly  to  place  time  in  com- 
parison to  eternity,  how  well  calculated  it  seems  to 
incite  us  to  diligence  in  the  work  and  warfare,  and 
to  regard  this  state  of  being  only  with  reference  to 
that  which  will  stand  us  in  stead  beyond  the  grave. 
May  I,  and  all  that  I  love  be  more  and  more  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  soul's  everlasting  salva- 
tion, counting  all  things  but  loss  and  dross,  that 
we  may  win  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him. 
May  I  be  incited  to  greater  diligence  to  the  work 
of  the  day,  that  let  the  summons  come  sooner  or 
later,  I  may  not  be  found  like  the  foolish  Virgius 
who  had  their  lamps  but  the  oil  was  wanting. — 
From  the  M.S.S.  of  a  deceased  minister ,  about 
two  months  before  her  death. 



Farmers'1  Profession. — It  is  the  general  impres- 
sion, especially  among  the  youug,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  the  farmer  is  too  slow  an  avenue  to  gain. 
This  is  a  great  and  fatal  mistake.  Thousands  of 
young  men  have  crowded  into  the  various  profes- 
sions other  than  that  of  agriculture,  and  they  have 
thrown  themselves  away  in  loose,  irregular  actions, 
and  their  grey  hairs  have  found  them  with  no  lau- 
rels worth  preserving.  Let  our  young  men  who 
are  about  selecting  a  profession  that  is  to  furnish 
them  with  employment  for  a  life-time,  first  pause 
to  examine  our  commercial  and  general  business 
statistics  ;  or  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  let  them  ask 
the  necessary  information  of  some  business  man. 
Let  them  inquire  what  has  been  his  experience,  and 
what  the  result  of  his  observation?  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  will  tell  you  that  out  of  twenty  mer- 
chants in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  doing  busi- 
ness for  so  many  years,  nineteen  have  become  bank- 
rupt. That  out  of  as  many  lawyers,  only  five  have 
reached  the  "  upper  story"  of  that  profession  ;  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  chapter  of  professions  and 
business  pursuits  of  life,  that  of  the  farmer  is  the 
only  one  in  which  success  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception. 

Obedience  to  tlve  Divine  Will. — It  is  not  always 
those  who  are  qualified  to  be  the  most  conspicuous 
religious  characters,  who  arc  the  most  acceptable 
with  Him  who  sees  not  as  man  sees,  but  it  is  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  be  obedient  to  the  Divine 
will,  who  shall  "  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firm- 
ament ;  and  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousuess 
shall  be  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." — Sarah 
[  Lyties]  Grubb. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

When  persons,  arrested  by  the  illuminations  of 
divine  grace,  are  made  to  see  their  sinfulness,  they 
are  often  greatly  humbled,  so  as  to  feel  unworthy 
of  divine  notice,  and  unfit  even  for  the  society  of 
religious  Friends.  They  become  sensible  that  they 
can  do  no  good  thing,  and  fear  to  attempt  any  act 
in  a  religious  line  where  they  may  apprehend  it  to 
be  called  for;  and  when  they  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  it  is  done  with  diffidence,  and  their  offer- 
ings are  owned  by  discerning  Friends,  who  rejoice 
for  their  faithfulness.  As  they  keep  in  child-like 
dependence  upon  the  Lord,  enduring  the  further 
operations  of  his  humbling  power,  a  gradual  growth 
in  the  hidden  life  is  attained,  an  enlargement  of 
understanding  in  the  Lord's  way  of  refining  his 
people,  and  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom  are 
opened.  Their  changed  condition  has  an  effect 
upon  beholders,  producing  serious  reflection  in  them, 
showing  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  and  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Truth  in  converting  sinners ;  and  the 
dignity  with  which  it  clothes  the  lowliest  members 
of  the  Lord's  family,  is  at  times  displayed  in  these 
his  children.  Divested  of  self-confidence,  they  show 
proper  deference  to  the  judgment  of  experienced 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  rightly  estimate  the  value 
of  their  counsel.  In  this  humble,  watchful  state 
they  are  preserved,  and  are  honoured  for  the 
works'  sake,  whatever  station  they  may  occupy  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  Jealousy  is  excluded  from 
their  thoughts,  heavenly  love  fills  their  hearts,  and 
they  become  helpers  and  a  strength  in  the  Lord, 
to  their  older  friends.  Many  have  reached  to  a 
large  growth  in  the  divine  life,  and  as  by  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  maintained  a  humble 
watchfulness  unto  prayer,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  a  good  condition,  and  of 
bringing  reproach  upon  their  religious  profession, 
they  have  been  kept  through  faith  and  obedience, 
and  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  preserved 
unto  the  end,  even  of  a  long  life. 

But  there  appears  to  be  no  time,  when  our  un- 
wearied enemy  is  not  watching  and  seeking  to  de- 
ceive and  to  betray,  even  the  Lord's  children  and 
servants,  for  he  will  hunt  for  the  precious  life.  If 
he  does  not  succeed  in  leading  into  gross  conduct, 
he  can  assume  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light, 
and  endeavour  to  exalt  the  unwatehful  by  his  flat- 
teries, and  to  draw  them  from  a  lowly  state  of 
self-denial,  into  an  imaginary  attainment  of  clear- 
er vision  and  sounder  judgment,  above  their 
brethren.  By  little  and  little,  losing  the  true 
child's  condition,  they  sometimes  condemn  those 
who  have  kept  this  safe  abiding  place,  because 
they  do  not  flatter  them  in  their  wrong  opinions. 
How  mournful  to  see  men  and  women,  who  have 
known  the  Truth,  gradually  losing  through  the 
deceptive  power  of  Satan,  that  tenderness  and 
godly  fear  they  formerly  had,  while  they  ima- 
gine themselves  to  be  under  divine  guidance,  be- 
coming more  and  more  clouded,  so  as  not  to  see 
their  own  condition,  while  they  are  eoudemuing 
others,  and  turning  the  children  away  from  the 
Truth,  and  setting  them  against  their  true  Friends. 

Sowing  discord  and  division  in  civil  and  religious 
society,  is  among  the  most  mischievous  evils  of  the 
present  day,  and  will  produce  bitter  fruits  to  those 
who  practice  it,  and  much  suffering  and  distress 
to  those  who  mourn  over  it.  It  cannot  yield  peace 
and  settlement  to  the  authors,  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  less  so  when  they  are  brought 
upon  a  dying  bed.  To  be  the  instruments  of  mis- 
leading honest  hearted  persons,  and  tender  unsus- 
pecting children,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the 
blessings  of  religious  society  aud  of  the  watchful 
care  of  their  true  friends,  and  endanger  their  best 
interests,  must  be  a  fearful  departure  from  the 


way  of  Truth,  and  every  one  of  us  has  need  sin- 
cerely to  put  up  the  petition,  "  Search  me,  0  God, 
and  know  my  heart,  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 

Whatever  may  be  our  standiyg  in  Society,  how- 
ever correct  our  religious  principles  or  fair  our 
character  among  men,  let  none  of  us  boast  that 
our  building  stands  strong,  and  we  are  in  no  dan- 
ger. If  we  are  upon  the  immutable  foundation,  it 
was  the  Lord's  mercy  that  placed  us  there,  and 
He  only  can  keep  us  on  it.  But  self  and  all  pride 
must  be  kept  in  the  dust,  and  He  alone  exalted 
over  all  in  our  hearts,  ruling  in  his  kingdom  set  up 
there.  In  this  lowly  dependent  state,  the  Lord  will 
defend  all  such  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  against  the 
many  devices  of  Satan,  and  nothing  shall  be  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  his  Divine  hand. 


Food  Statistics  for  the  Past  Year. — There  has 
been  sold  at  the  Philadelphia  drove  yards  a  grand 
total  of  554,778  head  of  cattle,  of  all  kinds.  This 
aggregate  was  divided  as  follows  :  Beeves,  82,365  ; 
sheep,  269,020  ;  hogs,  199,179  ;  cows,  4,214.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  guess  as  to 
what  proportion  of  this  vast  quantity  of  flesh  was 
consumed  in  the  city.  Much  of  the  meat  was  cured 
and  packed  here  and  sent  abroad  in  a  compact 
shape.  There  are  two  or  three  large  packing  es- 
tablishments in  the  city  which  have  heavy  contracts 
for  supplying  the  army  with  meat.  In  addition  to 
the  meat  that  came  into  the  city  on  the  hoof,  large 
quantities  came  hither  from  the  West,  in  the  form 
of  hams,  bacon,  &c.  There  was  also  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fresh  meat  brought  into  the  city  from  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  from  New  Jersey,  which 
never  reached  the  drove  yards,  and  of  which  no  re- 
cord was  kept.  When  we  add  to  all  these  supplies 
the  huge  quantities  of  poultry,  fish,  and  oysters, 
brought  into  the  city  and  consumed  here,  the  con- 
clusion may  be  safely  arrived  at,  that  vegetarian- 
ism is  making  but  slow  progress  here.  In  addition 
to  the  enormous  consumption  of  breadstuffs  required 
to  supply  six  hundred  thousand  mouths,  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show  the  quantities  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  food  which  were  shipped  from  our  port  du- 
ring 1861  :  Barrels  of  flour,  440,878;  bushels  of 
.wheat,  2,044,343  ;  bushels  of  corn,  792,725 ;  bar- 
rels of  corn  meal,  28,314;  bread,  packages,  23,- 
416.  _ 

The  Christian  Quaker,  or  t/ie  mere  Profession 
of  Religion  without  the  Reality. — He  is  as  well 
taught  to  deny  the  religions  as  cares  aud  pleasures 
of  the  world  ;  Such  as  profess  religion  from  what 
they  have  either  been  taught  by  others,  or  read  and 
gathered  after  their  carnal  minds  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, intruding  into  the  practices  of  either  prophets 
or  apostles,  as  to  external  and  shadowy  things,  not 
being  led  by  the  same  power  they  had,  he  can  have 
no  fellowship  with  : — he  counts  all  such  faith  and 
worship  the  imagination  of  men,  or  a  mere  lifeless 
imitation.  He  prefers  one  sigh,  begotten  from  a 
sense  of  God's  work  in  the  heart,  beyond  the  long- 
est prayers  in  that  state.  He  leaves  them  all,  walks 
as  a  man  alone,  fearing  to  offer  God  a  sacrifice  that 
is  not  of  his  own  preparing.  He  charges  all  other 
faiths  and  worships,  with  insufficiency,  and  mere 
creaturely  power,  which  are  not  held  and  performed 
from  a  holy  conviction  and  preparation  by  the  an- 
gel of  God,  the  Light  of  his  presence  in  the  heart 
aud  conscience.  Therefore,  it  is,  that  he  goes  forth 
in  the  strength  of  his  God  against  the  merchants 
of  Babylon  ;  and  woes  and  plagues  are  rightly  in 
his  mouth  against  those  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
souls  of  men.  He  is  jealous  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  dares  not  speak  peace  unto 


them,  neither  can  he  put  into  their  mouths,  but  tes- 
tifies against  all  such  ways.  Freely  he  received, 
freely  he  gives. — William  Penn. 

Fungi  the  Cause  of  the  Potato  Disease. — Pro- 
fessor De  Bary,  of  Friburg,  in  Saxony,  has  con- 
ducted some  patient  investigations  on  the  cause  of 
the  Potato  Disease.  They  confirm  the  results  of 
other  scientific  observers,  that  it  is  caused  by  fungi. 
The  spores,  or  reproductive  bodies  of  these  fungi, 
are  very  small — 19,620  of  them  having  been  found 
on  a  square  line  or  space.  They  abound  all  through 
the  tissue  of  the  potato  plant;  and  hence  no  exter- 
nal applications  can  prevent  or  cure  the  disease, 
as  it  can  in  the  vine  mildew,  where  the  threads  of 
fungi  are  spread  on  the  outer  surface.  De  Bary 
has,  however,  proved  that  it  requires  an  abundance 
of  moisture  to  make  these  spores  spread  freely. 
The  practical  inference  is,  that  plants  should  be 
specially  grown  for  seed.  They  should  be  grown 
on  high  and  dry  ground  ;  very  little  manure  should 
be  given  that  would  encourage  watery  luxuriance. 
Great  width  of  row  should  be  given  to  encourage 
firm,  hard  stems,  well  inured  to  light  and  air  ;  and 
whenever  any  indications  of  disease  appear,  the,in- 
jured  parts  should  be  promptly  cut  away.  It  is 
believed  that  close  attention  to  these  matters  might, 
in  time,  eradicate  the  disease. 

Rise  of  the  British  National  Debt. — It  began 
under  Charles  II,  in  1660 ;  but  with  all  his  extrava- 
gance and  profligacy,  it  reached,  in  1681,  only  a 
little  more  than  £600,000.  How  small  a  begin- 
ning for  the  gigantic  proportions  it  has  since  attain- 
ed !  In  1763,  it  had  risen  to  £139,000,000.  At 
the  close  of  the  French  Bevolution  in  1802,  it  was 
£571,000,000.  In  the  twelve  years  of  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  it  increased  to  £865,000,000,  which 
was  its  maximum.  From  this  point  it  rapidly  de- 
creased for  thirty  years,  having  been  reduced  in 
1845  to  £768,789,241.  At  the  close  of  the  Rus- 
sian war  in  1  856,  it  had  increased  to  £800,000,- 
000 ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  mutiny, 
the  Chinese  war,  and  the  distrust  of  France,  can 
hardly  have  diminished  since.  The  interest  on  the 
present  debt,  at  the  rate  of  3  1-2  per  cent,  is  $134,- 
400,000  per  year,  or  $368,000  a  day,  $15,333  an 
hour,  $225  a  minute. 


Holding  out  False  Inducements. — We  must  not 
think  ourselves  more  wise  than  the  great  and  com- 
passionate Teacher,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  timidity  of  his  little  ones,  yet  in  their  state  of 
infancy  told  them  plainly,  that  all  pretensions  to 
discipleship  were  vain,  unless  a  willingness  to  deny 
self,  and  daily  to  bear  the  cross,  was  previously 
cherished  ;  and  I  have  never  had  unity  with  a  cer- 
tain species  of  fleshly  wisdom,  which  in  endeavour- 
ing to  enlist  soldiers  under  Christ's  banner,  adopts  a 
mode  very  similiar  to  those  who  keep  out  of  view  the 
hardness  which  must  be  endured,  and  endeavour 
to  allure  by  temporary  gratification. —  W.  Lewis. 

Small-pox  am!  Vaccination. 
The  London  Times  has  a  review  notice  of  a  pam- 
phlet on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Collinson,  (Hatchard,) 
in  which  some  remarkable  facts  are  brought  out. 
The  historical  resume  is  striking.  We  are  (it  states) 
too  apt  to  underrate  the  destructive  capacity  of  this 
pestilence,  and  are  usefully  reminded  of  its  former 
ravages,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  deaths  ascribed  to  it  annually  have  now  risen 
from  2277  in  1856,  to  6460  in  1858,  and  were 
doubtless  still  more  numerous  in  1859.  We  must, 
indeed,  revert  to  the  prae  Jenner  period,  to  estimate 
its  wholesale  destructiveness.  There  was  no  small- 
pox, as  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  the  disease  first  appeared  on  the  borders  of  the 
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Red  Sea,  about  the  sixth  century,  from  what  source 
is  now  barely  conjecturable.  The  first  recorded 
case  in  Europe  is  probably  that  of  Elfrida.  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  wife  of  Baldwin,  of 
Flanders,  a.  D.  907.  But  there  are  reasons  to 
suppose  that  the  disease  reached  England  perhaps 
a  century  earlier,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  the 
north  of  Europe  until  a  much  later  date.  Through 
the  crusades,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  Eastern 
world,  its  ravages  were  extended,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently conveyed  by  the  Spaniards  to  America. 
In  the  western  hemisphere,  among  the  dark-skinned 
races,  it  was  notoriously  more  fatal  than  the  rav- 
ages of  fire,  sword,  and  famine  combined.  In  His- 
paniola  and  Mexico,  counting  its  victims  by  three 
or  four  millions,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  agent  in  annihilating  their  population. 
Half  a  century  later  it  desolated  the  Brazils,  and 
later  still,  Peru,  so  that  its  mines  were  for  a  time 
deserted,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  remnant. 
Prescott  has  likened  its  progress  to  the  desolating 
passage  of  fire  over  the  prairies ;  and  Catlin  has 
estimated  that  among  the  red  Indians  it  has  de- 
stroyed, in  comparatively  recent  times,  6,000,000 
— that  is  to  say,  half  their  numbers.  It  entirely 
swept  away  certain  tribes,  such  as  that  of  the  Man- 
dans  ;  and  it  is  stated  that,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  having  been  made  for  the  Six  Nations,  by  the 
time  it  was  finished  there  was  no  one  left  to  read  it, 
the  entire  race  having  perished  of  small-pox.  Even 
in  Siberia  and  Iceland,  in  1807,  it  carried  off  18,- 
000  out  of  50,000.  In  1734,  it  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  The  sta- 
tistics of  Eastern  countries  are  mainly  matters  of 
conjecture,  yet  we  know  that  the  capital  of  Thibet 
was  deserted  for  three  years,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  its  visitations  ;  and  in  a  single  year  in  Russia, 
it  is  said  to  have  cut  off  2,000,000.  It  has  been 
computed — indeed,  Dr.  Collinson  says  it  may  be 
safely  asserted — that  it  has  been  more  fatally  de- 
structive than  any  of  the  pestilences  which  have 
desolated  mankind. 

Even  in  civilized  Europe,  the  computations  of  its 
ravages  heretofore  might  be  stated  at  hundreds  of 
thousands  annually.  Dr.  Lettsom  says  210,000, 
—  Simon  500,000  ;  Bernouilli,  15,000,000  every 
twenty-five  years.  M.  de  la  Condamine  assigns  to 
it  a  tenth  of  the  deaths  in  Sweden  and  France  ;  Dr. 
Jurin  one-fourteenth  of  those  in  England,  even 
when  it  was  not  raging  epidemically.  Forty-five 
millions  in  one  century,  in  Europe  alone,  is  the  of- 
ficial estimate  of  Denmark,  in  reply  to  English  in- 
quiries. Its  ravages  in  particular  families,  imply 
its  former  effects  in  the  aggregate,  as  illustrated 
by  —  Simon,  in  the  family  ot  our  William  III. 
William's  father  and  mother,  his  wife,  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aud  his  cousins,  the  eldest 
son  aud  youngest  daughter  of  James  II.,  were  all 
victims  to  small-pox  ;  aud  the  great  Prince  himself 
suffered  from  it  so  severely  that  his  constitution  was 
undermined,  and  his  health  permanently  shattered. 

Facts  are  then  given  with  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  inoculation,  at  the  instance  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  who,  in  1717,  wrote  her  cele- 
brated letter  from  Adrianople,  stating  the  success 
with  which  it  was  practised  there ;  and  the  subse- 
quent discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenuer.  Vac- 
cination was  shortly  propagated  all  over  the  globe 
by  agencies  which  Dr.  Collinson  enumerates,  and 
its  results  in  some  of  the  Continental  countries  were 
even  more  startling  and  complete  than  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  Dr.  Fair  has  combined  the  statis- 
tics on  this  head,  and  either  in  gross  or  detail  they 
may  be  considered  as  conclusive.  In  Sweden,  for 
twenty-eight  years  previous  to  the  discovery  of  vac- 
ciuatiou,  2050  out  oi  each  million  died  annually  of 
small-pox,  while  for  forty  years  after  vaccination, 


the  death-rate  averaged  only  158.  In  Westphalia 
it  came  down,  under  similiar  circumstances,  from 
2643,  to  114;  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
from  4000  to  200.  In  Denmark  the  fatality  of  the 
disease  became  but  an  eleventh  of  what  it  had  been ; 
in  Berlin,  and  large  parts  of  Austria,  one-twentieth. 
Finally,  from  observations  made  for  twenty-one 
years,  on  40,000  persons  in  Bohemia,  it  appears 
that  the  risk  of  death  to  vaccinated  persons,  if  they 
happen  to  contract  the  small-pox,  is  at  the  rate 
of  5  J  to  100  patients,  but  the  risk  of  death  to  non- 
vaccinated  persons  when  they  contract  the  disease, 
is  at  the  rate  of  29  4-5ths  for  every  100  patients. 
And  the  concurrent  testimony  of  London,  Vienna, 
and  Milan  shows,  on  an  experience  of  nearly  26,- 
000  cases,  that  small-pox  after  vaccination,  if  it  oc- 
curs, is  but  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  as  dangerous  as  the 
natural  disease. 

The  remainder  of  the  notice  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  diminution  in  the 
protective  influence  of  infantine  vaccination.  Four 
causes  are  assigned  for  the  recent  increase  of  small- 
pox. First,  bad  vaccination  in  respect  of  the  choice 
of  the  matter  employed,  and  of  the  observance  of 
the  rules  propounded  by  Jenner.  Secondly,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  apart  from  disturbing  caus- 
es, the  cow-pox  matter  itself  tends  to  deteriorate  by 
descent.  Thirdly,  apart  from  the  fact  of  all  renewal 
of  lymph  having  been  omitted  by  the  National  Vac- 
cine Establishment,  since  Jenner's  time,  there  was 
some  time  since  a  demand  upon  its  resources  which 
it  was  unable  to  supply  with  lymph  of  the  best  ex- 
isting quality  ;  and,  fourthly,  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment requirement  of  vaccination  till  recently,  and 
even  yet  this  is  imperfectly  enforced.  Finally,  an 
estimate  of  the  effectsof  these  causes  in  combination, 
tends  to  restore  confidence  in  vaccination,  when  it  is 
performed  under  the  conditions  which  we  now  know 
to  be  necessary,  and  when,  as  is  now  proposed,  we 
replace  the  deteriorated  lymph,  by  resorting  again 
to  the  original  fountain. 

Selected. 

DOEST  THOU  WELL  TO  BE  ANGRY? 

JONAH  IV.  4. 

Doest  thou  well,  in  thy  sullen  wrath, 

To  crush  the  flowers  that  adorn  thy  path, 

To  cull  the  thorn  from  the  trampled  rose, 

And  spread  thy  couch  where  the  whirlwind  blows, 

To  turn  from  each  social  haunt  aside, 

And  chafe  thy  spirit  with  scorn  and  pride  ? 

Is  it  well  when  thy  heart's  fine  chords  are  torn 

By  the  barbed  point  of  the  rankling  thorn? — 

When  the  gust  of  passion  its  depths  hath  swept, 

Waking  the  foes  that  in  ambush  slept — 

And  burning  tears  of  remorse  and  shame 

Fall  thick  from  the  cloud  whence  the  tempest  cauie? 

Say,  is  it  well,  o'er  thy  brother's  soul 
To  bid  the  tide  of  resentment  roll  ? — 
To  chase  the  calm  of  his  tranquil  mood, 
Rousing  his  passions  to  conflict  rude? — 
To  (lush  his  cheek,  and  to  cloud  his  brow — 
Is  it  well  ?    The  error  is  twofold  now. 

Why  wilt  thou  fan  with  the  breath  of  strife, 

The  llame  that  wasteth  the  joys  of  life 

Hath  not  the  portion  of  man  below 

Enough  already  of  care  and  woe? 

Are  there  not  tears  all  around  thee  shed? 

Swell  not  the  fount  whence  their  streams  are  fed. 

What  is  it  hath  grieved  thee?    A  look — a  word? — 

Another's  will  to  thine  own  preferred? — 

Some  petty  hindrance — some  passing  slight? — 

Perchance  invasion  of  fancied  right  ? 

And  is  it  for  trilles  such  as  these, 

Thou  art  making  sport  of  thy  bosom's  peace? 

As  melts  the  dew  in  the  morning  ray, 

The  clouds  shall  melt  from  thy  soul  away, 

And  no  trace  remain  'neath  the  morrow's  sun, 

Save  of  the  wrong  in  thy  passion  done; 

Then  pause,  while  its  fury  thou  yet  mayest  quell — 

Oh  !  pause  und  control  thee — it  is  not  well .' 

Hannah  Jiowden. 


The  Cinnamon  Crop  in  Ceylon. — The  cinna- 
mon gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo,  al- 
though for  the  most  part  gone  to  decay,  neverthe-  sS 
less  impart  to  the  whole  scene  a  singularly  cheer- 
ful, agreeable  aspect.  The  bushes,  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  height,  with  their  smooth,  beautiful,  light 
green  leaves,  resemble  those  of  the  bay  tree,  and 
their  pale  yellow  stamens  shoot  up  doubly  fresh 
and  succulent,  from  the  snow-white  quartz  soil,  in 
which  they  best  thrive.  The  flowering  season  of 
the  cinnamon  is  in  January,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
April,  when  the  sap  is  richest  in  the  shrub.  In 
May  the  boughs  are  begun  to  be  "  barked,"  which 
process  continues  till  October.  The  pruning  and 
gathering  of  the  yearling  shoots,  which  are  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  is  very  laborious, 
and  employs  many  hands.  Each  labourer  cuts  off 
as  many  as  he  can  conveniently  carry  in  a  bundle, 
then,  with  the  point  of  a  crooked  knife,  made  for 
the  express  purpose,  strips  the  entire  rind  from  the 
wood,  carefully  scrapes  off  the  exterior  cuticle  and 
innermost  layer,  and  lays  the  stripped  off  cinnamon 
rind,  now  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  parchment; 
in  the  sun,  where  it  dries  and  curls  together. 

All  around  the  hut,  in  which  the  peeling  of  the 
rind  is  carried  on,  is  diffused  a  most  exquisite  aroma, 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  leaves  or  twigs. 
What  is  related,  however,  by  travellers,  of  the  frag- 
rance of  the  cinnamon  forests,  which  they  have 
scented  at  a  great  distance  seaward,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  delicious  odour  emanates  from 
various  other  aromatic  plants  in  which  Ceylon  is 
so  rich,  rather  than  the  cinnamon  groves,  the  aroma 
of  which,  indeed,  is  not  perceptible  beyond  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  best  description  of  cinnamon 
is  not  so  thick  as  stout  paper  ;  and  is  fine  grained, 
flexible,  light  brown  or  golden  yellow,  sweet  and 
pungeut;  the  coarser  qualities  are  thick-skinned, 
dark  brown,  acrid,  stinging,  and  leave  a  bitter  after- 
taste. In  the  ware  houses,  the  cinnamon  rinds  and 
canes  stored  for  shipping  are  piled  upon  each  other, 
packed  in  bales  of  about  ninety  pounds  weight  each, 
aud  carefully  sewed.  In  all  the  cavities  and  spaces 
between  each  layer,  an  immense  quantity  of  pepper 
is  strewn,  to  preserve  the  cinnamon  during  its  sea 
voyage,  by  which  both  spices  are  benefitted,  the 
black  pepper  absorbing  all  the  superfluous  moisture, 
and  gaining  by  the  fragance  of  the  cinnamon. 

Who  shall  have  rigid  Id  the  Tree  of  Life. — I 
firmly  believe,  that  without  repenting  and  forsaking 
of  past  sins,  and  walking  in  obedience  to  His  heaven- 
ly voice,  which  would  guide  into  all  truth,  and  es- 
tablish there,  remission  and  eternal  life  can  never 
be  obtained  ;  but  them  that  fear  his  name  and  keep 
his  commandments,  they,  and  they  only,  shall  have 
right  unto  the  tree  of  life.  For  His  name's  sake  I 
have  been  made  willing  to  relinquish  and  forsake 
all  the  vain  fashions,  enticing  pleasures,  alluring 
honours  and  glittering  glories  of  this  transitory 
world,  and  readily  to  accept  the  portion  of  a  fool, 
from  this  deriding  generation,  and  become  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  a  perpetual  reproach  to  my  famil- 
iars: yea,  and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  can 
obsignate  and  coufirm,  with  no  less  seal  than  the 
loss  of  whatsoever  this  doatiug  world  accounts  dear, 
this  faithful  confession,  having  my  eye  fixed  upon 
a  more  enduring  sub.stance,  and  lasting  inheritance  : 
and  beiug  most  infallibly  assured,  that  when  time 
shall  be  no  more,  I  shall,  if  faithful  hereunto,  pos- 
ses the  mansions  of  eternal  life,  aud  be  received  into 
everlasting  habitations  of  rest  aud  glory. —  William 
Penn. 

It  is  often  better  to  pray  for  those  who  are  mis- 
taken, than  to  dispute  with  them. 

Spiritual  sloth,  leads  to  spiritual  poverty. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

y  To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend,"— An  Epistle 
if  Edward  Burrough  addressed  to  Friends  in  1660, 
!' s  so  fully  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings  in 
I  -egard  to  the  war,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  lat- 
1  er  part  of  it  published  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  the 
:ditors  think  proper  so  to  do.  Volume  14th,  of 
J  friends'  Library,  pages  480  and  481. 
'    Salem,  Ohio,  Second  mo.  8th,  1862. 

^    "  And  as  concerning  the  times  and  seasons,  and 
he  present  confusions  and  distractions  that  are 
imongst  men,  much  might  be  spoken  ;  but  certainly 
^  ,he  end  of  all  these  things  shall  be  turned  for  good 
j  rnto  us  and  unto  all  that  do  abide  in  faith  and  pa- 
j  :ience  unto  the  end.    Though  the  present  times  may 
oe  of  an  heavy  countenance  towards  us,  like  as  if  we 
|  should  be  swallowed  up  through  the  roaring  of  the 
sea,  and  because  wickedness  doth  abound  by  that 
'  spirit  that  now  is  exalted  ;  yet  in  this  let  us  respect 
;he  Lord,  for  certain  it  is,  that  times  and  seasons 
,  ire  in  his  hand,  to  change  them  at  his  pleasure, 
ind  to  take  them  from  one,  and  give  them  to  another 
1  when  he  will.    The  day  is  his,  and  the  victory  is 
1  n  his  hand.    Oh !  let  not  mortal  men  glory  against 
iim;  man's  time  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  it  is  our 
alessedness  and  peace  to  be  still;  and  to  have  a 
1  "espect  to  the  Lord  through  all  these  overturnings. 
k  And  though  the  spirit  that  now  is,  be  wicked  and 
ibounding  in  iniquity,  yet  the  Lord  will  limit  its 
'  »vay.    And  as  for  all  the  confusions,  and  distrac- 
:ions,  and  rumors  of  wars,  what  are  they  to  us? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?    Wherein  are  we 
'  ;oncerned  in  these  things?    Is  not  our  kingdom  of 
1  inother  world,  even  that  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness ?    Hath  not  the  Lord  called  us,  and  chosen 
is  into  the  possession  of  that  inheritance,  wherein 
1  strife  and  enmity  dwell  not?    Yea,  he  hath  broken 
iown  that  part  in  us  that  is  related  thereunto,  and 
1  seing  dead  in  that  nature  of  strife,  bloodshed,  and 
'  ivars,  how  can  we  live  in  strife  and  contention  in 
1  ;he  world,  or  have  fellowship  with  any  therein. 
1  Dan  we  have  pleasure  in  the  confusion  and  distrac- 
1  ion  amongst  men.  or  join  in  any  thing  with  them, 
f  so  be  we  are  quickened  in  the  new  life  to  God, 
ivhich  is  a  life  of  love  and  peace,  and  free  from 
1  such  things?  if  we  are  crucified  in  the  life  to  this 
;  .vorld,  out  of  which  all  strife  and  confusion  arise, 
row  can  we  live  therein  ?    Therefore  these  things 
ire  nothing  to  us,  neither  are  we  of  one  party,  or 
igainst  another,  to  oppose  any  by  rebellion,  or 
slotting  against  them,  in  enmity,  and  striving  with 
;hem  by  carnal  weapons,  nor  to  destroy  any  men's 
ives,  though  our  enemies;  for  we  war  not  for  any, 
lor  against  any,  for  the  matters  of  this  world's 
lingdom.    But  our  kingdom  is  inward,  and  our 
weapons  are  spiritual,  and  our  victory  and  peace 
ire  not  of  this  world.    Our  war  is  against  souls' 
memies,  and  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  even 
jy  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  God  hath  given 
is,  and  called  us  to  war  therewith,  to  convert  peo- 
ple from  sin  and  death,  and  from  the  very  occasion 
>f  wars  and  contentions  about  the  things  that  are 
:arthly.    This  is  our  calling  and  work  at  this  day; 
md  these  things  all  the  children  of  the  Lord  are 
p  mind,  and  to  keep  over  the  spirit  of  this  world 
n  all  people,  which  all  this  enmity,  strife  and  con- 
usion  that  is  up  amongst  men,  lodgeth  in,  and 
liriseth  out  of  it.    These  things  are  the  fruits  of  the 
•pirit  of  this  evil  and  sinful  world,  and  the  fruits 
)f  the  Spirit  of  God  are  of  another  nature,  even 
>eace  and  meekness  towards  all,  and  not  enmity 
owards  any.    In  this  Spirit  let  us  live  and  walk, 
idmonishing  all  hereunto,  and  praying  for  our 
memies,  and  not  hating  them,  but  doin^  good  for 
ivil,  and  not  rendering  evil  for  evil ;  but  being 
neek  and  humble,  merciful  and  patient  towards 
ill.    This  is  the  true  christiau  life,  learned  of 


Christ,  and  this  life  is  blessed  in  this  world,  and  in 
the  world  to  come.  They  that  live  here  are  re- 
deemed out  of  the  world,  wherein  is  trouble  and 
confusion,  wars  and  strifes.  But  let  us  not  heed 
any  of  these  things,  for  they  rise  and  fall  in  their 
season,  and  are  brought  forth  and  effected  in  the 
changeable  and  erring  spirit,  which  worketh  not 
the  honour  of  God,  but  is  in  the  dishonour  to  him. 
Friends,  let  us  be  a  people  separate  from  all  that 
live  therein,  waiting  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Seed  in  all,  and  believing,  that  through  all 
these  things  the  Lord  will  set  up  his  kingdom. 

"  Thus  it  must  come  to  pass,  Babylon  must  fall 
with  a  great  noise;  for  in  strife  and  confusion  was 
she  builded,  and  therein  hath  she  long  stood,  and 
thereby  must  she  fall.  Tribulations  must  come 
upon  the  earth,  that  people  may  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  through  his  judgments.  And  He  will  spee- 
dily do  great  things  in  the  world,  which  cannot  be 
believed  by  many,  if  it  were  told  them,  for  hell 
and  death  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  beast  must 
be  taken  alive,  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  the  anger 
of  God.  But  blessed  are  they  that  do  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  and  rest  under  his  shadow,  and  wait  in 
his  counsel,  and  receive  his  instructions;  they  shall 
see  the  marvellous  works  of  his  hands,  but  the 
wicked  and  unbelieving  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness,  and  shall  not  see  the  countenance  of  the  Lord 
to  refresh  them,  but  their  sorrow  shall  be  increased. 

Edward  Burrough." 


Trees  for  Winter. — No  class  of  plants  are  more 
useful,  and  none  made  worse  use  of,  than  evergreens. 
For  shelter  there  is  nothing  like  the  Norway  Spruce, 
yet  we  see  many  gardens  and  houses  exposed  to 
the  Northern  blasts,  without  an  evergreen,  or  tree, 
or  shrub  of  any  kind  to  break  the  force  of  the  fierce 
winter  winds.  Other  gardens  are  nearly  filled  with 
evergreens,  and  this  gives  them  a  dark  and  gloomy 
appearance.  For  a  screen,  of  course,  the  trees  must 
be  planted  close  in  rows ;  but  on  the  lawn,  for 
beauty,  here  and  there  a  fine  specimen,  intermixed 
with  other  trees,  are  all  that  is  required.  Trees 
with  bright  berries,  like  the  Mountain  Ash  and 
Euonymous,  are  very  desirable,  and  give  to  the 
winter  garden  a  bright  and  lively  look.  A  corres- 
pondent thinks  that  evergreens,  and  especially  ever- 
green shrubs,  are  neglected  in  this  country,  and 
writes  us  to  urge  our  readers  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  beautiful  class.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
country  where  evergreens  are  more  needed  than 
our  own.  Without  them,  how  cheerless  and  deso- 
late our  gardens  appear  full  five  months  of  the  year  ! 
Our  attempts  to  introduce  new  evergreens,  however, 
have  not  always  been  crowned  with  success,  as 
many  things  of  which  we  had  strong  hopes  have 
proved  too  tender  for  our  severe  climate.  Then 
our  most  beautiful  native  evergreen  shrubs,  such 
as  the  Holly,  the  Rhododendron,  and  the  Kalmia, 
are  difficult  to  remove,  and  do  not  thrive  well  with 
common  treatment,  and  in  an  ordinary  soil.  They 
are  not  generally  propagated  or  planted,  and  de- 
serve far  more  attention  from  both  nursery-men 
and  amateurs  than  they  have  received.  We  have, 
however,  many  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  that  will 
grow  as  easily  as  a  poplar,  and  are  hardy  enough 
for  any  climate  between  this  and  the  Polar  sea. 
— N.  Y.  Rural. 

Scripture  Prophecy  Fulfilled, — The  American 
Messenger  says :  Caldwell,  a  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  stationed  at  Roorkhee,  India,  a 
place  where  the  government  have  established  ex- 
tensive works  for  making  engines  and  other  iron 
machinery,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  minister  in  New 
York  city,  states  the  following  interesting  fact. 
After  the  Sepoy  mutiny  was  suppressed,  the  govern- 


ment, as  a  means  of  safety,  disarmed  the  people- 
The  guns,  swords,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of 
war  taken  in  the  upper  provinces,  were  sent  to  the 
iron-shops  at  Roorkhee,  to  be  recast  into  more  peace- 
ful implements.  He  states  that  2,700  tons'  weight 
of  small-arms,  chiefly  sword-blades  and  gun-barrels, 
not  including  a  large  number  of  cannon  of  every 
calibre,  were  transformed  into  mattocks,  hoes,  crow- 
bars, and  other  useful  articles  ;  while  cannon,  shot 
and  shells  were  melted  down  and  moulded  into  dif- 
ferent machinery  required  for  churches  and  rail- 
roads, and  no  small  portion  into  printing-presses. 
May  the  time  not  be  far  distant  when  the  whole  of 
the  prediction  shall  also  be  fulfilled :  "And  He  shall 
judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke  strong  na- 
tions afar  oif ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  : 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 


CIRCULAR   OP   THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OP 
FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourth 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers  to  all  the 
Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  report  seasonably 
to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  Dumber  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded ;  and 
their  receipt  should  always  be  promptly  acknow- 
ledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1862. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper;  if  so,  how  many? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ? 

I.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 

II.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand? 

Beware  of  indulging  too  freely  in  conversation. 
Be  frequent  in  retirement. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  22,  1S62. 


We  are  much  obliged  by  our  friends  who  fur- 
nish us  with  selections  for  "  The  Friend,"  as  well 
as  those  who  favour  us  with  original  communica- 
tions. We  wish  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  former, 
more  care  iu  the  selections  made,  to  have  them 
accurately  transcribed ;  and  where  any  sentences 
are  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  extract,  to  have 
such  omission  properly  designated.  We  sometimes 
find  a  stanza  left  out  in  a  piece  of  poetry,  or  words 
substituted  for  those  used  by  the  author.  Justice 
requires  that  in  all  such  cases  the  change  should 
be  indicated.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
always  take  the  time  to  verify  the  extracts,  even 
if  we  know  where  they  come  from.  ■  We  would  pre- 
fer in  all  cases  that  the  source  whence  the  selec- 
tion is  made,  should  be  given. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  so  many  disposed  to 
lend  their  aid  towards  enriching  our  columns  with 
original  and  selected  matter,  and  while  offering 
them  the  above  hints,  we  desire  to  return  our 
thanks,  and  solicit  their  continued  co-operation  in 
so  good  a  work. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — •Liverpool  dates  to  the  2d  inst.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  will  at 
present  interfere  in  favour  of  the  "Southern  Confe- 
deracy." 

Earl  Russell  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  prohibiting  any  ship  of  war 
or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  from  entering  and  re- 
maining in  the  waters  of  any  British  port,  except  in 
stress  of  weather.  The  port  of  Nassau  and  other  ports 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  are  specially  mentioned.  When 
driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  provisions  may  be  sup- 
plied, but  only  such  quantity  of  coal  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  vessel  to  the  neatest  port  of  her  own  coun- 
try is  to  be  given,  and  no  second  supply  is  to  be  allow- 
ed to  the  same  ship  in  the  same  port  within  a  period 
of  three  months. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Tuscarora  had  left  Southampton, 
and  the  Nashville  had  been  ordered  to  depart. 

The  [ndpendence  Beige  asserts  that  the  Southern 
Commissioners  have  informed  the  English  government 
that,  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, they  would  establish  most  absolute  free  trade 
for  fifty  years,  abolish  the  external  slave  traffic,  and 
emancipate  all  the  blacks  born  after  the  recognition. 
These  offers,  it  is  said,  will  not  induce  Great  Britain  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  neutrality,  which  has  been  de- 
cided upon. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady.  Fair  Or- 
leans, I4d.  ;  middling,  13d.  Stock  in  port,  546,440  bales, 
including  216,800  American.  Flour,  29s.  a  32s.;  Red 
wheat,  10s.  lOd.  a  12s.  5c?. ;  white,  12s.  6d.  a  13s.  3d.  per 
cental. 

Mkxico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  1st.  inst.  The  Com- 
missioners sent  by  the  allied  plenipotentiaries  to  Mexico, 
with  an  ultimatum,  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  28th 
ult.  They  were  well  received  by  Juarez,  the  President 
of  Mexico.  He  acknowleged  the  breach  of  the  treaties, 
and  offered  satisfactory  security  for  the  future.  He  pro 
posed  that  the  allied  ministers  should  come  to  Orizaba, 
and  treat  there  in  detail,  but  he  required  as  a  prelimi- 
nary condition,  that  the  whole  expeditionary  force 
should  be  re-embarked,  excepts  guard  of  two  thousand 
men  who  should  accompany  the  ministers  to  Orizaba. 
The  propositions  of  Juarez  were  considered  inadmissi- 
ble, and  it  was  determined  to  march  the  allied  army  to 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

United  Statks. —  The  Fiiwncrs. — The  Treasury  Note 
bill  has  passed  the  Senate  nearly  in  the  form  it  came 
from  the  House.  The  principal  amendment  inserted  by 
the  Senate  is  that  which  requires  all  the  interest  on  the 
funded  debt  to  be  paid  in  coin. 

State  Prisoners.  — The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  directed  that  all  political  prisoners,  now  held  in  mi- 
litary custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a 
parole  engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  in  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  in  his  discretion, 
except  from  the  effect  of  this  order  all  persons  detained 


as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents,  or  others  whose 
release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed  incom- 
patible with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  released,  and  shall  keep 
their  paroie,  the  President  grants  an  amnesty  for  past 
offences  of  treason  or  disloyalty  which  they  may  have 
committed. 

The  War. — The  attack  upon  the  fortified  island  of 
Roanoke,  which  commenced  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  was 
renewed  on  the  following  day,  resulted  in  its  capture. 
A  small  number  of  the  rebel  troops  escaped  to  the  main- 
land ;  all  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  When  General 
Burnside  forwarded  his  despatch,  the  prisoners  had  not 
been  counted,  but  they  were  estimated  at  nearly  3000. 
About  400  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
during  the  engagement.  The  rebel  gun-boats  which 
aided  in  the  defence  of  the  island,  were  nearly  all  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Gen.  Wise, 
he  was  not  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  and 
consequently  escaped.  His  son,  O.  Jennings  Wise,  was 
killed.  Elizabeth  City,  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  on 
the  Pasquotank  river,  was  fired  by  the  rebels,  and  about 
half  the  houses  consumed.  The  inhabitants  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  expedition  for  assistance  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  save  a  part  of  the  town. 
Edenton,  N.  C,  and  other  towns  on  the  Sound,  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces,  without  opposi- 
tion. 

Advices  from  Port  Royal  to  the  10th  inst.,  state  that 
the  vessels  employed  for  the  purpose,  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  Fort  Pulaski  and 
Savannah.  The  Federal  forces  had  also  destroyed  the 
water  pipes  leading  to  the  city,  and  supplying  it  with 
water.  Within  the  last  month,  a  number  of  regiments 
have  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  large  supplies  of  heavy 
artillery. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  some  of  the  Federal 
gun-boats  proceeded  up  the  Tennessee  river,  as  far  as 
Florence,  Alabama.  They  found  the  navigation  unob- 
structed, and  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  Union  men 
along  the  entire  route.  The  officers  of  the  boats  say  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  greetings 
that  everywhere  met  them.  The  rebel  press  being 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  politicians,  are  unable 
to  express  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  secession  ele- 
ment was  principally  composed  of  the  lawless  politicians 
of  the  community,  who  overawe  by  violence  the  order- 
loving  Uuiou  citizens.  All  the  rebel  gun-boats  found 
upon  the  river,  were  captured  or  destroyed,  but  private 
property  was  not  molested.  It  is  stated  that  50,000 
Federal  troops  have  entered  West  Tennessee.  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  river  was  invested  on  the 
13th  inst.  A  large  rebel  force  was  collected  at  that 
point,  and  an  obstinate  defence  was  anticipated.  Gen- 
erals Pillow,  Floyd,  Johnston  and  Buckner  were  all  re- 
ported to  be  there.  The  attack  upon  Fort  Donelson,  by 
land  and  water,  continued  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst. 
A  despatch  from  the  camp,  dated  at  6  p.  m.  on  the  15th, 
says  that  the  right  wing  of  the  rebel  fortifications  had 
been  taken.  The  rebel  forces  are  said  to  number  25,000, 
and  their  position,  to  be  a  very  strong  one.  The  outer 
works  and  bastions  of  the  fort  are  located  on  ridges, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high,  covered  with  dense  timber  and  undergrowth. 

Springfield,  Missouri,  has  been  again  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces.  The  rebel  army  retreated  after  a  short 
engagement,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  camp 
equipage  which  they  were  unable  to  take  in  their  flight. 
The  retreating  rebels  were  pursued,  aud  many  of  them 
captured. 

Detachments  from  Gen.  Lander's  army,  in  Morgan 
county,  Va.,  have  recently  surprised  and  broken  up  two 
rebel  encampments,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners.  It 
is  believed  that  no  considerable  body  of  armed  rebels 
can  be  now  found  in  Virgiuia,  west  of  Winchester. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  has  been  evacuated  by  the  rebel 
forces,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Federal  troops. 
A  large  portion  of  the  rebel  army  has  been  sent  from 
this  place  to  Fort  Donelson. 

Fort  Donelson,  Term. — This  important  stronghold  of 
the  rebels  surrendered  to  the  U.  S.  forces  on  the  16th 
inst.  Generals  Johnston  and  Buckner,  with  15,000  of 
the  Confederate  troops,  were  taken  prisoners.  General 
Floyd  escaped  with  5000  rebels  during  the  previous 
night.  He  and  Gen.  Pillow  arc  accused  by  the  rebels  of 
cowardice  and  treachery.  Sixty-five  field  pieces  and 
heavy  guns,  20,000  stand  of  arms  and  a  large  quantity 
of  army  supplies  were  taken.  The  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides  was  heavy.  That  of  the  Federal  troops  was  esti- 
mated at  400  killed  and  800  wounded. 

Affairs  in  the  South. — The  loss  of  nn  entire  armv  in 
North  Carolina,  ami  the  recent  disasters  in  Kentucky 
aud  Tennessee,  appear  to  have  had  a  discouraging  effect 
upon  the  rebel  cause.    Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  placed 


under  martial  law,  and  every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  to  resist  its  apprehended  capture  by  the  Federal 
forces.  The  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch  says,  "  Our  Ten- 
nessee exchanges  give  us  gloomy  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture in  that  part  of  the  country."  The  threatening  state 
of  affairs  in  East  Tennessee  is  alluded  to,  where  the 
people  are  said  to  have  an  idolatrous  love  for  the  old 
Union.  In  every  village  and  neighbourhood,  traitors  to 
the  South  were,  it  is  said,  manifesting  their  joy  at  the 
expected  approach  of  the  Northern  army,  and  even  in 
Memphis  there  were  expressions  of  satisfaction  on  the 
arrival  of  news  of  Federal  successes.  The  Southern  pa- 
pers contain  numerous  articles  urging  the  government 
to  take  some  measure  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  service,  as 
their  term  of  enlistment  is  expiring,  and  they  are  fast 
becoming  demoralized.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
crop  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  Louisiana,  much  of  which 
is  unsold,  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  planters  to 
plant  only  half  a  crop  of  cane,  and  turn  their  attention 
to  other  products.  The  cotton  planters  of  Nachitoches 
Parish,  La.,  in  a  late  public  meeting,  resolved  that  no 
planter,  whatever  may  be  his  force,  should  plant  or  raise 
more  than  five  bales  of  cotton  of  500  pounds  each  in 
1862,  unless  the  blockade  is  raised  before  the  first  of 
next  month. 

Fort  Royal,  S.  C. — The  steamer  Baltic  was  recently 
sent  to  New  York,  with  a  load  of  cotton.  The  weather 
was  becoming  very  warm,  and  heavy  rains  were  falling. 
Oranges,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits  were  abun- 
dant. Many  negroes  were  still  employed  iu  gathering 
cotton,  but  their  number  had  increased  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  work  for  one  half  of  them.  It  is  said, 
many  of  them  are  suffering  for  want  of  proper  care,  and 
their  increasing  numbers  threaten  to  embarrass  the 
movements  of  the  army.  A  portion  of  them  occupy  the 
deserted  houses  of  the  planters,  and  live  and  revel  on 
the  property  of  their  late  masters. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  286. 

New  York. — Mortality  iast  week.  403. 

Western  Virginia. — The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  new  State  has  adopted  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  Constitution,  that  "  no  slave  shall  be  brought,  or  free 
person  of  colour  come  into  this  State,  for  a  permanent 
residence,  after  this  Constitution  goes  into  operation." 

The  Loyal  Indians. — Congress  has  passed  a  resolution 
for  the  relief  of  the  loyal  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  other  In- 
dians, who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
rebels.  There  were  between  4000  and  5000  of  these  In- 
dians at  Leavenworth,  in  a  destitute  condition. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Boadle,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from 
Jesse  Hall,  O.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  35,  for  Wm.  Hall,  jr.,  $2, 
vol.  35  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  O.,  for  Eliz.  Fawcett, 
SI.  Street,  and  Jonathan  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  35,  for 
E.  Bonsall,  Sr.,  $2,  vol.  34,  for  Asa  Ware,  $4,  vols.  34 
and  35,  for  Benj.  Winder,  $1,  to  26,  vol.  35;  from  H. 
Harrison,  111.,  $2,  vol.  34  ;  from  Wm.  Campbell,  Pa.,  per 
A.  Button,  $2,  to  24,  vol.  34. 


GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP-HOUSE. 
The  daily  delivery  of  soup  is  large,  and  a  part  of  the 
Society's  income  being  unavailable,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  its  funds  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. The  coloured  people  not  participating  in  the 
work  connected  with  the  war,  and  their  usual  avoca- 
tions being  interrupted,  many  of  them  are  destitute  of 
the  means  of  living,  and  are  drawing  largely  on  our 
supply  of  soup.  Donations  of  articles  suitable  for  mak- 
ing soup,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  House,  No. 
16  Griscom  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,  and  in  money,  by  Jere- 
miah Hacker.  Treasurer,  Fourth  street,  below  Spruce 
street,  or  by  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 


WANTED. 

A  well  qualified  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  school  for 
the  summer;  not  particular  as  to  location. 

For  information,  inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Died,  Sixth  month  12th,  1861,  Elizabeth  N.,  infant 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Smith,  aged  ten  months. 

 ,  on  First  month  14th,  1862,  Sarah  E.,  beloved 

daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Smith,  aged  eleven 
years  mid  fourteen  days  ;  members  of  Plymouth  Monthly 
and  Southland  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Washing- 
ton county,  Ohio.  She  was  lovely  and  pleasant  in  her 
life  ;  near  her  close,  addressing  those  about  her,  she  said, 
"  O,  how  happy  1  foci  ;  happy,  happy,  happy  ;"  said  she 
'wanted  to  go  to  heaven.  She  then  repeated  the  stanza, 
"  I  want  to  be  an  angel,"  and  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
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From  the  Christian  Observer. 

the  life  of  Columbus,  and  its  Disregarded  Lessons. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  a  native  of  Genoa. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wool-comber,  and  his  forefa- 
thers had  followed  that  trade  or  handicraft  for 
several  generations.  But  as  he  soon  showed  a  pre- 
dilection for  a  seafaring  life,  he  was  sent  for  a  short 
time  in  his  youth  to  the  university  in  Pavia,  where 
he  studied  geometry,  geography,  astronomy,  and 
navigation.  At  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  made 
his  first  voyage,  after  which  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  devoted  to  the  calling  of  a  navigator.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  only  faint  glimpses  of  his 
life  as  a  seaman,  but  these  show  us  that  up  to  his 
thirty-fifth  year  he  was  ceaselessly  employed ; 
sometimes  in  commerce,  sometimes  in  war ;  but 
invariably  in  active  life  on  the  ocean. 

It  was  about  the  year  1470  that  Columbus  ar- 
rived in  Lisbon.  The  efforts  and  enterprise  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  had  attracted  to  the 
Lusitanian  capital  '*  the  learned,  the  curious,  and 
the  adventurous,"  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  distinguished  man,  the  son  of  King  John  I. 
and  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  to  our  own  Henry 
IV.,  had  for  years  been  labouring  in  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  and  in  the  promotion  of  geographical 
discoveries,  and  had  assembled  around  him  men 
who  were  devoted  to  scientific  researches  from  va- 
rious countries.  Under  his  auspices  a  great  part 
of  the  west  African' coast  bad  been  explored,  seve- 
ral important  settlements  founded,  and  a  way 
opened  for  the  grand  discoveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
which  rendered  memorable  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury. 

Columbus  had  been  a  thoughtful,  reasoning,  and 
enthusiastic  navigator  from  his  youth ;  and  when 
he  visited  Portugal,  he  was  led  there  by  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  Prince  Henry's  undertakings. 
While  resident  in  Lisbon,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  Italian  lately  dead,  who  had  been  one  of 
Prince  Henry's  most  distinguished  navigators,  and 
from  his  wife's  mother  he  obtained  the  papers, 
charts,  and  journals  of  the  deceased  commander. 
During  the  intervals  of  his  voyages  to  Guinea  or 
elsewhere,  he  constructed  maps  and  charts,  and 
corresponded  with  men  of  science  in  Italy  and 
other  countries.  The  moment  was  one  in  which, 
all  over  Europe,  the  question  was  agitating  men's 
minds,  "How  India  was  to  be  reached  by  sea?" 
The  route  afterwards  taken  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  by 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  not  yet  been  disco- 
vered ;  the  existence  of  the  American  continent 
was  wholly  unknown ;  and,  among  other  problems 
then  under  examination,  that  which  chiefly  inte- 
rested Columbus  was,  whether  a  voyage  from  Eu- 
rope, due  uest}  would  not,  in  process  of  time,  bring 
the  voyagers  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  between  his 
arrival  at  Lisbon  in  1470,  and  bis  agreement  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Spain  in  1492,  the  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus became  quite  settled  upon  this  point.  And 
the  difference  which  existed  between  the  scientific 
view  taken  by  him,  and  the  popular  notion  which 
was  generally  prevalent,  may  be  easily  stated. 

No  one  had  yet  proved  that  the  earth  was  a 
globe,  by  walking,  or  riding,  or  sailing  round  it. 
Men  in  general  regarded  it  as  a  flat  surface,  ex- 
tending over  many  thousands  of  miles,  and  divided, 
in  common  language,  into  three  great  districts — 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  All  round  this  vast 
continent  flowed  the  measureless  ocean,  whose  ex- 
tent no  one  had  attempted  to  ascertain  ;  and  be- 
yond which  there  might  exist  what  no  one  could 
divine.  Taking  this  view,  it  was  natural  that  the 
man  who  proposed  boldly  to  plunge  into  this  un- 
explored abyss  of  waters,  and  to  discover  ii-hat 
might  lie  beyond  it,  should  be  regarded  in  very 
nearly  the  same  light  as  any  enthusiast  would  now 
be  who  should  fill  his  balloon  with  gas  sufficient 
for  a  month,  and  leave  this  earth  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  among  the  stars.  But  to  Columbus,  and 
many  other  men  of  that  time  who  had  studied  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  science,  the  whole  matter 
presented  itself  in  a  totally  different  aspect.  They 
had  fully  satisfied  themselves  of  the  globular  figure 
of  the  earth  ;  and  this  fact,  when  once  it  was  firmly 
believed,  changed  entirely  the  whole  position  of 
the  question.  Since  some  travellers  had  journeyed 
half  round  the  earth,  why  should  not  others  com- 
plete the  circuit?  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville, 
journeying  to  the  east,  had  travelled  over  thousands 
of  miles  until  they  reached  the  eastern  limits  of 
Asia.  What  was  to  prevent  a  navigator,  keeping 
in  the  same  latitude,  and  sailing  to  the  west,  from 
arriving  at  the  same  point?  These  questions  were 
revolved  in  the  minds  of  Columbus  and  his  friends, 
year  after  year,  till  it  became  established  in  his 
mind  and  theirs,  as  a  settled  principle,  that  a  ship, 
properly  equipped  and  provided,  and  sailing  from 
the  coasts  of  Spain  to  the  westward,  must,  in  due 
time,  arrive  at  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great 
Asiatic  continent. 

When  this  belief  had  been  thoroughly  adopted, 
it  became  very  natural  that  an  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic man  like  Columbus,  being  also  a  fearless 
navigator,  should  begin  to  entertain  a  vehement 
desire  to  be  himself  the  first  discoverer  of  the  great 
western  road  to  China,  India,  and  Japan.  And 
accordingly,  about  1483  or  1484,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  his  attention  had  first  been  di 
rected  to  the  question,  we  find  Columbus  asking  an 
audience  of  John  II.  of  Portugal,  and  laying  his 
calculations  and  his  plans  before  him.  His  off^r 
was  entertained,  and  several  conferences  were  held 


upon  the  subject.  But  already  we  begin  to  meet 
with  that  fatal  mistake  which  embittered  the  whole 
of  the  great  navigator's  after  life.  Himself  the  son 
of  an  Italian  artisan,  and  entirely  destitute  of  all 
means  for  the  fitting  out  a  proper  squadron  of  dis- 
covery, he  yet  "  demanded,"  says  Irving,  "  high 
and  honourable  titles  and  rewards,  that  he  might 
leave  behind  him  a  name  and  a  family  worthy  of 
his  achievements." 

John  II.  is  accused  of  double-dealing  in  this 
negotiation ;  but,  however  this  might  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  negotiation  between  him  and  Colum- 
bus came  to  an  unfavourable  close,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  1484,  the  enthusiastic  navigator,  whose 
whole  soul  seems  to  have  been  now  wrapped  up  in 
the  great  idea  which  had  possessed  him,  quitted 
Portugal,  and  passed  into  Spain.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  had  to  leave  behind  him  creditors  whom  he 
could  not  satisfy.  Like  thousands  of  other  pro- 
jectors, "  he  had  suffered  his  own  affairs,"  says 
Irving,  "  to  go  to  ruin,  and  was  reduced  to  struggle 
hard  with  poverty.  He  had  to  beg  his  way  from 
court  to  court,  to  offer  to  princes  the  discovery  of  a 
world." 

A  notion  prevails,  which  seems  to  have  some 
probability,  that  his  project  was,  next  urged  upon 
the  government  of  his  own  State,  Genoa,  but  urged 
in  vain.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  1485,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  that  we  find  him  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
seeking  to  interest  in  his  great  object  the  Spanish 
nobles  of  Andalusia.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Celi 
entertained  him  at  his  house,  and,  for  a  time, 
seemed  disposed  to  provide  him  with  two  or  three 
vessels  fit  for  such  an  enterprise.  But  the  project 
appeared  too  vast  for  a  subject,  and  the  duke 
finally  preferred  to  give  Columbus  a  letter  to 
Queen  Isabella,  recommending  him  to  her  notice. 
The  ardent  navigator  was  thus  once  more  engaged 
in  the  anxious  toil  of  a  court-suitor,  and  he  spent 
the  following  six  years  of  his  life  in  the  painful  and 
harassing  task  of  following  the  king  and  queen 
from  place  to  place,  waiting  their  leisure  to  attend 
to  him.  At  last,  in  February,  1492,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  Spanish  court,  and  set  out  for  France, 
with  the  purpose  of  addressing  his  application,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  a  fourth  go- 
vernment, undismayed  by  three  previous  failures. 
Irving  justly  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  great  constancy  of  purpose  and  loftiness 
of  spirit  displayed  by  Columbus.  More  than  eigh- 
teen years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  first  espoused 
the  project.  What  poverty,  neglect,  ridicule,  con- 
tumely, and  disappointment  had  he  not  suffered  ; 
yet  nothing  could  shake  his  perseverance." 

But  while  we  readily  accord  to  the  great  navi- 
gator all  this  praise,  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook 
the  fact,  which  now  begins  to  be  very  apparent, 
that  a  disregard  of  the  counsel  of  God  to  Baruch, 
(Jer.  xlv.  5,)  was  the  grand  mistake  of  his  life. 
He  quitted  the  court  of  Spain — not  because  the 
king  and  queen  refused  to  entertain  the  project, 
but  on  a  quarrel  about  terms  !  "  His  principal 
stipulation  was,"  says  Irving,  "  that  he  should^  be 
invested  with  the  titles  and  privileges  of  admiral 
and  viceroy  over  the  countries  he  should  discover, 
with  one-tenth  of  all  gains,  either  by  trade  or  con- 
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quest."  "  More  moderate  conditions  were  offered 
to  Columbus,  and  such  as  appeared  highly  honour- 
able and  advantageous.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  he 
would  not  cede  one  point  of  his  demands,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off." 

We  do  not  meddle  with  the  dispute,  whether 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Columbus  was  "  mer- 
cenary" or  not.  We  merely  take  notice  of  the  fact, 
that  this  determination  to  be  great  was  the  one 
grand  source  of  all  the  miseries  of  his  subsequent 
life.  The  position  assumed  by  him  was  unlike 
that  of  any  other  discoverer.  Vasco  de  Gama, 
Cabral,  and  others,  were,  again  and  again,  sent 
forth  by  the  neighbouring  government  of  Portugal. 
They  expected  and  received  honours  and  rewards 
for  their  courage,  enterprise,  and  success ;  but  we 
never  hear,  on  their  part,  of  any  strife  or  conten- 
tion about  terms,  or  of  any  "  demand"  for  such  or 
such  great  honours,  titles,  or  privileges.  This  pe- 
culiar pretension  was  put  forth  only  by  this  son  of 
a  Genoese  wool-comber.  As  we  have  already  said, 
we  mean  not  to  discuss  the  abstract  justice  of  his 
pretensions;  we  desire  not  to  stigmatize  him  as 
greedy  of  gain ;  but  we  point  out  this  as  the  one 
fatal  mistake  of  his  life;  as  that  which  embittered 
every  step  of  his  otherwise  splendid  career;  and, 
finally,  overshadowed  his  latest  days  with  all  the 
gloom  of  disappointed  hopes  and  frustrated  expec- 
tations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dyniond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

These  were  not  the  sentiments,  and  this  was  not 
the  conduct,  of  the  insulated  individuals  who  might 
be  actuated  by  individual  opinions,  or  by  their  pri- 
vate interpretations  of  the  duties  of  Christianity. 
Their  principles  were  the  principles  of  the  body. 
They  were  recognized  and  defended  by  the  chris- 
tian writers  their  contemporaries.  Justin  Martyr 
and  Tatian  talk  of  soldiers  and  christians  as  distinct 
characters  ;  and  Tatian  says  that  the  christians  de- 
clined even  military  commands.  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria calls  his  christian  contemporaries  the  "  Fol- 
lowers of  Peace,"  and  expressly  tells  us  that  "  the 
followers  of  peace  used  none  of  the  implements  of 
war."  Lactantius,  another  early  christian,  says  ex- 
pressly, "  It  can  never  be  lawful  for  a  righteous 
man  to  go  to  war."  About  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  Celsus,  one  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity, 
charged  the  christians  with  refusing  to  bear  arms 
even  in  case  of  necessity.  Origen,  the  defender  of 
the  christians,  does  not  think  of  denying  the  fact; 
he  admits  the  refusal,  and  justifies  it,  because  war 
was  unlawful.  Even  after  Christianity  had  spread 
over  almost  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  Ter- 
tullian,  in  speaking  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  armies, 
includiu"-  more  than  one  third  of  the  standing  le- 
gions  of  Rome,  distinctly  informs  us  that  "  not  a 
christian  could  be  found  amongst  them." 

All  this  is  explicit.  The  evidence  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  is  however,  yet  more  determinate  and  sat- 
isfactory. Some  of  the  arguments  which,  at  the 
present  day,  are  brought  against  the  advocates  of 
peace,  were  then  urged  against  these  early  chris- 
tians ;  and  these  arguments  they  examined  and  re- 
pcllcd.  This  indicates  investigation  and  inquiry, 
and  manifests  that  their  belief  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  war  was  not  a  vague  opiuion,  hastily  admitted, 
and  loosely  floating  amongst  them  ;  but  that  it  was 
the  result  of  deliberate  examination,  and  a  conse- 
quent firm  conviction  that  Christ  had  forbidden  it. 
Tertulliau  says,  "  Though  the  soldiers  came  to 
John  and  received  a  certain  form  to  be  observed, 
yet  Jesus  Christ,  by  disarming  Peter,  disarmed 
every  soldier  afterwards;  for  custom  never  sane- 
lions  any  unlawful  act."    "  Can  a  soldier's  life  be 


lawful,"  says  he,  in  another  work,  "  when  Christ 
has  pronouned  that  he  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword  ?  Can  any  one,  who  possesses 
the  peaceable  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  be  a  soldier, 
when  it  is  his  duty  not  so  much  as  to  go  to  law  ? 
And  shall  he,  who  is  not  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  others  into  chains,  im- 
prisonment, torture,  death  ?" — So  that  the  very  same 
arguments  which  are  brought  in  defence  of  war  at 
the  present  day,  were  brought  against  the  christians 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  and,  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  repelled  by  these  faithful  con- 
tenders for  the  purity  of  our  religion.  It  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  Tertullian  appeals  to  the  precepts 
from  the  mount,  in  proof  of  those  principles  on 
which  this  Essay  has  been  insisting  : — that  the  dis- 
positions which  the  precepts  inculcate  are  not  com- 
patible with  war,  and  that  war,  therefore,  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  Christianity. 

If  it  be  possible,  a  still  stronger  evidence  of  the 
primitive  belief  is  contained  in  the  circumstance, 
that  some  of  the  christian  authors  declared  that  the 
refusal  of  the  christian  to  bear  arms,  was  a  fulfil- 
ment of  ancient  prophecy.  The  peculiar  strength 
of  this  evidence  consists  in  this — that  the  fact  of  a 
refusal  to  bear  arms  is  assumed  as  notorious  and 
unquestioned.  Irenseus,  who  lived  about  Anno 
18U,  affirms  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  de- 
clared that  men  should  turn  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
had  been  fulfilled  in  his  time  ;  "  for  the  christians," 
says  he,  "  have  changed  their  swords  and  their 
lances  into  instruments  of  peace,  and  they  know 
not  now  how  to  fight."  Justin  Martyr,  his  con- 
temporary, writes, — "  That  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled, 
you  have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  we,  who  in 
times  past  killed  one  another,  do  not  now  fight  with 
our  enemies."  Tertullian,  who  lived  later,  says, 
"  You  must  confess  that  the  prophecy  has  been 
accomplished  as  far  as  tlie  practice  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  concerned,  to  whom  it  is  applicable." 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  the  motive 
which  influenced  the  early  christians  to  refuse  to 
engage  in  war,  consisted  in  the  idolatry  which  was 
connected  with  the  Roman  armies.  One  motive 
this  idolatry  unquestionably  afforded  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  quotations  which  we  have  given, 
that  their  belief  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting, 
independent  of  any  question  of  idolatry,  was  an  in- 
superable objection  to  engaging  in  war.  Their 
words  are  explicit  :  "  I  canuot  fight  if  I  die." — "  I 
am  a  christian,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  fight." — 
"Christ,"  says  Tertullian,  11  by  disarming  Peter, 
disarmed  every  soldier;"  and  Peter  was  not  about 
to  fight  in  the  armies  of  idolatry.  So  entire  was 
their  conviction  of  the  incompatibility  of  war  with 
our  religion,  that  they  would  not  even  be  presents 
the  gladiatorial  fights,  "  lest,"  says  Theophilus, 
"  we  should  become  partakers  of  the  murders  com- 
mitted there."  Can  any  one  believe  that  they  who 
would  not  even  witness  a  battle  between  two  men, 
would  themselves  fight  in  a  battle  between  armies  7 
And  the  destruction  of  a  gladiator,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  authorized  by  the  state  as  much  as 
the  destruction  of  enemies  in  war. 

It  is,  therefore,  indisputable,  that  the  christians 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  be- 
lieved, with  undoubting  confidence,  that  he  had  un- 
equivocally forbidden  war — that  they  openly  avow- 
ed this  belief,  and  that,  iu  support  of  it,  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice,  and  did  sacrifice,  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives. 

Christians,  however,  afterwards  became  soldiers. 
And  when! — When  their  ge/ieral  fidelity  to  Chris- 
tianity became  relaxed  ; — when,  in  other  respects, 
they  violated  its  principles  J  —  when  tiny  had  begun 
I ** to  dissemble,"  and  "to  falsify  their  word,"  and 
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I  to  cheat ;" — when  "  christian  casuists"  had  pe  j 
suaded  them  that  they  might  usit  at  meat  in  t 
idol's  temple  ;" — when  christians  accepted  even  ti 
priesthoods  of  idolatry.    In  a  word,  they  becan 
soldiers,  when  they  had  ceased  to  be  christians. 

The  departure  from  the  original  faithfulness  wa 
however,  not  suddenly  general.  Like  every  oth 
corruption,  war  obtained  by  degrees.  During  tl 
first  two  hundred  years,  not  a  christian  soldier 
upon  record.  In  the  third  century,  when  chri 
tianity  became  partially  corrupted,  christian  so 
diers  were  common.  The  number  increased  wit 
the  increase  of  the  general  profligacy  ;  until  at  las 
in  the  fourth  century,  christians  became  soldfei 
without  hesitation,  and,  perhaps,  without  remorse 
Here  and  there,  however,  an  ancient  father  sti 
lifted  up  his  voice  for  peace  ;  but  these,  one  afte 
another,  dropping  from  the  world,  the  tenet  that  wa 
is  unlawful,  ceased  at  length  to  be  a  tenet  of  th 
church. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  present  belief  in  th 
lawfulness  of  war.  It  began  in  unfaithfulness,  wa 
nurtured  by  profligacy,  and  was  confirmed  by  gene 
ral  corruption.  We  seriously,  then,  and  solemnl 
invite  the  conscientious  christian  of  the  present  day, 
to  consider  these  things.  Had  the  professors  Oi 
Christianity  continued  in  the  purity  and  faithfulnes 
of  their  forefathers,  we  should  now  have  believet 
that  war  was  forbidden ;  and  Europe,  many  Ion; 
centuries  ago,  would  have  reposed  iu  peace. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  wh 
are  advocating  war,  that  they  are  contending  for  i\ 
corruption  which  their  forefathers  abhorred ;  anc  j, 
that  tbey  are  making  Jesus  Christ  the  sanctionei 
of  crimes,  which  his  purest  followers  offered  up  theii 
lives  because  they  would  not  commit. 

An  argument  has  sometimes  been  advanced  it 
favour  of  war  from  the  Divine  communications  tc 
the  Jews  under  the  administration  of  Moses.  Il 
has  been  said  that  as  wars  were  allowed  and  en 
joined  to  that  people,  they  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  the  will  of  God. 

We  have  no  intention  to  dispute,  that,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  some  wars  were  allowed,  or  y 
that  they  were  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  as  an  im 
perative  duty.  But  those  who  refer,  in  justifica- 
tion of  our  present  practice,  to  the  authority  by 
which  the  Jews  prosecuted  their  wars,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  same  authority  for  our  own.i 
Wars  were  commanded  to  the  Jews,  but  are  they 
commanded  to  us  ?  War,  in  the  abstract,  was 
never  commauded.  And,  surely,  those  specific 
wars  which  were  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  for  au  ex- 
press purpose,  arc  neither  authority  nor  example 
for  us,  who  have  received  no  such  injunction,  and 
can  plead  no  such  purpose. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  commands  to 
prosecute  wars,  even  to  extermination,  are  so  posi- 
tive and  so  often  repeated,  that  it  is  not  probable, 
if  they  were  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  Heaven, 
they  would  have  been  thus  peremptorily  enjoined 
We  answer,  that  they  were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  will  of  Heaven  then.    But  even  then,  the  pro 
phets  foresaw  that  they  were  not  accordant  with 
the  universal  will  of  God,  since  they  predicted  that 
when  that  will  should  be  fulfilled,  war  should  be 
eradicated  from  the  world.    And  by  what  dispen 
sation  was  this  will  to  be  fulfilled  ?    By  that  of  the 
"  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse." 

But  what  do  those  who  refer  to  the  dispensation 
of  Moses  maiutaiu?  Do  they  say  that  the  injunc- 
tions to  the  Jews  are  binding  upon  them  '/  If  they 
say  this,  we  have  at  least  reason  to  ask  them  for 
greater  consistency  of  obedience.  That  these  in- 
junctions, iu  point  of  fact,  do  not  bind  them,  they 
give  sufficient  proof,  by  the  neglect  of  the  greater  , 
portion  of  them,  enforced  as  those  injunctions  were, 
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Pf  y  the  same  authority  as  that  which  commanded 
ar.    They  have,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  annulled  the  injunctions  by  their 
v  wn  rejection  of  them.    And  out  of  ten  precepts  to. 

jject  nine  and  retain  one,  is  a  gratuitous  and  idle 
!Hode  of  argument. 

!  If  I  be  told  that  we  still  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
"lon  of  many  of  these  precepts,  I  answer  that  we 
^knowledge  the  duties  which  they  enjoin,  but  not 
because  of  the  authority  which  enjoined  them.  We 
a  Dey  the  injunctions,  not  because  they  were  dilivered 
n!hder  the  law,  but  because  they  are  enforced  by 
H  iristianity.  The  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
lclas  never  been  abolished  ;  but  christians  do  not 
Prohibit  murder  because  it  was  denounced  in  the 

scalogue,  they  would  have  prohibited  it  if  the 
lt{ecalogue  had  never  existed. 

And  ichy  was  the  law  superseded  ?  Because  it 
''"made  nothing  perfect." — "The  law  was  given  by 

loses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 
^'he  manner  in  which  the  author  of  "truth"  pre- 
ialced  some  of  his  most  important  precepts,  is  much 
116 1  our  present  purpose.  "  It  hath  been  said  by  them 
°', r  old  time,  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  &c.  He  then  intro- 
duces his  own  precept  with  the  contradistinguishing 
"reface — "But  /  say  unto  you."  This,  therefore, 
&  bpears  to  be  a  specific  abrogation  of  the  authority 
the  legal  injunctions,  and  an  introduction  of  an- 
other system ;  and  this  is  all  that  our  present  pur- 

Dse  requires.    The  truth  is,  that  the  law  was 

I  bolished  because  of  its  imperfections  ;  yet  we  take 
rabld  of  one  of  these  imperfections  in  justification  of 

II  !ir  present  practice.  Is  it  because  we  feel  that  we 
1{l  innot  defend  it  by  our  own  religion. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Spontaneous  Combustion. 

(Concluded  from  page  193.) 

^  A  writer  of  high  scientific  authority  thus  speaks 
""f  spontaneous  combustion  : 

III  "  Tli£  fires  that  owe  their  origin  to  spontaneous 
ombustion,  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 

ji  ublic  are  aware  of,  or  will  readily  believe.  In- 
01  eed,  we  are  convinced  that  many  fires,  whose 

-  jysterious  occurrence  in  places  where  neither 
!-  imps  nor  stoves  were  used,  have  caused  them  to 
'J  e  included  among  the  list  owing  their  origin  to 
J-  he  melevolence  of  the  incendiary,  have  in  truth 
\  een  produced  by  natural  causes  of  ignition,  which 
J  etter  information  would  have  guarded  against. 
H  )r.  Inman  has  read  before  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
'c  Dsophieal  Society  of  Liverpool,  a  larger  and  more 

omplete  account  of  what  is  known  of  the  circurn- 
18  Itances  and  causes  of  spontaneous  combustion,  that 
1  ye  have  yet  seen.    It  ako  contains  a  report  of  va- 

ious  experiments  by  the  author  himself,  which 
1  end  still  further  to  throw  a  light  on  this  hereto- 

ore  nascent  and  somewhat  obscure  subject.  In 
\  esting  the  influence  of  different  substances,  on 
\  winters'  oil,  for  instance,  in  evolving  heat,  and  pro- 

•  lucing  spontaneous  combustion,  Dr.  Inman  found 
a  hat  charcoal  had  the  most  powerful  influence;  in- 

-  leed,  of  this  fact  painiers  are  already  aware,  inas- 
i  nuch  as  they  know  that  lamp  black  and  their  oil 
I  jave  at  once  to  be  ground,  or  they  will  ignite  even  in 
8  i  few  minutes.  Next  to  charcoal,  stood  sponge,  then 

•  vorsted,  saw-dust,  cotton,  wool,  tow  and  shavings, 
i  The  precise  measure  atid  time  in  which  these  va- 

'ious  substances  absorb  oxygen  when  mixed  with 
i  >il,  are  noted  in  a  tabular  form.    We  were  rather 

•  urprised  to  find  worsted,  an  animal  substance 
}  vbich  merely  singes,  and  does  not  tend,  under  or- 
'  Unary  circumstances,  to  burst  into  flame  when  fire 
■  3  applied,  ranking  here  next  to  charcoal,  and  be- 

bre  cotton-wool  ;  but  our  impression  of  the  great- 
'  :r  risk  of  spontaneous  combustion  from  cotton  than 
i  rom  animal  wool,  is  nevertheless  borne  out  by 


these  experiments  ;  for  Dr.  Inman  afterwards  re- 
marks in  reference  to  cotton,  though  not  specially 
to  animal  wool,  that  in  effect,  and  on  account  pro- 
bably of  the  relative  forms  and  surfaces  and  access 
to  air,  of  the  different  substances,  '  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  get  small  quantities  of  tow  to  ignite, 
even  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  than 
cotton-wool;  indeed  we  may  say  that  when  the 
quantities  used  are  small,  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
actual  ignition  with  anything  but  cotton- wool ; 
when  the  quantity  used  is  large,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.' 

"  One  point  well  worthy  of  notice  is  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  painters'  oil 
in  the  first  twelve  hours,  compared  with  the  ulti- 
mate quantity.  This,  the  writer  suggests,  may  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  fires  so  frequently  break  out 
within  a  very  brief  period  after  workmen  have 
quitted  premises  where  they  may  have  been  using 
painters'  oil,  and  have  left  their  greasy  aprons, 
rags,  or  pieces  of  cotton  on  which  their  hands  may 
have  been  wiped  near  to  each  other,  or  to  a  warm 
Steam-pipe  or  stove  not  yet  cold  (or  in  a  warm 
summer  day  to  sunshine,  we  might  add  ;)  or  that 
some  few  drops  of  oil  have  extended  from  the  cans 
to  some  dust,  saw-dust,  shavings,  and  the  like.  In 
such  cases  we  have  the  materials  provided  and  the 
train  laid,  as  it  were,  for  a  conflagration  which 
will  burst  out  in  an  hour  or  two. 

"  Professor  Graham  refers  to  instances  of  olive 
oil  igniting  upon  saw-dust ;  of  greasy  rags  from 
butter,  heaped  together,  taking  fire  within  twenty- 
four  hours ;  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a 
tape  measure,  covered  with  oil  varnish ;  and  even 
of  an  oilskin  umbrella  put  aside  in  a  damp  state. 
The  ignition  of  such  materials,  generally,  it  must 
be  noted,  is  greatly  favoured  by  a  slight  warmth, 
such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

Another  writer  says  :  It  is  a  fact  better  ascer- 
tained than  accounted  for  that  fixed  oils,  when 
mixed  with  any  light  kind  of  charcoal,  or  sub- 
stances containing  carbon,  such  as  cotton,  flax,  or 
even  wool,  which  is  not  of  itself  inflammable,  heat 
by  the  process  of  decomposition,  and,  after  remain- 
ing in  contact  some  time,  at  length  burst  into 
flame.  This  spontaneous  combustion  takes  place 
in  waste  cotton  that  has  been  employed  to  wipe 
machines,  and  then  thrown  away  and  allowed  to 
accumulate  into  a  heap.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
is  mentioned,  where  the  waste  wool  in  a  manufac- 
tory for  spinning  worsteds  was  thrown  into  a  cor- 
ner and  neglected  ;  it  then  heated,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  into  flame,  when  the  attention  of 
the  workmen  was  directed  to  the  heap  by  the 
smoke  and  smell.  In  cotton  mills  the  danger  ex- 
ists in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  destruction  of  many  cotton  factories  has  been 
occasioned  by  this  means.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiar property  of  fixed  oils  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 

Mr.  Marsh,  an  able  chemist,  fouud  that  iron 
long  under  water,  when  reduced  to  powder,  inva- 
riably becomes  red-hot,  and  ignites  anything  it 
touches.  A  general  knowledge  of  this  is  important, 
and  it  accounts  for  many  spontaneous  fires.  A 
piece  of  rusty  old  iron,  brought  in  contact  with  a 
cotton  bale  in  a  warehou-e,  or  on  shipboard,  may 
occasion  much  loss  of  life  and  property. 

It  is  calculated  that  upwards  of  §100,000  worth 
of  cotton  has  been  lost  by  fires  at  sea  during  the 
past  year,  mostly  occasioned  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion from  the  use  of  oil  in  the  cotton  presses  at 
New  Orleans,  or  on  shipboard. 

Several  fires  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
fire  marshal,  that  broke  out  under  singular  cir- 
cumstances in  the  cocklofts  of  old  dwellings  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair,  and  which,  from  a  mystery 


that  seemed  to  characterize  them,  gave  a  great  deal 
of  concern  and  disquietude  to  the  families  occupy- 
ing the  houses.  The  origin  of  these  fires  was  a 
last  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  spontaneous  igni- 
tion of  collections  of  greasy  rubbish,  occasioned 
sometimes  by  the  warmth  of  chimneys  passing 
through  the  loft,  and  at  other  times  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  expending  its  power  upon  the  roofs 
and  penetrating  through  open  trap-doors  on  ex- 
tremely hot  days.  In  two  of  these  instances,  strong 
suspicion  attached  to  servant  girls,  who  were  at 
length  discovered  to  be  entirely  innocent. 

The  cockloft,  in  most  houses,  is  made  the  depo- 
sitory of  all  kinds  of  refuse  things,  such  as  dirty 
rags,  old  hats,  bonnets,  and  other  articles  of  cast- 
off  wearing  apparel,  remnants  of  worn  out,  bed 
clothing,  &c.  This  filthy  stuff  is  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate for  years  without  being  disturbed.  The 
permanent  housekeeper  never  gives  it  a  thought. 
A  family  vacating  a  dwelling,  hardly  ever  removes 
it.  The  succeeding  tenant  fiuds  it  there,  when  he 
comes  in,  and  does  not  touch  it;  and  so  the  accu- 
mulation goes  on  from  time  to  time.  This  rubbish 
invariably  contains  matter  of  an  oily  nature,  and 
combustion  may  ensue  from  the  effect  of  heat  at 
any  moment.  As  a  measure  of  domestic  safety, 
the  fire  marshal  would  advise  every  family  to  clear 
their  lofts  of  all  such  vile  collections,  particularly 
where  the  house  has  suffered  from  the  ravages  of 
time. 

The  tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion  from 
the  mingling  of  oil  with  saw-dust,  is  so  great,  that 
it  would  be  prudent  lor  oil  merchants,  and  drug- 
gists, and  all  other  dealers  in  and  manufacturers 
of  oily  and  greasy  substances,  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  saw-dust  or  straw,  for  cleaning  the  floors  of 
their  establishments,  where  they  become  coated 
with  oil  or  grease.  With  every  precaution  on  their 
part,  a  fire  might  happen.  A  small  quantity  of 
sweepings,  the  removal  of  which  had  been  forgot- 
ten, left  in  an  oil  store  or  factory  at  night,  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  a  conflagration. 

The  Reality  of  the  Indwelling  of  Christ. — The 
situation  and  prospects  in  every  age,  of  the  true  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  must  prove  to  the 
Christian  mind  a  subject  of  vast  importance  ;  and 
it  deeply  concerns  every  one  of  us  to  know  for  our- 
selves, how  far  we  are  promoting,  by  individual  re- 
ception of  the  leaven  of  His  Gospel,  that  universal 
diffusion  of  unmixed  "  glory"  which,  we  are  as- 
sured, "  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea."  The  government  and  dominion  of  "  the 
Prince  of  life,"  "  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  which  is 
ultimately  to  subdue  and  reduce  all  things  unto 
itself,  (Daniel,  ii  4,)  the  Society  of  Friends  have  pre- 
eminently held,  to  be  wholly  of  a  spiritual  char- 
acter; it  is  to  be  set  up  within  man,  and  "  cometh 
not  by  observation,"  neither  stands  in  any  mere  out- 
ward observances,  but  in  "righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  They  have  all  along 
considered  the  standing,  lasting,  and  indispensable 
ordinance  of  the  Gospel  to  be,  the  manifestation  of 
the  Saviour  by  his  Spirit,  as  the  Guide  into  all 
truth;  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  14th 
chapter  of  John,  and  likewise  that  language  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  :  — "  Christ  was  once  of- 
fered to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  them  that 
look  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  second  time,  with- 
out sin,  unto  salvation."  Chap.  ix.  28.  This  So- 
ciety has  therefore  deemed  it  essential  to  know  the 
reality  of  the  presence  of  Christ  dwelling  in  their 
hearts  by  faith  ;  and  has  judged  it  in  the  highest 
degree  needful,  to  love  and  wait  for  his  appearing 
and  counsel,  to  bow  the  neck  to  his  yoke,  and  to 
commit  themselves  in  all  things  most  unreservedly 
to  his  leadings.    In  this  way  they  believe  it  was, 
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that  our  blessed  Redeemer  engaged  to  manifest  him- 
self unto  those,  and  make  his  abode  with  them,  who 
Bhould  keep  his  commandments  ;  and  thus  also  it 
is,  that  such  who  do  his  will  are  given  to  know  of 
his  doctrine. — JohnBarclay. 


"  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at 
and  shall  we  not  receive  evil." 

job  ii.  20. 


the 


Solected. 
hand  of  God. 


I  have  had  my  days  of  blessing, 
All  the  joys  of  life  possessing; 

Unnumbered  they  appear  1 
Then  let  faith  and  patience  cheer  me, 
Now  that  trials  gather  o'er  me  ; 

Where  is  life  without  a  tear? 

Yes,  0  Lord  I  a  sinner  looking 
O'er  the  sins  Thou  art  rebuking, 

Must  own  thy  judgments  light, 
Surely,  I,  so  oft  offending, 
Must,  in  humble  patience  bending, 

Feel  Thy  chastisements  are  right. 

Let  me,  o'er  transgression  weeping, 
Find  the  grace  my  soul  is  seeking  ; 

Receiving  at  Thy  throne 
Strength  to  meet  each  tribulation, 
Looking  for  the  great  salvation, 

Trusting  in  my  Lord  alone. 

While,  'mid  earthly  tears  and  sighing, 
Still  to  praise  Thee,  feebly  trying, 

Still  clinging,  Lord,  to  Thee ; 
Quietly  on  Thy  love  relying, 
I  am  Thine — and,  living,  dying, 

Surely,  all  is  well  with  me. 


THE  FOREST  MOSS. 
By  forest  fountains  hast  thou  seen 

The  winsome,  fairy  sight 
Where  banks  are  clad  in  mosses  green, 

Some  dark,  and  some  so  bright! 

As  when  upon  a  velvet  lawn, 

Beneath  the  noon-tide  ray, 
Where  the  thick  foliage  intervenes, 

Shadows  and  sunlight  play. 

But  in  the  moss  a  sunshine  dwells 

No  gloomy  sky  can  hide  ; 
The  light  that  other  green  forsakes, 

Will  yet  with  this  reside. 

In  hearts  where  sorrow's  shadow  lies, 
Are  spots  of  dark,  dark  green, 

But  dwelling  near  the  Fount  of  Life, 
There's  sunlit  moss  between. 

And  happy,  in  a  world  like  this, 
Where  clouds  so  often  frown, 

The  heart,  that,  like  the  forest  moss, 
Hath  sunshine  of  its  own. 


Selected. 


Amid  my  list  of  blessings  infinite, 
Stand  this  the  foremost,  "That  my  heart  has  bled." 
'Tis  Heaven's  last  effort  of  good-will  to  man  ; 
When  pain  can't  bless,  Ileay'n  quits  us  in  despair. 

  Young. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Second  Shape. 

(Concluded  from  pugo  195.) 

Phosphorus,  even  in  its  ordinary  condition,  is  a 
very  extraardinary  body — extraordinary  not  only 
on  account  of  its  properties,  but  also  ou  account  of 
the  strange  places  where  it  is  found,  and  whence 
it  is  extracted.  Sulphur  exists,  it  is  true,  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms :  very  few  animal 
bodies  are  without  it.  Chemists  can  readily  detect 
the  presence  of  sulphur  in  silk,  eggs,  wool,  feathers 
horn,  and  hair;  but  the  great  store-house  or  ma- 
gazine of  sulphur  is  the  mineral  kingdom,  after 
all,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes 
Phosphorus,  too,  exists  in  the  mineral  world,  but 
very  sparingly.  In  the  vegetable  world,  too,  we 
find  it,  but  only  in  small  quantities.    The  animal 


kingdom  is  our  great  phosphorus  magazine.  The 
blood  contains  it;  the  other  animal  fluids  contain 
it;  and,  as  for  bones,  a  considerable  percentage  of 
their  weight  consists  of  phosphorus.  Many  who 
read  these  pages,  may  be  conversant,  perhaps,  with 
the  leading  properties  of  phosphorus ;  may  know 
that  it  is  like  wax  in  appearance ;  that  it  shines 
in  the  dark  ;  that  it  takes  fire  at  a  temperature 
not  much  above  that  of  the  human  surface,  and 
that  it  is  very  poisonous.  All  these  are  very  mark- 
ed properties — far  more  marked  than  belong  to 
ordinary  sulphur.  We  shall  presently  discover  to 
what  extent  they  can  be  altered  by  the  assumption 
of  second  shape,  or  allotropism. 

Allotropic  phosphorus  is  made  from  ordinary 
phosphorus,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  that 
allotropic  sulphur  is  made  from  ordinary  sulphur, 
namely,  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  phospho- 
rus requires  to  be  heated,  however,  in  close  vessels, 
in  such  manner  that  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air 
may  be  limited.  The  reader  has  already  been  in- 
formed that  when  ordinary  phosphorus  is  heated 
in  atmospheric  air  it  burns ;  and  if  thus  heated  in 
an  open  vessel  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  it  would  burn  all  away.  Heated  in  a 
close  vessel,  combustion  soon  finds  its  limits  in  the 
exhaustion  of  all  that  part  of  the  air  (oxygen)  which 
supports  combustion,  and  the  phosphorus,  instead 
of  burning  away,  is  converted  into  a  puce-coloured 
powder,  which  latter  is  nothing  more  than  phos- 
phorus in  its  allotropic  or  second  shape.  But  how 
different  is  it  from  common  phosphorus !  That 
substance  requires  to  be  kept  in  water,  lest  at  any 
time  it  may  burst  into  flame;  but  so  little  prone 
to  combustion  is  allotropic  phosphorus,  that  Pro- 
fessor Schrotter,  of  Vienna,  its  discoverer,  sur- 
prised the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, in  the  year  1849,  by  bringing  some  of  the 
curious  material  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  merely 
wrapped  up  in  a  little  paper.  Allotropic  phospho- 
rus may,  in  point  of  fact,  be  represented  as  incom- 
bustible. True,  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  and  congreves,  as 
we  shall  in  the  sequel  find;  nevertheless,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  incombustible.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
heated  above  a  certain  temperature,  by  friction  or 
otherwise,  it  becomes  ordinary  phosphorus  once 
more,  and  therefore  answers  the  purpose  of  a  luci- 
fer match  constituent. 

More  striking  and  more  important  are  the  me- 
dical peculiarities  of  allotropic  phosphorus.  Or- 
dinary phosphorus  is  a  terrible  poison,  whereas  the 
allotropic  variety,  so  far  from  being  poisonous,  is 
almost  devoid  of  any  well-marked  physiological  ac- 
tion. Soon  after  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches, 
or  rather,  the  successors  of  lucifer  matches,  "con- 
greves," became  general,  the  consequence  to  those 
engaged  was  a  frightful  and  too  often  fatal  disease. 
Persons  the  most  liable  to  the  affection  were  such 
as  had  carious  or  decayed  teeth.  The  disease  was 
characterized  by  rapid  destruction  of  the  teeth  at 
first,  but  subsequently  of  the  jaw-bones  themselves 
So  frightful  were  the  rayages  of  this  phosphorus 
disease,  that,  according  to  the  police  regulations  of 
Prussia,  and,  I  believe,  of  France,  an  examination 
of  all  persons  about  to  be  engaged  in  the  lucifer 
match  manufacture  was  rendered  imperative,  and 
only  those  having  perfectly  sound' teeth  were  per 
mittcd  to  take  part  in  the  occupation.  Notwith 
standing  all  these  precautions,  the  phosphorus  dis- 
ease committed  frightful  ravages  at  times.  Listen 
now  to  a  practical  application  of  allotropic  phos 
phorus.  Lucifer  matches  were  made  of  it,  and  the 
phosphorus  disease  was  at  an  end  ! 

The  last  example  I  shall  cite  of  allotropism,  or 
second  shajx:,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary, 
though,  owing  to  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  subject 


of  it,  my  remarks  will  not  be  so  readily  followed, 
except  by  the  chemical  reader.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  atmosphere  is  invisible,  and  most  people 
have  been  taught  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed 
of  two  gases,  "oxygen"  and  "nitrogen,"  about 
twenty-one  of  the  former  to  seventy-nine  of  the 
latter.  Well,  oxygen,  the  first  constituent,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  very  remarkable  state,  to  the  peculiarity 
of  which,  attention  was  first  directed  by  M.  Schon- 
bein,  a  chemist  of  Basle.  He  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered a  new  compound,  and  he  termed  it  ozone  ; 
but  philosophers  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that 
ozone  is  only  oxygen  in  an  allotropic  condition. 

I  shall  totally  omit  a  description  of  the  methods 
of  converting  ordinary  into  extraordinary  or  allo- 
tropic oxygen  ;  contenting  myself  with  a  statement 
of  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two  as  to 
properties.  Common  oxygen  is  devoid  of  smell, 
whereas  ozone  is  endowed  with  a  pungent  penetrat- 
ing odour.  Common  oxygen  does  not  bleach  :  ozone 
removes  organic  colours  with  almost  the  energy  of 
chlorine.  Common  oxygen  manifests  no  action 
upon  silver-leaf :  ozone  corrodes  it  almost  instanta- 
neously. Common  oxygen  does  not  impede  putre- 
faction :  ozone  not  only  does  this,  but  restores  flesh 
already  putrefied  to  its  original  sweetness.  What 
marvellous  distinctions  are  these !  And  yet,  so 
readily  is  ozone  changed  into  common  oxygen,  that 
though  it  goes  in  as  ozone  at  one  extremity  of  a 
red-hot  pipe,  it  comes  out  as  oxygen  at  the  other. 

Now,  the  most  important  point  in  connection 
with  ozone  is  this :  it  is  extensively  generated  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  and  the  quantity  of 
it  naturally  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  variable. 
Chemists  have  devised  an  unfailing  method  of  de- 
tecting ozone.  For  this  purpose  a  certain  paper  is 
used,  the  nature  of  which  I  need  not  fully  describe; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  paper  turns  blue  if  ex- 
posed to  an  atmosphere  containing  ozone,  and  that 
the  shade  of  blueness  is  commensurable  with  the 
amount  of  ozone  present. 

Enough  has  been  stated  concerning  the  proper- 
ties of  ozone,  to  render  manifest  the  influence  it 
must  exercise  in  the  grand  economy  of  nature.  Pre- 
sent in  extreme  quantity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
template the  energy  of  its  action  on  the  lungs  ;  how 
it  must  produce  coughs,  chest  diseases,  influenzas, 
always  troublesome,  often  mortal ;  for  the  influenza 
has  sometimes  been  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  cholera  itself.  Absent,  or  present  in  di- 
minished amount,  the  consequences  of  such  a  state 
can  be  readily  imagined.  Seething  malaria  will 
then  attack  their  victims  unchecked ;  typhus  will 
rage,  and  all  the  large  class  of  diseases  known  as 
infectious  will  assert  their  empire.  Verily,  how 
little  do  we  know  of  the  influences  which  wander 
like  spirits  around  and  about  us:  how  blind,  or 
slow,  are  we  to  see  the  wonderful  agencies  of  God  1 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[We  take  from  one  of  our  exchange  papers  the 
following  extracts  from  a  sermon  preached  by  H. 
Blunt.  Although  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  the  warning  it  contains  is  appropriate 
to  the  present  condition  of  our  country.] 

Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was  made  over  by 
solemn  covenant  to  the  seed  of  Abram,  the  justice 
of  God  would  not  consent  to  their  taking  posses- 
sion, until  the  guilt  of  the  present  inhabitants 
should  cry  aloud  for  that  punishment  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  so  fearfully  visited.  When 
this  period  should  arrive,  the  Israelites  were  to 
enter  in  and  take  possession,  "  utterly  to  destroy 
all  they  had,  and  to  spare  them  not,  but  to  slay 
both  man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and 
sheep,  camel  and  ass." 

Surely  the  effects  of  a  sentence  so  fearfully 
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severe,  and  yet  so  unquestionably  just,  could  never 
aave  been  intended  to  pass  away  witb  the  guilty 
generation  which  it  swept  into  perdition.  Does  it 
aot  cry  with  a  warning  voice  at  the  present  day, 
and  at  the  present  hour,  to  every  nation  under  hea- 
ven ? 

Does  it  not  speak  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  to 
ourselves,  my  brethren,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  which  has  most  guiltily  sinned,  and  yet  for 
a  long  series  of  years  most  abundantly  prospered  ? 

The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  long,  very 
long,  nearly  four  hundred  years  in  filling  up — for 
that  period  elapsed  before  the  Israelites  came  into 
possession — but  fill  it  eventually  did,  and  the  mo- 
ment it  had  so  filled,  the  justice  of  God  was  mani- 
fested in  their  total  extirpation.  Turn  not  a  deaf- 
ened ear,  or  a  hardened  heart,  I  beseech  you,  to 
so  solemn  a  warning.  Are  there  no  events  pass- 
ing around  you  to  lead  you  to  fear  that  the  ini- 
quity of  our  own  nation  may  also  be  filling  up  ? 
that  our  day  of  trial  may  be  approaching  ?  that 
the  mercies  so  abundantly  received,  so  little  ac- 
knowledged, so  long  abused,  may,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Amorites,  be  cancelling  our  title-deeds,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  new  possessors  ?  and 
that  yet  a  little  while,  and  a  perfectly  just  and  a 
holy  God  will  be  compelled  to  say,  "  The  iniquity 
of  the  people  is  now  full  ?" 

It  is  for  you,  brethren,  and  for  myself,  under 
the  Divine  grace  and  guidance,  yet  to  endeavour 
to  postpone  that  sentence  ;  the  sins  of  every  nation 
must  be  made  up  of  the  sins  of  the  individual 
members  of  that  nation  ;  every  humble,  holy, 
prayerful  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
servant  of  our  God,  however  low  his  rank,  however 
weak  his  attainments,  is  keeping  back  the  day  of 
solemn  and  certain  visitation.  I  do  not  scruple  to 
assert,  because  from  my  heart  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  since  all  revelation  teaches,  and  all  history 
confirms  it,  that  the  essentially  christian  part  of 
the  community,  the  men  and  the  women,  and  the 
children  who  fear  to  offend  God,  and  who  love  his 
commandments,  who  are  found  in  his  temples  and 
at  his  altar  in  public,  and  upon  their  knees  in 
private,  are  the  salt  which  has  kept,  and  is  at 
this  moment  keeping — God  only  knows  how  long 
they  will  be  permitted  to  keep  us — from  those 
trials  which  may  be  approaching.  It  is  not  the 
wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  it  is  not  the  courage  of 
our  soldiers,  it  is  not  whether  one  party  or  another 
hold  the  helm  of  government,  which  can  preserve 
us  from  the  day  of  visitation  ;  it  is  instrumentally 
to  be  done  by  the  prayers  and  the  lives — the  de- 
voted and  consistent  piety  of  the  people  of  God. 

You,  then,  who  love  your  country,  and  who  love 
your  own  little  ones,  who  are  entering  upon  life  at 
a  most  awful  period,  think  how  powerful  an  addi- 
tional motive  you  have  for  an  increase  of  faith,  and 
holiness,  and  self-denial,  and  obedience.  Our  ini- 
quity 13  not  yet  full;  but  remember  that  when  the 
waters  are  at  the  brim,  one  drop  will  make  them 
overflow.  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  even  now  upon 
this  guilty  country,  and  upon  its  guilty  inhabitants; 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  is  even  now  uplifted  to 
strike  :  "  Offences  must  needs  come,  but  wo  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh;"  wo  to  those 
who  assist  in  filling  up  the  rapidly  rising  measure. 
Be  not  content,  in  times  like  these,  even  with  mere 
personal  holiness ;  use  your  efforts  with  all  over 
whom  you  possess  the  slightest  control ;  urge  them 
to  a  greater  devotedness  to  God,  and  to  a  quiet, 
peaceable  demeanor,  to  habits  of  order,  and  obe- 
dience to  "  the  powers  that  be." 

At  such  a  time  every  one  will  be  a  faithful  ser- 
vant to  his  earthly  king  who  is  a  true  believer  in 
the  King  of  kings.  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jeru- 
salem ;"  be  much  in  prayer,  both  in  your  families 


and  in  secret,  that  a  God  of  wisdom  may  direct 
the  council  of  our  rulers  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  our  country,  at  this  peculiarly  trying 
and  difficult  crisis.  The  evil  day  may  still  be 
averted  ;  the  gathering  tempest  which  even  now 
darkens  and  lowers  in  the  distance,  may  yet  be  dis- 
persed ;  devotedness  of  heart,  and  soul,  and  life  to 
God,  will  yet  be  accepted  ;  prayer  will  yet  be 
heard ;  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  the  providence  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord,  may  yet  be 
more  publicly  acknowledged  by  us  than  they  have 
been,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  our 
own  glory,  may  be  made  the  more  frequent  sub- 
ject of  our  boast. 

But  time  is  hastening  on,  the  judgments  of  God 
are  abroad,  our  condemnation  slumbereth  not ;  the 
smoking  furnace,  the  symbol  of  national  trial  and 
national  suffering,  as  in  the  vision  of  Abram,  may 
be  already  kindled  in  our  land  ;  if  it  be,  my  chris- 
tian brethren,  if  no  prayers,  no  efforts  shall  avail 
to  postpone  its  approach,  let  us,  then,  only  suppli- 
cate our  God  that  the  burning  lamp  may,  as  of 
old,  accompany  it ;  that  the  Divine  presence  may 
not  forsake  his  children  ;  that  "  One  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God,"  may  be  "with  us  in  the  furnace,  tem- 
pering its  heat,  shortening  its  duration,  sanctifying 
its  fires ;  that  thus,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals, 
we  come  out  of  the  furnace  chastened,  purified,  but 
not  consumed  ;  our  dross  purged  away,  and  every 
christian  grace  and  every  holy  affection  shining 
more  and  more  brightly  to  the  glory  of  God  our 
Saviour. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  wherever  scattered,  that  the 
bond  of  our  union  is  love,  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  an- 
other;" and  the  reverse  is  shown  by  the  apostle 
when  he  says,  "  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another, 
take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another." 
In  an  unguarded  moment  when  we  are  off  the  watch, 
how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  let  in  evil  surmisings  con- 
cerning our  friends,  even  those  sometimes  that  have 
been  our  confidants.  I  now  remember  reading  an 
anecdote  of  an  old  Scotch  woman,  (if  my  memory 
serves  me)  which  will  perhaps  illustrate  the  subject 
a  little ;  she  was  very  cautious  about  receiving  ill 
reports  of  her  neighbours :  one  of  her  neighbour 
women  having  expressed  herself  very  freely  about 
another  female  acquaintance  and  evidently  to  her 
hurt,  the  honest  old  woman  told  her  that  she  would 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  step  over  the  way  and  en- 
quire of  the  individual  how  it  was  with  her.  Now 
would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  "  step  over  the  way" 
before  judging  too  harshly,  and  make  some  inquiry, 
how  it  is  with  our  friends. 

An  upright  honest  heart  does  not  fear  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  the  motives  of  others,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  seeking  the  welfare  of  a  brother  beloved. 
If  the  door  of  the  heart  is  closed  against  evil  sur- 
misings, and  nothing  permitted  to  have  its  seat 
there  but  love  for  our  fellow  creatures,  and  for 
Him  who  created  us,  the  spoiler  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disturb  us.  How  dangerous  it  is  for  us 
to  judge  our  brother  without  cause  ;  if  our  love  to 
him  is  as  it  is  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  desire  his 
hurt,  but  our  desire  will  be  that  as  we  have  ob- 
tained mercy  for  our  many  departures  from  the 
truth,  the  same  may  be  extended  to  him.  How 
desirable  then'would  it  be,  if  we  who  profess  to  be  the 
followers  of  Him  who  is  holy,  harmless,  uudyfiled 
and  separate  from  sinners,  would  endeavour  in  our 
conduct  and  conversation,  to  manifest  to  those 
around  us,  that  we  love  God  above  all  things  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  W. 

Westmoreland,  Pa.,  Second  month  ICth. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Daniel  Wheeler's  Testimony. 

That  faithful  champion  for  the  Truth,  Daniel 
Wheeler,  when  engaged  in  his  religious  visit  to  this 
country,  manifested  much  anxiety  on  account  of  an 
unsound  ministry,  which  he  feared  was  growing  upon 
the  Society,  and  which  would  rather  fill  the  ear  of 
the  hearers  with  notions,  and  tend  to  bring  a  day 
of  further  trial  and  calamity  upon  us,  than  direct 
to  the  only  sure  and  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  light 
and  life,  Christ  Jesus. 

The  subjoined  are  some  of  his  memorandums — 
stirring  and  arresting, — referring  more  or  less  di- 
rectly to  the  subject.  "  Fourth  month  15th,  (Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting).  My  way  was  opened  to 
exhort  all  to  turn  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of 
heart,  in  the  very  depths  of  humility.  My  soul 
had  mourned  over  the  low  state  of  things  among 
us  :  the  sorrowful  and  manifest  declension,  which 
had  so  greatly  marred  and  defaced  our  religious 
Society,  might  be  traced  to  our  having  departed  in 
heart  from  that  precious  principle  of  light  and  life, 
bestowed  in  redeeming  mercy  on  every  individual 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  high  time  to  lay  aside 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  and  to  put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  light ;  for  the  day  is  far  spent,  and 
the  night  is  at  hand." 

Again,  Fifth  month  31st,  1839  :  "  The  last  sit- 
ting of  the  Select  (Yearly)  Meeting  (New  York) 
was  held.  In  this  I  had  to  state  in  plain  terms  my 
fears  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  ministry  ;  and 
had  to  remind  Friends  of  the  devastation  in  our 
Society  in  England,  from  this  very  cause  of  un- 
sound ministry  having  crept  in  among  us.  My  mind 
found  some  relief." 

Again,  Seventh  month  3rd  :  "  Attended  the 
Select  (Quarterly)  Meeting,  (Nantucket,  N.  E.,) 
which  was  a  low  time ;  in  which  I  had  to  speak  of 
the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  those  in  the  sta- 
tions of  ministers  and  elders :  and  to  warn  those 
present,  of  a  day  of  farther  trial  awaiting  our  So- 
ciety ;  which,  from  its  nearer  approximation  to  the 
world,  would  have  more  difficulty  to  maintain  its 
standing,  than  in  former  instances,  when  Friends, 
like  Israel  of  old,  dwelt  more  alone." 

And  again,  Ninth  month  2nd.  "  In  the  last  sit- 
ting of  the  Select  (Yearly)  Meeting  (Ohio,)  I  had 
some  remarks  to  make  on  the  great  responsibility 
of  those  in  the  station  of  elders,  who,  if  not  anointed 
from  on  high,  are  incapable  of  discerning  from 
whence  the  ministry  proceeds ;  and  to  add  my  belief, 
that  there  is  a  ministry  growing  in  the  Society, 
which,  if  not  checked,  would  fill  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  with  things  like  the  "  abomination  of  deso- 
lation" spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  that  would  stand 
in  the  holy  place,  where  it  ought  not, — in  the  place 
of  vital  religion,  and  would  make  truly  desolate 
and  destitute  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
the  elders  of  Ephesus  who  were  sent  for,  and 
charged  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  the  flock, 
by  the  great  apostle." 

Some  among  us  may  be  disposed  to  get  over  these 
awakening  admonitions,  by  saying  they  belong  to 
a  by-gone  period.  But  if  the  predictions  them- 
selves do,  have  not  the  truths  which  they  so  solemn- 
ly set  forth,  become  as  bitter  fruits,  largely  par- 
taken of  by  us,  being  even  now  in  our  hands  and 
mouths.  So  that  we  may  well  retrospectively  be 
warned  ;  at  least  plainly  perceive  that  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord  has  been  amongst  us  whose  precepts 
should  be  duly  regarded  in  calling  us  to  a  return 
to  our  "  first  love."  Well,  the  mercy  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  and  would  yet  embrace  us  as  a 
Society,  stripped  and  peeled  as  we  are;  He  would 
gather  and  restore  us,  if  on  our  parts  we  would  but 
return  unto  Him,  humble  ourselves  before  Him, 
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and  again  as  our  forefathers  did,  keep  His  statutes 
and  commandments.  Agreeably  to  His  ancient  as- 
surance to  a  degenerate  and  rebellious  people  :  "Oh, 
that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that  they 
would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with 
their  children  forever." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Ad  Exhortation  to  Faithfulness. 

In  this  day  of  outward  perplexity,  both  in  the 
world  and  amongst  the  professors  of  Christianity 
generally,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  know 
the  truth,  and  have  been  redeemed  from  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  have  come  under  the  peaceable 
Spirit  of  Christ,  seriously  to  enquire,  what  the 
Lord  may  require  at  their  hands,  that  all  may 
fulfil  their  obligations  to  Christ  and  their  fellow 
men.  It  is  very  evident,  that  parties  and  con- 
federacies have  not,  neither  can  they  bring  about 
that  perfect  work  which  the  Lord  designs  ;  but,  as 
the  turnings  and  overturnings  of  his  hand  are 
made  manifest,  both  in  societies  and  nations,  such 
as  have  been  taught  of  Him,  may  be  made  indi- 
vidually servicable  towards  bringing  in  everlasting 
righteousneas,  or  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  the  earth.  And  although  this  may  be 
by  or  through  outward  sufferings,  nevertheless  if 
faithfulness  to  manifested  duty  be  attended  to,  it 
will  yield,  to  such  as  are  willing  thus  to  expose 
themselves  for  the  Truth's  sake, — to  take  up  the 
cross  and  despise  the  shame, — the  peaceable  fruits 
of  peace ;  and  whatever  tribulations  may  attend 
such  in  the  performance  of  manifested  duty,  the 
spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  shall  rest  upon  them. 
In  times  like  the  present,  the  truly  anointed  and 
called  of  God,  must  look  to  the  same  Director  the 
fathers  did,  and  the  same  consequences  must  fol- 
low, for  it  has  been  well  said,  'Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity.'  For  both  the  world  and  the 
church  there  is  treasured  up  in  Christ  wisdom 
and  strength  equal  to  the  day;  and  amidst  the 
backslidings  of  some  of  this  society  in  times  past, 
there  ever  has  been  raised  up  those  who  have  been 
as  "  Saviours  on  Mount  Sion,"  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  people  or  heritage ;  and  my  desire  for  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  wherever  scattered,  is,  that 
they  may  put  on  strength  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  remember  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  "  If  Gcd 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  "  When  the 
enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood,  then  shall  his  Spirit 
lift  up  a  standard  against  him."  The  enemy  is  a 
coward  before  Christ,  who  now  as  well  as  formerly, 
bruises  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  as  his  name  or 
power  is  above  every  name,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  valiants  of  Israel  not  to  flee  but  to  stand 
armed  with  the  panoply  of  God.  "  For  no  wea- 
pon that  is  formed  against  his  truth  or  people 
shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  riseth  against 
them  will  be  condemned."  Yet  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  spirit  of  love,  and  "  willeth  not  that  any  should 
perish;"  it  will  enable  all  to  bear  patiently  the  suf- 
ferings and  baptisms,  for  the  body  ssake,  that  they 
may  be  restored  to  the  love  of  the  'I  ruth  ;  and  how- 
ever difficult,  at  all  times  and  on  every  occasion,  to 
manifest  the  gentleness  of  the  Lamb,  the  innocence 
of  the  dove,  with  the  faithfulness  Truth  requires, 
in  an  undcvialing  way ;  such  who  move  under  the 
"  wisdom  from  above"  as  the  way  is  opeucd  before 
them,  leaving  consequences  with  the  Lord,  will  be 
blessed.  But  Oh !  that  none  may  fail  and  come 
under  like  condemnation  with  him  "  who  knew  his 
Lord's  will,  but  did  it  not."  Such  will  pass  under 
the  judgments  of  the  Most  High;  our  early  Friends 
never  feared  to  meet  the  adversary,  and  were  often 
able  to  say,  "  the  Truth  reigned  over  all."    S.  C. 

East  Shelby,  N.  Y.,  Second  uio.  13th, 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Straws  Show  which  Way  the  Wind  Blows." 
"  How's  Business  V — It  seems  to  me  this  query 
is  the  first  propounded  by  nearly  every  one  I  meet; 
whether  at  home,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  meeting- 
house yard,  it  appears  to  keep  uppermost  with  al- 
most all — and  if  not  the  first  question,  it  is  sure  to 
follow  a  general  inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  family. 
The  ungodly  thirst  for  gain  which  so  characterizes 
the  present  day,  has  attacked  us  also — the  enemy 
seems  to  have  besieged  us,  and  through  this,  as 
through  other  means,  our  destruction  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  unless  there  is  a  speedy  return  to 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  a  reinforcement  of  valiants 
direct  from  the  Lamb's  army.  "  Straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows," — the  most  nicely 
poised  vane,  on  the  highest  steeple,  in  the  most  ex- 
posed locality,  does  not  reveal  the  drifts  of  the 
wind  more  clearly,  than  does  this  query  on  the 
lips  of  so  many,  show  the  tendency  of  the  multi- 
tude. Yesterday  I  was  in  company  with  a  few 
select  friends,  and  observing  one  whom  I  had  al- 
ways regarded  with  feelings  of  love,  sitting  alone 
and  apparently  unengaged,  I  felt  drawn  to  take  a 
seat  by  him,  with  a  spirit  more  than  usually  quiet, 
and  a  heart  in  mercy  warmed  and  tendered  by  the 
favours  of  heaven  during  the  day.  I  hoped  he 
might  have  a  message  for  me,  or  that  a  conversa- 
tion might  ensue,  such  as  kindred  spirits  animated 
with  love  to  God  only  can  appreciate.  But  how 
did  my  whole  inner  man  droop  and  secretly  sigh, 
when  I  was  greeted  with  the  infecting  query,  "How 
is  thy  business  now?"  my  disappointment  was  so 
great  and  so  poorly  hidden,  that  I  doubt  not  he 
thinks  me  near  to  bankruptcy,  but  I  am  not; 
and  so  long  as  I  can  live  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  walk  before  him  acceptably,  reverses, 
should  they  come,  cannot  harm  me,  but  will  prove 
my  more  complete  salvation  through  faith ;  the 
promises  of  God  are  sure  beyond  all  impious  man- 
agement, and  all  I  ask  is  a  quiet  acquiesence,  an 
unquestioning  obedience,  and  a  firm  confidence  to 
and  in  Him ;  then  money-making  will  have  no 
charms  and  bankruptcy  no  dreads  ;  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  will  ever  be  imposed  upon  me  unless  for 
a  Divine  purpose,  and  my  back  be  fitted  to  the 
burden.  Then  what  matters  it?  why  all  this 
anxiety  about  success  in  business.  Oh,  doubting 
christian  ?  let  us  leave  these  things,  and  unite  in 
seeking  j?7"s£  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  right- 
eousness thereof,  when  all  things  necessary  will  be 
added. 
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It  is  one  of  the  sad  evidences  of  the  perverted 
views  of  Christianity  prevalent  in  the  community, 
or  at  least  of  the  want  of  that  humble,  compas- 
sionate frame  of  mind  which  always  clothes  the 
true  Christian,  that  a  disposition  is  continually 
manifesting  itself  to  make  public  demonstration  of 
rejoicing  at  the  successful  issue  of  battles,  in  which 
thousands  of  fellow  beings  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  ;  and  which  must,  therefore,  inflict  great 
misery  on  the  latter,  while  it  gives  occasion  to  the 
most  poignant  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the  various 
families  scattered  over  the  land,  which  are  thus 
bereft  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends  and  sup- 
porters. 

How  little  thought  seems  to  be  taken  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  immortal  spirits  suddenly  ushered  into  an 
awful  eternity,  amid  the  maddening  scenes  and 
excitements  of  the  furious  deadly  combat  !  The 
public  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  dying  groans,  the 


agonizing  ejaculations  of  the  poor  immolated  sol- 
diers; and  shut  out  from  view  the  heart-sickening 
sight  of  the  mangled  bodies  and  mutilated  limbs 
of  the  wounded,  who  cry  for  help  amid  the  horrid 
din  and  struggles  of  the  bloody  field,  or  sink  into 
death,  or  hopeless  decrepitude  within  the  wards  of 
the  military  hospitals. 

Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
"  cr/emy"  killed  and  wounded,  are  generally  palm- 
ed upon  the  community,  in  order  more  fully  to 
gratify  the  morbid  taste  for  recitals  of  sanguin- 
ary conflicts  and  slaughter,  which  has  been  called 
forth  and  nourished  by  this  fratricidal  war.  No 
voice  is  heard  amid  the  tens  of  thousands  who  shout 
in  exultation  over  the  dreadful  havoc,  reminding 
them  that  those  who  have  fallen  were  not  only  men 
with  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost,  but  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen ;  long  united  to  us  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
interest,  a  common  citizenship  and  a  common  wel- 
fare ;  now,  it  may  be,  deluded  or  forced  into  the 
wicked  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government,  but 
yet  with  uneffaced  claim  upon  our  christian  com- 
miseration ;  and  for  whose  sufferings  and  untimely 
end  our  grief  should  be  too  deep  to  allow  of  any- 
thing like  a  public  exhibition  of  joy  for  advantages 
supposed  to  be  gained.  If  the  religion  we  profess 
did  not  forbid  it,  yet  a  little  reflection  might  con- 
vince us  how  inconsistent  is  this  boasting  and  re- 
joicing over  the  misery  and  destruction  of  those 
engaged  in  supporting  the  rebellion,  with  the  de- 
sire— as  publicly  expressed — to  win  back  their 
alienated  feelings  of  attachment  and  allegiance  to 
the  government  they  are  striving  to  subvert.  Is  it 
not  calculated  to  gall  and  exasperate  them,  and 
will  it  not  call  forth  or  increase  in  them  jealousy 
and  hate,  closing  up  the  way  to  reconciliation,  and 
goading  them  into  an  unyielding  determinaiion  to 
endure  the  miseries  of  a  long  protracted  struggle 
rather  than  forego  their  separate  organization? 
But  above  all,  may  we  not  reasonably  fear  that  it 
may  increase  the  Divine  displeasure,  should  the 
Dread  of  Nations  see  that  instead  of  being  humbled 
and  penitent  under  the  rod  of  deserved  correction 
which  He  has  stretched  over  us,  the  heart  of  the 
nation  is  lifted  up  with  pride  in  its  vaunted  power, 
and  is  glorying  in  the  sore  calamities  that  have 
fallen  on  our  erring  brethren. 

A  heavy  responsibility  lies  at  the  door  of  many 
of  the  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  have 
used  their  position  and  influence  to  impress  upon 
their  hearers  a  belief  that  both  slavery  and  war 
are  consistent  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  the 
South,  elaborate  argumentation  has  been  poured 
forth  from  the  pulpit,  with  the  wish  and  intention 
of  bestowing  the  sauction  of  the  gospel  on  the  en- 
slavement of  men  and  women,  and  their  reduction 
to  the  condition  of  chattels;  and  similar  sophisms 
have  been  occasionally  echoed  from  the  North; 
while  both  there  and  here,  equal  violence  has  been 
done  to  the  injunctions  and  the  example  of  the 
blessed  Saviour  of  men,  by  the  same  class  in  nearly 
every  denomination,  virtually  teaching  that  those 
injunctions  and  that  holy  example  may  be  right- 
fully disregarded,  so  far  as  to  permit  the  professed 
disciples  of  the  meek  and  long  suffering  Sou  of  God, 
to  imbibe  the  hatred  and"  revenge,  and  engage  in 
the  murder  and  misery  which  constitute  the  origin, 
the  essence  and  the  end  of  war;  if  the  war  is 
waged  in  what  each  party  to  the  strife  considers  a 
just  cause.  » 

It  is  amazing  that  men  who  assert  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ;  who  claim  to  be  teachers  of  the  message  of 
Salvation  to  a  perishing  world,  and  to  be  imbued 
with  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  loit,  at  this  late  period  in  the  last 
and  glorious  dispensation, — wherein  the  prophets  of 
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the  Most  High  have  declared  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  learn  war  no  more, — should  strive  to 
reconcile  war  with  the  peaceful,  benign  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  loving,  forgiving 
Spirit  of  the  Lamb,  who  freely  laid  down  his  life, 
for  poor  lost  man ;  and  urge  its  compatibility  with 
that  thorough  regeneration  of  the  heart,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. They  surely  know  that  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  by  the 
apostles,  the  christian  converts  refused  to  fight  or 
remain  in  the  army,  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  faith  they  had  adopted  ;  many  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom rather  than  disobey  the  commands  of  their 
Master ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  a  love  of  the 
honours  and  riches  of  the  world  had  taken  hold  of 
very  many  of  the  professors  of  Christ's  name,  and 
corruption  began  to  abound  in  the  church,  that 
those  holding  the  station  of  teachers  of  the  Truth, 
yielding  to  the  insidious  and  corrupt  influence  of 
popular  opinion,  betrayed  the  trust  committed  to 
them,  and  began  to  preach  the  lawfulness  of  war 
among  those  professing  Christianity,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  forced  to  admit  that  many  of  the  in- 
junctions of  Christ  were  directly  opposed  to  it. 

The  contest  going  on  in  our  country  has  afforded 
the  sorrowful  spectacle  of  not  a  few  of  those  oc- 
cupying the  station  of  ministers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  entering  the  contending  armies,  and  both, 
by  precept  and  example,  giving  all  their  influence 
to  stimulate  the  combatants  on  each  side  to  espouse 
heartily  and  carry  on  resolutely  the  murderous 
conflict.  On  each  side  they  have  publicly  offered 
up  prayers  to  Him  whom  they  profess  to  be  their 
common  Lord  and  Master ;  who  has  solemnly  re- 
iterated his  command,  to  love  their  enemies, — to  rg- 
sist  not  evil, — to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  them,  and 
despitefully  use  them;  to  forgive  all  injuries;  to 
bless  and  curse  not;  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  have  others  do  unto  them ;  and  who  has  pro- 
nounced his  blessing  on  the  peace-makers — they 
have  addressed  their  petitions  to  Him,  to  protect 
and  uphold  the  cause  for  which  they  are  respect- 
ively engaged,  and  to  discomfit  and  destroy  those 
who  are  opposed  to  them. 

We  observe  however,  some  of  the  religious  jour- 
nals among  us,  while  they  speak  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
severely  condemn  the  course  pursued  by  two  "  di- 
vines," one  of  whom  holds  the  station  of  bishop,  and 
the  other  is  a  candidate  for  a  like  position,  both 
of  whom  are  said  to  be  leading  officers  in  the  rebel 
forces  ;  because  it  is  alleged  their  entering  the  army 
is  unfit  for,  and  inconsistent  with  the  office  they 
hold  in  the  "  church."  But  are  not  the  precepts 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel  equally  applicable  to  ail  who 
profess  to  believe  in  it,  be  their  station  in  the  pro- 
fessing church  what  it  may  ?  Christ  adapts  his  dis- 
pensation to  the  wants  of  lost  sinners,  making  no 
difference  between  teachers  and  hearers  in  the  obe- 
dience required  to  his  known  commands ;  all  his 
true  disciples  being  equally  "  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people,"  to  show  forth 
the  praise  of  Him,  who  hath  called  them  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  If  then  it  is 
wrong  and  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Christ,  for  bishop  and  priest  to  engage  in  war,  it  is 
equally  wrong  and  inconsistent  for  the  people  whom 
they  teach  and  lead. 

In  the  examination  of  and  decision  upon  any 
Bubject  involving  religious  duty,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  we  should  so  train  our  minds  to 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  Truth  reveal- 
ed in  the  gospel,  as  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
are  consonant  with  the  Divine  will.  Whoever  has 
"  put  his  hand  to  the  plough"  with  the  earnest  de- 
sire and  determination  not  to  look  back,  must  not 


indulge  the  strong  natural  propensity  to  judge  of 
things  affecting  his  accountability  by  any  lower 
standard  than  that  will,  nor  desire  any  thing  in 
comparison  with  the  approbation  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Universe.  The  current  opinions  of  the  world, 
however  enforced  by  the  long  continued  practice 
of  fallen  man,  are  no  suflicent  evidence  of  truth  or 
right,  for  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  amongst 
men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Unwillingness  to  practice  self-denial,  and  a  de- 
termination to  shun  the  cross,  have  led  the  great 
body  of  the  christian  world  to  reject  the  require- 
ments of  the  religion  it  professes,  in  relation  to  wars 
and  fightings,  and  hence  we  find  the  teachers  of 
the  people  claiming  its  authority  therefor,  and  their 
pifpils  loudly  exulting  over  its  succesful  prosecution, 
though  it  must  ever  be  attended  with  such  appal- 
ling scenes,  as  are  thus  described  by  a  visitor  on 
the  battle  plain  at  fort  Donnelson, — often  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

"  Federals  and  rebels  were  promiscuously  mingled, 
sometimes  grappled  in  the  fierce  death-throe,  some- 
times facing  each  other  as  they  gave  and  received 
the  fatal  shot  or  thrust,  sometimes  lying  across  one 
another,  and  again  heaped  in  piles  which  lay  six  or 
seven  deep.  I  could  imagine  nothing  more  terri- 
ble than  the  silent  indications  of  agony  that  marked 
the  features  of  the  pale  corpses  which  lay  at  every 
step.  Though  dead,  and  rigid  in  every  muscle, 
they  still  writhed  and  seemed  to  turn  to  catch  the 
passing  breeze  for  a  cooling  breath.  Staring  eyes, 
gaping  mouths,  clenched  hands,  and  strangely-con- 
tracted limbs,  seemingly  drawn  into  the  smallest- 
compass,  as  if  by  a  mighty  effort  to  rend  asunder 
souie  irresistible  bond  which  held  them  down  to  the 
torture  of  which  they  died.  One  sat  against  a  tree, 
and,  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  looked  up 
into  the  sky,  as  if  to  catch  a  glance  at  its  fleeting 
spirit.  Another  clutched  the  branch  of  an  over- 
hanging tree,  and  hung  half  suspended,  as  in  the 
death  pang  he  raised  himself  partly  from  the  ground. 
The  other  hand  grasped  his  faithful  musket,  and 
the  compression  of  the  mouth  told  of  the  determi- 
nation which  would  have  been  fatal  to  a  foe  had  life 
ebbed  a  minute  later.  A  third  clung  with  both 
hands  to  a  bayonet  which  was  buried  in  the  ground, 
in  the  act  of  striking  for  the  heart  of  a  rebel  foe. 
Great  numbers  lay  in  heaps,  just  as  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  mowed  them  down,  mangling  their  forms 
into  an  almost  undistinguishable  mass.  Many  of 
our  men  had  evidently  fallen  victims  to  the  rebel 
sharpshooters,  for  they  were  pierced  through  the 
head  by  rifle  bullets,  some  in  the  forehead,  some  in 
the  eyes,  others  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  in  the 
cheeks,  and  in  the  mouth." 

What  a  picture  of  the  last  acts  and  dying  emo- 
tions of  hundreds  of  the  professed  followers  of  Him 
who  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world  and  therefore  his  servants  could  not  fight  ? 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  Oth  ult.  Par- 
liament was  opened  on  the  6th  ult.  In  the  Queen's 
speech  read  on  that  occasion,  the  recent  difficulty  with 
this  country,  was  referred  to  in  the  following  words : — 
"  A  question  of  great  importance,  which  might  have  led 
to  very  serious  consequences,  arose  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  being  the  seizure  and  forcible  removal  of  four 
passengers  from  on  board  a  British  mail  packet  by  the 
commander  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States.  That 
question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  passengers  to  British  protection,  and  by  the 
disavowal,  by  the  United  States  government,  of  the  act 
of  violence  committed  by  her  naval  officer.  The  friendly 
relations  between  lfer  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are,  therefore,  unimpaired."  Both  Houses 
of  the  British  Parliament  had  voted  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  in  response  to  her  speech.  The  vote  was  unani- 
mous. The  opposition  approved  of  the  course  of  the 
government  in  the  Trent  affair.    Lord  Derby  thought 


that  the  United  States  government  had  assented  with  a 
very  bad  grace  to  the  demands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  England,  from  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  would  not  justify  the  interference  of  the 
government,  and  that  they  would  continue  in  their  neu- 
tral course. 

Earl  Russell  stated  in  Parliament,  that  he  had  inform- 
ed the  delegates  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  who  had 
waited  upon  him  to  urge  its  recognition,  that  the  Queen 
could  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  seceded 
States  until  the  fortune  of  arms  or  a  more  peaceful  mode 
of  negotiation  shall  have  more  clearly  determined  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two  belligerents. 

The  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  American  affairs,  says, 
that  in  the  last  six  months  America  has  contrived  to 
spend  more  money  in  a  shorter  time,  and  to  less  purpose 
than  any  people  who  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  subjugation  of  the  South, 
and  the  future  Union,  has  become  impossible. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  the  rate  of  discount 
from  4|-  to  4  per  cent. 

The  French  government  has  contracted  a  loan  of  four 
millions  sterling  with  English  capitalists. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  nearly  unchanged. 
Breadstuffs  had  a  declining  tendency. 

United  States. —  Congress. — Very  little  business  has 
been  transacted  in  this  body  thus  far.  The  Treasury 
Note  bill  had  not  yet  become  a  law,  in  consequence  of 
the  two  Houses  disagreeing  on  some  of  its  features.  It 
was  expected  the  points  in  dispute  would  be  adjusted  in 
a  few  days.  The  Tax  bill  had  not  been  reported  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring it. 

The  Rebellion. — It  may  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  struggle  to  arrange  events  under  a  few 
local  heads. 

Missouri. — The  rebel  army  commanded  by  General 
Sterling  Price,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  State,  no 
considerable  organizations  of  armed  rebels  remain  within 
its  limits.  Gen.  Curtis,  with  the  Federal  forces,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  of  Price's  army,  as  far  as  Bentonville, 
Arkansas.  Many  of  the  fugitives  were  captured  in  their 
retreat,  including  Brig.  Gen.  Price,  son  of  Sterling  Price, 
and  other  officers  of  rank. 

Kentucky. — The  only  important  place  now  held  by  the 
rebels  in  Kentucky,  is  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
where  there  is  still  a  strong  force  in  a  carefully  fortified 
position.  The  Confederate  armies,  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  have  been  compelled  to  fall  back  into  Tennessee. 

Tennessee. — The  number  of  prisoners  taken  at  Fort 
Donelson,  proved  to  be  13,300.  About  a  thousand  more 
were  subsquently  captured,  and  an  equal  number  came 
in  voluntarily,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
The  captives  have  been  forwarded  to  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Fort  Wayne,  Alton,  and  other  places  for  safe  keeping. 
Clarksville,  upon  the  Cumberland  river,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Nashville,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Com.  Foote, 
on  the  20th.  The  rebels  retreated  to  Nashville,  having 
set  fire,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  citizens,  to  the 
costly  railroad  bridge  across  the  Cumberland.  A  great 
part  of  the  Confederate  troops,  which  have  been  driven 
from  Kentucky,  are  said  to  be  collected  near  Nashville, 
awaiting  the  advance  of  the  Federal  army  which  was 
expected  to  move  on  Nashville,  by  way  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Gen.  Beauregard  was  at  Nashville.  He  was  re- 
ported to  be  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  The  gun-boat 
expedition  on  the  river,  found  white  flags  flying  in  every 
direction,  with  decided  manifestations  of  Union  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  people.  Gov.  Harris  has 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  for  the  24th  of  Se- 
cond month.  Reports  were  current,  and  generally  be- 
lieved at  Louisville  on  the  24th,  that  Nashville  would 
be  surrendered  without  serious  opposition. 

Virginia. — No  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  There 
is  said  to  be  great  suffering  in  portions  of  the  State. 

South  Carolina. — Two  steamers  from  Port  Royal,  laden 
with  cotton,  have  arrived  at  New  York,  with  dates  to 
the  19th  ult.  All  was  quiet  there.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther intelligence  from  the  expedition  against  Savannah. 
The  gun-boats  met  with  several  torpedoes,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  channel  for  their  destruction.  They 
were  removed  without  injury.  There  are  reports,  by 
way  of  Norfolk,  that  Savannah  has  been  captured  by  the 
Federal  forces,  but  the  rumors  are  probably  premature. 
A  rebel  steamer  has  been  captured,  and  a  battery  placed 
on  the  island  of  Florian,  in  the  Savannah  river,  thus 
cutting  off  the  connection  between  Fort  Pulaski  and  the 
city. 

North  Carolina. — The  last  intelligence  from  General 
Burnside  shows  that  he  is  gradually  advancing  with  his 
gun-boats  up  the  Chowan  river,  towards  the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  Railroad,  which  crosses  that  river  near  its 
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head,  and  which  has  a  direct  communication  with  Nor- 
folk, distant  about  sixty  miles.  The  prisoners  taken, 
when  Roanoke  Island  was  captured,  still  remained  on 
the  island. 

Southern  Items. — Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  at 
Richmond  on  the  22d,  as  President  of  the  Confederacy 
for  the  next  six  years.  Returned  prisoners  say  that  no 
enthusiasm  whatever  marked  the  occasion.  A  deep  feel- 
ing of  despondency  seemed  to  be  prevalent.  A  procla- 
mation had  been  issued  by  Jeff.  Davis,  appointing  the 
28th  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer  through- 
out the  Confederacy.  The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  21st, 
has  a  bitter  article  on  Davis's  administration.  It  says, 
in  reference  to  the  inauguration  :  "  In  view  of  the  past, 
the  present  and  probable  future,  the  pageant  of  to-mor- 
row is  a  bitter  mockery  and  a  miserable  compensation 
for  the  ruin  of  a  free  people;"  and  "judging  by  the  re- 
sults so  far,  it  is  the  most  lamentable  failure  in  history, 
and  suggests  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  the  most  signal 
service  which  that  government  can  now  render  to  the 
country,  is  the  surrender  of  the  helm  to  abler  and  better 
hands."  There  are  now  no  Union  prisoners  at  Rich- 
mond, all  having  been  exchanged.  Some  have  yet  to  be 
forwarded  from  the  more  Southern  States.  The  Rich- 
mond Examiner  alludes  to  the  growing  Union  feeling  in 
that  city,  and  calls  attention  especially  to  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  foreign  population,  as  evinced  by  their  stub- 
born resistance  of  the  military  draft  then  in  progress. 

It  is  stated  that  a  fleet  of  powerful  and  well  construct- 
ed gun-boats  is  now  lying  at  New  Orleans,  awaiting 
orders  to  proceed  up  the  river.  There  are  eight  of  these 
boats,  all  iron  clad,  and  having  their  machinery  below 
1he  gun-decks.  They  are  commanded  by  Com.  Hollins, 
and  it  is  intimated  they  may  soon  go  up  as  high  as 
Cairo. 

The  Foreign  Slave  Trade. — Captain  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
who,  some  mouths  since,  was  convicted  at  New  York  of 
participation  in  this  nefarious  traffic,  was  executed  on 
the  21st  ulc,  in  accordance  with  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him. 

Running  the  Blockade. — Advices  from  Nassau,  N.  P., 
of  the  12ih,  state  that  the  rebel  steamer  Catawba,  with 
a  full  cargo  of  cotton,  arrived  there  on  that  date,  and 
reported  that  the  steamer  Isabel  and  another  vessel, 
both  loaded  with  cotton,  ran  the  blockade  of  Charleston 
at  the  same  time. 

Gen.  Buckner,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  foment- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Kentucky,  has  been  delivered  to  the 
U.  S.  Marshal,  on  a  warrant  issued  by  Justice  Catron. 
He  will  be  tried  in  Kentucky  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

Renewal  of  Trade  with  the  South.— About  $100,000 
worth  of  tobacco  reached  St.  Louis  last  week,  from  the 
TenDessee  river. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  400.  The  weekly  re- 
port of  the  banks  of  this  city  shows  that,  on  the  22d 
ult.,  they  held  $28,875,992  of  specie.  The  difference 
between  gold  and  paper  currency  was      per  cent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  283.  The  number 
of  marriages  during  1861,  as  reported  for  registry  at  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Health,  was  4417.  The  numberof 
births  reported  was  17,271,  viz:  9008  males  and  8263 
females.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  same  period 
was  14,468. 


GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP-HOUSE. 

The  daily  delivery  of  soup  is  large,  and  a  part  of  the 
Society's  income  being  unavailable,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  its  funds  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. The  coloured  people  not  participating  in  the 
work  connected  with  the  war,  and  their  usual  avoca- 
tions being  interrupted,  many  of  them  are  destitute  of 
the  means  of  living,  and  are  drawing  largely  on  our 
supply  of  soup.  Donations  of  articles  suitable  for  mak- 
ing soup,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  House,  No. 
16  Griscom  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,  and  in  money,  by  Jere- 
miah Hacker,  Treasurer,  Fourth  street,  below  Spruce 
street,  or  by  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 


Died,  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.  on  the  ltth  of  Eleventh 
month,  1861,  Lydia  W.  Foster,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Phebe  Foster,  aged  twenty-four  years.  She  wxs  a 
kind  and  dutiful  child,  being  religiously  inclined  from 
early  life  ;  the  loss  of  a  dear  brother  in  the  year  1854, 
greatly  tended  to  wean  her  from  the  worid,  ami  to  in- 
crease her  desire  that  she  might  become  more  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Truth.  She  had  very  humble  views  of 
herself,  and  was  concerned  not  to  appear  unto  men  to 
fast,  but  to  be  found  acceptable  to  her  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. A  diary  which  she  kept  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
life,  shows  the  watchful  state  of  Lcr  mind  from  day  to 
day.    Her  spare  hours  were  almost  exclusively  spent  in 


reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books, 
of  which  she  was  very  fond.  Her  health  gradually 
failed  for  a  year  previous  to  her  death,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  it  was  evident  to  herself  and  friends  that  she 
was  fast  declining.  She  was  impressed  in  a  dream 
nearly  two  years  before  her  close,  that  her  time  would 
be  short.  One  day  in  meeting,  the  language  constantly 
passed  through  her  mind,  "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shalt  die  and  not  live."  She  said  during  her  ill- 
ness, that  she  had  entirely  given  up  the  world,  and  de- 
sired not  to  hear  much  conversation  on  temporal  things. 
She  gave  much  good  advice  to  her  brothers  and  sister — 
among  other  things,  advising  them  not  to  devote  too 
much  time  to  reading  newspapers, and  to  spend  the  First- 
day  of  the  week  profitably — she  was  exemplary  in  these 
respects  herself.  She  was  very  calm  and  composed 
through  all  her  sickness;  her  countenance  bespeaking 
a  heavenly  tranquillity  which  nothing  seemed  to  inter- 
rupt, and  her  sufferings  being  borne  with  great  patience. 
To  a  cousin  she  said,  "  I  want  thee  to  serve  the  Lord 
now  in  thy  youthful  days,  so  that  thou  may  become  a 
useful  member  of  our  Society — we  are  placed  here  only 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  world  to  come. — I 
want  thee  so  to  live  that  we  may  meet  where  there  is  no 
more  sorrow  sighing,  but  all  is  loveand  peace — how 
joyful  to  think  of — I  hope  to  meet  the  dear  ones  that 
have  gone  before  me,  but  the  most  joyful  of  all,  is  the 
thought  of  seeing  the  face  of  my  dear  Saviour."  To 
her  sister,  [now  the  only  surviving  one,)  she  said,  "  I 
believe  there  were  never  two  sisters  more  attached  to 
each  other  than  we  are,  and  I  know  it  will  be  very  hard 
for  thee  to  give  me  up, — I  want  thee  to  be  resigned  and 
look  to  the  Lord  for  help,  and  He  will  be  thy  Friend 
and  present  Helper  in  every  needful  time."  To  two 
young  friends  she  said,  "  My  dear  cousins,  1  expect  soon 
to  leave  this  world,  not  with  regret,  but  with  pleasure, 
for  I  hope  to  receive  a  crown  of  righteousness  that 
fadeth  not  away,  I  see  nothing  in  this  world  worth 
living  for,  and  I  want  you  so  to  live  that  we  may  meet 
in  a  better  place.  I  know  there  are  many  tempta- 
tions in  the  place  where  you  live,  but  if  you  will  apply 
to  the  Lord  for  help,  he  will  enable  you  to  overcome  all 
evil.  Plainness  of  dress  and  address  is  as  a  hedge  about 
us  ;  I  know  it  by  experience — don't  be  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  troubles  in  society,  for  the  Truth  is  the 
same  no  was  ever;  I  wantyou  to  take  up  the  cross  and  bear 
it  at  all  times  and  in  all  companies, — I  have  always  done 
so."  She  encouraged  her  young  friends  generally,  not  to 
let  in  discouragements  on  account  of  the  dark  times, 
saying,  "  If  you  are  only  as  faithful  as  ancient  Friends, 
you  may  be  as  good."  To  her  mother  she  said,  "  I 
hope  thou  wilt  continue  to  be  faithful,  and  thou  wilt  be 
carried  through  thy  many  trials  and  receive  a  crown  at 
last."  The  following  is  the  last  record  in  her  Diary, 
dated  Eighth  month,  1861. — "  What  a  merciful  Saviour 
we  have  to  do  with;  how  kindly  he  has  cared  for  me 
through  the  whole  of  my  sickness  ;  how  can  I  praise  him 
enough  !  I  have  felt  so  peaceful  and  quiet,  nothing  seems 
to  disturb  me.  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet  and  left  every- 
thing in  his  hands,  believing  he  would  do  right. 
Through  the  help  of  my  Saviour  I  can  now  give  up  all, 
even  my  dear  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  I  do  believe  I  shall  land 
there  at  last — that  an  acceptance  will  be  granted  me." 
She  continued  in  the  same  quiet  and  trustful  spirit  to 
the  close,  was  sensible  when  the  time  of  her  departure 
had  come,  said  she  was  ready,  and  desired  that  quiet- 
ness should  be  observed  in  the  ro  im.  A  few  minutes 
after  taking  a  last  affectionate  leave  of  the  family,  she 
passed  away  without  groan  or  struggle.  We  feel  that 
this  language  of  the  dear  Saviour  is  indeed  applicable 
to  her,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God." 

 -,  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh 

month,  1861,  Temperance  Perry,  wife  of  Charles  Perry, 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Phebe  Foster,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  her  life,  being  con- 
cerned to  live  near  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good.  She 
was  uncommonly  docile  and  mature  in  early  life,  appear- 
ing to  have  little  or  no  relish  for  those  amusements  of 
which  children  are  usually  fond,  and  being  early  visited 
by  the  Day-spring  from  on  high,  she  chose  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  religious  and  experienced.  She  was  the 
eldest  of  eight  children,  and  was  a  comfort  and  help  to 
her  parents  in  bringing  up  the  younger  ones,  being  often 
left  in  care  of  ttiem  whilst  her  parents  were  from  home 
attending  meetings.  In  this  trust  she  was  judicious, 
and  faithful  far  beyond  her  years*  She  was  very  ex- 
emplary in  her  conduct  and  conversation,  her  words  be- 
ing few.  With  a  delicate  physical  constitution,  she  was 
endowed  with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  seasoned 
with  cheerfulness  and  religious  weight.  She  sometimes 
felt  a  religious  concern  for  others,  and  endeavoured  to 


help  them  by  a  word  of  caution  or  encouragement,  af 

she  felt  to  be  required.  These  efforts  were  always  w'el! 
received,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  have  a  marked 
effect  for  good.  She  endured  a  lingering  disease  of  neai 
three  years  duration  with  exemplary  patience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will.  The  latter  part  of  the  tim{ 
was  rendered  more  trying  by  the  decline  of  a  dear  sis- 
ter, whom  she  was  unable  to  visit  for  some  months, 
and  whose  close  preceded  her  own  by  about  two  weeks, 
Messages  of  love  and  sympathy  often  passed  between 
them,  and  when  informed  of  dear  Lydia's  removal,  she 
quietly  said,  "  Well,  then  she  is  released  from  all  her 
sufferings."  Her  only  surviving  sister  coming  to  see 
her,  addressing  her  as  "  my  poor  stripped  sister,"  she 
said,  "  Be  cheerful,  go  about  the  house  cheerfully,  it  is 
thy  duly  to  be  cheerful."  Three  days  before  her  depar- 
ture, she  requested  herhusband,  and  two  elder  children, 
to  sit  down  by  her  bedside,  and  after  a  time  of  silence,  she 
very  feelingly  but  calmly  and  impressively  said  to  the 
children,  "It  is  not  because  it  has  not  cost  me  a  great 
deal  to  give  you  up,  that  I  can  now  speak  of  it  without 
tears,  but  I  believe  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  you  with- 
out me,  or  he  would  have  preserved  my  life.  Put  your 
whole  trust  in  Him  and  he  will  never,  never  leave  you 
nor  forsake  you."  After  an  impressive  pause  of  several 
minutes  she  said,  "I  have  no  words  for  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  myprecious  companion  ;"  and  then,  as  ifsuddenly 
comforted  with  the  thought,  she  added  in  more  animated 
tones,  "  but  I  will  pray  the  Lord  to  support  him."  Soon 
after,  she  gave  some  directions  concerning  her  children,! 
and  seeing  her  husband  much  affected,  said  to  him,  "  Doj0,8^ 
not  grieve  ;  we  shall  soon  meet  again."  To  a  neighbour 
who  watched  with  her,  she  said  that  "she  believed  she 
was  nearly  through  with  this  world,"  and  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  whether  she  was  not  reconciled,  she  replied 
that  "  she  was  reconciled,  and  more  than  reconciled 
— that  she  was  happy."  She  said  that  all  care  foi 
her  children  was  now  taken  away — that  at  times  sh{ 
was  astonished  that  she  had  been  enabled  so  entirelj 
to  give  them  up.  She  added  that  "she  had  passec 
through  many  trials  and  temptations,  but  had  over 
come  them  all ;  that  she  felt  that  she  should  not  b< 
saved  through  her  own  merits,  but  through  Christ,  ye 
that  she  had  tried  to  do  right."  To  another,  whcL^ 
expressed  his  sorrow  to  find  her  so  low,  she  replied, 
cannot  say  that  I  could  wish  it  otherwise."  She  con 
tinued  in  this  happy  and  triumphant  state,  enduring  al 
her  sufferings,  whierfwere  great,  with  cheerful  compo 
sure,  until  the  day  of  her  departure.  On  the  mornin 
of  that  day,  it  was  evident  she  was  fast  failing,  anc 
about  11  o'clock,  after  having  her  pillows  adjusted  sh 
said,  "Now,  I  believe  I  shall  go  soon."  Immediate! 
she  became  distressed  from  inability  to  raise  from  th< 
lungs,  and  although  her  suffering  was  great, yet  most  o 
the  time  her  countenance  wore  a  serene  and  happy  ex 
pression.  She  was  perfectly  sensible  but  unable  to  speak  ^ 
When  asked  by  her  mother  if  she  was  happy,  she  res 
ponded  by  a  look  and  a  motion  that  she  was,  as  intelli 
gibly  as  words  could  have  done.  It  was  not  suppose 
that  she  would  be  able  to  speak  again,  but  sometim 
after  this,  in  a  melodious  voice  raised  above  her  usua 
tone  and  perfectly  distinct,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  the  joy 
pure,  bright,  undefiled  joy  of  that  holy  habitation  in ti 
which  I  am  about  to  enter,"  adding,  "  all  is  love  there 
The  substance  of  this  she  repeated  several  times  in  th 
same  distinct  and  pleasant  tones — after  which  sh 
uttered  no  more  that  could  be  connected,  and  abou 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  her  purifiei 
spirit  took  its  flight. 

 ,on  the  12th  of  First  month,  1862,  aged  abou 

seventy-four  years,  Rachel,  wife  of  Jacob  Haines,  a  be 
loved  memberand  elder  of  Muncy  Particular  and  Month! 
.Meeting.  In  early  life  she  submitted  to  the  heart  chang 
ing  power  of  Divine  grace,  and  endeavouring  to  keej 
under  its  sanctifying  operations,  became  qualified  fo 
usefulness  in  her  family,  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  thi 
church,  and  was  enabled  to  occupy  the  sphere  allotte 
by  her  Divine  Master,  with  consistency  and  propriety 
She  was  adorned  by  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  careful 
guard  the  outgoing  of  the  lips,  to  avoid  speaking  evil  c 
any;  ever  ready  to  entertain  strangers,  especially  th 
Lord's  servants,  and  with  Christian  kindness  to  minis 
ter  to  the  comfort  and  the  wants  of  the  destitute 
Toward  the  close  of  life  the  watchful  state  of  her  min 
was  peculiarly  observable,  often  appearing  to  be  gathere 
int6  inward  stillness  and  waiting  on  the  Lord,  nnd.thoug 
the  final  summons  came  suddenly,  her  friends  have  thf"^ 
consoling  belief  that,  as  a  servant  in  waiting,  she  wa 
found  ready,  and  is  entered  with  her  Lord  into  his  res 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  First  month,  1862,  at  the  resi 

dence  of  his  brother,  James  Lee,  in  Exeter,  Berks  Co.,  Pa 
Samcel  Lee,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  MoiP'li 
gan  Co.,  Ohio. 
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From  the  Christian  Observer. 

ejihe  Life  of  Columbus,  and  its  Disregarded  Lessons. 

I'd  (Continued  from  page  202.) 

j  Columbus  was,  amidst  all  the  superstition  of  his 

2  ge,  a  sincerely  religious  man.  He  must  have  had, 
^  ilso,  some  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ,  if  it  be  truly 
k  tated  of  him  that  "  he  met  the  dignified  ecclesias- 
je  lies  on  their  own  ground ;  pouring  forth  many 
E  magnificent  texts  of  Scripture,  and  predictions  of 
"he  prophets,  which  he  regarded  as  types  and  an- 
j  mnciations  of  the  sublime  discovery  which  he  pro- 

tosed."  Yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he 
aiad  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ.  He 
|J  lad  either  never  seen,  or  else  had  overlooked,  the 

1  ast  lessons  of  the  wisest  of  men.    A  serious  con- 

2  ideration  of  the  recorded  experience  of  the  great 
U  ting  of  Israel,  if  rightly  taken  to  heart,  might  have 
a  aved  Columbus  years  of  anguish  and  of  bitter 
-  ufferiog.  His  whole  soul  seemed  bent  upon  be- 
m  oming  a  prince ; — upon  rising  to  high  estate,  and 
■t  iccumulating  great  wealth.  Had  he  contemplated 
i  vitb  the  religious  feeling  which  generally  distin- 
guished him  the  confessions  of  King  Solomon,  they 
"•'oust  have  given  to  his  heart  some  juster  notions  of 

the  True  Wisdom.  For  all  that  he  desired,  the 
•j,  tsraelitish  king  had  possessed  in  the  fullest  abun- 
■b  iance.  He  himself  says,  "  I  was  king  over  Israel 
oc  jn  Jerusalem  ; — I  made  me  great  works ;  I  builded 
-:  ne  houses;  I  planted  me  vineyards  ;  I  had  great 
5(  possessions ;  I  gathered  me  silver  and  gold,  and 
i  he  peculiar  treasure  of  kings  and  of  the  provinces. 
i|  So  I  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all  that 
;j'vere  before  me:  also  my  wisdom  remained  with 
*  ne.  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands 

lad  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had  labour- 
iei  d  to  do  :  —  and,  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexa- 
eij  ion  of  spirit."    It  was  this  one  lesson  which  Co- 

umbus  needed.    He  had  the  noble  enthusiasm  of 

:  great  discoverer,  but  with  it  was  mingled  the 
jj,  ueaner  craving  for  earthly  honours,  titles,  rank, 
itf  ^nd  great  possessions.  This  lowered  his  character, 
:  nd  the  "strifes  and  emulations"  into  which  it  led 
re|iim,  made  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  one  long 
,t  eries  of  painful  struggles  and  unmerited  woes. 
,i  We  left  Columbus,  however,  on  his  journey  out 
^  if  Spain,  in  1492,  to  seek  for  better  entertainment 
!ii  D  some  other  court.  But  it  was  the  will  of  Cod 
?a  bat  Spain,  and  not  France  or  England,  should, 
l',r  or  two  or  three  centuries,  possess  the  wealth  of 
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Mexico  and  Peru.  Hence,  the  disconsolate  pro- 
jector, while  in  the  act  of  leaving  Spain,  was  sud- 
denly recalled,  and  found  all  his  demands  at  once 
conceded.  An  ardent  admirer  of  Columbus,  and 
one  who  had  entire  faith  in  his  project,  rushed  for- 
ward, after  the  Genoese  navigator  had  actually 
departed  for  France ;  and  passionately  entreated 
Queen  Isabella  not  to  forfeit  so  great  a  glory  as 
was  tendered  to  her.  The  appeal  succeeded — 
Columbus  was  overtaken  and  brought  back,  and 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1492,  the  final  agreement 
was  signed,  by  which  this  poor  Genoese,  who  pro- 
bably scarcely  knew  where  to  find  food  or  cloth- 
ing, was  invested  with  the  viceroyalty  of  a  new 
world.  On  his  side  we  see  nothing  but  a  grand 
idea,  an  enthusiastic  resolve.  Means  he  had  none  ; 
these  were  to  be  furnished  to  him  by  the  Spanish 
king  and  queen.  Yet,  simply  for  propounding  this 
one  idea,  and  offering  his  own  services  in  carrying 
it  out,  he  demanded  and  obtained  "  the  office  of 
high-admiral  in  all  the  lands  and  continents  which 
he  might  discover  or  acquire ;  also,  the  office  of 
viceroy  and  governor-general  over  all  the  said 
lands  and  continents,  with  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating all  the  provincial  governors,  under  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Spanish  sovereigns." 

The  remaining  provisoes  were  equally  pretentious 
on  his  part;  making  him  the  actual  sovereign  of 
these  unknown  lands,  which  others  were  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  means  of  discovering. 

Now  to  these  demands  many  plain  and  palpable 
objections  will  instantly  occur.  The  one  pursuit  for 
which  Columbus  was  well  fitted  was  that  of  a  dis- 
coverer; and,  in  fact,  it  was  to  this  work  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  really  devoted.  But  the 
work  of  an  exploring  navigator,  and  that  of  a  vice- 
roy and  governor-general,  are  entirely  different, — 
so  different  as  to  be  practically  incompatible.  And 
it  was  the  attempt  to  unite  the  two,  that  consti- 
tuted the  main  difficulty  of  Columbus's  subsequent 
life  ;  and  gave  rise  to  more  than  half  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  distresses. 

Again  :  it  was  Columbus'  firm  belief  that  it  was 
to  Asia, — to  a  land  of  great  khans  and  moguls,  of 
wealth  and  settled  government, — that  his  course 
was  directed.  He  knew  not,  he  never  dreamed, 
'that  his  actual  landing  would  be  among  tribes  of 
naked  savages.  Yet  did  he  calmly  propose  to  take 
into  his  possession  those  great  Asiatic  kingdoms  of 
which  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville  had  spoken; 
and  with  three  small  vessels,  and  about  a  hundred 
men,  to  make  himself  lord,  grand-admiral,  and 
viceroy  of  the  empire  of  China  !  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  had  things  turned  out  as  Columbus  ex- 
pected, a  Chinese  or  Japanese  prison  would  proba- 
bly have  been  his  residence  for  the  brief  remain- 
der of  his  life.  That  his  whole  project  was  not 
thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  arose  from  the  fact,  that 
the  real  state  of  things  was  wholly  different  from 
what  he  had  supposed  ;  and  that  his  landing,  when 
actually  effected,  was  not  upon  a  wealthy  and  civi- 
lized Asiatic  continent,  but  among  the  naked  In- 
dians  of  the  American  islands. 

However,  having  thus  obtained  his  desire,  little 
knowing  what  "  apples  of  Sodom"  he  was  eagerly 
grasping,  Columbus  set  forth ;  quitted  Palos  on 
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the  3rd  of  August,  1492;  landing  on  an  island 
which  he  called  San  Salvador,  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober. And  here  we  meet  with  the  first  exhibition 
of  his  eager  desire  for  greatness,  in  that,  the  mo- 
ment he°had  landed  on  this  insignificant  spot, 
among  wild  Indians,  he  forthwith  called  upon  all 
present  "  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as 
admiral  and  viceroy,  representing  the  persons  of 
the  sovereigns." 

Soon  leaving  this  newly  discovered  island,  the 
voyagers  proceeded  onwards  to  the  more  important 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  Here  they  found, 
indeed,  great  and  valuable  territories,  of  which 
they  took  possession ;  and  on  the  latter  of  which 
Columbus  raised  a  fort.  Leaving  here  a  few  men, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1493,  the  admiral  quit- 
ted the  American  seas  for  Europe;  arriving  in 
Lisbon  early  in  March ;  and  proceeding  onwards 
till,  in  April,  he  presented  himself  before  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabel  in  Barcelona.  Here,  doubtless, 
was  the  meridian  splendor  of  his  life,  so  far  as  out- 
ward pomp  and  show  and  seeming  glory  could  gra- 
tify and  content  the  heart  of  man.  Yet  was  hollow- 
ness  and  falsehood  in  everything  beneath  the  sur- 
face. With  the  queen,  indeed,  sincerity  and  truth 
existed  ;  but  Ferdinand  had  never  heartily  con- 
sented to  Columbus'  demands,  and  soon  found 
means  to  nullify  all  his  concessions;  while,  among 
the  courtiers  generally,  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the 
"  upstart  foreigner"  were  universal. 

An  otherwise  slight  circumstance  seems  to  ex- 
hibit, at  this  point,  the  self-worship,  the  self-seek- 
ing, which  was  the  one  unfavourable  feature  in 
Columbus'  character.  A  pension  had  been  pro- 
mised to  the  man  who  should  first  descry  the  west- 
ern land.  A  sailor,  one  of  the  crew,  who  had  first 
hailed  the  land,  expected  this  honour  and  reward. 
But  Columbus  himself,  on  the  previous  evening,  had 
seen  a  light  on  the  waters,  and  had  pointed  it  out 
to  a  companion.  On  this  ground,  the  pension  was 
adjudged  to  the  admiral,  and  the  poor  sailor,  in  a 
passion  of  anger  and  disappointment,  foreswore  his 
country,  and  fled  to  Africa. 

But  now,  amidst  acclamations  of  joy  on  all  sides, 
the  second  expedition  was  rapidly  prepared.  On 
the  25th  of  September,  1493,  the  bay  of  Cadiz 
saw  a  squadron  of  three  large  ships,  and  fourteen 
smaller  ones,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  surround- 
ing "  the  admiral"  on  his  second  voyage.  Lust  for 
gold  was  the  prevalent  feature  with  all ;  and  all 
were  confident  of  realizing  enormous  riches.  The 
golden  visions  of  Columbus  had  seized  hold  upon 
all  imaginations ;  he  himself  was  so  carried  away 
by  these  baseless  fancies,  as  to  vow  to  furnish, 
within  seven  years,  an  army  of  four  thousand 
horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  Nothing  could  more  vividly  show 
the  excited  state  of  his  mind  than  this  monstrous 
speculation.  All  the  lands  he  had  yet  discovered 
were  peopled  by  naked  Indians,  wholly  destitute  of 
wealth.  Yet,  with  this  fact  before  him,  this  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  man,  who  died,  after  all,  in  the 
deepest  poverty,  deemed  himself  the  possessor  of  the 
wealth  of  empires.  There  was  nothing  mean  or 
sordid  in  his  views ;  he  was  magnificent  in  his  plans 
and  purposes  ;  but  still,  to  be  great,  and  to  do  great 
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things,  was  the  temptation  which  ruled  and  over- 
balanced his  mind. 

This  second  voyage  of  Columbus  extended  from 
September,  1493,  until  June,  1496;  and  it  might 
have  served  to  prove  to  the  enthusiastic  navigator 
bow  different  is  the  reality  of  a  course  of  ambition 
from  the  romance  which  imagination  so  vividly 
portrays.  More  islands  were  explored  ;  the  main- 
land of  America  being  still  not  even  imagined  by 
Columbus  or  any  of  his  followers.  But  the  glorious 
expectations  of  enormous  wealth  which  Columbus 
had  himself  encouraged,  and  which  had  filled  his 
vessels  with  greedy  hidalgos,  who  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  easy  and  abundant  gains,  were  all 
grievously  dissipated.  Cuba,  Hispauiola,  Jamaica, 
and  G  audaloupe  were  not,  to  any  great  extent,  gold- 
producing  countries.  Provisions  for  so  large  a  body 
of  adventurers  soon  ran  short ;  and  Columbus  was 
obliged  to  order  and  compel  his  followers  to  labour 
jor  the  production  of  food.  Great  indignation  was 
excited  among  the  hidalgos  or  gentry;  insurrec- 
tions and  conspiracies  broke  out ;  bitter  complaints 
were  carried  home  to  Spain,  and  in  1495,  Juan 
Aguado,  in  manifest  contravention  of  the  agree- 
ment which  the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  signed, 
was  sent  out  to  investigate  his  conduct.  From  the 
very  commencement,  the  "  demand"  of  Columbus 
had  been  that  he  should  be  supreme,  under  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  all  the  lands  which  he  should 
discover.  Yet  here  was  a  man  sent  forth,  under 
royal  authority,  to  receive  complaints  against  him. 
Could  there  be  a  stronger  or  a  more  instructive 
proof  of  the  intrinsic  folly  and  emptiness  of  all  such 
"  demands"  and  "  conventions?" 

Very  naturally  we  next  hear  that  Columbus, 
grieved  and  indignant  at  such  a  proceeding,  re- 
solved himself  to  return  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  the 
accusations  which  Aguado  had  received  from 
crowds  of  discontented  persons.  He  lai.ded  in 
Spain,  on  this,  his  second  return,  in  far  different 
guise  from  that  in  which  he  had  presented  himself 
on  his  first.  Not  now  in  the  splendor  of  a  warrior 
on  his  day  of  triumph,  but  clad  in  the  humble  garb 
of  a  Franciscan  monk.  "  The  change  agreed  but 
too  well  with  his  faded  hopes  and  altered  prospects 
Of  the  dreams  of  conquest  and  glory  which  had 
filled  his  mind,  how  little  had  been  realized,  and 
how  much  of  suffering  and  disappointment  had 
been  endured."  The  aspect  of  his  companions, 
also,  told  a  like  tale.  From  his  shattered  vessels 
"  a  feeble  train  of  wretched  men  crawled  forth, 
emaciated  by  the  diseases  of  the  colony,  and  by 
the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  and  who  had  nothing 
to  relate  but  tales  of  sickness,  poverty,  and  disap- 
pointment." 

(To  bo  concluded.) 


Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

"We  therefore  dismiss  the  dispensation  of  Moses 
from  any  participation  in  the  argument.  What- 
ever it  allowed,  or  whatever  it  prohibited  in  rela- 
tion to  war,  we  do  not  inquire.  We  ask  only  what 
Christianity  allows  and  prohibits,  and  by  this  we 
determine  the  question. — It  is  the  more  necessary 
to  point  out  the  inapplicability  of  these  arguments 
from  the  Old  Testament,  because  there  are  some 
persons  of  desultory  modes  of  thinking,  who  find 
that  war  is  allowed  in  "  the  Bible,"  and  who  for- 
get to  inquire  into  the  present  authority  of  the  per- 
mission. 

There  are  some  persons  who  suppose  themselves 
sufficiently  justified  in  their  approbation  of  war,  by 
the  example  of  men  of  piety  of  our  own  times. 
The  argument,  as  an  argument,  is  of  little  concern  ; 
but  every  thing  is  important  that  makes  us  acquies- 
cent in  war.    Here  arc  men,  say  they,  who  make 


the  knowledge  of  their  duties  the  great  object  of 
their  study,  and  yet  these  men  engage  in  war  with- 
out any  doubt  of  its  lawfidness.  All  this  is  true ; 
and  it  is  true  also,  that  some  good  men  have  ex- 
pressly inculcated  the  lawfulness  of  war  ;  and  it  is 
true  also,  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land specifically  assert  it.  But  what,  if  it  should 
have  come  to  pass,  that  "  blindness  in  part,  hath 
happened  unto  Israel  !" 

What  is  the  argument?  That  good  men  liave 
engaged  in  war,  and  therefore  that  Christianity 
allows  it  They  who  satisfy  themselves  with  such 
reasoning,  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  who  volun- 
tarily passes  over  the  practice  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  Christianity,  and  attempts  to  defend  him- 
self by  the  practice  of  after  and  darker  ages,  has 
obviously  no  other  motive  than  that  he  finds  his 
religion,  when  vitiated  and  corrupt,  more  suitable 
to  his  purpose  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  purity. 
This  state  of  imperfection  and  impurity  has  diffused 
an  influence  upon  the  good,  as  upon  the  bad.  I 
question  not  that  some  christians  of  the  present  day 
who  defend  war,  believe  they  act  in  accordance  with 
their  religion ;  just  as  I  question  not  that  many, 
who  zealously  bore  fagots  to  the  stake  of  the  chris- 
tian martyrs,  believed,  so  too.  The  time  has  been, 
when  those  who  killed  good  men  thought  "  they 
did  God  service."  But  let  the  succeeding  declara- 
tion be  applied  by  our  present  objectors, — "  These 
things  will  they  do  unto  you,  because  they  have  not 
known  the  Father  nor  Me."  Here,  then,  appears 
to  be  our  error — that  we  do  not  estimate  the  conduct 
of  men  by  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  but  that  we 
reduce  the  standard  of  the  gospel  to  the  conduct  of 
men.  That  good  men  should  fail  to  conform  to 
the  perfect  purity  of  Christianity,  or  to  perceive  it, 
need  not  be  wondered,  for  we  have  sufficient  ex- 
amples of  it.  Good  men  in  past  ages  allowed  many 
things  as  permitted  by  Christianity,  which  we  con- 
demn, and  shall  for  ever  condemn.  In  the  present 
day  there  are  many  questions  of  duty  on  which  men 
of  piety  disagree.  If  their  authority  be  rejected  by 
us  on  other  points  of  practice,  why  is  it  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  war?  Especially  why  do  we 
insist  on  their  decisions,  when  they  differ  in  their 
decisions  themselves?  If  good  men  have  allowed 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  good  men  have  also  denied 
it.  We  are  therefore  again  refered  to  the  simple 
evidence  of  religion  ;  an  evidence  which  it  will  al- 
ways be  found  wise  to  admit,  and  dangerous  to 
question. 

There  is.  however,  one  argument  brought  against 
us,  which  if  it  be  just,  precludes  at  once  all  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject ; — That  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  rules  which  apply  to  us  as  individu- 
als, and  rules  which  apply  to  us  as  subjects  of  the 
state ;  and  that  the  pacific  injunctions  of  Christ 
from  the  mount,  and  all  the  other  kindred  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  of  the  christian  Scriptures, 
li3ve  no  reference  to  our  conduct  as  members  of  the 
political  body.  This  is  the  argument  to  which  the 
greatest  importance  is  attached  by  the  advocates 
of  war,  and  by  which  thinking  men  are  chiefly  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  its  lawfulness.  Iu  reality, 
some  of  those  who  think  most  acutely  upon  the  sub- 
ject, acknowledge  that  the  peaceable,  forbearing, 
forgiving  dispositions  of  christiauity,  are  absolutely 
obligatory  upon  individuals  in  their  full  extent,  and 
this  acknowledgment  1  would  entreat  the  reader 
to  bear  in  his  recollection. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  proof  of  the  rectitude 
of  this  distinction,  must  be  expected  of  those  who 
make  it.  General  rules  arc  laid  dowu  by  ehris- 
tianity,  of  which,  in  some  cases,  the  advocate  of 
war  denies  the  applicability.  He,  therefore,  is  to 
produce  the  reason  and  the  authority  for  exception. 
Now  we  would  remind  him  that  general  rules  arc 


binding,  unless  their  inapplicability  can  be  clearly 
shown.  We  would  remind  him  that  the  general 
rules  in  question,  are  laid  down  by  the  commis- 
sioned ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself ;  and  we  would  recommend  him,  there- 
fore, to  hesitate  before  he  institutes  exceptions  to 
those  rules,  upon  any  authority  inferior  to  the  au- 
thority which  made  them. 

The  foundation  for  the  distinction  between  the 
duties  of  individuals  and  those  of  communities, 
must,  we  suppose,  be  sought  in  one  of  these  two 
positions  : 

1.  That  as  no  law  exists,  of  general  authority 
amongst  nations,  by  which  one  state  is  protected 
from  the  violence  of  another,  it  is  necessary  that 
each  independent  community  should  protect  itself; 
and  that  the  security  of  a  nation  cannot  sometimes 
be  maintained  otherwise  than  by  war. 

2.  That  as  the  general  utility  and  expediency 
of  actions  is  the  foundation  of  their  moral  qualities, 
and  as  it  is  sometimes  most  conducive  to  general 
utility  and  expediency  that  there  should  be  a  war, 
war  is,  therefore,  sometimes  lawful. 

The  first  of  these  positions  will  probably  be  thus 
enforced.  If  an  individual  suffers  aggression,  there 
is  a  Power  to  which  he  can  apply  that  is  above 
himself,  and  above  the  aggressor  ;  a  power  by  which 
the  bad  passions  of  those  around  him  are  restrained 
or  by  which  their  aggressions  are  punished.  But 
amongst  nations  there  is  no  acknowledged  superior 
or  common  arbitrator. — Even  if  there  were,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  its  decisions  could  be  enforced, 
but  by  the  sword.  War,  therefore,  is  the  only 
means  which  one  nation  possesses  of  protecting  it- 
self from  the  aggression  of  another. 

This,  certainly,  is  plausible  reasoning ;  but  it  hap- 
pens to  this  argument  as  to  many  others,  that  it 
assumes  that  as  established,  which  has  not  been 
proved,  and  upon  the  proof  of  which  the  truth  of 
the  whole  argument  depends.  It  assumes,  That 
the  reason  why  an  individual  is  not  permitted  to 
use  violence,  is  that  the  laws  will  use  it  for  him. 
And  in  this  the  fallacy  of  the  position  consists ;  for 
the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  forbearance  in  private 
life,  is  not  that  the  laws  will  punish  aggression,  but 
that  Christianity  requires  forbearance.  Undoubt- 
edly, if  the  existence  of  a  common  arbitrator  were 
the  foundation  of  the  duty,  the  duty  would  not  be 
binding  upon  nations.  But  that  which  we  require 
to  be  proved  is  this — that  Christianity  exonerates 
nations  from  those  duties  which  she  has  imposed 
upon  individuals.  This,  the  present  argument  does 
not  prove;  and,  in  truth,  with  a  singular  unhap- 
piness  in  its  application,  it  assumes,  in  effect,  that 
she  has  imposed  these  duties  upon  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

If  it  be  said  that  Christianity  allows  to  indivi- 
duals some  degree  and  kind  of  resistance,  and  that 
some  resistance  is  therefore  lawful  to  states,  we  do 
not  deny  it.  But  if  it  be  said  that  the  degree  of 
lawful  resistance  extends  to  the  slaughter  of  our 
fellow  christians — that  it  extends  to  war — we  do 
deny  it :  We  say  that  the  rules  of  Christianity  can- 
not, by  any  possible  latitude  of  interpretation,  be 
made  to  extend  to  it.  The  duty  of  forbearance 
then,  is  antecedent  to  all  considerations  respecting 
the  condition  of  man ;  aud  whether  he  be  under 
the  protection  of  laws  or  not,  the  duty  of  forbear- 
ance is  imposed. 

The  only  truth  which  appears  to  be  elicited  by 
the  present  argument,  is,  that  the  difficulty  of  obey- 
ing the  forbearing  rules  of  Christianity,  is  greater 
iu  the  case  of  nations  than  in  the  case  of  indivi- 
duals :  The  obligation  to  obey  them  is  the  same  in 
both.  Nor  let  any  one  urge  the  difficulty  of  obe- 
dience in  opposition  to  the  duty;  for  he  who  does 
I  this,  has  yet  to  learn  one  of  the  most  awful  rules 
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of  his  religion — a  rule  that  was  enforced  by  the 
precepts,  and  more  especially  by  the  final  example, 
of  Christ,  of  apostles,  and  of  martyrs,  the  rule  which 
requires  that  we  should  be  "  obedient  even  unto 
death." 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  believe 
the  difficulty  of  forbearance  would  be  as  great  in 
practice  as  it  is  great  in  theory.  We  hope  here- 
after to  show  that  it  promotes  our  interests  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  fulfils  our  duties. 

The  rectitude  of  the  distinction  between  rules 
which  apply  to  individuals  and  rules  which  apply 
to  states,  is  thus  maintained  by  Dr.  Paley  on  the 
principle  of  expediency. 

"  The  only  distinction,"  says  he  "  that  exists  be- 
tween the  case  of  independent  states  and  indepen- 
dent individuals,  is  founded  in  this  circumstance ; 
that  the  particular  consequence  sometimes  appears 
to  exceed  the  value  of  the  general  rule  ;"  or,  in  less 
technical  words,  that  a  greater  disadvantage  may 
arise  from  obeying  the  commands  of  Christianity, 
than  from  transgressing  them.    Expediency,  it  is 
said,  is  the  test  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  our  duty.    If  we  believe  that  it  will  be  most 
expedient  to  disregard  the  general  obligations  of 
Christianity,  that  belief  is  the  justifying  motive  of 
disregarding  them.    Dr.  Paley  proceeds  to  say, 
f  In  the  transactions  of  private  persons,  no  advan- 
tage that  results  from  the  breach  of  a  general  law 
of  justice,  can  compensate  to  the  public  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law  ;  in  the  concerns  of  empire  this 
may  sometimes  be  doubted."    He  says  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  "  the  magnitude  of  the  particular 
evil  induces  us  to  call  in  question  the  obligation  of 
the  general  rule."    "  Situations  may  be  feigned, 
and  consequently  may  possibly  arise,  in  which  the 
general  tendency  is  outweighed  by  the  enormity  of 
the  particular  mischief."    Of  the  doubts  which  must 
arise  as  to  the  occasions  when  the  "  obligation"  of 
christian  laws  ceases,  he  however  says  that  "  moral 
philosophy  furnishes  no  precise  solution;"  and  he 
candidly  acknowledges  "  the  danger  of  leaving  it 
to  the  sufferer  to  decide  upon  the  comparison  of 
particular  and  general  consequences,  and  the  still 
greater  danger  of  such  decisions  being  drawn  into 
future  precedents.    If  treaties,  for  instance,  be  no 
longer  binding  than  while  they  are  convenient,  or 
until  the  inconveniency  ascend  to  a  certain  poiut 
(which  must  be  fixed  by  the  judgment,  or  rather  by 
the  feelings  of  the  complaining  party), — one,  and 
almost  the  only  method  of  averting  or  closing  the 
calamities  of  war,  of  preventing  or  putting  a  stop 
to  the  destruction  of  mankind,  is  lost  to  the  world 
for  ever."    And  in  retrospect  of  the  indcterminate- 
ness  of  these  rules  of  conduct,  he  says  finally, 
"  these,  however,  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
calculation  is  to  be  formed." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


heavy  cannon  or  thunder,  and  leaving  a  trail  of  fire 
the  whole  distance,  and  "  straighter  than  a  gun- 
barrel,"  which  was  several  minutes  in  losing  its 
brightness  ;  and  when  it  did  finally  fade,  there  re- 
mained a  train  of  smoke  of  the  exact  appearance, 
for  volume  and  colour,  of  that  emitted  from  an  or- 
dinary stove-pipe  when  there  is  a  newiy-built  fire 
in  cold  weather.  A  small  meteoric  stone  fell  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  just  above  Springfield,  Mass., 
at  about  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  January  12th, 
barely  missing  a  boy  who  was  skating  down  from 
Chicopee.  Upon  going  to  pick  it  up  it  burned  his 
hand  ;  but  it  was  afterward  chopped  out  of  the  ice, 
into  which  it  had  melted. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Quakerism — Christianity. 
The  following,  extracted  from  a  recent  periodi- 
cal, is  commended  to  the  serious  perusal  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend."  Would  that  the  eye 
were  anointed  to  see,  and  the  ear  opened  to  bear 
the  things  which  so  greatly  belong  to  our  peace. 
That  thus  we  might  be  induced  individually  to 
rally  to  the  standard  we  are  so  unquestionably 
called  to  uphold  before  it  be  too  late.  "  For,  why 
should  we  be  as  one  that  turneth  aside  by  the 
flocks  of  thy  companions?" 

"  Quakerism  can  never  die  ;  for  it  is  Christianity 
revealed  afresh  in  apostolic  simplicity  and  purity. 
It  is  not  the  expression  of  an  age,  but  the  breath- 
ing of  eternity.  And,  however  the  changelings  of 
our  day  may  impose  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
the  Quakerism  of'  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay  will  rise 
superior  to  the  struggle,  and  assert  its  rights  anew. 
We  have  no  fear  that  the  cause  which  cost  our 
forefathers  the  loss  of  life,  liberty,  love,  and  law, 
will  ever  fail ;  but  we  fear  for  their  children's 
children,  lest  their  greed  of  gold,  their  love  of 
luxury,  their  pleasure  of  popularity,  and  their 
choice  of  change,  should  scatter  them  to  the  four 
winds,  and  so  leave  the  court  of  the  spiritual  tem- 
ple to  be  trodden  by  others  more  devout  and 
worthy." 


mal  that  killed  a  lioness  in  London  some  time  ago. 
It  would  seem  from  the  incident  just  related  that 
the  native  ferocity  of  this  savage  creature  remains 
unabated. 


Aerolites. — These  phenomena  seem  to  have  been 
unusually  frequent  of  late.  A  meteoric  stone  fell 
on  the  farm  of  Zephaniah  Eddy,  of  Chittenden, 
Vt,  on  the  13th  of  December,  about  5  40  p.m., 
accompanied  with  a  very  intense  light,  as  brilliant 
as  a  calcium  light.  The  stone  indented  some  three 
inches  into  the  frozen  ground,  and  heated  the  peb- 
bles and  charred  the  grass  around.  The  stone  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  sand-stone,  colored  reddish 
brown  by  sexquioxyde  of  iron;  it  i3  very  rough, 
as  though  broken  off  from  a  larger  stone,  and  mea- 
sures about  five  inches  by  four,  and  three  inches 
thick,  tapering  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  At  Arte- 
mesia  Falls,  C.  W.,  the  18th  of  Dec.  an  extraordi- 
nary meteor  appeared  between  sunset  and  dark. 
A  ball  of  fire,  described  as  nearly  the  apparent  size 
of  the  moon,  descending  from  near  the  zenith,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  producing  a  sound  as  of 


Combat  Between  a  liger  and  Panther. — The 
New  Castle  (Eng.)  Chronicle,  relates  an  occurrence 
which  had  recently  transpired  at  Edmonds'  men- 
agerie in  that  city.  The  exhibition  was  closed,  and 
most  of  the  men  having  charge  of  the  animals  had 
repaired  to  their  lodgings,  at  a  neighbouring  inn. 
A  policeman  who  was  passing  heard  a  loud  crash 
in  the  caravan,  which  proved  to  be  one  occupied  by 
a  Bengal  tiger,  followed  by  the  noise  of  a  severe 
struggle.  In  a  very  short  time  the  men  were  called 
from  their  lodgings,  and  having  obtained  lights, 
about  a  dozen  of  them  entered  the  menagerie.  It 
was  feared  that  the  tiger,  which  is  known  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly ferocious,  had  broken  out  of  his  cage  and 
was  at  large  in  the  area,  but  on  approaching  the 
place  where  it  was  usually  confined,  the  men  saw 
that  the  enraged  animal  had  broken  through  a 
wooden  partition  into  an  adjoining  cage  containing 
a  panther,  with  which  it  was  engaged  in  a  deadly 
strua-o-le.    An  iron  bar  was  brought  into  requisition 
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and  the  tiger  was  strongly  belabored  with  it  in  or- 
der to  drive  him  back  into  his  compartment,  and  res- 
cue the  panther  from  his  grasp,  but  these  means  only 
increased  the  fury  of  the  savage  beast,  and  after  a 
fearful  fight  of  not  less  than  ten  minutes  duration, 
he  seized  the  exhausted  panther  by  the  throat  in  his 
powerful  jaws,  and  held  him  with  bull-dog  tenacity, 
until  he  was  quite  dead.  The  tiger  then  walked 
quietly  into  his  own  compartment,  and  allowed 
new  partitiou  board  to  be  thrust  between  himself 
and  the  body  of  his  vanquished  foe.  The  panther 
which  was  valued  at  100  guineas,  was  taken  out 
quite  dead.    The  tiger  is  said  to  be  the  same  ani- 


Selected. 

Domestic  Trials. 
There  are  many  christians,  in  vigorous  health 
and  in  prosperity,  who  know  but  little  of  the  trials 
of  the  faith  and  patience  to  which  others  are  ex- 
posed. Look  at  this  mother  of  a  large  family, 
with  small  means  and  feeble  health.  The  sick 
child  in  the  cradle  is  crying.  The  household  work, 
all  unaided,  is  to  be  done.  There  is  food  to  be 
cooked ;  there  are  clothes  to  be  washed,  garments 
to  be  mended,  beds  to  be  made,  rooms  to  be  clean- 
ed, and  a  group  of  children  to  be  watched  over  and 
trained.  The  husband,  perhaps,  cold  and  thought- 
less, never  gives  his  wife  a  sympathizing  word.  A 
sick  babe  keeps  her  awake  at  night,  and  pale  and 
emaciate,  she  is  scarcely  able  to  drag  her  limbs 
along  through  the  toils  of  the  day.  Her  nervous 
system  is  entirely  shattered.  She  has  no  recrea- 
tion, no  change.  It  is  the  same  weary  round  day 
and  night,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 

Why  God  leads  so  many  of  his  children  through 
such  trials  we  know  not ;  but  beautiful,  indeed,  is 
the  aspect  of  religion,  when  we  see  one  passing 
through  such  vallies  of  humiliation,  with  a  calm 
and  placid  spirit.  There  are  many  such.  Chris- 
tianity has  no  heroines  superior  to  these.  Martyr- 
dom has  no  flames  more  trying  to  faith  than  these. 
There  are  probably  no  crowns  in  heaven  brighter 
than  those  prepared  for  victors  in  such  wearing, 
wasting,  interminable  conflicts.  When  faith  is  thus 
triumphant,  and  passion  is  subdued,  and  the  whole 
spirit  is  brought  into  subjection  to  God's  law,  we 
have  the  highest  victory  Christianity  can  give. 

The  great  battles  of  earth  are  fought  at  Mara- 
thon, Austerlitz,  and  at  Waterloo.  The  battles  of 
the  cross,  to  win  a  celestial  crown,  are  fought  in  the 
crowded  shop,  amid  the  harassments  of  traffic,  and 
at  the  kitchen  fire,  where  children  cry,  and  duties 
press,  and  nerves  ache,  and  the  spirit  sinks  almost 
crushed  beneath  its  load.  The  faith  which  triumphs 
here,  is  surely  celestial.  Care-worn  mother,  thou 
who  art  so  weary  and  so  heavy  laden,  be  of  good 
courage.  Thy  trials  are  great ;  thy  conflicts  severe. 
If  thou  comest  off  victor,  great  will  be  the  conquest 
and  the  reward  ;  and,  thou  canst  do  all  through 
Christ  strengthening  thee. 


Good  Everblooming  Roses. — A  "  subscriber," 
Alleghany  county,  Pa.,  asks  for  a  list  of  twelve  of 
the  best  old,  and  twelve  of  the  best  new  everbloqm- 
insr  roses.    The  following  we  recommend  : 

ONE  DOZEN  BEST  OLD  ROSES,  FREE  BLOOMERS. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — Geaut  des  Batailles,  Duch- 
ess de  Cambaceres,  Docteur  Arnal,  and  Madam 
Knorr.  Bourbon. — Reveil,  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
and  Souvenier  de  Malmaison.  Tea. — Devoniensis 
and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Bengal. — Agrippina.  Noi- 
sette.— Mad.  de  Longchamps  and  Amie  Vibert. 

ONE  DOZEN  BEST    NEW  ROSES,  FREE  BLOOMERS. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — Eveque  de  Nimes,  Madame 
Boll,  Mad'lle  de  Bonueure,  Comtesse  de  Chabril- 
lant,  Eugene  Appert,  and  Victor  Verdier.  Bour- 
bon.— Victor  Emmanuel.  Tea. — President,  Mad. 
Falcot,  Mad.  Blachet,  and  Homer.  Noisette. — 
Licsis. — Late  Paper. 


We  cannot  find  our  interest  in  anything  short  of 
giving  all  up  to  best  directiprji,  and  -ometiims  i 
think,  should  it  please  the  Lord  to  lay  us  on  a  sick 
bed,  we  should  then  be  thankful  that  He  had  en- 
abled us  to  be  dedicated  to  Him  in  health. 
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Kite  Strings, — These  are  very  important  ar- 
ticles ;  for  what  is  your  kite  good  for  if  you  have 
no  string !  The  sticks  may  be  slender  and  firm, 
and  evenly  balanced,  the  paper  strong,  and  the  tail 
just  of  the  right  weight  and  length,  but  what  can 
you  do  with  your  kite  if  you  have  no  string?  You 
may  throw  it  up,  but  it  will  not  stay  up.  You  may 
go  upon  the  house  top  and  cast  it  off,  but  it  will 
neither  go  higher  nor  stay  there,  but  sink  speedily 
to  the  ground.  But  see  that  ball  of  nice  white  twine  ! 
Your  father  saw  that  you  wanted  it,  and  so  he 
brought  it  home  when  he  came  from  the  store. 
You  fasten  it  to  your  kite,  go  out  when  a  fine 
breese  is  blowing,  and  now  how  well  behaved  your 
kite  is,  and  how  nicely  it  soars ;  up,  up,  it  rises  till 
it  is  almost  out  of  sight.  But  suppose  there  is  a 
little  flaw  in  that  string,  and  it  breaks,  or  some 
rude  boy  comes  along  and  cuts  it  near  your  hand, 
what  now  of  your  kite?  How  soon  it  feels  the 
cut  way  up  the  string,  aDd  begins  to  dance  and 
plunge  and  reel,  crazy  it  would  seem,  to  enjoy  its 
liberty  ;  but  alas  to  enjoy  it  only  for  a  moment,  for 
down,  down  it  comes,  and  is  all  torn  and  broken  in 
a  tree  top,  or  soiled  and  lost  in  a  pool  of  mud. 

So  it  is  with  the  little  boy  or  girl  that  breaks  loose 
from  restraint.  Sometimes  children  think  it  would 
be  a  nice  thing  to  get  away  from  a  parent's  or  teach- 
er's government  or  control ;  but  that  is  the  string 
by  which  they  rise,  if  ever,  to  places  of  eminence 
and  usefulness  in  the  world.  Cut  it,  and  they  are 
like  the  kite  with  a  broken  string,  that  reels  and 
sinks,  and  is  lost.  "  My  son,  keep  thy  father's 
commandment,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mo- 
ther. Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart,  and 
tie  them  about  thy  neck.  For  the  commandment 
is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light ;  and  reproofs  of 
instruction  are  the  way  of  life."  L.  H.  R. 

Fron  the  Sunday- School  Times, 

For  "  The  Friend. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

Michael  Thomas,  an  esteemed  elder  of  Rad- 
nor Monthly  Meeting,  deceased  Second  month  1st, 
1772,  aged  sixty- two  years. 

DEBORAH  DUNN. 

Deborah  Dunn  was  born  Second  mo.  10th,  1708, 
of  poor  but  believing  parents,  who  brought  her  up 
in  the  way  of  Truth.  Through  the  assistance  of 
the  Lord's  good  Spirit,  she  improved  under  the 
godly  education  she  received,  and  as  she  grew  in 
years,  demeaned  herself  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour,  by  a 
circumspect  conversation,  which  gave  grace  to  her 
poverty  and  lowly  condition  in  life. 

After  her  marriage  to  Zaccheus  Dunn,  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  she  proved  a  lov- 
ing, faithful,  and  frugal  wife,  an  affectionate,  judi- 
cious mother,  a  kind  neighbour,  much  given  to  visit- 
ing the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  a  hospitable  and 
warm-hearted  entertainer  of  Friends.  She  was 
diligent  in  attending  meetings  for  divine  worship, 
and  was  ever  anxious  to  take  her  children  with 
her,  expressing  at  times  her  surprise  that  parents 
could  be  contented  to  leave  their  families  at  home 
on  such  occasions.  She  was  deeply  concerned 
both  in  meetings,  and  out  of  them,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Truth,  and  was  an  approved  elder  in  the 
church.  Her  decease  took  place  Second  mo.  5th, 
1772,  she  being  about  sixty-four  years  old.  Her 
friends  were  favoured  with  a  well  grounded  assur- 
ance, that  from  the  trials  of  time,  she  passed  into 
rest  with  the  faithful.  Her  remains  were  inter- 
red at  Pilesgrove,  of  which  Particular  Meeting  she 
was  a  member. 


ELIZABETH  TEST. 

Elizabeth  Test,  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  was  born 
about  the  year  1708,  of  parents,  not  members  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  When  young  in 
years,  she  came  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  being  instructed  thereby  in  righteous- 
ness, she  became  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  in 
early  life  was  admitted  into  membership  amongst 
us.  Her  circumspect  life  and  exemplary  conver- 
sation brought  her  into  esteem,  and  she  was  placed 
in  the  station  of  an  overseer  in  the  church,  in  the 
duties  of  which  she  faithfully  laboured  for  a  while. 
Her  Divine  Master,  however,  called  her  to  the  per- 
formance of  other  services,  and  conferred  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  upon  her,  which  she  exercised  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  church. 

She  was  married  to  Francis  Test  to  whom  she 
was  a  faithful  wife,  regulating  her  family  with 
frugality  and  discretion.  She  was  exemplary  in 
plainness,  and  concerned  to  bring  up  her  children 
in  the  simplicity  the  Truth  calls  for ;  whilst  she 
was  a  very  loving  and  tender  mother,  her  concern 
was  that  her  children  should  know  the  restraints  of 
a  godly  education.  She  was  enabled  to  give  them 
seasonable  advice,  and  was  at  times  concerned  to 
gather  them  together,  that  in  silence  they  might 
wait  upon  the  Lord. 

She  departed  this  life  Second  mo.  11th,  1772, 
'•'  after  a  long  and  sharp  spell  of  sickness,''  expe- 
riencing death  to  be  to  her  a  release  from  suffering, 
and  an  entrance  into  everlasting  joy.  She  was 
aged  about  sixty-four  years. 

RICHARD  LTJNDY. 

Richard  Lundy,  son  of  Richard  and  Jane  Lundy, 
was  born  in  Bucks  county,  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  Fifth  mo.  20th,  1692.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  views  of  christian  doctrine  in  which  he 
was  educated,  became,  through  his  yielding  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  convictions  of  his 
riper  years.  His  residence  for  a  long  period  of  his 
life  was  within  the  limits  of  Kingwood  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey.  From  the  testimony  of  his 
Friends  of  that  meeting,  we  learn,  that  he  was  a 
man  much  esteemed  by  Friends  and  others,  being 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  He  was  exemplary  in 
life  and  conversation,  and  a  pattern  of  plainness 
and'  humility.  His  love  to  the  society  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  was  sincere,  and  he  contributed 
liberally  according  to  his  ability,  to  its  pecuniary 
needs. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  at  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  held  near  his  home,  and 
often  gave  up  to  attend  those  of  his  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings,  until  the  illness  of  his  wife  ren- 
dered his  absence  from  her  impracticable.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  the  station  of  elder,  and  often 
travelled  with  ministers,  visiting  neighbouring 
meetings. 

He  is  noted  as  having  been  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  tender  father,  a  kind  friend  ;  one  who  was 
punctual  and  just  in  all  his  dealings  amongst  men, 
and  whose  kind  and  charitable  actions,  testified 
that  he  was  concerned  to  do  unto  others  as  he 
wished  others  to  do  unto  him.  He  was  loving  and 
hospitable,  his  house  and  heart  being  freely  open 
for  all  who  needed  help,  particularly  for  the  kindly 
welcome  of  those  who  were  travelling  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  He  highly  valued  the  company 
of  the  Lord's  dedicated  servants,  particularly  such 
as  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  He  lived 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  wrought  in  him 
great  love  for  the  brethren,  and  he  greatly  desired 
to  see  love  aud  unity  prevailing  among.-t  Friends, 
The  announcement  of  any  cause  of  contention  and 
discord  greatly  affected  hitu. 


His  last  illness  was  short.  During  its  continu- 
ance, he  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the 
Lord's  will  concerning  him,  whether  it  should  be 
for  life  or  death.  He  continued  in  a  quiet,  patient 
frame  of  mind,  until  his  departure,  Second  month 
28th,  1772,  he  being  then  nearly  eighty  years  ol 
age.  His  friends  say,  "  Although  our  loss  is  great, 
we  are  comforted  in  the  hope  that  he  is  gone  to 
inherit  the  crown  immortal,  which  is  laid  up  for 
all  those  who  love  and  fear  the  Lord." 

JAMES  BROWN. 

Of  James  Brown,  son  of  William  Brown,  and 
brother-in-law  of  John  Churchman,  we  have  little 
account  preserved.  He  was  esteemed  a  valuable 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  sometimes  travelled 
abroad  in  the  service  of  Truth.  He  died  at  Wil- 
mington, Third  mo.  4th,  1772,  having  been  a  mi- 
nister many  years. 

Daniel  Walker,  an  elder  of  the  Valley  Meet- 
ing, deceased  Third  mo.  15th,  1772,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 

Hugh  Evans,  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, deceased  Fourth  mo.  5th,  1772,  aged  ninety- 
one  years.  He  had  for  very  many  years  accept- 
ably filled  the  station  of  elder. 

JOHN  SCARLET. 
John  Scarlet  was  born  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  about  1690.  His  pa- 
rents were  members  of  the  religious  society  called 
the  Church  of  England,  but  they  frequently  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  Friends,  and  this  their  son, 
whilst  quite  young,  being  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  held  by  these  last  named  people, 
was  received  into  membership  amongst  them.  As 
he  continued  faithful  to  the  knowledge  received,  he 
grew  in  grace,  and  became  a  serviceable  man  in 
the  church,  living  in  love  and  great  unity  with  the 
faithful  members.  He  became  a  member  of  Exe- 
ter Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  for  thirty  years  an 
elder  thereof. 

As  a  man  he  was  peaceable  and  loving,  and  he 
had  a  good  report  among  bis  neighbours.  He  was  a 
kind  husband,  a  tender  parent,  given  to  hospitality, 
and  entertaining  his  friends  cheerfully  and  freely. 
Although,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
disabled  in  his  limbs,  and  deprived  of  his  sight, 
yet,  through  the  good  presence  of  his  heavenly. 
Comforter,  he  was  often  cheerful. 

He  departed  this  life  at  his  son,  John  Scarlet's, 
in  Robeson  township,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
Fourth  mo.  30th,  1772,  aged  about  eighty-two 
years. 

Wild  Tioga. — The  Belgian  papers  state  that  in 
the  forest  of  Ardennes  for  the  space  of  twenty  years 
very  few  wild  boars  were  seen,  but  that  in  the  pre- 
sent year  the  forest  is  infested  with  them.    On  one 
day  latety,  as  many  as  twenty-five  were  seen  to- 
gether, and  on  others,  forty,  sixty,  and  even  a  hun- 
dred.   The  latter  were  in  a  potato-field  close  to 
the  forest,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  out  shooting, 
fired  at  them,  and  though  his  gun  was  only  loaded  a 
with  shot,  killed  one.    Last  week  a  singular  inci- 
dent occurred.    A  drove  of  pigs  were  sent  to  feed  jn 
in  a  potato-field  near  the  village  of  Harre,  on  the  j[ 
borders  of  the  forest ;  a  number  of  wild  boars 
rushed  in  among  them,  the  pigs  took  fright  and  ran 
as  fast  as  they  could  into  the  village,  the  wild  ani-  [0 
mals  accompanying  them.    All  the  men  of  the  j; 
place  were  at  work  in  the  fields  at  the  time,  and  (f 
the  women  and  children,  seeing  the  animals,  rushed  [\ 
from  the  houses  in  dismay.    Many  of  the  pigs  and  \\ 
their  visitors  entered  the  cottages  and  did  consid- 
erable damage.    At  last  the  wild  boars  returned  (1 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  forest. 
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THE  LITTLE  GRAVE. 
I  stood  beside  a  little,  new-made  grave, 
Within  an  oid  and  simple  burial  place. 
Chilly  the  winter  winds  around  me  blew, 
And  they  had  laid  within  this  silent  earth 
The  darling  of  devoted  parent  hearts, 
The  last  dear  bud  upon  the  household  tree, 
The  last  sweet  tie  of  all  the  loved  ones  given, 
Nay,  lent  a  little  while,  then  borne  away, 
By  a  dread  summons  from  the  courts  of  death. 

Beside  me  there 
A  shadow  lay  upon  the  brow  of  youth, 
And  tearful  eyes,  and  lips  all  tremulous 
With  the  warm  feelings  of  their  childish  hearts; 
To  these  I  turned  :  11  My  children,  such  is  death  ! 
She  who  once  trod  with  you  the  path  of  hope, 
Whom  you  so  late  beheld,  whose  twining  arms 
Were  'round  you  in  your  free  and  joyous  play, — 
She  lies  here,  pale,  cold  and  inanimate  ; 
So  even  the  very  young,  like  you,  are  called 
By  our  great  Father  to  another  sphere. 
The  form  clad  in  its  simple  robe  of  white, 
Reminds  me  of  that  glorious  similitude, 
The  raiment  of  the  Holy  Son  of  God, 
With  which  He  clothes  the  souls  of  those  He  loves. 
My  children,  seek  not  to  adorn  your  forms, 
The  caskets  frail  of  your  immortal  lives, — 
Seeing  there  is  no  gem,  however  prized, 
And  no  attire,  however  rich  it  be, 
That  you  can  bear  away  !    But  rather  strive 
^To  decorate  your  souls  with  those  rare  gifts 
That  Heaven  bestows,  and  let  your  virtues  shine  I 

This  little  grave  I 
Alas,  what  buried  hopes,  what  fond  emotions 
Are  here  enclosed.    Within  that  childless  home, 
Years  in  their  circling  course  can  scarcely  bring 
The  joy  and  sunshine  of  earth  back  again. 
O,  desolated  hearth!    0,  mourning  hearts  1 
This  sad  bereavement  of  your  sweetest  hopes 
No  pen  of  m;ne  can  faithfully  portray. 
My  sympathy  is  with  you,  in  a  sense, 
(Feeble,  indeed,)  of  what  your  loss  must  be  ; 
But  they  are  soothing  to  your  grief-worn  hearts, 
Those  recollections  of  the  filial  love, 
The  dutiful  obedience,  and  the  mild, 
Submissive  life  of  your  departed  child; 
And  it  is  much  indeed,  that  you  could  trace, 
As  day  by  day  the  lamp  of  life  grew  dim, 
Her  meek,  young  spirit's  reverent  walk  with  God. 

To  the  eye  of  faith, 
Lifting  its  gaze  above  this  darkening  scene, 
May  you  not  picture  there,  your  youthful  band 
Pressing  in  rapture  'round  the  great  white  throne, 
Resplendent  in  the  glorious  light  of  heaven  ? 
Oh,  then!  in  pain,  and  weariness,  and  sorrow, 
Look  steadily  upon  those  beacons,  set 
To  lure  your  spirits  to  God's  purer  air! 
Remembering  this,  that  "  where  your  treasure  is 
There  will  your  hearts  be  also."  I. 
Chester  Co.,  Second  .month. 


Selected. 

Methinks  if  you  would  know, 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  you  there  ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which,  through  the  sky 
Sailing  along,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon  !    I  watched  it  as  it  came, 
.And  deemed  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams. 
But  melting,  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own  : 
Then  passing  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. 


An  Odd  Fish. — The  Hassar,  (Daras  costata,) 
a  South  American  fish,  makes  rather  loDg  journeys 
on  land  ;  and  will  go  on  the  whole  night  through, 
in  search  of  fresh  water,  when  the  pond  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  lived  dries  up.  The  shelly  plates 
which  cover  the  body,  and  the  hard  ventral  fins, 
enable  it  to  perform  such  a  tour.  It  can  even  live 
for  several  hours  in  the  hottest  sunshine.  The  In- 
dians, who  often  fill  baskets  with  these  emigrants, 
(for  the  flesh  is  very  dainty,)  assert  quite  correctly, 
that  the  Hassar  takes  a  stock  of  water  with  it  for 
the  journey. 

If  it  finds  all  the  ponds  dried  up,  it  beds  itself  in 
the  soft  dimy  soil,  and  subsides  into  a  state  of  as- 
phyxia, until  the  rainy  season  arouses  it  again. 


But  even  more  than  through  its  migrations,  is 
this  remarkable  fish  distinguished  by  its  maternal 
affection,  only  found  in  this  instance  among  fish. 
Richard  Schomburgh,  in  his  Travels  in  British 
Guiana,  tells  us  that  not  only  does  the  Hassar  form 
a  perfect  nest  for  its  spawn,  of  all  sorts  of  fibres 
among  the  aquatic  plants,  but  it  watches  with  the 
most  active  maternal  care  till  the  young  brood  slip 
out.  The  nest  is  a  real  work  of  art,  like  that  of 
the  magpie.  In  April,  the  Hassar  begins  forming 
the  nest,  until  it  resembles  a  hollow  globe,  flattened 
at  the  poles,  the  upper  one  of  which  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  water.  An  orifice,  fitted  to  the  size 
of  the  mother,  opens  into  the  interior.  The  ma- 
ternal anxiety  of  the  Hassar  is,  however,  shame- 
fully perverted  to  its  destruction.  A  small  basket 
is  held  before  the  hole,  which  may  be  easily  found. 
The  nest  is  then  gently  tapped,  and  the  Hassar 
rushes  furiously  into  the  basket,  with  bristling  spines, 
which  inflict  a  tolerably  severe  wound. — Sixpenny 
Magazine. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Sunset  Thoughts. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  that  stirs  my  soul  like 
the  beautiful  and  fleeting  visions  that  frequently 
meet  our  view  at  the  close  of  the  day.  There  is 
nothing  that  assimilates  so  nearly  to  my  finite  idea 
of  heaven,  in  all  the  range  of  created  things,  caus- 
ing my  pulse  to  beat  quickly,  and  my  heart  to 
thrill  with  indefinable  emotions. 

There  are  many  beautiful  things,  many  grand 
and  noble  objects  in  the  perfect  creations  of  our 
Almighty  Father,  and  I  am  reminded  of  a  testi- 
mony I  once  heard  from  a  beloved  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  (who  is  now  gathered  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  just,  made  perfect,  clothed  with  the  right- 
eousness of  saints,)  that  everything  is  beautiful  and 
perfect,  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  nature's  God  ; 
man  alone,  the  being  of  all  other  objects,  most 
expressly  created  to  praise  and  glorify  Him,  the 
sin  of  man,  is  the  only  blot  upon  the  fair  face  of  na- 
ture. And  scarcely  ever  since,  have  I  looked  upon 
a  view  surpassingly  fair,  that  the  words  of  this 
anointed  woman,  uttered  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  authority  of  Truth,  have  not  recurred  forcibly 
to  my  mind. 

There  is  much,  indeed,  to  soothe  and  gratify,  as 
well  as  to  elevate  and  purify  us,  in  the  beauties  of 
nature,  if  we  only  lay  aside  the  incubus  of  worldly 
care,  the  excitement  of  worldly  thoughts  and  en- 
joyments, striving  to  see  and  feel  our  dear  hea- 
venly Father  in  these  wonders  of  His  forming  hand ; 
but  it  is  surprising  when  the  heart  is  steeled  by 
such  deadening  influences,  how  little  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  these  beauties,  or  be  affected  by  them 
profitably.  There  are  seasons,  I  know,  when  the 
soul,  under  the  weight  of  deep  religious  exercise, 
or  in  times  of  trial  and  affliction  seems  covered,  as 
it  were,  with  a  pall,  obscuring  all  things  fair  and 
lovely  :  but  oh  !  the  joy  of  that  awaking,  when  the 
covering  is  removed,  and  an  added  glory  is  given 
to  all  creation,  as  a  beam  of  radiance,  from  the 
city  of  our  God. 

There  are  many  beautiful  and  grand  objects  in 
nature,  I  may  repeat,  and  her  wonderful  sympathy 
and  adaptation,  have  proven  an  uuending  theme 
of  interest  and  admiration  to  the  reverent,  enquir- 
ing mind.  There  is  loveliness  in  the  opening 
bud,  in  the  sweet,  expanding  flower,  as  the  exqui- 
site delight  of  the  florist  can  testify  ;  and  science, 
in  her  varied  ways,  has  opened  continual  channels 
of  enjoyment  to  her  lovers,  but  to  me,  there  is  no- 
thing so  fair  as  the  firmament  at  the  close  of  day, 
when  the  heavens  are  radiant  with  clouds  of  gold, 
and  crimson,  and  purple,  royally  draping  the  couch 
of  the  setting-sun.    A  living  glory  seems  to  lie  in 


the  ever  changing  clouds  that  chase  each  other  in 
such  varied  hues,  fleeting,  yet  filling  us  with  won- 
der and  delight.  And  just  at  the  horizon,  they 
are  lifted  a  little  space,  and  we  can  almost  imagine 
that  in  that  glimpse  of  clear,  pale  golden  light,  lies 
far,  far  away,  the  bourne  of  the  weary,  the  glo- 
rious home  of  the  blessed. 

Unless  carried  to  excess,  these  indulgences  of  the 
imagination  are  not,  I  think,  injurious,  but  rather 
useful,  for  they  impart  a  freshness  to  our  feelings, 
and  an  elasticity  to  the  heart ;  but  let  us  be  care- 
ful that  we  strive  not,  with  irreverent  hand,  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  that  hides  the  mysteries  of  an- 
other world,  for  we  shall  really  know  nothing  more 
than  our  heavenly  Father  designs  we  should  ;  and 
unprofitable,  idle  speculations  injure  our  soul's 
cause  with  Him,  and  draw  us  away  from  that 
child-like  humility  that  is  ever  pleasing  in  His 
sight.  I. 

Chester  Co.,  Second  month. 


Russia  Sheet-Iron ;  a  Field  for  a  Fortune. — 
The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says: — "Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  expense  and  difficulties 
attending  the  importation  of  Russia  sheet-iron  into 
this  country,  and  the  quantity  consumed.  The  uses 
to  which  this  iron  is  applied  are  mainly  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  stoves,  the  difference  in  its  favour,  in 
point  of  durability,  being  very  great.  The  imita- 
tions that  have  been  attempted  in  this  country  have 
been  hitherto  so  unsuccessful  that  a  field  of  dis- 
covery lies  still  open  in  this  department,  in  which 
some  future  inventor  will  yet  doubtless  realize  a 
princely  fortune.  That  much  of  the  American 
Russian  iron  is  sold  for  the  genuine  is  true  enough, 
the  imitation  in  outward  appearance  being  so  close 
as  almost  to  defy  detection  by  any  other  than  an 
experienced  judge.  The  imitation  in  this  respect 
has  been  very  complete ;  but  the  art  of  making  it 
wear,  and  not  oxydize  from  exposure  to  dampness, 
is  still  to  American  manfacturers  a  hidden  secret. 
The  indestructible  quality  of  Russia-made  sheet- 
iron  is  really  extraordinary.  We  have  seen  stoves 
manufactured  of  it,  which  had  been  in  use  for  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  with  the  sheets  almost  imper- 
ceptibly reduced  in  thickness.  From  these  facts  it 
is  obvious  that  stoves  made  of  the  geuuine  Russian 
iron  are  vastly  cheaper,  at  almost  any  cost,  than 
those  manufactured  of  the  imitations,  which  burn 
out  in  a  season  or  two  and  give  less  heat.'' 


Selected. 

Dwelling  in  Tents. 

Life  in  tents  was  especially  appropriate  to  those 
whose  wealth  lay  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  whose 
residence  was  necessarily  changed  according  to  the 
wants  of  their  charge.  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob moved  their  tents  when  the  pasture  failed,  and 
pitched  them  in  a  fresh  spot.  The  ten  sons  of  Ja- 
cob led  their  flocks  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  to 
Shechem  and  toDothan ;  and  the  twelve  tribes,  while 
in  the  desert,  and  to  no  small  extent  afterwards, 
were  dwelling  in  tents.  Hence  the  current  expres- 
sion, "  Every  man  to  his  tent,  0  Israel !"  and  the 
frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to  this  mode  of  life. 

Thus  each  part  of  the  tent  is  mentioned  ;  the 
coarse  cloth  of  which  it  was  made,  the  poles  and 
cords  on  which  the  covering  rested,  and  the  wood- 
en pins  used  to  fasten  the  cords  to  the  ground. — 
Judges  iv.  21 ;  Isa.  liv.  2. 

These  temporary  dwellings  were  easily  removed. 
A.  few  moments  sufficed  to  pull  up  the  stakes  of  a 
tent,  looson  its  cords,  drop  its  coverings  to  the 
ground,  fold  it  up,  and  pack  it  on  the  camel's  back, 
ready  for  a  day's  journey,  and  a  quick  erection  at 
its  end.  So,  king  Hezekiah  says,  "  Mine  age  is 
departed,  and  is  removed  as  a  shepherd's  tent." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


This  easy  removal  is  a  great  convenience  to  the 
modern  tribes  of  Arab  robbers,  who,  when  threat- 
ened with  an  attack,  can  strike  their  tents  almost 
at  a  moment's  warning,  and  disappear  across  the 
desert. 

Travellers  in  the  East  are  obliged  to  use  tents, 
and  thus  necessarily  become  familiar  with  this 
time-honoured  mode  of  life,  which  clears  up  many 
allusions  in  the  Bible.  Every  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  christian  on  such  a  journey  is  forcibly  re- 
minded how  easily  his  "  earthly  house  of  this  ta- 
bernacle" may  be  dissolved,  and  of  his  need  of  "  a 
house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
He  is  also  perpetually  taught  that  he  is  a  pilgrim 
and  a  stranger  on  earth,  ever  journeying,  and  says, 
with  the  poet, 

"Here  A rab-1  ike  I  roam, 
And  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

Says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  There  is  something  very 
melancholy  in  our  morning  Sittings.  The  tent-pins 
are  plucked  up ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  dozen 
holes,  a  heap  or  two  of  ashes,  and  the  marks  of  the 
camel's  knees  in  the  sand,  soon  to  be  obliterated, 
are  the  only  traces  left  of  what  has  been,  for  a 
while,  our  home  !"  "  Often,"  says  M'Cheyne,  "  we 
found  ourselves  shelterless,  before  being  fully  dress- 
ed. What  a  type  of  the  tent  of  the  body  !  Ah  ! 
how  often  is  it  taken  down  before  the  soul  is  made 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light !" 

Dwellers  in  tents  are  ill-protected  from  robbers, 
or  from  wild  beasts,  and  need  the  supervision  of  a 
watchful  Providence.  Moses  had  felt  this,  times 
without  number,  while  leading  the  Israelites  through 
that  houseless  wilderness,  beneath  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire  ;  he  remembered,  too,  the  various 
wanderings  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  each  one  the 
object  of  infinite  love  and  care ;  and  in  the  90th 
Psalm  extols  God  for  all ;  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations."  Happy  is  the 
man  that  has  placed  himself  in  the  care  of  a  cove- 
nant-keeping God,  and  knows  that  wherever  his 
abode  may  be,  and  whatever  itsforms  and  materials, 
he  dwells  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and 
abides  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty;  and 
that  when  the  earthly  tabernacle  falls,  an  eternal 
mansion  awaits  him  ou  high. — Bib.  Pnp. 

Fruit  Culture. — Alfred  Chamberlain,  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Isand,  has  recently  succeeded,  after 
years  of  patient  study  and  experiment,  in  perfect- 
ing a  plan  for  growing  fruits  and  flowers  in  small 
wire  baskets,  filled  with  moss,  and  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  it  from  the  government.  In  one  basket, 
which  was  lately  shown  at  a  horticultural  exhibition 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  were  growing,  in  full 
flower  and  vigour,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
plants,  usually  contained  on  flower  stands  ;  another 
basket  was  filled  with  strawberry  plants,  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  those  fully  ripe  being  of  extra  size  and 
of  most  luscious  flavour,  here  in  November;  in  a 
third  basket  was  a  grapevine,  which  had  yielded  a 
dozen  bunches  of  superior  grapes  ;  in  a  fourth  was 
a  peach  tree,  which  had  produced  ten  large  peaches, 
as  fine  in  colour  and  taste  as  any  that  are  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  was  fully  set  in  fruit  buds 
for  next  year's  crop.  But  the  crowning  wonder 
was  a  pine-apple,  also  grown  in  the  moss-baskets, 
and  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  grown 
in  pots  and  pits.  Chamberlain  stated,  that  as  he 
had  obtaiued  a  patent,  he  would  tell  them  the  in- 
gredients he  used,  which  were  moss,  bone-dust, 
charcoal  and  sand,  and  that  the  plants  were  wa- 
tered with  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week. 

If  any  be  defamed,  show  thy  love  by  stopping 
or  rebuking  the  defamation. 


For  M  The  Friend." 

Beware  of  Narrowness  and  Partiality. 

Having  lately  met  with  the  following  remarks, 
respecting  the  danger  from  allowing  the  mind  to 
dwell  too  constantly  and  exclusively  upon  any  one 
subject  or  idea,  and  being  somewhat  struck  with 
the  force  of  them,  it  seemed  as  though  they  might 
interest  the  readers  of"  The  Friend." 

"  There  is  no  one  idea  in  all  the  Universe  so  great 
and  so  nutritious  that  it  can  furnish  [adequate] 
food  for  an  immortal  soul.  Variety  of  nutriment  is 
absolutely  essential,  even  to  physical  health.  A 
mind  that  surrrenders  itself  to  a  single  idea,  becomes 
essentially  insane.  It  has  no  faith  in  any  man  who 
does  not  believe  exactly  with  itself.  It  accuses 
every  man  of  unworthy  motives  who  opposes  it. 
Men  of  one  idea  are  always  extremists,  and  extrem- 
ists are  always  [troublesome.]  I  might  truth- 
fully add  that  an  extremist  is  never  a  man  of  sound 
mind.  Like  blind  Samson  of  old,  they  may  pros- 
trate the  pillars  of  a  great  wrong,  but  they  crush 
themselves  and  the  Philistines  together.  The  great- 
est and  truest  reformer  that  ever  lived,  was  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  ah  !  the  difference  between  his  broad 
aims,  universal  sympathies,  and  overflowing  love, 
and  the  malignant  spirit  that  moves  those  who  an- 
grily beat  themselves  to  death  against  an  instituted 
wrong ! 

"  The  selection  of  a  single  idea  [or  subject  of 
contemplation  and  advocacy]  and  making  it  the 
motive  and  pivot  point  of  action,  and  supreme  ob- 
ject of  devotion,  is  mental  and  moral  suicide.  It 
makes  that  a  despotic  king,  which  should  be  a  tribu- 
tary subject.  It  enslaves  the  soul  to  a  base  par- 
tisanship. It  is  right  to  be  an  advocate  of  chris- 
tian reform ;  but  the  effect  of  adopting  any  one 
of  these  reforms  as  the  supreme  object  of  a  man's 
pursuit,  never  fails  to  belittle  him.  One  of  the 
most  pitiable  objects  the  world  contains,  is  a  man  of 
generous  natural  impulses,  grown  sour,  impatient, 
bitter,  abusive,  uncharitable,  and  ungracious,  by 
devotion  to  one  idea,  and  the  failure  to  impress  it 
upon  others  with  the  strength  by  which  it  possesses 
himself.  Many  of  these  fondly  hug  the  delusion  to 
themselves  that  they  are  martyrs,  when  in  truth  they 
are  only  suicides.  Many  of  these  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  posterity  will  canonize  them,  and 
lift  them  to  the  glory  of  those  who  were  not  received 
by  their  age  because  they  were  in  advance  of  their 
age.  So  they  regard  with  contempt  the  [unapre- 
ciating]  world,  and  lie  down  in  a  delusive  dream 
of  immortality. 

"  Whether  the  effect  of  devotion  to  a  single  idea 
be  disastrous  or  otherwise  to  the  devotees,  nothing 
in  all  history  is  better  proved,  than  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  damage  to  the  idea.  If  I  wished  to  disgust 
a  community  with  any  special  idea,  I  would  set  a 
man  talking  about  it,  and  advocating  it,  who  would 
talk  of  nothing  else.  If  I  wished  to  ruin  a  cause 
utterly,  I  would  submit  it  to  the  advocacy  of  one 
who  would  thrust  it  into  every  man's  face,  who 
would  make  every  other  cause  subordinate  to  it, 
who  would  refuse  to  see  any  objection  to  it,  who 
would  accuse  all  opponents  of  unworthy  motives, 
and  who  would  thus  exhibit  his  absolute  slavery 
to  it.  We  have  only  to  learn  that  a  man  can  see 
nothing  but  his  pet  idea,  and  is  really  in  its  pos- 
session, to  lose  all  confidence  in  his  judgment. 
When  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  man  testifies  upon  a 
point  that  touches  his  personal  interests  or  feelings 
or  relations,  we  may  say  that  his  testimony  is  not 
valuable — not  reliable.  It  decides  nothing  for  us. 
We  may  say  that  the  evidence  docs  not  come  from 
the  proper  source.  We  do  not  expect  candor  from 
hini,  for  we  perceive  that  his  interests  are  too  deep- 
ly involved,  to  allow  sound  judgment  and  utter 
truthful  expressions.    It  is  precisely  thus  with  all 
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professional  agitators  and  reformers — all  devotee 
of  single  ideas.  They  are  personally  so  intimatelj 
connected  with  their  idea — have  been  so  enslavec 
by  it — are  so  interested  in  its  prosperity — that  thej 
are  not  competent  to  testify  with  relation  to  it. 

"  It  is  not  the  quality  of  the  idea  which  a  mar. 
entertains  that  kills  him.  If  a  man  undertake  tc 
live  upon  a  single  idea,  it  really  makes  very  little 
difference  to  him  whether  that  idea  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  one.  It  is  because  the  human  soul  cannot  live |them 
upon  one  thing  alone,  but  demands  participation 
in  every  expression  of  the  life  of  God,  that  it  will 
dwarf  and  starve  upon  even  the  grandest  and  most 
divine  idea.  When  a  man  has  so  long  dwelt  upon 
a  subject  that  it  has  finally  taken  possession  of  him,  it 
becomes  a  standard  by  which  to  decide  the  validity 
of  all  other  truth.  If  he  did  not  believe  the  Bible 
was  on  his  side  of  the  question  he  would  discard  »tst 
the  Bible.  Experiments,  opinions,  (or  established 
rules)  that  make  against  his  faith  are  either  rejected 
or  explained  away.  Now  this  man's  mind  is  not  only 
reduced  to  the  size  of  his  idea,  and  assimilated  to  its 
character,  but  it  has  lost  its  soundness.  His  reason 
is  disordered.  His  judgment  is  perverted — de- 
praved. He  sees  things  in  unjust  and  illegitimate 
relations.  The  subject  that  absorbs  him  has  grown 
out  of  proper  proportions  and  all  other  subjects 
have  shrunk  away  from  it,  and  though  regarded  by 
the  community  as  of  sound  mind,  I  think  him  de- 
monstrably insane." 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  mind  can  long 
maintain  its  true  balance,  that  suffers  its  attention 
to  be  constantly  turned  to  the  consideration  of  a 
special  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  having 
equal  claims  upon  it.  The  advocacy  of  one  branch 
of  the  law  and  testimony,  to  the  exclusion  or  in  vio- 
lation of  all  others,  is  sure  to  bring  confusion  to  the 
mind,  and  harm  upon  the  church.  Read  Malachi 
ii.  8.  9. 


Plainness  and  Watchfulness. — This  worthy 
woman  was  a  pattern  of  great  plainness,  and  was 
often  grieved  to  see  and  hear  of  the  superfluity  that 
abounded  among  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
truth,  and  the  undue  liberty  they  took,  saying,  "  It 
was  not  so  in  the  beginning,  for  then  there  was  no- 
thing too  near  and  dear  to  part  with  for  Truth's 
sake."  She  was  likewise  much  troubled  to  hear 
the  needless  vain  talking,  foolish  jesting,  and  see 
the  light  and  airy  carriage  among  such,  that  were 
unbecoming  our  holy  profession,  saying,  "  Time 
ought  not  to  be  so  spent,-  for  an  account  must  be 
given  unto  God  for  all  these  things."  It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  preserve  her  out  of  such  things  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  and  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  Lord 
hath  given  her  a  portion  among  his  redeemed  ones. 
—  From  a  Memorial  of  Susannah  Garton. — 
Pietij  Promoted. 


Mind  thine  own  Business. — Study  to  be  quiet 
and  mind  thine  own  business,  is  one  useful,  neces- 
sary direction  to  all  who  would  thrive  at  home  ; 
there  is  an  active  enemy,  who  seeks  to  draw  out  the 
mind  after  other  people's  business,  to  the  neglect  of 
our  own ;  whereby  hurt  and  loss  attend,  and  the 
feet  of  the  mind  are  gadding  from  house  to  house, 
and  abide  not  within  our  own  doors  ;  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  soul  are  neglected,  the  house  gets  un- 
clean and  confused  ;  and  when  the  Holy  Head  of 
the  family  and  Husband  of  the  soul,  comes,  he  finds 
things  unmeet  for  his  reception,  and  refuses  to  take 
up  his  residence.  Here  some  bemoan  his  absence, 
which  is  chiefly  or  wholly  owing  to  their  want  of 
care  in  having  all  things  clean  and  in  order,  and 
being  at  home  to  receive  him  when  he  comes. — 
Samuel  Fotlicrsill. 
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One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  the 
Joked  States  government  has  to  contend  in  its 
^1  uccessful  efforts  to  put  down  rebellion  in  the  South- 
rn  States,  is  the  large  numbers  of  slaves  brought 
immediately  under  its  care ;  having  been  either 
leserted  by  those  claiming  to  be  their  masters,  or 
hemselves  escaped  from  their  former  homes,  and 
•esorting  to  the  armies  for  protection.  The  large 
lumber  thus  situated  in  that  portion  of  South 
Carolina,  now  in  possession  of  the  United  States 
■roops,  and  their  helpless  condition,  induced  the 
government  to  send  an  agent  to  examine  into  and 
■eport  the  situation  of  the  "  contrabands"  and  the 
plantations  on  which  they  are  located,  and  to  sug- 
gest such  a  course  of  treatment  as  might  appear 
nost  feasible  for  rendering  their  labour  self  sup- 
porting, and  at  the  same  time  likely  to  improve 
heir  mental  and  moral  condition.  A  report  by  this 
tgent,  (whose  name  is  Peirce,)  made  to  the  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  recently  published, 
.t  contains  much  interesting  and  suggestive  matter, 
ind  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  ingenuousness, 
ind  from  a  common  sense  view  of  the  difficulties  to 
)e  met,  and  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question.  It  is 
ong,  and  we  can  at  present  find  room  for  the  fol- 
owing  extracts  only. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  plantations  within 
he  territory  on  the  islands  and  sea-coast  of  South 
Carolina,  now  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  time  the  report  was  prepared, 
.he  number  of  negroes  claiming  protection  was  be- 
ween  ten  and  twelve  thousands;  but  it  was  stead- 
ly  augmenting.    On  this  latter  point  he  says : 

This  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  week  forty- 
tight  escaped  from  a  single  plantation  near  Grahamville, 
Ira  the  maiu  land,  held  by  the  rebels,  led  by  the  driver, 
ind  after  four  days  of  trial  and  peril,  hidden  by  day, 
jrad  threading  the  waters  with  their  boats  by  night, 
ivading  the  rebel  pickets,  joyfully  entered  our  camp  at 
[Jilton  Head.  The  accessions  at  Edisto  are  in  larger 
kamber ;  and  according  to  the  most  reasonable  estimates, 
t  would  only  require  small  advances  by  our  troops,  not 
nvolving  a  general  engagement  or  even  loss  of  life,  to 
louble  the  number  which  would  be  brought  within  our 
ines. 

The  following  is  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  life 
3n  the  plantations : 

In  this  region  the  master,  if  a  man  of  wealth,  is  more 
ikely  to  have  his  main  residence  at  Beaufort,  sometimes 
baying  none  on  the  plantation,  but  having  one  for  the 
Jriver,  who  is  always  a  negro.  -  He  may,  however,  have 
one,  and  an  expensive  one  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Jenkins,  at  St  Helena,  and  yet  pass  most  of  his  time  at 
Beaufort  or  at  the  north.  The  plantation,  in  such  cases 
s  left  almost  wholly  under  the  charge  of  an  overseer. 
In  some  cases  there  is  not  even  a  house  for  an  overseer, 
the  plantation  being  superintended  by  the  driver,  and 
aeing/visited  by  the  overseer  living  on  another  planta- 
tion belonging  to  the  same  owner.  The  houses  for  over- 
Beers  are  of  an  undesirable  character.  Orchards  of 
Drange  or  fig  trees  are  usually  planted  near  them. 

The  field  hands  are  generally  quartered  at  some  dis- 
tance— 80  or  100  rods — from  the  overseer's  or  master's 
house,  and  are  ranged  in  a  row,  sometimes  in  two  rows, 
fronting  each  other.  They  are  16  feet  by  12,  each  ap- 
propriated to  a  family,  and  in  some  cases  divided  with  a 
partition.  They  numbered  on  the  plantations  visited  from 
10  to  20,  and  on  the  Coffin  plantation  they  are  double, 
numbering  23  double  houses,  intended  for  46  families. 
The  yards  seemed  to  swarm  with  children,  the  negroes 
coupling  at  an  early  age. 

Except  on  Sundays,  these  people  do  not  take  their  meals 
\t  a  family  table,  but  each  one  has  his  hominy,  bread 
or  potatoes,  sitting  on  the  floor  or  a  bench,  and  at  his 
awn  time.  They  say  their  masters  never  allowed  them 
iny  regular  time  for  meals.  Whoever  under  our  new 
system  i3  charged  with  their  superintendence,  should  see 
that  they  attend  more  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons 
and  houses,  and  that,  as  in  families  of  white  people,  they 
take  their  meals  together  at  a  table — habit3  to  which  they 
will  be  more  disposed  when  they  are  provided  with  an- 


other change  of  clothing,  and  when  better  food  is  fur 
nished  and  a  proper  hour  assigned  for  meals. 

Upon  each  plantation  visited  by  me,  familiar  conver- 
sations were  had  with  several  labourers,  more  or  less, 
as  time  permitted — sometimes  inquiries  made  of  them 
as  they  collected  in  groups,  as  to  what  they  desired  us 
to  do  with  and  for  them,  with  advice  as  to  the  course  o 
sobriety  and  industry  which  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
pursue  under  the  new  and  strange  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  now  placed.  Inquiries  as  to  plantation  econo 
my,  the  culture  of  crops,  the  implements  still  remaining, 
the  number  of  persons  in  all,  and  of  field  hands,  and  the 
rations  issued,  were  made  of  the  drivers,  as  they  are  cat 
led,  answering  as  nearly  as  the  two  different  systems  of 
labour  will  permit  to  foremen  on  farms  in  the  free  States. 
There  is  one  on  each  plantation — on  the  largest  one  visi 
ted,  two.  They  still  remained  on  each  visited,  and  their 
names  were  noted.  The  business  of  the  driver  was  to 
superintend  the  field  hands  generally,  and  see  that  their 
tasks  were  performed  fully  and  properly.  He  controlled 
them,  subject  to  the  master  or  overseer.  He  dealt  out 
the  rations.  Another  office  belonged  to  him.  He  was 
required  by  the  master  or  overseer,  whenever  lie  saw  fit,  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  the  labourers,  nor  was 
he  relieved  from  this  office  when  the  subject  of  discipline 
was  his  wife  or  children.  In  the  absence  of  the  master 
and  overseer  he  succeeded  to  much  of  their  authority. 
As  indicating  his  position  or  consequence,  he  was  pri- 
vileged with  four  suits  of  clothing  a  year,  while  only  two 
were  allowed  to  the  labourers  under  him.  It  is  evident 
from  some  of  the  duties  assigned  him,  that  he  must  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  plantation  economy,  not  differing  essentially  from 
that  required  of  the  foreman  of  a  farm  in  the  free  States. 
He  may  be  presumed  to  have  known,  in  many  cases, 
quite  as  much  about  the  matters  with  which  he  was 
charged  as  the  owner  of  the  plantation,  who  often  passed 
but  a  fractional  part  of  his  time  upon  it. 

The  driver,  notwithstanding  the  dispersion  of  the  other 
labourers,  quite  generally  remains  on  the  plantation,  as 
already  stated.  He  still  holds  the  keys  of  the  granary, 
dealing  out  rations  of  food,  and  with  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  as  before. 

After  speaking  of  the  benefit  likely  to  result 
from  retaining  the  "  drivers"  in  a  superior  position, 
he  says : 

There  are  also  on  the  plantations  other  labourers, 
more  intelligent  than  the  average,  such  as  the  carpenter, 
the  ploughman,  the  religious  leader,  who  may  be  called 
a  preacher,  a  watchman  or  a  helper,  the  two  latter  being 
recognized  officers  in  the  churches  of  these  people,  and 
the  helpers  being  aids  to  the  watchman.  These  persons 
having  recognized  positions  among  their  fellows,  either 
by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or  devotion,  when  pro- 
perly approached  by  us,  may  be  expected  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  more  ignorant,  and  help  to  create 
that  public  opinion  in  favour  of  good  conduct  which, 
among  the  humblest  as  among  the  highest,  is  most  use- 
ful. I  saw  many^of  very  iow  intellectual  developement, 
but  hardly  any  too  low  to  be  reached  by  civilizing  in- 
fluences, either  coming  directly  from  us,  or  mediately 
through  their  brethren  And  whiie  I  sawsome  who  were 
sadly  degraded,  I  met  also  others  who  were  as  fine  spe- 
cimens of  human  nature  as  one  can  ever  expect  to  find. 

Besides  attendance  on  churches  on  Sundays,  there  are 
evening  prayer-meetings  on  the  plantations  as  often  as 
once  or  twice  a  week,  occupied  with  praying,  singing, 
and  exhortations.  In  some  cases,  the  leader  can  read  a 
hymn,  having  picked  up  his  knowledge  clandestinely 
either  from  other  negroes  or  from  white  children.  Of 
the  adults,  about  one-half  at  least  are  members  of 
churches,  generally  the  Baptist,  although  other  denomi- 
nations have  communicants  among  them.  In  the- Bap- 
tist church,  on  St.  Helena  island,  which  I  visited  on  the 
22d  January,  there  were  a  few  pews  for  the  proportion- 
ally small  number  of  white  attendants,  and  the  much 
larger  space  was  devoted  to  benches  for  coloured  people. 
On  one  plantation  there  is  a  negro  chapel,  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  built  by  the  proprietor,  the  late  Mrs. 
Eustis,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  the  negroes,  and 
some  of  whose  sons  are  now  loyal  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  heard  among  the  negroes  scarcely  any 
profane  swearing — not  more  than  twice — a  striking 
contrast  with  my  experience  among  soldiers  in  the 
army. 

In  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  negroes, 
he  remarks  : 

In  relation  to  the  veracity  of  these  people,  so  far  as 
my  relations  with  them  have  extended,  they  have  ap- 
peared, as  a  class,  to  intend  to  tell  the  truth.  Their 
manner,  as  much  as  among  white  men,  bore  instinctive 


evidence  of  this  intention.  Their  answers  to  inquiries 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  plantations,  have  a 
general  concurrence.  They  make  no  universal  charges 
of  cruelty  against  their  masters.  They  will  say  in  some 
cases,  that  their  own  was  a  very  kind  one,  but  another 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  was  cruel. 

The  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  property  as  held  by 
these  people,  have  sometimes  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion here.  It  is  reported  they  have  taken  things  left 
in  their  masters'  houses.  It  was  wise  to  prevent  this,  and 
even  where  it  had  been  done,  to  compel  a  restoration,  at 
least,  of  expensive  articles,  lest  they  should  be  injured 
by  speedily  acquiring,  without  purchase,  articles  above 
their  condition.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  for  them  to  do. 
They  had  been  occupants  of  the  estates ;  had  had  these 
things  more  or  less  in  charge,  and  when  the  former 
owners  had  left,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  regard  their 
title  to  the  abandoned  property  as  better  than  that  of 
strangers.  Still  it  is  not  true  that  they  have,  except  as 
to  very  simple  articles,  as  soap  or  dishes,  generally 
availed  themselves  of  such  property. 

In  regard  to  their  alleged  habits  of  idleness : 
Upon  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  these  people 
to  work,  there  are  different  reports,  varied  somewhat  by 
the  impression  an  idle  or  an  industrious  labourer, 
brought  into  immediate  relation  with  the  witness,  may 
have  made  on  the  mind.  In  conversations  with  them, 
they  have  uniformly  answered  to  assurances  that  if  free, 
they  must  work,  "  Yes,  Massa,  we  must  work  to  live  ; 
that's  the  law;"  and  expressing  an  anxiety  that  the 
work  of  the  plantations  was  not  going  on.  At  Hilton 
Head  they  are  ready  to  do  for  —  Lee,  the  judicious 
superintendent,  whatever  is  desired.  Hard  words  and 
epithets  are,  however,  of  no  use  in  managing  them,  and 
other  parties  for  whose  service  they  are  specially  de- 
tailed, who  do  not  understand  or  treat  them  properly, 
find  some  trouble  in  making  their  labour  available,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected.  In  collecting  cotton,  it  is 
sometimes,  as  I  am  told,  difficult  to  get  them  together 
when  wanted  for  work.  There  may  be  something  in 
this,  particularly  among  the  young  men.  I  have  ob- 
served them  a  good  deal,  and  though  they  often  do  not 
work  to  much  advantage,  a  dozen  doing  sometimes 
what  one  or  two  stout  and  well-trained  northern  la- 
bourers would  do,  and  though  less  must  always  be 
expected  of  persons  native  to  this  soil  than  of  those 
bred  in  northern  latitudes  and  under  more  bracing  air, 
I  have  not  been  at  all  impressed  with  their  general  in- 
dolence. As  servants,  oarsmen,  and  carpenters,  I  have 
seen  them  working  faithfully  and  with  a  will. 

Upon  the  best  examination  of  these  people,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  persons,  I 
believe  that  when  properly  organized,  and  with  proper 
motives  set  before  them,  they  will,  as  freemen,  be  as 
industrious  as  nny  race  of  men  are  likely  to  be  in  this 
climate. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  information  obtain- 
ed of  the  food  and  clothing  heretofore  allowed  to 
the  slaves  and  their  perquisites: 

The  allowance  of  clothing  to  the  field  hands  in  this 
district  has  been  two  suits  per  year,  one  for  summer 
and  another  for  winter.  That  of  food  has  been  mainly 
vegetable — a  peck  of  corn  a  week  to  each  hand,  with 
meat  only  in  June,  when  the  work  is  hardest,  and  at 
Christmas.  No  meat  was  allowed  in  June  on  some 
plantations,  while  on  a  few,  more  liberal,  it  was  dealt 
out  occasionally — as  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a  month. 
On  a  few,  molasses  was  given  at  intervals.  Children, 
varying  with  their  ages,  were  allowed  from  two  to  six 
quarts  of  corn  per  week.  The  diet  is  more  exclusively 
vegetable  here  than  almost  anywhere  in  the  rebellious 
regions,  and  in  this  respect  should  be  changed.  It 
should  be  added  that  there  are  a  large  quantity  of  oysters 
available  for  food  in  proper  seasons. 

Besides  the  above  rations,  the  labourers  were  allowed 
each  to  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  ground,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  for  themselves,  when  their  work  for 
their  master  was  done.  On  this  corn  and  potatoes, 
chiefly  the  former,  were  planted.  The  corn  was  partly 
eaten  by  themselves,  thus  supplying  in  part  the  defi- 
ciency in  rations  ;  but  it  was  to  a  great  extent  fed  to  a 
pig  or  chickens,  each  hand  being  allowed  to  keep  a  pig 
and  chickens  or  ducks,  but  not  geese  or  turkeys.  With 
the  proceeds  of  the  pig  and  chickens,  generally  sold  to 
the  masters,  and  at  pretty  low  rates,  extra  clothing, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  that  necessary  of  life  with  these  peo- 
ple, as  they  think — tobacco — were  bought. 

With  the  following  we  must  conclude  our  ex- 
tracts, remarking,  however,  that  further  observa- 
tion convinced  the  agent,  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
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was  rapidly  developed  ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
was  less  carefully  concealed,  as  the  intercourse 
between  the  whites  and  the  negroes  gave  them  con- 
fidence : 

To  what  extent  these  labourers  desire  to  be  free,  and 
to  serve  us  still  further  in  putting  down  the  rebellion, 
has  been  a  subject  of  examination.  The  desire  to  be 
free  has  been  strongly  expressed,  particularly  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  adventurous.  Every  day  almost 
adds  a  fresh  tale  of  escapes,  both  solitary  and  in  num- 
bers, conducted  with  a  courage,  a  forecast  and  a  skill 
worthy  of  heroes.  But  there  are  other  apparent  features 
in  their  disposition,  which  it  would  be  untruthful  to 
conceal.  On  the  plantations  I  often  found  a  disposition 
to  evade  the  inquiry  whether  they  wished  to  be  free  or 
slave  ;  and  though  a  preference  for  freedom  was  ex- 
pressed, it  was  rarely  in  the  passionate  phrases  which 
would  come  froai  an  Italian  peasant.  The  secluded  and 
monotonous  life  of  a  plantation,  with  strict  discipline 
and  ignorance  enforced  by  law  and  custom,  is  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  richer  sentiments, 
though  even  there  they  find  at  least  a  stunted  growth, 
irrepressible  as  they  are.  The  inquiry  was  often  an- 
swered in  this  way  :  "  The  white  man  do  what  he  please 
with  us  ;  we  are  yours  now,  massa."  One,  if  I  under- 
stood his  broken  words  rightly,  said  he  did  not  care 
about  being  free  if  he  only  had  a  good  master.  Others 
said  they  would  like  to  be  free,  but  they  wanted  a  white 
man  for  a  "protector."  All  of  proper  age,  when  in- 
quired of,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  children 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  learn  themselves.  On 
this  point  they  showed  more  earnestness  than  any  other. 
When  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  fight  in  case  we 
needed  them  to  keep  their  masters  from  coming  back, 
they  would  seem  to  shrink  from  that,  saying  that  "  black 
men  have  been  kept  down  so  like  dogs,  they  would  run 
before  white  men." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — English  dates  to  the  16th  ult.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  14th,  Lord  Stanhope  called  attention  to 
the  reports  of  additional  stone  blockades  at  Charleston, 
and  asked  what  steps  the  Government  would  take. 
Earl  Russell  had  no  official  information,  and  knew  not 
whether  the  reports  were  correct.  Government  had 
protested  against  the  permanent  destruction  of  any  har- 
bour as  unjustifiable,  and  the  American  Government 
responded  that  they  had  no  intention  to  permanently 
destroy  harbours.  The  views  of  the  French  Government 
were  identical  with  those  of  England. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  John  A.  Turner  called  at 
tention  to  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
owing  to  the  American  troubles,  and  urged  the  Govern 
ment  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  develop  the  cot 
ton  production  elsewhere. 

The  Government  is  busily  preparing  all  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  American  blockade  to  lay  before 
Parliament. 

Letters  from  Vienna  are  filled  with  most  lamentable 
accounts  of  inundations.  The  district  submerged  in 
Vienna  alone  comprises  a  population  of  80,000  persons, 
who  have  to  be  provided  for.  Several  towns  were  also 
inundated  by  the  Danube,  including  Presburg  and  Pesth. 

The  Liverpool  markets  were  without  material  change. 

United  States. —  Congress. — The  U.  S.  Treasury  Note 
bill  has  finally  passed  and  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  fifty  millions  of  de- 
mand notes  heretofore  authorized  may  be  used  in  pay 
ment  of  duties  on  imported  goods,  while  apart  from 
these  such  duties  must  be  paid  in  coin.  The  issue  is 
made  a  legal  terulcr,  but  interest  on  the  funded  debt  is 
to  be  paid  in  coin. 

The  bill  granting  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the 
public  lands,  and  providing  a  bounty  for  soldiers  in  lieu 
of  lands,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  only 
sixteen  negative  votes.  The  House  has  also  passed  a 
bill  prohibiting  all  persons  in  the  naval  or  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  from  aiding  in  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  under  the  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the 
service. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  been  fixed 
at  241. 

The  War  News. — An  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
War  Department  taking  military  possession  of  all  the 
telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States,  and  prohibiting 
from  being  published  in  the  newspapers,  all  communica- 
tions in  regard  to  military  operations  not  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  military  authorities. 

Arkansas. — The  rebel  army,  under  flen.  Price,  has 
been  driven  from  Fayctteville,  Ark.  Many  sick  and 
wounded'  were  left  in  the  town,  which  was  partially 


burned  by  the  rebels.  The  U.  S.  army  would  not  ad- 
vance further  into  Arkansas  at  present. 

Missouri. — Few  military  operations  are  reported  in  this 
State,  which  is  now  nearly  free  of  armed  rebels.  There 
are  still  some  at  or  near  New  Madrid,  in  the  south-east- 
ern corner  of  Missouri,  under  command  of  Jeff.  Thomp- 
son. He  recently  made  an  attempt  to  move  northward, 
but  was  attacked  and  routed  by  the  U.  S.  troops.  The 
rebels  took  refuge  in  the  swamps. 

Kentucky. — Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  rebels,  they  have  no  foothold  now,  in 
the  State.  The  Memphis  papers  say  that  the  Columbus 
forces  will  fall  back  to  Island  No.  10  on  the  Mississippi, 
about  forty  miles  below  Columbus,  which,  it  is  said, 
completely  commands  the  river,  and  can  be  fortified 
with  heavy  guns,  and  made  impregnable  against  any 
attack  from  the  river. 

Tennessee. — Nashville  has  been  occupied  by  the  U.  S. 
forces,  without  opposition.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton 
was  found  there,  which  the  Treasury  department  has 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  New  York.  The  rebel  forces,  un- 
der Beauregard  and  Johnston,  had  retreated  southward, 
followed  by  Gen.  Buel  and  the  Northern  army,  which 
was  steadily  pressing  them  backward.  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  has  received  the  appointment  of 
Brigadier-General.  It  is  said  that  he  will  open  a  mili- 
tary Provisionary  Government  of  Tennessee,  until  the 
loyal  civil  Government  shall  be  reconstructed.  General 
Grant  has  declared  martial  law  over  West  Tennessee, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  citizens  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  show  a  desire 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  all  military  restrictions  will 
be  withdrawn.  The  rebel  legislature  was  in  session  at 
Memphis.  The  Richmond  War  department  has  called 
on  Tennessee  to  furnish  thirty-two  more  regiments  for 
the  rebel  army. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi. — Lieut.  Gwin,  in  the  gun- 
boat Taylor,  recently  ascended  the  Tennessee  river  to 
Eastport,  Mississippi.  He  met  with  increased  Union 
sentiment  in  South  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama.  In 
several  of  the  northern  counties  of  Mississippi,  the  Union 
sentiment  is  said  to  be  strong,  and  many  of  those  who 
did  not  express  themselves  openly,  were  only  deterred 
by  their  fears  of  the  tyranny  and  coercion,  which  are 
practised  by  marauding  bands  of  rebels.  Lieut.  Gwin 
informed  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  that  he  would  hold  secessionists 
and  their  property  responsible  for  any  outrages  that 
might  be  committed  upon  Union  men  residing  among 
them. 

Virginia. — Important  military  movements  have  taken 
place  on  the  upper  Potomac.  Gen.  Banks'  division  of 
the  army  has  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  now  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  The 
U.  S.  forces  met  with  no  opposition ;  on  the  contrary 
large  numbers  of  refugees  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
expressed  great  joy  at  the  appearance  of  the  troops. 
The  condition  of  the  country  was  found  to  be  deplora- 
ble in  the  extreme,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
war. 

North  Carolina. — Official  despatches  from  Gen.  Burn- 
side  state,  that  ihe  expedition  up  the  Chowan  river  had 
returned.  It  did  not  go  beyond  Winton.  The  rebels 
everywhere  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  U.  S.  troops. 

Georgia. — The  expected  information  of  the  capture  of 
Savannah  has  not  yet  arrived.  At  the  latest  dates,  all 
communication  had  been  cut  off  between  Fort  Pulaski 
and  the  city. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  424. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  255. 

Passports. — The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  has  rescinded 
the  order  requiring  persons  leaving  the  country  to  pro- 
cure passports.  It  is  now  optional  with  parties  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  passports  or  not,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper. 

The  Slave  Trade. — David  Hall,  who  was  convicted  of 
having  served  on  board  the  slaver  Erie,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  nine  months'  imprisonment. 

Boston. — On  the  night  of  the  25th  nit.,  a  most  destruc- 
tive conflagration  occurred,  destroying  property  to  the 
amount  of  one  million  of  dollars.  Two  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  and  vast  quantities  of  grain  were  destroyed. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  being  rapidly  re- 
built, and  will  soon  be  in  running  order.  About  forty 
miles  of  iron  and  cross-ties  were  carried  off  by  the  re- 
bels. 

The  Tax  Bill,  which  was  reported  to  Congress  on  the 
3d  inst.,  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  is  a  very 
long  document,  consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  sec- 
tions. It  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President, 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  His  office  is  to  be  in  the  Trea- 
sury department,  with  a  suitable  number  of  clerks.  The 
country  is  to  be  divided,  as  the  President  may  direct, 


into  convenient  collection  districts,  with  an  Assessor 
and  Collector  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  each 
district,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  deputies 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  bill  provides  for  a  duty — 
On  spirituous  liquors  .  .  .15  cents  per  gallon. 
On  ale  and  beer  .....  $1  per  barrel. 
On  stem  and  leaf  tobacco     .       .     3  cents  per  pound. 

do.  to  add  when  manufactured  .  .  5  cents. 
On  cigars     .       .       .    5,  10  and  20  cents  per  pound, 

(according  to  value.) 
On  lard  and  linseed  oil,  burning  fluid  and  crude  coal 


oil  . 
On  refined  coal  oil 
On  gas  per  1000  cubic  feet 
On  bank  note  paper 
On  writing  paper  . 
On  printing  paper 
On  soap 
On  salt 

On  sole  leather 
On  upper  leather  . 
On  flour 

All  other  manufactures 


5  cents  per  gallon. 
10  cents  per  gallon. 
.  25  cents. 
.  5  cents  per  lb. 
.  2  "  " 
.  3  mills  •' 
.5  " 

.  4  c.  per  100  lbs. 
.  1  cent  per  lb. 

•  i    "  " 
.   10  cts.  per  bbl. 
3  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


There  are  also  stamp  duties,  taxes  on  income,  on  car- 
riages, watches,  legacies,  dividends,  salaries,  on  railroad 
and  steamboat  travel,  &c,  &c. 

Southern  Items. — Jeff.  Davis's  message  to  the  rebel 
Congress  in  session  at  Richmond,  has  been  published. 
He  states  that  recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  more 
had  been  attempted  by  the  rebel  government  than  it  had 
power  successfully  to  achieve.  Hence,  in  the  effort  to 
protect  by  arms  the  whole  territory  of  the  Confederate 
States,  seaboard  and  inland,  serious  disasters  had  been 
incurred.  Some  of  these  discomfitures  are  referred  to 
as  deeply  humiliating,  but  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
bitter  disappointment  endured  will  nerve  the  people  to 
still  greater  exertions,  and  soon  secure  results  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  rebel  cause.  The  policy  of  enlistments 
for  short  terms  is  strongly  condemned,  and  the  recent 
reverses,  he  thinks,  may  be  attributed,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  this  cause.  In  regard  to  the  finances  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  say,  "  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact  that  we  have 
no  floating  debt ;  that  the  credit  of  the  government  is 
unimpaired,  and  that  the  total  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  year  has  been  in  round  numbers,  $170,000,- 
000 — less  than  one-third  of  the  sum  wasted  by  the  ene- 
my, in  his  vain  efforts  to  conquer  us — and  less  than  the 
value  of  a  single  article  of  export — the  cotton  crop  of 
the  year."  From  a  passage  in  the  Inaugural  address,  it 
appears  that  Davis  relies  confidently  upon  the  enormous 
cost  at  which  the  war  is  conducted  by  the  United  States, 
for  its  early  termination  in  favour  of  the  South.  He  re- 
gards it  as  quite  certain  that  the  U.  S.  government  must 
soon  break  down  under  the  rapidly  growing  burden  of 
debt. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  a  resolution  passed  the  rebel  Senate 
by  an  unanimous  vote,  declaring  that  no  peace  proposi- 
tions by  which  any  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  Confederate 
States  may  be  given  up,  shall  be  entertained,  and  that 
the  war  must  be  continued  until  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  entirely  expelled  from  the  Confederacy. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  confesses  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  calamity  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  condemns  the  neglect 
and  apathy  of  the  Confederate  government  in  not  send- 
ing sufficient  numbers  of  troops  westward.  It  says  a 
general  call  to  arms  has  become  an  inevitable  necessitj'. 

The  Memphis  Avalanche  of  the  22d  says,  that  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  has  called  for  twelve  regiments 
from  that  State,  and  if  not  forthcoming,  other  means 
will  be  used  to  fill  the  requisition. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia  calls  also  for  twelve  regi- 
ments from  that  State,  and  says  if  the  requisition  is  not 
filled  by  the  4th  of  Third  month,  a  draft  will  be  ordered. 

The  Raleigh  Register  says  that  all  the  prisoners  taken 
on  Roanoke  Island,  have  been  released  on  parole. 

When  the  rebels  evacuated  Nashville,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  1G00  sick  and  wounded  in  the  town. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Benj.  Cope,  Pa.,  for  A.  L.  M'Grew,  $3, 
to  27,  vol.  36;  from  M.  Thistlewaite,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  17, 
vol.  36;  from  J.  M.  Bacon,  111.,  for  E.  Trabue,  $3.50,  to 
22,  vol.  35. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  David  Fawcett,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  an  esteemed  member  and 
elder  of  Salem  Meeting,  Ohio.  He  bore  a  protracted 
illness  with  christian  patience  ;  and,  we  trust,  to  him  the 
Scripture  language  is  applicable:  "Mark  the  perfect 
man  and  behold  the  upright  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 
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From  the  Christian  Observer. 

[he  Life  of  Colnnibns,  and  its  Disregarded  Lessons. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

Columbus,  however,  was  kindly  received  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  ships  for  a  new  expe- 
dition were  promised  him.  But  the  secret  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  envied  him  his  fame  and  advance- 
ment, so  delayed  the  preparations,  that  nearly  two 
years  were  wasted  before  the  six  vessels  provided  for 
this  third  voyage  were  ready  to  sail.  At  the  end 
of  May,  1498,  Columbus  again  departed. 

But  his  downward  course,  not  indeed,  into  crime, 
but  into  undeserved  misery,  was  rapid.  This  third 
yoyage,  while  he  acted  as  an  explorer  and  disco- 
verer, was  a  memorable  one,  for  in  it  he  first  dis- 
covered aod  landed  on  the  great  American  conti- 
nent. But  when  he  resumed  his  office  of  viceroy, 
that  post  which  he  had  so  much  coveted,  he  found 
nothing  but  turmoil,  contention,  and  actual  disgrace 
before  him. 

Trinidad  and  the  mainland  of  America  havim* 
been  discovered,  Columbus  returned  to  Hispaniola 
and  St.  Domingo,  in  August,  1498.  Here  he  found 
all  things  in  confusion.  His  brother  Bartholomew, 
whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  colony,  had 
been  involved  in  war,  first  with  the  Indians,  and 
then  with  a  conspirator,  named  Roldan.  The  lat- 
ter had  gathered  such  a  party  that  the  admiral  was 
compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  him,  and  to  over- 
look his  many  offences.  Other  outbreaks  and  con- 
spiracies followed,  and  the  discontented,  when  put 
down  and  expelled  from  the  colony,  returned  to 
Spain,  and  carried  thither  such  stoiies  of  the  tyran- 
nies and  cruelties  of  Columbus,  that  even  Isabella 
herself,  his  faithful  friend  and  patroness,  was  forced 
at  last  to  consent  to  the  sending  forth,  again,  a  royal 
commissioner,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  com- 
plaints. These  disastrous  events  were  not  at  all 
surprising,  iD  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  dis 
tant  colony ;  but  they  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the 
fatal  error  of  Columbus,  in  claiming  to  unite  with 
the  fame  of  a  discoverer,  the  more  hazardous  func 
tion  of  founder  and  governor  of  a  great  foreign 
possession. 

The  new  commissioner,  Don  Francesco  de  Bo- 
badilla,  received  the  fullest  powers  to  investigate 
and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  colonists  •,  pow 
ers  so  full,  indeed,  that  under  them  he  proceeded, 
on  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  to  put  the  admiral 
and  his  brother  into  irons,  and  to  send  them  back 


to  Spain.  Thus  the  great  discoverer  of  the  new 
world  left  the  lands  which  he  had  given  to  Spain, 
in  October,  1500,  "shackled  like  the  vilest  of  cul- 
prits, amidst  the  scoffs  and  shouts  of  a  miscreant 
rabble,  who  sent  curses  after  him  from  the  shores 
of  the  island  he  had  so  recently  added  to  the  civi- 
lized world."  He  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  December, 
a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  There  was  a  general 
burst  of  indignation  throughout  Spain,  and  the 
king  and  queen  so  far  shared  in  the  feeling,  as  to 
send  instant  orders  that  he  should  be  released, 
and  treated  with  all  distinction.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  sovereigns  in  Granada  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember. "  When  the  queen  beheld  the  venerable 
man  approach,  and  thought  on  all  he  had  done, 
and  all  he  had  suffered,  she  was  moved  to  tears." 
Very  naturally,  the  long- suppressed  feelings  of  the 
injured  hero  burst  forth  ;  "  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  for  some  time  could  not  utter  a  word, 
for  the  violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings."  Was 
there  ever  a  more  striking  proof  given,  of  the  wis- 
dom and  kindness  displayed  in  the  counsel  to 
Baruch,  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself? 
seek  them  not,  saith  the  Lord  V  The  whole  of 
these  unmerited  sufferings  of  the  great  navigator 
may  be  traced  to  his  unwise  determination  to  be 
"  great;"  to  have  great  wealth,  great  power,  great 
honour  and  distinction.  By  this  one  error,  he 
made  thousands  of  foes,  and  no  degree  of  purity 
or  virtue  could  avail,  in  the  presence  of  such  hosts 
of  envenomed  detractors. 

One  more  step  remained,  between  him  and  the 
grave.  Columbus  was  now  in  Spain;  he  was 
soothed  and  comforted,  but  to  his  greatly  coveted 
government  and  dignity  he  was  never  restored. 
Ferdinand  had  but  grudgingly  conceded  his  "  de- 
mands" in  1492,  and  now,  ten  years  having  passed 
away,  and  the  admiral  being  in  Spain,  there  was 
no  alacrity  shown  in  doing  him  the  justice  which 
he  sought,  or  in  replacing  him  in  the  "  viceroyalty" 
of  the  new  world.  Another  commissioner,  Ovando, 
was  appointed  to  supersede  Bobadilla,  and  Colum- 
bus was  told  that  an  interval  of  repose  would  allow 
bad  passions  to  subside,  and  would  promote  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  colony.  Thus,  all  through 
1501  and  the  first  portion  of  1502,  Columbus  was 
detained  in  Spain,  while  old  age  was  rapidly  creep- 
ing upon  him.  But  his  active  mind  could  not  rest, 
nor  could  he  fail  to  perceive  that  his  discoveries 
were  still  exceedingly  imperfect.  Reflection  on  the 
past  only  served  to  convince  him  that  much  re 
mained  to  be  done,  and  he  soon  made  a  fresh  ap 
plication  to  the  sovereigns  to  be  allowed  to  prose 
cute  his  still  unfinished  investigations.  Ferdinand 
judged  this  a  good  opportunity  of  keeping  the  ad 
miral  employed  at  a  distance  from  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola. Four  small  ships  were  granted  him,  and 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  again  sal- 
lied forth  on  this  his  last  voyage  of  discovery.  His 
first  occupation,  which  consumed  four  months,  was 
in  exploring  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  whole 
of  that  coast,  in  search  of  a  strait  which  he  still 
fancied  would  open  to  him  the  road  to  India  and  to 
China.  The  whole  of  this  voyage  was  one  of  hard- 
ship, toil,  and  danger.  Storms,  strife  with  the  na- 
tives, and  the  weak  and  shattered  condition  of  his 


vessels  rendered  it,  from  May,  1502,  to  June,  1503 
a  period  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble.  At  last, 
in  the  latter  month,  he  brought  his  two  remaiuing 
vessels  into  harbour  at  Jamaica,  where  he  stranded 
them,  to  avoid  their  total  loss  by  foundering.  Here 
he  was  detained  a  whole  year,  by  the  cruel  disre- 
gard of  Ovando,  the  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who, 
not  desiring  his  presence  in  that  colony,  sent  him 
word  that  "he  could  not  spare  vessels  to  bring 
him  off."  Twelve  months  elapsed  before  this 
ruthless  man  felt  compelled,  by  mere  shame,  to 
take  steps  for  the  admiral's  release.  At  last,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1504,  two  vessels  having  arrived, 
Columbus  left  his  island- prison  for  St.  Domingo; 
from  whence,  on  the  12th  of  September,  he  took 
his  last  voyage  back  to  Spain.  In  November,  he 
reached  Seville — "  a  broken-down  old  man,  en- 
cumbered with  debt,  and  surrounded  with  needy 
adventurers,  who  laid  their  ruin  at  his  door."  He 
had  purposed,  in  the  days  of  his  golden  dreams,  the 
equipment,  like  a  prince,  of  a  royal  army,  for  the 
rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  !  Instead  of  which, 
hear  his  own  description  of  himself,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  sovereigns  : 

"  Such  is  my  fate,  that  twenty  years  of  service, 
through  which  I  passed  with  so  much  toil  and  dan- 
ger, have  profited  me  nothing ;  and  at  this  day  I 
do  not  possess  a  roof  in  Spain  that  I  can  call  my 
own.  If  I  wish  to  eat  or  sleep,  I  have  nowhere  to 
go  but  to  the  inn  or  tavern,  and  I  seldom  have 
wherewith  to  pay  the  bill.  I  havenot  a  hair  upon 
me  that  is  not  gray ;  my  body  is  infirm  ;  and  all 
that  was  left  me,  as  well  as  to  my  brothers,  has 
been  taken  away  and  sold,  even  to  the  frock  that 
I  wore,  to  my  great  dishonour.  I  implore  your 
highnesses  to  forgive  my  complaints.  I  am,  indeed, 
in  as  ruined  a  condition  as  I  have  related.  Hitherto 
I  have  wept  over  others  ;  may  Heaven  now  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  may  the  earth  weep  for  me!" 

In  this  spirit  he  returned  to  Spain — to  find  a 
grave.  His  sincere  friend  and  patroness,  the  ad- 
mirable Isabella,  died  shortly  after  his  return,  and 
Ferdinand  was  ever  cold-hearted  and  selfish.  "  He 
received  him  with  many  expressions  of  kindness, 
but  with  those  cold,  ineffectual  smiles  which  con- 
vey no  warmth  to  the  heart."  Appeal  after  ap- 
peal was  made,  but  the  replies  of  Ferdinand  were 
always  evasive.  In  fact,  the  king  had  no  intention 
of  conceding  the  one  point  respecting  which  Co- 
lumbus was  chiefly  anxious.  To  bequeath  the  per- 
petual viceroyalty  of  "  the  Indies"  to  his  son  Diego, 
and  to  his  descendants,  as  a  matter  of  hereditary 
right,  was  the  point  always  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
"This,"  he  writes  to  the  king,  "is  a  matter  which 
concerns  my  honour.  As  to  all  the  rest,  do  as 
your  majesty  may  think  proper — give  or  withhold 
as  may  be  most  for  your  interest,  and  I  shall  be 
content.  I  believe  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  de- 
lay of  this  affair  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  ill- 
health."  Strange  infatuation  !  Had  Columbus 
calmly  reviewed  his  past  life,  he  might  have  seen 
that  this  greatly  prized  viceroyalty  had  been  his 
ruin — had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings.  And 
to  his  son  it  must  have  brought  equal  woes.  If  it 
were  a  power  real  and  absolute,  it  would  have  un- 
crowned the  king  of  Spain,  and  rendered  the  heirs 
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of  Columbus  "  lords  of  the  Indies."  But  if  unreal, 
as  in  times  past,  it  was  sure  to  bring  other  Boba- 
dillas  and  Ovandos  from  Spain  to  harass,  counter- 
act, and  persecute  the  viceroy.  Columbus  could 
hardly  have  left  to  his  son  a  more  fatal  legacy. 
Yet  he  himself  confesses  that  the  denial  of  this 
claim  was  breaking  his  heart :  "  the  anxiety  caused 
by  this  affair  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  ill-health." 
"  It  appears  that  his  majesty  does  not  see  fit  to 
fulfil  that  which  he,  with  the  queen,  who  is  now  in 
glory,  promised  me  by  word  and  seal.  I  have  done 
what  I  could,  and  must  leave  the  rest  to  God  !" 

And  so  he  died,  in  May,  1506,  being  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  a  sincerely  religious 
man,  after  the  religion  of  his  day.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic, noble-minded,  sincere,  and  warm-heart- 
ed. Of  the  grand  mission  and  achievement  of  his 
life  it  is  needless  to  speak,  for  men  are  forward  and 
eager  to  recognize  and  to  extol  it.  Our  object  has 
been,  while  sympathizing  with  his  wrongs,  to  point 
out  the  chief  lesson  which  is  taught  us  by  his  his- 
tory. Had  he  possessed  the  practical  wisdom  of 
our  own  Wellington,  whose  noblest  distinction  it 
was,  that  he  never  sought,  never  asked,  anything 
for  himself,  how  different  would  have  been  his  fate  ! 
His  fame,  the  honour  attaching  to  his  name  and 
family,  was  already  assured  by  his  own  deeds,  and 
needed  not  the  extrinsic  help  of  titles  or  privileges. 
And  had  he  left  his  reward  to  the  free  will  of  the 
sovereigns  whom  he  so  greatly  served,  it  could  not 
have  been  a  niggardly  one.  Leaving  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  government  to  others,  had  he  asked 
and  obtained  better  and  more  efficient  fleets  of  dis- 
covery, he  might,  in  his  own  lifetime,  have  circum- 
navigated America,  and  colonized  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Among  the  many  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
for  every-day  life  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  pages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  one  which  is  more  needed  for  constant  use, 
or  one  which  men  are  more  ready  to  pass  over 
.  -with  silent  disregard,  than  G  od's  message  to  Ba- 
ruch,  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  seek 
them  not,  saith  the  Lord."  Although  again  and 
again  enforced  by  Christ  himself,  in  such  words  as, 
— "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth  ; 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  hearts 
be  also:" — "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth  ;" — "How 
hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  :" — these  emphatic  warnings  fall  ineffectually 
upon  "ears  that  are  dull  of  hearing."  Apostles 
have  followed  their  Master  in  warning  their  hear- 
ers, that  "  they  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition;"  and  in  exhorting  them  to  "set  their 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on  tilings  on  the 
earth  ;"  but,  throughout  all  ages,  "  the  love  of  this 
present  world"  has  carried  away  the  vr-st  majority 
of  hearers,  and  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  has 
choked  the  word,  so  that  it  remained  unfruitful." 

Yet  beacon-lights,  marking  the  rocks  on  which 
many  gallant  ships  have  foundered,  are  not  want- 
ing. Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  fearful  mementos 
which  have  come  to  us  from  past  ages,  of  those 
who  cither  have  "  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith," 
or  else,  as  God's  erring  children,  have  had  their 
"offences  visited  with  the  rod,  and  their  sin  with 
scourges."  We  are  not  called  upon,  nor  are  we 
able,  to  discriminate  actually  betw  ecu  the  one  class 
and  the  other ;  but  when  we  observe  a  notable  in- 
stance of  a  great  and  perhaps  a  good  man,  bring- 
ing suffering  and  humiliation  on  himself  by  disre- 
garding all  these  warnings,  it  seems  a  plain  duty 
to  compare  the  fault  with  its  consequences  ;  so  that, 
even  to  human  eyes,  "God  may  be  justified  when 
he  speaketh,  and  be  clear  when  he  judgeth."  And 


among  all  the  records  of  the  past,  we  know  of  no 
more  remarkable  proof  of  the  practical  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  message  to  Baruch  than  is 
given  in  the  biography  of  which  we  have  sketched 
the  outline. 

We  follow  the  great  navigator  with  sympathy 
and  with  painful  commiseration.  We  abhor  the 
hard-hearted  selfishness  of  his  numerous  enemies, 
and  the  frigid  indifference  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  his  zealous  protectors.  But  still,  amidst 
all  this,  we  trace  the  main  cause  of  all  Columbus's 
sufferings  to  himself.  Not  to  any  crimes,  not  to 
any  excesses,  not  to  any  immoralities,  but  simply 
to  that  one  mistaken  idea  with  which  he  set  out ; 
an  idea  which  ran  entirely  counter  to  that  divine 
wisdom  which  had  said,  "  Seekest  thou  great  things 
for  thyself?  seek  them  not,  saith  the  Lord." 
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Parental  Indulgence,  and  Neglect  ofRestraint. 

[The  following,  met  with  among  the  manuscripts 
of  a  deceased  Friend,  and  written  a  number  of 
years  ago,  is  herewith  submitted,  if  approved  by  the 
editor,  lor  publication  in  "  The  Friend."] 

At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  education  is  elicit- 
ing so  much  attention,  and  claiming  the  time  and 
effort  of  many  of  the  sincere  hearted  in  the  present 
day,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  of  advantage,  hav- 
ing been  much  interested  myself  therein,  to  look 
back  a  century  or  two  and  observe  the  manner  in 
which  our  early  Friends  seemed  exercised  about  it, 
acting  as  they  did  under  a  living  concern  that  the 
testimonies  and  principles  given  them  to  bear  and 
uphold  in  their  purity,  might  be  committed  to  clean 
hands,  and  the  society  of  which  they  were  members, 
and  the  world  at  large,  lose  nothing  by  the  trans- 
fer. Restraint  seemed  an  important  consideration 
in  their  view  of  the  subject,  even  though  it  acted 
to  repress  the  hilarity  ot  youthful  spirits,  and  in- 
duce a  conduct  not  in  character  with  their  years; 
but  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ  themselves,  they 
had  learned  that  self-denial  was  an  important  fea- 
ture in  that  work  which  was  to  "  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord,"  and  that  without  it,  there  was  little 
prospect  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care  be- 
coming men  and  women  for  God. 

George  Fox  says,  "  I  was  much  exercised  too 
with  school-masters  and  school-mistresses,  warning 
them  to  teach  children  sobriety  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  they  might  not  be  nursed  and  trained 
up  in  lightness,  vanity  and  wantonness.  I  was 
made  to  warn  masters  and  mistresses,  fathers  and 
mothers  in  private  families,  to  take  care  that  their 
children  and  servants  might  be  trained  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  themselves  should  be 
therein  examples  and  patterns  of  sobriety  and  vir- 
tue to  them.  For  I  saw  that  as  the  Jews  were  to 
teach  their  children  the  law  of  God,  the  old  cove- 
nant, and  to  train  them  up  in  it,  and  their  servants, 
yea  the  very  strangers  were  to  keep  the  sabbath 
among  them,  and  be  circumcised,  before  they  might 
eat  of  their  sacrifices ;  so  all  that  made  a  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  ought  to  train  up  their  children 
and  servants  in  the  new  covenant  of  light,  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  that  all  may  know  their  salvation." 

Ambrose  Bigge,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  thus  writes. 
"  Friends,  stand  as  witnesses  for  God  in  your  day, 
against  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  both 
amongst  yourselves  and  the  world.  Bo  ye  circum- 
spect and  watchful  over  yourselves  and  your  child- 
ren, and  indulge  them  not  in  anything  that  is  evil, 
but  timely  reprove  aud  restrain  it,  lest  it  become 
your  sin  ;  and  command  them  to  ohseve  the  law  of 
trod  written  in  (heir  hearts;  for  if- you  love  the 
1  ruth  as  you  ought  yourselves,  you  will  train  up 
your  children  in  it  when  they  arc  young.  Keep 


them  to  the  plain  and  sound  language,  which  the  ft 
Truth  required,  and  led  all  the  faithful  into  in  the  )(0l,,| 
beginning ;  and  keep  them  in  plain  and  modest  ap-  j,e  (. 
parel  and  behaviour,  in  due  subjection  to  the  Truth  tj]es 
in  all  things,  in  an  holy  conversation  as  much  as  in 
you  lies,  that  they  may  grow  up  in  the  grace  of  [;Ut 
God,  as  plants  of  his  renown.    This  is  your  duty,  ,^ 
the  Lord  requires  it  of  you,  even  to  watch  over  your  ^ 
children,  as  those  that  must  give  an  account  to  God,  J0I 
while  they  are  under  your  wings." 

Yearly  Meeting  epistle,  1709.    "Dear  Friends, 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  who  are  heads  of 
families,  and  especially  such  who  are  elders  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  be  all  diligent  and  careful  to  watchLj 
over  the  young  generation ;  that  sobriety,  plainness 
and  virtue,  may  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  and 
exemplarily  recommended  by  you  to  them  ;  that 
the  liberty  too  many  of  our  youth  take  in  following 
the  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  which  tend 
to  the  dishonour  and  reproach  of  the  testimony  of 
the  blessed  Truth,  may  be  discouraged,  and  such| 
as  are  found  in  the  same,  dealt  with,  in  the  fear, 
wisdom  and  love  of  God,  that  they  may  be  won  andj^ 
brought  into  humility  and  subjection  to  the  Lord 
and  his  truth. 

' 1  And  let  the  aged  remember,  and  the  youth  know, 
that  when  apparent  signs  of  the  plague  of  leprosy|M 
appeared  on  the  walls  in  the  houses  of  Israel,  it  was^ 
the  care  of  the  priest  under  the  law,  to  have  the  houses1()f 
cleansed,  and  the  lepers  also.    And  surely  Christ's 
priesthood  should  not  fall  short  of  their  care  to  en* 
deavour  to  stop  and  remove  the  manifest  tokens  of 
the  leprosy  of  the  great  sin  of  pride,  and  all  su- 
perfluity  of  naughtiness.    And  therefore  let  all  con- 
cerned be  earnestly  stirred  up  to  sincere  obedience 
to  the  light  of  Christ,  our  great  high  priest;  that 
he  may  cleanse  the  hearts  and  houses  of  that  grow 
ino-  plao-ue,  which  tends  to  the  ruin  of  families  and 
posterity. 

"  And  further,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  in 
Friends'  care  towards  their  children,  let  all  be  con' 
cerned  to  see  that  they  do  not  only  watch  over  them 
for  good,  but  that  they  also  rule  over  them  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  none,  in  the  fondness  of  af- 
fection, lose  the  authority  wherein  the  Lord  has  set 
them  for  their  children's  preservation.  And  let  all 
be  examples  to  them,  in  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
plainness,  in  language  and  habit ;  and  not  exam 
pies  only,  but  also  to  restrain  them  from  anything: 
that  might  be  their  hurt,  either  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly ;  neither  providing  for  them  costly  and 
gaudy  attire  unbecoming  godliness,  nor  letting  therm 
have  money  to  gratify  themselves  therein." 
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A  Testimony  for  Christianity  in  its  native 
Purity. — Although  there  are,  I  trust,  in  all  re 
lio;ious  professions,  those  who  are  promoters  of  the 
coming  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom  on  the  earth, 
living  up  to  the  light  afforded,  yet  does  it  seem  to 
me  that  this  people  are  peculiarly  called  to  exalt  the 
testimonies  of  the  unchangeable  Gospel,  even  in  its 
meridian  effulgence.  Let  not  our  children  conclude, 
that  if  there  ever  was  utility  in  our  plain  and  pecu 
liar  manner  of  life  and  unceremonial  worship,  that 
has  long  since  ceased  ;  for  surely  the  Lord  will  have 
a  simple  hearted  people  still,  and  a  people  who  hold 
Christianity  in  its  native  purity;  yea,  our  offspring 
are  designed  to  come  forward,  and  practically  adopt 
the  language,  "  I  am  the  Lord's;"  glorifying  Him 
with  their  bodies  and  w  ith  their  spirits ;  for  He  is 
worthy  of  their  energies,  while  in  their  full  vigour, 
to  be  sanctified  for  His  own  blessed  purposes,  and 
that  all  His  gifts  should  redound  to  His  honour 
I  am  pcr-uaded  there  is  no  real  peace,  or  lasting 
and  solid  satisfaction,  out  of  dedication  to  Him  to 
whom  we  owe  our  life  and  breath. — Sarah  (Ly/tcs) 
Grubb, 
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The  Great  Wall. — Another  day's  journey 
rought  us  to  Chataon — a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of 
he  Great  Wall.  The  road  for  the  last  fifteen 
jiles  had  been  so  bad  that  we  were  obliged  to 
;ave  our  horses  at  Nankin,  hireing  in  their  place, 
xartar  ponies.  Nothing  less  sure-footed  than  these 
haggy*  hardy  little  beasts,  could  have  carried  us 
hrough  those  rugged  mountain  paths,  which  we 
rould  have  done  on  foot,  but  that  one  miles  march 
ver  the  sharp  rock  which  forms  the  pavement 
?ould  have  left  us  shoeless. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  we 
limbed  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain  range, 
nd  there,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  great  wall, 
cflected  upon  the  stupendous  folly  of  this  wonder- 
ul  work  of  human  industry,  which  is  said  to  have 
ost  the  country  two  hundred  thousand  lives  from 
heer  physical  exhaustion.  The  wall,  which  is 
luilt  of  stone  and  brick,  is  twenty  feet  high  and 
ifteen  feet  broad,  surmounted  by  double  parapets, 
jop- holed  on  the  north  side.  As  far  as  the  eye 
an  follow  the  mountain  range,  it  winds  over  the 
idges  of  the  precipitous  black  rocks,  like  a  gigan- 
ic  serpent  crawling  along,  and  with  its  breath 
loisoning  all  around ;  for,  turn  where  you  will, 
lothing  meets  the  view  but  the  desolate,  dreary 
ract  of  rock,  unrelieved  by  a  blade  of  grass  or  a 
uft  of  moss,  and  huge  boulders  strewing  the  base 
if  the  mountain  sides.  It  was  the  whim  of  a  ty- 
Lant  to  build  a  wall  where  nature  had  already 
>uilt  a  barrier  far  moreeffectual  than  anything  that 
luruan  art  could  construct.  However,  there  it  re- 
nains,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years 
—a  monument  of  the  cruel  folly  of  one  man,  and  the 
>atient  industry  and  sufferings  of  many  thousands. 

Having  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  sketch, 
ind  tried  in  vain  to  discover  one  redeeming  feature 
n  this  vast  scene  of  desolation,  I  secured  my 
srick,  and  descending  to  the  pass,  remounted  to 
proceed  homeward.    Our  guard  could  hardly  be- 
ieve  his  senses — certainly  he  doubted  ours.  When 
at  Nankin,  mine  host  inquired  what  we  were  going 
to  the  Great  Wall  for.    Our  honest  answer  met 
with  no  credit.    Were  there  not  walls  everywhere? 
Was  not  the  wall  of  Pekin  much  better  worth 
J  looking  at?  And  then,  as  for  shooting,  why  come  so 
■'■  far  for  game  when  it  could  be  bought  in  the  market 
L  at  our  very  doors  ?    His  impression  evidently  was 
tthat  we  had  some  sinister  project  in  view;  but 
•'  when  we  returned  with  the  brick,  the  good  man 
j  simply  burst  out  laughing,  and  set  us  down  for  a 
1  couple  of  harmless  maniacs. 

Eeoks  of  the  Bible. 
" !    When  and  by  whom  were  the  books  of  the  Old 

*  Testament  first  collected  and  arranged  ? 

*  By  Ezra,  about  450  years  before  Christ.  The 
1  five  books  of  Moses  had  been  kept  with  the  ark  of 
\  the  covenant,  (Deut.  xxxi.  24-26,)  and  Joshua 
]'  had  written  the  portion  of  Scripture  bearing  his 
"  name  "  in  the  books  of  the  laws  of  God.  Joshua, 

viii.  24-26. 

*  What  are  the  most  prominent  translations  of  the 
*<  Bible  that  have  been  made? 

tf     The  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  the  Douay,  and 
^  the  English,  or  King  James's  Bible. 
>8     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Septuagint? 
(*     Seventy.    The  translation  was  so  called  because 
>  it  was  made  by  seventy,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 

*  by  seventy-two  men;  six  having  been  chosen  from 
Hi  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  for  this  purpose. 
i     When  and  where  was  this  translation  made  ? 

if-     At  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  about  400  years  be- 
%  fore  Christ.    It  was  a  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
'»  tament  only  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek. 
')     How  was  this  regarded  by  the  Jew3  in  the  time 
of  Christ? 


It  was  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence.  Our 
Saviour  and  the  apostles  in  their  discourses  gene- 
rally quoted  from  this  version. 
What  is  the  Vulgate  translation  ? 
It  is  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  not 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  so  called  the  Vulgate,  because, 
being  the  only  version  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  holds  to  be  reliable,  it  is  in  that  church  the 
common  version. 

When  and  by  whom  was  this  translation  made? 
By  Jerome,  about  the  year  A.  D.  400.    It  was 
hastily  made,  and  became  very  incorrect  by  many 
changes. 

What  of  the  Douay  Bible? 
It  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  with 
notes  and  comments,  and  is  the  only  English  Bible 
approved  by  the  lloman  Catholic  church. 
From  what  did  it  receive  its  name? 
From  the  place  where  it  was  first  published — 
Douay,  a  town  in  France. 
When  was  it  published  ? 
In  1610, 

Why  does  it  differ  so  much  from  our  English 
Bible  ? 

Because  it  was  made,  not  from  the  original  He- 
brew, but  from  the  Vulgate,  which  was  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  very  imperfect.  It  could  not  be  as 
correct  as  a  translation  made  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  ? 

Why  is  our  English  version  called  King  James's 
Bible?" 

Because  it  was  made  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
King  of  England. 

When  was  it  begun  and  when  completed  ? 
In  the  year  1607,  the  work  was  commenced,  and 
was  finished  in  about  three  years,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1611. 

By  whom  was  this  translation  made? 
Fifty-four  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  king- 
dom were  appointed  for  the  task.    Seven  did  not 
serve,  leaving  forty-seven,  as  the  number  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  work. 

How  was  the  labour  apportioned  among  this 
number  ? 

They  were  divided  into  six  classes,  to  each  of 
which  a  certain  portion  of  the  Bible  was  given  to 
translate,  not  from  the  Latin  nor  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint, but  directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek. 

How  will  our  English  translation  compare  with 
other  versions  of  the  Bible? 

It  is  said  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  be 
better  than  any  other. 

When  and  by  wbom  was  the  Bible  first  divided 
into  chapters  ? 

It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  done  by  Car- 
dinal Hugo,  A.  D.  1240.  But  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  the  four  gospels  had  been  divided  into 
chapters. 

When  and  by  whom  were  the  chapters  divided 
into  verses? 

By  Bobert  Stephens,  in  the  year  1551.  It  is 
said  that  he  performed  the  greater  part  of  this  la- 
borious task  while  on  horseback,  on  a  journey  from 
Paris  to  Lyons. — S.  S.  Journal. 


Census  of  Ca?iada. — The  Canada  papers  have 
published  abstracts  of  the  census  of  1861,  from 
which  we  obtain  the  following  facts  : — Of  the 
2,506,755  inhabitants  of  Canada,  1,917,777  were 
born  within  the  Province.  The  native  Canadians 
of  British,  and  those  of  French  origin,  are  nearly 
equal  in  their  numbers,  being  1,037,170  and  880,- 
607,  respectively.  Next  to  these,  the  two  most 
numerous  classes  of  their  population,  come  the 
Irish,  with  241,423;  the  English  and  Welsh,  with 
127,423;  the  Scotch,  with  111,959;  the  natives 


of  the  States,  with  64,399 ;  and  the  Germans  and 
other  Teutons,  with  23,855.  Among  these  are 
11,413  coloured  persons,  almost  all  resident  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  rest  are  too  few  in  number 
to  have  much  weight  in  the  community.  It  is  no- 
ticeable, however,  that  there  are  only  12,717  In- 
dians left  among  them,  and  that  only  3061  French- 
men make  Canada  their  home,  of  whom  more  than 
three-fourths  are  residents  of  Upper  Canada. 


Curious  Analogy. — There  is,  in  the  natural 
world,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with 
insect-life,  which  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind, 
while  meditating  on  this  subject,  as  presenting  a 
curious  analogy. 

Most  persons  know  that  every  butterfly  (the 
Greek  name  for  which,  it  is  remarkable,  is  the  same 
that  signifies  also  the  SOUL — Pysche}  comes  from  a 
grub  or  caterpillar  ;  in  the  language  of  naturalists 
called  a  larva.  This  last  name  (which  signifies 
literally  a  mask)  was  introduced  by  Linnaeus,  be- 
cause the  caterpillar  is  a  kind  of  outward  covering, 
or  disguise,  of  the  future  butterfly  within.  For,  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  curious  microscopic  exami- 
nation, that  a  distinct  butterfly,  only  undeveloped 
and  not  full-grown,  is  contained  within  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar ;  that  this  latter  has  its  own  organs 
of  digestion,  respiration,  &c,  suitable  to  its  larva- 
life,  quite  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
future  butterfly  which  it  incloses.  When  the  proper 
period  arrives,  and  the  life  of  the  insect,  in  this  its 
first  stage,  is  to  close,  it  becomes  what  is  called  a 
Pupa  inclosed  in  a  chrysalis  or  cocoon  (often  com- 
posed of  silk  ;  as  is  that  of  the  silkworm  which  sup- 
plies us  with  that  important  article),  and  lies  torpid 
for  a  time  within  this  natural  coffin,  from  which  it 
issues,  at  the  proper  period,  as  a  perfect  butterfly. 

But  sometimes  this  process  is  marred.  There  is 
a  numerous  tribe  of  insects,  well  known  to  Natu- 
ralists, called  Ichneumon  flies;  which,  in  their  lar- 
va-state, are  parasitical ;  that  is,  inhabit,  and  feed 
on,  other  larvae.  The  Ichneumon  fly  being  pro- 
vided with  a  long  sharp  sting,  which  is,  in  fact,  an 
ovipositor  (egg-layer),  pierces  with  this  the  body 
of  a  caterpillar  in  several  places,  and  deposits  her 
eggs,  which  are  there  hatched,  and  feed,  as  grubs 
(larvae)  on  the  inward  parts  of  its  victim. 

The  common  cabbage-caterpillar  (producing  a 
white  butterfly)  which  often  does  such  mischief  in 
our  gardens,  is  often  thus  attacked  :  and  these 
being  common  near  our  houses,  are  more  easily  ob- 
served than  most  others. 

A  most  wonderful  circumstance  connected  with 
this  process  is,  that  a  caterpillar  which  has  been 
thus  attacked  goes  on  feeding,  and  apparently  thriv- 
ing quite  as  well  during  the  whole  of  its  larve-life, 
as  those  that  have  escaped.  For,  by  a  wonderful 
provision  of  instinct,  the  ichneumon-grubs  within  do 
not  injure  any  of  the  organs  of  the  larva,  but  feed 
only  on  the  future  butterfly  inclosed  within  it. 
And,  consequently,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish a  caterpillar  which  has  these  enemies  within 
it  from  those  that  are  untouched. 

But  when  the  period  arrives  for  the  close  of  the 
larva-life,  the  difference  appears.  You  may  often 
observe  the  common  cabbage  caterpillar  retiring,  to 
undergo  their  change,  into  some  sheltered  spot, 
such  as  the  walls  of  a  summer-house ;  and  some 
of  them — those  that  have  escaped  the  parasites — 
assuming  the  pupa-state,  from  which  they  emerge 
butterflies.  But  as  for  the  others,  the  ichneumon- 
grubs  at  this  period  issue  forth,  and  spin  their  little 
cocoons  of  bright  yellow  silk  (about  the  size  and 
shape  of  grains  of  wheat)  from  which  they  are  to 
issue  aa  flies.  Of  the  unfortunate  caterpillar  no- 
thing remains  but  an  empty  skin.  The  hidden  but- 
terfly has  been  secretly  consumed. 
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Now,  when  you  are  contemplating  with  wonder 
this  most  curious  phenoaienon,  consider  whether 
there  is  not  something  analogous  to  it  in  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  our  race  ;  whether  a  man  may 
not  have  a  kind  of  secret  enemy  within  his  own 
bosom,  destroying  his  soul — Psyche — though  with- 
out interfering  with  his  well-being  during  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  his  existence;  and  whose  presence 
may  never  be  detected  till  the  time  arrives  when 
the  last  great  change  should  take  place. 

Christian  reader,  reflect  whether  this  may  not  be 
your  case.  And  remember  that  it  is  in  your  power, 
now,  through  the  help  that  is  promised,  to  detect 
and  destroy  these  secret  but  deadly  enemies  with- 
in you  ! — Whatdifs  Future  State,  Lec.  X. 
 »  » 

Dyrnond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  211.) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  If  good  will  come  by  violating  a  treaty, 
we  may  violate  it.  If  good  will  come  by  slaugh- 
tering other  men,  we  may  slaughter  them.  I  know 
that  the  advocate  of  expediency  will  tell  us  that 
that  is  not  evil  of  which  good,  in  the  aggregate, 
comes;  and  that  the  good  or  evil  of  actions  consists 
in  the  good  or  evil  of  their  general  consequences. 
— I  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience 
of  the  reader — Is  this  distinction  honest  to  the 
meauiug  of  the  apostle  ?  Did  he  intend  to  tell  his 
readers  that  they  might  violate  their  solemn  pro- 
mises, that  they  might  destroy  their  fellow  chris- 
tians, in  order  that  good  might  come  ?  If  he  did 
meau  this,  surely  there  was  little  truth  in  the  de- 
claration of  the  same  apostle,  that  he  used  great 
plainness  of  speech. 

We  are  told  that  "  whatever  is  expedient  is  right." 
We  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  dogma,  but  how  is 
expediency  to  be  determined  ?  By  the  calculations 
and  guessings  of  men,  or  by  the  knowledge  and 
foresight  of  God  ?  Expediency  may  be  the  test  of 
our  duties,  but  what  is  the  test  of  expediency? — 
Obviously,  I  think,  it  is  this  ;  the  decisions  which 
God  has  made  knovm  respecting  what  is  best  for 
man.  Calculations  of  expediency',  of  "particular 
and  general  consequences,"  are  not  intrusted  to  us, 
for  this  most  satisfactory  reason — that  we  cannot 
make  them.  The  calculation,  to  be  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  vague  guessing,  requires  prescience,  and 
where  is  prescience  to  be  sought  ?  Now  it  is  con- 
ceded by  our  opponents,  that  the  only  possessor  of 
prescience  has  declared  that  the  forbearing,  non- 
resisting  character  is  best  for  man.  Yet  we  are 
told,  that  sometimes  it  is  not  best,  that  sometimes 
it  is  "inexpedient."  How  do  we  discover  this? 
The  promulgator  of  the  law  has  never  intimated  it. 
Whence  theu,  do  we  derive  the  right  of  substitut- 
ing our  computations  for  His  prescience  ?  Or, 
having  obtained  it,  what  is  the  limit  to  its  exer- 
cise ?  If,  because  we  calculate  that  obedience  will 
not  be  beneficial,  we  may  dispense  with  his  laws  in 
one  instance,  why  may  we  not  dispense  with  them 
in  teu  ?  Why  may  wc  not  abrogato  them  alto- 
gether ? 

The  right  is  however  claimed  ;  and  how  is  it  to 
be  exercised?  We  are  told  that  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience "  may  sometimes  be  doubled f — that  in  some 
cases,  we  are  induced  to  "cull  in  question"  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  christian  rule — that  "  situations  may 
be  feigned" — that  circumstances  "  may  jwssibly 
arise"  in  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  dispense  with 
it — that  still  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  "  it  to  the  suf- 
ferer to  decide"  when  the  obligation  of  the  rule 
ceases;  and  that  of  all  these  doubts  "philosophy 
furnishes  no  precise  solution  I" — I  know  not  how  to 
contend  against  such  principles  as  these.  An  ar- 
gument might  be  repelled  ;  the  assertion  of  a  fact 


might  be  disproved  ;  but  what  answer  can  be  made 
to  "possibilities"  and  "doubts?"  They  who  are 
at  liberty  to  guess  that  christian  laws  may  some- 
times be  suspended,  are  at  liberty  to  guess  that 
Jupiter  is  a  fixed  star,  or  that  the  existence  of 
America  is  a  fiction.  What  answer  the  man  of 
science  would  make  to  such  suppositions  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  do  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to 
ours.  Amongst  a  community  which  had  to  decide 
on  the  "  particular  and  general  consequences"  of 
some  political  measure,  which  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  there  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  an  endless  variety  of  opinions.  Some 
would  think  it  expedient  to  supersede  the  law  of 
Christianity,  and  some  would  think  the  evil  of  obey- 
ing the  law  less  than  the  evil  of  transgressing  it. 
Some  would  think  that  the  "  particular  mischief 
outweighed  the  "  general  rule,"  and  some  that  the 
"general  rule"  ontweighed  the  "  particular  mis- 
chief." And  in  this  chaos  of  opinion,  what  is  the 
line  of  rectitude,  or  how  is  it  to  be  discovered  ? 
Or,  is  that  rectitude,  which  appears  to  each  sepa- 
rate individual  to  be  right  ?  And  are  there  as  many 
species  of  truth  as  there  are  discordancies  of  opin- 
ion ? — Is  this  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  ?  Is  this 
the  path  in  which  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
shall  not  err  ? 

These  are  the  principles  of  expediency  on  which 
it  is  argued  that  the  duties  which  attach  to  private 
life  do  not  attach  to  citizens. — I  think  it  will  be  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  of  candour,  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly indeterminate  and  vague.  Little  more  ap- 
pears to  be  done  by  Dr.  Paley  than  to  exhibit  their 
doubtfulness.  In  truth,  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  argued  better  in  favour  of  his  position,  or 
against  it.  To  me  it  appears  that  he  has  evinced 
it  to  be  fallacious ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing 
can  be  christian  truth,  of  which  the  truth  cannot  be 
more  evidently  proved.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  conclusion,  the  reader  will  certainly 
perceive  that  the  whole  question  is  involved  in  ex- 
treme vagueness  and  indecision  :  an  indecision  and 
vagueness  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Chris- 
tianity ever  intended  should  be  hung  over  the  very 
greatest  question  of  practical  morality  that  man  has 
to  determine  ;  over  the  question  that  asks  whether 
the  followers  of  Christ  are  at  liberty  to  destroy  one 
another.  That  such  a  procedure  as  a  war  is,  under 
any  circumstances,  sanctioned  by  Christianity,  from 
whose  principles  it  is  acknowledge  to  be  "  abhor- 
rent," ought  to  be  clearly  made  out.  It  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  loose  examination.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  ascertaining  it,  that  a  critical  investi- 
gation should  be  made,  of  questions  which  ordinary 
men  cannot  comprehend,  and  which,  if  they  com- 
prehended them,  they  could  not  determine ;  and 
above  all,  that  investigation  ought  not  to  end,  as  we 
have  seen  it  does  end,  in  vague  indecision — in 
"  doubts"  of  which  even  "  Philosophy  furnishes  no 
precise  solution."  But  when  this  indecision  and 
vagueness  are  brought  to  oppose  the  christian  evi- 
dence for  peace ;  when  it  is  contended,  not  only 
that  it  militates  against  that  evidence,  but  that  it 
outbalances  and  supersedes  it — wc  would  say  of 
such  an  argument,  that  it  is  not  only  weak,  but  idle ; 
of  such  a  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  unsound, 
but  preposterous. 

Christian  obligation  is  a  much  more  simple  thing 
than  speculative  philosophy  would  make  it  appear  ; 
and  to  all  those  who  suppose  that  our  relations  as 
subjects  dismiss  the  obligation  of  christian  laws, 
we  would  offer  the  consideration,  that  neither  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  nor  his  apostles  ever  made 
the  distinction.  Of  questions  of  "  particular  and 
general  consequences,"  of  "general  advantages 
and  particular  mischiefs,"  no  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  their  words  or  writings.    The  morality  of  Chris- 


tianity is  a  simple  system,  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hensions of  ordinary  men.  Were  it  otherwise,  what 
would  be  its  usefulness  ?  If  philosophers  only  could 
examine  our  duties,  and  if  their  examinations  ended 
in  doubts  without  solution,  how  would  men,  without 
learning  and  without  leisure,  regulate  their  con- 
duct ?  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion to  all  such  theories  as  the  present,  that  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  wayfaring  man.  If  the 
present  theory  be  admitted,  one  of  these  two  effects 
will  be  the  consequence  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
community  must  trust  for  the  discovery  of  their  du- 
ties to  the  sagacity  of  others,  or  they  must  act  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  duties  at  ail. 

But,  that  the  pacific  injunctions  of  the  christian 
Scriptures  do  apply  to  us,  under  every  circumstance 
of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  appears  to  be 
made  necessary  by  the  universality  of  christian  ob- 
ligation. The  language  of  Christianity  upon  the 
obligation  of  her  moral  laws,  is  essentially  this, — 
"  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all."  The  pa- 
cific laws  of  our  religion,  then,  are  binding  upon 
all  men  ;  upon  the  king  and  upon  every  individual 
who  advises  him,  upon  every  member  of  a  legisla- 
ture, upon  every  officer  and  agent,  and  upon  every 
private  citizen.  How  then  can  that  be  lawful  for 
a  body  of  men  which  is  unlawful  for  each  indivi- 
dual? How  if  one  be  disobedient,  can  his  offence 
make  disobedience  lawful  to  all?  We  maintain 
yet  more,  aud  say,  that  to  dismiss  christian  benevo- 
lence as  subjects,  and  to  retain  it  as  individuals,  is 
simply  impossible.  He  who  possesses  that  subjuga- 
tion of  the  affections  and  that  universality  of  be- 
nevolence, by  which  he  is  influenced  to  do  good  to 
those  who  hate  him,  and  to  love  his  enemies  in  pri- 
vate life,  cannot,  without  abandoning  those  disposi- 
tions, butcher  other  men  because  they  are  called 
public  enemies. 

The  whole  position,  therefore,  that  the  pacific 
commands  and  prohibitions  of  the  christian  Scrip- 
tures do  not  apply  to  our  conduct  as  subjects  of  a 
state,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fallacy.  Some  of  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  to  support  it,  so  flip- 
pantly dispense  with  the  principles  of  christian  ob- 
ligation, so  gratuitously  assume,  that  because  obe- 
dience may  be  difficult,  obedience  is  not  required, 
that  they  are  rather  an  excuse  for  the  distinction 
than  a  justification  of  it — and  some  are  so  lamen- 
tably vague  and  indeterminate,  the  principles  which 
are  proposed  are  so  technical,  so  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstance  of  society,  and  iu  truth,  so  incapable 
of  being  practically  applied,  that  it  is  not  credible 
that  they  were  desigued  to  suspend  the  obligation 
of  rules  which  were  imposed  by  a  revelation  from 
Heaven. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Paley  is  so  great,  that,  as 
he  has  devoted  a  chapter  of  the  Moral  Philosophy 
to  "  War  aud  Military  Establisments,"  it  will  per- 
haps be  expected,  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present, 
that  some  specific  reference  should  be  made  to  his 
opinions ;  aud  I  make  this  reference  willingly. 

The  chapter  "on  War"  begins  thus  : — "  Because 
the  christian  Scriptures  describe  wars,  as  what 
they  are,  as  crimes  or  judgments,  some  men  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  chris- 
tian to  bear  arms.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  individuals  to  unite 
their  force,  and  for  this  end  to  resign  themselves  to 
a  common  will  ;  aud  yet  it  may  be  true  that  that 
will  is  often  actuated  by  criminal  motives,  and  often 
determined  to  destructive  purposes."  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  paragraph  :  It  assumes,  at  once, 
the  whole  subject  of  inquiry,  and  is  an  assumption 
couched  in  extraordinary  laxity  of  language. — "  It 
may  be  necessary  for  individuals  to  unite  their 
force."  The  tea-table  and  the  drawing-room  have 
often  told  us  this;  but  philosophy  should  tell  us 
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'Pte-  aow  the  necessity  is  proved.  Nor  is  the  morality 
)f  the  paragraph  more  rigid  than  the  philosophy, 
— "  Wars  are  crimes,"  and  are  often  undertaken 
Tom  "  criminal  motives,  and  determined  to  de- 
structive purposes;"  yet  of  these  purposes,  and 
!H  motives,  and  crimes,  "  it  may  be  necessary"  for 
christians  to  become  the  abettors  and  accomplices  ! 

Paley  proceeds  to  say,  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment tlie  profession  of  a  soldier  is  nowhere  forbid- 
den or  condemned  ;  and  he  refers  to  the  case  of  John 
the  Baptist,  of  the  Roman  centurion,  and  of  Cor- 
nelius; and  with  this  he  finishes  all  inquiry  into 
[the  christian  evidence  upon  the  subject,  after  hav- 
ing expended  upon  it  less  than  a  page  of  the  edition 
Ibefore  me. 

These  arguments  are  all  derived  from  the  silence 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  all  reasoning  founded 
upon  this  silence,  no  one  can  give  a  better  answer 
than  himself.  In  replying  to  the  defences  by  which 
the  advocates  of  slavery  attempt  to  justify  it,  he 
notices  that  which  they  advance  from  the  silence  of 
\tJie  New  Testament  respecting  it.  He  says — It  is 
jurged  that  "  Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  most  countries  when  Christianity  appear- 
ed :  yet  that  no  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  chris- 
tian Scriptures,  by  which  it  is  condemned  or  pro- 
hibited." "  This,"  he  rejoins,  "  is  true  ;  for  Chris- 
tianity, soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of  the 
world,  abstained,  as  behooved  it,  from  intermeddling 
with  the  civil  institutions  of  any.  But  does  it  fol- 
low, from  the  silence  of  Scripture  concerning  them, 
that  all  the  civil  institutions  which  then  prevailed 
were  right,  or  that  the  bad  should  not  be  exchanged 
for  better  ?"  I  beg  the  reader  to  apply  this  reason- 
ing to  Paley's  own  arguments  in  favour  of  war  from 
the  silence  of  the  Scriptures.  How  happens  it  that 
he  did  not  remember  it  himself? 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Recent  Exploring  Expeditions. 
The  following  account  taken  from  the  present 
month's  number  of  Sillimans'  Journal,  will  be  in- 
teresting to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  the  latest 
information  concerning  the  various  efforts  now 
making  towards  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

AFRICA. 

Spekes  Journey  to  Lake  Nyanza. — Those  who 
have  kept  informed  in  respect  to  the  progress  of 
African  discovery  will  remember  that  on  the  cele- 
brated journey  (often  referred  to  in  this  Journal,) 
in  which  Major  Burton  visited  and  explored  one 
of  the  great  lakes  of  eastern  central  Africa,  known 
as  the  "  Tanganika,"  his  associate,  Capt.  Speke, 
discovered  at  a  considerable  distance  northeast  and 
at  a  much  higher  altitude,  a  second  immense  lake 
called  by  the  natives  the  Nyanza,  to  which  the 
loyal  Englishman  prefixed  the  name  of  his  sover- 
eign, calling  it  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is  this  se- 
cond lake  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  In  regard  to  it,  however,  nothing  defi- 
nite was  known,  as  the  explorer  only  saw  the 
southern  extremity  and  had  only  very  meagre  and 
indefinite  information  respecting  its  extent  toward 
the  north.  The  possibility  and  indeed  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  proposed  solution  of  the  vexed  pro- 
blem of  the  Nile,  induced  the  British  Government 
to  co-operate  with  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society, 
io  sending  Capt.  Speke  to  Zanzibar,  once  more, 
thence  to  retrace  his  step3  to  the  Nyanza,  and  tra- 
verse the  lake  if  possible  to  its  northern  shores, 
where  of  course  it  could  be  determined  whether  a 
great  river  flowed  from  it.  He  set  out  upon  this 
second  journey,  April  21st,  I860,  having  as  an  as- 
sociate Capt.  Grant.    They  left  Zanzibar  for  the 


interior,  Sept.  25,  1860.  Letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  them,  dated  Khoko  in  Western  Ugogo, 
Dec.  12,  1860. 

Petherick's  Expedition  to  Gondokoro. — To  co 
operate  with  Capt.  Speke,  John  Petherick,  (author 
of  "  Egypt,  the  Soudan  and  Central  Africa  ;  being 
sketches  from  sixteen  years  travel,"  London,  1861 , 
8vo.,)  for  many  years  British  Consul  at  Khartum 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  and  so- 
ciety already  mentioned,  to  go  up  the  Nile  to  Gondo- 
koro, fourteen  hundred  miles  above  Khartum  and 
nineteen  hundred  above  Alexandria,  where  he  will 
be  able  to  establish  a  depot  of  provisions  and  appara- 
tus for  Capt.  Speke,  and  if  need  be,  engage  with  him 
in  exploring  any  part  of  that  region.  Gondokoro, 
described  as  being  in  north  latitude,  4°  30'  and 
east  longitude  31°  50',  is  the  seat  of  an  ivory  mart 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
when  traders  from  Khartum  visit  it  and  obtain 
their  ivory  in  exchange  for  grain  and  beads.  Here 
also  Knoblecher  established  a  Boman  Catholic 
mission,  which  was  abandoned  in  1859. 

The  appeal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
for  funds  to  the  extent  of  £2000,  in  aid  of  this 
expedition,  gives  the  following  additional  state- 
ments : 

"  Immediately  above  Gondokoro,  a  succession  of 
rapids  prevent  farther  navigation  ;  below  Gondo- 
koro the  passage  is  perfectly  open  to  boats,  sailing  at 
the  times  when  the  periodical  winds  are  favourable. 
During  ten  months  of  the  year  Gondokoro  is  de- 
serted; the  scanty  and  barbarous  population  of 
the  village  is  dispersed  over  its  barren  neighbor- 
hood, and  an  expedition,  such  as  that  under  Cap- 
tain Speke  and  Grant  must  necessarily  be — ex- 
hausted of  means  of  baiter,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  negro  languages  of  Northern  Africa — will 
be  sure  to  tempt  hostility,  and  to  incur  serious 
danger  of  absolute  want  of  supplies.  If  Captain 
Speke  be  unable  to  reach  Gondokoro  in  December 
or  January,  his  position  will  be  exceedingly  pre- 
carious, while  farther  advance  to  the  north  would 
be  impossible. 

"  The  first  of  J.  Petherick's  proposed  objects,  is 
to  form  a  sufficient  depot  of  grain  at  Gondokoro, 
under  the  charge  of  his  own  men,  to  insure  to 
Captain  Speke  means  of  subsistence  and  security 
from  violence  whenever  he  should  reach  that 
place ;  the  second  is,  to  explore  the  district  coloured 
orange,  in  the  accompanying  sketch  map.  The 
third  is,  to  effect  a  meeting  with  Captain  Speke, 
and  to  assist  him  through  the  hostile  tribes  between 
the  lake  and  the  Nile.  Many  of  these  negro 
tribes  are  known  to  J.  Petherick,  and  it  is  precisely 
where  the  party  under  Captain  Speke  would  be 
most  helpless,  that  that  of  J.  Petherick  would 
comparatively  speaking,  be  most  at  home ;  and 
even  if  the  union  of  the  two  parties  did  not  actu- 
ally take  place,  the  aid  which  J.  Petherick's  pre- 
sence in  the  country  might,  with  reason,  be  ex- 
pected to  afford  to  Captain  Speke,  can  hardly  be 
overrated. 

"  These  circumstances  being  taken  into  account, 
together  with  the  fact  of  J.  Petherick's  services 
being  now  available,  who,  beyond  any  other  Eng- 
ishman,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  carrying  out  the 
expedition  he  proposes,  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  consider  that 
they  would  fall  short  of  their  duty  if  they  left  any 
legitimate  means  unemployed  for  securing  those 
services  to  the  advancement  of  geography  and  the 
honour  of  this  country.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment having  declined  to  send  out  this  additional 
expedition,  the  President  and  Council  make  their 
appeal  to  the  liberality  of  individual  Fellows  of  the 
society,  and  to  that  of  the  public. 

"  The  sum  required  to  be  raised  is  £2000. 


Should  this  be  quickly  obtained,  J.  Petherick  will 
undertake  to  reach  Gondokoro  in  November,  1861, 
He  wilt  then  explore  until  March,  1862,  when  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  prevents  farther 
movements.  Starting  afresh  in  August,  1862,  he 
proposes  to  continue  his  travels  till  February,  1863, 
and  after  that  to  return  to  Gondokoro,  reaching 
his  depot  in  1863  or  early  in  1864." 

Although  only  £1000,  or  half  of  the  sum  called 
for,  was  raised,  J.  Petherick  set  out  in  April, 
1861.  Letters  have  been  received  from  him  dated 
Korosko,  Aug.  9,  1861. 

The  following  instrumental  instructions  for  his 
guidance  were  issued  by  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  F.  Galton,  Esq. : 

"  The  observations  that  it  is  absolutely  requi- 
site you  should  make,  are — 

"1.  You  are  earnestly  recommended  to  use 
every  opportunity  of  practising  with  your  sextants 
upon  stars  while  on  the  lower  Nile,  and  able  to 
check  your  results  with  known  latitudes;  also  to 
practise  observing  eclipses  and  occultations  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

"  2.  As  a  general  rule,  observations  should  be 
made  at  marked  points,  such  as  the  confluence  of 
rivers,  prominent  hills,  and  native  towns,  rather 
than  at  mere  encampments. 

"  3.  Reliable  latitudes  of  different  places  on  the 
White  Nile  between  Khartum  and  Gondokoro,  and 
on  your  further  line  of  travel.  The  latitude  of 
Gondokoro  is  especially  desired,  and  the  meridian 
altitudes  of  at  least  six  stars ;  three  north  and 
three  south  should  there  be  observed. 

"  4.  Longitudes  by  the  exceedingly  simple  me- 
thods of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  statellites,  or  of 
occultations  of  stars,  to  be  made  at  Gondokoro  and 
at  the  furthest  point  of  your  travel,  or  at  places 
adjacent  to  these.  The  local  time  should  there  be 
determined  by  more  than  one  set  of  observations, 
to  guard  against  error,  and  the  method  of  altitudes 
on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  should  always  be 
used.  Any  longitude  south  of  the  parallel  of  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal  would  be  very  valuable. 

"5.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  of  the  following 
places  by  observation  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water : — Cairo,  Thebes,  Assoun,  Junction  of  At- 
bara,  Khartum,  the  capitol  of  the  Shilluk  country, 
the  river  at  a  point  opposite  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel, 
Gondokoro,  and  different  stations  on  your  further 
route. 

"  6.  The  three  boiling  point  thermometers  to  be 
occasionally  compared,  and  to  be  carefully  preserv- 
ed, with  the  view  of  determining  any  changes  in 
their  index  errors.  They  are  also  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Captain  Speke,  in  the  event  of  the 
hoped-for  meeting  taking  place  between  you  and 
that  gentleman. 

"7.  Simultaneous  observations  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Nile,  at  Gondokoro  and  Khartum,  should 
be  instituted,  and  also  at  as  many  other  places  as 
trustworthy  observers  may  be  found  to  make  them. 

"  8.  It  is  of  great  geographical  importance  that 
the  breadth,  depth  and  velocity  of  the  upper  White 
Nile  and  its  tributaries  be  ascertained,  in  order 
that  their  sections  may  be  protracted,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  that  passes  down  them  be  de- 
termined. A  few  notes  on  practical  methods  of 
doing  this  will  be  prepared  and  given  to  you  by 
•  George. 

"  9.  The  compass  bearing  of  marked  hills  should 
be  frequently  taken,  and  the  position  whence  they 
are  observed,  defined  and  laid  down  as  unmistaka- 
bly as  possible  by  cross  bearing.  Your  course 
and  estimated  distances  should  be  noted  continu- 
ously day  by  day,  aud  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass frequently  determined. 

"  10.  Time  observations  with  your  chronometer 
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should  be  taken,  whenever  latitude  observations 
are  made.  These  will  serve  to  connect  distant 
points  whose  longitude  has  beeen  reliably  deter- 
mined by  the  rare  occurrence  of  satellite  eclipses 
and  occultations. 

"11.  If  any  architectural  monuments  are  met 
with,  it  would  be  important  to  take  sketches  or 
photographs  of  them,  however  rude ;  to  make  a 
general  plan  by  measurement,  (for  which  a  measur- 
ing tape  should  be  taken  ;)  and  to  note  any  pecu- 
liarities of  construction  or  style,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  arch,  the  angles  of  the  walls,  doorways  and 
windows.  If  there  be  any  inscriptions  or  hiero- 
glyphs, they  should  be  copied,  or  impressions  taken 
of  them,  if  possible,  with  coarse  paper  damped  in 
water  and  pressed  with  a  brush,  upon  the  inscrip- 
tion. Ary  small  objects  of  art  or  antiquity  found 
amongst  the  natives,  should  if  possible,  be  col- 
lected. 

"  12.  Every  observation  is  to  be  copied  from 
your  rough  notes  into  the  register-book  which  is 
supplied  to  you.  Your  entries,  up  to  the  last  op- 
portunity of  communicating  this  winter  with  Khar- 
tum to  be  forwarded  from  Gondokoro  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society." 

Latest  Intelligence  from  Dr.  Livingstone. — 
From  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  London,  it  appears  that  Bishop  Mac- 
kenzie, of  the  United  University,  Central  African 
Mission,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  in 
February,  1861,  where  he  found  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  his  associates  about  to  start  on  an  exploration 
of  the  Rufuma  river,  in  hopes  of  discovering  by  its 
waters  a  more  convenient  access  to  the  Nya.-sa  and 
Shire  districts.  The  bishop  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions joined  the  expedition. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Ritter,  dated  from  the  Rufuma,  March  2, 
was  presented  to  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society 
at  its  August  Meeting. 

Subsequent  intelligence  shows  that  the  attempt 
of  this  bold  traveller  to  ascend  the  Rufuma  in  his 
new  steamer,  the  Pioneer,  was  not  successful. 
After  grounding  several  times  he  had  been  obliged 
to  desist,  and  return  to  the  Zambesi.  The  failure 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  boat  drew  five 
feet  of  water,  and  did  not  arrive  from  England 
till  the  rainy  season  was  far  advanced. 

Lcjean's  Expedition  to  Gondokoro. — G.  Lejean, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  aided  in  his  outfit  by  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  set  out  early  in  I860  from 
Khartum,  and  went  south,  hoping  to  find  the  source 
of  the  White  Nile  in  the  Lake  Nyanza  of  Speke, 
— the  same  end  in  part  which  J.  Petherick  pro- 
posed to  himself.  Lejean  reached  Gondokoro,  and 
was  then  prevented  by  illness  from  pushing  his 
explorations  farther.  But  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  gives  us  reason  to 
expect  good  results  from  his  investigations  in 
Eastern  Soudan  and  high  Nubia. 

lioscher  and  von  der  DecJcen. — Karl  v.  d. 
Decken,  a  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Ro.-cher,  (mur- 
dered in  his  attempt  to  reach  Lake  Nyassa  from 
the  East  African  coast,)  endeavoured  to  prosecute 
the  discoveries  of  Roscher,  but  was  robbed  and 
driven  back.  A  recent  letter  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  says  that  v.  d.  Decken  will  now  try  to 
reach  the  peaks  of  Kilimandjaro. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Fruit-Raising  in  Baltimore. — T.  Baynes,  in  a 
recent  American  Farmer,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count. The  amount  per  acre  is  of  no  account,  as 
all  experience  shows  that  the  more  extensive  the 
operations,  though  the  net  profit  is  greater,  the 
proportionate  profit  is  less;  but  as  a  statement  of 
what  can  be  realized  in  one  season  from  about  one- 


sixth  of  an  acre  of  small  fruits  is  in  itself  interest- 
ing : 

"  The  portion  of  my  garden,  eighty-five  feet 
square,  gives  the  following  result,  viz — 

GRAPES. 

763  pounds,  at  10  cents  .    .    .  $76  30 

200  pounds,  at  15  cents  ...    30  00 

170  pounds,  at  11  cents  .    .    .    18  70 

150  pounds,  at  10  cents  .    .    .    15  00 


1283  $140  00 


42  quarts  of  strawberries,  at  10  cents  .  .  $4  20 

58|  quarts  of  gooseberries,  at  25  cents  .  14  50 

17^  quarts  of  raspberries,  at  20  cents  .  .  3  50 

4  quarts  of  red  currants,  at  8  cents      .  .  32 

3  quarts  of  black  currants,  at  8  cents  .  .  24 

13  quarts  of  white  currants,  at  8  cents  .  1  04 

Rhubarb   1  00 


$24  80 

Grapes   140  00 


$164  80 

$164  80  for  85  feet  square  is  equal  to  $1031  25 
per  acre. 

Labour  for  digging  and  hoeing  was  twelve  dol- 
lars. Besides,  my  attention  (which  is  a  pleasure) 
will  not  amount  to  over  half  an  hour  per  day  dur- 
ing the  season." 


Selected. 

NIGHT  SHOWETH  KNOWLEDGE. 

When  I  survey  the  bright 

Celestial  sphere, 
So  rich  with  jewels  hung,  that  n'ght 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appear, 

My  soul  her  wings  doth  spread, 

And  heavenward  flies, 
The  Almighty  mysteries  to  read 
In  the  large  volumes  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 

Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 
In  speaking  the  Creator's  name; 

No  unregarded  star 

Contracts  its  light 
Into  so  small  a  character, 
Removed  far  from  our  human  sight, 

But  if  in  steadfast  look 

We  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book, 
How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn. 

Thus  those  celestial  Mi-ps, 
Though  seeming  mute, 
The  fallacy  of  our  desires, 
And  all  the  pride  of  life  confute. 

For  they  have  watched  since  first 

The  world  had  birth  ; 
And  found  sin  in  itself  accurst, 
And  nothing  permanent  on  earth. 


Selected. 

THE  RIVER. 

Beneath  this  fair,  unclouded  sly, 

How  sweetly  glides  the  tranquil  river, 
Each  scene  of  beauty  passing  by, 

To  ocean's  breast  it  flows  forever. 
Now  in  the  sunshine  sparkling  bright, 

Hid  now  awhile  in  deepest  shade; 
Through  calm,  through  storm,  by  day,  by  night, 

Alike  its  onward  course  is  made. 
Here  with  the  willow-bough  it  plays, 

There  gently  sports  with  weed  or  flower, 
Yet  naught  its  onward  course  delays, 

Naught  stays  the  progress  of  each  hour. 
When  nil  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep, 

Unchecked,  it  holds  its  constant  way, 
What  time  the  stilly  hours  creep 

From  lonesome  night  to  busy  day. 


As  tends  this  river  to  the  sea, 

So  every  thought  and  word  should  tend 
Unto  that  blest  eternity 

Wherein  mortality  shall  end. 
Men,  mourn  not  if  for  life's  brief  years, 

Barren  hath  been  the  path  we've  trod, 
If  it  avail,  'mid  joys  and  tears, 

To  bring  us  nearer  to  our  God. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Governm ent  of  the  Tongue. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  due  management  of 
this  unruly  member  is  expressed  in  forcible  terms 
by  the  Apostle  James.  It  is,  however,  only  through 
the  inshining  of  the  true  Light,  that  the  awakened 
mind  is  enable  to  perceive  the  full  importance  of 
the  duty  adverted  to,  and  is  made  sensible  of  its 
many  failings  and  short  comings  in  this  respect. 
The  light  which  discovers  our  deficiencies,  will  also, 
as  it  is  yielded  to  and  obeyed,  give  power  to  over- 
come them,  and  we  shall  thus  prove  that  divine 
Grace  is  indeed  sufficient  for  all  our  needs.  Look- 
ing over  an  old  volume  published  in  1675,  I  met 
with  some  remarks,  which  seemed  worthy  of  being 
revived.  The  following  are  extracts,  the  language 
being  a  little  changed  in  some  instances. 

"  The  due  management  of  the  tongue  may  rightly 
be  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  This  is  intimated  by  the  Apostle, 
'  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  per- 
fect man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body, 
James  iii.  2.'  'Tis  storied  of  Bembo,  a  primitive 
Christian,  that  coming  to  a  friend  to  teach  him  a 
Psalm,  he  began  to  him  the  thirty-ninth,  '  I  said  I 
will  look  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  my 
tongue ;'  upon  hearing  of  which  verse,  be  stopped 
his  tutor,  saying,  '  this  is  enough  for  me,  if  I  learn 
it  as  I  ought,'  and  being  after  six  months  rebuked 
for  not  coming  again,  he  replied,  that  he  had  not 
yet  learned  his  first  lesson,  nay,  after  nineteen 
years  he  professed  that  in  that  time  he  had  scarce 
learned  to  fulfil  that  one  line.  I  give  not  this  in- 
stance to  discourage,  but  rather  to  quicken  men  to 
the  study,  for  a  lesson  that  requires  so  much  time 
to  learn,  had  need  be  early  begun  with." 

Among  the  manifold  errors  into  which  an  ill- 
regulated  tongue  is  apt  to  fall,  is  one  which  the 
writer  terms  the  uttering  of  "  uncharitable  truth," 
it  being  as  possible  to  impair  a  man's  reputation 
by  true  reports  as  by  false  ones.  There  are  of 
course,  many  cases  in  which  justice  and  right  re- 
quire that  the  truth  should  be  spoken  of  our  neigh- 
bour, and  iu  which  it  may  not  only  be  lawful,  but 
a  duty  to  expose  his  failings  and  wrong  doing. 
These  are  rightfully  excepted;  but  apart  from  all 
cases  of  this  class,  if  we  will  narrowly  examine  the 
grounds  of  our  conduct,  we  shall  probably  often 
find  a  disposition  prompting  us  to  allude  in  some 
disparaging  way  to  the  weaknesses,  theeccentricities, 
or  what  we  may  deem  the  errors,  of  others.  The 
writer  points  out  several  of  the  more  obvious 
causes  of  this  tendency  to  utter  "  uucharitable 
truth,"  and  among  them  he  enumerates  pride.  "  In 
the  first  place  I  may  reckon,  pride,  a  humour  which 
as  it  is  always  mounting,  so  it  will  make  use  of 
any  foot-stool  towards  its  rise.  A  man  who  affects 
an  extraordinary  splendor  of  reputation,  is  glad 
to  find  any  foils  to  set  him  off,  and  therefore  will 
let  no  fault  or  folly  of  another  enjoy  the  shade, 
but  brings  into  the  open  light,  that  by  the  compari- 
son, his  own  excellences  may  appear  the  brighter. 
I  dare  appeal  to  the  breast  of  any  proud  man, 
whether  he  do  not  upon  such  occasions,  delight  to 
make  some  pharisaical  reflections  on  himself; 
whether  he  be  not  apt  to  say,  I  am  not  like  other 
men,  or  as  this  /w6/jca>2,  though  probably  he 
leaves  out  the  '  God  I  thank  thee.'  Now,  he  that 
cherishes  such  'sentiments  as  these  in  himself,  will 
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doubtless  be  willing  to  propagate  them,  to  other  men 
and  to  that  end,  renders  the  blemishes  of  others 
as  visible  as  he  can.  Bat  this  betrays  an  ungen- 
erous spirit,  which  from  a  consciousness  that  he 
wants  solid  worth,  on  which  to  base  a  reputation, 
is  fain  to  found  it  on  the  ruiDS  of  other  men.  The 
true  diamond  sparkles  even  in  the  sunshine  ;  'tis 
but  a  glow-worm  virtue  that  owes  its  lustre  to  the 
darkness  about  it."  "  Another  prompter  to  de- 
traction is  envy.  He  that  has  a  pique  against 
another,  would  have  him  as  hateful  to  all  mankind 
as  he  is  to  him,  and  therefore  as  he  grieves  and 
repines  at  anything  that  may  advance  his  estimation, 
so  he  exults  and  triumphs  when  any  thing  occurs 
which  may  depress  it,  and  is  usually  very  indus- 
trious to  improve  the  opportunity,  nay,  has  a  strange 
sagacity  in  hunting  it  out.  No  vulture  doth  more 
quickly  scent  a  carcass,  than  an  envious  person 
those  dead  flies  which  corrupt  his  neighbour's  oint- 
ment, the  vapor  whereof  his  hate,  like  a  wind, 
scatters  and  disperses  far  and  near.  Nor  needs  he 
any  great  crime  to  practise  on ;  every  little  infirmity 
or  passion,  looked  on  through  his  optics,  appears  a 
mountainous  guilt.  He  can  improve  the  least 
speech  or  freckle  into  a  leprosy,  which  shall  over- 
spread the  whole  man,  and  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  marts  hand,  like  that  of  Elisha,  may  quickly, 
with  the  help  of  prejudice,  grow  to  the  utter  dark- 
ening of  the  brightest  reputation.  No  man  that  is 
eminent  for  piety,  (or  indeed  but  for  moral  virtue,) 
but  he  shall  have  many  eyes  upon  him,  watching 
for  his  halting,  and  if  any  the  least  obliquity  can 
be  espied,  he  is  used  worse  than  the  vilest  male- 
factor, for  such  are  tried  but  at  one  bar,  and  know 
the  utmost  of  their  doom,  but  these  are  arraigned 
by  many  tongues,  and  before  partial  tribunals." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  He- 
view  contains  an  interesting  article  on  "  Railway 
Control,"  from  which  we  take  some  extracts  for 
"The  Friend."  * 

"The  iron  rail  has  superseded  the  road  of  other 
metal;  the  six-legged  horse  has,  for  long  journeys, 
driven  the  quadruped  out  of,  or  into  the  field;  and 
the  single  stage-coach  has  made  way  for  the  train 
of  more  convenient  carriages.  The  United  King- 
dom is — to  its  infinite  advantage — intersected  by 
10,500  miles  of  railway,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
constructed  with  a  double  line  of  rails ;  and  the 
gaps  over  the  country  are  being  filled  up  at  the 
rate  of  400  miles  a  year.  The  enormous  sum  of 
400,000,000/.  has  been  expended  within  the  last 
thirty-five  years  upon  these  works ;  the  total  re- 
ceipts derived  from  them  during  the  year  1860 
amounted  to  27,766,622/. ;  and  the  net  revenue 
for  the  same  period  was  upwards  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half. 

"  There  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  upwards 
of  300  railway  companies,  leasing  and  leased, 
working  and  worked,  agreeing  and  combining, 
quarrelling  and  competing,  entering  into  every 
conceivable  complication  with  each  other,  and  pos- 
sessing in  all  directions  ties  of  common  ambition 
or  objects  of  conflicting  interest.  They  vary  in 
the  length  of  their  lines  from  2  miles  to  1,000 
miles,  and  in  the  amount  of  their  capital  from  20,- 
000/.  to  37,000,000/.  They  employ,  altogether, 
120,000  officers  and  servants;  and  they  possess 
6,000  locomotive  engines,  15,000  passenger-car- 
riages, and  180,000  trucks,  wagons  aud  other  ve- 
hicles. They  carried,  in  the  year  1860,  besides 
48,000  season  and  periodical  ticket-holders,  163,- 
000,000  passengers,  of  whom  about  an  eighth 
were  first-class,  five-sixteenths  were  second-class, 
and  nine-sixteenths  were  third-class  ;  and  they  re- 


ceived from  them  thirteen  millions  of  money  as  the 
price  of  their  conveyance. 

"  These  various  companies  command  patronage, 
money,  custom, — all  that  confers  power,  to  an  ex- 
tent previously  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  asso- 
ciations. They  have  noble  lords  and  honourable 
members  for  their  active  agents  and  astute  rulers. 
They  have  opportunities  of  affording  advantages, 
or  of  withdrawing  them;  of  granting  or  withhold- 
ing favours;  of  indulging  in  civilities,  and  of  ac- 
quiring popularity,  which  they  often  employ  to 
great  advantage. 

"  To  the  tender  mercies  of  this  heterogeneous  so- 
ciety of  companies  are  our  163  millions  of  travel- 
ling public  handed  over,  a  helpless  mass.  They 
are  all,  as  a  rule,  equally  ignorant  of  the  condition 
of  the  engine  and  carriages,  and  of  the  line  over 
which  they  are  to  pass;  of  the  strength  of  the 
bridges,  the  efficiency  of  the  signals,  or  the  regu- 
larity with  which  they  are  worked.  They  cannot, 
of  course,  know  what  train  is  before  them,  or  what 
train  will  follow  them ;  nor  can  they  be  aware  of 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  risks  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

"  The  public  cannot,  then,  be  expected  to  exercise, 
of  itself,  any  efficient  control  over  this  vast,  highly 
organized,  powerful  conveyance-machine ;  but  it 
has  nevertheless  great  power  if  its  influence  be 
properly  directed ;  for  railway  companies  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  well  instructed  public  opinion. 
The  public  knows  very  little  of  the  dangers  that 
it  incurs,  but  it  is  a  good  judge  of  the  inconveni- 
ences which  it  encounters.  It  is  patient  under  them 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Railways  are  worked 
for  profit;  and  whilst  a  company  is  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  territory  and  traffic,  it  naturally 
strives  to  get  as  much  as  it  can  out  of  the  public, 
and  to  give  as  little  as  possible  in  return. 

"Nevertheless,  when  the  public  convenience  is  at 
stake  in  a  particular  locality,  local  boards,  local 
authorities  and  local  newspapers  are  sometimes  of 
avail  in  obtaining  a  remedy." 

In  the  causes  of  accidents,  or  of  danger  to  life 
and  limb,  are  given  instances  of  overworking;  of 
parsimony  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies,  and 
of  known  culpable  and  hazardous  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  their  servants,  which  had  they  been  dis- 
covered by  some  British  traveller  in  this  country, 
would  most  probably  have  been  adduced  as  evi- 
dence of  the  wretched  management  of  our  railway 
system,  and  of  American  recklessness  of  human 
life. 

"  That  railway  travelling  is  safer  than  any  other 
mode  of  travelling  is  well  known.  Taking  the 
average  of  a  series  of  years,  it  would  appear  that 
for  an  average  journey,  say  of  10  miles,  only  1  in 
every  8,000,000  of  passengers  is  killed,  and  only 
1  in  every  330,000  is  injured,  from  causes  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  These  numbers  vary 
materially,  however,  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
last  half  of  1860,  as  is  shown  by  the  latest  return 
before  us,  136  persons  were  returned  as  killed,  and 
414  as  injured;  but  of  these  only  36  were  killed 
and  364  injured  as  passengers;  and  of  these  again 
only  23  were  killed  and  351  injured  from  causes 
beyond  their  own  control.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  numbers  are  below  the  mark.  Many 
servants  of  companies  are  undoubtedly  killed  and 
injured  whose  deaths  are  not  included  in  the  of- 
[ficial  returns,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation not  being  furnished  by  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

"  Of  those  disasters  which  ha  ve  acquired  the  name 
of  railway  accidents,  840  have  been  inquired  into 
and  reported  on  during  eleven  years  by  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  were  not  by  any 
means  all  that  occurred ;  but  they  were  selected 


for  inquiry  from  among  those  which  were  reported 
by  the  railway  companies,  or  which  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  Board  in  other  ways ;  and  they 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  representing  the  prin- 
cipal accidents  which  were  accompanied  with  per- 
sonal injury.  Of  the  total  number  of  accidents, 
an  annual  average  of  44  out  of  76  consisted  of 
collisions  between  trains  and  engines.  We  will 
notice  such  of  the  accidents  reported  on  as  appear 
to  us  most  worthy  of  attention. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  collision  on  one  of  the  Scotch 
lines,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  engine-driver  and 
fireman  had  been  out  for  more  than  thirty  hours, 
and  that  the  guard,  who  had  suffered  from  two 
broken  ribs  a  fortnight  previously,  and  had  returned 
to  his  work  for  the  first  time  after  that  misfortune, 
had  been  on  duty  from  nine  o'clock  one  evening 
until  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next  morning  but  one, 
with  only  two  hours  and  a  half  for  sleep  during  that 
period !  The  engine  broke  down,  the  guard  was 
fast  asleep  in  his  van,  and  a  passenger  train  which 
was  following  came  into  collision  with  the  train  of 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  taking  charge. 

"  On  an  Irish  railway,  an  engine  driver,  whose 
ordinary  duties  extended  from  5  A.M.  till  10  p.  M., 
with  three  hours'  intermission,  fell  asleep  from 
overwork,  and  caused  an  accident. 

"  At  no  great  distance  from  Birmingham,  in  one 
case,  a  signal-man  had  been  on  duty  for  twenty-six 
hours;  and  there  were  engine  drivers  and  firemen, 
in  another  case,  whose  average  duty  amounted  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  but  who  had  been  out  for 
nineteen,  twenty-one  and  twenty-six  hours.  At 
Normanton  a  pointsman  worked  habitually  for 
eighteen  hours  a  day. 

"  The  engine-driver  of  a  coal  train  near  London, 
was  at  work  from  6  a.  m.  one  day  until  8.30  the 
next  morning.  The  engine-drivers  in  North 
Wales  were  occasionally  kept  out  for  twenty-three 
hours;  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  station-mas- 
ter on  the  South-West  of  L  union,  extended  ovet 
sixteen  hours  on  week  days,  and  thirteen  hours  on 
Sundays.  Certain  other  men  came  on  duty  at  six 
A.M.,  and  were  sent  out  with  a  fresh  train  after 
working  to  between  10  and  11  p.m.;  and  others 
again  remained  on  duty  from  the  middle  of  one 
day  to  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

"These  and  other  instances  of  over- work  of  ser- 
vants are  examples  of  one  way  in  which  accidents 
are  caused.  There  are  other  causes  which  are 
equally  inexcusable,  but  there  are  none  which  are 
more  discreditable  to  the  directors  and  managers 
of  railways. 

"  One  collision  brought  to  light  the  case  of  a 
little  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  doing 
duty  as  gate-keeper  and  signal-man  at  an  impor- 
tant post  in  Staffordshire.  In  other  cases,  a  little 
boy  was  acting  as  pointsman  in  Lancashire;  a 
youth  of  sixteen  was  doing  regular  duty  of  fifteen 
hours  daily  in  a  midland  county;  another  youth 
was  in  charge  of  telegraph  instruments  in  Kent, 
and,  although  these  instruments  were  intended 
specially  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  traffic,  he 
was  saddled  with  numerous  other  duties  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  them. 
A  youth  of  nineteen,  also  was  found  to  have  been 
in  charge  of  a  long  train  in  North  Wales,  who  had 
only  once  previously  been  on  the  Hue,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  running  of  the  trains,  or  of  the  com- 
pany's regulations,  aud  who  had  not  been  pro- 
vided with  a  watch,  a  time-table,  or  a  book  of 
rules. 

"  Over-work,  as  we  have  already  stated,  tends  to 
occasion  want  of  discipline;  and  sometimes  regu- 
lations are  disobeyed  from  the  want  of  means,  or 
from  the  force  of  circumstances.  Time-tables  are 
so  drawn  up  that  they  cannot  be  carried  out.  Be- 
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gulations  are  printed  and  supplied  to  the  servants 
of  a  company  which  are  not  suitable,  and  which 
they  are  punished  for  not  complying  with  when 
an  accident  happens." 

After  pointing  out  "  in  extenso,"  the  common 
causes  of  accidents,  the  modes  of  overcoming  or 
removing  them,  and  the  precautions  and  system  of 
management  which  the  public  had  the  right  to 
insist  upon  being  adopted  and  carried  into  eifect; 
the  article  concludes  thus. 

"The  sum  of  our  conclusions  may  be  stated  in  a 
very  few  words.  The  means  of  railway  control 
which  may  best  be  made  available  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  are  competition  and  publicity.  Com- 
petition produces  convenience,  and  publicity  cau- 
tion. By  a  judicious  encouragement  of  competi- 
tion, or  in  other  words,  by  preventing  those  further 
combinations  from  being  made  legal  which  would 
tend  to  neutralize  this  valuable  resource,  as  much 
accommodation  may  be  obtained  for  the  public  as 
they  can  reasonably  expect,  and  more  than  they 
could  get  in  any  other  way.  Publicity  would  be 
gained  by  the  Government's  placing  at  once  at  the 
disposal  of  the  press  and  the  public,  that  timely 
information  as  to  the  true  causes  of  accident  which 
they  have  a  right  to  possess.  Responsibility  would 
then  be  attached  to  the  higher  officers  of  railway 
companies;  error  would  be  exposed,  and  truth 
proclaimed  ;  warnings  would  be  afforded,  and  in- 
struction imparted  ;  the  lessons  of  experience  would 
be  prominently  set  forth,  and  would,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  at  present,  be  practically  enforced  ; 
and  an  increased  measure  of  precaution,  upon 
which  safety  principally  depends,  would,  without 
doubt,  eventually  be  ensured." 

Whoever  deserts  his  duty,  to  give  himself  up 
to  occupations  which  suit  his  taste,  (how  pious 
soever  they  may  appear,)  does  nothing  accept- 
able to  God  or  beneficial  to  himself,  since  in  fact, 
he  seeks  his  own  gratification.  God  must  be 
served  according  to  his  will ;  we  cannot  serve  him 
as  we  choose.  What  religion  is  that  which  re- 
fuses compliance  with  the  will  of  God  ? 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Liverpool  advices  to  the  2G'.h  ult.  Orders 
had  been  received  at  Sheerness  to  dismantle  all  the  gun- 
boats lately  prepared  for  the  anticipated  difficulty  with 
America. 

The  Daily  News  and  Star  print,  with  favourable  com- 
ment, the  permission  of  Secretary  Seward,  allowing  the 
British  troops  to  pass  through  Maine. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  English  steamers  have 
been  insured  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports 
of  the  United  States. 

The  address  of  the  French  Assembly,  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  Napoleon,  while  regretting  the  existence  of  the 
civil  war  in  America,  expresses  a  confident  belief  that 
the  war  will  be  all  the  shorter,  if  not  interfered  with. 

The  terrible  inundations,  in  Germany,  from  the  rising 
of  the  rivers,  had  caused  great  distress  and  incalculable 
damage.  The  floods  extended  all  over  the  north  and 
east  of  France  toward  the  Belgian  boundary. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  at  a  small 
advance.  Sales  of  the  week,  8.r>.000  bales.  Stock  in 
port,  473,000  bales,  including  1 78,000  American.  Bread- 
stuffs,  dull  and  declining. 

United  States. — On  the  7th  inst.,the  President  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  Congress,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  a  joint  resolution,  which  shall  declare  in  sub- 
stance that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with 
any  Slate  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of 
slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid  to  be  \ised 
by  nny  such  State  in  its  discretion  to  compensate  for 
the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by 
such  charge  of  system.  He  recommends  this  as  an  ini- 
tiative step,  anticipating  important  results  from  it.  It 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  A  bill  for  the  employment  of  the  deserted 
slaves  in  South  Carolina,  and  for  the  occupation  and 
cultivation  of  the  cotton  lands,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  26  to  14.  The  two  District  Committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  have  decided  to  report  a  bill  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Senate  has  passed  the  House  bill,  which  pro- 
hibits all  officers,  soldiers,  &c,  in  the  service  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  aiding  in  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  456.  Under  five 
years  of  age,  231.  On  the  8th  inst.,  the  banks  of  this 
city  held  $30,436,644  in  specie.  The  premium  for  gold, 
2  per  cent.  The  market  for  grain  on  the  10th  was  less 
active.  Sales  of  Spring  wheat,  $1.22  a  $1.24;  white 
Michigan,  $1.47  a  $1.50  ;  oats,  38  cts.  a  40  cts. ;  yellow 
corn,  58  cts.  a  59  cts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  293.  Red  wheat, 
$1.32  a  $1.33;  rye,  74  cts. ;  oats,  36  cts.  a  38  cts. ;  new 
yellow  corn,  53  cts.  a  55  cts. 

The  War. — The  military  operations  have  become  so 
extended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  a  clear  view  of 
them,  in  the  narrow  limits  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

Arkansas. — A  despatch  from  Gen.  Halleck,  on  the  10th 
inst,  announces  that  the  U.  S.  forces,  under  Gen.  Curtis, 
had  defeated  the  rebel  army  commanded  by  Price  and 
M'Cglloch,  after  a  severe  contest.  About  one  thousand 
of  the  Federal  troops  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  loss 
of  the  rebels,  who  were  completely  routed,  was  still 
greater. 

3Iissouri. — The  rebel  forces  at  New  Madrid  having 
been  largely  reinforced  from  Columbus  and  Memphis, 
are  reported  to  be  formidable  in  numbers,  and  strongly 
intrenched.  The  Union  army  commanded  by  General 
Pope,  was  close  at  hand,  and  a  battle  was  daily  expect- 
ed on  the  9th  inst. 

Tennessee.— The  military  restrictions  on  trade  between 
the  Northern  ports  and  Nashville,  have  been  removed, 
and  post-office  facilities  have  been  extended  to  the  city 
and  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  U.  S.  forces  have 
occupied  Murfreesboro,  thirty  miles  south  of  Nashville. 
The  rebel  army  numbering  about  25,000,  had  retreated 
into  Alabama.  Accounts  from  Memphis  represent  much 
alarm  as  prevailing  there,  from  the  fear  that  the  town 
will  be  soon  taken  by  the  U.  S.  army.  All  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  banks  and  the  treasures  of  private  indivi- 
duals, had  been  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  safety.  No  ac- 
curate statement  has  been  given  of  the  loss  of  life  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
different  accounts,  it  appears  probable  that  not  fewer 
than  two  thousand  men  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and 
three  thousand  wounded  in  this  sanguinary  conflict. 

Virginia. — Leesburg,  Loudon  county,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a  part  of  Gen.  Banks's  command.  The  U.  S. 
forces  have  extended  their  lines  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  taking  possession  of  such  points  as  ap- 
peared desirable.  On  the  10th  inst.,  it  was  not  doubted 
at  Washington,  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated  Centre- 
ville,  Winchester,  and  other  important  points,  indicating 
a  general  falling  back  of  their  forces.  On  the  11th,  the 
U.  S.  forces  took  peaceful  possession  of  Manassas.  The 
so-called  blockade  of  the  Potomac  by  the  rebel  batteries 
is  considered  virtually  at  an  end.  Gen.  Hooker  reports 
that  all  the  rebel  batteries  opposite  his  division  have 
been  deserted,  and  the  guns  spiked.  He  hrs  taken  some 
valuable  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  8th  inst.,  an  unlooked- 
for-disaster  befel  a  portion  of  the  U.  S.  fleet  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  The  rebel  iron  plated  steamer  Merrimac  came 
out  of  Norfolk  harbour,  moved  slowly  down  the  chan- 
nel leading  to  Newport  News,  and  steamed  direct  for  the 
United  States  sailing  frigates  Cumberland  and  Congress, 
which  were  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river.  As 
soon  as  she  came  within  range  of  the  Cumberland,  the 
latter  opened  fire,  but  the  balls  had  no  effect  on  her. 
In  the  meantime  the  rebel  steamers  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown  came  down  the  James  river,  and  joined  in 
the  engagement.  The  Merrimac  kept  on  her  course,  and 
ran  against  the  Cumberland,  striking  her  about  midships 
and  laying  open  her  sides.  This  movement  was  repeated, 
and  then  the  steamer  started  for  the  Congress.  The  latter 
having  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown,  and  having  no  regular  crew  on  board  of  her, 
at  once  surrendered.  The  officers  were  taken  olf  by  the 
Jamestown,  but  the  crew  were  allowed  to  escape.  The 
vessel  was  then  fired.  The  Minnesota  attempted  to  engage 
in  the  conflict,  but  ran  aground  not  far  from  Newport 
News.  The  frigate  Cumberland  sunk,  carrying  down  a 
large  part  of  her  crew  ;  some  escaped  by  swimming  to 
land.  Wooden  vessels  being  W'olly  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  Merrimac,  her  ravages  might  have  pro- 
ceeded much  further  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  iron 
(  lad  steamer,  the  Monitor,  which  entered  the  roads  from 
New  York  in  the  evening,  and  at  once  went  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Minnesota.    The  Monitor  was  attacked  by 


the  Merrimac  and  all  the  rebel  boats  that  night,  and  on 
the  following  day,  but  beat  them  off  without  sustaining 
any  injury. 

North  Carolina. — General  Burnside's  command  have 
taken  possession  of  Winton,  and  were  moving  toward 
Suffolk,  Va.,  a  station  of  importance  on  the  Sea  Board 
and  Roanoke  Railroad. 

Georgia. — Affairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savannah, 
at  the  latest  dates,  had  not  changed.  Com.  Dupont  with 
his  fleet  has  taken  Brunswick,  and  secured  the  control 
of  the  whole  sea  coast  of  the  State. 

Florida. — Fernandina,  and  the  river  and  town  of  St. 
Mary's  have  been  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  forces.  The 
fortifications  at  these  places  were  very  strong,  but  the 
rebels  fled  on  the  approach  of  Com.  Dupont's  fleet,  with- 
out attempting  resistance.  Fort  Clinch,  which  was  the 
first  place  seized  by  the  rebels,  has  been  relinquished 
uninjured. 

Southern  Items. — A  despatch  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  states 
that  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  has  been  taken  by  the  Union 
forces,  and  that  Gen.  Johnston  has  retreated  with  the 
rebel  army  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  a  station  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad. 

The  rebel  Congress  in  session,  at  Richmond,  has  adopt- 
ed, by  a  vote  of  71  to  11,  a  resolution  directing  the  mi- 
litary commanders  to  destroy  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
that  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  U.  S. 
government. 

A  number  of  Unionists  have  been  discovered  and  ar- 
rested in  Richmond. 

Specie  was  quoted  in  Richmond  at  40  a  50  per  cent, 
premium. 

Bishop  Andrews  has  postponed  indefinitely  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
which  was  to  meet  at  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  proximo. 

There  is  no  great  scarcity  of  necessaries  at  the  South, 
though  manj'  articles,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  butter  and 
salt,  are  high.  Sweet,  potatoes  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  many  persons  make  them  their  chief  article  of  food. 

The  rebels  have  established  powder  mills  in  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  warinly  urging  and  de- 
manding that  Jeff.  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confe- 
deracy, should  take  the  field  in  person. 

The  rebel  legislature  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  transact  business,  finally  dis- 
persed. Gov.  Harris  was  using  all  his  efforts  to  rouse 
the  people  to  renewed  exertions  lor  the  rebel  cause,  but 
with  only  partial  success. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  O.,  for  Nathan  Cook, 
$2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Alfred  Megrail,  agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  35, 
and  for  John  Hoyle,  Senr.,  John  Hovle,  Jr.,  J.  W.  M'Grew, 
and  F.  M'Grew,  $2  each,  vol.  35, 'for  J.  C.  Hill,  50  cts., 
to  14,  vol.  34;  from  T.  S.  Cobb,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  34. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  26th 
instant,  at  8  o'clock.  Members  of  the  Association  and 
other  Friends  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Third  month,  1862. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 
THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Use  of 
their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  19th  of 
Third  month,  1862,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk. 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIR'iS, 

(on  THE  PHILAD.  AND  BALTIMORE  central  railroad.) 

The  Summer  Session  will  open  on  Second-day,  the 
5th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal, 

Third  mo.  5th,  '862.  West-Grove  P.  0.,  Pa. 


Married,  on  the  15th  of  First  mo.,  1862,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  London  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Lewis  Pusey 
and  Edith  T.  Phillips. 

PILE  4  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  Silliman's  Journal. 

Recent  Exploring  Expeditions. 

(Concluded  from  page  222.) 
THE  POLAR  REGIONS. 

T/ie  Polar  Expedition  of  Dr.  Hayes. — The  re- 
urn  of  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  who  set  sail  from  Boston, 
luly  10,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
jur  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  especially 
)f  ascertaining  whether  there  is  an  open  Polar 
Bea,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  journal 
xxxii,  452.)  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Boston  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Henry  Grinell, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society  in  New  York,  and  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber he  made  a  public  statement  before  the  same 
Bociety,  under  whose  auspices  in  part  he  went  forth, 
in  respect  to  the  results  which  his  expedition  ac- 
complished. A  few  days  later  he  addressed  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia 
upon  the  same  subject.  Full  reports  of  these  com- 
munications have  been  made  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware  Dr.  Hayes  has 
not  yet  printed  any  complete  authentic  account  of 
his  voyage.  Indeed  it  is  too  soon  to  expect  him  to 
do  so. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr., 
he  speaks  as  follows  in  reference  to  one  of  these 
addresses  :  "  You  will  understand  that  I  do  not 
undertake  in  it  a  discussion  of  results,  for  my  ma- 
terials are  yet  unreduced.  I  shall  merely  describe 
what  I  saw  and  what  was  done  in  behalf  of  the 
6cience  of  the  Arctic  regions.  My  materials  are  I 
believe  of  much  value.  Since  the  death  of  A. 
Sonntag  I  have  laboured  almost  alone,  and  of 
course  I  have  not  done  all  that  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  corps  of,  workers.  The  duties 
of  my  command  occupied  much  of  my  time  and 
I  embraced  every  opportunity  to  collect  photo- 
graphic views.  Of  these  I  have  nearly  two  hun- 
dred, many  of  them  quite  good.  My  scientific 
friends  will,  I  trust  therefore  be  lenient  towards 
any  imperfections  or  deficiencies  in  my  results.  The 
photographic  views  especially  of  the  glaciers  will 
not  be  without  a  certain  scientific  value. 

"The  expedition  has  been  for  the  most  part  for- 
tunate and  satisfactory." 

Awaiting  from  Dr.  Hayes  a  more  elaborate 
statement  of  the  voyage,  we  place  upon  record 
here  for  convenience  of  reference  a  few  of  the 
principal  data. 


The  United  States,  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes,  commander, 
set  sail  from  Boston,  July  10,  1860,  and  returned 
to  that  port  October  23,  1861.  The  first  stopping 
place  was  Proven,  in  lat.  72°,  then  Upernavik,  and 
then  Tessuisak,  in  lat.  73°  40',  from  which  he  set 
sail,  (going  northward  through  Melville  Bay,)  Aug. 
22,  1860.  After  various  repulses  by  the  ice,  the 
vessel  entered  Smith's  Straits,  Sept.  2.  The  ice 
was  so  extraordinarily  thick  that  it  prevented  any 
access  to  the  western  coast  of  the  straits,  and  Dr. 
Hayes  contrary  to  his  plan  was  driven  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  east  coast  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Cape  Alexander  and  about  twenty  miles  south  in 
latitude,  and  ninty  miles  south  by  coast  line  of 
Dr.  Kane's  winter  quarters  in  1854-5.  He  named 
his  harbour  Port  Foulke  after  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy.  The  loss 
of  Dr.  Hayes's  dog  team,  the  death  of  his  chief 
scientific  reliance,  A.  Sonntag,  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  ice  and  other  difficulties  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  proposed  sledge  journey  to  the 
North, — but  persevering,  amidst  great  obstacles, 
Dr.  Hayes  sueeeded  in  going  as  far  north  as  81° 
35'  latitude  which  he  attained  on  the  18th  of  May. 
He  returned  to  his  winter  quarters  in  June.  The 
remainder  of  the  summer  he  spent  in  scientific  re- 
searches and  in  making  ready  for  his  return  voy- 
age. He  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  spend- 
ing a  second  winter  in  that  high  latitude  he 
could  with  his  reduced  force  accomplish  enough  to 
warrant  the  increased  expenditure.  The  results  of 
his  voyage  are  thus  briefly  stated  : 

"1.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  west  coast  of 
North  Baffin  Bay,  Smith  Strait,  Kennedy  Channel, 
and  the  extension  of  the  survey  to  the  north  of 
any  previous  explorations.  This  survey  embraces 
about  1,300  miles  of  coast  line. 

"2.  The  discovery  of  a  new  channel  opening 
westward  from  Smith  Strait,  parallel  with  Jones' 
and  Lancaster  Sounds. 

"  3.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Whale 
Sound,  and  the  coasts  to  the  north  and  south  of  it. 
This  survey  embraces  about  six  hundred  miles  of 
coast  line. 

"4.  Surveys  of  glaciers  by  which  their  rate  of 
movement  is  estimated. 

"  5.  Complete  sets  of  pendulum  experiments. 

"  6.  Sets  of  magnetic  experiments  at  Port 
Foulke,  Cape  Isabella,  in  Whale  Sound,  at  Uper- 
navik and  Godhavn. 

"7.  Topographic  and  hydrographic  surveys,  in- 
cluding tidal  observations. 

"  8.  Large  collections  of  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  collec- 
tions. 

"  9.  A  continuous  set  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions. 

"  10.  An  extensive  collection  of  Photographic 
views. 

"11.  The  accomplishment  of  a  more  northern 
latitude  than  ever  before  attained  upon  land. 

"  12.  Fresh  confirmation  of  theories  respecting 
the  open  Polar  Sea." 

Torrell's  Polar  Expedition. — The  Swedish  Po- 
lar expedition  under  Torrell  which  was  fitted 
out  with  extraordinary  completeness  has  failed  in 


its  chief  objects.  The  ships  lay  for  more  than  a 
month  in  the  Treurenberg  Bay,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Spitzenberg,  shut  in  by  pack  ice,  and  were  af- 
torwards  much  hindered  by  bad  weather  and 
other  difficulties,  while  the  sled  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  was  wholly  given  up  on  account  of  the 
floating  ice. — Petermann's  Journal. 

The  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  Explorations. — 
Since  the  possibility  of  a  transatlantic  telegraph 
was  so  successfully  demonstrated  by  C.  Field  and 
his  associates  in  their  great  experiment  of  1858, 
various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  accomplish- 
ing the  same  results  in  a  manner  more  likely  to 
be  of  lasting  service.  The  scheme  upon  which 
most  attention  has  been  bestowed,  proposes  to  run 
a  line  from  the  North  of  Scotland  to  the  Faeroe 
Islands  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  thence  to  Iceland  about  three 
hundred  miles,  thence  to  South  Greenland  about 
six  hundred  miles  and  thence  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador  also  about  six  hundred  miles.  The 
greatest  of  these  intervals  in  which  the  telegraph 
wire  would  necessarily  be  submerged  is  less  than 
a  third  of  the  distance  between  the  points  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  which  were 
succesfully  united  in  the  experiment  above  re- 
ferred to. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Geogra- 
phical Society  last  year,  this  new  project  was  dis- 
cussed, and  a  great  deal  of  fresh  matter  pertaining 
to  the  physical  geography  of  the  regions  specified, 
was  brought  forward.  Five  papers  were  read. 
The  first  by  Capt.  McClintock,  R.  N.,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  soundings  on  the  Bulldog  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1860.  The  second  by  Sir  C.  T.  Bright 
gave  a  report  of  the  soundings  on  the  Fox  under 
command  of  Capt.  Young.  The  third  paper  was 
a  report  of  an  exploration  of  the  Fasroes  and  Ice- 
land by  Dr.  John  Rae.  The  fourth  paper  was  by 
J.  W.  Tayler,  Esq.,  on  the  Fiords  of  South  Green- 
land, and  the  fifth  was  by  Col.  T.  P.  Shaffner  on 
Electric  Circuits.  These  papers  are  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Vol.  v,  No.  ii. 

From  the  paper  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  we 
make  the  following  extracts  in  relation  to  the 
soundings  which  were  made  under  his  directions. 

"  Leaving  the  Faeroe  Isles  on  the  6th  of  July, 
we  sounded  across  towards  Ingolfsholde  upon  the 
southeast  shore  of  Iceland,  a  distance  of  280 
miles,  and  found  the  depth  to  be  generally  less 
than  300  fathoms,  the  greatest  depth  being  680 
fathoms.  The  specimens  of  the  bottom  consisted 
chiefly  of  fine  sand,  or  mud  and  broken  shells,  and 
in  two  instances,  of  minute  volcanic  debris;  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  100  fathoms  below  the 
surface  scarcely  varied  from  46°.  Ihe  depth  of 
water  upon  this  section  of  the  telegraph  route  is 
so  moderate  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
lay  down  a  cable  between  Faeroe  and  Iceland. 
Since  my  return  I  find  that  Beru  Fiord,  upon  the 
east  coast  of  Iceland,  has  been  examined  with  a 
view  to  its  selection  as  the  landing-place  for  a 
cable;  it  is  about  80  miles  to  the  northeast  of  In- 
golfsholde, and  has  the  advantage  of  being  some- 
what nearer  to  Faeroe." 
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*  *  *  *  «  Five  days  of  very  calm  weather  en- 
abled us  to  complete  the  lirje  of  soundings  between 
Faxe  Bay  (on  the  southwest  coast  of  Iceland)  and 
the  southeast  coast  of  Greenland.  The  depths 
generally  were  very  regular,  the  greatest  being 
1572  fathoms,  and  situated  in  mid-channel;  but 
when  within  40  miles  of  Greenland  the  depth  de- 
creased from  806  fathoms  to  228  fathoms,  in  the 
short  distance  of  3]  geographical  miles. 

"  The  nature  of  the  bottom  was  chiefly  ouze, 
that  is,  fine  mud  partly  consisting  of  minute  or- 
ganic remains;  but  near  to  Iceland  volcanic  mud 
aud  sand  were  more  frequently  brought  up.  The 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  100  fathoms  below  the 
surface  gradually  diminished  from  46°  degrees 
near  Iceland,  to  39°  off  the  Greenland  coast 
Circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
here  prevented  me  from  commencing  before  13th 
August  the  line  of  soundings  between  the  south 
west  coast  of  Greenland  and  Hamilton  Inlet  on 
the  Labrador  coast,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 

"  The  Greenland  shore  was  still  blockaded  by 
such  a  vast  accumulation  of  drift-ice  that  we  could 
not  approach  within  45  miles  of  it,  at  which  dis- 
tance the  depth  was  ascertained  to  be  1175  fath 
oms.  This  line  of  soundings  to  Hamilton  Inlet 
shows  that  the  greatest  depth — which  is  in  mid- 
channel — is  2032  fathoms ;  and  that  the  decrease 
is  very  gradual  until  within  about  80  miles  of 
Labrador,  where  there  is  a  change  from  about 
900  fathoms  to  150  in  7  or  8  miles. 

"  The  ocean-bed  consisted  of  ouze,  but  with 
fewer  microscopic  organisms  than  previously  met 
with,  whilst  the  average  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
100  fathoms  below  the  surface  was  40°. 

"  Seven  days  were  all  I  could  devote  to  the  ex- 
amination of  Hamilton  Inlet.  Its  length  was 
found  to  be  120  miles,  whilst  its  width  varies  from 
about  15  miles  at  its  mouth  to  scarcely  half  a  mile 
at  the  "Narrows,"  which  are  about  half  way  up 
to  its  head,  and  above  which  it  expands  into  an 
inland  sea  of  about  20  miles  in  width.  All  this  great 
inlet  was  r ipidly  explored,  its  main  channel  from  the 
"  Narrows"  to  seaward  was  sounded,  and  the  whole 
laid  down  by  —  Heed,  master  and  assistant- sur- 
vevor,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses; but  these  soundings  are  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  cable  route,  nor  even 
to  decide  whether  a  cable  should  be  landed  there. 

"  We  found  the  depths  to  be  very  irregular,  aud 
seldom  sufficient  to  secure  a  submerged  cable  from 
disturbance  by  icebergs.  A  perfect  survey  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  may  show  that  the  shallow 
water  and  reefs  of  rocks,  which  to  our  imperfect 
knowledge  appeared  intricate  and  unfavourable, 
may  not  only  be  avoided,  but  may  afford  a  sure 
protection  against  the  intrusion  of  icebergs  within 
the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  There  are  some  small 
rocky  islets  off  the  mouth  of  this  inlet,  and  of  these 
Hern  Islets  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  and  contract 
the  widest  channel  of  entrance  to  about  5  miles; 
the  greatest  depth  obtained  in  this  channel  was  49 
fathoms.  Had  the  depth  of  water  amounted  to 
70  fathoms  in  as  far  as  this  position,  I  would  not 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  favourably  of  Hamilton 
Inlet  as  a  terminus  to  the  cable  from  Greenland." 


the  Lord,  and  become  one  spirit  with  him  ;  finding 
that  daily  removing  from  thee,  [which  is  to  be  re- 
moved,] even  by  the  mighty  arm  and  pure  opera- 
tion of  his  Spirit,  till  all  that  is  contrary  be  done 
away;  then  may  thy  soul  dwell  with  its  Beloved, 
in  fullness  of  joy,  life,  and  peace  for  evermore. — 
From  a  Letter  of  Isaac  Fenington. 


Martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
him  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  stake 
was  ready  for  the  martyr,  and  the  martyr  for  the 
stake.  The  spirit  of  power  and  of  love  was  upon 
him.  The  officials  of  the  archbishop  offered  him 
his  life  if  he  would  recant  the  confession  he  had 
made  in  the  cathedral.  But  in  vain.  The  exe- 
cutioners then  stepped  forward  and  bound  him  to 
the  stake  by  an  iron  chain.  Thus  bound,  he  prayed, 
like  his  Master,  for  his  persecutors :  for  "  there 
were  many  of  them  blinded  by  ignorance,  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  did."  For  himself  he  prayed 
that  Christ  "  would  strengthen  him  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  might  stedfastly  abide  the  cruel 
pains  of  fire."  The  fagots  were  kindled  thrice,  but 
the  flames  took  no  steady  hold  of  the  pile,  and  the 
good  man's  sufferings  were  protracted  in  conse 
quence.  The  flames  were  at  last  thoroughly  kin 
died.  But,  surrounded  by  them,  he  still  remem- 
bered in  his  torments  his  widowed  mother,  aud 
commended  her  with  his  dying  breath  to  the  care 
and  sympathy  of  his  friends.  When  nearly  burnt 
through  his  middle  by  the  fiery  chain,  a  voice  in  the 
crowd  of  spectators  called  aloud  to  him,  that  if  he 
still  had  faith  in  the  doctrine  for  which  he  died, 
he  should  give  a  last  sign  of  hisconstaucy.  Where 
upon  he  raised  three  fingers  of  his  half-consumed 
hand,  and  held  them  steadily  in  that  position  till  he 
ceased  to  live.  His  last  audible  words  were  "  How 
lono;,  Lord,  shall  darkness  overwhelm  thi 


Be  Little,  Imw  and  Poor. — The  Lord  God  of 
my  life  be  thy  Teacher ;  point  thy  mind  to  the  pure 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  open  it  to  thee; — make 
thee  so  little,  that  thou  inayst  enter  iuto  it,  and 
keep  thee  .-o  low  and  poor,  that  thou  mayst  abide 
in  it ;  managing  these  troublesome  times  in  the  out- 
ward, for  thy  advantage  in  the  inward  ;  that  the 
city  and  temple  of  the  living  God  may  be  built  in 
it,  and  thou  mayst  know  him  daiiy  dwelling  and 
walking  therein.    Thus,  mayst  thou  be  married  to 


^,  Lord,  shall  darkness  overwhelm  this  king 
dom  ?  how  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of 
men?  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  The  exe 
cuticn  lasted  for  nearly  six  hours  ;  "  but  during  all 
that  time,"  says  one  who  witnessed  with  profound 
emotion  the  whole  scene — Alexander  Alane,  then 
a  canon  of  St.  Andrews  but  thenceforward  a  re- 
former and  sufferer  for  Christ's  sake — "  the  martyr 
never  gave  one  sign  of  impatience  or  anger,  nor 
ever  called  to  heaven  for  vengeance  upon  his  per- 
secutors :  so  great  was  his  faith,  so  strong  his  con- 
fidence in  God." 

Thus  tragically  but  gloriously  died,  on  the  29th 
of  February,  1528,  when  only  four-aud- twenty 
years  of  age,  this  noble  martyr  in  a  noble  cause. 
"  The  death  of  Sir  Patrick,  the  father,  on  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  eight  years  before,  was  the  death  of 
a  hero  of  chivalry,"  says  Professor  Lorimer,  in  his 
Life  of  Patrick  Hamilton  :  "  the  death  of  his  son, 
at  St.  Andrew's,  was  the  death  of  a  hero  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  noble  battle  of  God's  truth,  in  the  high 
service  of  the  religious  emancipation  of  his  country. 
In  both  sire  and  son  we  discover  the  same  high 
sense  of  honour  aud  duty,  as  they  severally  under- 
stood what  honour  and  duty  required  at  their 
same  intrepid  daring  iu  the 
the  same  forwardness  in  the 
Hut  alon<j  with  these  errand 
resemblances  there  were  also  exhibited  some  strik- 
ing contrasts.    The  father  died  a  victim  to  the  fac- 
tion and  ambition  of  his  powerful  house:  the  sou 
gave  himself  a  sacrifice  to  his  country  and  the 
church  of  God.    The  father  poured  out  his  blood 
in  the  tragic  rage  of  insulted  honour,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  good  name  as  a  soldier  and  a  Hamilton  : 
his  son  yielded  his  life  with  tin'  calm  and  gentle, 
but  roolutc,  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  praying  with 
his  last  breath,  'Father,  forgive  them.'"     Thejthan  disputin 
brave  Sir  Patrick  died  the  last,  or  all  but  the  last,  I  Benington. 


of  the  Scottish  knights  of  the  middle  age,  the  age 
of  chivalry.  His  son  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  save  the  noble  and  generous  blood  which  it 
transmitted  to  him.  He  was  the  first  illustrious 
Scotsman  of  modern  times. — From  "  Work  unci 
Conflict:'1 

Flying  Foxes  of  Ceylon. — There  are  more  sin- 
gular inhabitants  of  Ceylon  trees  than  monkeys. 
The  flying-foxes  hang  from  them  like  fruit.  The 
flight  of  these  creatures  is  directed  by  means  of  a 
membrane  attached  to  the  inner-side  of  each  of 
the  hind-legs,  and  kept  distended  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity by  a  projecting  bone,  just  as  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  is  distended  by  a  "  gaff."  "Over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  thin  membrane  of  which  they  are  formed, 
sentiertnervesof  the  utmostdelicacy  are  distributed, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  during 
the  darkness  to  direct  its  motions  with  security, 
avoiding  objects  against  contact  with  which,  at  such 
times,  its  eyes  and  other  senses  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  it."  By  day  they  suspend  them-' 
selves  from  the  highest  branches  of  the  silk-cotton 
trees,  hanging  by  the  claws  of  the  hind-legs,  with 
the  head  turned  upward,  and  pressing  the  chin 
against  the  breast.  At  sunset,  taking  wing,  they 
hover,  with  a  murmuring  sound  occasioned  by  the 
beating  of  their  broad  membraneous  wings,  around 
the  fruit-trees,  on  which  they  feed  till  morning, 
when  they  resume  their  pensile  attitude  as  before. 
They  hang  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  the 
branches  often  give  way  beneath  their  accumulated 
weight.  They  fly  in  clouds  as  thick  as  bees  or 
midges.  "  When  at  rest  or  asleep,  the  disposition 
of  the  limbs  of  the  flying-fox  is  most  curious.  At 
such  times,  it  suspends  itself  by  one  foot  only,  bring- 
ing the  other  close  to  its  side,  and  thus  it  is  en- 
abled to  wrap  itself  in  the  ample  folds  of  its  wings, 
which  envelop  it  like  a  mantle,  leaving  only  its 
upturned  head  uncovered.  Its  fur  is  thus  protected 
from  damp  and  rain,  and  to  some  extent  its  body 
is  sheltered  from  the  sun.  As  it  collects  its  food 
by  means  of  its  mouth,  either  when  on  the  wing  or 
when  suspended  within  reach  of  it,  the  flying-fox 
is  always  more  or  less  liable  to  have  the  spoil 
wrested  from  it  by  its  intrusive  companions  before 
it  can  make  good  its  way  to  some  secure  retreat 
in  which  to  devour  it  unmolested.  In  such  con- 
flicts they  bite  viciously,  tear  each  other  with  their 
hooks,  and  scream  incessantly  till,  taking  to  flight, 
the  persecuted  one  reaches  some  place  of  safety, 
where  he  hangs  by  one  foot,  and  grasping  the  fruit 
he  has  secured  iu  the  claws  and  opposable  thumb 
of  the  other,  he  hastily  reduces  it  to  lumps,  with 
which  he  stuffs  his  cheek-pouches  till  they  become 
distended  like  those  of  a  monkey  ;  then  suspended 
in  safety  he  commences  to  chew  and  suck  the 
juices,  rejecting  the  refuse  with  his  tongue." 


hands  ; 


th 


in  both 
presence  of  danger, 
path  of  self-devotion. 


Strong  Arguments  or  ivise  Considerations  in  the 
fleshly  ]Visdo?n. — As  touching  disputes,  indeed,  I 
have  no  love  to  them  :  Truth  did  not  enter  my 
heart  that  way,  nor  do  I  expect  to  propagate  it  in 
others  that  way  ;  yet,  sometimes  a  necessity  is  laid 
upon  me,  for  the  sake  of  others.  And  truly,  when 
I  do  feel  a  necessity,  1  do  it  iu  great  fear ;  not  trust- 
ing iu  my  spear  or  bow,  I  mean,  in  strong  argu- 
ments or  wise  considerations,  which  I  (of  myself) 
can  gather  or  comprehend  ;  but,  I  look  up  to  the 
Lord  for  the  guidance,  help,  and  demonstration  of 
his  Spirit,  that  way  may  be  made  thereby  in  men's 
hearts  for  the  pure  seed  to  be  reached  to,  wherein 
the  true  conviction,  and  thorough  conversion  of  the 
soul  to  God,  is  witnessed.  I  had  far  rather  be  fcel- 
in«r  Christ's  life,  Spirit,  and  power  in  my  own  heart, 
with  others  about  them. — Isaac 
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The  Forgotten  Sheaf. 


Some  weeks  after  the  close  of  harvest,  when  all 
the  grain  had  been  ripened,  reaped,  and  safely 
3tored,  I  was  walking  with  a  farmer  across  one  of 
his  own  bare  stubble  fields,  when  suddenly  in  a  hol- 
ow  spot  we  came  upon  a  single  sheaf  of  corn  lying 
on  the  ground  alone.    The  owner  of  the  field,  yield- 
ing to  a  habit,  which  operated  like  an  instinct,  of 
preserving  with  scrupulous  care  every  portion  of 
the  precious  food  of  man,  instantly  stooped  and 
grasped  the  sheaf,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
t  home.    Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  it  did  not  come 
sasily  to  his  hand,  as  it  would  have  done  in  har- 
vest.   Thereupon  he  seized  it  with  bot  h  hands  and 
nulled ;  but  it  stuck  fast  and  resisted  his  effort. 
The  reason  was  soon  made  plain.    In  the  hurry  of 
that  busy  sunny  day  when  the  dried  corn  was  carried 
from  the  field  to  the  stackyard,  this  sheaf  had  ac- 
lidentally  dropped  from  the  cart  and  lain  in  the  hol- 
ow  unseen.    After  the  harvest,  showers  had  come  ; 
tnd  after  the  showers,  heat.    Although  the  sheaf 
lad  been  once  dry  and  ready  for  safe  preservation 
n  the  granary,  it  had  not  continued  in  that  con- 
lition,  when  left  lying  on  the  ground.  Exposed 
5rst  to  the  moisture  and  then  to  the  warmth,  and 
pot  turned  over  or  moved  for  many  days,  the  grains 
pf  corn  in  the  sheaf  began  to  smell  the  ground 
again.    They  swelled  and  burst,  and  sent  down 
oine  small  roots  as  if  to  feel  their  way.  These 
penetrated  into  the  earth,  and  tasted  its  sap,  and 
50 grew  stronger.    Others  followed,  and  now  thous- 
ands  of  strong  fibres  were  deeply  bedded  in  the 
eoil  and  greedily  drinking  up  its  moisture.  The 
whole  sheaf  was  glued  to  the  ground,  and  wholly 
spoilt.    It  could  not  now  take  its  place  in  the 
garner;  it  was  unfit  for  either  seed  or  food.  It 
must  needs  be  cast  away  as  chaff. 

The  sight  was  a  sad  one ;  the  farmer  seemed  to 
sigh  as  he  wrenched  it  violently  from  the  ground, 
examined  its  hopelessly  corrupt  condition,  and  then 
tthrew  it  away  as  useless.  The  kind  of  the  loss 
onore  than  the  quantity,  grated  harshly  upon  the 
instincts  of  the  husbandman.  The  sight  of  good 
grain,  that  had  once  been  almost  saved,  turned 
(into  corruption  again  by  lying  too  long  on  the  ground 
land  too  close  to  it,  seemed  to  cast  the  shadow  of 
a  greater  sorrow  heavily  over  his  heart. 

The  image  of  that  once  rich  and  promising,  but 
now  fallen,  ruined,  outcast  sheaf,  remained  in  my 
mind  all  the  day  ;  and  at  night  when  I  was  alone, 
it  occupied  and  absorbed  my  thoughts.  The  Lord 
Jesus,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  often  walked 
through  cultivated  fields  at  various  stages  of  their 
progress  ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  allowed  any 
prominent  fact  or  feature  to  pass  away,  without 
reading  off  for  his  disciples  the  spiritual  lesson 
which  their  dead  letters  contained.  When  portions 
of  seed  fell  on  the  way-side,  he  warned  them  against 
a  heedless  hearing  of  the  word  ;  when  grain 
that  had  quickly  sprung  on  shallow  ground,  was 
seen  withering  in  spring  for  want  of  deepness,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  early  goodness  of  unbroken 
hearts  soon  fades  away  before  temptation ;  when 
the  stalks  that  grew  among  thorns  were  seen  in 
harvest,  standing  tall,  but  white,  chaffy,  worthless, 
he  spoke  of  the  worldly  cares  and  wealth  that  choke 
the  word  and  undo  the  man  ;  when  the  fields  were 
lying  round  him  ripe,  he  lamented  that  the  lost 
souls  were  so  many,  and  the  winners  of  souls  so 
few.  By  his  own  method  in  his  ministry,  I  see 
clearly  the  lesson  that  the  Lord  would  have  taught, 
if  he  had  seen  the  sheaf  once  ripe,  but  now  rot- 
ting because  it  had  fallen  back  and  cleaved  again 


to  the  ground. 


Converts,  remember  that  sheaf  of  corn,  once 
rustling  ripe  and  dry,  a  beauteous,  yellow,  golden 


treasure,  filling  the  husbandman's  bosom,  and  glad 
deuing  his  heart, — lying  outcast  in  the  furrow  now 
a  black  decaying  heap.    "  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

Ah  !  young  converts,  you  are  not  done  with  dan 
ger  yet!  The  world  has  a  proverb  for  you,  good 
and  useful  in  its  own  place, — "  Do  not  halloo  till 
you  are  out  of  the  wood  ;"  and  the  Scripture  has 
also  its  own  proverb  prepared  for  your  case, — "  Let 
not  him  that  putteth  on  his  armour  boast  himself 
as  he  that  putteth  it  off."    When  you  grow  care 
less  or  confident,    you  will   certainly  stumble. 
Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation 
The  dangers  are  many  and  various,  but  the  one 
which  is  perhaps  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  which 
our  attention  is  at  present  specially  called,  is  the 
insinuating,  enticing,  and  deadening  power  of  the 
world. 

The  danger  of  the  young  convert  is  like  the  dan 
ger  of  the  sheaf  of  corn.  He  has  passed  through 
deep  waters.  His  sins,  while  he  felt  they  were  not 
forgiven,  so  pressed  him  down  that  his  heart  within 
him  melted  and  became  as  water.  After  he  had 
lain  a  while  in  a  horror  of  great  darkness,  he  was 
led  at  last  into  light  and  liberty.  Christ  came  to 
him  and  his  coming  was  like  the  morning.  At 
his  appearing  the  shadows  flew  away.  Having  no 
righteousness  of  his  own,  he  grasped  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  by  faith.  Trusting  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  for  pardon  of  sin,  he  enjoyed  peace  with 
God. 

Well  :  but  perhaps  it  is  a  year  or  two  years  since 
he  passed,  as  he  believes  from  death  into  life ;  and  he 
walks  less  tremblingly,  less  watchfully,  less  prayer- 
fully, than  at  first.  Worldly  company  becomes 
pleasant  again,  and  he  begins  to  think  he  may  en- 
joy it  without  sin.  Young  people  near  him,  who 
have  neither  felt  their  own  sins  a  burden,  nor 
tasted  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ,  go  freely  into 
pleasures  from  which  he  stands  aloof.  The  old 
appetite  revives.  Christ's  yoke  seems  heavy;  and 
he  secretly  envies  the  liberty  of  the  world.  At 
that  moment,  perhaps,  some  one  suggests  that  he 
might  allow  himself  more  liberty  and  yet  be  safe. 


When  he  has,  at  his  own  hand  and  without  seek- 
ing to  know  his  Lord's  will,  tasted  one  of  world's 
sweets,  a  thirst  for  more  secretly  springs  in  his  heart, 
and  that  thirst  soon  finds  its  gratification.  Ah,  he  is 
growing  into  the  ground  like  the  forgotten  sheaf. 
A  little  more  of  that,  and  his  very  soul  will  cleave  to 
the  dust,  a  spectacle  to  men  for  a  while,  and  the 
object  of  divine  judgment  at  last. 

Do  not  cling  very  close  to  the  world,  or  drink 
deeply  of  its  joys  :  lie  loose,  and  turn  often  over  : 
lest  thou  should  grow  into  it,  and  become  like  it, 
and  perish  with  it.  Let  thy  treasure  be  in  heaven, 
and  if  thy  feet  must  needs  lean  on  earth,  keep  them 
busy  in  a  walk  with  God,  and  a  work  for  men.  Be 
diligent  in  business,  instant  in  prayer,  and  joyful 
in  hope.  When  weak  in  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  strong 
in  the  Lord.  "  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved." 


The  Jesuits, — According  to  a  late  published 
statement,  the  entire  number  of  members  of  this 
remarkable  fraternity  is  now  7231.  Of  these,  2203 
are  Frenchmen,  1635  Italians,  740  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  563  Germans,  542  Belgians,  349 
Austrians,  265  Englishmen,  206  Dutch.  126  Irish- 
men, 240  North  Americans,  220  South  Ameri- 
cans and  136  Gallicians.  The  most  considerable 
Iioman  Catholic  foreign  missions  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Jesuits.  Many  of  the  Italian  Je- 
suits, it  is  stated,  live  at  home  on  account  of  the 
suppression  of  tbeir  colleges,  but  great  numbers  of 
them  have  been  sent  to  Germany,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, arid  America. 


Tlie  Horse-Hair  Worm. — A  gentleman  from 
Detroit  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  one  of  those 
long  thread-like  worms,  (Gordius,)  found  often  in 
brooks,  and  called  horse-hairs  by  the  common  peo- 
ple.   When  I  first  received  it,  it  was  coiled  up  in 
a  close  roll  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  fiilled  with 
fresh  water,  that  contained  it,  and  looked  more 
like  a  little  tangle  of  black  sewing  silk  than  any 
thing  else.    Wishing  to  unwind  it,  that  I  might 
examine  its  entire  length,  I  placed  it  in  a  large 
china  basin  filled  with  water,  and  proceeded  very 
gently  to  disentangle  its  coils,  when  I  perceived 
that  the  animal  had  twisted  itself  around  a  bundle 
of  its  eggs,  holding  them  fast  in  a  close  embrace. 
In  the  process  of  unwinding,  the  eggs  dropped 
away,  and  floated  to  a  little  distance.  Having 
filially  stretched  it  out  to  its  full  length,  perhaps 
half  a  yard,  I  sat  watching  to  see  if  this  singular 
being,  that  looked  like  a  long  black  thread  in  the 
water,  would  give  any  signs  of  life.    Almost  im- 
mediately, it  moved  towards  the  bundle  of  eggs, 
and,  having  reached  it,  began  to  sew  itself  through 
and  through  the  little  white  mass,  passing  one  end 
of  its  body  through  it,  and  then  returning  to  make 
another  stitch,  as  it  were,  till  the  eggs  were  at  last 
completely  entangled  as  in  an  intricate  net-work  of 
coils.    It  seemed  to  me  almost  impossible  that 
this  care  of  offspring  could  be  the  result  of  any 
instinct  of  affection  in  a  creature  of  so  low  an  or- 
ganization, and  I  again  separated  it  from  the  eggs, 
and  placed  them  at  a  greater  distance,  when  the 
same  action  was  repeated.    On  trying  the  experi- 
ment a  third  time,  the  bundle  of  eggs  had  become 
oosened,  and  a  few  of  them  dropt  off  singly  into 
the  water.    The  efforts  which  the  animal  then 
made  to  recover  the  missing  ones,  winding  itself 
round  and  round  them,  but  failing  to  bring  them 
nto  the  fold  with  the  rest,  because  they  were  too 
small,  and  evaded  all  efforts  to  secure  them,  when 
once  parted  from  the  first  little  compact  mass,  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  a  definite  purpose  in  its 
attempts,  and  that  even  a  being  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  animal  existence  has  some  dim  consciousness  of  a 
relation  to  its  offspring.  I  afterwards  unwound  also 
the  mass  of  eggs,  which,  when  coiled  up  as  I  first 
aw  it,  made  a  roll  of  white  substance  about  the  size 
of  a  coffee-bean,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  a 
string  of  eggs,  measuring  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
length,  the  eggs  being  held  together  by  some  gelati- 
nous substance,  that  cemented  them,  and  prevented 
them  from  falling  apart.    Cutting  this  string  across, 
and  placing  a  small  section  under  the  microscope,  I 
counted  on  one  surface  of  such  a  cut,  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five  eggs;   and  estimating  the  entire 
number  of  eggs  according  to  the  number  contained 
on  such  a  surface,  I  found  that  there  were  not  less 
than  eight  millions  of  eggs  in  the  whole  string. 
The  fertility  of  these  lower  animals  is  truly  amaz- 
ing, and  is,  no  doubt,  a  provision  of  nature  against 
the  many  chances  of  destruction  to  which  these 
germs,  so  delicute,  and  often  microscopically  small, 
must  be  exposed. — Professor  Agassiz,  in  the  At- 
lantic. 


All  our  times  arc  in  God's  hand  ;  our  time  to 
come  into  trouble,  our  time  to  continue  in,  trouble, 
and  our  time  to  come  out  of  trouble,  is  at  His  dis- 
posal. God  seldom  comes  at  our  time,  always  at  His 
own ;  and  if  our  deliverances  from  dangers,  our 
success  in  our  endeavours,  our  supply  of  wants, 
had  come  sooner  or  later,  it  had  not  been  so  good 
for  us. 


How  needful  that  our  daughters  should  be  no 
less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  their  dress 
and  appearance,  than  in  the  more  important  parts 
of  their  conduct. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

PRISCILLA  DAVES. 

Priscilla,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jemima  Thomas 
of  Willistown,  Chester  County,  was  born  in  1726  or 
1727  ;  she  was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  was  orderly  in  her  life  and  conversa- 
tion when  quite  young.  In  the  year  1747  she  was 
married  to  Abraham  Daves,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Germantown  Particular  Meeting.  Some- 
time after  her  marriage,  being  favoured  with  pre- 
cious visitations  of  Divine  Love,  she  gave  up  more 
unreservedly  thereto,  and  became  more  exemplary 
in  her  christian  walk.  As  she  continued  obedient 
to  the  openings  of  Truth  in  her  mind,  she  grew  in 
grace  and  in  religious  experience,  and  about  the 
year  1758,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was 
committed  to  her.  Her  communications  were 
sound  and  very  acceptable  to  her  friends.  They  were 
mostly  delivered  in  few  words  or  short  pathetic 
senteuces,  which  being  spoken  in  much  awe  and 
godly  fear,  under  the  Divine  anointing,  ministered 
grace  to  the  hearers. 

She  became  a  very  useful  and  serviceable  mem- 
ber in  the  Church,  being  well  qualified  to  assist 
Friends  in  the  support  of  our  Christian  Discipline, 
in  an  honest,  faithful  and  loving  spirit.  As  she 
grew  in  years,  she  evidently  grew  in  grace  and  in 
the  saving  kuowledge  of  the  Blessed  Truth. 

She  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  more  in  sub- 
stance than  in  show,  was  one  who  endeavoured  to 
train  up  her  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
commendable  industry.  She  was  faithful  as  a  wife, 
kind  and  helpful  as  a  friend  and  neighbour,  and 
greatly  beloved.  In  disposition  she  was  affable, 
prudent  in  conduct,  endued  with  a  becoming 
modesty  and  sweetness  of  spirit. 

Her  last  illness  was  short,  the  severe  pain  of 
which  she  bore  with  christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will.  She  said  she  had  not,  in 
health,  been  unmindful  of  that  time,  and  that  she 
felt  easy  with  her  then  condition,  thinking  that  she 
was  Dearly  done  with  a  troublesome  world.  Her 
death  took  place  Eighth  month  1st,  1772.  she  be- 
ing in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

JOANNA  SYKES. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Kobert  and  Ann  Murfen, 
was  born  in  Nottingham  Township,  Burlington 
County,  West  Jersey,  in  1683  or  1684.  Her 
worthy  parents  gave  her  a  religiously  guarded  edu- 
cation, and  being  favoured  with  the  convictions  of 
Divine  grace  in  early  life,  she  embraced  them  in 
love,  and  became  exemplary  in  life  and  conversa- 
tion. Thus,  she  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  follies 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  its  many  allurements.  As  she  grew 
in  years,  through  faithfulness  to  the  renewed  extend- 
ings  of  Divine  instruction,  she  grew  in  heavenly 
knowledge,  and  received  the  sweet  adorning  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Her  words  tended  much 
to  edification,  and  her  example  was  consistent  and 
savoury,  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  She  manifested  her  zeal  for  the  public 
worship  of  her  Heavenly  Father  by  her  steady  at- 
tendance of  meetings  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  whilst  in  them,  was  au  earnest  labourer  after 
inward  retirement  of  soul,  and  a  participator  in 
true  spiritual  communion. 

In  the  year  1704,  she  was  married  to  that 
valuable  Friend,  Johu  Sykcs,  with  whom  she  lived 
in  near  love  and  unity  for  sixty-seven  years.  When 
about  forty-five  years  of  age  she  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  was  much 
esteemed  for  her  faithful  labours  therein.    Her  me- 


morial says,  she  was  "  helpful  to  build  up  the  waste 
places  of  our  Zion,  manifesting  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  to  abound,  and  under 
the  influence  thereof  [she]  was  frequently  concerned 
for  the  young  and  rising  generation,  exhorting  them 
to  give  up  their  time  when  young  to  serve  the  Lord, 
and  to  come  to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  power  of  Heavenly  religion  in  themselves. 
As  she  lived  near  the  truth,  it  preserved  her  lively 
therein,  and  she  was  established  firmly  on  the  im- 
moveable foundation,  in  purity  and  peace.  Her 
blessed  Saviour  crowned  her  last  days  with  serenity 
of  mind,  enabling  her,  not  only  to  bear  the  suffer 
ings  of  a  severe  illness  with  patience,  but  to  speak 
very  powerfully  to  her  Friends  and  neighbours  who 
came  to  see  her  before  her  close.  Her  words  were 
very  reaching  to  all,  particularly  to  the  young, 
She  exhorted  these  to  give  up  the  flower  of  their 
days  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  assuring  them, 
that  in  so  doing  they  would  find  peace.  She  said 
it  was  at  this  time  a  great  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  her,  that  she  had  given  up  in  obedience  to  the 
Truth  when  young.  It  had  been  a  stay  to  her  in 
youth,  and  now  in  old  age  it  was  a  staff  to  lean 
upon,  and  afforded  such  peace  as  to  make  her  feel 
quite  easy.  She  believed  that  her  day's  work  was 
nearly  accomplished,  and  nothing  appeared  in  her 
way.  Thus  in  peaceful  trust  and  holy  resignation 
to  the  will  of  her  God,  she  departed  this  life 
Ninth  month  20th,  1772,  being  in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  Her  friends  of  Chesterfield,  of 
which  meeting  she  was  a  member,  say,  "  It  may 
justly  be  added,  that  she  was  a  loving  wife,  a 
tender  mother,  and  a  kind  neighbour.'' 

JANE  ELLIS. 

Jane,  a  daughter  of  John  Hughes,  was  born  in 
Merionethshire,  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1683.  Her  parents  with 
their  family,  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1698,  and  settled  at  GwyDnedd,  the  first  meet- 
ings of  Friends  there  being  held  alternately  at  the 
houses  of  John  Hughes  and  John  Humphreys. 

Jane  was  religiously  inclined  from  childhood, 
and  in  the  year  1702,  she  was  married  to  Thomas 
Ellis,  a  truth  seeking  young  man,  then  recently 
received  into  membership  amongst  Friends.  They 
lived  together  in  great  harmony,  he  proving  a  valua- 
ble man  and  serviceable  in  Beligious  Society,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  an  elder. 

In  the  year  1720,  she  passed  through  many 
baptisms  in  the  persuasion  that  she  was  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Deep  and  various  were 
the  conflicts  she  endured  before  she  submitted  to 
the  Divine  requisition  in  this  respect,  but  through 
the  Lord's  assisting  grace,  having  at  last  given  up 
her  own  will,  she  was  opened  in  public  testimony, 
as  a  living  minister  of  the  gospel.  Her  labours  of 
love  were  highly  acceptable  to  her  friends  at 
borne,  and  to  the  churches  abroad,  where  she  was 
at  times  led  in  gospel  authority  to  plead  her  Mas- 
ter's cause,  and  to  proclaim  the  blessed  doctrine  of 
life  and  salvation.  In  the  year  1751,  in  company 
with  Bebecca  Harvey,  a  valuable  member  of  the 
gospel,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Griffeth  Owen,  she 
visited  Friends  generally  to  the  North  and  East. 
She  also  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Mary- 
land, in  company  with  Hannah  Hurl'ord.  All 
such  concerns  she  was  careful  to  lay  before  her 
friends  at  home,  that  she  might  have  the  unity  of 
the  church  in  her  travels  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Truth,  and  the  accounts  she  brought  homo  with 
her  evinced  that  her  labours  of  love  were  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  friends  abroad.  She  was  fre*- 
quen'.ly  employed  in  the  weighty  work  of  visiting 
the  families  of  Friends,  in  which  she  had  often 
very  acceptable  service. 


Her  deportment  was  meek  and  loving,  her  con 
versation  familiar  and  cheerful,  so  that  her  societ 
was  attractive,  and  she  gained  the  love  and  es 
teem  of  those  who  knew  her.  As  a  wife  she  wa 
loviDg,  as  a  parent  tender,  as  a  mistress  kind 
prompt  to  notice  and  nourish  aDy  appearand 
of  good  in  those  under  her  care,  and  disposed  ti 
discourage  every  thing  tending  to  evil.  In  th< 
church  she  was  a  nursing  mother,  faithful  in  labour 
ing  to  promote  love  and  charity  amoDgst  all  iti 
members.  Her  ministry,  which  was  sound  anc 
edifying  throughout  her  long  life,  continued  lively 
and  awakening,  even  after  her  memory  had  mucl 
failed  through  age.  She  often  expressed  in  hei 
public  testimonies  towards  her  close,  that  she  wa.1 
waiting  for  her  final  change,  expecting  it  everyday 
and  every  night,  that  it  was  rather  her  choice  tc 
be  released,  yet,  that  she  submitted  all  to  the  Di 
vine  will.  She  was  much  concerned  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Truth,  and  often  exhorted  her  childrer 
and  grandchildren  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

She  lost  her  beloved  husband  in  1760,  aftei 
which  she  resided  with  her  married  children.  She 
was  diligeDt  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  and  exemplary  in  them  for  her 
humble  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  Divine  counsel  and 
wisdom,  until  in  extreme  old  age  infirmity  of  body 
confiued  her  at  home  for  some  months.    Her  love 
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Truth  was  not  lessened,  neither 


was  her  attachment  to  meeting  with  her  friends 
for  social  worship,  and  she  at  times  requested 
Friends  to  come  and  sit  with  her  in  her  chamber 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord.  These  opportunities  were 
often  highly  favoured,  and  very  comfortable  to 
those  gathered  with  her,  and  she  always  seemed 
greatly  refreshed,  being  rejoiced  to  see  her  friends, 
and  to  feel  the  Lord's  good  presence  with  them. 
She  would  urge  them  not  to  forget  the  favour  and 
to  come  and  see  her  when  they  could.  She  ap- 
peared always  to  receive  the  visits  of  her  friends 
kindly,  and  her  conversation  with  them  was  teach- 
ing and  edifying,  attended  with  love  and  sweet- 
ness. 

During  her  last  illness  she  uttered  many  com- 
fortable things.  At  one  time  she  said,  "  It  is  a 
fine  thing  at  such  a  time  as  this  to  have  the  Lord 
to  be  our  friend."  She  evidently  witnessed  the 
Lord's  presence  with  her  to  the  close,  which  oc- 
curred Ninth  month  20th,  1772,  she  being  eighty- 
nine  years  and  six  months  old.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  long  been  members  of  Exeter  monthly 
meeting.  She  died  at  the  house  of  her  son  in  law 
Thomas  Lee,  at  Oley. 


Snow  in  Africa. — The  German  missionary, 
Bebbmann,  when  travelling  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Jagga,  (eastern  coast  of  Africa,)  iu 
1848,  thought  he  saw  in  the  distant  horizon  the 
tops  of  two  mountains  covered  with  snow.  The 
permanent  presence  of  snow  in  that  latitude  was 
thought  improbable,  aud  the  general  conclusion  in 
Europe  was,  that  the  missionary  had  been  de- 
ceived by  some  optical  illusion.  The  fact  is  now 
fully  established,  however,  by  a  letter  which  Dr. 
Barth,  of  Berlin,  has  received  from  Baron  de  Beck- 
en,  who,  in  company  with  —  Thornton,  a  geologist, 
has,  after  surmounting  immense  difficulties,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Kiliuiaudjaro,  one  of  the  two 
mountains  seen  by  the  mis.-ionary,  and  intends 
going  to  the  other,  called  Kcnia.  Kilimandjaro  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  aud  its  height,  according  to  the 
Baron's  measurement,  is  above  20,000  English  feet, 
(6500  metres,)  and  the  upper  8000  are  covered 
with  snow. 

A  creature's  place  is  a  low  place,  but  a  sinner's 
place  is  a  lower. 
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ENDURANCE. 


Selected. 


If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is 
mall. — Prov.  xsiv.  10. 


ioj  Faint  not  beneath  thy  burthen,  though  it  seem 
Too  heavy  for  thee,  and  thy  strength  is  small; 
Though  the  fierce  raging  of  the  noon-tide  beam 
On  thy  defenceless  head  untempered  fall. 

Though  sad  and  heart-sick  with  the  weight  of  woe, 
That  to  the  earth  would  crush  thee — journey  on  ; 
*  What  though  it  be  with  faltering  steps  and  slow, 
Thou  wilt  forget  the  toil  when  rest  is  won. 

jjNay  !  murmur  not,  because  no  kindred  heart 

May  share  thy  burthen  with  thee — but  alone 
'Still  struggle  bravely  on,  though  all  depart ; 
Is  it  not  said  that  "  each  must  bear  his  own?" 


All  have  not  equally  the  power  to  bless; 

And  of  the  many,  few  could  cheer  our  lot ; 
For  "the  heart  kuoweth  its  own  bitterness, 
And  with  its  joy  a  stranger  meddleth  not." 


Then  he  not  faithless,  though  thy  soul  be  dark; 
Is  not  thy  Master's  seal  upon  thy  brow? 
{'  Oft  has  His  presence  saved  thy  sinking  bark; 
And  thinkest  thou  He  will  forsake  thee  now? 

Bath  He  not  bid  thee  cast  on  Him  thy  care, 
Saying  He  careth  for  thee?    Then  arise? 
And  on  thy  path,  if  trod  in  faith  and  prayer, 
ly     The  thorns  shall  turn  to  flowers  of  Paradise. 

re. 
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How  great  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  ! 

Can  any  man  so  dull,  be  found, 
"Whose  hardened  soul  will  not  be  moved 
His  love  to  feel — His  praise  to  sound? 
No  !  be  it  still  my  highest  aim 

To  measure  His  almighty  love  ! 
My  God  has  not  forgotten  me, 

My  heart  shall  not  ungrateful  prove. 

Who,  but  this  God  who  needs  me  not, 

First  formed  me  by  His  wondrous  power? 
And  though  His  counsel  I  reject, 

He  leads  me  on,  from  hour  to  hour. 
Who  gives  my  conscience  inward  peace? 

Who  lifts  my  soul  when  it  would  fall? 
Who  gives  me  much  that's  good  to  enjoy  ? 
His  gracious  hand  provides  it  all. 

Then,  0  my  soul !  look  at  this  world 
WThere  He  has  given  thee  a  place  ; 
The  glory  that  surrounds  thee  here, 

Is  but  the  shadow  of  His  face. 
To  all  these  joys  thou  hast  a  right, 

Through  God's  good-will  they  all  are  thine; 
For  thee  did  Christ  endure  the  cross, 

That  thou  might'st  in  His  kingdom  shine. 

And  shall  I  cease  to  praise  my  God, 

Refuse  His  way  to  understand  ? 
And  shall  He  call  and  I  not  hear, 

Nor  see  the  guiding  of  His  hand? 
His  will  is  written  on  my  heart, 

And  strength  is  given  by  His  word : 
Him  will  I  love  with  love  supreme, 
And  all  His  children  in  their  Lord. 

So  shall  I  best  resemble  Him, 

If  this  my  gratitude  and  love, 
Shall  stamp  His  image  on  my  heart, 

And  thus  my  prompt  obedience  prove. 
So  shall  His  love  possess  my  soul, 

Urge  it  to  keep  the  path  that's  right; 
And  though,  through  weakness,  I  may  fall, 
Sin  shall  not  triumph  in  the  fight. 

Oh  !  may  Thy  goodness  and  Thy  love 

Always  remain  before  my  eyes  ; 
And  give  me  needful  strength  to  yield 

My  soul  a  living  sacrifice  ! 
In  time3  of  joy,  may  it  restrain, 

And  comfort  me  when  grief  is  near; 
And  so  possess  my  sinking  heart, 

That  the  last  foe  shall  cause  no  fear! 


A  Destructive  Earthquake  in  Gtreece. — While 
the  vicinity  of  Naples  has  been  subjected  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  has  re- 
minded the  inhabitants  of  Poitici,  Resiua  and  the 
other  villages  clustering  upon  its  sides,  that  their 


homes  may  at  any  moment  share  the  fate  that 
befel  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  compara- 
tively quiet  shores  of  Greece  have  been  undergo- 
ing to  some  extent  the  effects  of  the  same  volcanic 
force.  A  powerful  earthquake  has  visited  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  apparently  fol- 
lowing in  its  course  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto, 
from  Corinth  to  Palras;  although  it  fortunately 
was  attended  by  little  loss  of  life.  The  weaker 
structures  in  the  old  quarters  of  Corinth  were  the 
first  to  yield,  and  many  of  the  streets  were  ren- 
dered impassable  by  the  rubbish  of  fallen  walls. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  this  same  locality  was 
severely  tried  by  a  similar  calamity,  some  four  or 
live  years  since ;  and  the  solitary  temple  which 
adorns  the  site  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
luxurious  cities  of  ancient  Greece  was  said  to  have 
lost  one  of  the  few  columns  that  then  remained. 
No  masonry,  however  massive,  is  able  successfully 
to  resist  the  periodical  return  of  the  earthquake, 
which  has  proved  to  be  more  destructive  of  the 
works  of  antiquity  than  even  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Turks  themselves  during  the  long  ages  of  their 
dominion  in  Greece. 


flymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  221.) 

Now  I  am  compelled  to  observe,  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  lawfulness  of  war,  Dr.  Paley  has 
neglected  his  professed  principles  of  decision  and 
his  ordinary  practice.  His  professed  principles 
are  these  ;  that  the  discovery  of  the  "  will  of  God, 
which  is  the  whole  business  of  morality,"  is  to  be 
attained  by  referring,  -primarily,  to  "  his  express 
declarations  when  they  are  to  be  had,  and  which 
must  be  sought  for  in  Scripture." — Has  he  sought 
for  these  declarations  ?  Has  he  sought  for  "  Resist 
not  evil,"  or  for  "  Love  your  enemies,"  or  for  "  Put 
up  thy  sword,"  or  for  "  The  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare are  not  carnal,"  or  for  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  ?"  He  has  sought  for  none  of  these ; 
he  has  examined  none  of  them.  He  has  noticed 
none  of  them.  His  professed  principles  are,  again, 
that  when  our  instructions  are  dubious,  we  should 
endeavour  to  explain  them  by  what  we  can  collect 
of' our  Master's  general  inclination  or  intention. 
Has  he  conformed  to  his  own  rule  ?  Has  he  en- 
deavoured to  collect  this  general  inclination,  and 
to  examine  this  general  tendency  ?  He  has  taken 
no  notice  of  it  whatever.  This  neglect,  we  say,  is 
contrary  to  his  ordinary  practice.  Upon  other 
subjects,  he  has  assiduously  applied  to  the  Chris 
tian  Scripture,  in  determination  of  truth.  He  has 
examined  not  only  their  direct  evidence,  but  the 
evidence  which  they  afford  by  induction  and  im- 
plication,— the  evidence  arising  from  their  general 
tendency.  Suicide  is  nowhere  condemned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  yet  Paley  condemns  it,  and  how  ? 
He  examines  the  sacred  volume,  and  finds  that  by 
implication  and  inference,  it  may  be  collected  that 
suicide  is  not  permitted  by  Christianity.  He  says 
that  patience  under  suffering  is  inculcated  as  an 
important  duty  ;  and  that  the  recommendation  of 
patience,  implies  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide  to  get 
out  of  suffering.  This  is  sound  reasoning;  but  he 
does  not  adopt  it  in  the  examination  of  war.  Could 
he  not  have  found  that  the  inculcation  of  peace- 
ableness  forms  a3  good  an  argument  against  the 
lawfulness  of  war,  as  the  inculcation  of  patience  forms 
against  the  lawfulness  of  suicide?  He  certainly 
could  have  done  this,  and  why  has  he  not  done  it? 
Why  ha^  he  passed  it  over  in  silence  ? 

I  must  confess  my  belief,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  discuss  the  subject  upon  Christian  principles ; 
that  he  had  resolved  to  make  war  consistent  with 
Christianity  ;  and  that,  foreseeing  her  "  express  de- 
clarations" and  "  general  intentions"  militated 


against  it,  he  avoided  noticing  them  at  all.  Thus 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  discussing  the  law- 
fulness of  war,  be  has  abandoned  both  his  avowed 
principles  and  his  correspondent  practice.  There 
is,  to  me  at  least,  in  the  chapter  "  On  War,"  an 
appearance  of  great  indecision  of  mind,  arising 
from  the  conflict  between  Christian  truth  and  the 
power  of  habit, — between  the  consciousness  that 
war  is  "  abhorrent"  to  our  religion,  and  the  desire 
to  defend  it  on  the  principle  of  expediency.  The 
whole  chapter  is  characterized  by  a  very  extraor- 
dinary laxity  both  of  arguments  and  principles. 

After  the  defensibility  of  war  has  been  proved, 
or  assumed,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  exhibited, 
Dr.  Paley  states  the  occasions  upon  which  he  de- 
termines that  wars  become  justifiable.  "  The  ob- 
jects of  just  wars,"  says  he,  "are  precaution,  de- 
fence, or  reparation." — Every  just  war  supposes 
an  injury  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  feared." 

I  shall  acknowledge,  that  if  these  be  justifying 
motives  to  war,  I  see  very  little  purpose  in  talking 
of  morality  upon  the  subject.  It  was  wise  to  leave 
the  principles  of  Christianity  out  of  the  question, 
and  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed,  if  they  were  to  be 
succeeded  by  principles  like  these.  It  is  in  vain  to 
expatiate  on  moral  obligations,  if  we  are  at  liberty 
to  declare  war  whenever  an  "  injury  is  feared." 
An  injury,  without  limit  to  its  insignificance  !  A 
fear,  without  stipulation  for  its  reasonableness ! 
The  judges,  also,  of  the  reasonableness  of  fear,  are 
to  be  they  who  are  under  its  influence ;  and  who  so 
likely  to  judge  amiss  as  those  who  are  afraid? 
Sounder  philosophy  than  this  has  told  us,  that  "  he 
who  has  to  reason  upon  his  duty  when  the  tempta- 
tion to  transgress  it  is  before  him,  is  almost  sure  to 
reason  himself  into  an  error."  The  necessity  for 
this  ill-timed  reasoning,  and  the  allowance  of  it,  is 
amongst  the  capital  objections  to  the  philosophy  of 
Paley.  It  tells  us  that  a  people  may  suspend  the 
laws  of  God  when  they  think  it  is  "expedient;" 
and  they  are  to  judge  of  this  expediency  when  the 
temptation  to  transgression  is  before  them  ! — Has 
Christianity  left  the  lawfulness  of  human  destruc- 
tion to  be  determined  on  such  principles  as  these  ? 

Violence,  rapine,  and  ambition,  are  not  to  be 
restrained  by  morality  like  this.  It  may  serve  for 
the  speculation  of  a  study ;  but  we  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  mankind  will  never  be  controlled  by 
it.  Moral  rules  are  useless,  if,  from  their  own  na- 
ture, they  cannot  be,  or  will  not  be  applied.  Who 
believes  that  if  kings  and  conquerors  may  fi^ht 
when  they  have  fears,  they  will  not  fight  wnen 
they  have  tbem  not?  The  morality  allows  too 
much  latitude  to  the  passions,  to  retain  any  practi- 
cal restraint  upon  them.  And  a  morality  that 
will  not  be  practised,  I  had  almost  said,  that  can- 
not be  practised,  is  an  useless  morality.  It  is  a 
theory  of  morals.  We  want  clearer  aud  more  ex- 
clusive rules  ;  we  want  more  obvious  and  immediate 
sanctions.  It  were  in  vain  for  a  philosopher  to  say 
to  a  general  who  was  burning  for  glory,  "  You  are 
at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  war  provided  you  have 
suffered,  or  fear  you  will  suffer  an  injury;  other- 
wise Christianity  prohibits  it."  He  will  tell  him 
of  twenty  injuries  that  have  been  suffered,  of  a 
hundred  that  have  been  attempted,  and  of  ten 
thousand  that  he  fears.  And  what  answer  can  the 
philosopher  make  to  him  ? 

I  think  that  Dr.  Paley  has,  in  another  and  a 
later  work,  given  us  stronger  argumeuts  in  favour 
of  peace  than  the  Moral  Philosophy  gives  in  favour 
of  war.  In  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity"  we 
find  these  statements  : — "  The  two  following  posi- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out : 
first,  That  the  gospel  omits  some  qualities,  which 
have  usually  engaged  the  praises  and  admiration 
of  mankind,  but  wdeh,  in  reality,  and  in  their  gene- 
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ral  effects,  have  been  'prejudicial  to  human  hajjpi- 
tiess  ;  secondly,  that  the  gospel  has  brought  forward 
some  virtues,  which  possess  the  highest  intrinsic 
value,  but  which  have  commonly  been  overlooked 
and  condemned — The  second  of  these  propositions 
is  exemplified  in  the  instances  of  passive  courage  or 
endurance  of  suffering,  patience  under  affroDts  and 
injuries,  humility,  irresistance,  placability. — The 
truth  is,  there  are  two  opposite  descriptions  of  char- 
acter under  which  mankind  may  be  generally 
classed.  The  one  possesses  vigour,  firmness,  resolu- 
tion, is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibilities, 
jealous  in  its  frame,  eager  in  its  attachments,  inflexi- 
ble in  its  purpose,  violent  in  its  resentments.  The 
other  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving,  not 
prompt  to  act,  but  willing  to  suffer,  silent  and  gentle 
under  rudeness  and  insult,  suing  for  reconciliation 
where  others  would  demand  satisfaction,  giving  way 
to  the  pushes  of  impudence,  conceding  and  indul- 
gent to  the  prejudices,  the  wrong  headedness,  the 
intractability  of  those  with  whom  it  has  to  deal. — 
The  former  of  these  characters  is,  and  ever  hath 
been,  the  favourite  of  the  world. — Yet  so  it  hath 
happened,  that  with  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
this  latter  is  the  subject  of  his  commendation,  his 
precepts,  his  example  ;  and  that  the  former  is  so, 
in  no  part  of  its  composition.  This  morality 
shows,  at  least,  that  no  two  thiugs  can  be  more 
different  than  the  heroic  and,  the  Christian  char- 
acters. Now  it  is  proved,  in  contradiction  to  first 
impressions,  to  popular  opinion,  to  the  encomiums 
of  orators  and  poets,  and  even  to  the  suffrages  of 
historians  and  moralists,  that  the  latter  character 
possesses  most  of  true  worth,  both  as  being  most 
difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  sustained,  and  as 
contributing  most  to  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  social  life. — If  this  disposition  was  universal,  the 
case  is  clear;  the  world  would  be  a  society  of 
friends :  whereas,  if  the  other  disposition  were 
universal,  it  would  produce  a  scene  of  universal 
contention.  The  world  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
a  generation  of  such  men.  If,  what  is  the  fact,  the 
disposition  be  partial ;  if  a  few  be  actuated  by  it 
amongst  a  multitude  who  are  not,  in  whatever  de- 
gree it  does  prevail,  it  prevents,  allays,  and  termi- 
nates quarrels,  the  great  disturbers  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  the  great  sources  of  human  misery,  so 
far  as  man's  happiness  and  misery  depend  upon 
man.  The  preference  of  the  patient  to  the  heroic 
character,  which  we  have  here  noticed,  is  a  peculi- 
arity in  the  Christian  institution,  which  I  propose 
as  aw  argument  of  wisdom.1' 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Paley  upon  this 
great  characteristic  of  the  Christian  morality.  I 
think  that  in  their  plain,  literal,  and  unsophisti- 
cated meaning,  they  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
lawfulness  of  war.  The  simple  conclusion  from 
them  is,  that  violence,  and  devastation,  and  human 
destruction  cannot  exist  in  conjunction  with  the 
character  of  a  Christian.  This  would  be  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inhabitant  of  some  far  and  peaceful 
island,  where  war  and  Christianity  were  alike  un- 
known. If  he  read  these  definitions  of  the  Chris- 
tian duties,  and  were  afterwards  told  that  we  thought 
ourselves  allowed  to  plunder  and  to  murder  one 
another,  he  would  start  in  amazement  at  the  mon- 
strous inconsistency.  Casuistry  may  make  her  "  dis- 
tinctions," and  philosophy  may  talk  of  her  "expedi- 
encies," but  the  monstrous  inconsistency  remains. 
What  is  the  fact?  Mahometans  and  Pagans  do  not 
believe  that  our  religion  allows  of  war.  They  re- 
proach us  with  the  inconsistency.  Our  wars  arc, 
with  them,  a  scandal  and  a  taunt.  "  You  preach  to 
us,"  say  they,  "  of  Christianity,  and  would  convert 
us  to  your  creed  :  —  first  convert  yourselves  ;  show 
us  that  yourselves  believe  in  it."  Nay,  the  Jews 
at  our  own  doors  tell  us,  that  our  wars  arc  an  cvi 


dence  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  not  come.  They 
bring  the  violence  of  Christians  to  prove  that  Christ 
was  a  deceiver.  Thus  do  we  cause  the  way  of 
truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Thus,  are  we,  who 
should  be  the  helpers  of  the  world,  its  stumbling- 
blocks  and  its  shame.  We,  who  should  be  lights 
to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  cause  them  to  love 
that  darkness  still.  Well  may  the  christian  be 
ashamed  for  these  things:  Well  may  he  be  ashamed 
for  the  reputation  of  his  religion  :  And  he  may  be 
ashamed  too,  for  the  honoured  defender  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  who  stands  up,  the  advocate  of  blood  ; 
who  subtilizes  the  sophisms  of  the  schools,  and 
roves  over  the  fields  of  speculation  to  find  an  ar- 
gument to  conviuce  us  that  we  may  murder  one 
another!  This  is  the  "  wisdom  of  the  world  ;"  that 
wisdom  which  is,  emphatically,  "  foolishness." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Whitening  Sugar.  A  Curious  Discovery. — 
The  common  sugar  of  our  tables  is  made  from  the 
juice  of  sugar-cane,  which  grows  only  in  very  warm 
countries.  This  sugar-cane  resembles  the  stalks  of 
our  Indian  corn,  though  its  juice  is  much  sweeter. 
In  making  sugar,  the  cane  is  cut  into  short  pieces, 
and  passed  through  a  mill  to  press  out  the  juice. 
This  liquid  runs  off  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it 
is  dipped  into  boilers  and  boiled  down.  This  pro- 
cess sends  off  the  watery  part  of  the  sap  in  steam, 
leaving  the  sugar  behind.  When  it  is  boiled  down 
to  syrup,  this  is  put  into  large  wooden  trays  called 
coolers.    Here  it  becomes  grain  sugar. 

But  what  a  dark,  dirty  brown  mass  it  is.  Can 
it  be  whitened?  Yes;  and  here  we  will  tell  how 
man  first  learned  to  do  it.  A  hen,  that  had 
walked  through  a  puddle  of  clay  and  water,  went 
into  a  sugar-house  and  walked  over  a  pile  of  brown 
sugar.  Some  one  noticed  that  wherever  she  stepped 
the  sugar  was  whitened.  This  mau  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  by  several  experiments  soon  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  moist  clay  would  whiten 
sugar.  And  that  man's  discovery  led  on  to  a 
systematic  use  of  earthen  jars,  wider  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  and  hence  came  the  old  fashioned 
"  loaf-sugar."  The  raw  sugar  is  put  into  one  of 
these  long  jars,  with  the  widest  end  upward.  When 
the  jar  is  nearly  full  of  sugar,  clay  is  put  on  the 
top  and  kept  constantly  wet.  The  water  runs 
through  the  clay  and  sugar,  and  finds  its  way  out 
through  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  In 
this  way  the  whole  mass  of  sugar  becomes  white. 

Our  young  readers  should  watch  even  hen  tracks, 
and  all  other  such  things,  for  sharp  looking  and 
close  thinking  often  amount  to  something  useful. 
A  dull  head  would  have  shouted  "  Shoo,  shoo  !"  to 
the  old  hen,  and  scraped  off  her  muddy  tracks,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  No  so  this  wide-awake 
man,  as  much  of  a  philosopher  iu  his  way,  as  Isaac 
Newton  in  his,  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall. — Am. 
Agriculturist. 


Cure  for  Frosted  Feet. — It  is  said  that  frosted 
feet  can  be  speedily  and  certainly  cured  by  being 
bathed  and  well  rubbed  with  kerosene  or  coal 
oil,  for  a  few  times,  at  night  before  retiring  to  bed. 
Several  persons  have  already  tried  it,  all  of  whom 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  an  effectual  cure,  which,  if 
they  are  correct,  is  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  a  very  sore  and  troublesome  afflic- 
tion. Those  who  have  tried  it  inform  us  that  the 
feet  should  be  well  warmed  by  a  hot  stove  during 
and  after  the  application  of  the  oil,  and  it  will 
certainly  effect  a  speedy  cure.  Persons  suffering 
from  the  paiti  of  frosted  feet,  will,  no  doubt,  do 
well  in  giving  it  a  trial,  for  it  is  surely  a  very 
cheap  ointment,  and  one  that  is  very  easily  ap- 
plied.— ffurrisburg  Union. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
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Having  been  a  constant  reader  of  "  The  Friend, 
almost  from  its  commencement,  I  can,  with  inanj 
others,  acknowledge  it  has  been  the  source  of  mucl  ^ 
pleasure  and,  I  trust,  lasting  good  to  me.  Greatly 
would  we  miss  its  weekly  visits,  and  as  much  ol 
my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  society  of  young 
persons  and  little  children,  it  has  always  been  a 
satisfaction  to  have  something  of  the  kind  to  hand 
to  them,  that  we  know  will  contain  what  is  suitable 
for  them  to  read,  couched  in  chaste  and  dignified 
language,  for  in  almost  all  other  periodicals  a 
Friend  will  find  more  or  less  to  reject  as  inconsist 
ent  with  his  principles.  But  I  have  often  thought  w 
it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  many  families  were 
there  a  juvenile  department,  or  a  portion  of  each 
number  devoted  to  matter  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
little  children.  As  I  once  heard  a  Friend  remark, 
"  we  must  not  expect  children  to  come  up  to  our 
capacity,  but  we  must  descend  to  theirs."  Aref6 
there  not  gifted  ones  in  our  society,  who  would  be 
willing  to  follow  the  example  of  Newton  and  fPe 
Watts,  who  thought  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to 
spend  time  writing  for  infant  minds.  There  being 
few  obituary  notices  of  children  published  in  "  The 
Friend,"  comparatively  few  instances  of  early 
piety  of  recent  date  come  before  us.  During  the 
last  few  months,  very  many  dear  children  within 
the  verge  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  called 
away;  many  of  whom  have  given  evidence  of  pre- 
paration for  the  solemn  change.  Memoirs  of  these, 
rightly  prepared  for  other  tender  minds,  might  be 
more  impressive  than  notices  of  older  persons,  by 
showing  that  death  also  lieth  at  their  door.  Oh  ! 
how  my  heart  yearns  for  the  children,  in  this 
day  of  excitement  and  declension,  fearing  many 
are  too  much  neglected.  Would  that  parents  were 
more  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  their  beloved 
offspring;  that  they  would  begin  early,  and  grow 
not  weary  in  the  pleasing  though  arduous  task  of 
instruction.  The  infant  mind  so  early  begins  to 
receive  impressions,  that  they  cannot  commence  too 
soon.  Habits  will  be  formed,  and  "it  is  a  great 
thing  to  get  habit  on  the  side  of  virtue."  Parents 
must  be  interested  in  and  devoted  to  the  work ; 
not  merely  collect  their  children  and  read  to  them  ; 
they  will  improve  faster,  and  be  more  interested  if 
we  talk  to  them,  question,  explain  or  symplify  the 
subject.  What  child  is  not  delighted  with  Bible 
history,  or  biography,  when  so  presented  ?  Before 
our  dear  little  boy  was  three  years  old,  he  became 
much  interested  in  the  account  of  "  Little  Samuel 
and  the  new  coat  his  mother  made  him  each  year," 
often  asking  to  have  it  read.  He  would  take  the 
Bible  and  turn  over  its  leaves  with  solemn  interest, 
as  though  conscious  it  contained  a  treasure.  When 
retiring  for  the  night,  which  is  a  very  important 
period  of  the  day,  he  would  say,  "  now  mother  say 
a  little  verse;" — aud,  now,  that  he  is  gone  to  join 
the  ceaseless  hymn  of  the  redeemed,  I  desire, 
whilst  recounting  my  many  failures,  to  encourage 
mothers  oftener  to  lay  aside  their  many  cares, — 
the  almost  constant  toil  for  the  wants  of  the  poor 
perishable  body,  aud  devote  more  time  to  the  bet- 
ter part.  Yes,  and  fathers,  too.  Why  this  almost 
incessant  devotion  of  our  waking  hours  to  work, 
business  or  pleasure.  Let  us  circumscribe  our  tem- 
poral wants,  (many  of  which  are  perhaps  more 
imaginary  than  real,)  till  we  can  command  time 
for  our  own  aud  the  children's  instruction  in  better 
things.  That  devoted  servsut,  Daniel  Wheeler, 
set  a  bright  example  in  this  respect.  His  son 
writes,  "  From  their  early  years,  he  patiently  la- 
boured to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  children  with 
the  love  and  fear  of  the  Almighty.  He  instructed 
them  diligently  in  the  holy  scriptures  ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
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:  ipacities,  the  truths  they  contain.  He  was  also 
'  :rsevering  in  his  efforts  to  exhibit  to  them  the  ex- 
1  nple  of  the  righteous  of  other  generations,  and 
ij  specially  that  exemplification  of  the  fruits  of  his 
it  ,vn  principles,  which  the  lives  of  the  early  mem- 
j3rs  of  our  society  so  strikingly  display.  For  this 
i!  nrpose  he  set  apart  a  portion  of  time  daily,  in 
j  hich  to  read  to  his  family  works  of  this  discrip- 
lOn;  a  practice  that  was  continued  up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  his  religious  labours  called  him  from 
hiem.  Perhaps  some  might  be  ready  to  think 
j  jat  such  a  course  would  be  found  irksome  to  the 
joung;  but  certainly  in  the  present  instance  the 
Insult  was  widely  different,  and  his  children  can 
,1  bw  recall  the  feelings  of  solemn  interest  and  en- 
ekment  that  often  attended  these  readings,  and 
I,  ie  short  period  of  quiet  by  which  they  were  in- 
variably followed.  It  was  also  his  custom  each 
i  ivening,  when  his  children  had  retired  to  rest,  to 
I  Kit  their  chambers,  and  endeavour  to  direct  their 

•  earts  to  their  great  Creator  and  Preserver.  On 
{  aese  occasions,  he  would  repeat,  or  teach  them  to 
j  fepeat  passages  of  Scripture,  or  poetry  of  a  devo- 

0  jonal  character,  to  which  his  own  admonitions  were 
„  equently  added  ;  and  he  generally  closed  those 
°  weet  and  well  remembered  seasons  with  a  solemn 
j  ause,  during  which,  doubtless,  his  pious  spirit  was 

[ten  engaged  in  committing  them  to  the  Lord." 

low,  let  us  notice  what  fruit  such  teaching  bore, 
j  ive  out  of  his  six  children  have  gone  to  rest, 

paving  ample  evidence  of  acceptance  with  Him 
,  (horn  their  parents  loved.  Of  the  eldest  son, 
J  jnlliaui,  a  sorrowing  brother,  the  youthful  coni- 

anion  of  his  father  in  the  far-off  isles  of  the  Pa- 

*  fie,  once  said,  "  I  know  little  about  his  death, 
'  ^it  I  know  how  he  lived ;  he  fed  on  heavenly 

>od."    This  is  the  food  every  true  parent  will 
;rive  to  aid  his  children  to  obtain. 
"  Train  up  a  child,"  &c,  not  leave  it  come  up 
training  seems  to  be  necessary;  something  for  the 
arent  and  teacher  to  do.    Drawing  instruction 
om  the  outer  world,  we  know  the  ground  must  be 
Vepared,  good  seed  sown,  the  young  plants  fre- 
t  uently  and  carefully  tended,  some  kinds  requiring 
Qe  mode  of  treatment,  some  another  ;  then,  (acci- 
ents  excepted,)  they  gradually  grow,  watered  with 
,'  ie  rain  and  dew  of  heaven,  comely  in  form;  bud, 
|  lossom,  and  bear  precious  fruit.    What  a  solemn 
:sponsibility  then  rests  upon  those  who  have  a 
\  ardeu  of  immortal  plants  growing  up  around 
\  kern,  so  plastic  and  susceptible,  that  the  poet  has 
'  istly  said,  "ye  may  make  them  what  ye  will." 
J  Tell  may  we  exclaim,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 

1  lings,  and  "look  up  for  help."  Should  not  every 
ue  Friend  be  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and 

1  p  all  that  duty  calls  for,  to  instruct  and  preserve 
'  lese  precious  lambs  of  the  flock,  cheered  by  the 
1  ssurance,  "when  he  is  old  lie  will  not  departfrom 

S.  H. 

'    Ohio,  Third  mo.,  1862. 

'  Extraordinary  Surgical  Operation. — A  paper 
as  recently  read  by  —  Xuunelly,  of  this  town, 
jfore  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
a  a  remarkable  case  in  which  that  gentleman  had 
lecessfully  removed  the  ci.tire  tongue,  for  cancer 
'  the  organ,  and  restored  the  patient  to  comfort 

1  ad  apparent  health.  The  man,  otherwise  of  ro- 
lst  constitution  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
asting  under  the  agony  of  the  diseased  tongue, 
id  such  difficulty  of  taking  food  as  threatened 
■on  to  destroy  life  by  starvation.  The  operation 
'  extirpating  the  diseased  member  was  most  se- 
:re  and  painful,  and,  in  fact,  involved  a  series  of 
Focesses  extending  over  several  days;  but  at  the 
id,  and  when  the  tongue  was  finally  removed,  so 
pid  was  the  recovery  that  the  man  ate  and  en- 


joyed a  good  dinner  the  next  day,  and  continues 
to  this  time  in  vigorous  health.  But  what  will 
perhaps  still  more  surprise  some  people  is,  that  he 
can  talk  without  even  a  stump  or  a  bit  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  He  can  pronounce  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  many  of  them  perfectly,  (all  the 
vowels,)  most  of  them  distinctly.  The  three  there 
is  the  most  difficulty  in  are  K,  Q,  and  T,  which  are 
difficult  and  indistinct  in  the  order  they  are  named, 
K  being  much  more  so  than  T.  In  conversation, 
he  can  be  readily  understood,  if  not  hurried  or  ex- 
cited.— Leeds  {England)  Intelligencer. 

Selected. 

Patrick  Livingston,  the  day  before  his  departure, 
said,  "  I  am  in  unity  with  all  faithful  Friends,  and 
in  love  to  all  men."  *  *  *  "  Let  life  reach 
unto  all  here ;"  *  *  *  about  half  an  hour 
before  he  was  removed  hence,  he  said,  "  Blessed, 
praised,  magnified,  and  exalted  be  the  mighty, 
powerful,  great  and  everlasting  name  of  the  Lord 
God,  forevermore.  Oh!  that  Thy  life  may  arise 
in  full  dominion  over  all,  and  that  Friends  may 
feel  it  so  in  all  their  assemblies ;  that  they  may  be 
kept  in  love,  concord  and  unity  together,  and  show 
it  forth  in  word,  work,  testimony,  life  and  conver- 
sation unto  all ;"  adding,  "  Life  being  over  all ; 
here  we  have  all  we  need,  and  here  there  is  a  lying 
down  in  true  submi.-sion  to  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
and  laying  down  our  heads  in  peace  and  rest  with 
him  forevermore;"  which  last  words  he  repeated 
twice,  and  said,  "  Here  is  victory  over  death,  hell, 
and  the  grave,  and  resting  in  peace  with  the  Lord 
forevermore." — Piety  Promoted. 

Coal  Mine  Accidents. — A  parliamentary  re- 
turn states,  that  in  the  ten  years  commencing  with 
1851,  605,154,940  tons  of  coal  have  been  raised 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  at  the 
work  has  been  8,466 — a  life  lost  for  every  71,480 
tons  of  coal  raised.  The  5,000,000  tons  which  are 
brought  to  London  every  year,  must  therefore  oc- 
casion, on  an  average,  no  less  than  70  deaths,  or 
about  one  every  five  days.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  accurately  what  proportion  of  casualties 
attend  mining  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  districts, 
but  the  general  impression  is,  that  the  business  is 
attended  with  very  little  danger,  there  being  no 
loss  of  life  to  be  compared  with  that  which  occurs 
in  the  deep  mines  of  Great  Britain. 
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We  give  place  in  our  columns  to-day,  to  the  mes- 
sage transmitted  to  congress  by  President  Lincoln, 
recommending  a  guarantee  of  pecuniary  aid  by  the 
General  Government,  to  such  States  as  may  be 
willing  to  initiate  the  abolition  of  slavery  within 
their  borders.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  document 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  proposed 
action  is  recommended,  but  as  being  the  first  official 
message  from  the  Presiding  Officer  of  our  country, 
clearly  recognizing  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  pro- 
posing the  adoption  of  means  for  its  gradual  ex- 
tinction. 

The  system  of  slavery  is  so  enormous  an  evil, 
and  the  right  to  freedom  and  self-possession  so 
clearly  inalienable  to  all,  unless  forfeited  by  crime, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  many  are  anxious 
for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation 
of  the  poor  slaves.  But  there  are  so  many  exist- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  the  system  which, 
for  many  generations,  has  been  interwoven  with  the 


domestic  and  social  institutions  of  a  people  counted 
by  millions ;  and  there  are  so  many  serious  con- 
sequences affecting  both  master  and  slave,  insepara- 
ble from  a  sudden  and  universal  disruption  of  the 
relation  they  have  held  to  each  other  throughout 
life,  that  wisdom  and  justice  both  dictate  that 
whatever  course  may  be  adopted  for  the  removal 
of  this  stupendous  moral  and  material  evil,  shall  be 
so  carefully  adapted,  and  so  cautiously  but  expe- 
ditiously carried  out,  as  to  secure  the  happy  result 
desired,  with  as  little  loss  or  suffering  to  both  par- 
ties as  practicable. 

The  exclusion  of  all  slave-holding  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  the  work  of  many  years, 
and  its  abolition  in  the  northern  and  middle  States 
was  still  more  gradual.  In  the  latter,  natural 
causes  operated  so  continuously  towards  its  ex- 
tinction aud  the  deterioration  of  servile  labour,  that 
when  the  State  authority  decreed  the  termination 
of  the  system,  there  were  comparatively  few  whose 
legal  claims  were  closed  by  the  act;  or  whose  loss 
was  so  severe  as  to  require  pecuniary  compensation. 
The  state  of  things  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States,  is  very  different  to  that  referred 
to ;  the  interests  of  eleven  millions  of  people  being 
more  or  less  intimately  involved  in  its  removal. 
While  we  cannot  recognize  any  natural  or  acquired 
right  of  property  in  any  man  to  his  fellow,  we  can 
readily  see  that  equity  and  good  policy  may  sanction 
a  community  in  giving  help  to  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  highly  valued  claims  of  property, 
created  and  long  cherished  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  but  which  claims,  the  State,  in  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  majority,  may  now  decide  to 
destroy.  It  is  true,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  directly  sanction  slavery, 
but  it  recognizes  it  as  an  existing  system,  for  which  it 
provides  some  defence  ;  and  the  legislative  support 
and  protection  given  to  it  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, have  sadly  characterized  and  disgraced  the 
policy  pursued  for  many  years  past.  It  has  now 
brought  the  dire  calamity  of  civil  war  upon  us, 
and  the  scourge  is  being  felt  throughout  the  land, — 
in  the  South,  with  deplorable,  heart-sickening  se- 
verity. If  carrying  out  the  proposition  made  by  the 
President,  will  have  a  decided  effect  towards  termi- 
nating this  dreadful  conflict,  while  it  induces  the 
slave-holding  States  to  commence  the  freeing  of 
their  slaves,  and  thus  initiates  a  change  in  them 
that  will  secure  the  country  from  the  repetition  of 
such  an  awful  strife,  we  apprehend  no  right-minded 
citizen  should  murmur  at  whatever  burden  he  may 
have  to  bear  for  securing  so  blessed  a  result. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives— I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
by  your  honorable  bodies  which  would  be  substantially 
as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment 
of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid  to  be  used 
by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the 
inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
change  of  system. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is 
the  end;  but  if  it  does  command  such  approval,  I  deem 
it  of  importance  that  the  States  and  people  immediately 
interested  should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the 
fact,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.  The  Federal  government  would  find 
its  highest  interest  in  such  a  measure,  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  self  preservation. 

The  leaders  of  the  existing  insurrection  entertain  the 
hope  that  this  government  will  ultimately  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  some  part  of  the  dis- 
affected region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States  north  of 
such  parts  will  then  say — The  Union  for  which  we  have 
struggled  being  already  gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with 
the  southern  section.  To  deprive  them  of  this  hope 
! substantially  ends  the  rebellion,  and  the  initiation  of 
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emancipation  completely  deprives  them  of  it  as  to  all 
the  States  initiating  it.  The  point  is  not  that  all  the 
States  tolerating  slavery  would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  ini- 
tiate emancipation  ;  but  that  while  the  offer  is  equally 
made  to  all,  the  more  northern  shall,  by  such  initiation, 
make  it  certain  to  the  more  southern  that,  in  no  event 
will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their  proposed 
confederacy.  I  say  initiation,  because,  in  my  judgment, 
gradual  and  not  sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  all. 
In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of 
Congress,  with  the  census  tables  and  treasury  reports 
before  him,  can  readily  see  for  himself  how  very  soon 
the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  would  purchase,  at 
fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named  State.  Such 
a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  sets 
up  no  claim  of  a  right  by  Federal  authority,  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it 
does,  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject  in  each  case  to 
the  State  and  its  people  immediately  interested. 

It  is  proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  with 
them.  In  the  annual  message  last  December,  I  thought 
fit  to  say  :  The  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all 
indispensable  means  must  be  employed.  I  said  this  not 
hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A 
practical  re-acknowledgment  of  the  national  authority 
would  render  the  war  unnecessary,  and  it  would  at  once 
eease.  If,  however,  resistance  continues,  the  war  must 
also  continue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  in- 
cidents which  may  attend,  and  all  the  ruin  which  may 
follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or  may  ob- 
viously promise  great  efficiency  towards  ending  the 
struggle,  must  and  will  come.  The  proposition  now 
made  is  an  offer  only.  I  hope  it  may  be  esteemed  no 
offence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  ten- 
dered would  not  be  of  more  value  to  ihe  States  and  pri- 
vate persons  concerned,  than  are  the  institution  and  pro- 
perty in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution  would 
be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical 
measure,  it  is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
goon  lead  to  important  practical  results.  In  full  view 
of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  to  my  coun- 
try, I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
people  to  the  subject. 

(Signed,)  Abraham  Lincoln. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  1st  inst.  The  mar- 
kets for  breadstufFs  and  cotton  were  inactive.  Prices 
unchanged.    Consols,  Earl  Russell,  in  a  despatch 

to  Lord  Lyons,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  U.  S. 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  was  effective,  notwith- 
sianding  the  escape  of  some  vessels,  and  intimates  that 
it  must  be  respected  by  the  British  government.  The 
pirate  Sumter  remained  at  Gibraltar  closely  watched  by 
two  U.  S.  war  vessels.  The  discussion  of  Italian  affairs 
in  the  French  Chamber  has  excited  great,  interest. 
Prince  Napoleon  demanded  that  the  French  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  asked  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  La  Guer- 
roniere,  the  known  confidant  of  the  Emperor,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  The  French  Mi- 
nistry promised  to  explain  the  policy  of  the  government 
on  a  future  occasion.  The  population  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1861,  consisted  of  18,042,604 
males  and  18,739,721  females— total,  37,382,325. 

Nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  persons,  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  are,  (says  the  London  Spec- 
tator,) now  receiving  parish  relief — a  terrible  back- 
ground to  all  our  pictures  of  English  prosperity. 

Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  4th  inst.  Negotia- 
tions between  the  Mexicans  and  Allies  commenced  at 
Orizaba  on  the  1st  inst.  The  mortality  among  the  allied 
troops  continued.  The  Spanish  troops  were  returning 
from  the  interior.  The  English  forces  were  to  leave  the 
country. 

UNITED  States. —  War  Orders. — The  President  of  the 
United  States  lias  directed  Gen.  M'Clellan  to  organize 
the  army  of  the  I'otomac,  preparatory  for  active  service, 
and  to  divide  it  into  five  corps,  to  be  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Generals  tl'Dowell,  Sumner,  Heintzilman, 
Wadsworth  and  Banks.  Gen.  M-Clcllan  having  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  I'otomac,  he  is 
relieved,  until  otherwise  ordered,  from  the  command  of 
the  other  military  departments.  The  entire  field  of  ope- 
rations is  divided  by  the  President  into  three  great  de- 
partments. That  of  the  West  is  placed  under  command 
of  General  Hallcrk,  the  army  of  the  I'otomac  under 
Gen.  M'Citllan,  and  the  intervening  district  called  the 
Mountain  Department,  is  assigned  to  (ien.  Fremont. 

Congress. — The  House  Committee  on  Territories  re- 
ported a  bill  providing  temporary  provisional  govern- 


ments over  the  rebellious  portions  of  the  United  States. 
It  authorized  the  President  to  institute  such  govern- 
ments with  the  aid  of  the  military  and  naval  power ; 
governors,  &c,  to  be  appointed,  and  legislative  assem- 
blies and  courts  established,  to  continue  until  the  people 
form  new  State  governments.  The  bill  was  strongly 
opposed  as  a  measure  "  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  abo- 
lish the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  A  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  65  to  56. 
A  resolution  to  expel  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  for 
alleged  disloyalty,  was,  after  debate,  rejected  by  the 
Senate;  yeas,  11;  nays,  28.  The  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  in  his  message,  of  the  7th 
inst.,  declaratory  of  the  purpose  of  the  United  States,  to 
co-operate  with  any  State  or  States,  in  measures  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  was  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Foreign  Relations. — The  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  European  Powers  are  said  to  be  now 
entirely  free  from  any  apprehension  of  disturbance. 
The  tone  of  all  the  recent  correspondence  is  conciliatory 
and  friendly. 

California. — This  State  has  suffered  severely  by  the 
late  inundations.  The  San  Francisco  Herald  says,  the 
calamity  has  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  the  State  will 
not  recover  in  half  a  century.  Many  hundreds  of  per- 
sons have  been  drowned,  and  thousands  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  435. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  292. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — The  work  of  re- 
pairing this  road  has  been  pushed  forward  with  energy. 
It  is  said  the  whole  route  will  be  in  good  running  order 
in  the  course  of  another  week. 

The  War. — New  Mexico. — A  serious  conflict  occurred 
on  the  21st  ult.,  near  Fort  Craig,  between  the  U.  S. 
forces  and  a  body  of  rebel  troops  from  Texas.  Several 
hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  without  any  de- 
cisive result.  Arkansas. — The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ben- 
ton county,  which  was  briefly  referred  to  last  week,  was 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  present  war.  The 
rebel  general,  M'Culloeh,  was  killed;  Gen.  Stark  dan- 
gerously wounded  ;  Col.  M'Intosh  was  killed,  together 
with  a  number  of  officers  of  inferior  rank.  About  1600 
rebels  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  U.  S. 
troops,  in  killed  and  wounded,  is  said  to  be  about  1500  ; 
that  of  the  rebels  is  supposed  to  be  from  3000  to  4000. 
After  the  engagement,  Gen.  Price,  with  about  10,000 
men,  retreated  to  the  eastward.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  went 
southward  with  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  army.  Mis- 
souri.— The  rebels  evacuated  New  Madrid,  the  only  place 
of  importance  held  by  them  in  the  State,  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  inst.  They  escaped  by  the  river,  leaving  a  large 
quantity  of  guns,  stores  and  ammunition  which  they  were 
unable  tocarry  away.  The  partial  engagement  which  took 
place  previous  to  their  flight,  was  not  attended  with  much 
bloodshed.  Tennessee. — A  body  of  rebels  near  Paris  was 
attacked,  on  the  12th,  by  some  of  the  U.  S.  troops,  and 
dispersed.  The  rebels  lost  about  100  men.  Gen.  Bragg 
had  arrived  in  Tennessee,  with  some  thousands  of  rebel 
troops,  from  Pensacola.  He  and  Gen.  Beauregard  were 
at  Jackson,  constructing  fortifications.  All  the  negroes 
in  the  country  were  called  to  work  on  them.  Virginia. 
— There  has  been  a  general  falling  back  of  the  rebel 
forces,  and  nearly  all  appear  to  have  retreated  beyond 
the  Rappahannock  river.  At  Winchester,  Va.,  and  other 
places  which,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  rebels,  have 
been  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  troops,  a  warm  welcome  has 
been  extended  by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Many 
of  the  people  have  remained  loyal  in  their  feelings, 
though  compelled  to  yield  to  the  secession  pressure. 
The  chief  body  of  the  rebels  i3  now  reported  to  be  at 
and  near  Gordonsville.  But  little  property  of  value  was 
left  by  the  rebels  at  Manassas.  Many  cannon  and  great 
quantities  of  shot  and  shell  were  found  in  the  deserted 
batteries  on  the  Potomac.  The  Mississippi  Hirer. — The 
rebel  forces  which  evacuated  Columbus,  Ky.,  went  prin- 
cipally to  Island  No.  10,  a  strong  position  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Tennessee.  They  were 
here  fortified  with  a  large  number  of  cannon,  command- 
ing the  approaches  by  t lie  river.  On  the  16th,  a  power- 
ful fleet  of  mortar  and  gun-boats  commanded  by  Com. 
Foote,  made  an  attack  on  the  island.  On  the  17th,  it 
was  announced  in  St.  Louis,  that  the  Island  had  been 
taken,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  transports  of  the  re- 
bels :  but  this  proved  to  be  incorrect.  The  rebels  have 
another  strong  position  on  the  river  at  Fort  Randolph, 
Tenn.,  which  must  be  carried  before  the  Federal  forces 
can  reach  Memphis. 

Southern  Items. — Jeff.  Davis  transmitted  a  message  to 
the  rebel  Congress  on  the  11th  inst.,  with  the  official 
reports  received  at  the  War  department  of  the  defence 
and  fall  of  Fort  Donelson.  He  considers  the  reports  un- 
satisfactory, and  has  consequently  suspended  Generals 


Floyd  and  Pillow,  until  the  case  can  receive  full  investi- 
gation. The  Congress  at  Richmond,  a  few  days  since, 
resolved  unanimously,  that  it  was  the  unalterable  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
suffer,  if  need  be,  all  the  calamities  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted war,  "  but  that  they  will  never,  on  any  terms, 
affiliate  politically  with  a  people  who  are  guilty  of  an 
invasion  of  their  soil  and  the  butchery  of  their  citizens." 
The  Richmond  Examiner  explains  the  southward  move- 
ment of  the  Confederate  army,  and  the  taking  up  of  a 
new  line  of  defence  around  Richmond,  as  one  of  neces- 
sity, in  view  of  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the 
U.  S.  army  in  its  front.  The  Examiner  says,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  give  up  so  large  a  portion  of  Virginia,  even 
for  a  season,  but  trusts  the  step  will  tend  to  secure  the 
final  success  of  the  South. 

Great  alarm  prevails  at  Memphis.  Many  persons  have 
left  the  city,  and  cotton  and  all  other  valuable  merchan- 
dize was  being  shipped  down  the  river. 

Unchristian  Proscription. — The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Illinois  engaged  in  reconstructing  the  govern- 
ment forms  of  the  State,  has  voted  to  exclude  negroes 
not  only  from  the  right  of  voting,  but  from  residence 
within  the  boundaries  of  Illinois. 

New  York  Salt  Trade. — The  annual  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  Salt  Springs,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  that  the  whole  amount  of  salt  inspected 
during  the  past  year  was  7,200,391  bushels,  of  which 
1,884,697  bushels  was  the  product  of  solar  evaporation, 
and  5,315,694  of  artificial  heat. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  17th  inst.  New  York — White  Western 
wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.47  ;  Milwaukie  club,  $1.25  a  $1.30  ; 
rye,  81  cts.  a  83  cts.  ;  oats,  38  cts.  a  39  cts.  Philadel- 
phia—Prime red  wheat,  $1.32  a  $1.33  ;  white,  $1.38  a 
$1.50;  rye,  70  cts.  a  73  cts.;  new  yellow  corn,  53  cts. 
a  54  cts. ;  oats,  34  cts.  a  35  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $4.50  a 
$4.75;  timothy,  $2.37  a  $2.50. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  C.  Walton,  for  Jacob  Parvin,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  35,  for  Wm.  B.  Smith,  $2,  vol.  34 ;  from  Jos.  Hoyle, 
O.,  for  Mark  Willits,  $2,  vol.  35. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day, 
the  4th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admis- 
sions meet  on  the  same  day  ;  the  former,  at  10  o'clock, 
and  the  latter,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same 
week. 

Third  month  19th,  1862.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  26th 
instant,  at  8  o'clock.  Members  of  the  Association  aud 
other  Friends  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  month,  1862. 
WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIR^S, 

(ON  THE  PHILAD.  AND  BALTIMORE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD.) 

The  Summer  Session  will  open  on  Second-day,  the 
5th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal, 
Third  mo.  0th,  1862.  West-Grove  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  instant,  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  on  Orange  street,  Nathan  Smedley,  of 
Delaware  county,  Pa.,  to  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  John  C. 
and  Rebecca  S.  Allen,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  12th  of  First  month  last,  at  his  residence 
in  Stanford,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  York,  Paul  Upton,  aged 
eighty-one  years  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Possessing  by  nature  a  sweet  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  having  early  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Christ;  he  was  a  much  beloved  and  truly  valu- 
able member  both  of  our  religious  Society  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  His  upright  walk  and  christian  ex- 
ample giving  him  a  place  in  the  respect  and  affections 
of  his  neighbours  of  all  denominations,  and  his  sudden 
removal  leaves  a  blank  not  easily  filled,  yet  we  reve- 
rently believe  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 
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The  Lessons  of  Men's  Lives. 
George  Brummell,  entered  the  fashionable  world 
at  the  age  of  twenty-oue,  with  a  princely  fortune 
at  command.    He  gave  himself  wholly  and  entirely 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  tastes  of  fashiona- 
ble life.    He  spent  £800  a  year  on  dress  alone, 
and  so  refined  was  he  in  his  manners  and  grace, 
that  he  came  to  be  admitted  to  the  highest  circles 
of  the  nobility ;  and  the  "  Prince  Regent,"  says 
his  biographer,  "would  occasionally  attend  his 
dressing  room  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  to  watch 
:  the  mysterious  grace  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  toilet."    Years  passed  away,  and  this 
I  man's  fortune  was  spent.    His  friends  then  deserted 
him;  he  fled  to  the  Continent — begged  for  his 
bread  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  died  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.    He  had  sown  the  wind — he  reaped  the 
I  whirlwind  ;  and  with  him  the  fashions  of  this  life 
were  found  to  be  "  vanity  of  vanities  and  vexation 
[  of  spirit." 

The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  accumulated  a 
million  of  money,  and  died  in  wretchedness  of  mind, 
while  his  property  went  to  enrich  a  family  who 
were  looked  upon  by  him  during  his  lifetime  as  his 
greatest  enemies.  A  Scottish  nobleman  took  a 
friend  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  his  property,  and 
told  him  all  that  he  could  look  on  was  his  own. 
I  Surely,  your  lordship  must  be  a  happy  man," 
said  this  friend ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  there  is  in  all  this  vast  circuit  a 
more  unhappy  man  than  myself." 

The  wealthy  Colonel  Charteris,  when  dying, 
said  he  would  give  £30,000  to  any  one  who  could 
prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  there  was  no  such 
place  as  hell. 

Elwes,  the  miser  when  dying,  was  found  weeping 
with  anxiety  and  grief,  because  he  had  mislaid  a 
five-pound  note. 

But  of  all  men  who  have  sought  for  enjoyment 
in  riches,  perhaps  the  case  of  the  late  William  Beck- 
ford,  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  in  England,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Inheriting  a  large  fortune,  he  at 
first  resided  in  Portugal,  where  he  lived  in  a  mon- 
astery, "  the  ceilingof  which  was  gilded  and  painted, 
the  floor  spread  with  Persian  carpets  of  the  finest 
texture ;  the  tables  decked  with  suburb  ewers  and 
basins  of  chased  silver."  "  A  stream  of  water 
flowed  through  his  kitchen,  from  which  were  formed 
reservoirs  containing  every  kind  of  river  fish.  On 
'One  side  were  heaped  up  loads  of  game  and  veni- 


son ;  on  the  other  side  were  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
endless  variety.  Beyond  a  long  line  of  stores  ex- 
tended a  row  of  ovens,  and  elose  to  them,  hillocks 
of  the  finest  wheaten  flour,  rocks  of  sugar,  jars  of 
the  purest  oil,  and  pastry  in  various  abundance." 
The  magnificent  saloon  in  which  he  dined  was 
covered  with  pictures,  and  lighted  up  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wax  tapers  in  services  of  silver,  and  the 
banquet  usually  consisted  of  rarities  and  delica- 
cies of  every  season,  from  different  countries. 
When  in  England,  he  pulled  down  a  splendid  man- 
sion, erected  by  his  father,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  money,  to  build  an  abbey,  whose 
towers,  like  the  tower  of  Babel,  might  reach  to 
heaven.  A  wall  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence inclosed  his  mansion  and  grounds,  and  so 
costly  were  the  furnishings  of  the  place,  that  its 
glories  transcended  those  of  oriental  splendor. 
One  who  saw  the  abbey  and  grounds  says,  "  Gold 
and  silver  vases  and  cups  are  so  numerous  here 
that  they  dazzle  the  eye;  and  when  one  looks 
around  at  the  cabinets,  candelabra  and  ornaments 
which  decorate  the  rooms,  we  may  almost  imagine 
that  we  stand  in  the  treasury  of  some  oriental 
priDce,  whose  riches  consist  entirely  in  vessels  of 
gold  and-  silver,  enriched  with  precious  stones  of 
every  sort,  from  the  ruby  to  the  diamond."  Such 
was  Beckford,  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  with  bis  princely 
mansion,  and  an  income  of  £100,000  a  year.  But 
was  he  happy  ?  No.  He  was  wretched  ;  and  a 
reverse  of  fortune  having  unexpectedly  come  upon 
him,  he  was  driven  from  his  mansion,  spent  the 
last  of  his  days  in  misery,  and  died,  another  pain- 
ful example  of  the  folly  of  setting  the  heart  on 
earthly  enjoyments,  and  proving  again  the  truth 
of  the  wise  man's  words, "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith 
the  preacher,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

William  Pitt,  son  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham, 
was  endowed  with  the  rarest  gifts  of  nature,  and, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  was  prime  minis- 
ter of  England.  "  The  mightiest  intellects,"  says 
one  who  knew  him  well,  "  bent  before  him,  and  the 
highest  offices  were  in  his  patronage.  Each  morn- 
ing when  he  rose  he  was  entitled  to  assert  that,  in 
all  the  vast  empire  of  England,  the  sun  shone  on 
none  who  was  in  reality,  however  he  might  be  in 
name,  more  powerful  than  himself.  And  yet  this 
great  man  during  his  public  career,  was  always 
wretched,  miserable,  unhappy."  "  He  died,"  says 
a  biographer,  "  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  very  day  on  which  he  entered 
Parliament.  Oh,  what  a  difference  there  was  be- 
tween the  buoyant  youth  of  twenty  and  the  care- 
worn statesman  of  forty-seven  !  Before  the  eyes  of 
the  one  sparkled  a  long  vista  of  political  enjoy- 
ments and  honours;  before  the  eyes  of  the  other 
were  the  anxieties  and  cares  which  had  attended 
them  when  grasped.  He  had  followed,  as  his  ob- 
ject in  life,  unsanctified  ambition,  and  he  found  it 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;"  and  died,"  says 
Wilberforce,  "of  a  broken  heart," 

Robert  Clive  was  a  mercantile  clerk  in  India. 
He  had  a  passion  for  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  ob- 
tained an  ensigncy  in  the  army  of  the  East.  Here 
he  rose  until  he  became  the  conqueror  of  India, 
and  had  the  treasures  of  the  East  poured  at  his 


feet.  "  The  whole  kingdom,"  wrote  his  father  to 
him,  "  is  in  transport  at  the  glory  and  success  you 
have  gained  ;  come  away,  and  let  us  rejoice  to- 
gether." He  returned,  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  so  chagrined  and  dis- 
appointed that  he  took  his  own  life. 

Among  those  who  have  sought  for  happiness  in 
the  honours  and  excitement  of  public  life,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheriden,  the  orator,  is  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  powerful  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  speeches,  that  members  could  not 
trust  themselves  to  vote  on  any  question  on  which 
he  spoke,  until  the  excitement  had  subsided."  Yet 
this  man  died  in  wretchedness  and  want.  His  last 
words  were,  "  I  am  absolutely  undone." 

Turn  we  now  to  the  field  of  literature.  There 
we  have  in  the  foremost  rank,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"  Never,  perhaps,  in  any  period  of  the  world's 
history,"  says  a  contemporary  of  Scott, 14  did  liter- 
ary talent  receive  a  homage  so  universal  as  that  of 
Scott.  His  reputation  was  co-extensive  not  only 
with  the  English  language,  but  with  the  bounda- 
ries of  civilization.  In  one  year,  too,  his  literary 
productions  yielded  him  £15,000.  The  King  con- 
ferred on  him  a  baronetcy,  and  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, at  home  or  abroad,  he  was  the  lion  of  the 
day.  All  the  good  things  of  life  were  his.  His 
mansion  at  Abbotsford  realized  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  a  poet's  imagination,  and  seemed  like  '  a 
poem  in  stone.'  His  company  was  of  the  most 
honorable  of  the  land,  and  his  domestic  enjoyments 
all  that  his  heart  could  desire.  Yet  he  was  not 
happy.  Ambitious  to  found  a  family,  he  got  into 
debt,  and  in  old  age  he  was  a  ruined  man.  When 
about  to  leave  Abbotsford  for  the  last  time,  he 
said,  1  When  I  think  on  what  this  place  now  is, 
with  what  it  was  not  long  ago,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart 
would  break.  Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of  all  my 
family,  I  am  an  impoverished  and  embarrassed 
man.'  At  another  time  he  writes,  1  Death  has 
closed  the  dark  avenue  of  love  and  friendships.  I 
look  at  them  as  through  the  grated  door  of  a  bu- 
rial place  filled  with  monuments  of  those  who  once 
were  dear  to  me,  and  with  no  other  wish  than  that 
it  may  be  open  for  me  at  no  distant  period.'  And 
again — '  some  new  object  of  complaint  comes  every 
moment.  Sicknesses  come  thicker  and  thicker  ; 
friends  are  fewer  and  fewer.  The  recollection  of 
youth,  health,  and  powers  of  activity,  neither  im- 
proved nor  enjoyed,  is  a  poor  ground  of  comfort. 
The  best  is  the  long  halt  will  arrive  at  length,  and 
close  all.'  And  the  long  halt  did  arrive.  Not 
long  before  he  died,  Sir  Walter  requested  his  daugh- 
ter to  wheel  him  to  his  desk.  She  then  put  a  pen 
into  his  hand,  but  his  fingers  refused  to  do  their 
office.  Silent  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  'Take 
me  back  to  my  own  room,'  he  said,  '  there  is  no 
rest  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  his  grave.'  A  few  days 
after,  he  died,  realizing  in  reference  to  all  his  fame, 
honour  and  renown,  the  truth  of  Solomon,  '  Vanity 
of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.' " 

Campbell,  the  author  of  the"  Pleasures  of  Hope," 
in  his  old  age  wrote,  "I  am  alone  in  the  world. 
My  wife  and  the  child  of  my  hopes,  are  dead  ; 
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my  only  surviving  child  is  consigned  to  a  living 
tomb,  (a  lunatic  asylum) — my  old  friends,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  are  dead,  all  but  one,  and  she,  too,  is 
dying  ;  my  last  hopes  are  blighted.  As  for  fame, 
it  is  a  bubble  that  must  soon  burst.  Earned  lor 
others,  shared  with  others,  it  was  sweet  ;  but  at  my 
age,  to  my  own  solitary  experience,  it  is  bitter. 
Leit  in  my  chamber  alone,  by  myself,  is  it  wonder- 
ful my  philosophy  at  times  takes  flight;  that  I 
rush  into  company  ;  resort  to  that  which  blunts 
but  heals  no  pang  ;  and  then,  sick  of  the  world, 
and  dissatisfied  with  myself,  shrink  back  into  soli- 
tude V    And  in  this  state  of  mind  he  died. 

Charles  the  Fifth  resigned  the  crown  in  despair 
of  getting  happiness  on  the  throne.  Catherine  of 
Russia,  an  empress  of  the  most  ambitious  char- 


could  not  get  rest  in  sleep,  from  the  torments  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  And  many  other  cases  might 
be  adduced  to  show  how  true  it  is,  as  the  poet 
says — 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

These  are  examples  of  the  vanity  of  pursuing 
the  mirage  of  life.  The  objects  of  pursuit,  had 
they  been  sanctified  and  good,  would  have  yielded 
happiness,  if  rightly  realized  ;  for  divine  Providence 
has  so  constituted  man  that,  even  as  a  mundane 
being,  he  may  possess  much  real  enjoyment.  Be 
it  ours,  then,  to  "  set  the  affections  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  below,  that  perish  in  the  using," 
to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  where  "  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  not  through  nor  steal ;"  so  to  run  that  we 
may  obtain,  and  so  to  struggle  for  the  crown  that, 
like  Paul,  we  may  be  enabled  to  say,  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and 
Dot  to  me  oDly,  but  unto  all  them  also,  that  love  his 
appearing." — /.  H.  Wilson,  London. 


the  suppression  of  the  violence  which  one  natic 
uses  towards  another. 

Some  men  talk  as  if  the  principles  which  we 
maintain  were  subversive  of  all  order  and  govern 
ment.  They  ask  us — Is  the  civil  magistrate  to 
stand  still  and  see  lawless  violence  ravaging  the 
land  ?  Is  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  to  be 
dissolved?  We  answer,  No;  and  that  whenceso- 
ever  these  men  may  have  derived  their  terrors, 
they  are  not  chargeable  upon  us  or  upon  our  prin- 
ciples. To  deduce  even  a  plausible  argument  in 
favour  of  war  from  the  permission  "  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil,"  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  show  that  we  are  permitted  to  take 
his  life.  And  the  right  to  put  an  offender  to  death, 
must  be  proved,  if  it  can  be  proved  at  all,  either 


act  er,  sought  for  happiness  in  earthly  glory,  yet  from  an  express  permission  of  the  christian  scrip 

tares,  or,  supposing  Christianity  to  have  given  no 
decisions,  either  directly  or  indirectly,./?-^  a  ne- 
cessity ivhich  knows  no  alternative.  Now  every 
one  knows  that  this  express  permission  to  inflict 
death  is  not  to  be  found;  and,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  its  necessity,  we  ask  for  that  evidence 
which  alone  can  determine  it — the  evidence  of  ex- 


Bymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  230.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  principle  on  which  Dr 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  decides  that  war  is  law- 
ful, is,  that  it  is  expedient.  I  know  not  how  this 
argument  accords  with  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  We  are  there  told 
that  the  non-resisting  character  possesses  "  the 
highest  intrinsic  value,"  and  the  "  most  of  true 
worth  ;"  that  it  "  prevents  the  great  disturbances  of 
humau  happiness,"  and  destroys  "  the  great  sources 
of  human  misery,"  and  that  it  "  contributes  most 
to  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  social  life." 
And  in  what  then  does  expediency  consist,  if  the 
non-resisting  character  be  not  expedient?  Dr.  Pa- 
ley  says,  again,  in  relation  to  the  immense  mischief 
and  bloodshed  arising  from  the  violation  of  chris- 
tian duty — "  We  do  not  say  that  no  evil  can  ex- 
ceed this,  nor  any  possible  advantage  compensate 
it,  but  we  say  that  a  loss  which  affects  all,  will 
scarcely  be  made  up  to  the  common  stock  of  human 
hajnnuess,  hi/  any  benefit  that  can  be  pmcurcel  to 
a  single  nation."  And  is  not  therefore  the  viola- 
tion of  the  duty  inexpedient  as  well  as  criminal? 

He  says  again  that  the  warlike  character,''  is  in\fear  of  death,  therefore,  the  excesses  of  hatred"and 


perience:  and  this  evidence,  the  advocate  of  war 
has  never  brought,  and  cannot  bring.  And  we 
shall  probably  not  be  contradicted  when  we  say, 
that  that  degree  of  evidence  which  experience  has 
afforded,  is  an  evidence  in  our  favour  rather  than 
against  us. 

But  some  persons  entertain  an  opinion,  that  in 
the  case  of  murder,  at  least,  there  is  a  sort  of  im- 
mutable necessity  for  taking  the  offender's  life. 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed."  If  any  one  urges  this  rule  against 
us,  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  a  rule  of  Christianity  ; 
and  if  the  necessity  of  demanding  blood  for  blood 
is  an  everlasting  principle  of  retributive  justice,  how 
happens  it  that,  in  the  first  case  in  which  murder 
was  committed,  the  murderer  was  not  put  to  death  ? 

The  philosopher  however  would  pr  >ve  what  the 
christian  cannot;  and  Mably  accordingly  says,  "In 
the  state  of  nature,  I  have  a  right  to  take  the  life 
of  him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  mine.  This 
right,  upon  entering  into  society,  I  surrender  to 
the  magistrate."  If  we  conceded  the  truth  of  the 
first  position,  (which  we  do  not,)  the  conclusion 
from  it  is  a  sophism  too  idle  for  notice.  Having, 
however,  been  thus  told  that  the  state  has  a  right 
to  kill,  we  are  next  informed  by  Filangieri,  that 
the  criminal  has  no  right  to  live.  He  says,  "  If  I 
have  a  right  to  kill  another  man,  lie  has  lost  his 
right  to  life."  Bousseau  goes  a  little  farther, 
lie  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the  "  social 
contract"  which  we  make  with  the  sovereign  on 
entering  into  society,  "  Life  is  a  conditional  grant 
of  the  state :"  so  that  we  hold  our  lives,  it  seems, 
only  as  "  tenants  at  will,"  and  must  give  them  up 
whenever  their  owner,  the  state,  requires  them. 
The  reader  has  probably  hitherto  thought  that  he 
retained  his  head  by  some  other  tenure. 

The  right  of  taking  an  offender's  life  being  thus 
proved,  Mably  shows  us  how  its  exercise  becomes 
expedient.  "  A  murderer,"  says  he,  "  in  taking 
away  his  enemy's  life,  believes  he  does  him  the 
greatest  possible  evil.  Heath,  then,  in  the  mur- 
derer's estimation,  is  the  greatest  of  evils.    By  the 


to  death  is  not  easily  made  out.  Philosopher: 
would  scarcely  have  bad  recourse  to  these  meta 
physical  abstractions  if  they  knew  an  easier  methoc 
of  establishing  the  right.  Even  philosophy,  how- 
ever, concedes  us  much: — " Absolute  necessity 
alone,"  says  Pastoret,  "  can  justify  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ;"  and  Bousseau  himself  acknowl- 
edges that,  "we  have  no  right  to  put  to  death 
even  for  the  sake  of  example,  any  but  those  whe 
cannot  be  permitted  to  live  without  danger. 
Beccaria  limits  the  right  to  two  specific  cases;  ir 
which,  "  if  an  individual,  though  deprived  of  hii 
liberty,  has  still  such  credit  and  connexions  as  ma^ 
endanger  the  security  of  the  nation,  or,  by  his  ex- 
istence, is  likely  to  produce  a  dangerous  revolutior 
in  the  established  form  of  government — he  must 
undoubtedly  die."  It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary 
for  us  to  point  out  why,  in  these  suppositious  cases 
a  prisoner  may  not  be  put  to  death  ;  since  I  be- 
lieve that  philosophy  will  find  it  difficult,  on  somt 
of  ber  own  principles,  to  justify  his  destruction 
For  Dr.  Paley  decides,  that  whenever  a  man  thinks 
there  are  great  grievances  in  the  existing  govern 
ment,  and  that,  by  heading  a  revolt,  he  can  redress 
them  without  occasioning  greater  evil  by  the  rebel 
lion  than  benefit  by  its  success — it  is  his  duty  tc 
rebel.  The  prisoner  whom  Beccaria  supposes,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  thought  this;  and  with  rea- 
son too,  for  the  extent  of  his  credit,  his  connexions 
and  his  success,  is  the  plea  for  putting  him  tc 
death  ;  and  we  must  therefore  leave  it  those  whe 
indulge  in  such  speculations,  to  consider  how  il 
can  be  right  for  one  man  to  take  the  lead  in  a  re 
volution,  whilst  it  is  right  for  another  to  hang  him 
for  taking  it. 

What  then  does  the  lawfulness  of  coercion  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  prove  upon  the  question 
of  the  lawfulness  of  war  ?  If  capital  punishments 
had  never  been  inflicted,  what  would  it  have  pro 
ved  ?  Obviously  nothing.  If  capital  punishments 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  defensible,  what  does  it 
prove?    Obviously  nothing:  for  an  unauthorized 
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its  general  rj/ects,  pre judicial  to  h  uman  haj)piness 
— and  therefore,  surely,  it  is  inexpedient. 

The  magistrate  "bearcth  not  the  sword  in  vain; 
for  he  is  the  miuister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  bioi  that  doeth  evil."  From  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  lawfulness  of  coercion  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate,  an  argument  has 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  war.  It  is  said,  that 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  cocrciou  is  also  lawful  in 


revenge  must  be  restrained."  If  language  wilder 
than  this  can  be  held,  Bousseau,  I  think,  holds  it. 
He  says,  "  The  preservation  of  both  sides  (the 
criminal  and  the  state,)  is  incompatible;  one  of 


destruction  of  human  life  on  the  gallows,  cannot 
justify  another  unauthorized  destruction  of  it  on 
the  field. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  may  have  been 
hitherto  willing  to  give  me  a  patient  attention,  wili 
be  disposed  to  withdraw  it,  when  they  hear  the 
unlawfulness  of  defensive  war  unequivocally  main 
tained.  But  it  matters  not.  My  business  is  with  mil 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  truth  :  if  truth  sur- 
prises us,  I  cannot  help  it — still  it  is  truth 

Upon  the  question  of  defensive  war,  I  would 
beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  his  recollection,  that 
every  feeling  of  his  nature  is  enlisted  against  us; 
and  I  would  beg  him,  knowing  this,  to  attain  as 
complete  an  abstraction  from  the  influence  of  those 
feelings  as  shall  be  in  his  power.  This  he  will  do 
if  he  is  honest  in  the  inquiry  for  truth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  conceal  that  the  principles  which  we 
maintain  may  sometimes  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
our  apparent  interests.  Such  sacrifices  Christianity 
has  been  wont  to  require  :  they  are  the  tests  of  f 
our  fidelity;  and  of  those  whom  I  address,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some,  who,  if  they  can  bo  assured 
that  we  speak  the  language  of  Christianity,  will  re- 
quire no  other  inducements  to  obedieuce. 

The  lawfulness  of  defensive  war  is  commonly 
simplified  to  The  Right  of  Self-defence.  This  is 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  defender  of  war,  the 
almost  final  fastness  to  which  he  retires.  The  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation ,  it  is  said,  is  an  instinct 


the  two  must  perish."  How  it  happens  that  a  na-  \of  nature;  and  si/ice  this  instinct  is  implanted 
tion  "must  perish,"  if  a  convict  is  not  hanged,  thclby  God,  whatever  is  ftecessary  to  self -preservation 


nil 


reader,  I  suppose,  will  not  know. 

have  referred  to  these  speculations  for  the  pur- 


is  accordant  with  his  will.  This  is  specious,  but 
like  manv  other  specious  arguments,  it  is  sound  in 


pose  of  showing,  that  the  right  of  putting  offenders  its  premises,  but,  as  I  think,  fallacious  in  its  con- 
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lien  elusions.  That  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
ett  an  instinct  of  nature,  is  clear — that  because  it  is 
liod  an  instinct  of  nature  we  have  a  right  to  kill  other 
ion  men,  is  not  clear. 

i'j  The  fallacy  of  the  whole  argument  appears  to 
i4  consist  in  this, — that  it  assumes  that  an  iustiuct  of 
4  nature  is  a  law  of  paramount  authority.  God 
4b  has  implanted  in  the  human  system  various  pro- 
fiio  pensities  or  instincts,  of  which  the  purposes  are 
.-."wise.  These  propensities  tend  in  their  own  nature 
in  to  abuse;  and  when  gratified  or  followed  to  ex- 
;.  e  ss  they  become  subversive  of  the  purposes  of  the 
uj  wisdom  which  implanted  them,  and  destructive  of 
i-  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  has  therefore  instituted 
ion  a  superior  law,  sanctioned  by  his  immediate  au- 
thority :  by  this  law,  we  are  required  to  regulate 
rj  these  propensities.  The  question  therefore  is,  not 
is  whether  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  im- 
e-  planted  by  nature,  but  whether  Christianity  has  re- 
jKistricted  its  operation.  By  this,  and  by  this  only, 
o:  the  question  is  to  be  determined.  Now  he  who 
ih  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  the  inquiry,  will 
rfc  find  that  a  regulation  of  the  instincts  of  nature, 
:>3  and  a  restriction  of  their  exercise,  is  a  prominent 
ei.  object  of  the  christian  morality;  and  I  think  it  is 
jj  plain  that  this  regulation  and  restriction  apply  to 
ayj:the  instinct  before  us.  That  some  of  these  pro- 
iJpensities  are  to  be  restrained  is  certain.  One  of 
jsj  the  most  powerful  instincts  of  our  nature,  is  an  af- 
toffection  to  which  the  regulating  precepts  of  chris- 
hoitianity  are  peculiarly  directed.  I  do  not  maintain 
it. that  any  natural  instinct  is  to  be  eradicated,  but 
e.;that  all  of  them  are  to  be  regulated  and  restrained; 
in  i  and  I  maintain  this  of  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

n  The  establishment  of  this  position  is,  indeed,  the 
in  great  object  of  the  present  inquiry.  What  are  the 
6  dispositions  and  actions  to  which  the  instinct  of 
iy  self  preservation  prompts,  but  actions  and  disposi- 
tj;tions  which  Christianity  forbids  ?  They  are  non- 
it!  forbearance,  resistance,  retaliation  of  injuries.  The 

i  truth  is,  that  it  is  to  defence  that  the  peaceable 
j|i  precepts  of  Christianity  are  directed.  Offence  ap- 
mj  pears  not  to  have  even  suggested  itself.  It  is  "  Re- 

)  gist  not  evil ,•"  it  is  "  Overcome  evil  with  good  ;"  it 
a  is  "Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;"  it  is  "Love 

ii  your  enemies ,-"  it  is  "  Render  not  evil  for  evil;" 
e ,  it  is  "  Whoso  smiteth  thee  on  one  c/iee/c."  All  this 
i.  supposes  previous  offence,  or  injury,  or  violence; 
n  and  it  is  tlien  that  forbearance  is  enjoined. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

The  Wata,  and  how  to  Use  It. 
,      Clocks  had  been  in  use  for  centuries,  and  most 
■  excellent  and  ingenious  clocks  had  been  constructed 
,  and  domiciled  all  over  Europe,  before  any  one 
J  ventured  upon  the  attempt  to  make  a  dock  for 
J  the  pocket,  or  a  watch.    Before  a  watch  could 
[j  exist  at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  some  substitute 
.  ehould  be  discovered  in  place  of  the  weight,  whose 
fj  gravity  was  the  moving  power  in  clocks.  This 
desideratum  was  supplied  by  the  invention  of  the 
mainspring,  which  made  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  first  u-ed, 
uot  for  watches,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
portable  clocks,  which  the  rich  carried  about  with 
them  on  their  travels,  and  sometimes  even  on  their 
persons. 

The  main-spring  is  an  elastic  coil  of  tbin  steel, 
highly  tempered.  It  is  out  of  sight  in  the  watch, 
being  enclosed  in  a  small  barrel,  to  whose  inner 
eide  the  outer  end  of  the  coil  is  fixed,  while  the 
inner  end  is  fastened  to  an  axis  at  the  centre,  and 
round  which  it  may  be  wound  so  as  to  cause  the 
barrel  to  make  as  many  revolutions  as  the  coiled 


spring  makes  turns  in  unwinding.  Here,  then,  is 
the  mechanical  force  which  keeps  the  machinery  of 
a  watch  in  motion.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  this 
power  were  thus  applied,  it  would  vary  greatly  in 
its  action  on  the  wheels.  When  the  spring  was 
tightly  coiled,  the  wheels  would  be  dragged  rapidly 
round ;  and  when  the  force  of  the  coil  was  di- 
minished, they  would  move  very  slowly.  This 
would  never  do.  To  obviate  this  defect,  and 
supply  a  power  that  shall  act  with  equal  force 
during  the  whole  uncoiling  of  the  spring,  comes  in 
the  beautiful  invention  of  the  fusee.  The  fusee  is 
a  cone  with  a  spiral  groove  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  first  wheel  of  the  watch,  and  connected  with 
the  barrel  by  a  chain,  hooked  at  its  ends  to  both, 
when  the  watch  is  wound  up,  the  key  is  placed  on 
the  axis  of  the  fusee,  and  the  chain  wound  off  the 
barrel  on  to  the  cone.  Thus  woundup,  the  spring 
is  at  its  greatest  power  of  recsil;  but  the  chaiu, 
pulling  them  near  the  point  or  smallest  part  of  the 
cone,  acts  with  the  shortest  lever  power ;  as  the 
spring  uncoils  and  its  elasticity  diminishes  in  force, 
the  chain,  being  gradually  wound  on  the  outside  of 
the  barrel,  gradually  descends  the  cone  and 
lengthens  the  leverage.  By  this  ingenious  adjust- 
ment of  increased  lever  power  to  diminished  force, 
an  equality  ofpoweris  maintained,  and  the  influence 
of  the  spring  on  the  wheels  is  the  same  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  recoil,  or  until  the  watch  needs 
winding  up  again.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
beautiful  contrivance  than  this  of  the  fusee,  in  the 
whole  domain  of  mechanics,  or  one  which  more 
efficiently  answers  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Those  watches,  now  very  common,  which  go  while 
winding  up,  have  a  spring,  called  the  going  fusee, 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  fusee-wheel,  by 
which  the  works  are  kept  in  motion  while  the 
fusee  itself  is  turned  by  the  key. 

The  invention  of  the  fusee,  however,  important 
as  it  was,  did  not  insure  the  production  of  service- 
able watches.  Two  centuries  ago  watches  were  a 
luxury,  possessed  by  few  ;  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  articles  of  utility  so  long  as  they  are 
luxuries,  were  good  for  little.  The  works  were  a 
rude  modification  of  clock-works — the  chain  round 
the  fusee  was  a  piece  of  cat-gut — and  for  want  of  a 
balance-spring,  or  some  efficient  substitute  for  the 
pendulum,  their  performance  could  not  be  relied 
on.  In  fact,  the  first  watchmakers  did  uot  pretend 
to  more  than  showing  an  approximation  to  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  modestly  withheld  the  minute- 
haud  from  their  dials,  being  hopeless  of  measuring 
the  minutes  by  such  miniature  machines. 

But  an  immense  improvement  was  impending. 
In  1658,  that  most  irritable  and  acrimonious  of 
English  philosophers,  Dr.  Robert  FJooke,  applied 
for  a  patent  for  the  balance-spring.  It  is  this 
little  instrument,  which  is  scarcely  thicker  than  a 
hair,  that  was  destined  to  transform  the  watch 
from  a  comparatively  worthless  and  luxurious  toy, 
into  the  faithful  friend  and  servant  of  millions. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  recognize  its  function. 

If  the  reader  will  open  his  modern  English 
watch,  he  will  see  the  balance,  which  is  a  wheel 
finely  poised  on  its  axis,  vibrating  with  a  regular 
and  equal  motion.  Unlike  all  the  other  wheels  in 
the  watch,  it  never  moves  completely  round,  but 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  peculiarity  of  mo- 
tion is  imparted  to  it  by  means  of  certain  contri- 
vances, some  of  them  very  elaborate,  varying  in 
watches  of  various  descriptions,  called  escapements. 
Beneath  the  balance-wheel  ho  will  see  the  balance- 
spring,  coiled  like  a  minute  hair  round  the  axis, 
which  it  surrounds  four  or  five  times.  The  balanoe 
itself  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  tho  pendulum ; 
but  it  never  was  an  efficient  substitute  for  that, 
until  the  balance-spring  was  invented  and  brought 


to  its  aid.  It  had  been  perceived  that  in  clocks, 
the  pendulum  absorbed  in  its  own  more  or  less 
extended  oscillation  every  inequality  in  the  rotation 
of  the  wheel- work  ;  and  analogy  suggested  to 
Hooke,  and  experience  afterwards  proved,  that  the 
balance  spring,  would  do  the  same  thing.  In  its 
application  to  the  balance  of  a  watch,  one  extremity 
of  the  spring  is  fastened  to  a  point  independent  of 
the  balance,  while  the  other  is  attached  near  its 
axis.  The  balance-spring  is  generally  flat  in 
watches,  coiling  concentrically  ;  but  in  chrono- 
meters for  naval  or  scientific  purposes,  the  cylin- 
drical form  is  preferred,  as  affording  the  most  per- 
fect isachronism.  A  recent  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  electo-gilding  the  balance-springs,  thus 
preserving  them  from  rust — an  invention  which 
was  patented  by  —  Dent. 

This  balance-spring,  above  all  other  manufac- 
tured things,  shows  the  extraordinary  value  which 
may  be  conferred  on  raw  material  by  human  la- 
bour. Four  thousand  hair-springs  scarcely  weigh 
more  than  a  single  ounce,  but  often  cost  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds  !  "  The  chisel  of  the  sculptor," 
says  —  Thomson,  "  may  add  immense  value  to  a 
block  of  marble,  and  the  cameo  may  become  of 
great  price  from  the  labour  bestowed  ;  but  art  offers 
no  example  wherein  the  value  of  the  material  is  so 
greatly  enhanced  by  human  skill  as  in  the  balance- 
spring." 

The  introduction  of  the  balance-spring,  which 
was  rightly  regarded  as  the  crowning  invention  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  watch,  put  the  watch-makers 
in  possession  of  all  they  wanted  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  produce  a  really  serviceable  article,  and 
may  be  said  almost  to  have  created  the  trade  of 
watch- making.  Within  a  single  generation  after 
the  publication  of  the  invention,  watches  had  in- 
creased in  number  a  hundred-fold,  and  have  gone 
on  increasing  from  that  day  to  this  in  more  than 
an  arithmetical  ratio. 

In  their  first  popular  form,  watches  assumed  a 
shape  nearly  gobular  ;  they  were  on  the  average 
even  smaller  in  diameter  then  they  are  at  present, 
but  they  were  turnip-shaped  and  heavy,  and  it  was 
the  fashion  to  inclose  them  in  ponderous  double 
cases  of  guinea  gold,  covered  with  elaborate  chas- 
ing, and  which  more  than  doubled  their  weight  and 
size. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


True  and  False  Peace  in  Death. — "Death  is 
an  honest  hour."  If  by  this  saying  it  is  meant 
that  death  is  a  sure  antidote  to  dishonesty,  it  is  a 
great  mistake.  It  is  no  very  uncommon  occurrence 
tor  men  to  die  affirming  that  which  they  know  to 
be  false.  Criminals  have  done  this  who  knew  that 
they  would  be  dead  in  ten  minutes ;  and  those  dy- 
ing in  their  beds  have  not  unfrequently  done  the 
same  thing. 

Nor  is  the  known  nearness  of  death  a  surer 
remedy  for  carelessness  and  indifference  toward 
God.  Many  whose  composure  in  death  friends 
have  attributed  to  religion,  have  owed  their  compo- 
sure to  the  absence  of  all  proper  religious  sensi- 
bility. Their  resignation  is  the  lasitude  of  disease; 
their  peace,  the  deadness  of  conscience;  their  wish 
to  depart,  a  desire  to  be  free  from  suffering. 

If  this  yielding  to  oircumstanoes,  and  a  greater 
insensibility  to  death  as  it  approaches,  so  often 
witnessed,  is  in  one  view  a  meroiful  provision  of 
the  Almighty,  it  testifies  loudly  in  another  against 
any  change  for  the  better  as  likely  to  result  frqrrj 
knowing  that  death  is  near. 

Meu  sometimes  die  in  great  terror,  because  they 
see  things  in  their  true  light.  The  more  light  the 
more  terror.  In  other  cases  they  are  much  op- 
pressed with  fear,  when  this  fear  is  no  bad  sign,  or 
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at  least  a  better  sign  than  composure  would  be  in 
their  case. 

Quietness  in  death,  or  that  which  is  called  peace, 
needs  to  be  examined  as  carefully  as  agitation  and 
fear.    A  delusive  peace  may  result : 

1.  From  unbelief.  The  larger  part  of  professed 
infidelity  is  a  mere  pretense,  and  plays  the  coward 
at  the  first  approach  of  danger ;  but  in  some  few 
instances  men  are  given  over  to  strong  delusion  to 
believe  a  lie.  In  such  cases,  as  no  judgment  is  be- 
lieved in,  none  is  feared. 

2.  From  ignorance, 
the  quietness  which  is  often  manifested  by  the  dy- 
ing. Upon  conversing  with  them,  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  no  just  views  of  sin,  nor  of  its  remedy. 
Their  peace,  though  professing  to  be  christians,  is 
to  be  accounted  lor  substantially  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  which  we  account  for  the  quiet 
deaths  of  the  eminent  heathen  which  are  reported 
to  us;  they  know  neither  themselves  nor  the  God 
to  whom  they  are  going  ;  nor  have  they  any  con- 
ception of  that  regeneration  which  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  happiness  in  a  world  of  spirits. 


This  is  the  true  ground  of 


From  the  "  Scientific  American." 

Aerial  Navigation. 

We  find  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  the  following 
letter  from  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti 
tution,  to  —  Lowe,  the  aeronaut,  in  relation  to  his 
projected  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon  :  — 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
25th,  requesting  that  I  would  give  you  my  views 
in  regard  to* the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  possibility  of  an  application  of  a  knowledge  of 
them  to  aerial  navigation,  1  present  you  with  the 
following  statement,  to  be  used  as  you  may  think 
fit. 

I  have  never  had  faith  in  any  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed for  navigating  the  atmosphere  by  artificial 
propulsion,  or  for  steering  a  balloon  in  a  direction 
different  from  that  of  the  current  in  which  the  ve- 
hicle is  floating. 

The  resistance  to  a  current  of  air  offered  by 
several  thousand  feet  of  surface,  is  far  too  great  to 
be  overcome  by  any  motive  power  at  present  known 
which  can  be  applied  by  machinery  of  sufficient 
lightness. 

The  only  method  of  aerial  navigation,  which  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  appears  to  afford 
any  possibility  of  practical  application,  is  that  of 
sailing  with  t lie  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
question,  therefore,  occurs  as  to  whether  the  aerial 
currents  of  the  earth  are  of  such  a  character  that 
they  can  be  rendered  subservient  to  aerial  locomo- 
tion. 

In  auswering  this  question,  I  think  I  hazard 
little  in  asserting  that  the  great  currents  of  the  at- 
mosphere have  been  sufficiently  studied,  to  enable 
us  to  say  with  certainty  that  they  follow  definite 
courses,  and  that  they  may  be  rendered  subservient 
to  aerial  navigation,  provided  the  balloon  itself 
can  be  so  improved  as  to  render  it  a  safe  vehicle 
of  locomotion. 

It  has  been  established  by  observations  extend- 
ing now  over  two  huudred  years,  that  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  within  the  tropics,  there  is  a 
belt  along  which  the  wind  constantly  blows  troiu 
an  easterly  direction;  and,  from  the  combined  me- 
teorological observations  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  within  the  last  few  years,  that  north  of 
this  belt,  between  the  latitudes  of  30°,  and  60° 
around  the  whole  earth  the  resultant  wind  is  from 
a  westerly  direction. 

The  primary  motive  power  which  gives  rise  to 
these  curreuts  is  the  constant  heating  of  the  air  in 
the  equatorial,  aud  the  cooling  of  it  iu  and  toward 
the  polar  regions ;  the  eastern  aud  western  deflec- 


tions of  these  currents  being  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis. 

The  easterly  current  in  the  equatorial  regions 
is  always  at  the  surface,  and  has  long  been  known 
as  the  trade  winds,  while  the  current  from  the 
west  is  constantly  flowing  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  only  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  intervals,  generally  after  the  occurrence 
of  a  storm. 

Although  the  wind,  even  at  the  surface,  over 
the  United  States  and  around  the  whole  earth  be- 
tween the  same  parallels,  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
fitful,  yet  when  the  average  movement  is  accu- 
rately recorded  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  found 
that  a  large  resultant  remains  of  a  westerly  cur- 
rent. This  is  well  established  by  the  fact  that  on 
an  average  of  many  years,  packet  ships  sailing 
from  New  York  to  Great  Britain  occupy  nearly 
double  the  time  in  returning  that  they  do  in  going. 

It  has  been  fully  established  by  continuous  ob- 
servations collected  at  this  Institution  for  ten  years, 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  all  the  meteorological  phenomena  ad- 
vance from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  higher  clouds 
always  move  eastwardly.  We  are,  therefore,  from 
abundant  observation,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations, enabled  to  state  with  confidence,  that  on 
a  given  day,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the 
wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  balloon  elevated 
sufficiently  high,  would  be  carried  easterly  by  the 
prevailing  current  in  the  upper  or  rather  middle 
region  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say,  that  provided 
a  balloon  can  be  constructed  of  sufficient  size,  and 
of  sufficient  impermeability  to  gas,  in  order  that  it 
may  maintain  a  high  elevation  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  it  would  be  wafted  across  the  At- 
lantic. I  would  not,  however,  advise  that  the  first 
experiment  of  this  character  be  made  across  the 
ocean,  but  that  the  feasibility  of  the  project  should 
be  thoroughly  tested,  and  experience  accumulated 
by  voyages  over  the  interior  of  our  continent.  It 
is  true  that  more  eclat  might  be  given  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  more  interest  excited  in  the  public 
mind  generally,  by  the  immediate  attempt  of  a 
passage  to  Europe;  but  I  do  not  think  the  sober 
sense  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community 
would  be  in  favour  of  this  plan ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  considered  a  premature  and  foolhardy 
risk  of  life. 

It  is  not  in  human  sagacity  to  foresee,  prior  to 
experience,  what  simple  occurrence,  or  what  neglect 
in  an  arrangement,  may  interfere  with  the  result  of 
an  experiment ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  secure  the  full  confidence  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  render  you  assistance 
except  by  a  practical  demonstration,  iu  the  form  of 
successful  voyages  from  some  of  the  interior  cities  of 
the  continent  to  the  seaboard. 

Joseph  Henuy 


For  "1'ho  Friend." 

B10CKAP11ICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

STEPHEN  COMFORT. 
Stephen,  son  of  John  Comfort  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  was  born  iu  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Twelfth  month  26th,  1720.  His  parents  both 
died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  brought 
up  by  a  relation,  who  gave  him  very  little  school 
learning.  Although  in  his  outward  education 
much  was  wautiug,  yet  his  friends  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting  say,  it  was  "  largely  supplied  by 
the  teachings  of  Divine  grace,  whereby  he  learned 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  the  wise  man  says,  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil, 
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which  is  understanding."  Through  attention  to  th< 

inward  teacher,  he  became  religiously  careful  ovei 
his  own  conduct,  and  was  thereby  preserved  frorr 
many  of  the  follies  and  extravagancies  incident  tc 
youth.  i 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  cam< 
forth  in  the  ministry,  his  communication  being  fo: 
some  time  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  those  as 
sembled,  particularly  the  youth,  to  love,  fear  anc 
serve  the  Lord.  His  brief  counsel  was  very  ac 
ceptable,  and  as  he  continued  faithful  to  the  meas 
ure  of  Light  and  Grace  communicated,  he  grew  it 
his  gift,  and  became  a  lively  minister;  one,  who  a 
a  wise  scribe,  well  instructed  in  heavenly  things 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

He  was  of  an  open,  cheerful  disposition,  whicl 
made  him  a  pleasant  companion  amongst  men,  anc 
being  honestly  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  piet; 
amongst  the  members,  and  of  good  order  in  th 
church,  he  was  very  useful  in  religious  society.  Ii 
meetings  for  worship,  he  was  often  engaged  in  tes 
timony  and  in  supplication,  to  the  comfort  and  edi 
fication  of  his  friends.  He  at  times,  was  eoneernec 
to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in  th 
different  provinces,  and  returned  with  testimo 
nials  of  the  unity  and  satisfaction  of  those  visitec 
with  his  labours. 

During  his  last  illness,  which  he  bore  with  pa 
tience  aud  resignation,  he  said  he  knew  not  wha 
Providence  intended  to  do  with  him,  or  why  hi 
was  so  afflicted,  but  he  trusted  it  was  for  somt 
wise  and  good  end,  and  in  that  belief,  desired  tc 
be  content.  He  had  carefully  endeavoured  to  bc- 
faithful  to  the  Divine  requirings,  and  in  this  h( 
witnessed  peace.  He  often  expressed  his  grea 
love  to  mankind  in  general,  and  the  near  unior. 
and  fellowship  he  felt  with  all  faithful  Friends. 

In  this  pious  condition  of  mind  he  continued 
being  sensible  to  the  last,  departing  this  life  Ninth 
month  27th,  1772,  aged  nearly  fifty-two  years 

ELIZABETH  SMITH. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  about  the  year 
1724.  She  was  early  in  life  sensible  of  the  visita 
tions  of  Divine  Love,  and  as  she  submitted  thereto, 
the  effects  thereof  were  manifest  in  her  sober  car 
rage  and  innocent  deportment.  As  she  grew  uj 
towards  womauhood,  by  keeping  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  her  dear  Saviour,  who  had  visited  her 
youthful  heart,  she  was  enabled  to  maintain  com 
posurc  iu  temper  and  steadiness  in  conduct  very 
exemplary. 

She  lost  her  mother  when  young,  and  much  care 
in  her  father's  household  devolviug  upon  her,  she 
by  her  dutiful  attention  to  her  remaining  parent 
and  general  circumspection  in  her  behaviour,  won 
his  tender  love,  and  that  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  A  blessing  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  la- 
bours, aud  upon  her  own  soul  also. 

She  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
encouraging  the  reading  thereof  by  others,  and 
being  diligent  in  that  good  practice  herself.  She 
believed  it  right  to  appear  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos 
pel,  aud  her  words,  though  few,  were  acceptable 
and  edifying  to  the  church.  As  she  continued 
faithful  to  her  calling,  waiting  on  the  Master  for|( 
daily  strength  aud  direction,  she  grew  in  her  gift, 
"  and  was  often  made  instrumental  to  hand  forth 
in  due  season  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge." She  was  often  led  to  neighbouring  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  to  places  more  remote.  In 
the  spring  of  1764,  she,  with  Sarah  Morris  and 
Joyce  Beuezet,  of  Philadelphia,  visited  the  meet- 
ings through  New  En<;laud,  and  attended  the 
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Yearly  meeting  at  Newport,  and  she  at  other  times 
had  religious  service  in  some  of  the  southern  colo 
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nies.  Her  memorial  says,  "  In  her  public  testi- 
mony she  was  greatly  favoured,  her  words  being 
touching  and  forcible.  When  led  to  reprove, 
the  effect  was  often  seen  in  the  solid  and  weighty 
countenances  of  her  hearers.  Attentive  to  the 
prospect  of  duty  which  presented,  she  warned  with 
a  striking  awfulness,  reproved  with  faithfulness, 
wisely  advised,  or  consoled  with  tenderness.  To 
the  youth  she  was  often  drawn  forth  in  great  affec 
tion,  cautioning  them  with  earnestness  to  beware  of 
the  delusive  momentary  pleasures  of  this  world 
and  inviting  them  to  the  substantial  and  abiding 
fruits  of  virtue  and  sobriety.  To  the  mind  hum- 
bled under  religious  exercise,  she  was  kind  and  en- 
couraging, endeavouring  to  raise  the  hand  ready  to 
droop,  and  strengthen  the  feeble.  She  often  retired 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  know  her  strength  re- 
newed. Her  conversation  was  strictly  guarded 
jet  cheerful,  her  words  few,  sensible  and  often  in- 
structive. Being  blessed  with  a  feeling  heart,  she 
was  frequently  the  means  of  assisting  the  poor  and 
afflicted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  much  af- 
flicted with  a  severe  disorder,  which  eventually 
rendered  a  painful  and  dangerous  operation  neces- 
sary. She  bore  her  sufferings  with  so  much  pa- 
tience and  fortitude,  as  gave  evidence  of  Divine 
support,  at  a  period  when  all  the  strength  of  the 
natural  mind  is  inadequate  to  console  and  sustain. 
Thus  she  manifested  in  the  hour  of  extremity  the 
happy  effect  of  a  religious  life,  and  of  firm  christian 
faith.  Before  the  operation,  she  appeared  in  vocal 
solemn  supplication  to  the  Almighty,  entreat- 
ing him  to  be  near  her  to  support  in  the  coming 
trial,  adding  with  great  reverence,  "  Thou  art  the 
God  of  my  life,  who  hast  kept  me  and  fed  me  all 
my  life  long,  be  now  near  and  support  by  thy 
presence,  and  if  it  is  thy  will  to  put  an  end  to  my 
being  here,  I  submit.  And  oh,  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  me  rest  in  thy  mansion  with  thy 
dear  Son,  the  Lamb  immaculate,  for  ever  and  ever." 

After  this,  she  for  several  years,  enjoyed  a  tol- 
erable share  of  health  ;  during  which  time  she 
often  was  able  to  attend  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline,  although  sometimes  in  great  bodily 
weakness.  A  concern  to  hold  herself  in  readiness 
to  visit  friends  in  England  had  long  rested  on  her 
mind,  and  notwithstanding  her  weakness  of  body, 
she  felt  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  lay  her  pros- 
pect before  her  monthly  meeting.  She  did  not 
know  that  she  ever  would  have  strength  to  accom- 
plish such  a  visit,  and  neither  did  her  friends,  yet 
her  Monthly  and  Quarterly  meetings,  in  1771,  set 
her  at  liberty  to  perform  it,  her  friend  Sarah  Mor- 
ris being  under  a  similar  concern.  The  will  was 
taken  for  the  deed.  Her  health  became  more 
seriously  affected,  and  it  was  evident  that  lier 
close  must  soon  come.  During  the  last  summer  of 
her  life,  although  very  weak  iu  body,  she  was  often 
favoured  in  public  ministry  and  in  sittings  in  pri- 
vate families,  she  being  alive  and  strong,  in  the 
best  sense.  She  prepared  in  her  weakness  a  short 
account  of  her  religious  experience  as  follows  :  24th 
of  Eleventh  month,  1771,  "As  it  hath  pleased 
Providence  to  permit  for  this  year  past,  a  weaken- 
ing disorder  to  attend  me,  which  has  reduced  me  to 
a  low  ebb,  and  believing  my  time  in  this  world  may 
not  be  long,  this  testimony  lives  in  my  heart  to 
the  praise  of  the  Lord,  who  was  pleased  in  the 
riches  of  bis  mercy  to  favour  me  with  an  early 
taste  of  his  goodness,  and  by  the  secret  yet  powerful 
draught  of  renewed  love  extended  to  my  soul,  let 
me  see  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wean  me  from 
the  inordinate  love  of  all  fading  and  transitory 
things,  and  to  make  me  in  some  degree  a  vessel 
for  his  use,  and  after  leading  me  through  a  variety 
of  trying  dispensations  and  deep  baptisms  which 


gradually  wrought  a  willingness  in  my  heart  to  be 
just  what  he  would  have  me  to  be,  if  he  would  be 
with  me  all  my  life  long. 

"  Here  I  entered  into  solemn  covenant  if  he 
would  be  my  God,  I  would  obey  him  and  give  up 
to  all  his  requirings.  After  this,  my  mind  was 
much  composed,  and  so  continued  to  be  nearly  a 
year.  I  was  then  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  my 
age,  I  delighted  much  to  wait  often  on  the  Lord, 
to  feel  his  living  presence  at  meeting  and  at  other 
times,  and  could  but  admire  and  secretly  adore  that 
Hand  of  Power,  whose  canopy  of  heavenly  regard 
covered  my  spirit  by  day  and  by  night.  Under 
this  dispensation,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased 
to  give  me  a  sight  and  sense  that  he  would  commit 
a  gift  of  the  ministry  to  my  trust,  in  which  if  I  was 
faithful  until  death,  he  would  give  me  a  crown  of 
life. 

"  After  some  time  my  mouth  was  opened  to 
testify  to  others  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  my 
soul,  and  invite  them  to  come,  taste  and  see  for 
themselves  how  good  the  Lord  is.  It  is  not  in  my 
heart,  neither  am  I  of  ability  of  body  to  say 
'  much'  at  this  time,  but  deep  gratitude  and  love 
dwell  with  me  to  the  God  of  my  life,  who  has  many 
times  graciously  condescended"  to  my  humbling 
admiration,  to  fulfil  his  covenant  of  being  with  me, 
failing  not  even,  in  the  most  trying  and  painful 
bodily  affliction  he  has  permitted  to  attend  me, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  of  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  kind.  In  a  state  of  complicated  dis- 
tress, my  mind  was  often  refreshed  with  the  sensi- 
ble enjoyment  of  Heavenly  regard,  and  in  the 
deepest  conflicts,  I  could  often  set  my  seal  to  the 
truth  of  the  apostle's  experience,  viz :  '  the  more 
my  suffering  abounded,  the  more  did  my  consola- 
tion in  Christ  abound.' 

"  After  recovering  from  this  dangerous  illness,  I 
enjoyed  a  good  share  of  health,  till  about  a  year 
since,  at  which  time  it  came  weightily  on  my  mind 
to  open  to  my  friends  a  prospect  I  had  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  it  would  at  some  time 
of  my  life,  be  required  of  me  to  resign  and  offer 
up  myself  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in 
England.  [This  concern]  I  first  mentioned  to 
my  dear  brother  John.  It  affected  him  much,  be- 
ing in  a  weak  state  of  health.  After  sitting  a  little 
while  in  silence,  he  said,  '  perhaps  it  may  be  to 
prepare  thee  for  a  greater  change.'  I  apprehended 
this  might  be  the  case,  yet  a  sense  remained  with 
me  that  my  resignation  would  not  be  perfect  till  I 
laid  it  before  Friends  of  our  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
meetings,  and  left  it  to  their  consideration.  This 
I  freely  did,  the  Lord  having  wrought  a  willing- 
ness so  to  do,  and  for  every  act  of  obedience  therein 
I  felt  the  reward  of  peace. 

11  And  now,  though  under  great  bodily  afflic- 
tion, I  have  no  cause  to  doubt  but  that  the  offering 
has  been  accepted  of  Him,  who  is  the  alone  pre- 
parer of  every  sacrifice  that  he  accepts,  and  although 
lie  may  see  meet,  in  his  wisdom,  to  release  me  from 
the  performance  of  that  weighty  service,  let  none 
think  it  strange.  As  the  Heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above  man's  ways.  I 
have  no  other  end  to  answer  or  desire  in  commit- 
ting these  hints  to  writing  but  that  it  may  give  my 
friends  some  satisfaction,  and  that  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified  by  me,  whether  in  life  or 
death,  and  that  his  great  name  may  have  the 
praise  of  his  own  works.  That  he,  who  in  the 
riches  of  his  mercy,  condescended  to  be  unto  me  a 
morning  light,  may  graciously  grant  that  his  pre- 
sence may  attend  my  spirit  iu  my  last  moments, 
and  the  j<>y  of  his  salvation  be  as  an  evening  song." 

Being  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  bodily  weakness, 
and  seeing  that  her  continuance  here  could  not  be 
long,  she  awaited  her  change  with  lively  hope,  and 


often  manifested  great  cheerfulness  in  the  prospect 
before  her.  She  felt  an  inward  support  raising 
her  above  all  her  bodily  afflictions,  and  was  en- 
abled to  say  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to 
wait  her  master's  pleasure,  which  she  thought  would 
be  shortly  accomplished.  "Oh!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  think  there  is  nothing 
to  trouble  one,  when  so  near  a  change,  nor  to  think 
the  time  long.  It  is  a  painful,  lingering  illness,  but 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  I  shall  be  cured  by 
the  best  of  Pyhsicians,  without  mortal  assistance; 
when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  rejoice." 

She  frequently  said  there  was  nothing  for  her 
to  do  but  bear  her  pain  with  patience  ;  she  once 
said  that  in  a  time  of  great  suffering  she  bad  rea- 
soned after  this  manner,  "  why  ami  so  afflicted?" 
On  this  came  a  reply  to  her  mind,  u  My  beloved 
Son  who  never  offended  me,  drank  of  the  cup  be- 
fore thee."  So  she  continued,  "  I  am  helped  along 
with  one  kind  hint  after  another."  To  a  relation, 
after  giving  an  account  of  a  painful  night  she  had 
just  passed,  and  the  suffering  she  was  still  enduring, 
she  added,  "  but  I  have  been  refreshed,  and  the 
passage  of  Scripture  where  it  says,  '  thou  makesc 
the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice,' 
came  into  my  mind  with  a  sweetness  1  cannot  ex- 
press." She  then  said  that  the  morning  in  the 
text  seemed  to  her  to  mean  the  early  part  of  life, 
and  the  evening  the  close  of  it. 

She  often  spoke  of  the  peace  and  consolation  she 
had  found  in  having  lived  in  the  fear  of  her  Creator. 
A  night  or  two  before  her  departure,  on  her  saying 
she  thought  it  was  easier  for  her  to  leave  the  world 
than  for  those  who  had  children  to  part  with,  a 
friend  said,  "  there  are  many  who  love  thee  !"  On 
this  she  said  that  it  might  be  so,  and  that  would  be 
consummated  hereafter.  Near  her  end  with  great 
tenderness  she  expressed  her  belief  that  she  was 
passing  away,  and  added,  "  I  would  not  have  you 
troubled  ;  it  is  to  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory?' ' 

Her  death  took  place  Tenth  month  2nd,  1772, 
she  being  about  forty-eight  years  of  age. 


Antediluvian  Trees. — We  saw,  a  few  days  since, 
two  remarkable  specimens  of  petrified  trees  from 
Pike's  Peak.  They  belong  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
though  a  young  institution,  it  has  the  finest  and 
largest  specimens  of  the  antediluvian  forests  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  One  is  lost  in  his  own 
thoughts,  while  attempting  to  grasp  the  vast  revo- 
lutions which  have  past  over  our  planet  since  these 
immense  trees  grew. 

While  the  change  to  stone  is  complete,  the 
structure  of  the  wood  is  as  perfectly  preserved  as 
if  no  change  had  occurred.  The  petrifying  agent 
was  Silica,  and  it  may  be  seen  incrusting  some 
portions  of  the  surface  in  white  and  blue  globules. 

From  the  curvature  of  the  annual  rings  of 
growth,  we  judge  the  tree  from  which  these  speci- 
mens come,  to  have  been  at  least  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  their  number  and  thickness  indicate 
that  it  must  have  required  about  one  thousand  and 
six  hundred  years  to  grow  to  that  size.  The  larger 
specimen  of  the  two  is  over  nine  feet  in  circumfer- 
euce  at  the  base,  on  which  it  stands  nearly  erect, 
and  is  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  weighs  one 
ton  and  a  half  (3000  pounds.)  The  other  speci- 
men is  nearly  as  long,  weighing  half  as  much,  and 
is  nearly  uniform  in  size  from  end  to  end,  while 
the  larger  specimen  tapers  from  the  base  to  about 
half  the  size  at  the  top. 

The  species  to  which  these  wonderful  specimens 
belong,  has  probably  been  long  extinct,  but  they 
appear  to  resemble  very  closely,  in  every  respect, 
the  California  redwood  ;  and  for  a  public  institu- 
tion of  learning  they  constitute  a  most  beautiful 
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an'l  lasting  monument  of  the  primeval  forest  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  are  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  curious  aud  the  scientific. — 
Chicago  Tribune, 


Selected. 

DON'T  RUN  IN  DEBT. 
Don't  run  in  debt,  never  mind,  never  mind, 

If  your  clothes  are  faded  and  torn  ; 
Fix  'em  up,  make  them  do,  it  is  better  far, 

Than  to  have  the  heart  weary  and  worn. 

Who'll  love  you  more  for  the  cut  of  your  hat, 

Or  your  ruff,  or  the  tie  of  your  shoe  ? 
The  shape  of  your  vest,  or  your  boots  or  cravat, 

If  they  know  you're  in  debt  for  the  new? 

There's  no  comfort,  I  tell  you,  in  walking  the  street 
In  tine  ciothes,  if  you  know  you're  in  debt, 

And  feel  that  some  tradesman  perchance  you  may  meet, 
Who  will  sneer,  "They're  not  paid  for  yet." 

Good  friend,  let  me  beg  of  you,  don't  run  in  debt, 

If  the  chairs  and  the  sofas  are  old; 
They  will  fii  your  back  better  than  any  new  set, 

Unless  they  are  paid  for  with  gold. 

If  the  house  is  too  small,  draw  closer  together, 

Keep  it  warm  with  a  hearty  good  will; 
A  big  one,  unpaid  for,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 

Will  send  to  your  warm  heart  a  chill. 

Don't  run  in  debt  now,  dear  girls;  take  the  hint ; 

If  the  fashions  have  changed  since  last  season, 
Old  Nature  is  out  in  the  very  same  lint, 

And  old  Nature,  we  think,  has  some  reason. 

Just  say  to  your  friends,  that  you  cannot  afford 
To  spend  time  to  keep  up  with  the  fashions  ; 

That  your  purse  is  too  light,  and  your  honour  too  bright, 
To  be  tarnished  by  such  silly  passions. 

Gents,  don't  run  in  debt;  let  your  friends,  if  they  can, 
Have  their  horses,  fine  feathers,  and  flowers; 

But,  unless  they  are  paid  for,  be  more  of  a  man 
Than  to  envy  the  sunshiny  hours. 

If  you've  money  to  spare,  I  have  nothing  to  say; 

Spend  your  pounds  and  your  pence  as  you  please; 
But  mind  you,  the  man  who  his  note  has  to  pay, 

Is  the  man  who  is  never  at  ease. 

Kind  husband,  now  don't  run  in  debt  any  more  ; 

'Twill  fill  your  wife's  cup  full  of  sorrow, 
To  know  that  a  neighbour  will  call  at  your  door 

With  a  bill  you  must  settle  to-morrow. 

0,  take  my  advice,  it  is  good,  it  is  true; 

But,  lest  you  may  some  of  you  doubt  it, 
I'll  whisper  a  secret  now,  seeing  'tis  you  ; 

I've  tried  it,  and  know  all  about  it. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Let  Divine  Love  Spread  and  Prevail. 
There  is  doubtless  a  large  number  of  Friends 
distributed  through  all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  who 
desire  the  prosperity  of  the  Truth,  in  whom  divine 
love  prevails,  leading  them  to  seek  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  brethren  and  sisters,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  strengthen  the  bond  of  christian  fellowship 
which  subsists  in  the  household  of  faith.  The 
breaches  of  the  unity  which  once  subsisted  in  our 
Society,  ought  to  increase  the  fervency  of  the  living 
members,  to  labour  aud  breathe  in  spirit  for  the 
gathering  back  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  those  who 
have  falleu  in  vsith  the  world,  and  are  strangers  to 
the  cementiug  and  humbling  efficacy  of  the  love  of 
God,  overspreading  and  coutritiug  their  hearts. 
"W  here  the  loss  of  this  love  has  made  way  for  the 
reception  of  wrong  principles  and  practice,  pleading 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  with  a  brother  or  sister, 
who  has  lost  the  true  vision,  may  reach  the  witness 
in  them,  draw  from  error,  and  would  yield  far 
more  peace  to  the  faithful  labourer,  than  talking 
about  these  defects  to  other  persons.  Where  it 
was  known  that  this  restoring,  uniting  disposition 
was  at  work  indifferent  parts,  to  heal  t lie  breaches, 
and  to  stop  the  spreading  of  divisions,  the  example 
of  such  christiau  labourers  would  extend  its  har- 


monizing influence,  and  tend  to  enlist  others  in  the 
same  good  cause.  As  individuals  in  the  smaller 
meetings  were  brought  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  come  into  true  fellowship,  the  way  would  gra- 
dually open  for  the  reunion  of  larger  meetings,  the 
benefits  of  religious  association  would  afresh  spring 
up,  and  the  joy  and  peace  which  is  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  would,  we  might  hope,  be  diffused  through- 
out the  body  at  large. 

In  the  course  of  their  travels,  some  ministers 
have  been  instrumental  in  removing  differences, 
and  restoring  love  and  unity  between  offended 
parties,  of  which  John  Richardson  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instances  in  his  own  experience.  He  says, 
"  After  the  Lord  had  healed  me,  he  sent  me 
forth  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  first 
journey  I  took  was  into  Lincolnshire ;  aud  through 
Coventry  to  Warwick,  to  see  William  Dewsbury. 
One  thing  is  remarkable ;  in  giving  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  particular  towns  and  places  I  had 
passed  through,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  what 
way  I  came,  I  mentioned  Coventry,  which  was 
the  last  aud  the  worst ;  for  some  of  the  rude 
people  flung  stones  at  me  with  great  violence,  as  I 
was  speaking  in  the  meeting,  so  that  had  the  Lord 
suffered  them  to  hit  me,  they  might  have  spoiled 
me;  but  my  faith  in  the  Lord,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Truth,  bore  up  my  mind  above  the  fear  of  what 
wicked  men  could  do  to  me.  After  William  had 
heard  my  account,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  and 
said,  thou  must  go  back  again  to  Coventry.  I  ap- 
peared unwilling  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  I 
thought  I  had  cleared  myself  of  that  people;  se- 
condly, I  thought  it  not  safe  to  run  into  the  dan- 
ger of  suffering,  unless  I  was  satisfied  the  Lord  re- 
quired it  of  me.  But  William  was  positive,  and  said 
1  must  go,  for  there  was  a  service  for  me  to  do  there. 
Upon  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  matter,  and 
seeking  to  the  Lord  to  know  his  will  in  it,  I  found 
my  way  clear  to  go,  and  I  had  some  service  and 
good  satisfaction,  and  left  Friends  nearer  to  one  an- 
other than  when  I  first  met  them ;  for  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding  amongst  some  Friends  in 
that  city." 

This  labour  was  a  blessing  to  the  members  of 
that  meeting,  and  no  doubt  brought  its  reward  to 
him.  On  coming  to  Tamworth,  he  found  there 
was  a  difference,  especially  between  two  Friends, 
who  had  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  meet- 
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ing.  He  says,  "  I  felt  it  upon  me  to  go  to  one  of 
them,  and  warn  him  of  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
envy  ;  for  if  he  gave  way  to  it,  it  would  eat  out  his 
love  to  Friends  aud  Truth,  and  he  would  decline 
meetings,  and  come  to  nought,  and  turn  his  back 
ou  the  Truth,  which  came  to  be  fulfilled  as  I  after- 
wards heard,  for  he  became  a  loose  man,  and  listed 
himself  to  be  a  soldier."  These  cases  convey  in- 
struction and  warning;  one  party  received  the  de- 
signed benefit  of  faithful  labour,  aud  though  the 
other  resisted  the  proffered  help  aud  couusel  for 
his  preservation,  the  honest  messenger  had  his  re- 
ward, and  was  clear  of  his  downfall.  "Brethren, 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  he  tempted." 


The  Marvels  of  a  Seed. — Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered how  wonderful  a  thing  the  seed  of  a  plant 
is  ?  It  is  the  miracle  of  miracles.  God  said,  "  Let 
there  be  plants  yielding  seed  ;"  and  it  is  further 
added,  "each  one  alter  his  kind." 

The  great  naturalist,  Cuvier,  thought  that  the 
<_'erms  of  all  past,  present,  aud  future  generations 
of  seed  were  contained,  one  within  the  other,  as  if 
packed  in  a  succession  of  boxes.  Other  learned 
men  have  explained  this  mystery  in  a  different  way. 
But  what  signify  all  their  explanations  ?    Let  them 


explain  it  as  they  will,  the  wonder  remains  the 
same,  and  we  must  look  upon  the  reproduction  of 
the  seed  as  a  continual  miracle. 

Is  there  upon  earth  a  machine,  is  there  a  palace, 
is  there  even  a  city,  which  contains  so  much  that 
is  wonderful  as  is  enclosed  in  a  single  little  seed 
— one  grain  of  corn,  one  little  brown  apple-seed, 
one  small  seed  of  a  tree,  picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a 
sparrow  for  her  little  ones,  the  smallest  of  a  poppy 
or  a  blue-bell,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds  that  are  so 
small  that  they  float  about  in  the  air  invisible  to 
our  eyes  ?  Ah  !  there  is  a  world  of  marvel  and 
brilliant  beauties  hidden  in  each  of  these  tiny  seeds. 
Consider  their  immense  number,  the  perfect  separa- 
tion of  the  different  kinds,  their  power  of  life  and 
resurrection,  and  their  wonderful  fruitfulness. 

Consider  first  their  number.  About  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Linnseus,  who 
has  been  called  "  the  father  of  botany,"  reckoned 
about  8,000  different  kinds  of  plants;  and  he  then 
thought  that  the  whole  number  existing  could  not 
much  exceed  10,000.  But  a  hundred  years  after 
him,  M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  described  40,000 
kinds  of  plants,  and  he  supposed  it  possible  that 
the  number  might  even  amount  to  100,000. 

Well,  let  me  ask  you,  Have  these  100,000  kinds 
of  plants  ever  failed  to  bear  the  right  seed  ?  Have 
they  ever  deceived  us  ?  Has  a  seed  of  wheat  ever 
yielded  barley,  or  a  seed  of  a  poppy  grown  up  into 
a  sunflower?  Has  a  sycamore  tree  ever  sprung 
from  an  acorn,  or  a  beach  tree  from  a  chesnut? 
A  little  bird  may  carry  away  the  small  seed  of  a 
sycamore  in  its  beak  to  feed  its  nestlings,  and  on 
the  way  may  drop  it  ou  the  ground.  The  tiny 
seed  may  spring  up  and  grow  where  it  fell,  unnotic- 
ed, and  sixty  years  after  it  may  become  a  magni- 
ficent tree,  under  which  the  flocks  of  the  valley  and 
their  shepherds  may  rest  in  the  shade. 

Consider  next  the  wonderful  power  of  life  and 
resurrection  bestowed  on  the  seeds  of  plants,  so 
that  they  may  be  preserved  from  year  to  year,  and 
even  from  century  to  century. 

Let  a  child  put  a  few  seeds  in  a  drawer  and  shut 
them  up,  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  when  his  hair 
is  white  and  his  steps  tottering,  let  him  take  oue  of 
these  seeds  and  sow  it  in  the  ground,  and  soon  after 
he  will  see  it  spring  up  into  new  life,  and  become 
a  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful  plant. 

M.  Jouannet,  relates  that  in  the  year  1835, 
several  old  Celtic  tombs  were  discovered  near  Ber- 
gorac.  Under  the  head  of  each  of  the  dead  bodies 
there  was  found  a  small  square  stone  or  brick,  with 
a  hole  in  it,  containing  a  few  seeds,  which  had  been 
placed  there  beside  the  dead  by  the  heathen  friends, 
who  had  buried  them,  perhaps  1,500  or  1,700  years 
before.  These  seeds  were  carefully  sowed  by  those 
who  found  them.  What  was  seen  to  spring  from 
the  dust  of  the  dead?  Beautiful  sun-flowers,  blue 
corn  flowers,  aud  clover,  bearing  blossoms  as  bright 
and  sweet  as  those  which  are  woven  into  wreaths 
by  the  merry  children  now  playing  in  our  fields. 

Some  years  ago,  a  vase,  hermetically  sealed,  was 
found  in  a  mummy-pit  in  Egypt,  by  the  English 
traveller,  Wilkinson,  who  sent  it  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  librarian  there,  having  uufortuuately 
broken  it,  discovered  in  it  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
aud  one  or  two  peas,  old,  wrinkled,  aud  as  hard  as 
stone.  The  peas  were  planted  carefully  under  glass 
on  the  fourth  of  June,  1844,  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days  these  were  seen  to  spring  up  into  new 
life.  They  had  been  buried  probably  about  3,000 
years  ago,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Moses,  aud  had 
slept  all  that  long  time,  apparently  dead,  yet  still 
living  iu  the  dust  of  the  tomb.  —  Gaussen. 


Wor  dly  pride  aud  spiritual  pride  are  alike 
detestable. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Will  tbe  editor  please,  if  it  meet  his  approba- 
tion, to  insert  in  "  The  Friend"  the  inclosed,  taken 
from  the  collection  known  as  "Kendall's  Letters." 


l:  Eleventh  mo.  7th,  1800. 
"Esteemed  Friend, — The  ingenuous  manner  in 
which  I  found  the  hints  I  lately  ventured  to  give 
thee  were  received,  induces  me  to  throw  before  thee 
some  thoughts  which  have  at  times  struck  me,  re- 
specting  the  dangers  that  await  ministers  in  our 
Society,  more  especially  the  young,  and  shall  I 
add,  those  of  thy  sex.    I  think  it  possible,  at  least, 
in  the  first  place,  that  an  honest  and  grateful  de- 
sire to  bear  testimony  to  the  Lord's  goodness  in 
his  tender  and  fatherly  dealings  with  his  poor 
children  in  this  state  of  probation,  may  carry  some 
forward  into  an  office  unto  which,  in  its  more  so- 
lemn and  important  services,  they  were  never 
called  or  qualified  ;  and  this  is  more  peculiarly 
likely,  when  a  fresh  sense  of  mercies  received  may 
raise  this  language  in  the  soul,  '  What  shall  I  ren- 
der unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?    Surely,  I 
it i  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  graciously  handed 
me,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Hav- 
ing thus  stepped  forward  on  motives  of  gratitude 
and  obedience,  the  fear  of  looking  back  after  put- 
ting our  hand  to  the  plough,  may  rather  tend  to 
push  forward,  while  tenderness  in  the  minds  of 
some  Friends,  and  want  of  judgment  in  others,  may 
have  precluded  all  plain  dealing,  and  the  whole- 
some advice  of  true  eldership.    Thus,  where  only 
a  little  incense  from  '  the  fields  of  offering,'  when 
the  dews  of  Hermon  have  refreshed  the  breathing 
plants,  might  be  looked  for,  the  works  ot  an  apos- 
j  tie  may  be  attempted,  and  the  result  is  evident. 
I  The  sacred  cause  is  not  promoted  ;  nay,  worse,  it 
is  injured,  and  those  who  love  it  above  all  things, 
are  wounded  :  wounded,  too,  in  the  house  of  their 
friends,  where  wounds  are  most  deeply  felt.  To 
those  also  who  may  have  been  rightly  called, 
there  is  great  need  of  suspecting  the  possibility  of 
deception,  especially  if  of  sanguine  temperament, 
and  the  mind  apt  to  take  lofty  excursions,  in  the 
dangerous  regions  of  imagination.    There  is  a  ju- 
dicious remark  of  some  unknown  writer  on  this 
head,  of  which  I  took  a  copy,  and  it  is  at  thy  ser- 
vice.   '  There  is  no  faculty  of  the  soul  more  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  our  ever  active  enemy,  at 
least,  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  them,  than  the 
imagination  ;  its  nature  is  so  restless  and  ungo- 
verDable,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  of  a  well  regu- 
lated mind,  and  the  assiduous  use  of  all  the  wea- 
pons of  our  warfare,  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  keep- 
ing it  in  that  degree  of  subordination,  which  is 
necessary  for  repelling  the  enemy's  assaults.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  this  disadvantage,  the  mind  is 
much  unfurnished  with  knowledge,  the  judgment 
weak,  and  the  temper  sanguine,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  father  of  lies  should  rule  in  the  imagina- 
tion.'   But  by  all  this,  1  am  not  desiring  to  dis- 
courage what  is  right,  and  am  fully  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  way  yet  cast  up,  wherein  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
shall  not  err;  and  that  if  the  eye  be  single,  and 
the  heart  attentive  to  the  simple  path  of  duty,  the 
whole  body  will  be  filled  with  light  sufficient  for 
the  duties  required.    What  I  wish  to  enforce  is, 
that  in  teachers,  as  fully,  (if  not  more  so,)  as  in 
hearers,  great  watchfulness,  care,  and  fear,  with 
great  simplicity  of  soul,  are  required.     *     *  * 
With  nothing  nut  good-will  to  the  best  and  most 
glorious  cam-.e,  do  1  thus  write;  I  hope  thou  wilt 
Dot  misconceive  me,  for  truly  do  I  desire  that 
Zion's  light  may  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  her 
salvation  as  a  lamp  thatburneth;  that  the  bene- 
ficial light  thu-;  handed  to  the  weary  traveller,  may 


lead  him  safely  on  his  journey,  and  to  the  city  of 
the  great  King. 

I  am  thy  real  friend,  R.  G." 


Grafting  the  Grapie. — In  the  February  number 
of  the  Genessee  Farmer,  we  find  the  following  ar 
tide,  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Miller,  of  Clamdale 
Nursery,  near  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  which  we 
deem  valuable  at  this  time.  As  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  got  away  from  the  stock  to 
be  grafted  upon,  clean  away  from  around  the 
stem,  two  three  inches  deep,  saw  or  cut  off  the 
vine  smooth ;  then  prepare  your  graft,  (which 
should  have  been  cut  from  the  vine  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter.)  If  your  stock  is  thick,  say 
one  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  cut  out  a  wedge  to 
correspond  with  the  wedge  on  the  graft ;  if  the 
stocli  be  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  di 
ameter,  then  merely  split  down  clean,  as  in  the 
usual  way  of  cleft  grafting,  but  if  the  graft  be  not 
held  firmly,  it  is  well  to  tie  around  the  split  with  a 
bit  of  matting  or  strong  thread,  which  will  rot  off 
before  doing  any  damage.  When  you  have  inserted 
the  graft,  draw  the  earth  in,  and  press  firmly 
around  the  joint  where  operated  upon,  and  up  to, 
and  barely  exposing  the  bud,  filling  it  with  dry 
mould,  if  the  earth  be  wet.  Use  no  cement  what- 
ever ;  I  believe  it  is  a  great  evil.  Be  sure  to  cover 
your  graft  with  loose  straw,  or  some  kind  of  rub- 
bish that  will  not  pack  tight;  this  is  to  keep  the 
frost  from  hoisting  out  the  graft,  in  case  freezing 
occurs  afterward,  which  frequently  is  the  case,  as 
I  have  grafted  in  February  sometimes,  as  well  as 
to  shade  the  bud  and  keep  the  air  off  somewhat — 
a  necessary  precaution.  When  the  graft  begins  to 
grow,  the  natural  or  stock  suckers  must  be  kept 
down,  or  they  will  soon  rob  the  graft.  I  have 
usually  succeeded  in  this  way  with  about  eighty 
per  cent.,  while  I  hear  universal  complaints  of 
failure.  For  root  grafting  in  the  house,  my  best 
success  has  been  obtained  when  done  in  the  saddle 
mode — and  this  done  late  in  the  spring  when  the 
vines  begin  to  grow.  One  important  part  has  al- 
most been  overlooked.  You  must  select  stocks  of 
nearly  similar  wood;  for  instance,  Delaware  will 
hardly  take  at  all  on  a  rank  fox,  while  upon 
Clinton  and  our  wild  frost  grape  it  takes  very  freely. 
Almost  any  kind  will  take  upon  Isabella. — Late 
Paper. 

Keep  in  the  Simplicity. — I  believe  myself  called 
upou  to  bear  an  open,  unequivocal,  unflinching  tes- 
timony, not  only  against  all  pride,  extravagance, 
ostentation  and  excess,  but  also  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner against  all  the  secret,  insinuations  and  covered 
appearances,  under  which  they  are  creeping  in,  and 
growing  up  amongst  us  as  a  Society.  1  have  for 
years  believed,  that  the  declension  amongst  Friends 
from  the  true  staudard  of  simplicty  is  great;  and 
I  am  of  the  mind,  that  if  they  had  diligently  heark- 
ened unto,  and  implicity  obeyed  the  dictates  of  best 
Wisdom,  they  would  have  been  led  to  "  apply  all 
the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended."  I  believe  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  live  in  such  an  humble,  plain,  homely,  sim- 
ple manner,  as  that  neither  in  the  furniture,  food, 
or  clothing  used,  any  misapplication  of  the  gifts  of 
Divine  Providence  may  be  admitted  or  encouraged. 

TJve  Way  Christ  Reigns. — The  will  of  God  is 
ever  best  for  us ;  and  I  am  beyond  a  doubt  con- 
firmed, that  every  attempt  to  escape  from  what  He 
appo  tits,  and  each  impatient  thought  or  motion  un- 
der it,  but  adds  to  our  affliction;  and  that,  until 
we  bow  without  reserve,  and  without  an  inward 
murmur,  to  the  all-righteous  sway  of  His  sceptre  in 
aud  over  us,  wo  shall  remain,  in  some  degree,  un- 


happy, and  in  pains.  But  when  all  within  us  bows, 
the  work  is  cut  short ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  own  His 
hand  in  all ;  in  all  we  kiss  the  rod.  Then  He  who 
hath  appointed  it,  most  sweetly  reigns. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  29,  1362. 


War  continues  to  desolate  our  country,  and  de- 
prave the  morals  of  the  people.  Victory  stimulates 
the  loyal  portion  of  the  community  to  renewed 
exertions  to  obtain  a  final  triumph  over  all  armed 
opposition  to  the  government ;  while  defeat  in- 
flames the  evil  passions  of  the  rebels,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  numerical  and  material  weakness, 
their  hatred  towards  the  free  States  appears  to 
augment,  and  urges  them  into  the  infatuated  policy 
of  destroying  their  own  property,  and  thus  cutting 
of  their  only  resources,  lest  they  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  they  are  determined  to  consider 
as  their  enemies. 

In  the  present  state  of  excitement  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  wide-spread  passion  for  the  bloody 
arbitrament  of  the  sword  in  this  quarrel,  there 
seems  little  room  for  Friends  to  do  more  than 
meekly  and  unyieldingly  maintain  their  peaceable 
principles  in  conversation  and  example ;  striving, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  enabled,  to  extend  the  feel- 
ings of  good-will  and  conciliation,  which  become 
the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  There  is  great 
loss  sustained  by  allowing  the  mind  to  become 
engrossed  or  unsettled  by  the  military  movements 
and  exploits  of  the  day,  or  to  imbibe  the  feelings  of 
hostility  and  revenge  which  so  generally  prevail 
towards  those  who  have  risen  up  in  rebellion 
against  the  government.  Friends  are  especially 
called  on  in  this  serious  juncture,  to  seek  for  abi- 
lity to  walk  consistently  with  their  high  vocation  ; 
ever-bearing  in  mind  that  according  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  apostle,  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one 
word,  even  in  this  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself;  and  that  this  love  cannot  exist  where 
men  are  in  the  spirit  of  war,  seeking  to  take  each 
other's  lives,  and  to  do  each  other  all  the  damage 
they  can  inflict,  aud  that  it  will  not  allow  of  our 
rejoicing  in  the  murderous  triumph  ot  the  battle 
field. 

An  upright,  faithful  support  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  us  into  much 
mental  conflict,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  may 
even  expose  us  to  danger  ;  but  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  trodden  the  narrow  way  before  us, 
teaches,  that  in  the  discipline  of  the  human  heart, 
He  who  alone  knows  its  deceitfulness,  not  unfre- 
quently  sees  meet  to  employ  affliction,  and  per- 
mits his  devoted  child  to  feel  as  though  the  tide  of 
adversity  set  strongly  against  him  ;  so  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  Divine  will  would  seem  to  involve, 
suffering,  losses,  and  dangers  which  he  cannot 
escape.  But  resignation  is  his  duty,  and  a  firm 
reliance  that  He  who  calls  for  the  test  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  knows  the  motive  to  action,  will,  in  his' 
almighty  power  and  his  fatherly  pity,  provide  for 
every  exigency,  and  cause  all  things  eventually  to 
work  together  for  his  good.  Much  is  said  about 
ove  of  country,  and  in  praise  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  die  in  its  defence ;  but  he  is  the  true 
patriot  whose  humble,  blameless  life,  and  fervent, 
effectual  prayers,  rise  as  a  sweet  memorial  before 
the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  draw  down 
the  regard  and  blessing  of  Him  who  ruleth  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men ;  moving  him  in  pity  to  the  work- 
manship of  his  hand,  to  restrain  the  wrath  of 
wicked  men,  to  stay  the  scourge  of  war,  and  permit 
the  land  once  more  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  peace. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  9th  inst.  The 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the  United  States  had 
been  discussed  in  Parliament.  It  was  condemned  by 
some  of  the  speakers  for  its  alleged  inefficiency,  and  it 
was  asserted  that  the  only  prospect  of  bringing  about 
a  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  the  recognition  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  great  European  Powers,  of  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Solicitor- 
General  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  maintain,  as  they  had  hitherto  done, 
strict  and  impartial  neutrality  between  the  contending 
parties.  With  regard  to  the  blockade,  its  efficiency  must 
be  judged  by  Great  Britain  by  those  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished j  urists,  and  which  had  invariably  been  acted 
on  when  questions  of  blockade  had  arisen.  England 
had  as  strong  an  interest  as  any  country  in  the  world 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  blockade  by  a  belligerent 
power,  and  she  was  bound  to  exercise  the  greatest  cau- 
tion before  she  took  any  course  which  might  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  value  of  maritime  supremacy,  that 
great  arm  on  which  her  independence  and  strength  had 
been  established.  He  also  quoted  numerous  precedents 
to  show  that  the  present  blockade  was  as  efficient  as 
other  blockades  had  been  in  former  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  both  of  international  law  and  of 
the  principles  of  neutrality  to  break  it.  The  Solicitor- 
General  spoke  earnestly  and  ably,  and  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 

The  steamer  Annie  Shields  had  arrived  at  Queens- 
town,  having  run  the  blockade  of  Wilmington,  N.  0., 
with  a  cargo  of  rosin,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

The  London  money  market  was  easy,  and  the  rates  of 
interest  low.  The  arrivals  of  specie  from  Australia  and 
other  quarters,  during  the  previous  week,  had  amounted 
to  $6,000,000.  American  securities  were  in  demand,  at 
advancing  rates. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  without  material 
change.  Fair  New  Orleans  was  quoted  at  I4d. ;  Uplands, 
13d.  Stock  in  port,  440,000  bales,  including  166,000 
American.    Breadstuff's  dull,  and  prices  declining. 

Three  Dags  Later. — There  had  been  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  respecting  the  American  blockade.  It 
was  similar  in  character  to  that  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  John  Russell  sustained  the  neutrality  po- 
licy of  the  Government.  He  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  proofs  adduced  by  Lord  Campbell  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  blockade,  recounted  the  efforts  by  which  the 
United  States  had  sought  to  render  it  effective,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  want  of  cotton  in  our  own  markets,  and 
the  deficiency  of  our  manufactured  goods  in  the  Confe- 
derate States,  were  the  best  test  that  the  blockade  was  not 
an  empty  proclamation.  As  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  vessels  which  had  eluded  the  blockading  squadrons, 
much  exaggeration  existed,  many  of  the  vessels  which 
had  run  the  blockade  being  only  coasters  of  small 
draught,  running  from  creek  to  creek. 

United  States. — Congress. — Much  time  has  been  oc- 
cupied latterly  in  speech-making,  with  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  business  of  legislation.  The  tax  bill  has 
been  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
its  different  items  being  closely  scrutinized.  The  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Senate. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  417. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  296  ;  of  consump- 
tion, 52. 

Southern  Items. — Secession  newspapers  now  very  sel- 
dom reach  the  North.  It  is,  however,  ascertained,  that 
great  alarm  exists  in  Richmond  since  the  retreat  of  the 
rebel  army  from  Manassas.  The  citizens  were  gather- 
ing up  their  valuables  for  a  timely  flight,  but  were  slop- 
ped by  the  military  authorities,  who  have  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  The  Memphis  Appeal,  contains  a  des- 
patch from  Richmond,  dated  the  11th  inst.,  stating  that 
President  Davis  is  coming  West  soon,  and  urging  the 
people  to  rally  to  his  standard.  Ammunition  is  said  to 
be  plenty  at  Memphis,  but  there  is  n  scarcity  of  good 
fire-arms.  Pikes  were  being  made  in  great  numbers,  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  M  my  Union  men  had  left  Mem- 
phis, abandoning  their  property  to  be  confiscated.  The 
railroads  terminating  at . Memphis  were  being  connected, 
so  that  all  the  rolling  stock  of  the  roads  can  be  sent 
flown  to  New  Orleans,  when  it  becomes  necessary.  The 
New  Orleans  Crescent  of  the  11th,  notices  the  prevalent 
disposition  to  invest  in  the  great  staples,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses ;  9000  hhds.  of  the  former  and  5000  barrels  of  the 
latter  having  recently  changed  hands.  It  is  hinted  that 
a  desire  to  gel  rid  of  the  Confederate  currency  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  movement,  some  parties  being  apprehen- 
sive that  the  city  may  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
U.  S.  government. 


War  News. — Certain  newspapers  having  persisted  in 
the  publication  of  military  details,  in  violation  of  the 
orders  of  the  War  department,  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
ordered  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties,  and  a  special 
court  martial  to  be  held  at  Washington,  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  the  offenders.  The  editors  of  three  jour- 
nals, (two  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Boston,)  have,  it  is 
stated,  been  arrested  for  trial. 

The  War. — New  Mexico. — From  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Gazette,  it  would  seem  that  the  U.  S.  troops 
had  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  late  engagement.  Six  re- 
giments of  Federal  troops  have  been  ordered  from  Fort 
Scott  to  assist  in  driving  the  rebels  out  of  the  territory. 
Arkansas. — At  the  latest  dates,  the  army  of  Gen.  Curtis 
remained  near  the  great  battle  field  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  State.  The  prisoners  taken  have 
been  sent  under  an  escort  to  St.  Louis.  The  rebel  force, 
in  the  vicinity,  under  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  was  still 
formidable  in  numbers.  A  considerable  body  of  rebels 
who  were  posted  at  Salem,  Fulton  county,  were  recently 
attacked  and  routed  by  some  U.  S.  troops  from  Missouri. 
Many  of  the  rebels  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  others 
taken  prisoners.  Blissouri. — The  rebel  position  at  Is- 
land No.  10  on  the  Mississippi,  is  found  to  be  very  strong. 
The  flotilla  of  gun  and  mortar  boats  commanded  by 
Com.  Foote,  had  not,  in  a  week's  time,  made  much  im- 
pression, and  it  was  thought  the  attempt  would  scarcely 
succeed  without  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force.  The 
river  banks  at  that  place  are  at  present  overflowed. 
Tennessee. — A  large  body  of  U.  S.  troops  has  advanced 
to  Savannah,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
main  army  of  the  rebels  was  concentrated  near  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  where  it  is  reported  about  50,000  were  col- 
lected, under  the  command  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  The 
Memphis  Appeal  expects  Gen.  Beauregard  will  soon  per- 
fect the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army,  and 
largely  increase  its  numbers.  A  special  agent  of  the 
Post-office  department  acting  in  Tennessee  and  the  bor- 
der of  Kentucky,  reports  as  follows  :  "  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  wherever  I  have  been,  that  there  is  a  strong  desire 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  mails,  and  willingness 
among  the  people  to  return  to  their  allegiance."  Ken- 
tucky.— About  5000  rebels  having  entrenched  themselves 
on  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  near  Pouud 
Gap,  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  Gen.  Garfield  ascended 
the  mountain  with  a  force  of  infantry,  to  disperse  tbem. 
The  rebels  fled  as  soon  as  the  attack  commenced,  aban- 
doning everything,  and  made  good  their  escape  into 
Virginia.  Virginia. — On  the  23d  inst.,  an  engagement 
took  place  about  four  miles  from  Winchester,  between 
the  U.  S.  forces  and  the  rebel  army  commanded  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  part  of  their  guns  and  800  prisoners.  Some  hundreds 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  North  Caro- 
lina.— Newbern,  N.  C,  has  been  taken  by  Gen.  Bnrnside, 
after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  537  of  the  Federal 
soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded.  About  200  rebels 
were  taken  prisoners.  Their  loss,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  U.  S.  troops,  as  the  rebels  were  protected  by  their 
entrenchments.  Gen.  Burnside  reports  the  capture  of 
46  heavy  guns,  18  pieces  of  light  artillery,  large  quan- 
tities of  ammunition,  &c.  together  with  a  number  of 
vessels  and  valuable  merchandise,  consisting  of  rosin, 
turpentine,  cotton,  &c.  Immediately  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Newbern,  Gen.  Burnside  sent  an  expedition  to 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  but  the  place  was  evacuated  before  the 
U.  S.  troops  arrived.  They  found  the  rebels  had  blown 
up  Fort  Macon  before  their  departure,  and  had  also 
burned  the  steamer  Nashville,  which  was  lying  in  the 
port.  Florida.— Gom.  Dupont,  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition from  Port  Royal,  has  taken  possession  of  St. 
Augustine  and  Jacksonville,  and  also  of  Fort  Marion. 
St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  Slates, 
having  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  first 
colonies  were  planted  in  Virginia.  These  places  were 
all  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  government  has 
now  entire  possession  of  East  Florida.  Louisiana. — 
Gen.  Butler's  expedition  of  land  and  naval  forces  has 
arrived  at  Ship  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. An  early  attempt  to  capture  New  Orleans  was 
anticipated  as  a  probable  occurrence. 

The  Markets,  .jr. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York— Red  wheat,  $1.35  a  $1.37  ; 
barley,  88  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  oats,  371  cts.  a  40  cts. ;  rye, 
80  cts.  a  82  cts.  ;  yellow  corn,  58~  cts.  a  60  cts.  The 
specie  held  by  the  New  York  banks,  has  increased  to 
over  $32,000,000.  Sales  of  gold  at  1}  a  1£  premium. 
The  money  market  easy,  the  rate  of  discount  being  from 
5.V  to  7  per  cent.  Philadelphia — Red  wheat,  $1  30  a 
Si  31  ;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.50;  rye,  70  cts. ;  yellow  corn, 
53  cts.  a  5  lets.;  oats,  30  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $5.00  a 
$5.37. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Israel  Buffinton,  agt.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol. 
35,  and  for  S.  Lincon,  P.  Tripp,  P.  Chace,  N.  Buffinton, 
M.  Chace,  M.  Buffinton,  and  Wm.  F.  Woods,  $2  each, 
vol.  35 ;  from  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  agt.,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  34,  for 
Jos.  Embree,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  34,  for  SI.  Stanley,  $2,  vol. 
35  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  O.,  for  Francis  Davis,  $5, 
to  6,  vol.  36,  for  Eli  Kennard,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  33  ;  from 
Ed.  H.  Wood,  D.  C,  $2,  vol.  35;  from  S.  Hobson,  agt., 
O.,  for  Jos.  Penrose,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  35. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day, 
the  4th  of  next  month,  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  Admis- 
sions meet  on  the  same  day  ;  the  former,  at  10  o'clock, 
and  the  latter,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same 
week. 

Third  month  19th,  1862.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  to  meet 
the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  2  and  4.30  p.  m.,  on 
Second-day  afternoon,  the  31st  instant. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school  at, 
West-Town  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  12th  of 
Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
send  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIR^S, 

(ON  THE  PHILAD.  AND  BALTIMORE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD.) 

The  Summer  Session  will  open  on  Second-day,  the 
5th  of  Fifth  month  next. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal, 
Third  mo.  5th,  1862.  West-Grove  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  First  month,  1862,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  East  Whiteland,  Chester  county,  Penna.,  Deby, 
wife  of  David  Cope;  a  beloved  member  and  elder  of 
Whiteland  Particular  and  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  bore  a  protracted 
illness  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation, manifesting  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of 
her  heavenly  Father  ;  and  though  (at  times)  her  suffer- 
ings were  very  great — never  was  heard  a  murmur  or 
complaint.  Frequent  and  fervent  were  her  supnlica- 
tions  to  be  released,  and  that  patience  might  be  granted 
to  the  end.  At  one  time  she  remarked,  "  I  have  nothino- 
to  boast  of  but  infirmities,  and  nothing  to  recommend 
me  to  His  mercy,  but  poverty."  Again:  "  De  ith  is  an 
honest  hour,  and  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  we 
must  live  godly  lives."  At  anot.er  time:  "The  only 
passport  to  a  peaceful  eternity  is  a  belief  in  the  Redeem- 
er of  men  ;  He  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was 
lost."  Toward  the  close,  her  spirit  was  one  of  almost 
constant  prayer,  and,  in  her  extreme  weakness,  could 
be  heard  her  little  petitions  of,  "  Dearest  Father,  take 
me  to  thyself;''  "Come,  Lord  Jesus;  come  quickly." 
She  exhorted  those  around  to  be  faithful  to  each  mani- 
fest duty,  and  assured  them  she  saw  nothing  in  her 
way  ;  "  no  cloud,  no  darkness  to  prevent  my  entrance 
into  the  better  land."  "Heaven  is  a  happy  home,  and 
the  grave  a  quiet  resting  place."  Thus  has  passed  away 
another  "Mother  in  Israel,"  and  while  we  mourn  for  the 
departed,  it  is  not  as  those  without  hope — having  the 
comforting  assurance  that  her  purified  spirit  has  been 
admitted  into  that  sacred  city,  "  not  one  of  whose  inha- 
bitants can  say,  I  am  sick." 

 ,  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  13th  of  Second  month, 

Hannah  Sykes;  an  esteemed  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  ;  well  known  in  this  city  where  she 
long  resided,  and  in  Burlington  county,  N.  j.,  of  which 
she  was  a  native.  Her  health  had  failed  some  months 
before  her  death.  Her  friends  who  were  with  her  some 
months  before,  and  at  the  time  of  her  close,  feel  a  com- 
fortable assurance  that  her  departure  was  in  peace. 

 ,  Second  mo.  19th,  1862,  in  Penn  township,  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  Esther,  wife  of  Samuel  Harvey;  a 
member  of  West  Grove  Particular  and  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  aged  nearly  eighty-two  years. 
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From  "  All  the  Year  Round." 

Earthquake  at  Mendoza. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  1861,  the 
town  of  Mendoza  lay  calmly,  quietly,  subsiding 
into  the  night,  as  she  had  done  every  evening  for 
more  than  two  centuries  past.  The  sun  had  long 
since  sunk  behind  the  Andes,  whose  lofty  snow- 
clad  peaks  no  longer  reflected  his  declining  rays. 
It  was  nearly  twenty  minutes  past  eight,  vespers 
were  just  over,  and  the  churches  poured  forth  their 
throng  of  worshippers  into  the  streets.  Mendoza 
was  never  a  busy  city  in  the  European  or  Buenos 
Ayrean  sense  of  the  word,  though  she  was  the  em- 
porium of  all  the  trade  between  Chili  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Provinces,  and  now  that  the  work  of  the 
day  was  over,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  perfect  calm  in  any  hive  of  men.  A  few  of 
the  shop-keepers  only  were  still  occupied,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  Arcade  of  Soto  Mayor,  where 
the  brilliant  paraffin  lamps  attracted  crowds  of 
ladies  to  make  purchases  in  preparation  for  the 
Holy  Week,  then  close  at  hand.  The  saloons  of 
the  Progress  Club  were  crowded  with  young  men, 
the  elite  of  the  city.  The  cafes  were  full,  their 
billiard  tables  all  occupied,  and  their  patios  (or 
central  court-yards  of  the  houses)  crowded  with 
citizens  taking  their  evening  cup  of  coffee,  and 
smoking  their  evening  cigar.  The  horses  on  the 
cab-stand  in  the  plaza  lazily  drooped  their  heads, 
knowing  their  day's  work  to  be  nearly  over.  And 
over  all,  the  moon,  then  entering  her  second  quar- 
ter, cast  long  shadows  over  the  streets,  and  silvered 
all  the  towers  and  the  domes. 

Twenty  minutes  past  eight. — There  seems  to  be 
a  loud  rumbling  as  of  a  heavy  cart  over  a  stony 
pavement.  Few  heed  it,  few  even  hear  it;  but 
some  Chilians,  men  from  the  land  of  earthquakes, 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  least  warning,  shout  "  An 
earthquake  !  an  earthquake  !"  as  they  rush  to  the 
centres  of  the  patios  and  the  street  corners.  They 
scarcely  get  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  walls 
around  them,  when  with  a  terrible  roar  the  earth 
heaves — once,  twice,  three  times — and  Mendoza  is 
not.  Where  Mendoza  had  been,  lies  a  sepulchre 
of  ruins  :  not  a  cry,  not  a  wail  breaks  the  con- 
tinued stillness  of  the  moonlit  night ;  every  voice 
is  hushed  in  terror  or  in  death.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand people  lie  uuder  the  mound  of  ruined  brick- 
work, dead,  dying,  or  grievously  hurt.  The  shocks 
continue  at  intervals  throughout  the  night,  and 


throughout  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  for  a 
month  and  more,  but  they  can  do  no  more  harm. 
That  first  awful  space  of  ten  seconds  sufficed  for 
perfect  ruin  ;  noming  was  left  standing,  not  a  house, 
not  a  wall,  not  even  a  stone  fence,  for  twenty 
leagues  around  the  city.  Men  standing  in  open 
spaces,  at  street  junctions,  in  large  patios,  in  the 
plazo,  or  on  the  alameda',  are  thrown  down,  and 
many  even  there  are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
houses.  Those  who  escape,  struck  dumb  and  pa- 
ralyzed with  terror,  remain  where  they  stood  as 
the  town  fell,  and  quake  with  dread.  Horses  and 
oxen  that  were  grazing  in  the  fields,  being  thrown 
down,  dare  not  rise  again  for  days,  till  custom  gives 
them  courage,  and  they  are  driven  by  hunger  to 
their  pasture.  The  earth  in  many  places  opens 
huge  gulfs4,  wherein  walls,  parts  of  houses,  wretched 
men  also,  are  swallowed  up.  The  canals  are  drain- 
ed, the  courses  of  the  rivers  altered,  and  lakes  and 
springs  rise  in  the  most  unaccustomed  places. 
When  after  the  first  shocks  the  few  survivors  mus- 
ter courage  to  look  about  them,  they  pick  their 
way  by  moonlight  over  masses  of  fallen  brickwork 
guided  by  the  moan  of  pain  which  now  first  begins 
to  proclaim  some  living  sufferer  below.  Here  is  an 
mmense  pile  of  rubbish  where  the  principal  street 
ran  by  the  Church  of  Santo  Domingo.  That  chief 
building  has  fallen  outwards,  and  hundreds  of  wor- 
shippers who  had  but  just  risen  from  prayer,  kneel- 
ing oq  the  marble  pavement  under  the  dome,  are 
there  killed — crushed  and  buried  beneath  the  great 
walls.  The  dealer,  thrown  out  into  the  street  from 
his  own  doorstep,  finds  speedy  death  under  the  fall 
of  his  own  bouse.  His  wife,  perhaps  crossing  the 
patio,  is  thrown  down,  but  escapes  with  a  few  slight 
bruises.  Her  children  were  all  within  ;  she  is  alone 
in  the  world,  childless  and  a  widow. 

The  governor  escapes  almost  by  a  miracle  ;  he 
steps  into  the  patio  to  bow  out  an  evening  visitor, 
his  house  tumbles  behind  him,  and  the  visitor  is 
buried  in  the  doorway,  but  the  host  escapes,  so 
stupefied  that  for  days  he  can  do  nothing.  More 
active  men  also  escape,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
shock  of  terror  is  past,  their  active  energies  send 
them  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  may  yet  be  saved. 
Thus  many,  cowering  down  in  angles  and  corners 
formed  by  beams  resting  on  ruined  walls,  and 
bridging  over  a  space  beneath,  are  dragged  up  to 
life  again.  Some  are  unhurt,  most  are  severely 
bruised,  and  many  have  bones  broken.  Quickly 
from  deep  down  under  the  brickwork,  the  wounded 
and  dying  are  dragged  out  by  scores  and  by  hun- 
dreds, and  are  laid  under  the  shady  trees  in  the 
plaza  and  in  the  alameda,  till  that  broad  prome- 
nade, the  pride  and  the  breathing  place  of  the  city, 
becomes  one  vast  open-air  hospital.  And  now  as 
the  moon  sets,  at  midnight,  come  troops  of  country 
people  from  the  suburbs.  To  help  in  the  work  of 
mercy  ?  No.  They  pass  on,  heedless  of  the  cry 
for  succour  from  the  wounded  and  dying  at  their 
feet;  they  come  to  tear  up  the  ruins  with  spades 
and  with  crowbars,  intent  only  on  plunder.  They 
dig  down  into  what  an  hour  or  two  before  were 
shop?  and  stores,  they  break  open  the  tills  and  the 
iron  chests  in  which  the  money  was  kept.  They 
dig  down  into  what  were  saloons  and  luxuriously 


furnished  boudoirs,  and  are  away  again  to  their 
low  wooden  huts  in  the  suburbs,  that  had  stood  the 
earthquake  shock,  laden  with  plunder  in  money, 
gilded  ornaments,  jewelry  and  rich  clothing.  These 
hidden,  again  they  grope  their  way  back  through 
the  thick  darkness  to  renew  their  heartless  task. 
A  glare  now  breaks  upon  the  darkness.  Where 
the  Arcade  stood,  the  rich  shops  of  the  city,  and  the 
boasted  Club-house,  paraffin  oil  was  burnt  in  abun- 
dance. The  lamps  were  all  smashed  in  the  ruin, 
but  the  burning  wicks  took  the  fire  down  with  them. 
French  silks,  Manchester  cottons,  Yorkshire  wool- 
ens and  rich  carpets,  soaked  in  the  spilt  oil,  be- 
come as  tinder,  and  the  fire  creeps  aloDg,  now 
smouldering  for  a  space,  now  leaping  up  into  flame, 
as  it  finds  a  vent  into  the  upper  air,  till  at  length 
it  bursts  forth  in  a  general  conflagration.  Woe  to 
those  buried  alive  under  these  ruins,  for  on  comes 
the  remorseless  fire,  and  there  are  none  to  stay  its 
course.  What  the  earthquake  has  left  the  fire  will 
destroy,  and  nothing  shall  be  left  of  the  old  city 
but  cinders  and  heaps  of  broken  brickwork.  Will 
they  not  help  now,  these  savages  from  the  suburbs  ? 
Yes,  they  will  help,  if  they  are  paid  for  it.  "  Help 
me  out,"  cried  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  head 
left  visible.  "  What  will  you  give  us?"  said  they. 
"  Two  dollars,  which  is  all  I  have  with  me."  "  Give 
us  six,  and  we  get  you  out."  "  I  have  not  so  much," 
said  the  poor  fellow.  "  Then,  you  may  stay  where 
you  are,"  and  they  pointed  mockingly  to  the  flames 
rapidly  approaching.  The  fire  rolled  on  and  on, 
aud  over  him,  and  when  it  had  passed  it  left  only 
undistinguishable  ashes.  Nine  of  one  family  were 
burned  to  death  for  want  of  aid  to  get  them  out; 
they  were  all  in  one  room,  and  the  roof  so  fell  that 
they  were  protected,  but  without  means  of  egress, 
until  the  ruins  were  removed.  Their  brother  was 
imbedded  near  them,  where  he  could  converse  with 
them,  and  also  speak  to  those  passing  near,  to  whom 
he  appealed  for  assistance.  At  last  somebody  got 
him  out.  Then  he  began  to  relieve  his  family,  but 
before  he  could  do  so  effectually,  the  flames  reached 
the  place  from  a  fire  raging  on  both  sides.  He 
remained  until  he  was  seriously  burnt,  encouraging 
his  family  with  hopes,  and  calling  for  assistance, 
but  none  came.  He  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave 
the  spot,  and  at  that  moment  he  could  distinctly 
hear  them  praying.  I  saw  the  remains  of  this 
family  when  they  were  clearing  away  the  rubbish. 
Nothing  was  left  but  a  large  mass  of  charred  bones. 
The  dead  and  those  who  were  maimed  and  could 
offer  no  resistance,  were  robbed  of  their  clothes, 
and  left  naked.  Many  people  were  got  out  alive 
several  days  afterwards.  One  man  was  found  alive 
after  being  sixteen  days  under  the  ruins;  he  died 
three  days  after  his  rescue. 

Dr.  Blancas,  who  wa3  despatched  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  immediately  on  receipt 
of  intelligence  of  the  catastrophe,  with  succors  for 
the  survivors,  thus  writes  to  General  Mitre,  the 
governor,  under  date  of  the  25th  of  April :  "  It  is 
impossible  to  paint  to  your  excellency  the  picture 
of  desolation  presented  by  this  unhappy  capital. 
At  a  distance  of  forty- two  leagues,  on  entering  the 
province,  the  traveller  first  sees  the  ravages  of  the 
earthquake  of  the  20th  of  March — fractured  walls 
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and  falleD  ranchos.    As  be  approaches  tbe  fallen 
city,  these  ravages  become  more  notable,  until  for 
a  radius  of  twenty  leagues  around,  not  a  house  is 
to  be  found,  not  a  fence  remains  standing,  one 
small  hermitage,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  district,  known  as  Guainayen,  alone  excepted. 
The  beauteous  city  of  Mendoza,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  alamedas  and  water-courses,  presents  a 
most  moving  spectacle,  that  of  an  immense  heap  of 
ruins  under  which  lie  buried  more  than  ten  thou 
sand  victims,  crushed,  suffocated,  or  burnt  on  that 
dreadful  night.    To  the  shock  followed  the  fire, 
and  to  this  the  plunder  by  the  mob ;  who,  by  reason 
of  tbe  nature  of  their  dwellings,  escaped  without 
injury.    More  than  two  thousand  wounded  were 
dug  out  from  under  the  ruins,  of  whom  a  great 
part  are  since  dead ;  there  are,  perhaps,  not  two 
hundred  persons  in  3Iendoza,  who  did  not  spend 
some  hours  or  days  beneath  the  ruins.    The  tales 
that  are  told  are  horrible.    The  inhabitants  are  at 
present  living  under  the  trees,  in  tents,  or  in  huts. 
The  shocks  yet  continue  daily.    The  great  earth- 
quike  of  the  20th  of  March  came  from  the  north- 
west, and  took  a  straight  course  of  twenty  leagues, 
terminating  at  the  city  of  Mendoza,  which  stretch- 
ed almost  due  north  and  south.    It  was  of  an  un- 
dulating character,  and  from  the  explorations  made 
by  the  English  geologist,  —  Forbes,  it  seems  that 
there  has  been  no  volcanic  eruption,  but  an  ejec 
tion  of  a  great  quantity  of  gases  along  the  Sierra, 
and  near  to  the  place  called  Uspallata,  where  there 
are  great  gulfs  in  the  earth,  and  large  masses  of 
rock  have  been  torn  from  their  base.    In  some  of 
these  wide,  deep  gulfs,  which  may  be  seen  in  seve- 
ral parts,  a  dark-looking  water  flows,  and  in  one 
of  them  a  sort  of  lake  has  been  formed,  more  than 
three  hundred  metres  long  by  fifty  wide." 

A  survivor  thus  describes  his  escape :  "  We  felt 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  fled  to  the  street, 
I  being  the  last.    As  I  reached  the  door  of  the 
office,  the  earth  gave  so  violent  a  shake,  that  the 
shop  and  office  fell  together,  shutting  me  in  between 
the  walls  lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  suffering  from 
the  continual  shocks,  and  having  no  outlet.  As 
soon  as  the  shocks  ceased,  gaining  strength  from 
my  fears,  I  made  every  exertion  to  move  away  the 
bricks  which  covered  the  door;  I  succeeded  in 
turning  over  two  bricks,  and  making  an  opening,  by 
which  I  got  out  with  much  difficulty.    What  hor- 
ror!    So  soon  as  I  stood  upon  the  ruins,  I  looked 
over  the  city  by  moonlight;  everything  was  in  the 
dust,  even  the  churches;  not  one  house  remained 
standing.    Crossing  the  ruins  towards  my  house,  to 
see  if  I  could  save  my  family,  I  heard,  on  passing 
by  the  shop  of  Don  Juan  A.  ltosa,  voices  from  be- 
low calling  for  help.    I  could  not  pass  them.  I 
set  to  work  to  clear  off  the  rubbish,  which  was 
above,  with  my  hands  and  nails,  and,  after  an  hour's 
work,  succeeded  in  rescuing  two  of  Josa's  shopmen. 
We  afterwards  sa\ed  another  who  was  further  on, 
and  then  I  went  on  to  my  house,  to  see  if  I  could 
not  do  the  same  for  my  family.    After  much  trou- 
ble, I  fouud  the  house,  and  climbed  on  to  the  ruins, 
calling  for  my  wife  and  children  ;  hut  none  an- 
swered.   I  then  went  to  the  house  of  my  soil,  who 
lives  in  the  plaza,  hut  could  not  find  it,  such  was 
the  sameness  of  ruin.     Don  Jose  dc  la  Cruz  Oen- 
teno,  who  was  seated  in  the  plaza,  much  bruised, 
and  who  lived  next  door  to  Merceditas  showed  me 
which  was  her  house.    I  climbed  over  the  ruins, 
calling  to  her,  till  1  reached  the  gable  of  the  room 
where  she  slept,  which  remained  .standing,  but 
leaning  over  most  dangerously  to  the  north.  I 
called,  and  she  answered  me  from  below  the  ruins. 
I  went  round,  and  never  heeding  the  risk,  set  to 
work  to  get  her  out,  by  taking  off  the  bricks  above 
her.    Alouc.  bruised  in  spirit,  and  sorrowful,  with- 


out tools,  I  raised  tbe  bricks  with  my  hands,  and 
discovered  the  head  of  my  daughter.  As  soon  as 
I  had  given  her  air,  and  she  told  me  that  the  child 
she  had  in  her  arms  was  not  dead,  I  called  to 
Centeno  to  hire  some  peons,  or  send  some  who  could 
assist  me  ;  many  came,  but  did  not  dare  to  help 
me  when  they  saw  the  leaning  gable,  which,  if  it 
fell,  would  bury  us  all  together.  One  peon  only 
took  pity,  seeing  me  at  work  alone,  and,  after  two 
or  three  hours'  work  removing  bricks,  we  got  out 
the  child  before  it  died,  but  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  all  tbe  clothes  of  my  daughter  at  the  waist,  and 
thus  only  we  rescued  her  bruised  and  hurt  .  .  .  . 
I  have  lost  Demitita  (his  wife),  my  daughter  Adela, 
my  son-in-law  Eineterio,  and  my  two  servants; 
also  the  uncle  and  aunt  of  my  wife." 

(To  be  concluded.J 


Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

"  The  chief  aim,"  says  a  judicious  author, 


of 

those  who  argue  in  behalf  of  defensive  war,  is  di- 
rected at  the  passions  ;"  and  accordingly,  the  case 
of  an  assassiu  will  doubtless  be  brought  against 
me.  I  shall  be  asked — Suppose  a  ruffian  breaks 
into  your  bouse,  and  rushes  into  your  room  with 
bis  arm  lifted  to  murder  you,  do  you  not  believe 
that  Christianity  allows  you  to  kill  him  ?  This  is 
tbe  last  refuge  of  the  cause :  my  answer  to  it  is 
explicit — I  do  not  believe  it. 

I  have  referred  to  this  utmost  possible  extremity, 
because  I  am  willing  to  meet  objections  of  what 
ever  nature,  and  because,  by  stating  this,  which  is 
enforced  by  all  our  prejudices  and  all  our  instincts, 
I  shall  at  least  show  that  I  give  to  those  whe  dif- 
fer from  me,  a  fair,  an  open,  and  a  candid  recog- 
nition of  all  the  consequences  of  my  principles.  I 
would,  however,  beg  the  same  candor  of  the  read- 
er, and  remind  him,  that  were  they  unable  to  abide 
this  test,  the  case  of  the  ruffian  has  little  practical 
reference  to  war.    I  remind  him  of  this,  not  be- 
cause I  doubt  whether  our  principles  can  be  sup- 
ported, but  because,  if  he  should  tbiuk  that  in  this 
case  I  do  not  support  them,  he  will  yet  recollect 
that  very  few  wars  are  proved  to  be  lawful.  Of 
the  wars  which  are  prosecuted,  some  are  simply 
wars  of  aggression;  some  are  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  balance  of  power;  some  are  in  assertion  of 
technical  rights,  and  some,  undoubtedly,  to  repel 
inviision.    The  last  are  perhaps  the  fewest ;  and 
of  these  only  it  can  be  said  that  they  bear  any 
analogy  whatever  to  the  case  which  is  supposed  ; 
and  even  iu  these,  the  analogy  is  seldom  complete. 
It  has  rarely  indeed  happened  that  wars  have  been 
undertaken  simply  for  tbe  preservation  of  life,  and 
that  no  other  alternative  has  remained  to  a  people, 
than  to  kill  or  to  be  killed.    And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  unless  this  alternative  only  remains^ 
the  case  of  the  ruffian  is  irrelevant ;  it  applies  not, 
practically,  to  the  subject. 

I  do  not  know  what  those  persons  mean,  who 
say,  that  we  are  authorized  to  kill  an  assassin  by  the 
law  of  nalti re.  Principles  like  this,  heedlessly  as- 
8U tiled,  as  of  self-evident  truth,  are,  I  believe,  often 
the  starting-post  of  our  errors,  the  point  of  diver- 
gency from  rectitude,  from  which  our  after  obli- 
quities proceed.  Some  nu  n  seem  to  talk  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  if  nature  were  a  legislative  who 
had  sat  and  framed  laws  for  the  government  of 
mankind.  Nature  makes  no  laws.  A  law  implies 
a  legislator;  and  there  is  no  legislator  upon  the 
principles  of  human  duty,  but  God.  If,  by  the 
"law  of  riaturc,"  is  meant  anything  of  which  the 
sanctions  or  obligations  are  dijjercnt  from  those  of 
revelation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  set  up  a  mo- 
ral system  of  our  own,  and  in  opposition  to  that 
which  has  hecu  established  by  Heaven.    If  we 


mean  by  tbe  "  law  of  nature,"  nothing  but  that 
which  is  accordant  with  revelation,  to  what  pur 
pose  do  we  refer  to  it  at  all  ?  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  sober  moralist  will  statedly  advance  the 
laws  of  nature  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God 
but  I  think  that  to  advance  them  at  all — that  to 
refer  to  any  principle  or  law,  in  determination  of 
our  duty,  irrespectively  of  tbe  simple  will  of  God, 
is  always  dangerous  :  for  there  will  be  many,  who, 
when  they  are  referred  for  direction  to  such  law 
or  principle,  will  regard  it,  in  their  practice,  as 
final  standard  of  truth.  I  believe  that  a  reference 
to  the  laws  of  nature  has  seldom  illustrated  our 
duties,  and  never  induced  us  to  perform  them; 
and  that  it  has  hitherto  answered  little  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  amusing  tbe  lovers  of  philoso- 
phical morality 

The  mode  of  proving,  or  of  stating,  the  right  to 
kill  an  assassin,  is  this : — "  There  is  one  case  in 
which  all  extremities  are  justifiable ;  namely,  when 
our  life  is  assaulted,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
our  preservation  to  kill  the  assailant.    This  is  evi 
dent  iu  a  state  of  nature ;  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  are  bound  to  prefer  the  aggressor's  life  to 
our  own ;  that  is  to  say,  to  love  our  enemy  bet 
ter  than  ourselves,  which  can  never  be  a  debt  of 
justice,  nor  anywhere  appears  to  be  a  duty  of  cha- 
rity."   If  I  were  disposed  to  hold  argumentation 
like  this,  I  would  say,  that  although  we  may  not 
be  required  to  love  our  enemies  better  than  our- 
selves, we  are  required  to  love  them  as  ourselves ; 
and  that  in  the  supposed  case,  it  still  would  be 
question  equally  balanced,  which  life  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  ;  for  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  we  kill  the 
assailant,  we  love  him  less  than  ourselves,  which 
may,  perhaps,  militate  a  little  against  "  a  duty  of 
charity."    JBut  the  truth  is,  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  love  our  enemy  better  than  our- 
selves, but  whether  we  should  sacrifice  the  laws  of 
Christianity  iu  order  to  preserve  our  lives — whether 
we  should  prefer  the  interests  of  religion  to  our 
own — whether  we  should  be  willing  to  "  lose  our 
life,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's." 

This  system  of  counter-crime  is  of  very  loose 
tendency.    The  assailant  violates  his  duties  by  at- 
tempting to  kill  me,  and  I,  therefore,  am  to  vio- 
late mine  by  actually  killing  him.    Is  his  medi- 
tated crime,  then,  a  justification  of  my  perpetrated 
crime?    In  the  case  of  a  condemned  christian 
martyr  who  was  about  to  be  led  to  the  stake,  it  is 
supposable,  that  by  having  contrived  a  mine,  he 
may  preserve  his  life  by  suddenly  firing  it,  and 
blowing  his  persecutors  into  the  air.    Would  Chris- 
tianity justify  the  act?    Or  what  should  we  say 
of  him  if  he  committed  it  ?    We  should  say  that 
whatever  his faith  might  be,  his  'practice  was  very 
unsound  ;  that  he  migbt  believe  the  gospel,  but  that 
he  certaiuly  did  not  fulfil  its  duties.    Now  I  con- 
tend that  tor  all  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  the 
cases  of  the  martyr  and  the  assaulted  person  are 
precisely  similar.    He  who  was  about  to  be  led  to 
tbe  stake,  and  he  who  was  about  to  lose  his  life  by 
the  assu-sii),  are  both  required  to  regulate  their  I 
conduct  by  tbe  same  laws,  and  aie  both  to  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  up  their  lives  in  testimony  of  their 
allegiance  to  Christianity  :  the  one  iu  allegiance  to  | 
her,  in  opposition  to  the  violation  of  her  moral  prin 


ciples  and  her  moral  spirit;  and  tbe  other,  iu  op- 
position to  errors  in  belief  or  to  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruptions. It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  the 
victim  of  persecution  would  have  suffered  for  reli- 
gion's sake,  for  so  also  would  the  victim  of  the  ruf- 
fian. There  is  nothing  in  the  sanctions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  implies  that  obedience  to  her  moral 
law  is  of  less  consequence  than  an  adherence  to  her 
faith;  nor,  as  it  respects  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
does  the  consequence  appear  to  he  less;  for  ho 
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who,  by  his  fidelity  to  Christianity,  promotes  the 
diffusion  of  christian  dispositions  and  of  peace,  con- 
tributes, perhaps,  as  much  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, as  he  who  by  the  same  fidelity  recommeuds 
the  acceptance  of  an  accurate  creed. 

A  great  deal  hangs  upon  this  question,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  pursue  it  farther.  We  say, 
then,  first — that  Christianity  has  not  declared  that 
we  are  ever  at  liberty  to  kill  other  men  :  secondly 
— that  she  virtually  prohibits  it,  because  her  prin- 
ciples and  the  practice  of  our  Saviour  are  not 
compatible  with  it:  and,  thirdly — that  if  Chris- 
tianity allowed  it,  she  would  in  effect  and  in  prac- 
tice allow  war,  without  restriction  to  defence  of 
life. 

The  first  of  these  positions  will  probably  not  be 
disputed  ;  and  upon  the  second,  that  Christianity 
virtually  prohibits  the  destruction  of  human  life,  it 
has  been  the  principal  object  of  this  essay  to  insist. 
I  would,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  when  his  enemies 


approaclLcdhim  u  with  swords  and  staves ,"  appears 
to  appiy  strictly  to  self-defence.  These  araied  men 
came  with  the  final  purpose  of  murdering  him  ; 
but  although  he  knew  this  purpose,  he  would  not 
suffer  the  assailants  to  be  killed  or  even  to  be 
wounded.  Christ,  therefore,  would  not  preserve 
his  own  life  by  sacrificing  another's. 

But  we  say,  thirdly,  that  if  Christianity  allows 
us  to  kill  one  another  in  self-defence,  she  allows 
war,  without  restriction  to  self-defence.  Let  us 
try  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  chris- 
tian Scriptures  had  thus  placed  human  life  at  our 
disposal  :  suppose  they  had  said — You  may  kill  a 
ruffian  in  your  own  defence,  but  you  may  not.  en- 
ter into  a  defensive  war.  The  prohibition  would 
admit,  not  of  some  exceptions  to  its  application — 
the  exceptions  would  be  so  many,  that  no  prohibi- 
tion would  be  left;  because  there  is  no  practical 
limit  to  the  right  of  self-defence,  until  we  arrive  at 
defensive  war.  If  one  man  may  kill  one,  two  may 
kill  two,  and  ten  may  kill  ten,  and  an  army  may 
kill  an  army : — and  this  is  defensive  war.  Sup- 
posing, again,  the  christian  Scriptures  had  said, 
an  army  may  fight  in  its  own  defence,  but  not 
for  any  other  purpose.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  would  be  so  many  as  wholly 
to  nullify  the  rule  itself;  but  we  say  that  whoever 
will  attempt  to  apply  it  in  practice,  will  fiad  that 
be  has  a  very  wide  range  of  justifiable  warfare; 
a  range  that  will  embrace  many  more  wars  than 
moralists,  laxer  than  we  shall  suppose  him  to  be, 
are  willing  to  defend.  If  an  army  may  fight  in 
defence  of  their  own  lives,  they  may  and  they  must 
fight  in  defence  of  the  lives  of  others:  if  they  may 
fight  in  defence  of  the  lives  of  others,  they  will 
fight  in  defence  of  their  property :  if  in  defence  of 
property,  they  will  fight  in  defence  of  political 
rights :  if  in  defence  of  rights,  they  will  fight  in 
promotion  of  interests:  if  in  promotion  of  interests, 
they  will  fight  in  promotion  of  their  glory  and  their 
crimes.  Now  let  any  man  of  honesty  look  over 
the  gradations  by  which  we  arrive  at  this  climax, 
and  I  believe  he  will  find  that,  in  practice,  uo  curb 
can  be  placed  upon  the  conduct  of  an  army  until 
they  reach  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  wide  distance 
between  fighting  in  defence  of  life  and  fighting  in 


of  morality  throwing  our  idle  chains  into  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean  of  slaughter. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  experience?  When 
nations  are  mutually  exasperated,  and  armies  are 
levied,  and  battles  are  fought,  does  not  every  one 
know  that  with  whatever  motives  of  defence  one 
party  may  have  begun  the  contest,  both,  in  turn, 
become  aggressors  ?  In  the  fury  of  slaughter,  sol- 
diers do  not  attend,  they  cannot  attend,  to  ques- 
tions of  aggression.  Their  business  is  destruction, 
and  their  business  they  will  perform.  If  the  army 
of  defence  obtains  success,  it  soon  becomes  an  army 
of  aggression.  Having  repelled  the  invader,  it  be- 
gins to  punish  him.  If  a  war  is  once  begun,  it  is 
vain  to  think  of  distinctions  of  aggression  and  de- 
fence.  Moralists  may  tulle  of  distinctions,  but  sol- 
diers will  make  none  ;  and  none  can  be  made;  it 
is  without  the  limits  of  possibility. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


The 


From  tlie  Leisure  Hour. 

Watch,  and  how  to  Use  It. 

(Concluded  from  page  2350 

The  superiority  of  one  description  of  watch  over 
another  consists  in  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  escapement,  which  is  an  apparatus  contrived 
for  securing  and  maintaining  equal  vibration  of  the 
balance :  of  course,  we  infer  that  the  other  parts 
of  the  watch  are  constructed  with  good  materials 
and  by  a  skilful  workman.  In  all  cases  it  is  the 
escapement  which  gives  a  specific  designation  to 
the  watch,  among  the  watch-makers  and  dealers. 
The  oldest  description  of  watch,  now  in  common 
use  among  us,  is  the  vertical,  so  called  from  its 
old  vertical  escapement.  It  is  the  simplest  con- 
trivance, and  probably  the  most  readily  manufac- 
tured, but  in  principle  it  is  least  reliable  for  accu- 
racy; although,  where  the  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial are  both  of  the  highest  quality,  vertical 
watches  are  found  to  act  satisfactorily. 

Superior  to  the  vertical  is  the  horizontal  or 
cylinder  watch,  so  called  from  its  horizontal  escape- 
ment, introduced  by  Graham,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.    In  this  form  of  escapement,  the 
impulse  is  given  to  a  hollow  cut  in  the  cylindrical 
axis  of  the  balance,  by  teeth  projecting  from  a  ho- 
rizontal crown-wheel.    These  watches  may  be,  and 
are,  made  remarkably  flat  and  portable,  and  are, 
from  their  neatness,  great  favourites  with  the  pub 
lie.    If  well  made,  they  will  perform  admirably 
but  they  are  subject  to  much  wear  by  the  very  na 
ture  of  their  construction,  and  are  consequently 
less  durable  than  any  other  description  of  watch 
now  made. 

The  lever  watch,  named  after  the  lever  escape 
ment  invented  by  Mudge,  by  which  the  impulse  i 
given  to  the  balance  by  a  lever  attached  to  an 
chor-pallets,  is  now  considered  the  best  and  most 
useful  watch  manufactured.    At  its  first  appear- 
ance it  was  very  imperfect;  but  the  principle  was 
recognized  as  sound,  and  it  has  been  made,  for 
many  years  past,  the  subject  of  so  many  improve- 
ments as  to  leave  little  further  to  be  desired. 

There  are  various  other  descriptions  of  watches 
which  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  each  and  all  of 
them  would  be  found  to  consist  of  some  variation, 
modification,  or  combination  of  the  mechanisms  of 


furtherance  of  our  crimes;  but  the  steps  which  those  already  mentioned.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
lead  from  one  to  the  other  will  follow  in  inevitable  ingenuity  of  watch-makers,  or  their  enterprise  ei- 
succession.  I  know  that  the  letter  of  our  rule  ex-  ther.  Watches  are  made  that  will  strike  the  hour, 
eludes  it,  but  I  know  the  rule  will  be  a  letter  only,  the  half- hour  and  the  quarters — to  play  sweet 

tunes — to  sound  an  alarm 


It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  sit  in  our  studies,  and  to 
point  the  commas,  and  semicolons,  and  periods  of 


to  wind  themselves  up 
without  a  key,  by  simple  pressure  of  a  spring  at 


the  soldier's  career  ;  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  say 'the  edge  of  the  case,  or  even,  without  the  volition 


he  shall  stop  at  defence  of  life,  or  at  protection  of 
property,  or  at  the  support  of  rights  ;  but  armies 
will  never  listen  to  us — we  shall  be  only  the  Xerxes 


of  the  wearer,  by  the  motion  of  the  body  in  walk- 
ing. Again,  some  will  show  the  time  in  any  lon- 
gitude, as  well  as  that  of  Greenwich,  and  some  will 


mark  the  progress  of  the  hours  by  small  protrusions 
on  their  edges,  so  that  a  man  may  feel  what  o'clock 
it  is  in  the  dark.  Moreover,  watches  are  made  of 
all  sizes,  from  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  down 
to  the  diameter  of  the  third  of  an  inch,  or  the  size 
of  a  silver  three  penny  piece.  A  lever  watch  of 
this  diminutive  size  was  exhibited  by  —  Funnel, 
of  Brighton,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1851.  But 
we  cannot  dilate  on  these  curiosities  of  the  art. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  compensation.  On 
whatever  principle  a  watch  is  constructed,  it  will 
not  keep  time  with  anything  like  perfect  accuracy 
unless  a  provision  be  made  for  compensation.  The 
reason  is,  that  all  substances  in  nature  are  liable  to 
expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold.  Just 
as  a  long  pendulum  vibrates  slower  than  a  short 
one,  so  an  expanded  balance-wheel  vibrates  slower 
than  a  contracted  one.    Hence  it  is  that  even  the 
best  made  watches,  whatever  the  form  of  their  con- 
struction, are  fouud,  if  uncompensated,  to  go  fast- 
er, or  gain  time,  in  cold  weather,  and  slower,  or  to 
lose  time,  in  hot  weather.    This  defect  is  met  by 
the  adoption  of  what  is  called  the  compensation- 
balance.    This  contrivance  substitutes  for  the  com- 
mon steel  balance-wheel  a  balance-wheel  in  two 
halves,  united  together  by  a  cross-bar ;  the  outer 
part  of  the  wheel  is  brass,  aud  the  inner  part  steel, 
and  its  flat  outer  edge  is  loaded  with  weights.  The 
compensation  is  effected  in  this  way  : — The  heat 
which  expands  the  balance-spring  diminishes  its 
elastic  force,  and  would  cause  the  watch  to  lose; 
but  the  same  heat  expands  the  outer  or  brass  part 
of  the  wheel  more  than  it  does  the  inner  or  steel 
part — brass  expanding  more  than  steel  by  heat, 
and  contracting  more  by  cold  ;  a  curvature  inwards 
of  the  whole  arm  of  the  ring  ensues,  which  lessens 
the  checking  power  of  the  balance,  so  that  the 
spring  requires  less  force  to  influence  it.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  cold,  which  contracts  the  balance - 
spring,  increases  its  elastic  force,  and  would  cause 
the  watch  to  gain  ;  but  the  same  cold  contracts  the 
brass  more  than  the  steel,  and,  by  curving  the  arm 
outwards,  increases  the  checking  power  of  the  ba- 
lance, so  that  the  spring  has  no  more  influence  over 
it  than  it  had  before.    The  weights  on  the  balance 
are  moveable,  and  may  be  adjusted  with  such  ac- 
curacy as  to  cause  a  close  approximation,  in  watches 
of  first  class  workmanship,  to  perfect  time.  The 
compensation-balance  is,  however,  an  expensive 
article,  and  is  found  attached  only  to  high-priced 
watches. 

A  few  words  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  watches, 
and  then  we  have  done.  Choose  a  lever  if  you  can 
afford  it,  and  let  it  be  as  good  as  you  really  can 
afford.  Buy  it  of  a  man  who  has  a  character  to 
lose,  and  to  whom  you  can  look  for  redress  in  case 
of  failure.  Be  suspicious  of  cheapness,  and  do  not 
put  too  much  faith  in  the  guarantees  for  a  year  or 
two  years;  because  a  flimsily  made  watch  may  go 
for  a  year  or  two  tolerably  well,  and  yet,  before 
you  have  worn  it  five,  may  have  cost  you  twice  its 
value  in  repairs,  and  prove  a  torment  and  a  deluder 
instead  of  an  honest  friend  aud  guide.  In  making 
your  selection,  do  not  be  led  by  ornament — by 
fancy  backs  or  dials,  or  "jewelling  in  ten  holes." 
Ten  holes  may  be  jewelled  for  a  guinea,  and  the 
watch  be  none  the  better  for  it.  With  a  respect- 
able maker,  the  absence  of  needless  ornament  is 
often  a  concomitant  of  superior  work. 

Having  bought  your  watch,  remember  that  it  is 
worth  taking  care  of.  Wind  it,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, at  the  same  time  every  day,  preferring  the 
morning  to  the  evening.  Avoid  sudden  jerks  \n 
winding,  and  do  not  turn  the  watch  while  you  are 
turning  the  key,  but  hold  it  firm  and  steady.  Keep 
the  key  in  good  condition,  free  from  dust  and 
cracks  ;  it  if  not  a  bad  plan  to  plug  its  orifice  :  a 
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particle  of  dust  or  rust  in  the  key  may  get  into  the 
watch,  and  put  you  to  the  expense  of  an  extra 
cleaning.  Keep  the  key  in  your  bed-room,  not  in 
your  pocket. 

When  a  watch  is  hungup,  it  sbould  be  supported 
and  at  rest:  when  laid  horizontally,  it  sbould  rest 
on  a  soft  substance  for  support,  or  the  motion  of 
the  balance  may  generate  a  pendulous  motion  of 
the  wheels,  causing  a  variation  in  time. 

When  a  watch  varies  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, or  from  some  change  in  the  mode  of  wearing 
it,  the  hands  may  be  occasionally  set  right,  but  the 
regulator  should  not  be  touched  ;  if  the  watch 
gains  or  loses  continually,  then  the  regulator  should 
be  altered  ;  but  it  should  be  delicately  handled, 
and  moved  but  a  little  at  a  time.  In  setting  the 
hands,  it  is  best  to  set  them  forwards.  In  watches 
set  or  regulated  at  the  back,  the  glass  should  not 
be  opened  at  all.  The  watch-pocket  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  accumulations  of 
every  kind. 

Two  years  is  quite  long  enough  to  keep  a  watch 
without  cleaning.  If  you  cannot  consign  it  for  that 
purpose  to  the  hands  of  the  maker,  intrust  it  only 
to  some  respectable  and  responsible  person.  The 
very  best  watches  are  often  ruined  by  the  hands  of 
blundering  and  incapable  workmen,  while  even  a 
bad  watch  may  be  made,  by  the  treatment  of  a 
clever  artist,  to  perform  tolerably  well. 

Lastly,  take  a  lesson  from  your  watch.  That 
little  machine,  if  you  have  taken  the  above  advice 
regarding  it,  will  be  found  constantly  doing  its 
duty.  Do  you  the  same ;  work  on  with  your  life's 
work  as  that  does,  "uuhasting  and  unresting." 
Let  it  teach  you  regularity  and  punctuality;  so 
shall  you  not  be  ashamed  to  look  it  in  the  face,  and 
be  enabled,  when  your  hours  are  all  numbered,  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  time  intrusted  to  your 
keeping. 

For  "The  Frieod." 

The  following  epistle  written  about  seventy-five 
years  ago,  has  a  good  savour,  and  I  have  thought 
some  portious  of  the  counsel  it  contains  might  have 
a  useful  application,  even  at  this  distant  period. 

It  is  entitled  "  A  Watch- Word — In  love  to 
Friends  in  this  Land." 

" Dear  Friends, — Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  in  his 
great  mercy,  for  wisest  purposes,  hath  called  us  as 
a  people  to  maintain  a  distinguished  testimony  to 
the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  inward  and  spirit- 
ual appearance  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
meek  and  peaceable  government,  appeared  with 
lustre  in  many  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  inso- 
much that  they  became  a  spectacle  of  wonder  to 
the  nations  beholding  their  peaceable  principle  and 
conduct;  being  concerned  forgathering  the  people 
unto  Christ  their  Shepherd,  and  his  peaceable 
government  and  kingdom,  more  than  for  the  se- 
curing their  safety  by  setting  up,  or  pulliug  down 
earthly  powers;  being  made  sensible  from  a  degree 
of  solid  experience,  that  were  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  this  day  of  gospel  light  and  power,  sub- 
jected to  its  holy  influence,  they  would  witness  a 
redemption  from  that  spirit  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion, which  is  sorrowfully  prevalent  in  this  de- 
praved age. 

"The  Lord,  iu  his  unmerited  mercy  and  great 
continued  to  favour  us,  in 


condescension,  having 


en  ;  the  prospect  of  which  brought  many  into  the 
valley  of  deep  humiliation,  where  they  were  led 
into  covenant  with  the  Lord  our  God,  in  which 
day  of  covenant  making  the  cries  of  humble  and 
contrite  spirits  reached  his  holy  ear;  and  he  was 
pleased  in  his  matchless  goodness  to  condescend  to 
the  low  estates  of  his  people,  and  set  as  it  were  an 
hedge  about  us,  preserving  us  as  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand ;  so  that  we  experienced  a  wonderful 
deliverance. 

"Now  seeing  that  storm  hath  passed  over,  and  the 
spirit  which  sought  our  ruin,  seems  to  be  at  peace 
with  us,  or  rather  I  should  say,  hath  transformed 
into  an  appearance  of  soliciting  our  friendship,  and 
would,  if  possible,  draw  us  after  it ;  let  us  beware, 
dear  Friends,  and  carefully  watch  over  our  own 
spirits,  often  recurring  to  a  remembrance  of  the 
day  of  covenant  making,  and  inquiring  in  the 
temple  of  our  hearts  individually,  after  Him  who 
called  us  out  of  the  spirit  and  commotions  of  the 
world,  and  caused  us  to  experience  Jerusalem  to 
be  a  quiet  habitation,  wherein  alone  will  be  our 
safety,  and  the  Lord  who  then  in  mercy  preserved 
us,  will  continue  to  be  our  only  sure  guide  and 
counsellor.  Dear  Friends,  attend  to  his  leadings 
and  counsel,  and  beware  of  the  friendship  of  the 
world,  for  however  clothed  it  may  appear  with 
specious  pretences,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  snare  and 
an  enemy  as  to  our  progress  in  the  way  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

"I  have  beheld  the  confusions  and  commotions 
of  the  present  times,  and  as  I  have  been  led  to 
look  around  me  over  the  Lord's  little  flock  that  is 
scattered  up  and  down  in  this  land,  prayers  have 
been  begotten  in  my  heart  to  him,  the  Great 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
preserve  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  being  made  sensible  that  nothing  but 
watching  unto  prayer,  and  keeping  a  single  eye 
unto  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Governor  of  the 
whole  earth,  can  be  the  means  by  which  we  shall 
obtain  sure  preservation.  I  would,  therefore,  feel- 
ingly entreat  all  friends  everywhere,  that  they 
labour  for  a  settlement  on  that  foundation  which 
stande.th  steadfast.  To  thy  tents,  0  Israel !  God 
is  thy  tent,  and  as  we  dwell  in  him,  neither  divina- 
tion nor  enchantment  can  prevail  against  us. 

"  Beware  that  we  mix  not  with  the  people,  neither 
run  with  them  into  a  party  spirit  to  join  in  setting 
up  or  pulling  down  any;  for  know,  dear  Friends, 
that  from  thence  arises  cause  of  great  contention, 
with  which  we  ,can  have  no  unity  as  followers  of 
Him  who  was  meek  and  low  of  heart.  Let  us 
often  recur  to  the  divine  principle  we  hold  forth  to 
the  world  ;  I  am  persuaded  it  would  have  a  good 
tendency,  and  minds  would  thereby  be  awakeued 
on  all  occasions  to  look  uuto  tbe  end  of  all  things 
temporal,  and  as  we  become  rightly  sensible  that 
"  Here  we  have  no  continuing  city,"  we  shall  be 
the  more  concerned  to  have  an  interest  in  that 
city  that  hath  fouudations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God. 

"  If  we  duly  consider  the  great  end  for  which 
we  are  called,  and  distinguished  by  such  a  degree 
of  spiritual  light  and  knowledge 
ration  made  to  Israel  of  old 


(that  the  decla- 
_  seems  not  inapplica- 
ble to  us,  '  Ye  above  all  the  families  of  the  earth1 
have  I  known,')  we  should  be  led  to  consult  every 
step  we  took  on  all  occasions,  lest  we  defeat  the 


this  day,  with  a  degree  of  his  divine  presence  and  gracious  purpose  of  Ilim  who  hath  marvellously 
power,  which  a  remnant  evidently  experience,  to  J  raised  us  up  and  preserved  us  to  be  a  people  eu- 
their  mutual  comfort  aud  encouragement,  under  a  [gaged  to  hold  up  an  ensigu  unto  the  natious,  an 
sense  thereof  I  would  feelingly  entreat  you,  dear^nsigu  of  the  meek  and  peaceable  government  of 
friends  aud  brethren,  to  remember  that  we  base  I  Christ  our  Saviour. 

lately  passed  through  a  day  of  great  commotion  I  "  And,  dear  Friends,  I  have  this  testimony  to 
and  distress,  wherein  the  foundations  of  many  1  bear,  beiug  firm  iu  the  faith,  that  were  we  sufti 


agreeable  to  our  profession,  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness would  shine  in  us  with  lustre,  and  the  rays  of 
his  divine  light  and  glory  would  more  effectually 
reach  the  minds  of  the  surrounding  people,  where- 
by we  should  become  as  '  a  city  set  on  a  hill  that 
could  not  be  hid,'  the  light  of  which  could  not  be 
evaded. 

"  Suffer  me,  therefore,  in  that  love  which  seek- 
eth  only  the  honour  of  Him  who  hath  called  us, 
to  entreat  all,  that  they  beware  of  the  little  foxes 
that  have  often  spoiled  the  tender  vines  ;  for  there 
are  many  things  which  appear  small  and  lawful  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  may  be,  and  I  believe 
are  almost  iusensibly  run  into,  but  when  brought 
to  the  light  of  Truth,  and  viewed  with  an  eye  of 
designing  improvement,  are  of  great  magnitude, 
and  have  become  as  heavy  burdens,  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  deep  anxiety  and  distress  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  desired  to  journey  heavenward. 
Therefore  I  would  have  us  all  to  watch,  that  we 
be  not  hurried  into  the  commotions  of  the  day,  of 
however  great  moment  the  occasion  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  not  so  much  as  to  put 
forth  a  finger  for  the  setting  up,  or  pulling  down  of 
any,  lest  we  exclude  ourselves  in  a  day  of  trial  and 
affliction  which  may  await  us,  from  a  happy  re- 
course to  that  Tower,  the  name  of  the  Lord,  unto 
which  the  righteous  in  all  ages  have  fled  and  found 
safety.  Let  us  be  weighty  in  our  spirits,  4  wise  as 
serpents,  harmless  as  doves,'  looking  with  steady 
attention  unto  our  holy  Head  aud  High  Priest, 
waiting  for  his  gentle  leadings,  that  our  conduct 
and  conversation  among  the  people  may  be  in  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  truth,  maintaining  our 
christian  testimony  in  its  various  branches  with  that 
firmness  and  consistency  that  becometh  us,  a  highly 
favoured  people  ;  then  would  our  Zion  appear  beau- 
tiful among  the  nations,  adorned  with  the  robes  of 
righteousness,  and  we  should  contribute  more  to 
our  own  peace  and  safety,  and  the  real  welfare  of 
the  people,  than  by  any  hand  of  outward  assistance 
that  we  could  possibly  lend  them. 

"  From  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  I 
communicate  these  lines,  and  with  the  salutation  of 
love,  am  Your  real  friend, 

"  Huson  Langstkoth." 

"Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.  9th,  1787." 


Selected. 

Who  can  at  once,  deliverance  gain 

From  all  that  has  enslaved,  euticed  ? 
Or  hope  abruptly  to  obtain 

The  stature  of  a  man  in  Christ? 
Faith  must  anoint  the  eye  to  see; 

Love  the  awakened  heart  must  warm; 
Grace  must  from  sin's  dominion  free; 

And  growth  in  grace  the  saint  must  form. 

For  by  degrees  the  work  of  God, 

Is  in  the  heart  of  man  revealed  ; — 
There,  first,  conviction's  chastening  rod 

That  desert  makes  a  fruitful  field, 
Prepared  for  culture  from  on  high, 

There  grace  divine  the  seed  must  sow; 
And  l/irre,  uprising  to  the  eye 

The  blade  must  first  its  greenness  show. 

That  blude,  which  warmed  b}-  light  and  love, 

Watered  by  dews  of  reverent  fear, 
Aspiring  to  its  source  above, 

Sh.all  bear  the  yet  unripened  ear, 
And  lastly,  must  the  ear,  matured, 

The  f  ulness  of  its  corn  possess, 
Ere  iu  the  garner  safe  secured, 

The  husbandman  his  toil  may  bless. 


were  tried  and  shaken,  and  ruin  seemed  to  threat-  'eiently  attentive  to  thjs  pure  inward  principle  at  57,420,000 


Horses. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  2,500,- 
000  horses  ;  France,  3,000,000  ;  the  United  States, 
5,000,000,  which  is  more  than  any  European  coun- 
try.   The  horses  of  the  whole  world  are  estimated 


THE  FEIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  advices  are  so  evidently  from  the 
spring  of  gospel  love,  and  •  so  well  suited  to  the 
state  of  things  in  some  places,  that  the  revival  of 
them  is  likely  to  be  useful.  Y.  W. 

Abstract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  i?i  Philadelphia, 
for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  fyc,  in  the 
Nintli  month,  1787. 

It  being  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  the  re- 
vival of  those  pertinent  and  weighty  advices  issued 
by  our  brethren  in  London,  in  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 1775,  for  the  especial  use  and  notice  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  may  tend  to  our  improvement 
and  solid  instruction ;  it  is  therefore  recommended 
to  our  several  select  Quarterly  Meetings  to  pro- 
mote the  reading  and  considering  of  them  at  such 
proper  times  and  seasons  as  may  appear  to  them 
most  likely  to  answer  the  valuable  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  Clerk  of  this  meeting  being  desired  to  fur- 
nish each  Quarter  with  a  copy  of  these  advices, 
extracted  from  the  minutes  of  said  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, by  Henry  Drinker,  Clerk  : — 

A  memorial  of  some  necessary  advices  recom- 
mended to  Ministers  and  Elders  as  caution  and 
counsel  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel. 

1st.  Against  undue  and  restless  behaviour  un- 
der the  ministry  of  any  Friend,  whilst  in  the  unity 
of  the  body. 

2nd.  That  all  be  cautious  of  using  unnecessary 
preambles  and  laying  too  great  a  stress  on  their 
testimony,  by  too  positively  asserting  a  divine  mo- 
tion, and  frequently  repeating  the  same,  seeing  no 
such  pretensions  will  obtain  credit  where  it  is  not 
manifestly  so ;  and  where  it  is  so,  the  baptizing 
power  of  Truth  accompanying  the  words  is  the  best 
evidence. 

3rd.  Against  misquoting  and  misapplying  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  is  desired  that  all  those 
concerned  be  frequent  in  reading  them. 

4th.  To  be  careful  how  they  fall  upon  disputed 
points  in  their  testimony,  and  making  such  objec- 
tions as  they  do  not  clearly  answer,  and  also  against 
giving  repeated  expectations  of  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion, recommending  the  people,  &c. 

5th.  Against  hurting  meetings  towards  conclu- 
sion by  unnecessary  additions,  when  the  meeting 
was  left  well  before. 

6th.  Against  unbecoming  tone;,  sounds,  ges- 
tures and  all  affectations  which  are  not  agreeable 
to  christian  gravity. 

7th.  Against  undertaking  or  running  into  em- 
ployments they  have  not  knowledge  of,  as  some 
have  done  to  their  own  hurt,  the  injury  of  others 
and  the  reproach  of  their  religious  profession,  but 
to  employ  themselves  in  business  they  are  ac- 
quainted with,  to  avoid  an  idle  life. 

8th.  Not  to  speak  against  persons  or  report 
things  upon  hearsay,  but  to  treat  with  the  parties 
concerned,  and  thereby  preveut  sowing  discord. 

9th.  That  their  apparel  and  furniture  of  their 
houses,  their  tables  and  way  of  living  be  with  de- 
cency, moderation  and  temperance,  that  they  be 
therein  good  examples  to  others. 

10th.  Against  men  and  women  travelling  as 
companions  in  truth's  service,  to  avoid  all  occasion 
of  offence  thereby. 

11th.  To  beware  of  too  much  familiarity,  tend- 
ing to  draw  out  the  affections  of  one  another  to 
their  hurt. 

12th.  That  ministering  Friends  be  careful  not  to 
hinder  one  another's  service  in  public  meetings, 
but  every  one  have  a  tender  regard  for  others,  that 
nothing  be  offered  with  a  view  to  popularity,  but 
in  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

13th.  Against  running  in  their  own  wills  to  dis- 


turb or  interrupt  any  people  in  their  worship,  or 
presuming  to  prophecy  in  their  own  spirits  against 
any  nation,  city,  town,  people  or  person. 

14th.  That  ministers,  when  they  travel  in  the 
service  of  Truth  be  careful  not  to  make  their  visits 
burthensome  or  the  Gospel  chargeable. 

15th.  That  Ministers  and  Elders  be  careful  to 
keep  their  whole  conversation  unspotted,  being 
examples  of  meekness,  temperance,  patience  and 
charity. 

And  lastly,  as  prayer  and  supplication  to  God 
is  an  especial  part  of  worship,  it  must  be  performed 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  with  a  right  understanding 
seasoned  with  grace ;  therefore  let  ministers  be 
careful  how  and  what  they  offer  in  prayer,  avoid- 
ing many  words  and  repetitions,  and  not  to  run 
from  supplication  into  declaration,  as  though  the 
Lord  wanted  information,  and  let  all  be  cautious 
of  too  often  repeating  the  high  and  holy  name,  or 
His  attributes  in  a  long  conclusion,  neither  let 
prayer  be  in  a  formal  and  customary  way  to  con- 
clude a  meeting,  without  an  awful  sense  of  Divine 
assistance  attending  the  mind. 


Discovery  of  the  Telescope  and  Pendulum. — It 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  that  wonderful  far- 
seeing  instrument  which  brings  the  most  distant 
worlds  under  our  curious  ken,  should  have  had  its 
origin  in  children's  play;  yet  so  it  is.  The  child- 
ren of  a  spectacle-maker  in  Middleburg  were  al- 
lowed at  times,  probably  on  wet  days,  to  play  in 
their  father's  workshop.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions they  were  amusing  themselves  with  some 
spectacle-glasses,  when  one  of  them  placed  two  to- 
gether, one  before  the  other,  and  looked  through 
them  at  the  weathercock  on  a  neighbouring  steeple. 
To  the  child's  astonishment  the  vane  appeared 
larger  and  nearer  to  him  than  when  seen  through  one 
glass  only.  The  father  was  called  to  see  the  sight, 
and  struck  with  the  singular  fact,  resolved  to  turn 
it  to  advantage.  His  first  plan  was  to  fix  two 
glasses  on  a  board,  by  means  of  brass  rings,  which 
might  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other  or  further 
off  at  pleasure.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  see  dis- 
tant objects  better  and  more  distinctly  than  before. 
The  next  improvement  was  to  place  the  glasses  in 
a  tube,  which  may  be  termed  the  first  telescope. 
Galileo  soon  heard  of  it,  and  applied  it  to  astrono- 
mical purposes.  The  mention  of  this  great  man 
recalls  to  mind  his  accidental  discovery  of  the 
pendulum.  A  correct  time-measure  had  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  the  world.  Water-clocks  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  Alfred's  candles 
would  not  do  for  the  world  at  large.  Another 
lucky  accident  must  supply  the  want;  and  it  came 
as  follows :  The  future  great  astronomer,  though 
then  only  a  young  man,  was  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa.  One  of  the  vergers  had  been  supplying  a 
lamp  with  oil,  which  hung  from  the  roof,  and  left 
it  swinging  to  and  fro;  this  caught  Galileo's  atten- 
tion, and  carefully  noting  it,  he  observed  that  it 
vibrated  in  equal  times,  and  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  applying  it  to  the  measurement  of  time.  It 
cost  him  fifty  years  to  complete  his  pendu  um.  Af- 
ter the  telescope  and  pendulum,  we  can  hardly 
pass  over  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law 
of  gravity,  though  it  is  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  naming.  An  apple  accidentally  falling 
to  the  ground  before  his  face  revealed  to  him  this 
mighty,  all-pervading  secret  of  nature  !  What  vast 
results  have  sprung  from  these  seeming  trifles ! 
Distant  worlds  have  not  only  beeu  discovered,  but 
weighed  and  measured  ;  the  pathless  ocean  can  be 
travelled  over  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  guide- 
posts  were  created  every  three  or  four  miles ;  and 
time  can  be  measured  to  the  greatest  nicety  ! — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Caution. 

The  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1860, 
relative  to  Friends  resorting  to  hotels,  was  some 
relief  to  my  feelings;  but  again  and  again  has 
my  mind  been  introduced  into  sorrow  on  this  sub- 
ject, believing  as  I  do,  that  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  the  foundation  of  domestic  happiness  is 
being  removed,  by  families  residing  in  the  coun- 
try, whilst  the  husband  and  sons  are  transacting 
business  in  the  city.  Though  the  female  part  of 
the  family  may  feel  it  irksome  to  stay  in  the  city 
during  the  summer  months,  how  much  easier  to 
bear  this  by  turns,  so  as  to  have  the  comforts  of 
an  open  house  for  the  father  and  brothers,  than  to 
water  our  pillow  with  tears,  mourning  over,  and 
interceding  for  the  return  of  an  estranged  father, 
or  a  prodigal  son,  made  so,  by  having  to  resort  to 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  room-keeping,  for  that 
which  should  be  served  up  by  an  affectionate  wife, 
or  loving  sister.  Some  may  think  this  a  trifling 
subject  to  bring  into  view,  but  it  is  one  that  will 
sorrowfully  develope  itself,  and  be  felt  by  many, 
that  could  not,  or  would  not  see  this  effect  pro- 
duced. Another  disadvantage  is  the  absence  of 
the  father  from  the  noon-day  meal,  whose  assist- 
ance to  the  wife,  and  example  to  the  children,  is  of 
much  importance,  and  who  hail  with  delight  the 
coming  and  presence  of  the  beloved  head  of  the 
family  ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  enjoyed,  when  early 
morning  hides  him  from  their  view,  and  the  shades 
of  evening,  or  later,  tells  of  his  arrival,  often  loo 
fatigued  to  enter  into  the  pleasant  toil  of  enter- 
taining, or  preparing  them  for  the  various  duties 
of  the  coming  day.  For  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  father  (in  these  practices)  should  say,  "  he 
never  conversed  with  his  younger  children  but  on 
First-days,  as  they  were  not  up  when  he  left,  and 
had  retired  when  he  returned."  Another  serious 
disadvantage  is  the  waste  of  precious  time  in  the 
cars,  and  bringing  iuto  familiarity,  associates,  that 
never  would  have  been  met  with,  if  the  comforts 
of  a  city  home  had  been  allowed  them,  and  which 
sometimes  results  in  mixed  marriages,  that  would 
not  have  occurred,  if  the  portals  of  a  father's 
house  had  been  open  to  receive  them. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  these  remarks,  let  them 
pass  away  as  the  morning  cloud,  but  if  there  is, 
let  Friends  look  at  the  subject,  and  see  if  the  prac- 
tice has  not  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  mind,  and 
lead  away  from  that  inwardness  and  gathered 
frame  of  spirit,  wrhich  is  apparent  in  those  who 
desire  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  Truth  ;  and  as  it  is 
little  by  little  we  swerve,  so  it  is  by  becoming  too 
familiar  with  the  world,  we  lose  by  degrees  our 
strength,  and  let  fall  by  turns  our  various  testimo- 
nies, and  in  time  cease  to  be  self-sacrificing  or  self- 
denying.  For  although  the  times  are  sad,  yet  I 
trust  there  are  those  remaining  among  us,  who 
have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear,  that  the  children 
walk  in  the  Truth,  and  who  are  willing  to  warn 
them  of  temptations,  and  assist  in  removing  diffi- 
culties that  would  draw  away  from  the  strait  and 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life.  Oh  !  if 
all  the  called  were  willing  to  become  the  chosen  of 
the  Lord,  what  a  host  of  worthies  would  appear, 
the  language  of  whose  conduct  would  be,  "  here 
am  I,  seud  me."  Then  would  valiants  be  raised 
to  fill  the  vacant  places,  which  silently  proclaim, 
work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  wherein 
no  work  can  be  done,  "  for  in  the  grave  who  shall 
give  thee  thanks." 


Without  subnrssion  and  obedience  how  un- 
founded must  be  our  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  en- 
trance into  heaven  be  restricted  to  those  who  are 
like-minded  with  Christ. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Musings  and  Memories. 

ASK  AND  YE  SHALL  RECEIVE. 

In  reading  lately  a  collection  of  remarkably 
interesting  letters  from  a  man  of  bright  talents, 
some  years  since  deceased,  to  a  near  relative,  I 
met  with  the  following  lines,  "  Passing  leisurely 
along  the  street  during  one  of  the  sultry  days  we 
have  recently  had,  I  heard  one  hot  cor?i  woman 
say  to  another  of  the  same  calling,  I'll  keep  crying 
a  little  longer,  for  every  time  I  cry,  somebody  comes. 
I  went  on  repeating  the  words  of  the  woman  for 
some  squares,  till  by  and  by,  in  a  lazy  sort  of  a 
way,  I  thought  of  moralizing  on  the  efficacy  of 
right  crying.  But  I  am  not  going  to  trudge  in 
'  Old  Humphrey's  road.'  Doubtlessly  he  could  bring 
in  many  scripture  passages  as  applicable  to  such  a 
subject,  and  draw  at  least  one  good  moral  from  the 
hot-corn  woman's  experience." 

This  brief  passage  of  the  letter  set  me  musing. 
I  thought  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cries  for  deliver- 
ance of  the  children  of  Israel  foimerly  during  the 
seasons  of  their  varied  captivities.  1  thought  of 
the  mercies  promised  for  patient  unwearied  asking, 
and  the  many  instances  recorded  in  which  the  pro- 
mises had  been  richly  fulfilled.  With  my  mind's  eye, 
I  saw  Achsah  bowing  to  her  father,  the  faithful  un- 
faltering Caleb,  with  the  petition,  "  Thou  hast 
given  me  a  South  land,  give  me  also  springs  of 
water;"  and  very  vividly  came  the  response  of  the 
loving  parent,  "he  gave  her  the  upper  springs,  and 
the  nether  springs."  A  very  eifectual  cry  was 
that. 

When  the  heart  is  prepared  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  continue  in  fervent  prayer  for  greater  humility 
and  more  dedication  to  the  Lord's  service  than  it 
has  heretofore  attained,  it  must  be  that  a  blessing 
will  come  for  the  heaven  prompted  cry.  The 
cries  of  true  prayer  will  be  answered,  although  it 
may  not  be  in  just  such  a  manner  or  measure  as 
we  desire.  If  the  Lord  raises  the  petition  in  us, 
he  will  grant  it  as  he  sees  to  be  best  for  us.  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive. 

Christian,  faint  and  weary!  seeing  thou  hast  not 
attained  all  thy  heart's  desire,  do  not  give  out  yet. 
Cry  earnestly,  cry  a  little  longer.  It  may  be  that 
for  thy  petitions  in  days  past,  the  visitation  of 
the  Lord's  holy  spirit,  through  the  mercies  which 
alone  come  by  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  away  some 
of  thy  earthly  weaknesses,  and  thou  hast  received 
from  time  to  time,  in  token  of  acceptance,  the 
penny  of  peace.  Cry  again!  and  yet  again.  How 
happy  it  will  be  to  feel  in  the  hour  of  death  that 
all  corruption  of  flesh  and  spirit  has  been  removed, 
and  that,  througli  the  prevailing  efficacy  of  thy  car- 
nest  cries,  the  offering  on  Calvary  without,  and  the 
washing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within,  has  prepared 
thee  to  close  thy  earthly  day  of  labour  in  joy,  and 
to  enter  unto  the  everlasting  reward  prepared  for 
the  people  of  God. 

AGITATION  THAT  PURIFIES. 

The  trials,  the  tossings,  the  varied  afflictions  of 
the  christian,  tend  to  his  purification.  If  a  man 
or  a  womau  is  found  giving  more  than  usual  evi- 
dence of  heavcnly-mindedness,  you  may  almost  be 
sure,  that  the  path  in  which  he  or  she  has  been  led, 
has  been,  either  from  inward  or  outward  conflicts, 
a  peculiarly  trying  one.  I  have  somewhere  met 
with  a  remark,  which  furui-hes  an  illustration 
or  an  outward  figure  of  this.  It  was  stated,  that 
if  water,  in  a  perfectly  calm  condition,  was  foul 
with  mud,  it  would  for  a  loog  period  hold  the  im- 
purity in  solution,  but  that  if  it  was  much  agitated, 
or  se  t  in  lively  onward  motion,  the  sediment  quickly 


deposited,  leaving  the  fluid  pure  and  transpa 
rent.  The  soul  that  is  passing  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture to  a  state  of  grace,  cannot  fail  to  be  agitated. 
The  immense  importance  of  the  object  at  stake, 
awakens  intense  anxiety,  and  fears  and  doubtings 
assail  it.  The  white  robed,  rejoicing  company  in 
heaven,  are  those  who  have  come  out  of  great  tri- 
bulation, yet  this  tribulation  has  no  doubt  been 
often  much  confined  to  inward  spiritual  conflicts. 
Some  of  those  who  have  attained  considerable 
christian  growth,  who  have  exhibited  in  beautiful 
perfection  the  christian  graces,  have  had  small 
share  of  outward  trials.  Nevertheless,  their  cup 
has  had  its  bitterness  in  it.  They  have  tasted  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall ;  they  have  been  tossed 
with  inward  conflicts,  and  have  known  their  bap 
ti?ms  when  there  seemed  none  to  comfort  them, 
none  that  cared  for  them. 

If  the  soul  has  been  really  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  inward  corruption,  if  it  feel  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  itself,  and  of 
attaining  to  a  state  of  obedience  unto  him  in  his 
inward  requirings,  it  will,  it  must  be  shaken  with 
inward  conflicts.  The  fear  of  running  too  fast,  the 
dread  of  lagging  behind  the  heavenly  Guide,  will 
agitate  the  mind.  The  old  corruptions  of  nature 
often  retard,  the  impatience  of  an  unsettled  state, 
sometimes  hurry  it  forward  in  zeal  without  true 
knowledge.  If,  however,  the  heart  is  really  touch- 
ed by  Divine  Grace,  if  it  is  really  longing  for  a  per- 
fect salvation  through  the  one  offering  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  power  of  his  in 
ward  baptism,  it  will,  amid  all  the  vibrations  of 
its  weakness,  turn  back  to  him.  It  may  sometimes 
be  too  fast,  and  at  other  seasons  too  slow,  yet  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  the  point  it  is  seeking  to  centre 
in.  I  recently  met  with  the  following  entry  in  the 
diary  of  a  woman  Friend  receutly  deceased.  At 
the  time  it  was  written,  the  friend  was  in  great 
agitation  of  mind,  partly  under  a  sense  of  remain- 
ing infirmities,  partly  under  the  conviction  that  she 
would  be  called  upon  publicly  to  advocate  the  gos- 
pel of  her  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  fear 
lest  she  should  put  her  hand  to  the  work  without 
the  proper  call,  or  neglect  obedience  to  a  manifest 
requiring  of  duty,  caused  her  great  agitation.  She 
was  often  troubled,  and  during  these  seasons  of 
conflict,  could  scarcely  find  the  centre  of  rest.  The 
date  on  the  diary  was  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1825. 

"  On  Third-day,  I  attended  Burlington  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which,  I  thought,  was  a  favoured 
opportunity.  Bichard  Jordan  went  fully  and  clearly 
into  the  offices  and  mission  of  our  divine  Master. 
He  concluded  his  ministerial  labours,  by  saying, 
'  This  is  my  faith  !  Some  may  call  it  enthusiasm"! 
But  I  hope  I  may  live  and  die  in  this  enthusiasm  !' 
I  spent  part  of  the  evening  of  that  day  at  the  house 
of  our  friend,  Stephen  Grcllet.  His  conversation 
was  very  instructive.  After  a  time  of  silence,  he 
very  sweetly  commented  on  the  vibration  of  the 
needle,  which,  although  always  true  at  last  to  the 
attracting  point,  is  nevertheless  for  a  time  much 
agitated.  I  was  willing  to  hope  that  a  part  of  his 
remarks  belonged  to  me.  Indeed,  I  could  truly 
say,  that  the  vibrating,  fluctuating  state  of  the 
needle  was  a  fit  illustration  of  the  condition  of  my 
mind." 


Indispensable  Duty  of  Parents. 
If  parents  rightly  discharge  their  duty  towards 
their  children,  it  might  go  a  great  way,  together 
with  their  own  good  examples,  in  making  religious 
impressions  upon  then,  as  well  in  influencing  them! 
to  perform  their  duty  towards  their  parents.  But 
through  the  failure  of  parents  in  both  these  respects, 
I  believe  thousands  of  children  have  been  lost,  out 


of  which  number  I  will  not  exclude  many  withi 
the  compass  of  our  Society.  Abraham,  for  his  faitl 
fulness,  is  called  the  friend  of  God  ;  and  G  od  give 
this  character  of  him,  "  I  know  him,  that  he  wi 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  hiu 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jus 
tice  and  judgment."  Gen.  xviii.  19.  And  Israt 
was  repeatedly  commanded,  diligently  to  teac 
their  children,  and  to  tell  their  sons,  sitting  dowr 
rising  up,  in  the  house,  and  on  the  way-side,  to  kee 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  fear  him  all  the  days  c 
their  lives.  David  instructed  his  son  to  keep  th 
law  of  God  ;  and  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  thoug 
Eli  reproved  his  sons,  yet,  because  he  did  not  re 
strain  them,  the  judgments  of  God  came  upon  hiir, 
A  father  was  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  h 
should  go ;  he,  who  truly  loved  his  children  wa 
to  chasten  them  betimes  ;  and  to  bring  them  up  i 
the  fear,  nurture,  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  am 
to  have  them  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  I 
most  plainly  appears,  how  great,  how  absolute,  an 
how  indispensable  a  duty  lies  upon  parents  toward 
their  children,  in  order  to  their  instruction  in  th 
way  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  by  commanding,  instruct 
restraining,  admonishing,  and  keep 


ing  them  in  subjection  from  their  childhood — a 
in  due  measure,  time,  and  place,  as  the  differen 
occasions  may  require.  But,  contrary  hereunto, 
have  observed  two  sorts  of  parents,  who,  by  theif 
own  ill  management,  and  not  keeping  their  authorit 
over,  and  discharging  their  duties  to  their  childrer 
as  by  divine  obligation  they  are  enjoined  to  dc 
have  ruined  them  with  regard  to  all  that  is  good 
The  first  are  such,  who,  though  they  may  be  mora 
in  their  own  lives  and  conversations,  and  are  no  ba< 
examples  to  their  children,  yet,  by  their  foolish  in 
dulgence,  falsely  called  love,  have  thereby  been  th 
very  means  of  their  ruin.  A  child  may  be  not  un 
fitly  compared  to  a  young  growing  twig,  easily  ben 
at  first,  but  as  it  increases  in  strength,  becomes  les 
pliable,  and  when  it  is  a  great  tree,  is  uubendable 
and  thus,  most  children  when  young  may,  by  tb 
godly  care  of  parents,  be  trained  up  very  much  a, 
the  parent  pleases  ;  or  else,  to  what  purpose,  wen 
the  above  precepts  given  ?  But,  as  evil  and  foil 
are  naturally  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child 
so,  that  evil  nature,  not  being  kept  down  on 
restrained  by  an  indulgent  parent,  gradually  be 
comes  stronger  and  stronger,  and  in  the  end  be 
comes  past  bending,  and  rules.  Thus,  I  have,  wit! 
sorrow,  seen  some  foolishly  indulgent  parents,  wh< 
were  so  blind  as  not  to  see  faults  in  their  children 
or  if  they  did  see  them,  through  excessive  indul 
gence,  would  not  restrain  them,  which  in  the  enc 
has  proved  their  ruin.  No  wonder  then,  if  sue! 
parents  should  lose  all  authority  over  their  children 
as  well  as  such  children  disregard  their  parents 
for  want  of  keeping  them  in  due  subjection,  as  sooi 
as  they  attain  to  any  degree  of  understanding 
which  they  will  soon  do,  to  discern  their  parents 
fondness.  And,  when  too  late,  those  very  parents 
begin  to  feel  the  smart  of  their  own  folly  ;  and  yet 
by  reason  of  their  blindness,  can  hardly  even  ther. 
see,  that  they  have  been  the  original  cause  of  it,  foi 
want  of  keeping  their  children  in  due  subjection 
and  some  have  cried  out  for  advice,  complaining 
their  son  has  grown  so  disobedient,  they  know  not 
what  to  do.  And  yet  I  have  known  when  Friends 
have  gone  under  a  religious  concern  to  such  parents 
to  give  them  advice,  instead  of  taking  it  well,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  they  have  been  so  blind  and  stupid 
as  to  return  undue  reflections;  and  others  again 
who  have  taken  it  better,  would  excuse  themselves 
with  the  most  plausible  reasons  they  could  invent, 
saying,  the  child  is  wild  and  playful,  and  they  do 
not  like  to  correct  it,  as  it  has  a  weak  constitution 
— Joseph  Pike, 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend."    nesSj  as  follows  :— "  And  now,  little  children,  abide 
Having  noticed  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  jn  Him  ;  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  have 
a  few  numbers  back,  some  observations  relative  to  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  setting  up  meetings  in  Iowa,!  coming."  1  John  ii.  28.    "Ye  are  of  God,  little 


under  its  care,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  un 
welcome  information  to  the  readers  of  that  Jour- 
Dai  to  know  that  there  are  now  three  meetings  for 
worship,  two  Preparative  and  one  Monthly  Meet- 
ing granted,  but  not  yet  opened;  all  which  are 
subordinate  to  Stillwater  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 


children,  and  have  overcome  them  :  because  greater 
is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 
I  John  iv.  4. 

Another  dear  child,  about  the  same  age,  a  short 
time  before  her  last  sickness,  requested  her  mother 
"to  get  her  new  bonnet  without  a  frill  on  it;'' 
a  meeting  for  worship  andj  then  another  little  girl  was  found  by  her  parent 


hit 


ii  a 


s8are  located  as  follows 

a  a  Preparative  Meeting  in  Cedar  county,  and  two 
meetings  for  worship  and  one  Preparative  Meeting 
-  in  Linn  county,  and  a  Monthly  Meeting,  to  circu- 
late between  the  places  for  holding  the  two  Pre- 
parative Meetings. 

The  sad  lapse  which  has  overtaken  our  oDce 
V  peaceful  Society,  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  by 
"  every  sincere  honest-hearted  member  of  it,  whose 
chief  desire  ought  to  be  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders.  It 
seems  to  me  that  its  future  prosperity  very  much 
depends  upon  the  faithfulness  of  those  who  remain 
Jas  watchmen  upon  the  shattered  walls;  to  sound 
H  the  alarm  should  the  enemy  make  an  attack  in  an 
:iP|  opposite  or  unsuspected  quarter;  and  upon  whom 
"s"'  may  also  devolve  the  responsibility  of  exercising 
1,1  the  discipline  upon  those  who  have  been  induced 
\f  to  run  after  the  lo  here's  and  lo  there's,  whereby 
"!3  they  have  wandered  far  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
•"3  some  on  the  right,  and  some  on  the  left  hand.  May 
lif  those  upon  whom  this  responsible  trust  rests,  seek 
ty'for  ability  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  to  dis- 
tich arge  it,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  that 
it  may  be  manifest  to  the  object  of  their  labours 
^  their  chief  concern  is  to  restore,  if  possible,  and 
1  bring  the  wanderer  back  to  the  Father's  house ; 
4  where  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  When 
IDt  treating  with  those  who  may  violate  the  discipline 
of  the  society,  let  it  not  be  too  easily  concluded, 
that  because  a  brother  or  a  sister  has  fallen  into 
B>  this  or  that  error,  it  follows  as  a  consequence,  by  a 
4  certain  routine  of  discipline,  they  must  be  testified 
•f  against,  indulging  in  the  mistaken  opinion  there  is 
7  nothing  further  required  than  to  query  if  they  are 
'jf  satisfied  with  the  views  they  have  espoused,  or  the 
't  course  they  have  taken ;  overlooking  in  great  mea- 
"f  sure  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them,  as 
^  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  and 
']  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  many  instances,  not  having 
1  come  to  the  experience  of  having  the  beam  re- 
moved out  of  their  own  eye  that  they  may  see 
clearly  to  pluck  the  mote  out  of  a  brother's  eye. 
'  Iowa,  Third  mo.  16th,  1862. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

My  heart  did  so  respond  to  those  remarks  in 
last  week's  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  respecting 
the  early  religious  care  that  should  be  taken  of  the 
dear  children,  that  I  rejoiced  on  reading  them  ; 
and  have  desired  that  parents  may  be  encouraged 
to  "sow  the  seed  in  the  morning,"  "and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thine  hand  :  for  thou  know- 
est  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that, 
or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good."  My 
attention,  too,  was  much  arrested  lately  in  reading 
that  account  of  Daniel  Wheeler, —  the  care  he  took 
of  his  children  in  early  life, — to  me  there  was  deep 
instruction  couched  in  it.  Many  dear  children, 
too,  within  our  Yearly  Meeting,  within  the  past 
year,  have  been  called  away ;  the  death  of  some, 
that  have  eome  under  my  knowledge,  have  been 
strikingly  impressive.  There  was  found  in  a  Bible 
of  a  dear  little  girl,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  after 
her  decease,  copied  in  her  own  hand-writing,  two 
verses  she  had  selected,  I  think,  from  the  reading 
in  the  family  an  evening  or  so  previous  to  her  sick- 


taking  some  lace  off  the  neck  of  her  dress:  when 
queried  with  why  she  did  so,  she  replied,  "  because 
1  fear  my  heavenly  Father  will  be  displeased  with 
it."  Ah,  these  things  are  loud  preaching  !  We 
may  remember  there  were  those  formerly,  who 
brought  the  children  to  Christ,  and  there  were 
those  who  "  forbad  them." 

My  heart  has  mourned  over  some  parents 
amongst  us,  whom  it  is  to  be  feared  are  secretly 
pleased  to  see  their  children  looking  a  "  little 
smart,"  dressed  in  some  particulars  after  the  vain 
fashions  of  the  world.  Can  ye  not  see,  my  dear 
friends,  that  ye  are  weakening  your  own  hands, 
and  our  precious  testimonies?  Let  us  all,  both 
older  and  younger,  strive  more  and  more  for  the 
adorning  "  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price." 
Third  mo.  25th,  1862. 


Population  of  the  World. — Dietrice,  director  of 
the  office  of  statistics  at  Berlin,  has  published,  in 
the  annals  of  the  academy  of  that  city,  the  result 
of  his  researches  relative  to  the  population  of  the 
globe.  In  his  calculation  of  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants,  which  he  puts  down  at  upwards  of 
1,288,000,000,  Dietrice  estimates  the  number  of 
the  different  human  races  as  follows  : — The  Cau- 
casian, 369,000,000;  the  Mongol,  552,000,000; 
the  Ethiopian  (negroes),  196,000,000;  the  Ame- ' 
rican  (Indians),  10,000.000 ;  the  Malays,  200,000,- 
000.  The  leading  religions  he  divides  as  follows  : 
— Christianity  reckons  335,000,000  adherents; 
Judaism,  5,000,000  ;  the  Asiatic  religions,  600,- 
000,000;  Mahommedanism,  160,000,000;  and 
Polytheism,  200,000,000.  Of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, 170,000,000  are  Roman  Catholics;  80,000,- 
000,  are  Protestants,  and  76,000.000  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church. — Extract. 


Responsibility  in  the  Care  of  Families. — Con 
science  doth  move  me  to  fear,  lest  the  lightness  of 
my  family  shall  be  laid  to  my  charge,  for  lack  of 
more  earnest  and  diligent  instruction  which  should 
have  been  done.  I  bless  God  that  he  hath  given 
me  to  see  this  fault,  and  to  lament  it  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  I  would  that  I  esteem  nothing 
available  for  me,  which  will  not  further  the  glory 
of  God  ;  for  whosoever  wittingly  neglecteth  to  clear 
his  conscience,  cannot  have  peace  with  God.  (I  am) 
conscious  of  this,  that  we  pastors,  many  of  us,  are 
too  cold,  and  bear  too  much  with  the  wicked  world. 
So  on  every  side,  and  of  every  sort,  we  provoke  God's 
anger. — Ridley. 


THB  PHIE 


FOURTH  MONTH  5,  1362. 


To  every  one  willing  to  receive  the  precepts  of 
Holy  Scripture,  as  conveying  truths  of  imperative 
obligation  upon  all  who  are  favoured  with  the 
knowledge  of  them,  the  incompatibility  of  slavery 
with  the  christian  religion  is  easily  demonstrated. 
The  community  in  which  we  live,  almost  univer- 


sally admit  this,  and  are  not  backward,  at  the 
present  time,  in  giving  full  expression  to  the  senti- 
ment. The  exacting  of  involuntary  labour  from 
the  poor  slaves,  without  rendering  them  any  recom- 
pense but  the  miserable  pittance  of  scanty  food 
and  the  meanest  raiment,  is  easily  seen  to  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  two  commands  upon  which 
hang  all  the  laws  and  the  prophets,  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  soul  and 
might ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self; the  manifest  cruelty  of  the  system  calling  forth 
in  very  many,  a  righteous  indignation  against  the 
injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  hard-hearted  masters. 
But  while  we  entertain  these  feelings  respecting 
slavery,  and  feel  ourselves  justified  in  condemning 
those  who  uphold  and  practise  it;  citing  it  as  the 
great  national  sin  which  has  brought  upon  the 
nation  the  judgments  of  the  A' mighty,  it  would  be 
well  if  the  community  in  the  '•'■free  States,"  were 
brought  to  see  how  deeply  very  many  of  its  mem- 
bers are  imbued  with  the  same  evil  feeling  respect- 
ing the  coloured  people,  which  prevails  in  the 
South,  and  how  completely  some  of  the  usages 
towards  them  that  have  obtained  amongst  us,  are 
in  direct  violation  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel, 
and  like  slavery,  must  be  most  offensive  in  the  Di- 
vine sight. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  sitting  in  one  of  the  cars 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Bailroad 
via  Media,  then  about  starting  from  the  station  in 
West  Philadelphia,  we  were  startled  by  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  the  conductor  to  some  one,  to  "get 
out  of  the  car,"  with  a  threat  immediately  follow- 
ing, that  if  the  individual  addressed  did  not  at 
once  obey,  he  should  be  "carried  out."  Upon 
turning  to  see  who  it  was  to  be  thus  summarily 
expelled,  we  saw  a  coloured  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  was 
looking  at  the  conductor,  we  thought,  as  though  he 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
mand made  upon  him,  but  certainly  indignant  at 
the  unjust  and  contumelious  treatment  he  was  un- 
dergoing in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women.  Warning  the  conductor  not  to  at- 
tempt carrying  his  threat  of  taking  hold  of  him 
into  execution,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  the 
rules  of  that  road  required  him  to  occupy  the  back 
seat  [which  appeared  to  be  full,]  or  to  ride  in  the 
baggage-car,  he  walked  out  of  the  car,  and  we 
left  him  standing  on  the  platform  in  the  station, 
looking  grieved  and  disappointed  that  the  colour  of 
his  skin  had  subjected  him  to  such  an  outrage  upon 
his  rights  and  his  feelings.  A  card  hung  up  in  the 
cars,  forbidding  "  coloured  persons"  from  occupy- 
ing any  seat  in  the  passenger  cars  but  the  back 
one,  and  stating  they  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  baggage  car,  showed  that  the  conductor  was 
but  obeying  orders,  though  the  manner  of  doing 
it  was  exclusively  his  own. 

Now  such  a  rule  and  such  a  circumstance  is  as 
direct  a  violation  of  the  comprehensive  texts  we 
have  quoted,  as  is  slavery,  and  could  not  occur 
where  regard  was  had  to  the  test  prescribed  by  our 
Saviour,  "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  It  may  not 
be  as  great  a  sin  as  slavery,  but  it  must  be  greatly 
displeasing  to  Him  who  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  to  see  a  people  upon  whom  He  has 
bestowed  so  many  blessings,  thus  oppressing  their 
fellow-men,  and  depriving  them  of  their  proper 
rights,  merely  because  He,  the  Creator  of  all,  has 
given  them  a  dark-coloured  skin.  The  same  un- 
righteous discrimination  against  our  coloured 
fellow-citizens  continues  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
panies owning  the  Passenger  Railways  in  Phila- 
delphia, no  one  of  them  being  allowed  a  seat  within 
their  cars,  however  unable  from  age,  disease  or 
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fatigue,  to  walk,  or  however  important  it  may  be 
for  them  to  occupy  as  little  time  as  possible  in  go- 
ing from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  true,  they  are 
allowed  to  stand  upon  the  platforms  in  front  and 
back  of  the  cars,  but  let  any  of  us  estimate  what 
a  degrading  and  insulting  distinction  this  is,  by 
supposing  ourselves  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Could  such  a  reverse  take  place,  how 
grievously  iujured  would  we  feel  ourselves  to  be, 
and  how  little  entitled  to  the  character  of  chris- 
tians would  we  deem  those  who  thus  tyrannized 
over  us.  But  we  need  not  suppose  such  a  case,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
sanction  such  acts,  and  their  persistent  violation  of 
the  Divine  law.  As  before  observed,  we  loudly 
condemn  the  slaveholder  for  his  oppression  of  the 
poor  blacks ;  and  his  determined  adherence  to  the 
odious  system  of  slavery  is  justly  denounced  as  a 
crying  crime;  but  may  not  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  be  applied  to  us:  "Therefore  thou  art 
inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that 
judgest ;  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou 
condemnest  thyself,  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the 
same  things.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judgment 
of  God  is  according  to  truth  against  them  which 
commit  such  things.  And  thiokest  thou  this,  0 
man,  that  judgest  them  which  do  such  things  and 
doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judg- 
ment of  God." 

These,  and  similar  unjust  and  oppressive  acts 
having  their  origin  in  pride  and  vulgar  prejudice, 
blind  those  yielding  to  them  to  their  true  interest 
for  none  can  thus  violate  the  Divine  law  with  im- 
puuity,  and  retribution  will  sooner  or  later  be 
meted  out  by  Him  who  has  declared  that  he  will 
arise  for  the  defence  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

We  think  it  incumbent  upon  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  to  use  the  influence  they  may 
have,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  remove  these  unright 
eous  burdens  from  our  coloured  brethren,  and  as 
far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  bring  the  public 
mind  into  a  more  healthy  and  christian  tone  re- 
specting their  rights  and  privileges.  By  thus  act- 
ing we  can,  at  least,  free  ourselves  from  responsi- 
bility, and  may  be  a  means  of  mitigating  or 
warding  off  the  punishment  which  our  beloved 
country  is  exposed  to. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign'.— News  from  Liverpool  to  tbe  20th  ult.  The 
stock  of  cotton  in  port  amounted  to  403,500  bales,  in- 
cluding 150,000  American.  Prices  had  advanced  ^d.  to 
\d.  The  market  for  breadstuff's  was  dull,  without  much 
change  in  the  quotations.  Consols,  93$  a  94.  The  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  of  England  bad  increased  £521,000 
during  the  week. 

President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Message  attracted 
much  attention  in  England.  The  Liverpool  Post  says, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  will  have  an  incalculable 
etlect  in  Europe,  and  that  effect  will  be  most  favourable 
to  the  Northern  ciuse. 

Additional  troops  were  about  being  sent  from  France 
to  Mexico.  A  new  brigade  was  to  leave  Toulon  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Pope  has  been  quite  ill,  and  his  strength  is  much 
prostrated. 

Precautions  were  being  taken  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment to  guard  the  Venetian  frontiers  from  invasion.  The 
advanced  posts  had  been  doubled,  and  the  garrison? 
augmented.  Troops  had  also  been  posted  along  the  line 
of  the  river  Po. 

An  insurrection  which  for  some  time  past  lias  been 
progressing  in  Greece,  appears  to  have  become  formida- 
ble. The  goverment  has  an  army  of  30, 000  men  em- 
ployed for  its  suppression.  The  insurgents  at  Lyra  had 
proclaimed  the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of 
Greece,  as  Otlio  the  Second. 

A  project  of  emancipation  has  been  adopted  for  the 
Dutch  Islands  in  the  West  Indies.  A  Surinam  paper 
gives  the  chief  features  of  the  plan,  as  follows:  All 
slaves  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  will  be  set  free  on  the 
1st  of  Seventh  mouth,  1803,  under  the  following  condi 


tions  :  A  compensation  of  three  hundred  guilders  for 
each  slave-man,  woman  or  child— to  be  paid  to  the  own- 
er; slaves  to  remain  under  apprenticeship  on  the  estates 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  during  which  time  they  are  to 
be  paid  wages  for  their  work,  half  of  such  wages  to  ac- 
crue to  the  government. 

United  States. — New  York, — Mortality  last  week, 
406.  A  New  York  paper  says  that  representatives  of 
New  Orleans  houses  are  now  making  purchases  in  the 
New  York  dry-goods  market,  and  that  merchants  from 
Georgia  are  also  there,  paying  up  old  bills,  or  laying  in 
new  stock  for  the  Southern  trade.  The  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  are  less  active.  The  import  trade  has  increased 
heavily  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  amount  of  gold 
exported,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year, 
is  $8,885,821. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  308.  On  the  29th, 
an  explosion  occurred  in  a  cartridge  manufactory,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  by  which  the  buildings  were 
destroyed,  several  persons  instantly  killed,  and  a  large 
number  burned  or  otherwise  injured,  some  of  them 
fatally.  There  were  twenty  men  and  boys,  and  fifty- 
eight  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  place,  few  of 
whom  escaped  unhurt. 

Virginia. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  has  been 
again  put  in  running  order,  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling, 
and  travel  was  about  ready  to  begin  upon  it  throughout 
the  whole  route.  Upwards  of  seventy  locomotives  on 
this  road  were  either  partially  destroyed  or  stolen  by 
the  rebels.  Gen.  Banks'  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  after  the  battle  at  Winchester,  pursued  the  re- 
bel forces  beyond  Strasburg.  Gen.  Shields  reports  the 
loss  of  the  Federal  troops  at  about  150  killed  and  300 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  rebels  at  500  and  1000  wound- 
ed. Other  statements  make  the  rebel  loss  about  1000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  300  prisoners.  Tbe  rebel  forces 
under  General  Magruder,  which  were  located  at  Great 
Bethel,  have  evacuated  the  town,  having  previously  fired 
the  houses.    Nothing  was  left  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 

North  Carolina. — An  expedition  despatched  by  Gen. 
Burnside,  visited  Washington,  N.  C,  where  they  were 
well  received.  The  citizens  showed  no  excitement  or 
fear ;  a  few  expressed  Union  sentiments,  but  the  most 
were  silent.  The  U.  S.  troops  took  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  Beaufort,  N.  C.  The  report  that  Fort  Macon  had 
been  abandoned  and  blown  up  by  the  rebels,  was  incor 
rect.  It  was  still  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  several  hun 
died  men.  The  account  of  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
Nashville  was  also  incorrect.  She  escaped  from  Beau- 
fort on  the  night  of  the  18th  ult.,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton 
and  again  ran  the  blockade,  although  tbe  U.  S.  vessels 
of  war  were  on  the  look  out  to  intercept  her. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — No  change  has  been 
recently  reported  in  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  seaboard 
of  these  States.  Gen.  Hunter  has  gone  to  Port  Royal 
to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  U.  S.  forces. 

Florida. — Gen.  Sherman  visited  Jacksonville  on  the 
19th  ult.,  and  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  citizens 
who  represented  the  feeling  of  all  in  the  town  as  strongly 
for  the  Union.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  left  with  the 
rebel  troops.  Rebel  bands  were  prowling  in  the  vicinity, 
and  destroying  the  property  of  those  suspected  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  East- 
ern Florida  is  thought  to  be  loyal.  Pensacola  has  been 
evacuated  by  the  rebels,  including  also  Forts  Barancas 
and  M'Rae.  Gen.  Sherman  has  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Florida,  in  which  lie  states,  that  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  had  come  to  protect  the  loyal 
citizens,  and  enable  them  to  resuscitate  a  government. 

New  Orleans. — The  latest  intelligence  from  this  city 
represents  that  great  preparations  had  been  made  to  ie- 
sist  the  expected  attempts  for  its  capture.  The  rebels 
are  reported  to  have  a  number  of  powerful  iron  clad 
steamers  to  aid  in  the  defence. 

New  Mexico. — Advices  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  10th  ult., 
report  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  rebel  army  from 
Texas.  The  Texans  generally  respected  private  pro- 
perty at  Santa  Fe,  but  scized'all  the  goods  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

Arkansas.—  The  supplies  of  forage  and  provision  hav- 
ing become  exhausted  in  the  region  about  Sugar  Creek, 
the  army  of  Gen.  Curtis  has  removed  to  Cross  Timbers, 
nearer  the  northern  line  of  the  State.  The  remnants  of 
the  rebel  army,  under  Generals  Van  Dorn  and  Price, 
have,  it  is  believed,  retreated  to  Van  Buren  and  Fort 
Smith,  where  they  can  receive  supplies  from  Memphis 
and  Little  Rock,  via  the  Arkansas  river.  Very  little 
Union  sentiment  has  yet  appeared  in  Arkansas. 

Missouri.  —  Although  the  rebellion  has  been  mainly 
suppressed  in  Missouri,  bands  of  outlaws,  from  time  to 
time,  create  fresh  disturbances.  On  the  night  of  the 
20th  nit.,  about  five  hundred  rebels  made  an  attack  upon 
llummonsville,  Polk  county.    They  were  defeated  by  the 


militia,  many  of  the  rebels  being  killed  and  wounded 
About  the  same  time  the  town  of  Warrensburg  was  at- 
tacked by  a  guerilla  band  of  two  hundred.    They  wer« 
likewise  driven  off  with  severe  loss.    The  bombardment 
of  Island  No.  10  has  been  kept  up  at  intervals,  but  with- 
out much  apparent  effect.    Owing  to  the  high  state  ol 
the  river  and  the  overflow  of  the  adjacent  country,  the 
rebels  are  at  present  secure  from  an  attack  by  land. 
They  are  commanded  by  Gen.  Bragg,  have  received  re- 
inforcements, and  are  constantly  getting  more  cannon  in 
position.    Their  number  is  said  to  be  15,000  or  16,000 
Tennessee. — The  appointment  of  Andrew  Johnson  as 
military  governor  appears  to  have  had  favourable  re 
suits.    He  has  addressed  the  people  in  Nashville,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  of  a  conciliatory  character,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  win  the  people  back  to  the  Union 
Wm.  H.  Polk,  brother  of  the  late  President,  and  several 
other  influential  citizens  will,  it  is  said,  co-operate  with 
Gov.  Johnson  in  putting  the  State  machinery  in  opera- 
tion. The  Memphis  papers  contain  Richmond  despatches 
of  the  16th  ult.,  stating  that  2000  United  States  soldiers 
had  crossed  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  captured 
two  companies  of  the  Southern  troops.    A  courier  ar- 
riving at  Knoxville,  reported  that  from  4000  to  6000 
U.  S.  troops  were  advancing  upon  the  city,  and  were 
only  twenty-five  miles  distant.    The  rebel  forces  have 
concentrated  at  and  near  Corinth,  Miss.,  near  the  State 
line,  and  at  the  junction  of  several  important  railroads. 
Gen.  Beauregard  has  the  chief  command  assisted  by 
Polk,  Cheatham  and  Clark.    The  united  rebel  armies 
number  from  50,000  to  70,000  men.    The  U.  S.  arm}-, 
under  Gen.  Buel,  had  advanced  to  the  lower  tier  of 
counties  in  Western  Tennessee.    At  the  latest  advices, 
the  two  hostile  armies  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  each 
other. 

The  Rebel  Government. — The  Senate  at  Richmond  has 
confirmed  Jeff.  Davis's  nomination  of  Cabinet  officers, 
as  follows: — Secretary  of  State,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana;  Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  Randolph,  of 
Virginia;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Flo- 
rida; Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  C.  G.  Memminger,  of 
South  Carolina;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  H.  Watts ; 
Post-Master  General,  M.  Reagan. 

Cotton. — Both  Houses  of  the  rebel  Congress  have  pass- 
ed a  resolution,  advising  that  no  cotton  should  be  planted 
this  year.  The  U.  S.  government  is  taking  means  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  cotton  in  all  suitable  lands  under 
its  control.  The  government  has  an  agent  at  Savannah, 
Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  cotton  seed. 

Rain  in  California. — A  rain  gauge  carefully  kept  and 
registered  by  Dr.  Snell,  of  Sonora,  shows  that  from  the 
11th  of  Eleventh  month,  1861,  to  the  14th  of  First  month, 
1862,  seventy-two  inches  of  rain  fell  at  that  place. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  31  st  ult.    New  York — Red  wheat,  $1.30  a 
$1.36;  rye,  80  cts.  a  81  cts.  ;  barley,  90  cts.  a  92  cts. 
mixed  Western  com,  57]  cts.;  prime  white  corn,  70  cts. 
oats,  37  cts.  a  40  cts.   'Philadelphia — Red  wheat,  $1.30 
a  $1.31;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.40;  rye,  70  cts. ;  yellow  corn, 
54  cts.  a  55  cts. ;  oats,  Southern,  31  cts.  a  32cts. ;  Penn 
sylvania,  34  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Steph.  Hobson,  agt.,  O.,  for  Jos.  Pen- 
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PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  FOr| 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN'. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  I 
Second-day  evening,  Fourth  month  7th,  1862,  at  half  | 
past  seven  o'clock.  Wm.  Smedley,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  12th  of 
Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
send  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Dobrk  Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen',  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


MARRIED,  on  Fourth-day,  the  15th  ult.,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  London  Grove,  Lewis  Pushy  to  Edith  T.  Phil- 
LIPB,  both  of  London  Grove. 

 ,  at  Fnends'  Meeting,  Westland,  Washington 

county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  27th  of  Third  month,  1862, 
Thomas  Y.  French,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  to  Rachel  H.  Black- 
burn, of  the  former  place. 

PILE  k  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  All  the  Year  Bound." 

Earthquake  at  Mendoza. 

(Concluded  from  page  2420 

For  two  days  such  of  the  city  authorities  as 
survived    remained    paralyzed,    hardly  thinking 
their  lives  their  own,  and  not  attempting  anything; 
thus  the  fire  raged  on  unchecked,  and  the  plunder- 
ers followed  their  villainous  work  unpunished.  Al- 
ready the  air  was  laden  with  the  stench  of  putre- 
fying bodies;  the  wounded  and  dying  lay  stretched 
on  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  almost  destitute  of 
food  and  water,  for  the  ordinary  water- courses 
were  swallowed  up,  and  the  market  people  dared 
not  approach  the  town  to  sell,  so  that  it  seemed 
as  though  famine  and  pestilence  would  carry  off 
those  few  that  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  had 
spared.    The  only  sound  which  broke  the  silence 
of  the  desolation  was  the  mournful  tolling  of  a  bell 
raised  by  some  nuns  on  two  posts  in  a  meadow, 
where  they  had  erected  an  altar,  and  held  daily 
service  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  perUhed. 
Nine  nuns  escaped  from  the  ruins  of  their  convent; 
one  after  being  five  days  buried  made  her  way  out 
with  no  other  assistance  than  her  scissors.    On  the 
twenty-third,  the  governor  killed  three  bullocks  and 
distributed  the  beef,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  kindly 
help  arrived  from  the  city  of  San  Juan  ;  next  day 
six  plunderers  were  shot  by  some  soldiers  sent 
from  San  Juan  to  preserve  order,  so  the  evil  was 
checked,  and  by  this  time  also  the  fire  had  pretty 
well  burnt  itself  out ;  but  stronger  and  stronger 
rose  the  odor  of  corruption  from  the  ruin-covered 
streets,  till  the  search  for  any  who  might  yet  sur- 
vive was  perforce  suspended,  and  the  sick  under 
the  trees  in  the  plaza  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
alameda.    For  the  city  was  become  a  putrid  city 
of  the  dead,  and  living  men  could  not  dwell  in  its 
atmosphere. 

So  passed  the  weary  days.  Fortunately  rain  is 
a  rarity  in  Mendoza,  yet  hundreds  of  the  wounded 
died  for  want  of  proper  attention  and  food  ;  but 
soon  from  all  parts  came  the  ready  offering  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow,  from  San  Juan  first,  then 
across  the  Andes  from  Chili,  then  from  San  Guis 
and  Cordova,  and  at  last  munificent  assistance 
lrom  the  central  government  at  Parana,  and  from 
far  distant  Buenos  Ay  res.  Shed3  were  erected 
and  fitted  up  as  hospitals,  surgeons  and  physicians 
vied  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  succor  and  to 
save,  so  that  at  length  many  of  the  dying  were 
brought  back  again  to  health  and  strength,  and 


money  was  given  to  them  for  their  sustenance  dur- 
ing convalescence.  But  most  of  them  rose  from 
their  couches  only  to  find  themselves  bereft  of  all ; 
everything  in  the  city  was  lost,  hardly  the  ground 
was  left  on  which  the  houses  had  once  stood.  Even 
to  the  end  of  April  shocks  continued  ;  generally 
there  were  two  or  three  every  day,  as  an  English 
visitor  writes  on  the  twenty-second.  "  I  am  writing 
this  in  a  shed,  but  it  is  all  cracked,  and  one  gable- 
end  is  down,  twice  I  have  run  out.  As  slight 
shocks  still  continue,  two  or  three  a  day,  I  am 
afraid  of  the  place  falling."  The  same  gentleman 
also  writes,  "  It  is  useless  attempting  to  describe 
the  sufferings  that  existed  when  I  first  arrived  ;  I 
am  not  wanting  in  courage  or  in  strength  of  mind 
to  witness  such  scenes,  but  what  I  have  seen  here 
has  completely  overpowered  me,  and  made  me  as 
inactive  as  a  child  and  as  powerless.  The  heap  of 
ruins,  thecorpses  strewed  in  all  directions,  stripped, 
and  in  some  cases  half  eaten  by  dogs  and  rats,  the 
stench,  and  above  all,  the  sufferings  and  stupefaction 
of  the  survivors,  are  altogether  so  appalling  that  only 
stern  duty  and  necessity  induced  me  to  stay  an 
hour  in  the  place." 

By  the  great  earthquake  on  the  20th  of  March, 
several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mendoza 
were  also  completely  destroyed.    Its  effects  were 
also  slightly  felt  at  Valparaiso  and  other  cities  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  more  distinctly 
at  Cordova  and  throughout  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, even  so  far  eastward  as  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  a  French  watch- 
maker noticed  that  all  the  pendulums  of  his  clocks, 
which  were  swinging  from  north  to  south,  had  be 
come  endowed  with  a  most  singularly  irregular 
motion,  concerning  which  phenomenon  he  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  day  following  to  the  leading  journal 
of  the  city  ;  but  no  explanation  was  given  till  the 
next  week,  when  the  mail  from  Mendoza  brought 
the  truth.    On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the 
earthquake  seems  to  have  exerted  its  extreme  vio- 
ence,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  dated  San  Juan 
25th  March,  1861.    "  Paula  has  just  arrived  from 
Chili.    The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Mendoza 
caught  her,  with  Corina  and  Emilia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  central  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.    The  mercy 
of  God  has  alone  preserved  them.    It  is  horrible 
to  hear  their  account  of  the  fearful  scene  they  wit- 
nessed.   Deep  caverns  were  opened  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountains;  the  mountain  summits  were 
parted  asunder  ;  the  road  was  blocked  up  with 
rocks  rolled  down  from  above,  and  with  rubbish 
brought  with  them  in  their  fall.    The  earth  in 
places  burst  open  like  a  bomb-shell,  ejecting  water, 
all  the  way  from  Uspallata.    Enormous  stones 
were  thrown  from  one  mountain  to  another,  with 
the  report  of  cannon.    Some  passengers  on  the  road 
were  crushed  by  the  falling  rocks.    It  was  a  scene 
of  indescribable  horror  which  surrounded  them  ; 
they  fearing  every  moment  that  they  would  be 
buried  under  the  rocks  which  came  rolling  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain." 

Professor  Forbes  who  had  been  making  geologi- 
cal researches  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  was  in  Rosario 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  Mendoza,  to  examine  the  phenomena 


of  the  catastrosphe,  concerning  which  he  reports 
somewhat  as  follows  to  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
their  commissioner.  "  Data  have  enabled  me  to 
arrive  at  the  decisive  conclusion  that  the  earth- 
quake was  caused  by  a  revival  of  volcanic  act  on 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  the  endeavour  to  find  outlet  for 
the  escape  of  gases  by  the  fracture  of  supervening 
rocks.  To  examine  the  effect  of  the  earthquake 
in  the  Cordilleras,  I  proceeded  direct  to  the  hills 
in  front  of  the  city,  and  found  the  stripe— the 
course  of  the  earthwave  as  marked  on  a  map  an- 
nexed—here marked  in  all  directions  by  ruins,  which 
track  I  followed  up  to  Uspallata  for  six  days. 
Within  its  limits  rocks  had  been  broken  in  pieces, 
and  borne  or  thrown  to  other  places;  there  were 
fissures  in  the  earth,  and  the  springs  had  increased 
their  flow."  Prof.  Forbes  also  gives  some  practi- 
cal advice  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 
The  north-east  portion  of  the  old  city  was  built 
upon  low  marshy  ground,  which  "  sunk  from  one  to 
eight  feet,  and  was  torn  up  as  though  it  had  been 
plowed,  for  a  width  of  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  yards;  and  in  some  places  springs  had 
co°me  to  the  surface."  Thus  he  recommends  an 
extension  of  the  city  to  the  westward,  on  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  Sierra.  The  old  city  was  almost  en- 
tirely built  of  adobes,  concerning  which  he  says, 
The  old  system  of  brick  houses  will,  of  course,  be 
rejected,  nor  ought  the  streets  to  be  so  narrow  as 
before,  this  having  occasioned  the  chief  loss,  the 
hollowed  walls  falling  into  them  from  both  sides 
upon  the  people.  With  broad  streets  aud  with 
houses  of  wooden  framing,  filled  in  with  lath  and 
plaster,  no  danger  need  be  feared  from  any  subse- 
quent earthquake." 

M.  Bravard,  a  French  naturalist,  resident  at 
Mendoza,  had  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  an  earthquake,  basing  his  prediction  upon  the 
volcanic  formation  of  the  whole  of  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  province.  Bravard  perished  while 
sitting  on  the  corner  of  his  bed  pulling  off  his 
stockings,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March. 

Mendoza  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  and  commanding  the  principal  pass  to 
Chili  and  Uspallata,  it  was  the  centre  of  all  the 
traffic  with  the  west  coast.  The  population  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
thousand,  of  whom  not  more  than  two  thousand 
escaped.  The  loss  may  be  estimated  at  thirteen 
thousand,  which  is  below  the  number  usually 
named  by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  city  ;  of 
these  the  greater  part  found  death  and  burial  at 
the  same  moment,  but  many,  it  is  believed,  lan- 
guished for  days  under  the  ruins,  there  being  none 
to  dig  them  out.  A  large  proportion  also  of  those 
who  were  rescued  died  from  gangrene,  before  sur- 
geons could  arrive  from  Chili  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary amputations.  All  the  surgeons  of  the  city 
itself  were  killed.  Numbers  of  children  escaped, 
and.  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  the  blind  people  ! 
The  former  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Chilian 
government  and  removed  to  an  asylum  at  Santiago 
de  Chili. 
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To  the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  interminable 
plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe  and  Cordova,  or 
wearied  with  the  sandy  deserts  of  San  Juan,  the 
province  of  Mendoza  has  always  been  a  most  wel- 
come oasis  on  the  tedious  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America;  here  he  finds  himself 
once  again  in  an  enclosed  country,  riding  along 
well  kept  roads,  between  water  courses,  shaded  by 
double  rows  of  magnificent  poplars,  almost  equall 
ing  in  size  those  time  honoured  trees  which  line  the 
banks  of  the  sluggish  canals  of  Belgium  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  rocky  and  volcanic  nature  of 
the  soil  of  Mendoza  has  forced  the  inhabitants  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  agriculture  widely  differing  from 
that  pursued  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  republic ; 
they  have  been  forced  to  dig  canals  for  the  artifi- 
cial irrigation  of  the  whole  of  their  pastures,  and 
the  natural  grasses  being  very  poor,  lucerne  is  very 
extensively  planted  throughout  the  province,  the 
different  fields  being  divided  by  stone  fences  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  cattle.  All  these 
fences  were  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake,  and 
the  autumn  crops  entirely  destroyed  by  straying 
cattle. 

The  city  is  now  in  process  of  rebuilding;  inhabi 
tants  already  pour  into  it  from  other  parts,  and 
though  earthquakes  become  of  common  occurrence 
they  will  in  future  be  no  more  destructive  than 
thev  are  in  the  wood-built  cities  of  Chili  and  Peru. 


Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  243.) 

But,  indeed,  what  is  defensive  war?  A  cele- 
brated moralist  defines  it  to  be,  war  undertaken  in 
consequence  of  "an  injury  perpetrated,  attempted, 
or  feared  ;"  which  shows  with  sufficient  clearness 
how  little  the  assassin  concerns  the  question,  for 
fear  respecting  life  does  not  enter  into  the  calcula 
tion  of  "  injuries."  So,  then,  if  we  fear  some  in 
jury  to  our  purses,  or  to  our  "honour,"  we  are  al 
lowed  to  send  an  army  to  the  country  that  gives 
us  fear,  and  to  slaughter  its  inhabitants :  and  this, 
we  are  told,  is  defensive  war.  By  this  system  of 
reasoning,  which  has  been  happily  called  "  martia 
logic,"  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  proving  any 
war  to  be  defensive.  Now  we  say  that  if  Christianity 
allows  defensive  war,  she  allows  all  war — except 
indeed  that  of  simple  aggression;  and  by  the  rules 
of  this  morality,  the  aggressor  is  difficult  of  dis- 
covery ;  for  he  whom  we  choose  to  "  fear"  may  say 
that  he  had  previous  "  fear"  of  us,  and  that  his 
"  fear"  prompted  the  hostile  symptoms  which  made 
us  "  fear"  again.  The  truth  is,  that  to  attempt  to 
make  any  distinctions  upon  the  subject  is  vain. 
War  must  be  wholly  forbidden^  or  allowed  with- 
out restriction  to  defence  5  for  no  definitions  of  law- 
ful or  unlawful  war  will  be,  or  can  be  atteuded  to. 
If  the  principles  of  Christianity,  in  any  case,  or 
for  any  purpose,  allow  armies  to  meet  and  to 
slaughter  one  another,  her  principles  will  never 
conduct  us  to  the  period  which  prophecy  has  as- 
sured us  they  shall  produce.  There  is  no  hope  of 
an  eradication  of  war  but  by  an  absolute  and  to- 
tal abandonment  of  it. 

What  then  is  the  principle  for  which  we  con- 
tend I  An  unreasoning  reliance  upon  Providence 
fur  defence,  in  all  (hose  cuses  in  winch  we  should 
violate  his  laws  by  defending  ourselves.  The 
principle  can  claim  a  species  of  merit,  which  must 
at  least  be  denied  to  some  systems  of  morality 
— that  of  simplicity,  of  easiness  of  apprehension, 
of  adaptat:on  to  every  understanding,  of  applica- 
bility to  ev<  ry  circumstance  of  life. 

If  a  wisdom  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  uner- 
ring, has  determined  and  declared  that  any  given 
conduct  is  right,  and  that  it  is  good  tor  man,  it  ap- 
pears preposterous  and  irreverent  to  argue  that  an- 


other can  be  better.  The  Almighty  certainly 
knows  our  interests,  and  if  he  has  not  directed  us 
in  the  path  which  promotes  them,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  he  has  voluntarily  directed  us 
amiss. — Will  the  advocate  of  war  abide  this  con- 
clusion ?  And  if  he  will  not,  how  will  he  avoid 
the  opposite  conclusion,  that  the  path  of  forbear- 
ance is  the  path  of  expediency  ? 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  position  of  very  simple 
truth,  that  it  becomes  an  erring  being  to  regulate 
his  actions  by  an  acquiescent  reference  to  an  un- 
erring will.  That  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  these 
erring  beings,  formally  to  insist  upon  this  truth,  and 
systematically  to  prove  it  to  his  fellows,  may  rea- 
sonably be  a  subject  of  grief  and  of  shame.  But  the 
hardihood  of  guilt  denies  the  truth,  and  the  specu- 
lativeness  of  philosophy  practically  supersedes  it; 
— and  the  necessity  therefore  remains. 

We  have  seen  that  the  duties  of  the  religion 
which  God  has  imparted  to  mankind  require  irre- 
sistance ;  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
even  without  a  reference  to  experience,  that  he  will 
make  our  irresistance  subservient  to  our  interests — 
that  if,  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  his  will, 
we  subject  ourselves  to  difficulty  or  danger,  he  will 
protect  us  in  our  obedience,  and  direct  it  to  our 
benefit — that  if  he  requires  us  not  to  be  concerned 
in  war,  he  will  preserve  us  in  peace — that  he  will 
not  desert  those  who  have  no  other  protection,  and 
who  have  abandoned  all  other  protection  because 
they  confide  in  his  alone. 

And  if  we  refer  to  experience,  we  shall  find  that 
the  reasonableness  of  this  confidence  is  confirmed. 
There  have  been  thousands  who  have  confided  in 
heaven  in  opposition  to  all  their  apparent  inter- 
ests, but  of  these  thousands  has  one  eventually 
said  that  he  repented  his  confidence,  or  that  he  re- 
posed in  vain? — "  He  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  find  it."  If 
it  be  said  that  we  take  futurity  into  the  calculation, 
in  our  estimate  of  interest,  I  answer — So  we  ought. 
Who  is  the  man  that  would  exclude  futurity ;  or 
what  are  his  principles  ?  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  foundation  of  those  objections  to  a  reference  to 
futurity  which  are  thus  flippantly  made.  Are  we 
not  immortal  beings  ?  Have  we  not  interests  be- 
yond the  present  life  ?  It  is  a  deplorable  temper  of 
mind,  which  would  diminish  the  frequency,  or  the 
influence  of  our  references  to  futurity.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  future  ought  to  predominate  over  the 
sensations  of  the  present.  And  if  the  attainment 
of  this  predominance  be  difficult,  let  us  at  least, 
not  voluntarily,  argumeutatively,  persuade  our- 
selves to  forego  the  prospect,  or  to  diminish  its  in 
fluence. 

Yet,  even  in  reference  only  to  the  preseut  state 
of  existence,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  the  testi- 
mony of  experience  is,  that  forbearance  is  most 
conducive  to  our  interests. 

The  reader  of  American  history  will  recollect 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  desul 
tory  and  most  dreadful  warfare  was  carried  on  by 
the  natives  against  the  European  settlers;  a  war- 
fare that  was  provoked,  as  such  warfare  has  al- 
most always  originally  been,  by  the  injuries  and 
violence  of  the  christians.  The  mode  of  destruc- 
tion was  secret  and  sudden.  The  barbarians 
sometimes  lay  in  wait  for  those  who  might  come 
within  their  reach  on  the  highway  or  in  the  fields, 
and  shot  them  without  warning;  and  sometimes 
they  attacked  the  Europeans  in  their  houses, 
"  .-calping  some  and  knocking  out  the  braius  of 
others."  From  this  horrible  warfare  the  inhabi- 
tants sought  safety  by  abandoning  their  homes,  and 
retiring  to  fortified  places,  or  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  garrisons :  and  those  whom  necessity  still  com- 
pelled to  pa>s  beyond  the  limits  of  such  protection, 


provided  themselves  with  arms  for  their  defence. 
But  amidst  this  dreadful  desolation  and  universal 
terror,  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  whole  population,  were 
steadfast  to  their  principles.  Tbey  would  neither 
retire  to  garrisons,  nor  provide  themselves  with 
arms.  They  remained  openly  in  the  country, 
whilst  the  rest  were  flying  to  the  forts.  They  still 
pursued  their  occupations  in  the  fields  or  at  their 
homes  without  a  weapon  either  for  annoyance  or 
defence.  And  what  was  their  fate  ?  They  lived 
in  security  and  quiet.  The  habitation,  which,  to 
his  armed  neighbour,  was  the  scene  of  murder  and 
of  the  scalping  knife,  was  to  the  unarmed  Quaker 
a  place  of  safety  and  of  peace. 

Three  of  the  society  were  however  killed.  And 
who  were  they  ?  They  were  three  who  abandoned 
their  principles.  Two  of  these  victims  were  men, 
who,  in  the  simple  language  of  the  narrator,  "  used 
to  go  to  their  labor  without  any  weapons,  and 
trusted  to  the  Almighty,  and  depended  on  his  pro- 
vidence to  protect  them  (it  being  their  principle 
not  to  use  weapons  of  war  to  offend  others  or  to 
defend  themselves:)  but  a  spirit  of  distrust  taking 
place  in  their  minds,  they  took  weapons  of  war  to 
defend  themselves,  and  the  Indians  who  had  seen 
them  several  times  without  them  and  let  them  alone, 
saying  they  were  peaceable  men  and  hurt  nobody, 
therefore  they  would  not  hurt  them, — now  seeing 
them  have  guns,  and  supposing  they  designed  to 
kill  the  Indians,  they  therefore  shot  the  men  dead." 
The  third  whose  life  was  sacrificed  was  a  woman, 
who  "  had  remained  in  her  habitation,"  not  think 
ing  herself  warranted  in  going  "  to  a  fortified 
place  for  preservation,  neither  she,  her  son,  nor 
daughter,  nor  to  take  thither  the  little  ones;  but 
the  poor  woman  after  some  time  began  to  let  in  a 
slavish  fear,  and  advised  her  children  to  go  with 
her  to  a  fort  not  far  from  their  dwelling."  She 
went; — and  shortly  afterwards  "the  bloody  cruel 
Indians  lay  by  the  way,  and  killed  her." 

The  fate  of  the  Quakers  during  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  was  nearly  similar.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  rebellion  was  a  time  not  only  of  open  war  but  of 
cold-blooded  murder ;  of  the  utmost  fury  of  bigotry, 
and  the  utmost  exasperation  of  revenge.  Yet  the 
Quakers  were  preserved  even  to  a  proverb ;  and 
when  strangers  passed  through  streets  of  ruin,  and 
observed  a  house  standing  uninjured  and  alone, 
they  would  sometimes  point  and  say — "  That, 
doubtless,  was  the  house  of  a  Quaker." 

(To  be  continued.} 


The  Eagle. 

An  eagle  will  only  carry  off  such  object  as  he 
can  seize  in  sweeping  by.  He  will  not  descend  to 
any  spot  of  ground  unless  he  can  leave  it  again, 
describing  the  same  bold  curve  with  which  he  came. 
He  will  not  risk  being  hemmed  in  within  narrow 
limits.  An  open  field  is  indispensable  to  him  for 
his  tactics.  The  object  must  be  freely  exposed,  or 
he  will  hardly  venture  to  attempt  making  it  his 
own.  As  a  swallow  rushes  downward  in  a  curve 
to  catch  the  insects  hovering  over  the  pond,  and 
upward  agaiu  on  high,  in  his  flight  describing  an 
ellipse,  so  does  the  eagle,  and  thus  only,  sweep 
down  to  seize  a  lamb  or  other  animal.  It  must  be 
swept  off  the  ground  in  full  flight — it  must  be  caught 
up  at  once,  without  any  hindrance  :  there  must  be 
"  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  sweeping  flight,  or  the  eagle  will  prefer 
not  to  break  bin  fast,  and  will  refrain  from  attempt- 
ing that  by  which  he  may  come  to  grief.  Protec- 
tion is  thus  afforded  many  a  creature  that  would 
Otherwise  newr  be  safe  from  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  A  small  bush  is  sufficient  guard  against 
his  attack  ;  for  he  always  takes  heed  not  to  approach 
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places  where  he  may  get  his  talons  entangled  and 
be  held  fast,  or  not  have  sufficient  space  for  the 
movement  of  bis  wings.  But  for  this  fear  of  getting 
into  difficulty,  he  would  feast  oftener,  and  fast 
more  rarely  than  he  does.  It  might  seem  that, 
with  his  keenness  of  vision  and  speedy  locomotion, 
he  need  not  long  be  in  want  of  a  meal ;  that  in 
ranging  over  an  entire  principality,  or  a  dukedom, 
he  surely  would  be  able  to  find  some  game  or  other. 
And  he  doubtless  does  see  enough  that  would  suit 
his  purpose  well ;  but  nothing  exactly  in  the  situa- 
tion that  makes  it  advisable  for  him  to  attempt  to 
bear  it  off.  There  are  lambs  below  in  the  meadow, 
but  they  have  instinctively  became  aware  of  their 
impending  danger,  and  have  crowded  together  in 
one  dense  mass,  with  the  ewes  outside ;  or  they 
have  all  taken  shelter  beside  a  sloping  bank,  or 
beneath  a  tree,  or  alongside  of  a  hedge.  None  of 
these  positions  suit  the  eagle.  In  the  mountains  the 
chamois  do  the  same,  or  they  stand  sideways,  press- 
ing close  against  the  rock  :  here  the  eagle  cannot 
get  near  them,  for  fear  of  injuring  his  wings. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  will  take  shelter  around,  or 
under  a  large  fragment  of  stone,  determined  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last ;  but  into  a  warfare  of 
this  sort  the  eagle  has  no  intention  of  entering. 
Among  those  stones  and  clefts  may  lurk  a  danger 
he  cannot  see,  and  had  not  calculated  on  ;  so  he 
leaves  them,  however  unwillingly,  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  kid,  in  a  situation  so  exposed  that,  without 
stop  or  stay,  he  may  clutch  it  as  he  skims  by  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground.  And  so  he  often  knows  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  It  is  only  when  driven  to  ex- 
tremity that  an  eagle  will  descend  upon  the  earth, 
and  battle  with  his  prey.  It  is  contrary  to  his  in- 
stinct to  do  so.  The  air  seems  to  be  his  peculiar 
element,  and  earth  an  uncongenial  spot,  and  more- 
over, full  of  pitfalls :  it  is,  too,  rendered  doubly 
dangerous  by  being  the  abode  of  man.  Of  him  the 
eagle  has,  in  common  with  all  wild  animals,  an  in- 
surmountable dread. 

As  the  mountains  around  the  KSnigs  See  abound 
in  chamois,  the  eagle  very  naturally  resorts  there  ; 
and  opportunity  is  frequently  afforded  of  witness- 
ing his  tactics,  modified  by  circumstances.  The 
following  account  gives  an  instance  of  most  cun- 
ning stratagem  ;  but  it  also  shows  how  impotent 
for  attack  the  eagle  is  when  his  victim  is  not  en- 
tirely exposed  : — A  good-sized  chamois  buck  had 
got  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  was  gazing  down- 
ward and  about  him.  as  these  animals  like  to  do. 
An  eagle  perceived  him  ;  but  as  the  bird  could  not 
approach  close  to  the  rock  on  account  of  bis 
breadth  of  wing,  he  resolved  to  obtain  the  prize  he 
had  marked  as  his  own  in  another  manner.  So  he 
sailed  by  the  chamois  on  his  narrow  path  as  near 
as  he  dared  come;  then  again  and  again  ;  and  as 
the  animal  retreated  in  order  to  quit  his  perilous 
position,  the  eagle,  wheeling  around  in  a  smaller 
circle,  met  him  instantly,  to  hem  in  and  cut  off  his 
retreat.  By  thus  rushing  past  within  a  few  feet  of 
Lim,  and  filling  him  with  terror,  he  hoped  to  be- 
wilder the  chamois,  and  cause  him  to  fall  over  the 
precipice,  in  which  case  he  would  have  but  to  des- 
cend, and  carry  off  his  booty.  And,  in  fact,  the 
chamois,  from  trepidation,  probably,  in  turning  a 
corner,  slipped,  with  one  bind  foot,  over  the  ledge. 
He  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  headlong  over  the 
rocks,  as  the  eagle  intended  that  he  should.  But 
after  lodging  for  a  short  time  on  an  intervening 
slope,  the  carcass  rolled  off,  and  came  toppling 
down  into  the  lake.  The  whole  proceeding  had 
beem  watched  by  two  persons  in  a  boat.  They 
now  rowed  across  to  get  the  chamois  ;  while  the 
eagle,  disappointed  of  his  victim,  wheeled  above 
them,  watching  all  they  did. — Forest  Creatures, 
by  Charles  Boner. 


For  "  The  Friend/ 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

REBECCA  DAVIS. 

Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca 
Need,  was  born  at  Darby  near  Philadelphia,  in 
the  year  1694.  We  know  not  how  early  in  life 
she  was,  through  the  Lord's  assisting  grace,  brought 
to  bow  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  follow  her 
dear  Savour  in  truth  and  love.  At  the  time  of 
reaching  maturity,  her  character  was  established 
as  a  sober,  religious  woman,  and  she  soon  became 
serviceable  in  the  church. 

In  the  year  1714,  she  was  married  to  John 
Davis,  a  Friend  of  her  own  Monthly  meeting, 
"  with  whom  she  lived  in  a  loving  exemplary  man- 
ner, [being]  careful  to  instruct  her  children  in 
virtue  and  godliness."  She  was  for  many  years 
an  elder  in  the  church,  much  concerned  "for  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  maintain- 
ance  of  our  christian  discipline;  beloved  and  es- 
teemed by  Friends  and  neighbours  as  a  pattern  of 
sobriety  and  self-denial." 

She  was  very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  her 
religious  meetings,  until  prevented  by  age  and  the 
consequent  infirmities  of  body,  and  was  a  good  ex- 
ample therein,  "  manifesting  an  awful  weighty 
exercise  of  mind  for  the  arisings  of  that  Divine 
Spring  which  is  the  crown  of  our  assemblies." 

She  departed  this  life  Ninth  month  8th,  1772, 
aged  about  seventy-eight  years. 

JEREMIAH  ELFRETH. 
Jeremiah  Elfreth  was  born  about  the  year  1693. 
He  stood  for  many  years  in  the  station  of  elder  in 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  in  many 
respects  very  useful  in  religious  and  civil  society. 
After  a  very  active  and  exemplary  life,  he  deceased 
Tenth  month  19th,  1772,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

ELIZABETH  STEVENS. 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  that  valuable  Friend 
Richard  Johns,  of  the  Cliffs,  on  the  western  shore 
of  Maryland,  was  born  there  in  1694.  Her  father, 
who  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  through  the  min- 
istry of  George  Fox,  was  an  exemplary  Friend  and 
lively  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  She  was 
brought  up  consistently  with  the  truth  professed  by 
her  parents,  and  being  through  the  influence  of 
Divine  love  and  the  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
herself  instructed  in  Diviue  things,  she  became  a 
valuable  Friend,  and  a  sound  minister  of  the 
blessed  Truth. 

Of  her  labours  in  the  ministry  whilst  her  resi- 
dence was  in  Maryland,  we  have  little  account. 
There  she  was  married  to  John  Stevens,  and  after 
his  death  she,  in  1748,  removed  with  her  family 
to  Philadelphia.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  use- 
fulness in  religious  society,  and  much  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  her  Divine  Lord  and  Master.  To 
the  poor  and  afflicted  she  was  very  charitable,  and 
was  often  qualified  to  comfort  those  in  tribulation, 
through  the  blessed  openings  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  consolation.  Over  her  offspring  she  exercised 
a  vigilant,  loving  care,  seeking  to  impress  their 
minds  in  early  life  with  the  importance  of  religion, 
as  a  stay  and  staff  to  support  and  strengthen.  She 
was  of  a  lively,  cheerlul  disposition,  which,  under 
christian  restraint,  rendered  her  company  and  con- 
versation not  only  pleasant  but  useful. 

After  a  useful  life,  as  she  grew  towards  old  age, 
her  mind  was  supported  by  the  crook  of  the  Hea- 
venly Shepherd's  love.  Her  ministry  continued 
lively  and  animating,  and  her  love  for  attending 
religious  meetings  was  fervent.  She  often  said  she 
hoped  the  last  plaoc  she  should  be  at  before  her 


death,  might  be  a  meeting  house.  This  wish  was 
granted.  She  attended  a  week  day  meeting, 
went  home,  and  after  dinner  was  affected  with 
paralysis,  which  affected  her  organs  of  speech. 
In  a  short  time  her  speech  was  restored,  when 
seeing  Frieuds  about  her  much  concerned  at 
her  situation,  said  to  this  effect.  "  There  is 
no  will  with  me  for  life  or  death.  I  am  assured, 
if  it  please  Divine  Providence,  who  has  been 
with  me  all  my  life  long,  to  remove  me  now,  it 
will  be  well,,  I  neither  feel  pain  of  body  nor  mind." 
Her  power  of  articulation  then  again  failed  her, 
and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  after  her  attack, 
on  the  19th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1772,  she  passed 
away  in  peace,  being  in  her  seventy-eighth  year, 
and  having  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel  more  than 
fifty-years. 

WILLIAM  HORNE. 

William  Horne,  a  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
Home,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Sussex  in  Great  \ 
Britain,  in  the  year  1714.  His  mother  was  an  ac- 
ceptable minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  his  father,  for 
want  of  attention  to  the  manifestation  of  Truth,  had 
swerved  from  the  path  of  pure  rectitude,  and  suf- 
fered both  in  his  inward  and  outward  condition 
therefrom.  In  the  year  1723,  intending  to  remove 
to  Pennsylvania,  they  applied  to  their  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  a  certificate  of  removal,  and  received 
a  very  honest  document  which  they  presented  to 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year.*  They  soon  removed  to  Darby,  where 
their  son  William  continued  to  reside  during  his 
life.  His  mother  kept  her  integrity  and  was  of 
great  service  in  religious  society,  and  his  father 
probabiy  witnessed  something  of  the  restoration 
which  his  Friends  in  England  ardently  desired  for 
him.  Their  son  William  was  religiously  trained 
and  guarded,  and  became  an  abundant  labourer 
in  the  church  militant,  receiving  in  the  year  1746, 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He  had  in 
the  Seventh  month,  1737,  been  married  in  Phila- 
delphia to  Elizabeth  Davis,  and  they  were  engaged 
to  endeavour  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  As  he  was 
careful  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  quali- 
fication to  minister,  and  concerned  to  watch  his 
Huntings  as  well  as  openings,  he  became  an  able 
minister  of  the  gospel.  His  travels  in  America  on 
religious  service  led  him  to  almost  every  place 
where  there  were  Friends,  arid  from  the  returning 


*  The  certificate  is  worthy  of  preservation.  "  From 
our  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Horsham  in  the  County 
of  Sussex,  the  16th  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  1*723.  To 
our  well  beloved  Friends  of  Philadelphia  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  io've,  mercy  and  peace  be  with  you  all. 
Forasmuch  as  our  friend  Edward  Home  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  hue  of  this  county,  having  signified  to  us  their 
intention  of  transporting  themselves  to  settle  with  you, 
and  desiring  our  certificate  :  these  are.  therefore  to  cer- 
tify, that  the  said  Edward  was  in  his  tender  years  a 
hopeful  youth,  and  we  believe  had  a  visitation  of  the 
love  of  God  upon  his  soul,  which  very  much  recom- 
mended him  to  our  satisfaction:  so  that  we  had  good 
unity  with  him.  But  for  want  of  watchfulness,  and 
through  inadvertency,  we  do  believe,  he  came  to  some 
loss  in  divers  respects.  Nevertheless,  by  his  conduct 
and  proceedings  of  late,  in  order  to  rectify  what  may 
have  been  amiss,  wc  have  good  reason  to  hope,  as  he 
keeps  to  Truth,  he  will  retrieve  both  his  inward  and  out- 
ward condition,  -which  will  be  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
and  we  earnestly  desire  he  may.  We  therefore  hope  you 
may  safely  receive  him  as  a  member.  As  to  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  she  is  a  woman  for  whom  we  have  a  good  es- 
teem, being  of  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  conversation, 
and  we  believe  she  has  received  a  gift  of  the  ministry, 
with  which  we  have  good  unity.  We  desire  she  may 
be  preserved  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  be  made  servicea- 
ble amongst  you.  With  the  salutation  of  our  love  un- 
feigned, we  dearly  salute  you  all,  and  remain  your  friends 
and  brethren  in  the  Truth." 
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certificates  furnished  him,  it  appears  that  his  la- 
bours of  love  were  acceptable  to  Friends.  In  the 
Fourth  month,  in  the  year  1763,  he  embarked  for 
England,  on  a  religious  visit,  which  in  a  little  over 
a  year  he  finished,  and  returned  home  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  his  friends  and  family,  in  the  Tenth 
month,  1764. 

His  memorial  says,  "  His  ministerial  labours 
were  frequent,  lively  and  edifying,  and  he  adorned 
the  doctrine  he  preached  by  a  circumspect  life  and 
conversation.  He  was  zealously  concerned  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  church,  a  good 
example  in  his  family,  careful  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren in  diligently  attending  religious  meetings,  and 
manifesting  his  care  in  divers  respects  for  their 
present  and  future  welfare.  He  was  kind  and 
hospitable  to  Friends,  his  house  and  heart  being 
open  for  their  reception." 

His  decease  took  place  Eleventh  month  11th, 
1772,  he  being  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  mordecai  yarnall,  who  deceased  Fifth 
month  17th,  1772,  a  biographical  sketch  has  been 
published  in  "  The  Friend."  Of  john  woolman 
who  deceased  Tenth  month  7th,  1772,  aged  fifty- 
two,  his  journal  furnishes  a  copious  account.  Of 
JOHN  Borden,  an  elder  of  Shrewsbury,  who  de- 
ceased sometime  during  this  year  nothing  of  im- 
portance has  been  found. 


Literary  Perseverance. 
The  calm  assiduity  with  which  Newton  applied 
himself  to  repair  the  loss  sustained  through  the 
heedlessness  of  his  dog  Diamond,  in  communicat- 
ing fire  to  papers  on  which  he  had  wrought  out 
some  most  abstruse  and  important  problems  in 
science,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  tolerably 
versed  in  the  history  of  literature.  Some  parallel 
cases,  less  generally  known,  are  worthy  to  be  col- 
lated. 

When  Carlyle  was  writing  his  "  French  Revolu- 
tion," he  lent  the  first  volume  of  the  manuscript 
to  a  literary  friend  for  perusal.  By  some  mis- 
chance it  was  left  lying  on  the  parlour-floor,  and 
forgotten.  Weeks  ran  on,  and  at  length  the  his- 
torian sent  for  his  manuscript.  Upon  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  the  house-maid,  finding  on  the  floor 
what  she  conceived  to  be  a  bundle  of  waste  paper, 
had  used  it  to  light  the  parlour  fire.  Carlyle  was 
in  the  utmost  consternation  for  a  while,  but  soon 
set  himself  reluctantly  to  work,  and  re-wrote  the 
whole  book. 

Audubon,  the  naturalist,  upon  leaving  home  for 
an  absence  of  some  mouths,  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  relative  a  wooden  box,  with  the  strictest  in- 
junctions as  to  its  safe-keeping.  When  he  returned, 
he  called  for  his  box,  the  dearly-prized  deposit  of 
all  his  drawings.  It  was  produced  and  opened, 
and  what  was  his  dismay  to  perceive  that  a  pair 
of  rats  had  taken  possession,  and  had  there  raised 
a  large  family.  A  few  gnawed  bits  of  paper  were 
all  that  remained  of  what  had  once  been  a  thou- 
sand life-like  pictures  of  American  birds.  The 
shock  was  overwhelming,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
utterly  prostrated  in  body  and  mind.  His  nights 
were  passed  in  sleeplessness,  and  his  days  in  list- 
less apathy.  At  length  a  re-action  took  place,  and 
consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  could 
now  draw  and  paint  better  than  before,  he  again 
took  up  his  pencils,  his  note-book  and  his  gun,  and 
went  forth  to  the  woods;  and,  after  three  years' 
uutiring  labour,  his  portfolio  was  replenished. 

The  distinguished  jurist,  Edward  Livingstone, 
employed  his  best  powers  faithfully  for  four  years 
in  preparing  a  code  of  criminal  jurisprudence  for 
the  then  State  of  Louisiana,  and  by  the  most  uu- 
wearied  exertions  had  succeeded  in  reducing  to 


order  the  chaotic  mass  of  materials  which  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  His  labours  were  com- 
pleted, and  a  fair  copy  of  the  work  prepared  for 
the  printer.  On  the  day  before  that  on  which  the 
copy  was  to  be  delivered,  he  was  occupied  till  a 
late  hour  in  comparing  the  copy  with  the  oiiginal. 
Having  retired  to  rest,  he  was  speedily  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  cry  of  fire,  and  hastening  to  the  room 
where  he  left  his  papers,  he  found  not  a  vestige  of 
them  unconsumed.  It  was  at  first  a  stunning  blow, 
but  he  speedily  regained  his  equanimity ;  on  the 
very  next  day  recommenced  his  task,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  had  restored  the  whole  work. — 
IT.  Y.  Observer. 
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CHILD-LIKE  SUBMISSION. 

BY  PAUL  GERHAKDT — 1653. 

What  pleases  God,  0  pious  soul, 
Accept  with  joy,  though  thunders  roll 
And  tempests  lower  on  every  side, 
Thou  knowest  nought  can  thee  betide 
But  pleases  God. 

The  best  will  is  our  Father's  will, 
And  we  may  rest  there  calm  and  still; 
Oh,  make  it  hour  by  hour  thine  own, 
And  wish  for  nought  but  that  alone 
Which  pleases  God. 

His  thought  is  aye  the  wisest  thought ; 
How  oft  man's  wisdom  comes  to  nought, 
Mistake  or  danger  in  it  lurks, 
It  brings  forth  ill,  and  seldom  works 
What  pleases  God. 

His  mind  is  aye  the  gentlest  mind, 
His  will  and  deeds  are  ever  kind  ; 
He  blesses  when  against  us  speaks 
The  evil  world,  that  rarely  seeks 
What  pleases  God. 

His  heart  is  aye  the  truest  heart, 
He  bids  all  woe  and  harm  depart; 
Defending,  shielding  day  and  night 
The  man  who  knows  and  loves  aright 
What  pleases  God. 

He  governs  all  things  here  below, 
In  him  lie  all  our  weal  and  woe  ; 
He  bears  the  world  within  his  hand 
And  so  to  us  bear  sea  and  land 
What  pleases  God. 

And  o'er  his  little  flock  he  yearns, 
And  when  to  evil  ways  it  turns, 
The  Father's  rod  oft  smiteth  sore, 
Until  it  learns  to  do  once  more 
What  pleases  God. 

What  most  would  profit  us  he  knows, 
And  ne'er-denies  aught  good  to  those 
Who  with  their  utmost  strength  pursue 
The  right,  and  only  care  to  do 
What  pleases  God. 

If  this  be  so,  then,  World,  from  me 
Keep,  if  thou  wilt,  what  pleases  thee  ; 
But  thou,  my  soul,  be  well  content 
With  (iod  and  all  things  lie  has  sent, 
As  pleases  God. 

And  must  thou  suffer  here  and  there; 
Cling  but  the  tinner  to  his  care  ; 
For  all  things  are  beneath  his  sway, 
And  must  in  every  truth  obey 
What  pleases  God. 

True  faith  will  grasp  his  mercy  fast, 
And  hope  bring  patience  at  the  last  I 
Then  both  within  thy  heart  enshrine, 
So  shall  the  heritage  be  thine 
That  pleases  God. 

To  thee  forever  shall  lie  given 
A  kingdom  and  a  crown  in  heaven  ; 
And  there  shall  be  fullill'd  in  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  taste  and  hear  and  see 
What  pleases  God. 


Materials  in  their  Invisible  State. — If  a  piece 
of  silver  be  put  into  nitric  acid,  a  clear  and  co- 
lourless liquid,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved,  and  vanishes 
from  the  sight.  The  solution  of  silver  may  be 
mixed  with  water,  and,  to  appearance,  no  effect 
whatever  is  produced.  Thus,  in  a  pail  of  water 
we  may  dissolve  and  render  invisible  more  than 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  silver,  lead,  and  iron;  but 
every  other  metal  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
with  similar  results.  When  charcoal  is  burned, 
when  candles  are  burned,  when  paper  is  burned, 
these  substances  all  disappear  and  become  invisible. 
In  fact,  every  material  which  is  visible  can,  by 
certain  treatment,  be  rendered  invisible.  Matter 
which,  in  one  condition,  is  perfectly  opaque,  and 
will  not  admit  the  least  ray  of  light  to  pass  through 
it,  will,  in  another  form,  become  quite  transparent. 
The  cause  of  this  wonderful  effect  of  the  condi- 
tion of  matter  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Philoso- 
phers do  not  even  broach  theories  upon  the  subject, 
much  less  do  they  endeavour  to  explain  it.  The 
substances  dissolved  in  water,  or  burned  in  the  air, 
are  not,  however,  destroyed  or  lost. 

By  certain  well  known  means  they  can  be  re- 
covered, and  again  be  made  visible;  some  exactly 
in  the  same  state  as  they  were  before  their  invisi- 
bility ;  others,  though  not  in  the  same  state,  can 
be  shown  in  their  elementary  condition;  and  thus 
it  can  be  proved  that,  having  once  existed,  it  never 
ceases  to  exist  although  it  can  change  its  condi- 
tion  like  the  caterpillar,  which  becomes  a  chrysalis, 
and  then  a  gorgeous  butterfly.  If  a  pailful  of  the 
solution  of  silver  be  cast  into  the  stream,  it  is  ap- 
parently lost  by  its  dispersion  in  the  water ;  but  it 
nevertheless  continues  to  exist.  So,  when  a  bushel 
of  charcoal  is  burned  in  a  stove,  it  disappears  in 
consequence  of  the  gas  produced  being  mixed  with 
the  vast  atmosphere  ;  but  yet  the  charcoal  is  still  in 
the  air.  On  the  brightest  and  sunniest  day,  when 
every  object  can  be  distinctly  seen  above  the  hori- 
zon, hundreds  of  tons  of  charcoal,  in  an  invisible 
condition,  pervade  the  air.  Glass  is  a  beautiful  il- 
lustration of  the  transparency  of  a  compound  which 
in  truth,  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  rust  of 
three  metals. 

The  power  of  matter  to  change  its  conditions 
from  solid  capacity  to  limpid  transparency  causes 
some  rather  puzzling  phenomena.  Substances  in- 
crease in  weight  without  any  apparent  cause;  for 
instance,  a  plant  goes  on  increasing  in  weight  a 
hundred  fold  for  every  atom  that  is  missing  from 
the  earth  in  which  it  is  growing.  Now,  the  simple 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  leaves  of  plants 
have  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  invisible  char- 
coal from  the  atmosphere,  and  restoring  it  to  its 
visible  state  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  lungs 
of  animals  and  a  smokeless  furnace  change  matter 
from  its  visible  to  its  invisible  state.  The  gills  of 
fishes  and  the  leaves  of  plants  reverse  this  opera- 
tion, rendering  invisible  or  gaseous  matter  visible. 
Thus  the  balance  in  nature  is  maintained,  although 
the  continual  change  has  been  going  on  long  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  "  extinct  animals." — Piesse. 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

"  The  spirit  that  has  acted  and  ruled  in  me,  shall  yet 
break  forth  in  thousands." — E.  liurrough. 

Every  one  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  beyond  every  other  concern  in  this 
world,  aud  consequently  it  demands  his  most  seri- 
ous and  unfaltering  attention  and  labour,  through 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  more  steadfast  and  persevering  he  is  in  this 
great  work,  obeying  the  dictates  of  Truth  in  for- 
saking all  evil  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  and 
doing  the  will  of  God  manifested  to  him  in  his  soul, 
the  more  he  will  come  to  "  walk  in  the  light  as  He 
is  in  the  light,  and  know  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
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:«  his  Son,  to  cleanse  him  from  all  sin."  In  this 
>!  state  he  will  have  fellowship  with  those  of  like 
■3  blessed,  heavenly  experience,  and  as  he  grows  in 

*  grace,  he  will  be  clothed  with  tenderness  and  corn- 

3  passion  for  those  who,  rejecting  the  visitations  and 
:[  the  wooings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  choosing 
"  their  own  way  and  wills,  and  becoming  more  and 
'I  more  darkened,  and  sunk  in  the  spirit  and  ways  of 
fi  the  world.  Where  there  is  a  body  of  such  living 
\  believers  united,  in  a  family,  in  a  meeting,  or  in  a 
'i  religious  Society,  they  are  not  only  a  strength  and 

4  comfort  to  one  another,  but  the  tendency  of  their 
J  spiritual  travail  and  exercise  will  be  to  reach,  and 
r  to  convict  disobedient  members,  and  to  draw  them 
1  to  forsake  their  wrong  course,  to  lay  down  their 
^  wills,  and  come  into  true  fellowship  with  the  flock 

and  companions  of  Jesus,  walking  in  the  Spirit, 
and  thereby  helping  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
t  spreading  the  kingdom  of  the  adorable  Redeemer, 
'i  History  shows  that  degeneracy  has  gradually 
e  crept  into  many  christian  churches  which  were 
i  gathered  under  the  self-denying  example  and  la- 
bour of  men  devoted  to  the  love  and  service  of  the 
'  Lord  Jesus.  To  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
1  Ephesus,  the  Apostle  Paul  said,  "  Take  heed, 
"  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock, 
1  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over- 

5  seers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
r  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  For  I  know  this, 
'  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
i  jin  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also,  of 
s  your  ownselves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 

*  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  There- 
'  fore,  watch  and  remember  that  by  the  space  of 
'  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night 
1  and  day  with  tears.    And  now,  brethren,  I  com- 

I  mend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 

I I  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an 
1 1  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified." 

*  He  then  knelt  and  prayed  with  them,  and  on 
!  parting  with  this  faithful  watchman  and  father  in 

■  the  Truth,  they  sorrowed  most  of  all,  that  they 
1  should  see  his  face  no  more.    This  degeneracy  was 

■  realized  in  that  church,  of  which  He  who  held  the 
seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  walked  in  the 

;  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  declared,  "  I 
'  know  thy  works,  and  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and 
i  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil :  and 
' ;  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles, 
j  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars :  and  hast 
I  borne  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake 
j  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  faiuted.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love.    Remember,  therefore,  from 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the 
first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
except  thou  repent." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  display  of  divine 
power  and  goodness  in  gathering  the  first  christian 
churches  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
:  Jesus,  yet  for  want  of  doing  their  first  works  and 
keeping  to  their  first  love  iu  humble  obedience  to 
its  requirings,  they  lost  the  spirit  of  true  discern- 
ment and  sound  judgment,  and  when  men,  repro- 
bate concerning  the  faith,  rose  up  among  them, 
speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  away  disciples 
after  them,  they  were  corrupted,  and  gradually 
fell  from  the  life  and  strength  and  dignity  in  which 
they  stood  while  the  first  ministers,  and  apostles  cf 
Christ  Jesus,  were  among  them,  and  their  candle- 
sticks were  finally  removed  out  of  their  place. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  gathered  by  a  mea- 
sure of  the  same  divine  life  and  power,  out  of  all 
ceremonial  performances,  and  a  mere  theoretical 
profession  of  religion,  to  learn  of  Christ  manifested 
in  the  soul,  and  thus  to  be  built  on  Him,  the  eter- 


nal Rock  and  foundation,  against  which  no  power 
can  prevail.  Coming  to  Him,  as  unto  a  living 
stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God 
and  precious,  they  also  as  lively  stones  were  built 
up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ;  showing  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  had 
called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light.  But  during  the  life-time  of  the  first  minis- 
ters of  that  day,  some  who  had  experienced  the 
work  of  Truth  on  their  hearts,  grew  self-willed, 
rejected  the  advice  and  judgment  of  the  members 
who  held  fast  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  in 
their  rebellious  spirit  brought  much  distress  and 
difficulty  on  the  sound  members. 

In  the  last  epistle  written  by  George  Fox,  di- 
rected to  be  read  at  the  proper  time,  and  which 
was  read  after  his  decease,  in  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1691,  we  have  the  following  passages: 

"  And  now,  Friends,  all  your  meetings,  both 
men's  and  women's,  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and 
Yearly,  &c,  were  set  up  by  the  power,  Spirit  and 
wisdom  of  God  ;  and  in  them  you  know  that  you 
have  felt  his  power,  and  Spirit,  and  wisdom,  and 
blessed  refreshing  presence  among  you,  and  in 
you,  to  his  praise  and  glory,  and  your  comfort : 
so  that  you  have  been  a  -  city  set  on  a  hill  that 
cannot  be  hid.' 

"And  although  many  loose  and  unruly  spirits 
have  risen  betimes  to  oppose  you  and  them,  in 
print  and  other  ways,  you  have  seen  how  they  have 
come  to  nought.  The  Lord  hath  blasted  them, 
brought  their  deeds  to  light,  and  made  them  mani- 
fest to  be  trees  without  fruit,  wells  without  water, 
wandering  stars  from  the  firmament  of  God's  power, 
and  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  casting  up  their  mire 
and  dirt."  *  *  *  "  This  hath  been  the  condi- 
tion of  many  God  knoweth,  and  his  people !" 

"  Therefore  all  stand  steadfast  in  Christ  Jesus 
your  head,  in  whom  ye  are  all  one,  male  and 
female,  and  know  his  government,  of  the  increase 
of  whose  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end."  ****'•'  Therefore,  in  God's  and 
Christ's  light,  life,  Spirit  and  power,  live  and  walk; 
that  is  over  all  (and  the  Seed  of  it)  in  love,  in  in- 
nocency  and  simplicity.  In  righteousness  and 
holiness  dwell,  and  in  his  power  and  Holy  Ghost, 
in  which  God's  kingdom  doth  stand." 

"As  for  this  spirit  of  rebellion  and  opposition 
that  hath  risen  formerly  and  lately,  it  is  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  is 
for  judgment  and  condemnation,  with  all  its  books, 
words  and  works.  Therefore,  Friends  are  to  live 
and  walk  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  that  is 
over  it,  and  in  the  Seed  that  will  bruise  and  break 
it  to  pieces.  In  which  Seed  you  have  joy  and 
peace  with  God,  and  power  and  authority  to  judge 
it:  and  your  unity  is  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of 
God,  that  doth  judge  it, ;  all  God's  witnesses  in  his 
tabernacle  go  out  against  it,  and  always  have  and 
will." 

"  Let  no  man  live  to  self,  but  to  the  Lord,  as 
they  will  die  in  him  ;  and  seek  the  peace  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  all  men  in  him  : 
for  '  blessed  are  the  peace-makers.'  Dwell  in  the 
pure,  peaceable,  heavenly  wisdom  of  God,  that  is 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  that  is  full  of 
mercy;  all  striving  to  be  of  one  mind,  heart,  soul, 
and  judgment  in  Christ,  having  his  mind  aud  Spirit 
dwelling  in  you,  building  up  one  another  in  the 
love  of  God,  which  doth  edify  the  body  of  Christ, 
his  church,  who  is  the  holy  head  thereof.  Glory 
to  God  through  Christ,  in  this  age  and  in  all  other 
ages,  who  is  the  Rock  and  Foundation,  the  Emma- 
nuel, God  with  us,  Amen." 

"  There  is  no  schism,  no  division,  no  contention, 
nor  strife  in  heavenly  Jerusalem,  nor  in  the  body 


of  Christ,  which  is  made  up  of  living  stones,  a 
spiritual  house.  Christ  is  not  divided,  for  in  him 
there  is  peace.  Christ  saith,  '  In  me  you  have 
peace.'  And  he  is  from  above,  and  not  of  this 
world  ;  but  in  the  world  below,  in  the  spirit  of  it 
there  is  trouble;  therefore,  keep  in  Christ,  and 
walk  in  him,  Amen." 

The  history  and  the  journals  of  Friends  show 
that  degeneracy  and  difficulties  have  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  the  Society,  where  the  members 
have  not  kept  their  habitations  in  Christ,  living  in 
godly  fear  and  humility  before  Him,  watching  un- 
to prayer  in  the  heartfelt  conviction  that  without 
Him  they  can  do  nothing.  But  those  who  abode 
in  Him  as  branches  of  the  true  Vine,  have  pro- 
duced the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  been  preserved 
as  lights  and  way-marks  to  their  fellow-members  ; 
and  thus,  through  the  power  and  goodness  of  God, 
the  Society  has  stood  to  this  day,  embodying  with- 
in its  limits,  many  living  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  true  testimony  bearers  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  as  embraced  and  held  forth 
by  consistent  Friends  from  its  rise  to  this  period. 
They  have  had  many  painful  exercises  for  its  wel- 
fare, putting  up  fervent  prayers  for  one  another, 
and  for  the  rising  generation,  that  they  may  be 
brought  and  kept  under  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
thereby  be  prepared  for  the  stations  of  standard- 
bearers  and  counsellors  in  the  Society,  to  maintain 
its  existence  in  displaying  an  ensign  for  the  Truth, 
and  inviting  others  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of 
the  Prince  of  peace.  More  than  two  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  Friends  began  their  work 
in  the  world,  and  they  have  spread  many  noble 
principles  which  have  enlightened  and  proved  a 
blessing  to  many  other  christian  professors.  He 
who  formed  us  into  a  religious  body,  can  sustain 
us,  and  we  fully  believe,  will  cause  the  angel  of  his 
presence  to  surround  and  defend  us  from  all  the 
wiles  of  the  enemy  of  souls,  if  the  members  look 
constantly  to  Him,  the  great  Master  Builder,  to 
guide  and  direct  and  build  us  up  in  Him,  the  chief 
Corner-stone  and  immoveable  Foundation.  "  Christ 
loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  Word  ;  that  he  might  present  it  to 
himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be 
holy  and  without  blemish.  This  is  his  gracious 
design  concerning  us,  equally  with  others,  and  if 
we  walk  iu  holiness, loving  one  another  in  sincerity, 
and  following  Him,  we  shall  not  only  be  continued 
as  a  religious  Society,  but  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
blessed  purposes  for  which  he  raised  us  up,  to  the 
praise  of  his  great  name. 

Depth  of  Uines. 

An  English  journal,  after  valuing  the  total  pro- 
duct of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  at  £41,461,102 
per  annum,  and  computing  that  England's  supply 
of  coal  will  last  at  least  seven  hundred  years 
longer,  at  present  rates  of  consumption,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  depth  to  which  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  have  been  pierced  in  England : 

The  depth  to  which  we  mine  for  coal,  is  already 
great.  The  pit  at  Duckenfield,  in  Cheshire,  is 
2004  feet  below  the  surface  to  the  point  where  it 
intersects  the  "  Biack  Mine  Coal,"  a  seam  which  is 
four  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  of  the  best  quality 
for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  ;  from 
this  point  a  farther  depth  of  500  feet  has  been 
attained  by  means  of  an  engine  plane  in  the  bed 
of  coal,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  coal  is  now 
raised  from  the  enormous  depth  of  2504  feet.  At 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  coal  is  daily  worked 
from  a  depth  of  2135  feet;  aud  the  cannel  coal 
of  Wigan  is  brought  from  1773  feet  below  the 
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surface.  Many  of  the  Durham  collieries  are  equally 
deep,  and  far  more  extended  in  their  subterranean 
labyrinths.  Some  of  those,  and  others  in  Cum- 
berland, are  worked  out  far  under  the  bed  of  the 
sea ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  island  we  are  rapidly 
extending  our  sub-oceanic  burrowing. 

Dolcoth  tin-mine,  in  Cornwall,  is  now  working 
at  1800  feet  from  the  surface,  and  rapidly  sinking 
deeper.  The  depth  of  Tresaveau,  a  copper  mine, 
is  2118  feet.  Many  other  tin  and  copper  mines 
are  approaching  these  depths ;  and  under  the  At- 
lantic waves,  in  Bottallack,  Levant  and  other 
mines,  man  is  pursuing  his  labours  daily  at  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  To  aid  the  miuer  in  these 
severe  tasks,  gigantic  steam-engines,  with  cylinders 
one  hundred  inches  in  diameter,  are  employed  in 
pumping  water  from  those  vast  depths.  Winding- 
engines,  which  are  master-pieces  of  mechanical 
skill,  are  ever  at  work  raising  the  minerals  from 
each  dark  abyss,  and  "man-engines"  of  consider- 
able ingenuity — so  called  because  they  bring  the 
wearied  miner  to  the  light  of  day,  saving  him  from 
the  toil  of  climbing  up  perpendicular  ladders — are 
introduced  in  many  of  our  most  perfectly  conducted 
mines. 

Our  coals  cost  us  annually  one  thousand  lives, 
and  more  than  double  that  number  of  our  metali- 
ferous  miners  perish  from  accidents  in  the  mines, 
or  at  an  unusually  early  age — thirty-two — from 
diseases  contracted  by  the  conditions  of  their  toils. 
By  the  industry  of  our  mining  population,  there  is 
annually  added  to  our  national  wealth  considerable 
more  than  thirty  millions  sterling.  This,  when 
elaborated  by  the  process  of  manufacture,  is  in- 
creased in  value  tenfold.  While  we  are  thus 
drawing  upon  that  "  hoarded  treasure,  guarded  by 
dragons  white  and  red,"  which  the  enchanter  Mer- 
lin is  fabled  to  have  concealed  in  the  caves  of  the 
earth,  we  should  not  cease  to  remember  how  much 
of  mental  labour  and  muscular  power  is  expended, 
and  how  large  a  percentage  of  humble  life  is  an- 
nually sacrificed  in  the  contest  with  those  hydra- 
headed  evils  which  are  truly  personified  by  the 
dragons  of  the  legend. 


as  honey ;  their  heads  are  small,  their  beaks  very 
long  and  tubular ;  their  eyes  globular,  but  they 
have  not  eyelets;  their  antennae  are  long  and  usu- 
ally taper  toward  the  extremity,  and  their  legs  are 
also  long  and  very  slender,  and  there  are  only  two 
joints  to  their  feet.  Their  upper  are  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  lower  wings,  arc  much  longer  than 
the  body,  gradually  widened  toward  the  extremity, 
and  are  nearly  triangular;  they  are  almost  verti- 
cal when  at  rest,  and  cover  the  body  above  like  a 
very  sharp  ridged  roof. 

The  winged  plant  lice  provide  for  a  succession  of 
their  race  by  stocking  the  plants  with  eggs  in  the 
autumn,  as  before  stated.  These  are  hatched  in 
due  time  in  the  spring,  and  the  young  lice  imme- 
diately begin  to  pump  up  sap  from  the  tender 
leaves  and  shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in  a 
short  time  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state  it  is 
found  that  the  brood,  without  a  single  exception, 
consists  wholly  of  females,  which  are  wingless,  but 
are  in  a  condition  immediately  to  continue  their 
kind.  Their  young,  however,  are  not  hatched  from 
eggs,  but  are  produced  alive,  and  each  female  may 
be  the  mother  of  fifteen  or  twenty  young  lice  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  plant  lice  of  this 
second  generation  are  also  wingless  females,  which 
grow  up  and  have  their  young  in  due  time;  and 
thus,  brood  after  brood  is  produced,  even  to  the 
seventh  generation  or  more,  without  the  appear- 
ance or  intervention  throughout  the  whole  season, 
of  a  single  male.  This  extraordinary  kind  of  pro- 
pagation ends  in  the  autumn  with  the  birth  of  a 
brood  of  males  and  females  ;  which,  in  due  time 
acquire  wings,  and  pair;  eggs  are  then  laid  by 
these  females,  and  with  the  death  of  these  winged 
individuals,  which  soon  follows,  the  race  becomes 
extinct  for  the  season. 

Plant  lice  seem  to  love  society,  and  often  herd 
together  in  dense  masses,  each  one  remaining  fixed 
to  the  plant  by  means  of  its  long  tubular  beak; 
and  they  rarely  change  their  places  until  they  have 
exhausted  the  first  part  attacked.  The  attitudes 
and  manners  of  these  little  creatures  are  exceed- 
ingly amusing.  When  disturbed,  like  restive 
horses,  they  begin  to  kick  and  sprawl  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner.  They  may  be  seen  at  times, 
suspended  by  their  beaks  alone,  and  throwing  up 
their  legs  as  if  in  a  high  frolic,  but  too  much  en- 
gaged in  sucking,  to  withdraw  their  beaks.  As 
they  take  in  great  quantities  of  sap,  they  would 
soon  become  gorged,  it  they  did  not  get  rid  of  the 
superabundant  fluid,  through  the  two  little  tubes 
or  pores  at  the  extremity  ot  their  bodies.  When 
one  of  them  gets  running-over  full,  it  seems  to 
communicate  its  uneasy  sensations,  by  a  kind  of 
animal  magnetism,  to  the  whole  flock,  upon  which 
they  all,  with  one  accord,  jerk  upwards  their  bodies, 
and  eject  a  shower  of  the  honeyed  fluid.    *  * 

We  are  often  apprised  of  the  presence  of  plant 
lice  on  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  by  the  ants 
ascending  and  descending  the  stems.  By  observ- 
ing the  motions  of  the  latter,  we  soon  ascertain 
that  the  Mveet  fluid  discharged  by  the  lice,  is  the 
occasion  of  these  visits.  The  stems  swarm  with 
slim  and  hungry  ant.-;,  running  upwards,  and 
others  lazily  descending,  with  their  bellies  swelled 
almost  to  bursting.  When  arrived  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  plant  lice,  they  greedily  wipe 
up  the  sweet  fluid  which  has  distilled  from  theni, 
and  when  this  fails,  they  station  themselves  among 
the  lice,  and  catch  the  drops  as  they  fall. 

The  lice  do  not  seem  in  the  least  annoyed  by 
the  ants,  but  live  on  the  best  possible  terms  with 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Plant-Lice. 

Extracted  from  Dr.  Harris1  Treatise  on  In- 
sects Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

Aphides,  or  "  plant  lice,"  as  they  are  usually 
called,  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  of  in- 
sects. They  are  found  upon  almost  all  parts  of 
plants,  the  roots,  stems,  young  shoots,  buds,  and 
leaves;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  which  does 
not  harbor  one  or  two  kinds  peculiar  to  itself. 
They  are,  moreover,  exceedingly  prolific,  for  Reau- 
mur has  proved  that  one  individual  in  five  gene- 
rations may  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six 
thousand  millions  of  descendants. 

It  often  happens  that  the  succulent  extremities 
and  stems  of  plants,  will,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  become  completely  coated  with  a 
living  mass  of  these  little  lice.  These  arc  usually 
wingless,  consisting  of  the  young,  and  of  females 
only ;  for  winged  individuals  appear  only  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  usually  in  the  Autumn,  but  some- 
times in  the  Spring,  and  these  are  small  males  and 
larger  females.  Alter  pairing,  the  latter  lay  their 
eggs  upon  or  near  the  leaf  buds  of  the  plant  upon 
which  they  live,  and,  together  with  tin;  males,  soon 
after,  perish. 

The  genus  to  which  plant-lice  belong  is  called 
A]>his, — from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  to  ex- 
haust. Their  bodies  are  short,  oval  and  soft,  andlthem;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ants,  though 
arc  furnished  at  the  hinder  extremity  with  two  lit-  j unsparing  of  other  insects  weaker  than  themselves, 
tie  tubes,  knobs,  or  pores,  from  which  exude  al-  upon  which  they  frequently  prey,  treat  the  plant 
most  constantly,  minute  drops  of  a  fluid  as  sweet 'lice  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  caressing  them  with 


their  antennae,  and  apparently  inviting  them  to 
give  out  the  fluid,  by  patting  their  sides.  Nor  are 
the  lice  inattentive  to  these  solicitations,  when  in  a 
state  to  gratify  the  ants,  for  whose  sake  the  aphides 
not  only  seem  to  shorten  the  periods  of  the  discharge, 
but  actually  yield  the  fluid  when  thus  pressed.  A 
single  louse  has  been  known  to  give  it  drop  by  drop 
successively  to  a  number  of  ants  that  were  waiting 
anxiously  to  receive  it.  When  the  plant  lice  cast 
their  skins,  the  ants  instantly  remove  the  latter, 
nor  will  they  allow  any  dirt  or  rubbish  to  remain 
on  or  about  them.  They  even  protect  them  from 
their  enemies,  and  run  about  them  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  to  drive  away  the  little  ichneumon  flies 
that  are  forever  hovering  near,  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  lice.   *     *    *  * 

Some  plant  lice  live  in  the  ground,  and  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  roots  of  plants.  We 
annually  lose  many  of  our  herbaceous  plant; 
if  cultivated  in  a  light  soil,  from  the  exhausting 
attacks  of  these  subterranean  lice.  Upon  pulling  up 
China  Asters,  which  seem  to  be  perishing  from  no 
visible  cause,  I  have  found  hundreds  of  little  lice' 
of  a  white  color,  closely  clustered  together  on  the 
roots.  I  could  never  discover  any  of  them  that 
were  winged,  and  therefore  conclude  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  their  peculiar  situation, 
that  they  never  acquire  wings. 

Whether  these  are  of  the  same  species  as  the 
aphis  radiciim  of  Europe,  I  cannot  ascertain,  as  no 
sufficient  description  of  the  latter  has  ever  come  to 
my  notice.  These  little  lice  are  attended  by  ants, 
which  generally  make  their  nests  near  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  so  as  to  have  their  milch-kine,  as  the 
plant  lice  have  been  called,  within  their  own  habi- 
tations ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  combined  op- 
erations of  the  lice  and  the  ants,  the  plants  wither 
and  prematurely  perish. 

When  these  subterranean  lice  are  disturbed,  the 
attendant  ants  are  thrown  into  the  greatest  confu- 
sion and  alarm ;  they  carefully  take  up  the  lice 
which  have  fallen  from  the  roots,  and  convey  them 
in  their  jaws  into  the  deep  recesses  of  their  nests 
and  here  the  lice  still  contrive  to  live  upon  the 
fragments  of  the  roots  left  in  the  soil.  It  is  stated 
that  the  ants  bestow  the  same  care  and  attention 
upon  the  root  lice  as  upon  their  own  offspring,  that 
they  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  other  in- 
sects, and  carry  them  about  in  their  mouths  to 
change  their  pasture;  and  that  they  pay  particu 
lar  attention  to  the  eggs  of  the  lice,  frequently 
moistening  them  with  their  tongues,  and  in  fine 
weather,  brine-ins;  them  to  the  surface  of  the  nest 
to  give  them  the  advantnge  of  the  sun.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sweet  fluid  supplied  in  abundance 
by  these  lice,  forms  the  chief  nutriment  both  of 
the  ants  and  their  young,  which  is  sufficient  to  ac 
count  for  their  solicitude  and  care  for  their  valu 
able  herds. 

(To  bo  concluded.) 
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The  Obedience  which  is  of  Faith. — There  is  "  a 
path  which  no  fowl  knowcth,  and  which  the  vulture's 
eye  hath  not  seen  ;"  "  God  understandeth  the  way 
thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof;"  and 
often  doth  he,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  constrain  his 
children  to  feel  that  it  is  a  way  in  which  they  must 
submit  to  learn  the  obedience  which  is  of  faith.  It 
is  a  way  that  is  marked  "  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  ;"  strait  indeed  and  narrow,  but  it  leads  to 
everlasting  life.  And  scoff  not  at  it,  ye  that  are 
mighty  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  !  it  is  foolish- 
ness perhaps,  to  you,  but  it  is  no  foolishness  with 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  who  looks  not  as  you 
do,  at  the  outward  action,  but  at  the  humble  resig- 
nation of  heart  which  submits  to  perform  it. — Mary 
Ann  Kelly. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Christ  Within— The  Way  of  Life. 
Instruction  may  be  gleaned  from  the  sentiments 
af  the  pious  William  Law,  as  expressed  in  a  letter 
declining  a  visit  from  a  person  who  requested  an 
interview  for  the  express  purpose  of  religious  con- 
versation. He  says,  "  My  chief  objection  against 
a  visit  of  this  kind,  is  the  reason  which  you  give 
for  it,  viz  :  For  my  instructive  conversation  on  the 
spiritual  life.  An  appointment  for  religious  con- 
versation has  a  taking  sound,  and  passes  for  a  sign 
of  great  progress  in  goodness  ;  but  with  regard  to 
myself,  such  a  meeting  would  rather  make  me 
silent,  than  a  speaker  in  it.  First,  because  I  hurt 
myself,  and  am  only  acting  a  part,  if  I  speak  to 
persons  on  spiritual  matters,  either  sooner  or  fur- 
ther than  as  the  Spirit  of  God  (which  bloweth 
when  and  where  it  listeth,)  would  be  resisted  in 
me  if  I  held  my  tongue.  Secondly,  because  it  is 
deluding  the  persons  I  speak  to,  and  helping  them 
to  be  content  with  an  imaginary  false  food,  should 
I,  as  a  spiritual  assistant,  speak  to  them  of  any 
thing  but  that  which  is  their  own  evil  and  their 
own  good  :  for  true  edification  arises  only  from 
such  knowledge,  and  not  from  devout  harangues 
on  the  spiritual  life  in  general,  though  set  forth  in 
the  most  enlivened  words. 

The  Spiritual  Life  is  nothing  else  but  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us,  and  therefore 
our  own  silence  must  be  a  great  part  of  our  pre- 
paration for  it;  and  much  speaking  or  delight  in 
it  will  be  often  no  small  hindrance  of  that  good 
which  we  can  only  have  from  hearing  what  the 
Spirit  and  voice  of  God  speaketh  within  us.  This 
is  not  enough  known  by  religious  persons  :  they 
rejoice  in  kindling  a  fire  of  their  own,  and  delight 
too  much  in  hearing  of  their  own  voice,  and  so 
lose  that  inward  unction  from  above,  which  can 
alone  new  create  their  hearts.  To  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men,  or  angels,  on  religious  matters,  is  a 
much  less  thing  than  to  know  how  to  stay  the 
mind  upon  God,  and  abide  with  him  in  the  closet 

and 


adoring, 


of  our  hearts,  observing,  loving, 
obeying  His  holy  power  ivithin  us.'" 


A  City  set  upon  a  Hill. — Such  who  walk  most 
up  to  what  they  profess,  are  in  most  esteem  among 
the  more  thinking  and  religious  people;  and  the  un- 
faithful, loose,  libertine  professors  of  the  Truth  are 
slighted,  and  I  believe  will  be  more  and  more  cast 
out  as  the  unsavoury  salt,  which  is  good  for  naught 
in  religion,  and  is  indeed  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  men;  for  a  great  part  of  the  men  in  the  world 
have  such  an  understanding  as  to  know  what  we 
profess,  and  also  what  we  should  do  and  be  in  many 
things  :  let  us  therefore  walk  wisely  before  all,  and 
not  be  an  occasion  of  stumbling,  nor  give  offence 
either  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God, 
that  so  we  may  indeed  be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid. — John  Richardson. 


THE  FRIEND, 


FOURTH  MONTH  12,  1SG2. 


The  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  whether 
relating  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  gives  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  that  the  same  Almighty  Being  who 
created  and  upholds  the  universe,  extends  over 
them  his  providential  government,  and  that  all  his 
dispensations  to  them  are  infinitely  wise  and  just. 
He  sets  before  man  and  nations  good  and  evil, 
granting  to  both  the  power  of  choice,  and  while 
mercifully  giving  them  the  positive  assurance  that 
if  they  will  plea.-e  him  by  striving  for  and  following 
after  the  former,  He  will  unfailingly  secure  to  them 


the  final  consummation  of  their  hopes  and  struggles, 
He  as  clearly  announces  that,  if  yielding  to  the 
temptations  of  the  enemy  of  their  happiness,  they 
! give  themselves  up  to  do  that  which  is  evil  and 
j  hateful  in  his  sight,  retribution  for  the  sin  will  in- 
evitably find  them  out,  either  sooner  or  later. 

All  his  ways  are  equal.  Through  the  inspired 
writings  of  holy  men  of  old,  we  are  taught  that 
"  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men," 
and  as  these  kingdoms  are  made  up  of  individual 
free  agents,  he  deals  with  communities  according 
to  the  immutable,  unerring  laws  he  has  enacted  for 
the  government  of  man,  causing  their  own  wicked- 
ness to  correct  them  and  their  backsliding  to  re- 
prove them. 

If  these  views  are  correct — and  what  christian 
can  doubt  them  ? — the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  our  beloved  country,  ought  to  incite  all  to  a  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  causes  which  have 
brought  the  existing  calamities  upon  it ;  and  to 
an  earnest  inquiry  how  far  we,  or  those  with 
whom  we  may  be  associated,  and  over  whom  we 
may  exert  more  or  less  influence,  may  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  implicated  in  the  sin  that  is  so 
signally  invoking  the  Divine  displeasure.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  are  so  darkened  in  their  views 
of  the  christian  religion,  or  so  recklessly  regardless 
of  its  benign  precepts,  as  to  delight  in  war  for  its 
own  sake ;  what  is  it  then  that  has  so  deluded  and 
maddened  so  many  millions, — heretofore  engaged 
in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  gainful  labour,  as  to  in- 
duce them  eagerly  to  plunge  into  the  present 
deadly,  civil,  fratricidal  strife?  There  certainly 
must  have  been  some  general  and  persisting  de- 
parture from  the  way  of  righteousness,  which,  in 
just  retribution,  has  brought  this  scourge  upon  the 
nation,  blighting  the  sources  of  our  dearly  loved 
wealth,  and  bringing  suffering  and  sorrow  into 
hundreds  of  homes  scattered  throughout  the  land, 
formerly  the  abodes  of  plenty  and  content. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  this  unnatural  war, 
from  its  first  outbreak  to  the  present  hour,  show 
that  its  dire  calamities  are  chastisements  from  the 
hand  of  an  offended  Creator,  and  giving  reason  to 
believe  that  unless  there  is  a  return  to  a  more  gene- 
ral obedience  to  His  holy  law,  we  have  little  ground 
to  expect  a  speedy  cessation  of  the  punishment  He 
is  inflicting. 

The  prominent  sin  of  slavery,  the  general  lust 
for  wealth,  whether  justly  or  uujustly  acquired,  the 
thoughtless  ingratitude  for  manifold  blessings  en- 
joyed, together  with  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and 
embezzlement  among  men  filling  high  stations,  have 
all  been  commented  on  in  the  public  journals ; 
showing  so  prevalent  and  wide  a  departure  from 
"  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  bring  a  needful  correction  upon 
the  land.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  too 
true.  These  may  be  denominated  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  with  the 
exception  of  allowing  slavery,  this  nation  has  not 
more  deeply  sinned  in  these  respects  than  others 
which  have  long  gone  on,  steeped  in  guilt,  and  yet 
pro.-per.  Our  finite  powers  are  all  too  feeble  to 
measure  or  understand  the  counsels  and  judgments 
of  the  Most  High.  He  has  certainly  blessed  the 
people  of  this  land  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
as  in  his  justice  he  may  rightly  demand  a  course 
of  rectitude  in  life  and  conversation  corresponding 
thereto,  so  in  his  unmerited  mercy  it  is  undoubtedly 
his  design  that  the  present  chastisement  shall  in 
the  end  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  alone  exalt  a  nation. 

But  is  it  not  worthy  the  consideration  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  religious  associations,  and 
especially  of  those  who  may  take  part  in  the  conduct 


of  the  affairs  pertaining  to  their  profession,  that  there 
maybe  waysin  which  the  professing  church,  if  it  has 
not  directly  contributed  to  the  amount  of  national 
guilt,  has  at  least  crippled  its  power  for  resisting 
evil,  and  weakened  its  capacity  for  promoting  prac- 
tical piety,  and  availingly  petitioning  for  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  Divine  mercy  and  preservation. 
We  know  that  the  "mystical  body"  or  church,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head,  is  made  up  of  living  mem- 
bers, irrespective  of  sect  or  denomination ;  and  these 
being  all  sanctified  and  guided  by  the  one  Holy 
Spirit,  are  united  to  each  other  in  the  Head ; 
knowing  a  blessed  unity  in  the  bond  of  peace.  But 
we  think  no  one  who  has  watched  the  course  of 
events  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  the  differ- 
ent associations  of  professing  christians,  or  who 
reads  the  "  religious  journals"  in  their  service,  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  effects  of  a  spirit  of  in- 
novation and  controversy,  that  has  crept  in  among 
them ;  sometimes  it  is  true,  leading  to  clearer  and 
more  spiritual  views  of  the  gospel,  but  more  gene- 
rally presenting  the  sad  spectacle  of  "churches" 
torn  and  rent  in  pieces ;  each  part  apparently  hos- 
tile to  the  other,  and  too  often,  in  the  heat  of  party 
feeling,  forgetful  that  Christ's  cause  can  be  pro- 
moted or  defended  only  in  his  loving,  lamb-like 
spirit,  ready  to  pronounce  their  anathema  upon  all 
who  are  not  included  within  their  narrow  bounds  of 
christian  fellowship.  The  natural  result  of  these 
multiplied  divisions,  and  enmities,  is  to  engender 
debates,  and  lead  those  who  are  not  under  the  res- 
training, crucifying  power  of  Truth,  to  bite  and  de- 
vour one  another,  and  thus  to  destroy,  in  great 
measure,  that  influence  for  good,  which  every  true 
christian  ought  to  possess;  and  to  render  "the 
churches"  in  their  collective  capacity,  almost  power- 
less in  stemming  the  tide  of  wickedness  thathasswept 
over  the  land.  Must  not  these  things  be  offensive 
in  the  Divine  sight,  and  should  not  every  profess- 
ing christian  lay  them  to  heart,  when  mourning  for 
the  misery  under  which  so  many  parts  of  our 
beloved  country  now  groan.  We  dcnot  mean  to 
imply  by  these  remarks,  that  truth  is  not  to  main- 
taiu  an  unceasing  controversy  with  error,  or  that 
the  faithful  believer  must  not  earnestly  contend  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints :  what  we 
refer  to,  is  the  interference  with  the  religious  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  different  denominations,  by 
those  who  have  never  been  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  their  minds ;  and  the  consequent  con- 
fusion and  distraction  introduced,  where  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  #  little  child,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Truth  alone,  should  reign.  "  There  is  one 
body  and  one  Spirit;"  and  human  wisdom  cannot 
always  determine  the  constituent  parts  of  that  body, 
but  when  any  of  its  members  are  commissioned  to 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  blind,  or  to  bring 
back  them  who  have  been  turned  out  of  the  right 
way,  they  will  do  it  in  that  same  spirit  which  ena- 
bled Ananias  of  old  to  lay  his  hands  on  one  whom 
he  had  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  church,  with  the 
endeariug  language  of  brother,  and  to  address  them 
with  an  authority  derived  from  Him  who  alone  is 
able  to  cause  the  scales  to  fall  from  their  eyes. 

There  is  no  little  counterfeit  love  passed  off 
among  christians,  which,  lacking  all  true  discern- 
ment, confounds  and  embraces  good  and  evil  to- 
gether ;  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  that  heaven- 
born  charity  which  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind," 
"  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,"  which 
"  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things,"  and  which,  under 
circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  disheartening, 
"  never  faileth."  Our  own  beloved  religious  So- 
ciety cannot  plead  exemption  from  the  evidences  of 
the  presence  of  the  destructive,  dividing  spirit  of 
the  world  within  its  borders,  and  too  often  in- 
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fluencing  its  councils.  Defection  from  first  prin- 
ciples has  introduced  departures  from  the  christian 
standard  of  conduct  maintained  by  our  forefathers; 
confusion  and  insubordination  have  sprung  up  as 
an  inevitable  sequence ;  and  there  has  been  too 
strong  a  disposition  manifested,  even  among  many 
of  those  who  have  sincerely  desired  to  adhere  to 
and  uphold  the  Truth  in  its  simplicity  and  its  inte- 
grity, to  overlook  the  requirements  of  that  charity 
which  is  from  above ;  and  at  times,  when  encoun- 
tering the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  day,  not 
sufficiently  to  bear  in  miud  that  we  are  brethren, 
ranged  though  we  may  appear  to  be  in  battle  ar- 
ray against  one  another.  Well  would  it  be  for 
our  Society,  as  well  as  for  all  other  religious  deno- 
minations, well  would  it  be  for  our  country,  were 
the  judgments  that  are  now  abroad  in  the  land,  to 
briug  all  who  are  professing  to  be  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  who  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
"  churches,"  into  true  repentance,  humility  and  a 
godly  fear;  that  so  an  effectual  effort  might  be 
made  in  each  and  all,  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  that  loving  petition  of  the  dear  Redeemer  for 
his  people,  "that  they  all  may  be  one:  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
maybe  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  This  would  effect  more 
speedy  deliverance  for  our  country  than  all  her 
victorious  armies,  and  draw  down  the  peculiar 
favour  and  blessing  of  the  great  Arbiter  of  nations 
upon  it,  through  its  future  career. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  28th  ult.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull.  New  Orleans  fair, 
I3!,d.  Stock  in  port  400,000  bales,  of  which  144,000 
are  American.  Bread  stuffs  were  dull  and  low.  Flour 
20s.  a  29s. ;  red  wheat,  10s.  6d.  a  lis.  10c?.,  per  100 
pounds  ;  white,  12s.  a  12s.  %d. 

The  U.  S.  gunboat  Tuscarora  and  the  pirate  Sumter 
were  still  at  Gibralter. 

The  London  Daily  News  rejoices  at  the  adoption  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  President  Lincoln's 
emancipation  project,  considering  it  as  an  important 
step  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  reported  to  be  ill  and  in 
a  critical  condition.    The  Pope's  ill  health  continues. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  ordered  Gen.  Prim  not 
to  negotiate  with  the  Mexicans,  until  the  allied  troops 
have  entered  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  insurrection  in  Greece  had  not  been  quelled,  but 
the  goverumenttroops  had  obtained  some  successes  in  the 
contest  with  the  rebels. 

The  Austrian  government  has  taken  another  step  fa- 
vourable to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  promise  of 
greater  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  is.  still  held  out. 

Advices  from  Havanna  to  the  2nd  inst.,  mention  the 
arrival  of  several  small  schooners  loaded  with  cotton, 
from  the  blockaded  ports  in  the  United  States.  Vera 
Cruz  dates  of  the  23d  ult.,  state  that  the  Spanish  troops 
occupied  Cordova,  Orizaba  and  Tehuan. 

President  Juarez  had  imposed  a  forced  loan  on  six 
Spanish  commercial  houses  of  $500, 000  for  the  Treasury. 
The  Allies  had  protested  against  this  proceeding  in  an 
ultimatum  requiring  the  nullification  of  the  loan,  a  nega- 
tive answer  to  be  considered  as  a  casus  belli. 

United  States. — Emancipation. — The  United  States 
Senate  has  adopted  the  resolution  recommended  by  the 
President,  in  favour  of  compensating  the  States  for  the 
slaves  that  may  be  emancipated  under  State  laws.  The 
vote  was  33  in  favour  to  10  against  the  resolution,  the 
opposition  being  from  the  Senators  from  the  Border  and 
Pacific  States.  As  this  resolution  had  previously  passed 
the  House  by  a  large  majority,  it  is  to  be  understood  now 
as  representing  the  avowed  policy  of  the  legislative  as 
well  as  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  14.  The  slave- 
holders are  to  receive  a  compensation  for  the  slaves 
liberated,  the  average  price  paid  for  each  slave  is,  how- 
ever not  to  exceed  $300. 

The  U.  S.  Army. —  An  order  has  been  issued  from  the 
War  Department,  closing  nil  the  recruiting  stations  in 
the  different  States.  It  is  stated  that  there  arc  already 
many  more  troops  in  the  field  than  there  is  any  necessity 


for.  Another  order  establishes  two  more  military  de- 
partments. One,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  the 
Shenandoah,  includes  the  portion  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land lying  between  the  Mountain  Department  and  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  is  assigned  to  General  Banks.  The 
other,  includes  the  portion  of  Virginia  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  west  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Fredericksburg 
and  Richmond  railroad,  it  is  named  the  Department  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  is  given  to  General  M'Dowell. 

New  Mexico. — At  the  latest  dates  the  Texan  rebels 
were  in  full  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  had  organized 
a  rebel  government.  More  U.  S.  troops  had  arrived  in 
the  Territory,  and  another  battle  was  thought  to  be  at 
hand. 

Mississippi. — All  accounts  concur  in  the  statement  that 
the  rebels  are  concentrating  a  very  large  army  at  Corinth, 
in  the  north  east  corner  of  the  State.  The  position  is 
naturally  strong,  and  formidable  defences  have  been 
erected  there  under  the  direction  of  Beauregard  and 
other  able  commanders.  The  rebel  army  has  artillery 
in  plenty,  and  is  said  to  be  well  supplied  in  most  other 
respects. 

Missouri. — Affairs  at  Island  No.  10  remained  nearly 
in  the  condition  previously  reported,  until  the  last  week, 
when  Gen.  Pope,  by  a  bold  and  hazardous  movement, 
put  his  army  across  the  Mississippi  below  New  Madrid, 
landing  it  on  the  Tennesses  shore  in  face  of  the  rebel 
batteries.  Part  of  the  steamers  and  transports,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  cross  the  river,  (which  is 
now  very  high,)  ran  the  batteries  on  Island  No.  10  at 
night,  during  a  thunder  storm,  and  others  reached  him 
through  a  canal,  cut  for  the  purpose,  across  a  neck  of 
land  enclosed  in  a  bend  of  the  river.  The  rebel  position 
having  thus  become  untenable,  their  batteries  on  the 
Tennessee  shore  were  hastily  abandoned,  and  the  Island 
was  surrendered  to  Com.  Foote  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  all 
the  men,  guns  and  transports.  Gen.  Pope  captured 
three  generals,  six  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  one  hun- 
dred siege  guns,  field  batteries,  an  immense  number  of 
small  arms,  provisions,  &c.  The  U.  S.  army  sustained 
no  loss. 

Tennessee. — A  letter  from  the  military  Governor,  An- 
drew Johnson,  addressed  to  the  President,  states  that 
the  secession  sentiment  is  still  strong  in  Nashville,  al- 
though the  people  appear  more  ready  to  submit  to  the 
'rightful  authority  of  the  Government.  No  further  mili- 
tary operations  of  moment  are  reported.  A  gunboat 
expedition  recently  made  an  exploration  of  the  Tennessee 
river  as  far  as  Florence,  Ala.  They  met  with  no  resis- 
tance on  the  way,  and  only  discovered  one  battery  of 
the  rebels,  which  was  already  deserted.  Latest  from 
Tennessee. — On  the  6th  inst.,  the  great  rebel  army  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Beauregard,  made  an  attack  on  the 
forces  of  Buel  and  Grant,  near  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  A  desperate  battle  took  place,  with  fearful 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  but  resulting  finally  in  the  re- 
pulse and  defeat  of  the  rebels. 

Virginia. — The  election  in  Western  Virginia,  has  gene- 
rally gone  in  favour  of  tlfe  new  State  Constitution,  and 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  its 
limits.  The  trade  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
has  been  fully  resumed,  and  great  quantities  of  western 
produce  are  being  sent  eastward  by  that  route.  Fort 
Lowrie,  on  the  Rappahannock,  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  rebels,  and  the  river  is  reported  clear  of  them  for  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  rebel  force  of 
30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Magruder,  is  at 
Yorktown,  in  a  carefully  chosen  position.  Their  fortifi- 
cations extend  two  miles  in  length,  and  mount  heavy  guns, 
while  the  ground  in  front  of  their  works  is  so  low  and 
swampy,  as  to  be  impassable.  On  the  7th  inst.,  the  U. 
S.  forces  under  Gen.  M'Clellan,  had  advanced  to  York- 
town.  The  rebel  works  were  carefully  examined,  and  were 
found  to  be  very  strong  and  the  approaches  difficult. 

North  Carolina. — The  latest  advices  fiom  Gen.  Burn- 
aide,  state  that  Fort  Macon  still  held  out,  and  operations 
for  its  capture  were  progressing. 

(leoryia. — The  store-ship  supply,  which  sailed  from  the 
Savannah  river  on  the  29lh  ult.,  reports  that  the  United 
iStates  batteries  on  shore  were,  all  ready  to  commence 
the  attack  on  Fort  Pulaski  when  she  left.  The  attack 
probably  began  on  the  30th.  The  rebels  had  made 
formidable  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Savannah. 

Southern  Items. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent  of  the 
20th  ult.,  states  that  the  price  of  flour  had  advanced  to 
$22.00  per  barrel,  and  urges  the  Committee  of  Safety 
to  take  possession  of  all  the  flour  in  market,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  further  rise. 

Preparations  have  been  made  to  burn  Memphis  if  the 
rebels  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  it.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Memphis  say,  they  would 
yield  forthwith,  if  assured  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  not  confiscate  their  property. 


The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  22d  ult.,  states  that 
President  Davis,  in  secret  session,  has  advised  the  Con- 
federate Congress  that  the  prisoners  released  on  parole 
by  the  United  States  Government,  should  be  absolved 
from  their  oaths  and  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  strug-  j 
gle  for  independence.  The  women  of  Charleston  are  con- 
tributing their  jewels,  silver  spoons,  watches,  &c,  to 
build  a  gunboat. 

The  Richmond  papers  state  that  Jeff.  Davis  has  ap- 
pointed, and  the  Senate  confirmed,  a  full  set  of  territo- 
rial officers  for  Arizona. 

The  Memphis  Appeal  says  : — We  have  good  news  from 
Mississippi.  The  planters  are  piling  up  their  cotton,  and 
getting  it  ready  for  the  fagot  the  moment  Ike  enemy  advan- 
ces. They  are  also  sending  their  slaves  up  the  river  to 
work  on  the  fortifications  ;  and  they  say  they  are  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifices  the  Government  may  require. 
Should  the  invader  continue  his  advance,  he  will  be 
lighted  on  his  way  by  frowning  batteries  and  blazing 
cotton. 

The  Revenue. — The  receipts  from  customs  during  the 
Third  month  last,  at  Boston  and  other  eastern  ports, 
were  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  Third  month,  1861, 
while  those  at  New  York  have  more  than  doubled.  The1 
receipts  at  all  the  ports  last  week  amounted  to  about 
$2,000,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  455. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  304.  Of  consump- 
tion, 37  ;  inflammationof  the  lungs.  26  ;  convulsions,  26  ; 
under  20  years,  167,  under  one  year,  68. 

The  Markets,  $c. — On  the  5th  inst.,  the  banks  of  thel 
city  of  New  York  held  $33,769,353  in  specie.  The! 
money  market  was  easy,  gold  2}  premium.  The  follow- 
ing were  quotations  on  the  7th  inst.  New  York. — Spring! 
wheat,  $1.23  a  $1.26  ;  winter  red,  $1.30  a  $1.33  ;  white! 
Michigan,  $1.37  a  $1.42  ;  rye,  80  a  81  cts.;  oats,  39  a4lj 
cts.;  corn,  59  a  61  cts.  Philadelphia. — Red  wheat,  $1.28! 
a  $1.30  ;  white,  $1.37  a  $1.45  ;  rye,  70  cts  ;  yellow  corn,. 
55  cts. ;  oats,  35  a  36 ;  clover  seed,  $5.00  a  $5.25.  The 
cattle  market  was  fully  supplied  last  week.  The  sales 
ranged  from  7  to  9  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  F.  Read,  Agt.,  Mass.,  for  R.  Churchill, 
Jr.,  N.  S.,  $2,  vol.  34;  from  E.  Bundy,  Agt.,  O.,  for 
Eph.  Williams,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35  ;  from  N.  D.  Tripp, 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  35. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  12th  ol 
Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
send  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Dobre  Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cleric 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  the  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  can  have 
their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  stable  of  the  Mont- 
gomery hotel,  north  east,  comer  of  Sixth  and  Willow 
street  ;  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Callowiiill  Street, 
above  Filth  ;  at  Watson's  Stable,  Marshall  below  Brown, 
and  at  Robert  Smith's  stable  in  Bristol,  Bucks  County. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION7  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee- 
room,  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Seventh-day  even- 
ing, the  19th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are 
invited  to  attend. 


Married  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co., 
Pa.,  on  Fourth  day,  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1862,  Jos- 
eph R.  Wiiitacre  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Louisa  Warner  ;  all  of  the  former  place. 
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Plant-Lice. 

Extracted  from  Dr.  Harris'  Treatise  on  In- 
sects Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

(Concluded  from  page  254.) 

The  peach  tree3  suffer  very  much  from  the  at- 
tacks of  plant-lice,  which  live  under  the  leaves, 
causing  them  by  their  punctures  to  become  thick- 
ened, to  curl  and  form  hollows  beneath,  and  cor- 
responding crispy  and  reddish  swellings  above,  and 
finally  to  perish  and  drop  off  prematurely. 

The  injuries  occasioned  by  plant-lice  are  much 
greater  than  would  at  first  be  expected,  from  the  small 
Bize  and  extreme  weakness  of  the  insects,  but  they 
make  up  by  their  numbers  what  they  want  in 
Strength  individually,  and  thus  become  formidable 
enemies  to  vegetation.  By  their  punctures  and 
the  quantity  of  sap  which  they  draw  from  the  small 
leaves,  the  functions  of  these  important  organs  are 
deranged  or  interrupted,  the  food  of  the  plant  which 
is  there  elaborated  to  nourish  the  stem  and  mature 
the  fruit,  is  withdrawn  before  it  can  reach  its  pro- 
per destination,  or  is  contaminated,  and  left  in  a 
state  unfitted  to  supply  the  wants  of  vegetation. 

The  punctures  of  these  lice  seem  to  poison  some 
plants,  and  affect  others  in  a  most  singular  manner, 
producing  warts  or  swellings,  which  are  sometimes 
solid  and  sometimes  hollow,  and  contain  in  their 
interior  a  swarm  of  lice,  the  descendants  of  a  sin- 
gle individual,  whose  punctures  were  the  original 
cause  of  the  tumor.  I  have  seen  reddish  tumors 
of  this  kind  as  big  as  a  pigeons  egg  growing  upon 
leaves,  to  which  they  were  attached  by  a  slender 
neck,  containing  thousands  of  small  lice  in  their 
interior.  The  lice  which  inhabit  or  produce  these 
galls,  generally  differ  from  the  others,  in  having 
Bhorter  antennae,  being  without  honey-tubes,  and 
in  frequently  being  ciothed  with  a  kind  of  white 
down,  which,  however,  disappears  when  the  insects 
become  winged. 

These  downy  plant-lice  are  now  placed  in  the 
genus  eriosoma,  (which  means  wooly  hody,)  and 
the  most  destructive  species  belonging  to  it,  was 
first  described  under  the  name  of  Aphis  lanigera 
by  —  Housmann,  in  the  year  1801,  as  infesting  the 
apple  trees  of  Germany.  It  seems  that  it  had  been 
noticed  in  England  as  early  as  1787,  and  has 
since  acquired  there  the  name  of  the  American 
blight,  from  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  had 
been  imported  from  this  country. 

In  Gloucestershire,  England,  so  many  apple 


trees  were  destroyed  by  these  lice  in  1810,  that  it 
was  feared  the  making  of  cider  must  be  abandoned. 
In  the  north  of  England,  the  apple  trees  are  greatly 
injured  and  some  annually  destroyed  by  them,  and 
in  1826,  these  Aphides  abounded  there  in  such  in- 
credible luxuriance,  that  many  trees  seemed  at  a 
short  distance  as  if  they  had  been  whitewashed. 

Solutions  of  soap,  or  a  mixture  of  soap-suds  and 
tobacco-water,  used  warm  and  applied  with  a  wa- 
tering pot  or  garden  engine,  may  be  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  these  insects.  Prof.  Lindley, 
recommended  syringing  plants  as  often  as  necessary 
to  remove  the  lice,  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce 
of  strong  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  one  quart  of 
water,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  clean  as  well 
as  effectual.  Against  the  depredations  of  the  plant- 
lice  that  sometimes  infest  potato-fields,  dusting  the 
plants  with  lime  has  been  found  a  good  remedy. 
Lice  multiply  much  faster,  and  are  more  injurious 
to  plants  in  a  dry  than  in  a  wet  atmosphere  ;  hence 
in  green-houses  attention  should  be  paid  to  keep 
the  air  sufficiently  moist;  the  lice  are  readily  killed 
by  fumigations  with  tobacco  or  sulphur.  To  des- 
troy subterranean  lice  on  the  roots  of  plants,  I 
have  found  that  watering  with  salt  water  was  use- 
ful if  the  plants  were  hardy,  but  many  herbaceous 
plants  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way,  but  may 
sometimes  be  revived  by  free  and  frequent  water- 
ing with  soap-suds. 

Plant-lice  would  undoubtedly  be  much  more 
abundant  and  destructive,  if  they  were  not  kept  in 
check  by  certain  redoubtable  enemies  of  the  insect 
kind,  which  seem  expressly  created  to  diminish  their 
numbers.  These  lice  destroyers  are  of  three  sorts. 
The  first  are  the  larvae,  of  the  hemispherical  beetles, 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  "  lady-bird"  and 
scientifically  by  that  of  Coccinella.  These  little 
beetles  are  generally  yellow  or  red,  with  black 
spots,  or  black,  with  white,  red  or  yellow  spots  ; 
there  are  many  kinds  of  them,  and  they  are  very 
common  and  plentiful  insects,  generally  diffused 
among  plants.  They  live  both  in  their  perfect  and 
young  state  upon  plant-lice,  and  hence  their  servi- 
ces are  very  considerable.  Their  young  are  small 
flattened  grubs,  of  a  bluish  or  blue-black  colour, 
spotted  usually  with  red  or  yellow,  and  furnished 
with  six  legs,  near  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  They 
are  hatched  from  little  yellow  eggs,  laid  in  clus- 
ters among  the  plant-lice,  so  that  they  find  them- 
selves at  once  within  reach  of  their  prey,  which, 
from  their  superior  strength,  they  are  enabled  to 
seize  and  slaughter  in  great  numbers. 

In  July,  1848,  a  friend  sent  to  me  a  whole  brood 
of  lady  bird  grubs,  which  being  found  upon  potato 
vines,  were  thought  by  some  of  his  neighbours  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  rot.  In  a  few  weeks  the  grubs 
were  transformed  into  beetles  about  as  big  as  half 
a  pea,  and  having  nine  black  dots  on  their  dull 
orange-coloured  wing  shells.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  these  little  insects  were  wholly  innocent 
of  all  offence  to  the  plants,  upon  which,  when  in 
fested  with  the  common  potato-plant  lice,  they 
may  always  be  found. 

There  are  some  lady  birds  of  very  small  size, 
and  blackish  colour,  sparingly  clothed  with  short 
hairs,  and  sometimes  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  end 


of  the  wing  covers,  whose  young  are  clothed  with 
short  tufts  or  flakes  of  the  most  delicate  white 
down.  These  insects  belong  to  the  genus  scymnup, 
(which  means  a  lion's  whelp,)  and  they  well  merit 
such  a  name,  for  their  young  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  are  as  sanguinary  and  ferocious  as  the  most 
savage  bea.sts  of  prey.  I  have  often  seen  one  of 
these  little  tufted  creatures  preying  upon  plant-lice, 
catching  and  devouring  with  the  greatest  ease,  lice 
nearly  as  large  as  its  own  body,  one  after  another 
in  rapid  succession,  without  apparently  satiating  its 
hunger  or  diminishing  its  activity. 

The  second  kind  of  plant-lice  destroyers,  are  the 
young  of  the  golden-eyed  lace-winged  fly,  Chrysopa 
Euryptera.  This  fly  is  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  has  four  wings  resembling  delicate  lace,  and 
eyes  of  the  brilliancy  of  polished  gold,  as  its  generic 
name  implies,  but  notwithstanding  its  delicacy  and 
beauty,  it  is  extremely  disgusting,  from  the  offen- 
sive odor  that  it  exhales.  It  suspends  its  eggs  by 
threads,  in  clusters,  beneath  the  leaves  where  plant- 
lice  abound.  The  larva  is  a  rather  long  and  slen- 
der grub,  provided  with  a  pair  of  large  curved  aud 
sharp  teeth,  (jaws,)  moving  laterally,  and  each 
perforated  with  a  hole  through  which  it  sucks  the 
juices  of  its  victims.  The  havoc  it  makes  is  as- 
tonishing, for  one  minute  is  all  the  time  it  requires 
to  kill  the  largest  plant-louse  and  suck  out  the 
fluid  contents  of  its  body. 

The  last  of  the  enemies  of  plant-lice  are  the 
young  of  various  two-winged  flies,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Syrphus.  Many  of  these  flies  are  black, 
with  yellow  bands  on  their  bodies.  I  have  often 
seen  them  hovering  over  small  trees  and  other 
plants,  depositing  their  eggs,  which  they  do  on  the 
wing,  like  the  bot-fly,  curving  their  tails  beneath 
the  leaves,  and  fixing  here  and  there  an  egg, 
wherever  plant-lice  are  discovered.  Others  lay 
their  eggs  near  the  buds  of  trees,  where  the  young 
may  find  their  appropriate  nourishment  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched. 

The  young  are  maggots,  thick  and  blunt  behind, 
tapering  and  pointed  before,  their  mouths  are 
armed  with  a  triple  pointed  dart  with  which  they 
pierce  their  prey,  elevate  it  above  their  heads  and 
feast  upon  its  juices  at  leisure.  Though  these 
maggots  are  totally  blind,  they  are  enabled  to 
discover  their  victims  without  much  groping  about, 
in  consequence  of  the  provident  care  of  the  parent 
flies,  which  leave  their  eggs  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  sluggish  lice.  —  Kirby  says,  that  on  examin- 
ing his  currant  bushes,  which  but  a  week  before, 
were  infested  by  myriads  of  Aphides,  not  one  was 
to  be  found,  but  beneath  each  leaf  were  three  or 
four  full  fed  maggots,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  the 
slain,  the  trophies  of  their  successful  warfare.  He 
also  says,  he  has  found  it  very  easy  to  clear  a  plant 
or  small  tree,  of  lice,  by  placing  upon  it  several 
larvae  of  Coccinuella  or  Syrphi. 


The  inward  principle  we  own. — Being  quick- 
ened by  it  in  our  inward  man,  we  could  easily  dis- 
cern the  difference  of  things,  and  feel  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  what  was  fit  and 
what  not,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and  civil 
concerns. — William  Penn. 
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A  Scene  at  a  Review. — There  was  a  beautiful 
instance  of  fine  horsemanship  displayed  at  a  late 
review  held  at  Vienna,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
military  order  of  the  Maria  Theresa,  when  some 
thirty  thousand  cavalry  were  in  line.  A  little 
child  in  the  front  row  of  the  spectators,  becoming 
frighteued,  rushed  forward  just  as  a  squadron 
of  hussars  were  charging  at  full  tilt — swooping 
down  with  maddening  velocity,  almost  on  the 
child.  Terror  paralysed  alike  the  spectators  and 
the  mother  of  the  child,  while  the  lovely  and  amia- 
ble Empress  almost  fainted  with  horror,  for  the 
child's  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  The  little 
one  was  almost  under  the  horses'  feet — another 
instant  would  have  sealed  its  doom — when  a  hussar 
without  lessening  his  speed  or  loosening  his  hold, 
threw  himself  along  his  horse's  neck,  and  seizing 
the  child,  placed  it  in  safety  in  front  of  his  saddle 
without  so  much  as  changing  the  pace  or  breaking 
the  alignment  in  the  least.  A  hundred  thousand 
voices  hailed  with  pride  and  joy  the  deed,  while 
two  voices  could  but  sob  their  gratitude — the 
one  a  mother's,  the  other  that  of  her  sympathizing 
and  beloved  Empress.  Aproud  moment  that  must 
have  been  for  the  hussar,  when  his  Emperor,  tak- 
ing the  enamelled  cross  of  merit,  attached  it  to  his 
breast — a  proud  moment  alike  for  the  sovereign 
and  the  man. — Loudon  Paper. 


The  Hod-carrier. — One  day  last  summer,  near 
the  hour  of  noon,  —  Black  left  his  store  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  the  work  was  getting  on  at 
his  house  which  he  was  then  having  built.  Soon 
after  he  arrived,  the  bell  rang  for  the  hour  of  twelve. 
This  notified  the  men  that  dinner  time  had  come, 
and  now  each  one  sought  a  seat  where  they  could 
comfortably  enjoy  their  repast.  In  one  place  sat 
three  or  four  young  men,  who,  opening  the  baskets 
they  had  brought  with  them,  were  soon  engaged 
in  demolishing  the  contents,  and  to  judge  from  the 
merry  peals  of  laughter  which  occasionally  burst 
from  them,  they  had  a  jovial  time.  In  another 
place  sat  two  men  whose  little  daughters  had 
brought  them  hot  dinners.  At  the  first  tap  of  the 
bell  these  little  girls  were  there,  each  bearing  a 
basket  containing  hot  meat  and  vegetables.  It 
was  evident  from  the  provision  made  for  their  com- 
fort, that  they  had  good  wives  at  home. 

Off  by  himself,  sat  an  old  man.  a  hod-carrier, 
whom  Black  had  often  noticed  as  being  one  of 
his  most  faithful  workmen.  He  uncovered  a  little 
old  basket,  from  which  he  took  some  bread  and 
cold  meat ;  but,  unlike  the  others,  before  partaking 
of  it,  he  clasped  his  hands  and  reverently  bowed 
his  head,  asked  God's  blessing.  How  many  are 
there  who  daily  sit  down  to  tables  covered  with 
every  luxury  to  tempt  the  palate,  and  never  think 
of  Him  from  whom  all  these  mercies  flow  ;  whose 
voices  are  never  heard  in  thanksgiving.  They  re- 
gard not  the  words  of  inspiration  which  saith  : 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
yc  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." — Sunday  School 
Times. 


What  to  Eat,  and  When. — When  a  piece  of 
land  is  exhausted  of  the  clement  which  is  the 
principal  ingredient  of  a  certain  crop,  that  ingre- 
dient must  be  supplied,  or  the  crop  will  fail  in 
quantity  and  quality;  hence  the  thrifty  farmer  as- 
certains the  wants  of  the  soil,  and  supplies  it  with 
the  needed  manure  every  year.  The  human  body 
is  exhausti  d  of  its  elements  day  by  day,  and  day 
by  day  must  these  elements  be  supplied  by  what 
we  eat  and  drink;  but  the  required  proportion  of 
i  !i  i  lemeDtfi  changes  with  the  seasons,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  and  he  who  eats  the 


same  in  quantity  and  quality  in  July  as  at  Christ- 
mas, will  die  in  a  month,  because  the  adult  eats 
for  two  reasons — to  warm  and  to  nourish.  All 
food  contains  two  chief  principles — Carbon  to  keep 
from  freezing ;  Nitrogon,  to  keep  from  famishing. 
The  proportion  of  these  elements  varies  with  the 
food.  Those  who  work  a  great  deal,  require  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment,  of  nitrogen,  for  it  is  the 
flesh-forming  principle.  Those  who  are  exposed  a 
great  deal  to  the  cold,  should  eat  the  carbonaceous, 
the  heat-supplying  food.  Butter  and  fat  are  three 
fourths  carbon ;  vegetables  have  but  little,  berries 
none.  Hence  Greenlanders,  in  their  icy  homes, 
luxuriate  in  blubber  and  whale  oil,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sunny  south  revel  in  oranges  and  ba- 
nanas, on  the  plantain  and  the  peach,  on  dates  and 
figs,  on  lemons,  tamarinds,  pine-apples,  &c.  We 
who  live  in  latitudes  between,  are  permitted  the 
diet  of  the  Polar  Seas  and  the  tropics,  in  their 
season.  A  wise  man  will  take  but  little  carbona- 
ceous food  on  a  suddenly  hot  day;  but  if  suddenly 
cold,  it  is  best  for  him  to  eat  more  of  fuel  making 
food.  An  infinite  number  of  fevers  and  of  colds 
would  be  avoided  if  timely  attention  were  paid  to 
these  thiugs.  By  the  aid  of  these  statements,  the 
following  tables  may  be  used  to  great  advantage, 
showing  the  amount  of  carbon,  or  heat-forming 
principle,  in  several  articles  of  food.  There  is  not 
one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  flesh-forming  principle, 
in  fruits,  berries,  and  the  more  common  vegetables. 
Meats  have  about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  meats 
average  twenty-tive  per  cent,  of  nutriment,  that  is, 
including  both  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Of  all  meats, 
mutton  is  the  most  nutritious,  thirty  per  cent. ;  fish 
least,  twenty  per  cent.  Of  all  vegetables,  white 
beans  are  the  most  nutritious,  ninety-five  percent.; 
wheat  flour,  ninety  per  cent.;  turnips,  the  least,  five 
per  cent.  Of  fruits,  plums  are  the  most  nutritious, 
thirty  per  cent. ;  apples,  seventeen  ;  melons  and  cu- 
cumbers, three,  the  rest  being  water  and  waste.  The 
more  waste,  the  more  open  the  bowels  are  : 


Apricots, 
Berries, 
Cherries, 
Currants, 
Turnips, 
Artichokes, 
Blood, 
Milk, 
Potatoes, 
Lean  Meat, 
Rye  Bread, 
Gum  Arabic, 


Per 
of 


centage 
Carbon. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
10 
10 
11 
13 
31 
36 


Arrow  Root, 
Green  Peas, 
Starch, 
Lentils, 
Wheat  Bread, 
Sugar, 
Apples, 
Meats,  Fat, 
Butter, 
Soup, 
Lard, 
Beans, 
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Per  centage 
of  Carbon. 


36 
36 
37 
37 
40 
42 
45 
53 
65 
75 
80 


Uli. 


Selected. 

Concerning  the  Times  and  Seasons,  both  which  have 
been  and  which  are  jet  to  be. 

When  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  plac- 
ing him  in  paradise,  and  giving  him  dominion 
over  the  works  of  his  hands,  then  was  a  time  of 
great  joy  to  Adam  and  Eve,  and  should  have  still 
been  so  to  them,  and  all  mankind,  had  they  con- 
tinued in  the  state  wherein  they  were  created. 

When  Eve,  and  by  her  means  Adam,  hearkened 
to  the  voice  of  the  serpent,  disobeyed  the  Lord 
their  Creator,  aspiring  after  wisdom  and  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  out  of  God's  way;  then  was 
a  season  of  misery  to  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  ; 
the  holy  and  heavenly  image  being  lost,  and  a 
cursed  image  gained  in  the  stead  thereof,  and  so 
man  thrust  out  of  paradise  and  the  blessedness 
thereof,  into  the  earth,  which  was  cursed  for  man's 
sake.    So  in  this  state,  sin  and  the  curse  is  man's 


portion,  instead  of  the  holiness  and  blessedness 
which  his  Creator  had  allotted  him. 

When  God  promised  the  blessed  Seed  and  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fathers  in  the  faith,  begetting 
sons  to  himself,  who  heard  his  voice,  obeyed  and 
walked  with  him,  then  was  a  blessed  time  and  sea- 
son to  them,  though  sin  and  death  reigned  in  the 
world.  But  when  the  sons  of  God  also  forgot  him 
and  mingled  their  seed  with  the  corrupted  world 
then  the  deluge  came,  sweeping  away  all  butNoal 
with  his  family,  and  the  creatures  saved  in  the  ark 

When  the  Lord  chose  the  Jews  to  be  a  peoplt 
to  himself,  from  amidst  all  nations,  delivering  then 
by  his  outstretched  arm  out  of  Egypt,  destroying 
Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and  led  them  through  tht 
wilderness,  fitting  the  succeeding  generations  foi 
the  good  land,  bringing  them  into  it,  blessing  and 
establishing  them  in  it,  while  they  feared  him  ano 
walked  in  covenant  with  him,  then  was  a  blessec 
time  and  season  with  that  people.  But  when  they 
provoked  God,  brought  his  judgments  often,  and 
at  last  utter  ruin  and  desolation  upon  themselves 
then  were  seasons  of  great  misery  and  distress,  and 
at  last  of  utter  destruction  to  them. 

While  the  Gentiles  were  cast  off  and  were  nc 
people,  being  of  the  corrupt  seed  which  God  had 
not  chosen,  nor  had  any  delight  in,  and  while  they 
knew  not  the  living  God,  but  worshipped  stocks  and; 
stones,  and  so  were  liable  to  the  pouring  down  ol 
his  wrath  and  indignation  upon  all  occasions,  and 
to  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  when  their  iniquities 
were  full,  it  was  a  sad  time  and  season  with  them 
wherein  they  were  estranged  from  the  life  of  God 
and  his  holy  covenant  of  promise,  and  were  without 
God  in  the  world. 

When  the  Lord  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gen 
tiles  by  his  holy  apostles  and  ministers,  manifesting 
Christ  to  them,  the  hope  of  glory,  the  mystery  hid 
from  ages  and  generations,  engrafting  them  intc 
the  holy  vine  and  olive  tree,  giving  them  to  partake 
of  the  sweetness  and  fatness  thereof,  even  of  the 
riches  of  his  grace  and  goodness  in  his  Son,  who  i 
eternal  life  and  gives  eternal  life  to  all  his ;  ther 
was  such  a  time  and  season  of  love,  grace,  mercy 
and  peace  from  God  our  father  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  (both  towards  Jews  and  Gentiles," 
as  had  not  been  known  in  the  world  before. 

When  the  Christian  church  apostatized,  the  love 
in  many  waxing  cold,  men  minding  the  name  ot 
Christianity  and  form  of  godliness,  but  not  the  life 
and  power,  and  so  the  Lord  was  provoked  against 
them  to  remove  their  candlestick  out  of  its  place 
and  give  up  the  outward  court  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
so  the  spirit  was  lost  and  departed  from,  the  life 
lost,  the  power  lost,  the  everlasting  gospel  hid  from 
men's  eyes,  and  darkness  and  men's  inventions  set 
up  instead  thereof,  in  nations,  tongues  and  peoples, 
and  the  witnesses  to  any  appearances  of  God's  liv 
ing  truth  and  holy  power  persecuted,  then  was  ; 
sad  time,  then  was  a  season  of  death  and  darkness 
reigning  over  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and 
people,  and  the  cup  of  fornication  drunk  by  them 
all,  and  all  generally  bewitched  by  it,  except  those 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life.  This  was  the  greatest  time  of  darkness 
(wherein  the  mystery  of  iniquity  most  deeply 
wrought  in  the  deepest  ways  ol  deceit,)  that  ever 
was  iu  the  world. 

When  the  church  comes  again  out  of  the  wilder 
ness,  when  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God  builds  up 
again  the  gospel  church  in  its  primitive  glory, 
when  the  everlasting  gospel  is  preached  again  to 
all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues  and  languages,  in 
the  authority  and  power  of  God,  when  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  poured  out  plentifully  on  his  sons 
and  daughters,  and  they  prophecy,  walk  and  live 
in  it,  when  God  dwells  and  walks  in  his  people 
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and  his  true  light  shines  in  them,  dispelling  the 
darkness  thoroughly,  and  filling  them  with  the 
glory  and  majesty  of  the  Lord,  and  they  ascend 
up  out  of  the  world's  spirit  and  nature,  into  his 
spirit  and  nature,  even  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  full  wrath  of  the  Lamb  be  poured  out  upon 
Babylon,  and  the  full  glory  revealed  in  Sion  ;  then 
shall  there  be  such  a  day  of  brightness  and  pure 
heavenly  glory,  as  shall  dazzle  the  eyes  of  all  be- 
holders. 

But  the  passing  away  of  this  night,  and  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  this  day,  will  be  very  terrible  and 
dreadful,  both  in  particulars  and  nations.  The 
2  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  indeed  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ;  but  it 
will  require  great  power  to  bring  it  about.  The 
wrath  and  strength  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  will 
be  working  against  the  Lord  and  his  power  to  the 
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utmost ;  and  the  more  it  works  against  the  Lord 
and  his  power,  the  more  will  the  Lord's  power  and 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  be  revealed  against  that 
spirit,  and  against  all  its  devices  and  undertakings 
against  the  counsel  and  power  of  the  Lord.  Oh ! 
blessed  are  they  that  are  of  the  Lamb's  nature  and 
Spirit,  of  his  righteousness  and  meekness;  for  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb  will  not  be  kindled  against 
them,  but  he  will  be  a  munition  of  rocks  unto  them, 
"1  and  their  inward  life  shall  be  preserved,  and  they 
shall  enjoy  peace  with  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  shall  outwardly  befall  them. 

Isaac  Penington 

Datei  at  Mesborow  in  Kent, 

22d  of  the  Sixth  month,  1679. 


wrong  doings,  and  got  us  punished.  So  one  day  j  apple,  but  of  not  sufficient  size  to  suit  the  popular 
I  caught  him  alone  in  the  orchard,  got  a  horsewhip,  demand  with  us.  It  is  a  favourite  with  all  who 
and  gave  him  a  regular  thrashing;  and  knowing 'judge  apples  by  the  taste,  rather  than  by  the  eye 


Grandfather's  Advice. — What  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  do,  Grandpa?  Jim  \Blake  does  every 
thing  he  can  to  vex  me.  He  hides  my  books  to 
make  me  miss  my  lessons,  trips  me  when  we  run 
races,  and  brags  how  big  he  is  beside  me,  and  how 
easily  he  can  take  me  down  ;  and  to-day  he  broke 
the  snapper  off  the  new  whip  you  gave  me,  and 
when  I  ran  to  tell  the  teacher  he  called  out  '  tell- 
tale.' I  wish  I  could  leave  school,  or  get  him 
turned  out." 

All  this  was  said  by  little  Sammy  Halsey  on  his 
way  from  the  large  front  gate,  where  his  grand- 
father had  taken  him  in  his  carriage  on  his  way  to 
the  barn.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  the  white- 
haired  old  man,  whose  quiet  temper  had  always 
been  held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation,  turned 
about  and  said,  "I  dont  know,  Sammy,  unless  you 
contrive  in  some  way  to  break  every  bone  in  his 
body ;  that  is  the  way  my  father  once  conquered 
an  enemy." 

"  Why,  Grandpa,  I  thought  your  father  was  a 
minister." 

"  So  he  was,  and  at  the  time  I  refer  to  was  a 
Christian  boy." 

Seeing  Sammy's  wondering,  dissatisfied  look, 
grandpa  said,  "  Take  hold  and  help  me  unharness 
Bill,  and  while  we  are  at  work  I  will  tell  you  about 
it. 

"  When  my  father,  whose  name  was  Robert,  was 
a  boy,  he  and  his  brother  Richard  used  to  have 
some  differences.  They  loved  each  other,  but  still 
their  high  temper  sometimes  led  then)  astray. 
After  awhile  my  father  become  a  christian,  and 
by  his  godly  example  reproved  many  of  the  wicked 
and  thoughtless  practices  of  his  companions.  He 
refused  to  accompany  them  when  going  to  rob  an 
orchard,  or  disobey  their  parents,  and  persisted 
in  reproving  their  conduct  on  all  proper  occasions, 
so  that  even  his  brother  was  for  a  time  turned 
against  him. 

"  •  By  and  by,'  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say, '  we 
couldn't  stand  Robert's  pious  ways  any  longer, 
particularly  as  he  had  told  father  of  some  of  our 


that  he  would  tell  my  father,  and  get  me  whipped  in 
return,  I  gave  him  several  extra  cuts  on  that  ac- 
count. I  came  in  rather  slowly  when  the  horn 
was  blown  for  supper,  for  I  dreaded  father's  angry 
looks,  and  besides,  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
disgraceful  conduct.  As  Robert  had  not  tried  to 
resist  me,  but  had  walked  away  without  speaking, 
I  felt  sure  that  he  would  make  up  for  it  by  telling 
of  me  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  house.  To  my 
surprise  no  one  seemed  to  know  about  it,  and  Rob- 
ert greeted  me  as  kindly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, though  I  knew  his  back  was  so  sore  that 
he  could  hardly  sit  up.  Just  before  bed-time,  I 
said  in  a  kind  of  sneaking  way,  '  Didn't  you  tell 
father  of  me.  Bob  V  1  No,  Richard,  no  one  but  my 
Father  in  heaven,  and  he  has  helped  me  to  forgive 
you.'  That  remark,  and  the  kind  look  uf  his 
face,  broke  every  bone  in  my  body.  I  begged  his 
forgiveness  alone  and  before  the  whole  family,  and 
from  that  day  was  a  changed  boy.  I  never  again 
did  anything  to  grieve  him,  and  before  long  be- 
gan, I  trust,  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
with  him.  Poor,  dear  Robert,  after  many  suffer- 
ings and  toils,  he  has  gone  to  glory." 

Sammy's  grandfather  added,  "  I  have  heard 
uncle  Richard  say  in  a  trembling  voice,  '  That 
time  he  broke  every  bone  in  my  body.'  " 

By  this  time  the  horse  was  turned  into  the  field, 
the  wagon-house  closed,  and  Sammy  walking  by 
his  grandfather's  side  in  a  different  mood  from  that 
in  which  he  had  entered  the  carriage. 

As  grandpa  went  into  the  house  he  said,  "Sam- 
my, don't  you  think  you  had  better  try  uncle 
Robert's  way  of  subduing  an  enemy?  Take  my 
advice,  try  it ;  '  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,' 
and  he  will  be  apt  to  surrender." — Americati 
Messenger. 


Planting  Apple  Trees. — Never  before  have  ap- 
ple trees  been  so  extensively  planted  as  during  the 
past  autumn.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  raising  good  fruit  is  a  profitable  business.  The 
apple  crop  the  past  season  was  not  as  large  as  in 
1860,  but  the  prices,  notwithstanding  the  high 
rates  of  freight,  have  been  good,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  fruit-growers  have  realized  as  much  profit  from 
their  crop  as  in  the  previous  more  plentiful  years. 
We  hear  of  cases  where  $400  an  acre  has  been  paid 
for  Baldwin  apples  on  the  trees — the  buyer  to  gather 
the  fruit.  An  intelligent  farmer,  a  few  days  since, 
told  us  that  he  was  going  to  plant  1000  Baldwin  apple 
trees,  and  remarked  that  his  only  regret  was  that 
he  had  not  done  so  ten  years  ago.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  this,  and  other  winter  varieties,  will 
always  command  a  fair  price.  Even  if  they  do 
not  he  thought  "  it  would  pay  to  grow  them  to  feed 
cattle  and  hogs."  The  varieties  planted  most  ex- 
tensively are  the  Baldwin,  the  Golden  and  Rox- 
bury  Russett,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  West- 
ern New  York  are  very  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  apples,  pears,  &c.  The  fruit  is  exceedingly 
fair,  and  will  always  command  good  prices.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  winter  apples  have  been 
sent  from  here  to  England.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  those  who  have  exercised  due  care  in  assort- 
ing out  all  poor  and  bruised  fruit,  and  in  seeing 
that  they  have  been  carefully  handled,  will  realize 
handsome  profits  from  their  investment?.  Many 
apples  are  also  sent  from  this  neighbourhood  to 
Canada.  The  variety  which  commands  the  highest 
price  in  Montreal  is  the  Pomme  Grise.  It  will 
readily  bring  §4.50  to  $5  per  barrel,  while  the 
Baldwin  sells  for  $5.50.    It  is  a  most  excellent 


The  Bourassa  is  also  a  popular  apple  in  Montreal. 
Both  these  varieties  bear  well  in  this  section,  and 
should  be  more  generally  planted,  especially  by 
all  who  expect  to  send  apples  to  Canada. —  Genesee 
Farmer. 


Dymond  on  War. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

It  were  to  no  purpose  to  say,  in  opposition  to 
the  evidence  of  these  facts,  that  they  form  an  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule.  The  exception  to  the 
rule  consists  in  the  trial  of  the  experiment  of  non- 
resistance,  not  in  its  success.  Neither  were  it  to 
any  purpose  to  say,  that  the  savages  of  America 
or  the  desperadoes  of  Ireland  spared  the  Quakers 
because  they  were  previously  known  to  be  an  un- 
offending people,  or  because  the  Quakers  h&<i  pre- 
viously gained  the  love  of  these  by  forbearance  or 
good  offices: — we  concede  all  this:  it  is  the  very 
argument  which  me  maintain.  We  say  that  a 
uniform,  undeviating  regard  to  the  peaceable  ob- 
igations  of  Christianity,  becomes  the  safeguard  of 
those  who  practise  it.  We  venture  to  maintain 
that  no  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  why  the 
fate  of  the  Quakers  would  not  be  the  fate  of  all 
who  should  adopt  their  conduct.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  why,  if  their  number  had  been  mul- 
tiplied ten-fold  or  a  hundred-fold,  they  would  not 
have  been  preserved.  If  there  be  such  a  reason 
let  us  hear  it.  The  American  and  Irish  Quakers 
were  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  what  one  nation 
is  to  a  continent.  And  we  must  require  the  ad- 
vocate of  war  to  produce  (that  which  has  never 
yet  been  produced)  a  reason  for  believing  that  al- 
though individuals  exposed  to  destruction  were 
preserved,  a  nation  exposed  to  destruction  would 
be  destroyed.  We  do  not,  however,  say,  that  if  a 
people,  in  the  customary  state  of  men's  passions, 
should  be  assailed  by  an  invader,  and  should  on  a 
sudden,  choose  to  declare  that  they  would  try 
whether  Providence  would  protect  them — of  such 
a  people,  we  do  not  say  that  they  would  experience 
protection,  and  that  none  of  them  would  be  killed, 
but  we  say  that  the  evidence  of  experience  is,  that 
a  people  who  habitually  regard  the  obligations  of 
Christianity  in  their  conduct  towards  other  men, 
and  who  steadfastly  refuse,  through  whatever  con- 
sequences, to  engage  in  acts  of  hostility,  will  expe- 
rience protection  in  their  peacefuiness  :  and  it  mat- 
ters nothing  to  the  argument,  whether  we  refer  that 
protection  to  the  immediate  agency  of  Providence, 
or  to  the  influence  of  such  conduct  upon  the  minds 
of  men. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the  unoffending 
and  unresisting,  in  individual  life.  A  national 
example  of  a  refusal  to  bear  arms  has  ouly  once 
been  exhibited  to  the  world  :  but  that  one  example 
has  proved,  so  far  as  its  political  circumstances  en- 
abled it  to  prove,  all  that  humanity  could  desire, 
and  all  that  skepticism  could  demand  in  favour  of 
our  argument. 

It  has  been  the  ordinary  practice  of  those  who 
have  colonized  distant  countries,  to  force  a  footing, 
or  to  maintain  it  with  the  sword.  One  of  the  first 
objects  has  been  to  build  a  fort  and  to  provide  a 
military.  The  adventurers  became  soldiers,  and 
the  colony  was  a  garrison.  Pennsylvania  was, 
however,  colonized  by  men  who  believed  that  war 
was  absolutely  incompatible  with  Christianity,  and 
who  therefore  resolved  not  to  practise  it.  Having 
determined  not  to  fight,  they  maintained  no  soldiers 
and  possessed  no  arms.  They  planted  themselves 
in  a  country  that  was  surrounded  by  savages,  and  by 
savages  who  knew  they  were  unarmed.    If  easi. 
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ness  of  conquest,  or  incapability  of  defence  could 
subject  tbem  to  outrage,  the  Pennsylvanians  might 
have  been  the  very  sport  of  violence.  Plunderers 
might  have  robbed  them  without  retaliation,  and 
armies  might  have  slaughtered  them  without  resis- 
tance. If  they  did  not  give  a  temptation  to  out- 
rage, no  temptation  could  be  given.  But  these 
were  the  people  who  possessed  their  country  in  se- 
curity, whilst  those  around  them  were  trembling 
for  their  existence.  This  was  a  land  of  peace, 
whilst  every  other  was  a  land  of  war.  'I  he  con- 
clusion is  inevitable,  although  it  it  extraordinary — 
they  were  in  no  need  of  arms  because  they  would 
not  use  them. 

These  Indians  were  sufficiently  ready  to  commit 
outrages  upon  other  states,  and  often  visited  them 
with  desolation  and  slaughter;  with  that  sort  of 
desolation  and  that  sort  of  slaughter,  which  might 
be  expected  from  men  whom  civilization  had  not 
reclaimed  from  cruelty,  and  whom  religion  had 
not  awed  into  forbearance.  "  But  whatever  the 
quarrels  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Indians  were  with 
others,  they  uniformly  respected,  and  held  as  it  were 
sacred,  the  territories  of  William  Penn."  "  The 
Pennsylvanians  never  lost  man,  woman,  or  child 
by  them,  which  neither  the  colony  of  Maryland, 
nor  that  of  Virginia  could  say,  no  more  than  the 
great  colony  of  New  England." 

The  security  and  quiet  of  Pennsylvania  was  not 
a  transient  freedom  from  war,  such  as  might  ac- 
cidentally happen  to  any  nation.  She  continued  to 
enjoy  it  "  for  more  than  seventy  years,"  and  sub- 
sisted in  the  midst  of  six  Indian  nations,  "  without 
so  much  as  a  militia  for  her  defence."  "  The 
Pennsylvanians  became  armed,  though  without 
arms;  they  become  strong,  though  without  strength ; 
they  became  safe,  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety.  The  constable's  staff  was  the  only  instru- 
ment of  authority  amongst  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century,  and  never,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Penn  or  that  of  his  proper  successors, 
was  there  a  quarrel  or  a  war." 

I  cannot  wouder  that  these  people  were  not  mo- 
lested— extraordinary  and  unexampled  as  their  se- 
curity was.  There  is  something  so  noble  in  this 
perfect  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Protector,  in  this 
utter  exclusion  of  "  slavish  fear,"  in  this  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  means  of  injury  or  of  de- 
fence, that  I  do  not  wonder  that  even  ferocity  could 
be  disarmed  by  such  virtue.  A  people,  generously 
living  without  arms,  amidst  nations  of  warriors ! 
Who  would  attack  a  people  such  as  this?  There 
are  few  men  so  abandoned  as  not  to  respect  such 
confidence.  It  were  a  peculiar  and  an  unusua 
intensity  of  wickedness  that  would  not  even  re- 
vere it. 

And  when  was  the  security  of  Pennsylvania 
molested  and  its  peace  destroyed  ? — When  the  men 
who  had  directed  its  councils  and  luko  would  not 
engage  in  war,  were  outvoted  in  its  legislature:— 
when  they  who  su])posed  that  there  was  greater  se 
curity  in  the  sward,  than  in  Christianity,  became 
the  predominating  body.  From  that  hour,  the 
Pennsylvanians  transferred  their  confidence  in 
christian  principles  to  a  confidence  in  their  arms 
and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  they  have  been 
subject  to  war. 

Such  is  the  evidence  derived  from  a  national  ex- 
ample of  the  consequences  of  a  pursuit  of  the 
christian  policy  in  relation  to  war.  Here  are  a 
people  who  absolutely  refuse  to  fight,  and  who  in- 
capacitated themselves  for  resistance  by  refusing 
to  possess  arms,  and  this  was  the  people  whose 
land,  amidst  surrouuding  broils  and  slaughter,  was 
selected  as  a  laud  of  security  and  peace.  The 
only  national  opportunity  which  the  virtue  of  the 
christian  world  lias  afforded  us  of  ascertaining  the 


safety  of  relying  upon  God  for  defence,  has  de- 
termined that  it  is  safe. 

If  the  evidence  which  we  possess  do  not  satisfy 
us  of  the  expediency  of  confiding  in  God,  what 
evidence  do  we  ask,  or  what  can  we  receive  ?  We 
have  his  promise  that  he  will  protect  those  who 
abandon  their  seeming  interests  in  the  performance 
of  his  will,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  confided  in  him,  that  he  has  protected 
them.  Can  the  advocate  of  war  produce  one  sin- 
gle instance  in  the  history  of  man,  of  a  person  who 
had  given  an  unconditional  obedience  to  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  who  did  not  find  that  his  conduct  was 
wise  as  well  as  virtuous,  that  it  accorded  with  his 
interests  as  well  as  with  his  duty  ?  We  ask  the 
same  question  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  irresistance.  Where  is  the  man  who  re- 
grets, that  in  observance  of  the  forbearing  duties 
of  Christianity,  he  consigned  his  preservation  to  the 
superintendence  of  God  ? — And  the  solitary  na- 
tional example  that  is  before  us  confirms  the  testi- 
mony of  private  life ;  for  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  no  nation,  in  modern  ages,  has 
possessed  so  large  a  portion  of  virtue  or  of  happi- 
ness as  Pennsylvania  before  it  had  seen  human 
blood.  I  would  therefore  repeat  the  question — 
What  evidence  do  we  ask,  or  can  we  receive  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


How  Letters  Miscarry. — Ten  or  twelve  thousand 
letters  are  posted  annually  without  any  address, 
any  writing  whatever,  on  the  covers ;  this  is  sheer 
forgetfulness,  beyond  the  power  of  the  post-office 
to  cure ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  such  ex- 
amples cf  forgetfulness,  to  the  total  number  of  let- 
lers  posted,  is  singularly  uniform.  Again,  one 
newspaper  in  five  thousand  slips  out  of  its  cover 
in  the  letter-box  or  the  mail-bag ;  and  until  new 
methods  of  fastening  are  adopted,  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  a  similar  ratio  of  mishaps  next  year. 
At  the  chief  office  alone,  two  hundred  letters  are 
posted  every  day  unsealed  and  unfastened,  taking 
one  day  with  another,  and  the  ratio  deducible  from 
this  number  might  be  safely  relied  on  for  the  days 
of  the  forthcoming  year.  Sixty  thousand  letters 
were  refused  by  the  addressees  in  1858,  on  ac- 
count of  the  postage  not  having  been  pre-paid  ; 
this  is  probably  a  number  likely  to  lessen,  rather 
than  to  remain  permanent,  because  the  annoyance 
of  having  a  letter  returned  for  such  a  reason, 
would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  addresser.  More 
than  twenty  thousand  letters,  now  arrive  daily  at 
the  chief  office,  bearing  only  the  name  of  an  ad- 
dressee, with  the  simple  addition  of  the  word 
"  London,"  but  without  any  street  or  house  being 
denoted.  Every  year  there  are  letters  containing 
money  which  can  neither  be  delivered  to  any  ad- 
dressee, nor,  for  want  of  an  address  on  the  inside, 
be  returned  to  the  writers ;  the  money  for  which 
there  is  thus  no  owner,  is  placed  to  an  insurance 
fund  for  the  Post-office  clerks.  Let  us  learn 
from  the  following  to  make  our  queeu's  heads 
"stick  to  their  letters."  In  1860,  more  than  fifty 
thousaud  postage  stamps  were  found  iu  letter-boxes 
and  mail-bags,  rubbed  from  their  proper  places  on 
letters  and  newspapers.—  Chambers'  Journal. 


the  new  eye  can  see.  It  is  a  way  that  God  pre- 
pares and  casts  up,  and  leads  men's  spirits  intc 
(who  hearken  unto  him)  and  guides  the  feet  of  hh 
saints  in.  It  is  a  strait  and  narrow  way,  which  nc 
lust  of  the  flesh,  nor  wisdom  of  the  flesh  can  fine 
out  or  enter  into.  Oh  ?  how  little,  how  low,  how 
poor,  how  empty,  how  naked,  must  he  be,  that  en- 
ters into  this  way,  and  walks  therein  !  Many  maj 
seek  after  it,  and  may  think  to  find  it,  and  walk  in  it  \ 
but  few  shall  be  able,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said 
Here  circumcision  outward  avails  not ;  here  want  o: 
that  circumcision  hinders  not;  here  bodily  exercist 
profits  little.  The  new  creature  is  all  here  ;  the  cross 
of  Christ  is  all  here  ;  the  power  of  God  is  all  here  : 
and  he  that  walks  according  to  this  rule,  peace  if 
upon  him,  and  the  whole  Israel  of  God.  But  he 
that  knows  not  this  rule,  nor  walks  according  tc 
this  rule,  peace  is  not  upon  him,  nor  is  he  one  of  the 
inward  Israel  of  God,  who  receive  power  to  become 
sons,  who  receive  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  is  the  inward  rule  of  the  in 
ward  Isarel. 

This  was  the  way  of  peace  from  the  beginning 
this  is  the  way  of  peace  still ;  and  there  is  not  an 
other.    To  be  new  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  be 
ingrafted  into  him,  to  abide  in  him,  to  have  the  cir 
cumcision  of  the  flesh  (the  body  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh  cut  off)  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ  (made 
inwardly  in  the  heart  without  hands),  and  to  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  even  in  the 
newness  of  the  Spirit,  here  is  life  and  peace,  res 
and  joy  for  evermore.    The  Lord  of  his  tender 
mercy  give  me  a  sense  of  it,  and  lead  me  into  i 
more  and  more.    Amen. — Isaac  Penington. 


The  Way  of  Peace— Question. — But  what  is  the 
way  of  pence,  which  neither  the  profane,  nor  any 
sort  of  professors  out  of  the  life  and  power,  ever 
knew,  or  can  know  ? 

Auswer.  It  is  an  inward  way,  a  way  for  the 
inward  Jews,  for  the  inwardly-renewed  and  circum 


Ways  of  Good  Society. — Christian  parents  will 
do  well  to  study  the  following  from  the  late  Dr.  J 
W.  Alexander,  than  whom  there  was  no  man  more 
qualified  to  speak.  Himself  with  the  most  refined 
tastes,  and  with  rare  accomplishments,  he  could 
appreciate  with  peculiar  zest  all  that  society  con- 
tains that  is  elegant  and  delicate.  Yet  we  find  him 
speaking  as  follows  : — 

As  I  grow  older  as  a  parent,  my  views  are  chang 
ing  fast  as  to  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
world  which  we  should  allow  to  our  children, 
I  am  horror-struck  to  count  up  the  profligate  child 
ren  of  pious  persons,  and  even  ministers.  The 
door  at  which  those  influences  enter  which  counter 
vail  parental  instruction  and  example,  I  am  per- 
suaded is  yielding  to  the  ways  of  good  society.  By 
dress,  books  and  amusements,  an  atmosphere  is 
formed  which  is  not  that  of  Christianity.  More 
than  ever  do  I  feel  that  our  families  must  stand  in 
a  kind  but  determined  opposition  to  the  fashions 
of  the  world,  breasting  the  waves  like  the  Eddy 
stone  lighthouse.    And  I  have  found  nothing  yet 
which  requires  more  courage  and  independence 
than  to  rise  even  a  little,  but  decidedly,  above  the 
par  of  the  religious  world  around  us.    Surely  the 
way  in  which  we  commonly  go  on  is  not  the  way 
of  self-denial,  and  sacrifice,  and  cross-bearing,  which 
the  New  Testament  talks  of.    Then  is  the  offence 
of  the  cross  ceased.    Our  slender  influence  on  the 
circle  of  our  friends  is  often  traced  by  our  leaving 
so  little  difference  between  us. — Exchange. 

u  I  have  Coveted  no  Man's  Silver  or  Gold." — 
"I  visited  Leicestershire  pretty  generally,  and 
a  woman  of  some  account,  whose  name  was  Je- 
mima Mountney.  was  convinced,  aud  was  exceed- 
ingly tender  and  loving,  being  thoroughly  reached 
and  satisfied.     When  we  parted,  she  was  so  open 


eised  to  walk  in.    It  is  an  holy  or  sanctified  way,  hearted  that  1  was  called  aside  by  her,  and  after 

about  her  inward 
pieces  of  gold, 
She  very 


for  the  sanctified  oues  to  walk  iu.    It  is  a  living  way,  having  said  something  to  me 
which  none  but  the  living  can  find.    It  is  a  now  condition,  she  offered  me  some 
way,  which  none  but  those  to  whom  God  hath  given  I  which  I  told  her  I  durst  not  touch. 
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courteously,  and  with  a  becoming,  genteel  mien, 
told  me  she  was  both  able  and  willing,  and  as  she 
had  no  other  way  that  she  could  show  her  grati- 
tude for  that  spiritual  good  she  had  received  from 
my  ministry,  she  could  do  no  less,  beseeching  that  I 
would  receive  it  as  the  true  token  of  her  love  and 
respect.  In  answer,  I  said,  it  was  what  I  never  had 
done,  nor  could  I  now  do  it ;  but  all  the  reward  I 
desired  and  expected,  was  that  she  might  carefully, 
with  a  sincere  heart,  endeavour  that  her  obedience 
did  keep  pace  with  her  knowledge,  the  hearing  of 
which  would  rejoice  my  soul.  We  parted  in  great 
love  and  tenderness. — Samuel  Bownas. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Yearly  Meeting. 

"It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  nor  of  him  that  run- 
neth, but  of  God  who  showeth  mercy."    Rom.  ix.  16. 

The  rightly  exercised  members  of  the  true 
church,  must  ever  feel  that  they  cannot  of  them- 
selves do  anything  for  the  promotion  of  the  Lord's 
cause  in  the  earth,  or  the  carrying  on  of  the  all- 
important  work  of  the  soul's  salvation  in  themselves ; 
it  is  only  as  there  is  a  co-operating  with  him  who 
still  continues  to  be  the  adorable  Head  over  all 
things  to  "his  church  and  people,  that  a  blessing 
will  rest  on  the  labours  of  the  truly  concerned 
members  thereof.  If  those  who  go  up  to  our  an- 
nual assembly,  went  under  this  sense  and  feeling, 
and  dwelt  under  it,  our  annual  gatherings  would 
become  our  yearly  solemn  feasts. 

The  present  is  felt  to  be  a  low  time  amongst  us. 
If  we  are  sensible  of  our  situation  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case  with  us.  And 
truly  it  is  a  condition  that  is  trying  to  those  who 
are  longing  to  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  spake  to 
his  servant  through  the  cloud  formerly,  saying, 
I  Speak  to  my  people  that  they  move  forward." 
But  we  may  remember  the  command  first  was, 
I  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvatioa  of  God  which  he 
will  show  you  this  day."  "  The  Lord  shall  fight 
for  you  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace."  Oh  !  the 
necessity  there  is  at  this  day,  when  we  are  beset 
as  it  were  before  and  behind,  and  hemmed  in  on 
either  side,  to  be  willing  to  be  brought  into  this 
condition  of  standing  still  in  order  to  see  his  great 
salvation,  and  know  him  to  fight  our  battles,  whilst 
everything  that  is  of  our  own  willing  and  running  in 
in  us,  is  made  to  bow  to  the  command,  "  Hold 
your  peace."  The  mind  of  man  is  ever  active. 
Stillness  is  not  agreeable  to  our  nature,  and  our 
enemy,  who  is  seeking  to  lay  Zion  waste,  (but  he 
shall  not  prevail,)  knows  this;  and  has  he  not 
gained  advantage  on  this  ground,  in  some  who 
were  and  may  still  be  concerned  for  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  our  Religious  Society  ?  but  their 
restless  uneasy  spirits  having  never  been  brought 
sufficiently  under  the  hammer  and  fire  of  God's 
power,  to  transform  them,  they  have  grown  impa- 
tient under  the  chastening  hand,  and  under  the 
plea  of  standing  firm  for  the  support  of  our  doc- 
trines and  testimonies,  and  bearing  a  testimony 
against  the  unsoundness  which  is  known  to  be 
making  sad  inroads  in  many  places,  with  much  ap- 
parent zeal  and  profession  of  beavenly-mindedness, 
they  have  determined  to  pursue  their  own  course, 
irrespective  of  the  judgment  of  the  body. 

There  is  ground  for  fear,  such  are  exerting  a 
hurtful  influence  on  many  around  them.  For  not 
being  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  content  with 
being  still,  they  (it  is  to  be  feared,)  have  a  life  in 
dwelling  upon  the  failings  and  short-comings  of 
others  with  whom  they  have  heretofore  been  iu  re- 
ligious fellowship,  and  by  holding  up  the  dark  side 
to  the  view  of  the  too  credulous,  and  perhaps  some- 
what tried  and  discouraged  ones,  lead  them  to  con- 
clude that  all  are  nearly  gone  out  of  the  right  way, 


and  if  they  continue  where  they  are,  they  too  are 
in  danger  of  going  with  the  current,  as  they  term 
it.  Such  as  these,  in  whose  hearts  the  seeds  of  dis- 
unity have  been  sown,  are  in  danger  of  finally 
becoming  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
unless  they  are  in  mercy  made  sensible,  that  a 
beam  is  in  their  own  eye,  and  are  willing  to  have 
it  plucked  out,  so  that  they  may  see  clearly  the 
mote  that  may  be  in  their  brother's  eye. 

It  is  our  high  profession  to  be  led  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  if 
acted  up  to,  must  prevent  the  laying  of  plans  or 
forming  conclusions  what  we  shall  do,  and  what  a 
meeting  ought  to  do,  before  there  has  been  a 
gathering  into  stillness,  and  humbly  waiting  to 
know  the  will  of  our  adorable  Head,  and  the  High 
Priest  of  every  rightly  gathered  assembly.  Let 
any  who  may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  if  things 
are  not  soon,  what  they  consider  better,  they  will 
set  up  their  standard  in  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  our  Religious  Society,  pause  and 
reflect  whether  this  is  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
be  in ;  whether  they  are  not  in  danger  of  missing 
the  penny  which  will  be  given  to  all  who  are  wil- 
ling to  labour  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  If  we  watch 
for  evil  we  may  always  find  it,  but  are  we  not 
commanded  to  watch  over  one  another  for  good. 
"  Pear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ." 

How  important  is  it  for  those  upon  whom  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  rests,  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  their  situation,  and  to  remember  "  That  it  is  not 
of  him  that  willeth  or  of  him  that  runneth  but  of 
God  who  showeth  mercy,"  that  so  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  bear  the  ark  to  the  glory  of  God.  Hu- 
man contrivance, — what  sad  work  it  often  makes 
when  resorted  to  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
church  !  Surely  the  Lord  will  one  day  confound 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  bring  to  nought  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent.  Fruitless  will  it 
be  to  make  concessions  of  right  to  wrong,  or  adopt 
measures  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  any,  thinking 
thereby  to  promote  the  peace  of  society ;  for  al- 
though mercy  and  long  forbearance  are  taught  us 
by  the  precepts  and  example  of  our  Blessed  Savi- 
our, yet  he  is  of  purer  eyes,  "  Than  to  behold  in- 
iquity in  Jacob,  or  transgression  in  Israel"  with 
any  degree  of  approbation.  The  present  is  a  day 
of  great  commotion  in  the  world  and  confusion  in 
society ;  happy  is  it  for  those  who  know  for  them- 
selves Jerusalem  the  quiet  habitation,  in  this  day  of 
shaking  and  of  treading  down.  As  there  is  an 
abiding  in  the  faith  and  in  the  patience,  moving 
only  as  the  cloud  is  lifted  up  from  the  tabernacle, 
and  a  standing  still  at  the  Master's  bidding,  he 
will  assuredly  manifest  himself  to  be  "  strength  in 
weakness  and  a  present  help  in  the  needful  time." 
Oh !  that  all  may  be  preserved  from  attempting  to 
move  forward  in  their  own  will  and  strength,  think- 
ing that  something  must  be  done  that  will  promote 
the  harmony  of  the  church,  or  we  shall  become  al- 
together a  scattered  and  shattered  people.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  us  if  we  were  brought  into  the 
true  unity  and  harmony  again  :  then  would  the 
united  travail  of  our  spirits  arise  as  sweet  incense 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  in  his  mercy  to  arise  for  our  help,  and  en- 
able us  to  build  up  the  broken  down  walls,  and  set 
up  the  gates.  But  no  mortals  ever  could  command 
the  morning  in  their  day,  or  cause  the  day-spring 
to  know  its  place. 

It  is  only  as  there  is  an  abiding  in  humble  wait- 
ing before  the  Lord,  and  suffering  all  our  gifts  and 
qualifications  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  his  altar, 
that  we  can  become  prepared  to  labour  for  the 
building  up  of  the  old  wastes. 

The  present  is  a  day  wherein  human  learning 


and  wisdom  is  much  sought  after  and  obtained,  and 
unless  the  watch  is  maintained,  these  will  raise  the 
mind  above  the  meek  and  lowly  appearance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart.  These  human  at- 
tainments, (comparable  to  the  wise  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,)  if  not  watched  and  kept  in  subordina- 
tion, will  get  into  Moses's  seat.  Yet  there  is  ground 
to  believe  there  are  still  those  preserved  amongst  us 
in  a  good  degree  of  lowlinesss  and  humility  before 
the  Lord,  under  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness, 
and  whose  cries  are  put  up  in  secret  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  arise  for 
our  help,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  The  prayers 
of  these  will  assuredly  enter  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  in  his  own  time  he  will  make 
bare  his  arm  for  their  help.  "  And  they  shall  call 
them  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  : 
And  thou  shalt  be  called,  sought  out,  a  city  not  for- 
saken." Isaiah  62  chap.  12  ver. 
Chester  County,  Fourth  mo.  11th,  1862. 

Hie  Great  Pythoness  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
— An  advertisement  from  the  Zoological  Society,  of 
London,  announces  that  at  the  Society's  gardens 
<;  the  large  pythoness  may  be  now  seen  incubating 
her  eggs,"  as  well  as  the  keeper  can  estimate, 
about  one  hundred  in  number.  These,  enclosed 
in  a  white,  leather-like  substance,  are  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  goose,  the  majority  of  a  dirty- 
white  appearance,  connected  by  a  membrane. 
Among  them  are  two  small  red  eggs,  and  many 
are  indented — probably  by  the  great  pressure  of 
the  serpent's  body.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
reptile  has  not  broken  fast  for  twenty-three  weeks, 
the  male  serpent  having  meanwhile  indulged  in 
occasional  rabbits.  Once,  and  once  only,  says  the 
Athenceum,  has  the  keeper  seen  her  absent  from 
her  interesting  incubatory  operation ;  and  then, 
before  he  could  get  round  to  the  back  of  the  cage, 
to  have  a  better  view  of  the  eggs,  she  was  on  them 
again.  In  fact,  she  much  resembles  an  old  hen 
with  a  brood,  puffed  up  with  maternal  pride  and 
conceit,  and  is  in  a  highly  excitable  condition.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  result. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Is  not  this  beautiful  extract  from  the  journal  of 
Mary,  wife  of  Isaac  Peningtou,  worthy  a  place  in 
"  The  Friend." 

"  Many  are  the  trials  1  have  met  with,  but  as 
they  came  by  the  Lord's  ordering,  they  have  not 
hurt  me,  but  rather  tended  to  strengthen  me  in 
the  divine  life.  Once  my  mind  sustained  great 
hurt  by  running  out  into  prejudice  against  some 
Friends;  nevertheless,  after  a  time  of  deep  and  un- 
kuown  sorrow,  the  Lord  removed  this  thing,  gave 
me  a  clearness  in  His  sight,  and  restored  me  to 
love  and  acceptance  with  his  beloved  ones.  And 
he  hath  many  times  refreshed  my  soul  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  given  me  an  assurance  that  I  knew  that 
state,  in  which  he  would  never  leave  me,  nor  suffer 
me  to  be  drawn  from  him.  And  though  infirmi- 
ties beset  me,  yet  my  heart  cleaveth  to  the  Lord, 
in  the  bond  of  everlasting  love,  which  cannot  be 
broken,  and  his  divine  strength  supports  me.  Be- 
ing sensible  of'my  infirmities,  I  bemoan  myself  unto 
Him,  feeling  that  faith  which  gives  victory,  and 
keeps  me  low  in  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness,  yet 
quickens  me  in  a  lively  hope  of  seeing  Satan  trod- 
den under  my  feet  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
all-sufficient.  For  I  feel  and  know  where  my  help 
lieth,  and  when  I  slip  in  word  or  thought,  I  know 
my  advocate,  and  having  recourse  to  him,  feel  par- 
don and  healing,  going  on  to  overcome,  watching 
against  that  which  easily  besets  me.  And  I  do 
believe  the  enemy  cannot  prevail  over  me ;  although 
he  is  sufficient  to  prove  me,  that  I  might  keep  con- 
tinually on  th&  •watch,  and  place  my  whole  depen- 
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dence  on  the  Lord,  who  only  can  make  war  with 
the  dragon.  And  by  this  discovery  of  my  own 
weakness,  I  am  also  taught  to  be  tender  of  the 
tempted.  Sweet  is  this  state,  though  low  :  for  in 
it  I  receive  my  daily  bread,  which  is  given  of  the 
Lord  ;  for  I  cannot  live  to  him,  but  as  he  breatheth 
the  breath  of  life  upon  me  every  moment." 


Report  oftlw  Proceedings  of  the  Tract  Association 
of  Friends  J  or  the  year  1862. 

The  Board  of  Managers  Report : — That  during 
the  period  for  which  they  were  appointed,  they 
have  given  attention  to  the  duties  which  have  de- 
volved upon  them  ;  and  although  the  operations  of 
the  Association  continue  to  be  smaller  than  they 
once  were,  the  distribution  of  tracts  has  been  as 
extensive  during  the  last  twelve  months  as  at  any 
time  within  the  past  six  years. 

During  the  year  ending  Third  mo.  1st,  1862,  we 
have  printed  1000  Select  Readers,  No.  1,  1000 
Juvenile  Books,  7000  copies  of  the  Moral  Almanac 
for  1862,  and  57,600  Tracts.  Of  the  latter  there 
was  a  stock  on  hand  Third  mo.  1st,  1861,  of 
197,620,  and  the  stock  on  hand  Third  mo.  1st, 
1862,  was  185,704,  showing  a  distribution  during 
the  year  of  69,516  Tracts.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, 5,913  Almanacs,  215  Select  Readers  and 
896  Juvenile  Books  have  been  disposed  of;  a  few 
of  the  almanacs  gratuitously.  The  Moral  Alma- 
nac for  1863,  is  ueirly  ready  for  the  printer,  and 
will  be  issued  about  the  usual  time.  The  tracts 
taken  from  the  depository  during  the  year  weie 
intended  for  distribution  nearly  as  follows,  viz : 
The  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Moyamen- 

sing,  and  other  prisons  in  Philadelphia, 
The  Soup  Houses, 
The  Insare  Asylum,  Blockley, 
Among  coloured  people,  chiefly  at  the 

schools  for  this  class, 
Sailors  and  others  on  our  wharves  and  on 

vessels, 

Invalids  at  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary, 
Various  places  in  the  city  not  particularly 
designated, 


4,724 
4,600 
250 

773 

880 
355 


1,563 


Making  a  total  distribution  chiefly  in  the 
city, 

In  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
New  York  State, 
New  Jersey, 
Baltimore, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Iowa, 
Wisconsin, 
California, 

Among  soldiers  at  and  near  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Chambersburg,  West 
Chester,  Havre  de  Grace  and  other 
places, 

In  Canada, 

England, 

Liberia, 

For  places  not  particularly  designated, 
Sold  for  cash,  (5000  of  which  were  sold 
to  Friends  in  Indiana,) 

Total  69,516 

A  few  of  the  above  were  in  bound  volumes,  and 
about  500  were  in  the  German  language. 

A  good  supply  of  the  excellent  selections  and 
treatises,  constituting  our  series  of  tracts,  has  been 
kept  constantly  ou  hand  at  the  Depository,  accessi- 


13,150 
5,628 
600 
183 
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ble  to  those  disposed  to  aid  us  in  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution ;  and  from  this  stock  a  considerable  va 
riety  of  reading  matter  could  be  selected,  which 
would  doubtless  prove  both  interesting  and  valua- 
ble to  many  in  whose  hands  they  might  be  placed 
Some  Friends  appear  to  be  thoughtful  and  atten- 
tive to  the  subject,  and  to  watch  for  suitable  oppor- 
tunities for  handing  to  individuals  such  of  the  series 
as  seem  adapted  to  their  particular  cases.  A 
greater  concern  in  this  respect,  both  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  other  Friends,  would 
very  much  tend  to  increase  the  distribution  of  our 
publications,  and  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  circulation 
of  even  a  few  in  this  way  is  more  desirable 
than  the  mere  scattering  of  large  numbers,  where 
many  of  them  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of 
such  as  will  neither  read  nor  value  them.  A  single 
one  of  these  unobtrusive  little  messengers,  seasona- 
bly placed,  has  sometimes  yielded  an  enriching 
reward  both  to  the  giver  and  receiver.  Even 
among  those  who  have  ample  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining any  description  of  reading-matter,  a  tract 
on  a  particular  subject,  has  often  been  read  with 
lasting  benefit.  Believing  this  to  be  a  field  of  la- 
bour, in  which  many  persons  might  occasionally 
by  watchfulness,  be  helpful  to  some  with  whom 
they  meet,  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
others,  are  invited  to  co-operate  with  us,  in  the 
endeavour  to  place  our  tracts,  in  the  way  of  being 
truly  useful. 

The  present  day  is  one  of  great  excitement,  not 
only  in  the  political,  but  also  in  the  literary  and 
religious  world.  Books  are  greatly  multiplied, 
some  of  them  of  a  doubtful  character,  and  many  of 
them  pernicious  or  hurtful  in  one  way  or  another ; 
and  many  persons,  both  young  and  old,  are  eagerly 
devouring  the  confused  mass  which  is  thus  spread 
out  before  them.  It  is  therefore  important,  that 
we  should  all  be  found  doing  our  part  toward  fur- 
nishing and  distributing  reading  matter  more  suita- 
ble to  engage  the  attention  of  rational  and  accoun- 
table beings  designed  for  immortality. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

Isaac  Moegan,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Third  mo.  13th,  1862. 

Officers  of  the  Association. — Clerk,  Charles  J. 
Allen  ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  William  Kinsey,  Mark  Balder- 
ston,  Nathaniel  EL  Brown,  Joseph  S.  Elkintou, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  George 
J.  Scattergood,  Jacob  W.  Fry,  Charles  Rhoads, 
Edward  Maris,  Joseph  Rhoads,  John  S.  Stokes. 


Prince  of  Peace  among  you  ?  At  the  point  o 

greatest  danger,  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  stronges 
force  and  use  the  closest  vigilance.  "  Not  b] 
might  nor  by  strength,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  thi 
Lord." 


For  "The  Frioud 

The  sword  of  the  christian  is  doubtless  given 
him  to  fight  with  "  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
Devil,"  and  it  will  rarely  have  leisure  to  rest  in  its 
scabbard,  for  these  foes  are  every  where  found  and 
■seldom  at  rest.  But  when  the  weapons  of  chris- 
tians, forgetful  of  their  common  enemies,  turn 
against  each  other,  is  not  this  clashing  of  swords 
sweet  music  in  the  cars  of  the  Evil  One  ?  Does 
he  not  know  they  turn  their  strength  from  their 
true  warfare,  and  that  thereby  his  kingdom  will 
gain  power '!  He  who  is  an  "  unwearied  adversary" 
sees  quickly  their  unguarded  out-posts,  steals  upon 
them  in  the  rear,  and  overcomes  their  weak  gari- 
sous. 

Oh  Friends,  through  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
keep  the  post  committed  to  your  special  charge  ! 
Be  faithful  servants  of  your  King  !  Ye  who  arc 
watchmen  on  the  walls,  will  not  the  grand  enemy, 
if  despairing  of  other  entrance,  sow  the  spirit  of 
warring,  and  thereby  destroy  the  power  of  the 


Selected. 

HEAVENLY  PEACE. 

"  If  He  giveth  quiet,  who  can  make  trouble  ?" 
Quiet  from  God  !  How  beautiful  to  keep 

This  treasure  the  All-merciful  hath  given  ; 
To  feel,  when  we  awake  and  when  we  sleep, 

Its  incense  round  us  like  a  breath  from  .Heaven  ! 

To  sojourn  with  the  world,  and  yet  apart; 

To  dwell  with  God,  and  still  with  man  to  feel, 
To  bear  about  forever  in  the  heart 

The  gladness  which  his  spirit  doth  reveal  ! 

Who  shall  make  trouble  then  ?  Not  evil  minds, 
Which  like  a  shadow  o'er  creation  lower, 

The  soul  which  peace  hath  thus  attuned,  finds 

How  strong  within  doth  reign  the  Calmer's  power. 

What  shall  make  trouble?  Not  the  holy  thought 

Of  the  departed  ;  that  will  be  a  part 
Of  those  undying  things  His  peace  hath  wrought 

Into  a  world  of  beauty  in  the  heart. 

What  shall  make  trouble?  Not  slow,  wasting  pain, 
Nor  e'en  the  threatening,  certain  stroke  of  death  ; 

These  do  but  wear  away,  then  break  the  chain 
Which  bound  the  spirit  down  to  things  beneath. 


Keep  to  the  Root  or  Spring  of  Life. — Dear 
Friends,  mind  the  principle,  mind  the  root,  into 
which  the  Lord  hath  engrafted  us;  that  we  may 
abide  and  grow  up  therein,  and  daily  find  and 
feel  the  sap  thereof  springing  up  in  us,  and  quick- 
ening us  more  and  more  to  God.  Ye  know  how 
ye  entered,  even  so,  ye  must  abide  and  grow  up, — 
even,  in  the  light,  in  the  life,  in  the  power,  which 
gathered,  preserveth  and  causeth  to  flourish.  So, 
my  dear  Friends,  let  us  all  dwell  in  our  everlasting 
habitation,  and  no  more  go  forth,  but  sink  into 
the  kingdom,  and  wait  to  feel  the  dominion,  right- 
eousness, holiness,  purity  and  power  thereof,  daily 
revealed  more  and  more  in  our  hearts.  For  there 
is  no  other  root  or  spring  of  life,  than  that  into 
which  the  Lord  hath  gathered  us,  no  other  truei 
life  and  power  in  any  vessel  upon  the  earth,  be- 
sides that  which  springs  therefrom.  Thereforei 
feel,  oh  feel  that  which  establisheth  and  that 
wherein  the  establishment  is,  and  your  union,  life,' 
and  strength  therein ;  that  ye  may  not  be  bowed 
down  or  overborne  by  whatever  happens,  either 
Irom  within  or  without ;  but  may  feel  and  enjoyi 
the  rest  and  peace  of  your  souls,  in  that  which  is 
over  all  and  orders  all  to  the  good  of  those  whot 
fear  him,  and  in  uprightness  wait  upon  him  ! — 
Isaac  Penins>lon. 


From  The  Popular  Scieuco  Review. 

The  Breath  of  Life. 

Not  only  figuratively,  but  in  actual  reality,  can 
the  life  of  man  be  compared  to  a  fire,  or  lighted 
caudle.  Respiration  may  be  regarded  as  the  same 
process  as  combustion,  only  performed  in  a  slower 
manner.  Fuel  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  the 
combustion  which  we  see  take  place  with  the  evo- 
lution of  heat  and  light  is  owing  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  oxygen — that  wonderful  coustitutent  of 
the  atmosphere — with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
the  fuel.  In  a  similar  way  we  place  food  (which 
is  fuel)  in  our  bodies,  and  then  by  the  act  of  res- 
piratiou  we  draw  into  the  lungs  oxygen,  and  this, 
uniting  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food, 
also  produces  a  disengagement  of  heat. 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  the 
combustible  matter  of  the  food — the  carbon  and 
hydrogen — when  burned  in  the  body  by  means 
of  air  drawn  in  by  the  lungs,  produces  exactly  the 
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at  o!  same  amount  of  heat  as  it  would  have  done  had 
dm  the  same  quantity  been  consumed  in  an  ordinary 
t  dj  furnace  by  means  of  the  free  atmospheric  oxygen ; 
lithe  *ne  on'y  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  combustion  takes  place  rapidly,  evolving  an  in- 
$    tense  heat  for  a  short  time,  whilst  in  our  bodies 
the  fuel  is  burned  more  slowly,  thus  evolving  less 
heat  for  a  longer  time,  the  total  amount  of  heat 
liberated  by  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of 
carbon,  whether  it  be  burned  in  the  form  of  coal 
or  beef,  being  always  the  same. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  huipan  body.  We  each  carry  about 
within  us  a  portable  furnace  of  the  most  perfect 
construction.  Fuel  is  thrown  on  at  intervals  du- 
ring the  day,  the  need  of  a  fresh  supply  being  made 
known  by  the  feeling  of  hunger  (as  it  is  in  some 
steam-engines  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;)  whilst  a 
draught  of  air  is  drawn  in  at  each  inspiration,  by 
which  means  the  process  of  combustion  proceeds 
uninterruptedly. 

The  analogy  is  strictly  correct,  even  if  pursued 
further.    In  a  furnace  we  can  augment  the  energy 
of  combustion  by  increasing  the  draught  of  air;  and 
so  in  our  bodies,  if  we  increase  the  normal  number 
of  respirations  per  minute,  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature  is  the  result,  the  excess  of  heat  be- 
ing radiated  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
carried  off  in  the  form  of  perspiration.    This  ex- 
plains why  persons  in  arctic  regions  consume  such 
(J  enormous  quantities  of  food  in  comparison  with 
!  those  in  more  temperate  latitudes.    In  order  to 
J,  keep  up  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  (which  is  in- 
,  1  variably  the  same — 99°  5'  Fahr.)  in  the  midst  of 
the  intense  cold  of  the  surrounding  media,  it  is 
necessary  for  considerable  quantities  of  fuel  to  be 
Z  rapidly  burned  in  the  body,  so  as  to  restore  the 
,    amount  of  heat  lost  by  radiation ;  and  not  only  is 
'0|   the  total  weight  of  food  which  is  required  in  the 
]°i  arctic  regions  vastly  greater  than  that  consumed  in 
i  warm  climates,  but  the  former  contains  a  greater 
:    percentage  of  combustible  matter ;  the  fruits  which 
J  |  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
a    inhabitants  of  the  South  containing  not  more  than 
about  twelve  per  cent,  of  carbon,  whilst  the  blub- 
16    ber  or  fat  which  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  Es- 
i-    quimaux  or  Lap,  contains  nearly  eighty  per  cent. 
1    of  that  combustible.    Plenty  of  food,  therefore, 
"    takes  the  place  of  clothing,  in  the  same  manner  as 
J  |  warm  raiment  is  a  partial  substitute  for  food.  The 
*    warmer  we  are  clad  the  less  fuel  it  is  necessary  to 
1    burn  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  animal  heat 
J :  lost  by  radiation ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  walk 
1  \  about  naked,  or  were  exposed  to  an  arctic  tempera- 
' !  ture,  we  should  be  enabled  to  consume  twenty  or 
"    thirty  pounds  of  whale's  fat  together  with  several 
quarts  of  train  oil  and  brandy  without  difficulty, 
finishing  off  with  a  few  tallow  candles  by  way  of 
dessert,  the  combustible  matters  here  indicated 
j   being  not  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous radiation  of  heat  consequent  upon  a  differ- 
ence of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees 
between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of 
the  external  air. 

The  analogy  between  the  life  of  man  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  stove,  is  thus  seen  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  fanciful  theory.  Warmth 
.  and  vitality  are  produced  equally  in  each  casebv  the 
combination  of  combustible  matter  with  the  oxygen 
present  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  either  case,  if 
the  supply  of  air  be  insufficient  or  vitiated,  a  simi- 
lar result  will  follow  ;  for  the  pale,  sickly,  flicker- 
ing flame  of  a  candle  burning  in  an  atmosphere 
deficient  in  the  necessary  supporter  of  combustion, 
or  containing  noxious  gases,  is  strictly  parallel  to 
the  delicate,  sickly,  etiolated  appearance  caused  in 
human  beings  by  an  impure  atmosphere,  whilst  the 


ultimate  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  namely, 
the  extinction  of  vitality,  or  death. 

An  attentive  examination  into  the  phenomena  of 
combustion,  as  exemplified  in  the  burning  of 
a  candle,  shows  us,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  food  which  we  eat, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  fuel  with  the  combustion  of 
which  we  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature ;  but 
that  a  careful  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe  is  no  less  important  to  our  health  and  com- 
fort. A  candle  burning  in  a  close  room  not  only 
consumes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple of  the  atmosphere,  diminishing  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present  and  available  for  other  purposes, 
but  it  likewise  communicates  to  the  air  an  equal 
volume  of  another  gas — carbonic  acid, — a  sub- 
stance possessing  the  most  deadly  properties — the 
pure  gas  suffocating  animals  placed  in  it  as  if  they 
had  been  plunged  into  so  much  water.  Even  when 
it  is  present  in  the  air  in  only  small  quantities,  it 
produces  very  deleterious  effects,  four  per  cent, 
acting  like  a  narcotic  poison  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  even  a  less  proportion  producing  depressing 
effects  of  a  most  injurious  description.  If,  then,  a 
candle  which  consumes  so  small  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen causes  such  a  change  in  the  atmosphere,  how 
much  more  will  the  respiration  of  human  beings 
tend  to  vitiate  it.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a 
man  every  twenty-four  hours  consumes  nearly  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air,  with  evolution  of  the 
deleterious  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  that  were  he 
to  be  enclosed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  room 
eight  feet  square  by  nine  feet  high,  he  would  be 
moribund  at  the  end  of  the  time.  And  these  are 
not  merely  fanciful  or  supposititious  cases.  The 
action  of  contaminated  confined  air  upon  the  health 
of  the  inhaler  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and  in- 
sidious causes  of  disease.  Any  addition  to  the 
natural  atmosphere  that  we  breathe  must  be  a  de- 
terioration, and  absolutely  noxious  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Our  health,  says  Thackrah,  would 
immediately  suffer  did  not  some  vital  conservative 
principle  accommodate  our  functions  to  circum- 
stance and  situation.  But  this  seems  to  get  weaker 
from  exertion.  The  more  we  draw  on  it  the  less 
balance  it  leaves  in  our  favour.  The  vis  vitce, 
which,  in  a  more  natural  state,  would  carry  the 
body  to  seventy  or  eighty  years,  is  prematurely  ex- 
hausted, and,  like  the  gnomon  shadow,  whose  mo- 
tion no  eye  can  perceive,  but  whose  arrival  at  a  cer- 
tain point  at  a  definite  time  is  inevitable,  the  latent 
malaria,  which,  year  after  year,  seems  to  inflict  no 
perceptible  injury,  is  yet  hurrying  the  bulk  of 
mankind  with  undeviating,  silent,  accelerating  ra- 
pidity to  a  premature  grave.  Pure  air  is  the  food 
designed  by  nature  for  the  constitution.  Man  sub- 
sists upon  it  more  than  upon  his  meat  and  drink  ; 
and  there  are  numberless  instances  of  persons  liv- 
ing for  months  and  years  on  a  very  scanty  supply 
of  aliment ;  but  no  one  can  subsist  even  for  a  few 
minutes  without  a  copious  supply  of  the  aerial  ele- 
ment. 

Deaths  from  the  respiration  of  many  persons  in 
a  confined  space  are,  unhappily  not  rare;  and  with- 
out going  back  to  the  shocking  instance  of  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  we  may  refer  to  an  equally 
lamentable  occurrence  which  happened  a  few  years 
ago  in  an  emigrant  ship,  in  which,  during  a  storm 
off  the  English  coast,  the  emigrants  were  confined 
below.  In  less  than  six  hours  more  than  sixty  per- 
sons perished ! 

The  paramount  necessity  which  exists,  according 
to  these  instances,  for  fresh  air,  equally  holds  good 
in  less  extreme  cases.  Just  as  surely  as  a  total 
deprivation  of  oxygen,  or  the  presence  with  it  of 
any  excess  of  deleterious  gases,  produces  death ;  so 
the  breathing  of  a  partially  inhaled  atmosphere  is 


equally  certain  to  occasion  sickness  and  disease,  if 
its  inhalation  be  persisted  in.  The  evils  of  ex- 
hausted air  are  also  more  to  be  guarded  against, 
because  persons  can  live  in  it  without  being  aware 
of  its  danger,  as  far  as  their  sensations  are  con- 
cerned. When  we  enter  a  crowded  assembly  on  a 
cold  day,  the  air  is  always  at  first  repulsive  and 
oppressive ;  but  these  sensations  gradually  disap- 
pear, and  we  then  breathe  freely,  and  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere.  Science, 
however,  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  system  sinks  in 
action  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  impure  air; 
but  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  a  gradual  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  functions ;  and  when  this  is  con- 
tinued, disease  follows.  iVb  disease  can  be  tho- 
roughly cured  when  there  is  a  want  of  ventilation. 
It  is  related,  that  illness  continued  in  a  family  un- 
til a  pane  of  glass  was  accidentally  broken,  and 
then  it  ceased  :  the  window  not  being  repaired,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  was  admitted.  Nearly 
all  the  churches  in  the  empire  require  some  arti- 
ficial means  of  ventilation  to  render  them  physi- 
cally fit  receptacles  for  the  body  during  a  prolonged 
service.  Now,  the  minister  must  not  be  twitted 
with  this;  for  with  the  oratory  of  a  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, or  of  a  Tillotson,  people  could  not  be  kept 
awake  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  the  emanations  of  a  thousand  listeners. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

How  shall  we  overcome  evil  ?  shall  we  hold 
it  up  to  view,  give  it  a  chance  to  be  attractive  to 
those  that  are  easily  deceived  in  appearances,  talk 
much  of  it,  struggle  hard  to  overthrow  it,  and  per- 
chance lose  our  own  strength  in  the  contest  ?  Not 
so  saith  Paul ;  "  by  the  dispensation  of  God,"  who 
giveth  rule  to  His  true  and  faithful  servants, 
"overcome  evil  with  good."  That  husbandman 
whose  chief  care  is  ever  to  uproot  weeds,  who  so 
regardeth  the  winds  and  clouds  that  he  faileth  to 
sow  good  seed,  has  need  to  fear  the  coming  of 
"the  Lord  of  the  harvest,"  for  "he  which  soweth 
sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly,  and  he  who 
soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully." 


The  Substance  of  Religion. — I  am  low,  in  mind 
and  body,  yet  I  dare  not  let  go  my  confidence, 
that  heavenly  mercy  will  not  leave  me  to  follow  a 
vain  shadow,  or  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  warm  myself 
with  the  sparks.  There  is  nothing  that  my  soul 
longs  after  with  so  much  earnestness,  as  the  real 
substance  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  soul-satisfy- 
ing bread  of  life,  daily  ministered  to  nourish  and 
keep  alive  the  immortal  spirit. — Mary  Capper. 

Much  Speaking  in  Meetings  for  Discipline. — 
Oh  !  that  the  Lord  were  rightly  trusted  in  and 
waited  for;  He  would  not  tarry  longer  than  best ; 
and  when  he  did  appear,  the  healing,  helping  vir- 
tue would  be  with  him,  and  he  would  do  more  for 
us  in  our  Meetings  for  Discipline,  in  one  hour,  than 
a  host  of  us  can  do  for  ourselves  in  our  whole  life- 
time.— Job  Scott. 


Bees  in  a  Sugar  Refinery. — The  Entomological 
Gazette  of  Stettin  contains  the  following  : — The 
extensive  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  natu- 
rally induce  many  farmers  to  keep  bees ;  but  these 
wise  insects  seem  to  prefer  obtaining  their  honey 
with  as  little  labour  as  possible,  and  have  for  years 
past  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  two  sugar 
refineries  at  no  great  distance.  Under  such  fa- 
vourable circumstances  the  yield  of  honey  was  very 
great,  and  the  farmers  came  at  last  to  keep  ten  or 
even  twenty  times  more  hives  than  formerly.  The 
sugar-refiners,  however,  after  long  finding  the  bees 
very  troublesome,  made  the  discovery  that  they 
were  not  only  annoying  but  rather  expensive  visi- 
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tors,  and  accordingly  adopted  means  to  destroy 
them.  This  was  effected  by  suddenly  closing  all 
the  doors  and  shutters,  and  then  opening  one  small 
window,  to  which  the  bees  immediately  flew,  and 
were  killed  in  thousands  by  a  jet  of  boiling  water. 
The  dead  bees  were  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
boilers  to  extract  the  sugar  they  had  appropriated. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  eleven  mil- 
lions have  been  thus  destroyed  in  a  year,  and  that 
about  £50  worth  of  sugar  has  been  extracted 
from  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  bees 
would  never  touch  beet-root  sugar  till  refined, 
owing  to  the  pungent  smell  of  the  plant,  but  cane 
sugar  was  equally  acceptable  to  them  whether  re- 
fined or  not." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  19,  1862. 


"An  Old  Subscriber"  calls  our  attention  to  the 
expression  in  the  editorial  of  last  week,  line  7th, 
page  255. — "  He  sets  before  man  and  nations,  good 
and  evil," — fearing  lest  it  may  be  construed  to 
imply  that  the  Almighty  is  the  author  of  evil. 
Of  course  we  had  no  thought  of  conveying  such  a 
sentiment,  but  simply  that  man  was  left  by  his 
Heavenly  Father,  with  the  power  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil,  in  the  same  way  as  declared  by 
Moses,  when  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
High  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "  See,  I  have  set 
before  thee,  this  day,  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
evil." 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  attend- 
ing the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  assortment  of  books, 
Friends  Journals,  &c  ,  now  on  hand  at  the  book- 
store, No.  308  Arch  Street.  There  have  been 
several  works  stereotyped  within  a  few  years,  and 
printed  in  a  neat  and  uniform  style,  and  to  be 
had  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Such  as  Journal 
of  John  Richardson,  Life  of  Thomas  Ellwood, 
Phipps  on  Man,  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Travels 
of  Win.  Savery,  Journal  of  Henry  Hull,  Barclay's 
Apology  and  Catechism,  Journal  of  George  Fox, 
Journal  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Neal,  No  Cross  No 
Crown,  Life  of  John  Woolman,  Penn's  Rise  and 
Progress,  and  Sewel's  History.  There  are  also 
many  other  works  of  an  interesting  and  instructive 
character  kept  constantly  on  hand. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  inst.  The  sales 
of  cotton  for  the  week,  amounted  to  32,000  bales.  New 
Orleans  fair,  13.]r/.,  Middling,  12j{d.  Stock  in  port 
450,000  bales,  including  142,000  of  American.  Bread 
stutl's  dull  and  declining.  Flour  from  25s.  to  28s.  Gd. 
The  brigs  Adelaide  and  Mary  Wright  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  3rd  inst.,  having  successfully  run  the  block- 
ade at  Charleston.  They  had  1400  bales  of  cotton  and 
a  quantity  of  tobacco  and  rosin.  They  left  Charleston 
in  company  with  a  bark  and  four  schooners,  all  laden 
with  cotton  and  rosin. 

The  steamer  Mars,  bound  from  Waterford  to  Bristol, 
was  wrecked  near  Milford  during  a  fog  and  gale,  and 
about  fifty  lives  were  lost. 

The  London  Times  has  a  sarcastic  article  on  the  taxes 
about  to  be  imposed  in  the  United  States  It  says  it 
will  take  the  whole  army,  when  released  from  duty  in 
the  field,  to  collect  them,  and  insinuates  that  they  will 
not  be  submitted  to. 

George  Peabody,  the  American  banker,  residing  in 
London,  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  £150,000  sterling 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  employed 
under  their  direction  in  measures  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  London. 

The  Paris  J'alrie  believes  that  the  French  ami  Spanish 
Governments  intend  signing  a  new  treaty  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  joint  action  in  Mexico.  It  is  supposed 
that  Great  Britain  will  withdraw  from  the  joint  expedi- 


tion, but  this  will  cause  no  rupture  between  the  Allies. 
England  merely  abstains  from  interfering,  the  chief  part 
in  the  proceedings  being  now  undertaken  by  France. 

Six  vessels  were  to  go  to  Cherburg  to  escort  the 
French  Emperor  to  England  to  witness  the  great  indus- 
trial exhibition. 

United  States. — The  Tax  Bill,  which  has  been  under 
consideration  in  Congress  for  some  weeks  past  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  125  to 
13.  Its  provisions  are  very  comprehensive,  embracing 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  proposition  to  tax 
slaves  was  negatived. 

Emancipation. — The  President  has  approved  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  co-operate  with  and  afford  pecuniary  aid  to 
any  State  which  may  adopt  the  gradual  abolishment  of 
slavery.  The  bill  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  93  to  39.  Only  two  members  from  the  slave- 
holding  states,  Blair  of  Missouri  and  Fisher  of  Delaware, 
voted  for  it. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  393. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  286. 

New  Mexico. — On  the  28th  of  last  month,  another 
battle  took  place  between  the  U.  S.  troops  and  the 
rebels  from  Texas,  in  which  the  latter  appear  to  have 
held  their  ground.  The  U.  S.  troops  lost  about  80  men, 
that  of  the  rebels  is  not  known. 

Arkansas. — It  is  reported  that  the  rebels  are  with- 
drawing their  forces  from  northwestern  Arkansas,  and 
concentrating  them  at  Pocahontas,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  that  State.  Their  force  at  that  point  is  repre- 
sented to  be  10,000. 

Missouri. — The  captures  at  Island  No.  10,  and  the  ad- 
jacent shores,  proved  to  be  very  large  and  important, 
embracing  110  heavy  guns  and  33  pieces  of  artillery, 
500  mules,  1200  horses,  6,000  stand  of  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition and  stores  to  the  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  Six 
steamers  and  transports  were  taken,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber had  been  scuttled  and  sunk  by  the  rebels,  some  of 
which  can  be  raised.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
taken  was  5,000,  including  Major-General  Makall  and 
Brigadier-Generals  Gault,  Walker  and  Schaum.  The 
works  upon  the  Island  had  been  skilfully  constructed, 
and  were  of  great  strength.  The  rebels  appear  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  panic,  and  to  have  fled  precipitately 
as  soon  as  Gen.  Pope  transferred  his  command  across 
the  river. 

Tennessee. — The  late  sanguinary  battle  in  this  State, 
was  fought  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Alabama  border.  The  rebel 
commanders  in  chief  were  Gen.  Albert  S.  Johnston,  Beau- 
regard and  Polk.  The  attack  was  wholly  unexpected 
by  the  Federal  army.  It  began  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  the  battle,  which  continued 
throughout  the  day,  caused  severe  losses  to  the  U.  S. 
troops.  The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  7th ,  both  armies 
having  received  reinforcements,  and  each  numbering  it  is 
supposed,  about  70,000  men.  Towards  evening,  therebels 
retired  in  good  order,  but  leaving  thousands  of  their 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  No  clear  and  reliable 
statement  of  the  losses  on  either  side  has  been  given. 
That  of  the  Federal  army  in  killed  and  wounded  has 
been  estimated  at  8,000,  and  that  of  the  rebels  at  10,000. 
Gen.  Prentiss  and  about  2,000  of  the  Federal  troops 
were  taken  prisoners.  Many  officers  of  rank  on  both 
sides  were  killed.  On  the  part  of  the  rebels,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Gen. 
Bushrod  Johnson  and  George  W.  Johnson,  Provisional 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  were  among  the  slain.  In  res- 
pect to  the  numbers  engaged,  and  the  destruction  of  life, 
the  battle  is  the  most  terrible  that  has  yet  occurred  in 
this  war.  Gen.  Beauregard  in  his  dispatch  to  Richmond, 
claims  a  victory  for  the  rebel  forces.  He  states  that  he 
has  returned  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  is  able  to  hold  the 
position. 

Alabama. — Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  taken  on  the  10th 
inst.,  by  Gen.  Mitchell's  division  of  the  U.  S.  army. 
Huntsville  is  116  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  Its  cap- 
ture cuts  olf  a  chief  line  of  railway  communication  be- 
tween the  Southern  States.  Two  hundred  rebel  prison- 
ers were  taken,  together  with  seventeen  locomotives  and 
a  large  number  of  cars.  Making  use  of  the  rolling  stock 
captured  at  Huntsville,  Gen.  Mitchell  immediately 
started  armed  expeditions  over  the  railroad  both  east 
and  west  from  that  town.  The  eastern  expedition  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Stevenson,  an  important  rail  road  point 
at  the  junction  of  the  Chattanooga  road,  Capturing  two 
thousand  more  rebvJ  soldiers,  and  five  locomotives; 
while  the  western  excursion  extended  to  Decatur,  Ala., 
where  the  rail  road  crosses  the  Tennessee  river.  Here  the 
national  forces  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  railroad 


bridge,  which  had  been  fired  by  the  rebels.  By  this 
movement  the  U.  S.  forces  are  enabled  to  hold  and  con- 
trol the  Charleston  and  Memphis  rail  road  for  a  distance 
of  83  miles. 

Virginia. — On  the  11th  inst.,  the  iron  plated  rebel 
steamer  Merrimac  again  made  her  appearance.  She 
captured  three  small  vessels  and  returned  with  them  to 
Norfolk. 

The  rebel  force  at  Yorktown  has  been  largely  rein- 
forced, and  it  is  reported  that  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and 
Lee,  are  both  there.  The  rebels'  position  extends  across 
the  Peninsula  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick,  near  the  James 
river,  a  short  distance  from  Mulberry  Point.  The  con- 
formation of  the  land  and  the  making  in  of  the  creek 
from  James  river,  shortens  their  line  of  defence,  and 
enables  them  to  command,  with  their  fortifications,  all 
the  roads  up  the  Peninsula.  Gen.  M'Clellan  was 
making  his  approaches  cautiously,  but  it  was  the  gene- 
ral impression  that  a  severe  struggle  would  take  place. 

Southern  Items. — The  Richmond  Dispatch,  says  the 
only  policy  which  can  afford  the  secession  cause  a  hope 
of  success,  is  to  concentrate  their  whole  force  at  a  few 
vital  points — to  abandon  their  frontiers  and  seaboard 
cities — and  to  make  no  serious  resistance  except  at  points 
where  they  are  fully  prepared  for  desperate  battles. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  suggest  that  Congress  should 
take  some  measures  to  check  the  evils  arising  from  the 
large  issue,  and  consequent  depreciation  of  Treasury 
notes.  It  is  recommended  that  all  future  issues  should 
bear  interest.  The  expenses  of  the  rebel  government 
are  said  to  be  more  than  $2,000,000  a  day,  and  that  is 
the  rate  at  which  the  currency  is  being  diluted. 

The  Mississippi  River. — The  Navy  Department  has  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Com.  Foote,  with  his  fleet,  and 
Gen.  Pope's  army,  had  set  out  for  Fort  Pillow,  a  rebel 
fortification  on  the  river  below  New  Madrid.  It  is  the 
expectation  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  resistance  at 
Memphis  if  Fort  Pillow  shall  be  taken. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  Knowles,  Agt,  N.  Y.,  for  Geo.  W. 
Brown,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Robert  Millhouse,  O.,  $2  vol. 
34,  per  E.  Hollingsworth. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  12th  of 
Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
send  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Duisiie  Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wouthino- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  the  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  can  have 
their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  stable  of  the  Mont- 
gomery hotel,  north  east  corner  of  Sixth  and  Willow 
street ;  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Callowhill  Street, 
above  Fifth  ;  at  Watson's  Stable,  Marshall  below  Brown  ; 
at  Conway's  stables,  north  side  of  Prune  Street,  below 
Sixth  ;  at  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Sixth  below  Arch  Street  ; 
at  M'Crea's  Stable,  Thirdabove  Market;  at  Robert  Smith's 
stable  in  Bristol,  Bucks  County,  and  at  Israel  English's 
stable,  Camden,  N.  J. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  at  the  Commit  tee- 
room,  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Seventh-day  even- 
ing, the  19th  inst.,  at  S  o'clock.  Friends  generally  aro 
invited  to  attend. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1861,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Pcnnsville,  Ohio,  John  Burges,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  ofPennsville 
Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  the  Sixth  mouth,  1861,  George 

Stites,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  A  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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Bjmond  on  War. 

(Concluded  from  page  260.) 

This  is  the  point  from  which  we  wander — we 

DO  NOT  BELIEVE  IN  THE  PROVIDENCE  OE  GrOD. 
When  this  statement  is  formally  made  to  us,  we 
think,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  true ;  but  our  prac- 
tice is  an  evidence  of  its  truth — for  if  we  did  be- 
lieve, we  should  also  confide  in  it,  and  should  be 
willing  to  stake  upon  it  the  consequences  of  our 
obedience.  We  can  talk  with  sufficient  fluency  of 
I  trusting  in  Providence,"  but  in  the  application 
of  it  to  our  conduct  in  life,  we  know  wonderfully 
little.  Who  is  it  that  confides  in  Providence,  and 
for  what  does  he  trust  him  ?  Does  his  confidence 
induce  him  to  set  aside  his  own  views  of  interest 
and  safety,  and  simply  to  obey  precepts  which 
appear  inexpedient  and  unsafe  ?  This  is  the  confi- 
dence that  is  of  value,  and  of  which  we  know  so 
little.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  war  is 
disallowed  by  Christianity,  and  who  would  rejoice 
that  it  were  for  ever  abolished  ;  but  there  are  few 
who  are  willing  to  maintain  an  undaunted  and 
unyielding  stand  against  it.  They  can  talk  of  the 
loveliness  of  peace,  ay,  and  argue  against  the  law- 
fulness of  war ;  but  when  difficulty  or  suffering 
would  be  the  consequence,  they  will  not  refuse  to 
do  what  they  know  to  be  unlawful,  they  will  not 
practise  the  peacefulness  which  they  say  they  ad- 
mire. Those  who  are  ready  to  sustain  the  conse- 
quences of  undeviating  obedience  are  the  support- 
ers of  whom  Christianity  stands  in  need.  She 
wants  men  who  are  willing  to  suffer  for  her  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  by  what  princi- 
ples we  are  governed.  Are  we  regulated  by  the 
injunctions  of  God,  or  are  we  not?  If  there  be  any 
lesson  of  morality  which  it  is  ofimportance  to  man 
kind  to  learn,  and  if  there  be  any  which  they  have 
not  yet  learnt,  it  is  the  necessity  of  simply  per- 
forming the  duties  of  Christianity  without  reference 
to  consequences.  If  we  could  persuade  ourselves 
to  do  this,  we  should  certainly  pass  life  with  great- 
er consistency  of  conduct,  and  as  I  firmly  believe, 
in  greater  enjoyment  and  greater  peace.  The 
world  has  had  many  examples  of  such  fidelity  and 
confidence.  Who  have  been  the  Christian  martyrs 
of  all  ages,  but  men  who  maintained  their  fidelity 
to  Christianity  through  whatever  consequences? 
They  were  faithful  to  the  Christian  creed :  we 
ought  to  be  faithful  to  the  Christian  morality ; 
without  morality  the  profession  of  a  creed  is  vain 


Nay,  we  have  seen  that  there  have  been  martyrs 
to  the  duties  of  morality,  and  to  these  very  duties 
of  peacefulness.  The  duties  remain  the  same,  but 
where  is  our  obedience  ? 

I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  understanding  and 
his  heart,  that  the  reader  will  not  say  I  reason  on 
the  supposition  that  the  world  was  what  it  is  not; 
and  that  although  these  duties  may  be  binding 
upon  us  when  the  world  shall  become  purer,  yet 
that  we  must  now  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
state  of  things  as  they  are.  This  is  to  say  that  in 
a  land  of  assassins,  assassination  would  be  right. 
If  no  one  begins  to  reform  his  practice,  until  others 
begun  before  him,  reformation  will  never  be 
begun.  If  apostles,  or  martyrs,  or  reformers  had 
"  accommodated  themselves  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,"  where  had  now  been  Christianity?  The 
business  of  reformation  belongs  to  him  who  sees 
that  reformation  is  required.  The  world  has  no 
other  human  means  of  amendment.  If  you  be- 
ieve  that  war  is  not  allowed  by  Christianity,  it  is 
your  business  to  oppose  it ;  and  if  fear  or  distrust 
should  raise  questions  on  the  consequences,  apply 
the  words  of  our  Saviour — "  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
— Follow  thou  me." 

Our  great  misfortune  in  the  examination  of  the 
duties  of  Christianity,  is,  that  we  do  not  contem- 
plate them  with  sufficient  simplicity.  We  do  not 
estimate  them  without  some  addition  or  abatement 
of  our  own  ;  there  is  almost  always  some  intervening 
medium.  A  sort  of  half  transparent  glass  is  hung 
before  each  individual,  which  possesses  endless 
shades  of  colour  and  degrees  of  opacity,  and  which 
presents  objects  with  endless  varieties  of  distortion. 
This  glass  is  coloured  by  our  education  and  our 
passions.  The  business  of  moral  culture  is  to  ren- 
der it  transparent.  The  perfection  of  the  percep- 
tive part  of  moral  culture  is  to  remove  it  from  be- 
fore us. — Simple  obedience  without  reference  to  con- 
sequences, is  our  great  duty.  I  know  that  philoso- 
phers have  told  us  otherwise  :  I  know  that  we  have 
been  referred,  for  the  determination  of  our  duties, 
to  calculations  of  expediency  and  of  the  future 
consequences  of  our  actions : — but  I  believe  that 
in  whatever  degree  this  philosophy  directs  us  to 
forbear  an  unconditional  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
our  religion,  it  will  be  found,  that  when  Christi- 
anity shall  advance  in  her  purity  and  her  power, 
she  will  sweep  it  from  the  earth  with  the  besom  of 
destruction. 

The  positions,  then,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  establish,  are  these  :  — 

I.  That  the  general  character  of  Christianity  is 
wholly  incongruous  with  war,  and  that  its 
general  duties  are  incompatible  with  it. 
II.  That  some  of  the  express  precepts  and  de- 
clarations of  Jesus  Christ  virtually  forbid  it. 

III.  That  his  practice  is  not  reconcileable  with 
the  supposition  of  its  lawfulness. 

IV.  That  the  precepts  aud  practice  of  the  apostles 
correspond  with  those  of  our  Lord. 

V.  That  the  primitive  Christians  believed  that 
Christ  had  forbidden  war;  and  that  some  of 
them  suffered  death  in  affirmance  of  this  be- 
lief. 

VI.  That  God  has  declared  in  prophecy,  that  it 


is  his  will  that  war  should  eventually  be 
eradicated  from  the  earth;  and  this  eradica- 
tion will  be  effected  by  Christianity,  by  the 
influence  of  its  present  principles. 
VII.  That  those  who  have  refused  to  engage  in 
war,  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  its  in- 
consistency with  Christianity,  have  found 
that  Providence  has  protected  them. 
Now  we  think  that  the  establishment  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  these  positions  is  sufficient  for 
our  argument.    The  establishment  of  the  whole 
forms  a  body  of  evidence,  to  which  I  am  not  able 
to  believe  that  an  inquirer,  to  whom  the  subject 
was  new,  would  be  able  to  withhold  his  assent. 
But  since  such  an  inquirer  cannot  be  found,  I 
would  invite  the  reader  to  lay  prepossession  aside, 
to  suppose  himself  to  have  now  first  heard  of  bat- 
tles and  slaughter,  and  dispassionately  to  examine 
whether  the  evidence  in  favour  of  peace  be  not 
very  great,  and  whether  the  objections  to  it  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  evidence  itself.    But  what- 
ever may  be  the  determination  upon  this  question, 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  try  the  experiment  whe- 
ther security  cannot  be  maintained  without  slaugh- 
ter.   Whatever  be  the  reasons  for  war,  it  is  certain 
that  it  produces  enormous  mischief.    Even  waiving 
the  obligations  of  Christianity,  we  have  to  choose 
between  evils  that  are  certain  and  evils  that  are 
doubtful ;  between  the  actual  endurance  of  a  great 
calamity,  and  the  possibility  of  a  less.    It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  proved  that  peace  would  not  be 
the  best  policy ;  and  since  we  know  that  the 
present  system  is  bad,  it  were  reasonable  and 
wise  to  try  whether  the  other  is  not  better.  In 
reality,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility 
of  greater  evil  than  that  which  mankind  now 
endure;  an  evil,  moral  and  physical,  of  far  wider 
extent,  and  far  greater  intensity,  than  our  famili- 
iarity  with  it  allows  us  to  suppose.    If  a  sys- 
tem of  peace  be  not  productive  of  less  evil  than 
the  system  of  war,  its  consequences  must  indeed 
be  enormously  bad  ;  and  that  it  would  produce 
such  consequences,  we  have  no  warrant  for  believ- 
ing either  from  reason  or  from  practice — either 
from  the  principles  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  or  from  the  experience  of  mankind.  When- 
ever a  people  shall  pursue,  steadily  and  uniformly, 
the  pacific  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  shall  do  this 
from  the  pure  motive  of  obedience,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  fear  for  the  consequences  :  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  would  experience  any  evils 
such  as  we  now  endure,  or  that  they  would  not 
find  that  Christianity  understands  their  interests 
better  than  themselves ;  and  that  the  surest  and 
the  only  rule  of  wisdom,  of  safety  and  of  expedi- 
encv,  is  to  maintain  her  spirit  in  every  circumstance 
of  life. 

<l  There  is  reason  to  expect,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  that  as  the  world  is  more  enlightened,  policy  and 
morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled."  When  this  en- 
lightened period  shall  arrive,  we  shall  be  approach- 
ing, and  we  shall  not  till  then  approach,  that  era 
of  purity  and  of  peace,  when  "  violence  shall  be 
no  more  heard  in  our  land,  wasting  nor  destruc- 
tion within  our  borders" — that  era  in  which  God 
has  promised  that  "  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
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in  all  bis  holy  mountain."  Tbat  a  period  like  tbis 
will  come,  I  am  not  able  to  doubt :  I  believe  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  credible  tbat  be  will  always  endure 
tbe  butcbery  of  man  by  man;  because  he  bas  de- 
clared tbat  be  will  not  endure  it;  and  because  I  think 
there  is  a  perceptible  approach  of  that  period  in 
which  he  will  say — "  It  is  enough."  In  this  be- 
lief I  rejoice :  I  rejoice  that  the  number  is  in- 
creasing of  those  wbo  are  ashing, — "Shall  the 
sword  devour  for  ever?"  and  of  those  who,  what- 
ever be  the  opinions  or  tbe  practice  of  others,  are 
openly  saying,  "I  am  for  peace." 

Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the 

position  THAT  WAR.  OF  EVERY  KIND,  IS  INCOM- 
PATIBLE with  Christianity,  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  determine;  but  of  this,  at  least,  I  can  as- 
sure the  reader,  that  I  would  not  have  intruded 
this  inquiry  upon  the  public,  if  I  had  not  believed, 
with  undoubting  confidence,  that  tbe  position  is 
accordant  with  everlasting  truth  ; — with  that  truth 
which  should  regulate  our  conduct  here,  and  which 
will  not  be  superseded  in  the  world  that  is  to  come> 


From  The  Popular  Science  Review. 

The  Breath  of  Life. 
Instances  innumerable  might  be  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  our  trades  and  protessions,  show- 
ing that  no  one  can  break  with  impunity  tbe  law 
of  nature,  which  demands  that  the  food  destined  to 
nourish  and  warm  the  body  should  be  converted 
into  beat,  and  vitalized  by  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  and  pure  air.  The  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject becomes  more  evident  if  we  turn  to  a  few  sta- 
tistics. In  a  life  of  fifty  years  a  man  makes  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  millions  of  respirations, 
drawing  through  his  lungs  nearly  one  hundred 
and  seventy  tons'  weight  of  air,  and  discharging 
nearly  twenty  tons'  weight  of  the  poisonous  carbonic 
acid.  It  has  been  also  calculated  that,  to  ventilate 
a  room  effectually,  every  person  requires  ten  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute ;  a  church,  therefore, 
eighty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  forty  feet  high, 
and  containing  one  thousand  persons,  would  re- 
quire the  whole  atmospheric  contents  of  the  building 
to  be  renewed  every  sixteen  minutes.  A  room  con- 
taining a  million  cubic  feet  of  air,  in  which  were  as- 
sembled ten  thousand  persons,  would  likewise  require 
a  total  change  every  ten  minutes;  and  an  apartment 
twelve  feet  each  way,  with  ten  persons  in  it,  would 
require  an  entire  chaDge  of  air  every  seventeen 
minutes. 

This  quantity  of  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
for  each  individual,  is  what  is  required  to  supply 
him  with  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  functious  of  respiration  ;  whilst 
the  constant  change  of  the  atmosphere  is  impera- 
tively necessary  to  get  rid  of  tbe  products  of  res- 
piration, viz.,  tbe  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor, 
as  well  as  the  effluvia  from  the  body ;  for,  disa- 
greeable as  it  may  be  to  refer  to  such  a  subject, 
this  is  the  most  noxious  cause  of  contamination 
with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  con- 
tact. "  We  instinctively,"  says  Bernan,  "  shun  ap- 
proach to  the  dirty,  the  squalid,  and  the  diseased, 
nor  use  a  garment  that  may  have  been  worn  by 
another  ;  we  open  sewers  for  matters  that  offend 
the  sight  and  smell,  and  contaminate  the  air  ;  wc 
carefully  remove  impurities  from  what  wc  eat  and 
drink,  filter  morbid  water,  and  fastidiously  avoid 
drinking  from  a  cup  tbat  may  have  been  pressed 
to  tbe  lips  of  a  friend.  On  the  other  band,  we  re- 
sort to  places  of  assembly,  and  draw  into  our 
mouths  air  loaded  with  effluvia  from  the  lungs  and 
skin  and  clothing  of  every  individual  in  tbe  pro- 
miscuous crowd  ;  exhalations,  offensive  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  most  healthy  individuals,  but 
which,  rising  from  a  living  mass  of  skin  and  lung 


in  all  stages  of  evaporation,  disease,  and  putridity, 
and  prevented  by  the  walls  and  ceiling  from  es- 
caping, are,  when  thus  concentrated,  in  the  highest 
degree  deleterious  and  loathsome." 

The  evils  produced  by  allowing  the  carbonic 
acid  from  tbe  breath  to  accumulate  in  the  air,  have 
been  already  mentioned  ;  those  engendered  by  in- 
baled  animal  effluvia  are  still  more  fatal  in  their 
results;  and,  according  to  competent  authorities, 
it  seems  to  be  an  invariable  result  that  the  accumu- 
lation and  stagnation  of  the  breath  and  perspira- 
tion of  human  beings  crowded  for  a  period  in  con- 
fined air,  and  neglecting  personal  cleanliness,  pro- 
duce plague  or  fever  that  may  be  communicated 
to  healthy  persons  by  contact  or  respiration.  The 
most  memorable  example  of  this  is  the  Great 
Plague  of  London,  which  was  caused  by  the  total 
absence  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  filthy  and  over- 
crowded hovels  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
poorer  population  of  London  lived,  together  with 
the  filth  and  putrefying  abominations  which  habitu- 
ally filled  not  only  the  streets  but  even  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  According  to  Bernan,  the 
gaol  fever  was  another  disease  which,  arising  from 
a  neglect  of  the  vital  necessity  for  fresh  air,  was, 
a  few  centuries  ago,  an  object  of  dread  to  society. 
The  unfortunate  and  the  criminal  alike  were  im- 
mured in  damp,  cold,  ill-aired  dungeons,  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  They  inhaled  the  pent-up 
noxious  effluvia  emitted  from  their  own  bodies; 
and,  from  tbe  want  of  means  for  personal  purifica- 
tion, their  clothes  and  bedding  during  their  in- 
carceration became  saturated  with  the  fatal  ex- 
halations. In  this  condition  the  miserable  prison- 
ers engendered,  and  became  victims  to  a  disease 
of  deadly  malignity.  They  sickened,  and  with 
little  apparent  illness  they  died.  The  prison-bouse 
was  thus  the  focus  of  a  contagion  that  spread  far 
and  wide  beyond  its  walls,  and  spared  few  who 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  come  within  its  influence. 
It  was  remarked,  that  although  a  prisoner  hap- 
pened to  escape  the  infection,  his  clothes,  neverthe- 
less, emitted  a  pestilence  tbat  scattered  death  around 
him  wherever  he  went.  The  assizes  held  at  Ox- 
ford in  1577  were  long  remembered,  and  were 
called  the  Black  Assizes,  from  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe produced  on  that  occasion  by  tbe  gaol 
fever.  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  tells  us,  tbat  all 
wbo  were  present  in  court  died  in  forty-eight  hours 
— the  judge,  the  sheriff,  and  three  hundred  other 
persons  !  so  terrible  was  the  retribution  suffered  by 
the  community  for  its  hardness  of  heart  in  deny- 
ing to  criminals  even  those  personal  requirements 
necessary  for  avoiding  disease  and  preserving  life. 

Another  similar  catastrophe  is  recorded  by  Blaine 
as  having  occurred  in  1751).  During  the  sessions 
a  sickening  nauseous  smell  was  experienced  by  tbe 
persons  iu  court,  and  within  a  week  afterwards 
many  wbo  had  been  present  were  seized  with  a 
malignant  fever.  Among  those  who  died  were  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  two  judges,  an  alderman,  a  bar- 
rister, several  of  the  jury,  and  forty  other  persons,  j 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  prisoners  who  commu-| 
nicatcd  tbe  infection  were  not  themselves  ill  of] 
fever ;  and  it  was  still  more  remarkable  that  none 
of  those  who  were  ill  of  it  (to  the  greater  number 
of  whom  it  proved  mortal)  communicated  it  to 
their  families  or  attendants,  which  showed  that 
persons  who  were  treated  in  clean  and  airy  apart- 
ments, as  those  were  who  fell  victims  to  it,  do  not 
communicate  the  disease  to  those  in  the  constant 
habit  of  attending  upon  them. 

Historians  relate  with  just    indignation  that 
nearly  three  hundred  martyrs  died  at  the  stake  in 
the  reign  of  the  bigot  Mary.    But  how  insignificant  l 
appear  the  number  and  sufferings  of  these  victims 
ot  regal  fanaticism  when  compared  with  the  tortures 


of  suffocation  and  death  from  stench,  that  were  en- 
dured by  thousands  of  persons  in  this  and  sue- 
ceeding  reigns,  when  every  prison  was  a  lega 
sepulchre. 

Equally  striking  are  the  good  results  which  have 
followed  a  judicious  application  of  ventilation 
where  it  was  formerly  absent.  It  is  scarcely  pos 
sible  to  conceive  a  more  repulsive  and  abominable 
state  than  tbat  in  which  our  ships  of  war  were 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  owing  tc 
the  disregard,  or  rather  the  studied  opposition 
with  which  those  then  in  authority  treated  all  pro 
posals  to  improve  their  ventilation.  We  regard 
other  nations  with  whom  we  happen  to  be  at  wai 
as  our  enemies,  but  a  few  figures,  eloquent  in  theii 
simplicity,  will  convince  any  one  that  incapacity 
narrow-mindedness,  or  obstinacy  in  high  places 
are  vastly  more  fatal  in  their  results  to  our  gallam 
sailors  than  tbe  most  formidable  enemy  they  ever 
faced.  In  the  year  1779  there  were  70,000  sea-i 
men  and  marines  voted  by  Parliament;  of  these 
28,592  were  sent  sick  to  the  hospitals,  or  1  in  2.4 
In  1784,  of  85,000  men  afloat,  21,371  were  sent 
ashore  sick  within  the  year,  or  1  in  4.  But  in 
1804,  when  ventilation  was  partially,  if  not  thor 
ougbly,  carried  out  in  every  ship,  of  the  100,000 
men  of  which  the  navy  that  year  consisted,  11,978 
passed  through  the  hospital,  or  only  one  in  8.3 

The  evils  of  inefficient  ventilation  have  been 
strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  tbe  Custom  House.! 
where  tbe  difficulty  of  ventilating  a  large  public 
room  bas  been  very  manifest.  There  the  atmos- 
phere  in  some  of  the  apartments  was  so  defective 
as  to  produce  general  symptoms  of  ill- heath  among 
the  officers  whose  official  seats  were  placed  in  it, 
The  functionaries  were  described  to  have  had  "a 
sense  of  tension  or  fullness  of  the  head,  with  oc 
casional  flushings  of  the  countenance,  throbbiugs 
of  the  temples  and  vertigo,  followed  not  unfre- 
quently  by  confusion  of  ideas,"  that  must  be  very 
disagreeable  to  persons  occupied  with  important 
and  sometimes  intricate  calculations.  A  few  were 
affected  with  unpleasant  perspiration  at  their  sides 
The  whole  of  them  complained  of  a  remarkable 
coldness  and  languor  at  their  extremities,  more 
especially  the  legs  and  feet,  which  became  habitual 
The  pulse  in  many  cases  was  more  feeble,  frequent 
and  sharp,  and  irritable,  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  sensations  in  the  head  occasionally 
rose  to  such  a  height,  notwithstanding  the  most 
temperate  regimen  of  life,  as  to  render  cupping  re 
quifite,  and  at  other  times  depletory  remedies ; 
and  costiveness,  though  not  a  uniform,  was  yet 
prevailing  symptom. 

Tbe  identity  between  the  combustion  of  a  candle 
and  that  living  kind  of  combu>tion  which  is  ever 
going  on  within  us  has  thus  been  clearly  exhibited 
Like  the  caudle,  mau  depends  for  his  life  and 
vigour  upon  the  chemical  action  exerted  between 
the  atmosphere  and  combustible  matter  ;  the  com 
bustion  of  the  latter  giving  rise  in  each  case  to 
heat  and  vitality.  Like  tbe  flame  of  a  candle  too 
man's  health  and  strength  languish  and  faint  un- 
less properly  and  uninterruptedly  supplied  with  that 
mysterious  breath  of  life — oxygen  ;  whilst  the  fee 
ble  hold  which  the  flame,  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  has  upon  the  wick,  and 
the  ease  aud  totality  of  its  extinction  by  the  most 
trivial  circuimtance, — not  ouly  by  a  deprivation 
of  air,  but  even  by  a  puff  of  wind  too  much, 
should  teach  us,  even  in  our  pride  of  health  and 
strength,  that  our  spark  of  life  may  be  extinguished 
by  the  same  causes,  and  our  bodies  may  be  left 
lifeless  as  a  snuffed-out  candle  ;  tbe  food — the  com- 
bustible matter — may  be  there  all  the  same;  the 
oxygen  may  be  in  waiting,  ready  to  combine  with 
it ;  but  the  spark  of  fire,  that  spirit  of  life  which 
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nan  receives  direct  from  bis  Creator  is  absent,  and 
without  tbis  all  else  is  as  nothing. 

One  more  lesson  from  our  candle,  and  we  have 
lone.    What  becomes  of  the  human  soul  when  it 
Weias  left  the  body  ?  What  becomes  of  the  flame 
•ioHifhen  the  candle  .is  extinguished  ?  Must  our  phi- 
osophy  halt  here  ?  or  will  it  turn  round  upon  us 
ilemd  attempt  to  prove,  in  scientific  jargon,  that 
t  here  is  no  such  thiDg  as  a  future?  We  think  not. 
i\nWe  believe  that,  as  the  relationship  between  the 
it»,sandle  and  man  bears  strict  analogy  from  the  first 
ro-iindling  of  the  mysterious  vitalizing  principle, 
whhrough  the  varied  phenomena  of  life,  in  sickness 
:iud  in  health,  and  even  in  the  more  mysterious 
jeiiohenomena  of  extinction, — so  can  the  analogy  be 
i'Jijarried  further  into  the  dim  shadowy  realms  be- 
;es,yond. 

at    If  there  is  one  question  more  than  another  which 
veibas  occupied  the  attention  of  modem  philosophers, 
ti-.t  is  that  relating  to  the  conservation  of'J'orce,  or  as 
fse  .t  sometimes  is  called,  of  energy.    It  has  long 
ioeen  admitted  that  matter  can  neither  be  created 
intnor  destroyed,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  modern 
in  discovery  is  now  directed  to  show  that  energy  is 
r- equally  incapable  of  extinction.    So  long  as  it  is 
1  exerting  its  action  in  a  definite  way,  shining  and 
?8  glowing  as  a  candle  flame,  evolving  the  forces  of 
heat  and  light,  we  take  note  of  it  by  means  of  our 
outward  senses ;  but  when  the  flame  goes  out,  are 
Jihese  forces  annihilated  ?  Assuredly  not.  The 
energy  which  hitherto  was  occupied  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beat  and  light  has  only  changed  its  imma- 
terial form  ;  it  still  exists  in  undiminished  quantity, 
a;  though  it  is  now  incapable  of  appreciation  by  our 
immaterial  senses.    For  just  as  the  forces  evolved 
'!  by  burning  fuel  are  transformed  into  mechanical 

■  motion  in  the  steam-engine  ;  and  just  as  mechanical 
$  motion  is  equally  capable  of  being  retransformed 
einto  heat,  light,  electricity,  chemical  action, — just 
r  as  every  word  we  utter  acting  on  the  material  at- 
ttmosphere  around  us  resolves  itself  into  aerial  waves 
;;of  sound,  which  forever  afterwards  vibrate  with 
sJdiminishing  intensity,  but  expanding  area,  from 
ieone  extremity  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  other,  re- 
re  taining  always  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  it 
i,  did  when  the  mechanical  motion  of  the  breath  and 
il  lips  first  gave  it  birth, — so  do  the  forces  once  born 
e  to  activity  when  the  candle  is  lighted  live  to  the 
i  end  of  time  undiminished  in  intensity,  although 
st,  changed  in  character.    When  the  flame  is  natu- 

■  rally  extinguished  these  living  forces  do  not  die, 
but  become  absorbed  into  that  vast  reservoir  of 
energy  which  is  the  source  of  all  light  and  life  upon 
this  globe. 

And  shall  we  then  suppose  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  of  less  account  than  the  flame  of  a  candle  ?  If 
philosophy  can  thus  prove  that  the  latter  never 
dies,  shall  not  faith  accept  the  same  proof  that  our 
i  own  spiritual  life  is  continued  after  the  vital  spark 
is  extinguished  ? 


Drilling  Better  than  Broadcast. — Drilling-in 
field  seeds  is  becoming  quite  common,  but  not 
enough  so.  Too  many  still  adhere  to  broadcast 
sowing,  greatly  against  their  own  interests.  It 
certainly  stands  to  reason,  that  twelve  stalks  of 
wheat,  or  oats,  or  other  grain,  will  do  better  if 
each  grows  on  a  plot  three  inches  square,  than  if 
one  such  plot  contains  three  or  four  stalks  crowded 
together,  while  another  plot  has  none.  But  this 
happens  very  frequently  in  a  field  sown  broadcast. 
Again,  if  one  seed  be  covered  but  half  an  inch, 
and  the  next  one  be  worked  down  three  or  four 
inches  by  the  harrow  tooth,  the  two  will  come  up 
unevenly,  and  grow  unevenly.  Air  and  sunlight 
are  important  agents  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  the  full  effect  of  these  can  only  be  se- 


cured where  the  stalks  are  growing  at  something 
like  uniform  distances  apart.  The  expense  of  a 
drill  is  the  main  objection  to  its  introduction  every- 
where. But  a  single  bushel  more  of  grain  per  acre, 
on  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  field,  will  go  far  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  drill,  or  at  least  pay  a  very  high 
interest  on  the  cost.  And  who  doubts  that  much 
more  than  the  extra  bushel  will  always  be  secured 
by  judiciously  using  a  seed  drill  ? — Amer.  Ag. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  efficacy  of  the  Christian  principles  of  Friends 
in  enforcing  the  obligations  to  maintain  peace,  and 
resist  the  spirit  and  practice  of  war,  putting  their 
trust  for  defence  against  the  violence  of  unreasona- 
ble men,  in  the  Lord's  mercy  and  power,  was  re- 
markably proven  by  many  Friends  in  Ireland  at 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1798.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  implements  of  defence  and 
destruction,  they  gave  up  their  fowling  pieces  to  be 
destroyed,  that  every  body  might  know  they  nei- 
ther intended  to  defend  themselves,  nor  to  furnish 
others  with  means  to  destroy  their  fellow  men; 
thereby  showing  the  peaceable  nature  of  their  re- 
ligious profession,  leading  them  to  suffer  injury 
rather  than  to  inflict  any. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  Hancock's 
Essay  on  Peace,  viz  : 

So  early  as  the  year  1796,  and  in  one  particu- 
lar province  in  1795,  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
the  Society  were  induced  to  recommend  to  all  their 
members,  through  the  medium  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, that  those  individuals  who  had  guns  or 
other  weapons  in  their  houses,  should  destroy  them ; 
and  the  General  or  National  Meeting  of  1796  con- 
firmed this  recommendation,  in  order,  as  the  docu- 
ment states,  "  to  prevent  their  being  made  use  of 
to  the  destruction  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  more  fully  or  clearly  to  support  our  peaceable 
and  Christian  testimony  in  these  perilous  times." 

Committees  were  appointed  by  the  several 
Monthly  Meetings  throughout  the  Society,  to  go 
round  to  the  different  members  for  this  purpose; 
and  it  appears,  that  in  most  families,  these  com- 
mittees had  little  more  to  do  than  to  communicate 
their  business,  some  having  previously  destroyed 
all  such  instruments,  and  others  giving  full  expec- 
tation of  their  intention  immediately  to  comply  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  superior  meetings,  whilst 
a  few,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  were  found  to  have  been  generally  incon- 
sistent in  their  conduct  in  other  respects,  so  that 
they  soon  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Society  and 
suffered  disownment.  It  was  certified  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  labours  of  the  members  to  carry  this 
wholesome  advice  into  effect,  were  attended  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

u  It  is  related  by  an  individual  who  resided  at 
Ferns,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  that,  being  ap- 
pointed on  one  of  these  committees,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  first  cleansing  his  own  hands  ;  and  he 
took  a  fowling  piece  which  he  had,  and  broke  it 
in  pieces  in  the  street  opposite  to  his  own  house ; 
an  example  of  fidelity  to  his  principles,  and  a  spec- 
tacle of  wonder  to  his  neighbours." 

"  A  little  after  this,  when  the  government  or- 
dered all  arms  to  be  given  up  to  the  magistrates, 
it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  many,  that,  in  a 
general  way,  the  members  of  the  Society  were  found 
to  be  without  any  such  thing  in  their  possession." 

"  As  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  year  1796,  by  taking  the  precaution- 
ary steps  of  destroying  tbeir  arms,  manifested  to  the 
government  their  peaceable  intentions  ;  so,  in  the 
few  months  of  turbulence  and  dismay  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  rebellion  of  1798,  they  were 
in  a  considerable  degree  relieved  from  the  midnight 


depredations  of  the  rebels,  to  which  most  of  their 
neighbours  were  exposed,  in  the  lawless  search  for 
destructive  weapons ;  because  it  was  generally 
known  that  none  such  were  kept  in  their  houses. 
And  the  National  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  con- 
cerned officially  to  acknowledge  its  belief  "  that 
this  early  destruction  of  these  instruments  was, 
under  Providence,  a  means  of  lessening  in  some 
degree,  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  (as  these  wea- 
pons would  probably  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
violent  men,)  and  might  have  also  tended  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  them- 
selves from  blood,  who,  if  they  had  had  guns  in 
their  houses,  might  have  used  them  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  surprise  or  attack,  so  as  to  take  away 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures.'" 

"  The  following  instances  exemplify  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  Friends  in  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  from  the  violence  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  which  show  that  it  was  not  placed  in 
vain.  An  elderly  Friend,  of  some  opulence,  who 
came  to  reside  in  England  soon  after  the  distur- 
bances, with  a  constitution  much  debilitated  by  the 
hardships  and  persecutions  he  had  suffered  during 
the  rebellion,  on  two  occasions  had  to  experience 
signal  preservation.  His  house,  which  was  situated 
in  a  rather  lonely  part  of  the  country,  was  ran- 
sacked and  stripped  of  every  thing  valuable  by  a 
party  of  insurgents.  Some  hours  after  the  depre- 
dation, another  party  entered  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  captain,  after  demanding  the  pro- 
perty, either  discrediting  the  Friend's  simple  state- 
ment of  what  had  already  occurred,  or  irritated  at 
the  disappointment,  raised  his  sword  to  murder 
the  venerable  man,  when  bis  wife,  rising  from  her 
seat  with  much  emotion  and  firmness  exclaimed, 
'  Thou  canst  not  touch  a  hair  of  my  husband's 
head,  unless  Divine  Providence  permit  thee."  The 
man  was  so  struck  by  her  Christian  fortitude, 
that  he  let  the  sword  drop  from  his  hand,  and, 
stooping  to  pick  it  up,  without  uttering  a  word,  he 
turned  away  quietly,  and  withdrew  his  men.  On 
another  occasion,  several  of  the  United  Irishmen 
entered  his  house,  and  insisted  that  be  should 
undergo  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  As  he  refused 
it,  they  behaved  very  roughly  but  left  him,  with  the 
determination,  as  they  said,  of  coming  again  in  a 
few  days  ;  and,  if  he  then  refused,  that  they  would 
certainly  hang  him.  According  to  their  promise, 
they  came  again,  and  endeavoured,  by  arguments 
and  threats  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  baptized, 
but  in  vain.  They  then  said  they  certainly  would 
hang  him  ;  butsome  trifling  matter  occurring  among 
themselves,  the  execution  of  their  design  was  de- 
ferred at  that  time  also,  and  they  left  him.  In  a 
few  days  they  returned  again,  and  he  was  told 
that  they  had  now  resolved  to  hang  him  before 
they  left  the  house  if  he  did  not  agree  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  they  actually  fastened  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  took  him  to  an  out-house,  where  there 
was  a  beam,  and  were  in  the  act  of  tying  him  up 
to  the  beam,  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  a  party 
of  soldiers  was  coming,  which  made  them  run 
away  ;  so  that  his  life  was  providentially  saved." 

An  unwavering  adherence  to  our  Christian  faith 
and  practice  on  all  occasions,  will  be  a  means  of 
procuring  Divine  approbation,  and  the  fruit  of  a 
peaceful  mind  to  ourselves,  and  by  a  righteous  ex- 
ample incite  and  strengthen  others  to  take  up  their 
cross  in  following  the  same  compassionate  and  all- 
powerful  Saviour  in  all  his  requirings.  To  be  the 
instrument  of  preventing  the  loss  of  one  human 
life  is  of  inestimable  moment,  while  wilfully  par- 
ticipating in  the  destruction  of  one,  thereby  send- 
ing a  soul  into  eternity,  will  involve  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility, and  may  bring  bitter  remorse  to  those 
directly  connected  with  it.    Many  persons  of  ten- 
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der  conscience  will  be  subjected  to  great  trial  of 
tbeir  confidence  in  divine  protection,  but  let  them 
remember  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord's  presence  is 
constantly  near  them  that  fear  Him,  to  defend  and 
deliver  them  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  but  should  He 
permit  cruel  men  to  take  their  lives,  as  their  faith 
and  hope  are  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  arms  of  mercy 
would  be  extended  to  receive  them  into  glory. 

'  The  Friend." 


For  ' 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SIMCOCK. 

John  Simcock,  a  son  of  John  Simcock  of  Ches 
ter,  well  known  in  the  early  settlement  of  Penn 
sylvania,  as  a  useful  citizen  and  an  eminent  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  was  born  in  or  about  the  year 
1685.  He  was  of  a  steady,  religious  character  in 
his  youth,  and  having  his  heart  set  on  things  above, 
as  of  the  greatest  moment  and  most  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  an  immortal  being,  he  sought  for  a 
companion  in  life,  one  of  like  feelings  with  himself. 
This  he  found  in  Mary  Walln,  a  daughter  of 
Nicholas,  to  whom  he  was  married  early  in  1706, 
and  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  love  and  unity 
for  more  than  sixty-five  years.  Her  religiously- 
minded  parents  had  sought  to  bring  her  up  in  the 
way  of  Truth,  and  as  she  submitted  her  neck  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  they  found  their  earnest  con- 
cern and  prayer  for  her,  in  a  good  degree  answered. 
She  became  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  gospel,  and 
was  a  true  helpmate  to  her  exercised  husband. 

John  Simcock  settled  after  marriage  within  the 
limits  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  where  he  and 
lamily  resided,  until  in  1760  or  about  that  time,  he 
removed  them  to  Kingwood,  New  Jersey.  John 
was  a  man  of  a  quiet,  inoffensive  spirit,  and  although 
a  man  of  few  words,  he  won  the  love  and  esteem 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours;  he  was  servicable  in 
the  church  and  stood  in  the  station  of  elder. 

He  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings 
whilst  favoured  with  ability  of  body,  and  was  con- 
cerned therein  in  patient  waiting  for  the  arising  of 
life.  His  friends  express  the  belief  that  "  he  was 
often  comforted  therein."  He  frequently  said  he 
did  not  attend  meetings  because  others  did,  but 
because  he  found  a  secret  benefit  in  so  doing.  He 
was  a  tender  husband,  affectionate  father  and  kind 
neighbour,  having  a  testimony  against  much  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

He  had  a  large  share  of  afflictions,  under  which 
he  was  very  patient,  and  bore  the  infirmities  at- 
tendant on  old  age,  with  apparent  resignation  of 
mind.  He  several  times  expressed  his  willingness 
to  depart  saying,  that  he  waited  for  his  dissolution, 
and  hoped  he  should  be  patient  until  the  Lord's 
time,  which  was  the  best  time.  He  lost  his  be- 
loved companion  in  1771,  to  whose  memory  he 
prepared  a  suitable  memorial,  after  which  he  still 
lingered  in  faith  and  patience,  until  on  the  23rd  of 
Fourth  month,  1773,  his  dear  Saviour  was  pleased 
to  release  him  from  the  sufferings  of  time,  he  being 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

ZACCIIEUS  DUNN. 

Zaccheus  Dunn  was  born  about  the  year  1696,  of 
parents  who  were  not  in  profession  with  Friends. 
In  early  life  being  favoured  with  the  visitations  of 
Divine  Grace,  he  yielded  thereto,  and  became  cir- 
cumspect in  life,  and  grew  in  religious  experience 
Many  were  the  exercises  of  mind  which  lie  expe- 
rienced, before  he  was  joined  iu  membership  with 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  One  cause  of 
trial  grew  out  of  the  necessity  he  felt  of  attcuding 
week-day  religious  meetings.  He  was,  however,  fa- 
voured with  atreugth  to  become  diligent  herein, 


and  to  be  faithful  in  his  various  religious  duties. 
In  the  year  17 — ,  he  was  married  to  Deborah 
 who  proved  a  valuable  help  to  him  in  his  re- 
ligious exercises  and  conflicts.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  which 
was  exercised  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends. 

As  his  family  increased,  he  was  concerned  to 
bring  his  children  up  in  conformity  with  the  profes- 
sion he  made,  and  was  careful  to  take  as  many  of 
them  to  meeting  with  him  as  could  well  go.  He 
was  very  watchful  over  them  for  good,  was  an  af- 
fectionate husband  and  a  peaceable  neighbour,  being 
indeed  exemplary  in  his  general  conversation. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  although  he  seldom 
appeared  in  the  ministry,  yet  his  friends  thought 
he  grew  more  lively  therein,  apparently  ripening 
for  another  world.  He  lost  his  beloved  wife  in  the 
year  1772,  which  was  no  doubt  a  great  trial  to  him, 
although  he  deemed  his  own  course  nearly  over. 
He  had  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  being  enabled 
to  bear  the  consequent  suffering  with  remarkable 
patience.    Near  his  close  he  was  heard  to  say, 

0  merciful  God,  relieve  me  if  it  please  thee  !  but 

1  must  wait."  Soon  after  this  he  peacefully  de- 
parted, Sixth  month  26th,  1773.  He  was  buried 
at  Pilesgrove,  near  which  place  he  had  resided. 
He  was  aged  about  77  years. 


the  ministry,  but  was  frequent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
gift  in  his  own  and  adjacent  meetings,  where  his 
labours  were  well  received.  His  innocent,  loving 
disposition,  and  his  readiness  to  do  good  to  all,  in 
every  way  he  could,  rendered  him  generally  be- 
loved and  respected  by  his  friends  and  neighbours. 

His  last  illness,  which  was  the  palsy,  was  short. 
After  a  few  days  of  unconsciousness,  he  deceased 
Seventh  month  6th,  1773,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age. 

SAMUEL  SATTERTHWAITE. 

Samuel  Satterthwaite  was  born  within  the  limits 
of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey, 
Seventh  month  26th,  1695,  of  honest  parents,  pro- 
fessing the  Truth.  As  he  grew  up,  through  the 
merciful  visitations  of  Divine  Grace,  and  his  sub- 
mission thereto,  he  became  sober  and  religiously 
exemplary  in  his  life  and  conversation.  He  was  a 
lover  of  meetings  and  a  diligent  attender  thereof. 
He  was  useful  in  Religious  Society,  and  for  many 
years  was  an  approved  elder  of  Chesterfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

In  general  society  he  was  a  good  neighbour,  a 
kind  friend,  and  one  very  careful  not  to  give  a  just 
cause  of  offence  to  any  one.  He  died  Eighth 
month  16th,  1773,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 


ROBERT  JONES. 


Robert  Jones  was  born  in  Denbighshire,  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  about  the  year  1693,  of 
parents  not  professing  the  Truth  as  held  by  us 
Submitting  to  the  cross  of  Christ  he  became  re- 
ligiously inclined,  and  was  in  good  measure  con- 
vinced of  the  religious  principles  held  by  Friends, 
before  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  which  was  about 
the  year  1757.  As  he  continued  faithful  to  the  open- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  on  bis  mind,  he  grew 
in  experience,  and  was  received  into  membership 
in  our  Religious  Society,  and  became  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

After  a  lew  years,  a  gift  of  gospel  ministry  was 
committed  to  him,  his  labours  in  which,  were  sound 
and  edifying.  He  was  blessed  with  a  good  under- 
standing and  sound  judgment,  and  being  a  friend 
to  good  order  and  discipline,  whilst  his  own  con- 
versation was  exemplary,  enforcing  and  uphold- 
ing his  labours,he  was  very  serviceable  in  thechurch. 
His  place  of  residence  was  remote  from  the  meet- 
ing-house, yet  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  his 
infirmities  of  body  reudered  it  difficult  and  painful 
for  him  to  attend,  he  was  often  found  there  with 
his  friends.  Thus  he  manifested  that  the  love 
which  he  felt  for  them  in  his  youth,  continued  un- 
abated to  the  last. 

He  departed  this  life,  Sixth  month  24th,  1773, 
being  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

DANIEL  MORGAN. 

Daniel  Morgan  was  born  in  Moyamensing,  near 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1691.  Whilst 
still  young,  his  parents  removed  into  Gwynedd,  then 
just  being  settled,  where  he  was  strictly  edu 
cated  in  christian  conformity  to  the  principles  of 
Truth.  As  he  grew  iu  years  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  becoming  for  himself  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ward operations  of  Divine  Grace.  Being  favoured 
to  experience  them,  and  being  faithfully  obedient 
thereto,  he  came  to  attain  to  a  good  degree  of 
growth  iu  righteousuess,  and  attained  the  station 
of  a  Father  iu  the  church.  He  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry,  and  felt  himself  constrained  to  en- 
courage others  to  faithfulness  in  the  improvement 
of  their  talents,  that  when  time  to  them  should 
terminate,  they  might  receive  the  answer  of  well 
done. 

He  was  not  called  to  travel  much  in  the  work  of 


ELIZABETH  WOOL  MAN. 

Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Burr,  of  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  was  born 
there  in  the  year  1695.  Her  valuable  and  religiously 
concerned  parents  gave  her  a  religiously  guarded 
education,  and  through  submission  to  the  gracious 
visitations  of  her  heavenly  Father's  love,  she  was 
strengthened  to  live  a  self-denying,  exemplary  life, 
even  in  her  young  days.  In  the  year  1714,  she 
was  married  to  Samuel  Woolman,  to  whom  she 
proved  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  true  helpmate  in 
every  thing  appertaining  to  life  and  salvation.  As 
a  wife  and  a  widow  she  was  alike  exemplary,  and 
few  have  exceeded  her  in  religious  care  over  her 
children.  She  laboured  earnestly  for  thtir  spiritual 
good,  restraining  them  from  participating  in  the 
follies  and  vanities  of  childhood,  and  causing  them 
frequently  to  read  the  holy  scriptures,  and  other 
religious  books.  She  often  in  a  prudent  and  be- 
coming manner,  gave  them  wholesome  advice  and 
admonition.  Of  the  good  result  of  her  labours 
with  them,  we  may  see  some  trace  in  the  journal  of 
her  son  John,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  her  chil- 
dren, were  in  good  measure  obedient  to  that  Di- 
vine Grace,  whose  seasoning  virtue  they  saw  so 
beautifully  exemplified  iu  the  conduct  of  their  pa 
rent. 

Elizabeth  was  a  good  neighbour,  a  woman  given 
to  hospitality,  whose  house  and  heart  were  open  to 
entertain  her  friends.  She  was  of  good  service  in 
the  church,  being  long  an  overseer  of  Rancocas 
Particular  Meeting,  and  an  elder  of  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  freely  contributed  of  her 
means  towards  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings,  in  which  she  was 
concerned  to  wait  in  reverence  and  patience  upon 
the  Gracious  Helper  of  Israel  for  the  arising  of 
his  pure  influence  on  her  mind,  this  she  ever  found 
the  best  preparation  for  a  proper  discharge  of  every 
religious  duty.  In  her  last  illness  she  was  con 
tented  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  her  blessed 
heavenly  Father,  waiting  until  he  should  release 
her  from  her  afflicted  body.  She  departed  this 
life,  Ninth  mouth  8th,  1773,  aged  about  78  years. 


Ingratitude  is  a  crime  so  shameful,  that  the  man 
was  never  yet  found,  who  would  acknowledge  him 
self  guilty  of  it. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Right  Views  of  this  Life. — We  are  placed  here 
on  earth  only  for  a  season  :  like  travellers  at  an 
inn,  we  are  permitted  to  take  shelter  for  a  night  in 
this  frail  habitation : — it  is  a  strange  place,  and 
has  but  temporary  and  middling  accommodations; 
and  all  the  comfort  it  affords,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
abundance,  which  we  have  to  expect  will  be  dealt 
to  us  in  our  Father's  mansion,  our  heavenly  home. 
None  of  those  numerous  objects  which  we  see  around, 
rightly  belong  to  us ;  they  are  not  our  property 
strictly  speaking;  but  are  lent  to  us  for  the  supply 
of  our  necessities,  for  our  comfort,  for  the  right 
enjoyment  of  them.  I  have  often  wished  that  this 
view  of  life  might  occasionally  occupy  our  minds. 
Let  us  consider  what  would  be  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  taking  such  a  view  of  life  as  I  have 
ventured  to  point  out.  Let  us  see  what  ought 
properly  to  follow,  from  the  establishment  of  such 
a  principle  as  this,  that  the  earth  we  inhabit  is  not 
our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims  and  wanderers 
upon  the  face  of  it,  that  none  of  those  things  which 
our  senses  can  perceive,  are  our  own ;  but  that  we 
are  only  for  a  time  permitted  the  use  of  them  :  how 
could  we,  with  this  principle  in  our  sight,  abuse 
those  innumerable  blessings,  which  the  great  Giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow ; — how  could  we  do  otherwise  than  apply 
all  those  natural  things,  which  are  in  mercy  pro- 
vided for  us,  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Then  among  many  other  good  effects 
there  would  be  no  servile  and  degrading  obedience 
to  custom  and  fashion ;  but  such  simplicity  in  our 
way  of  living,  such  denial  of  whatever  is  super- 
fluous, expensive,  useless,  or  productive  of  injury 
to  the  mind,  as  is  now  scarcely  thought  of  or  un- 
derstood.— John  Barclay. 

An  aspiring,  lofty,  domineering  Spirit. — This 
spirit  must  be  kept  out  from  among  you ;  this  aspir- 
ing spirit,  this  lofty  ruling  spirit,  which  loves  to  be 
great,  which  loves  to  have  dominion,  which  would 
exalt  itself,  because  of  the  gifts  it  has  received,  and 
would  bring  others  into  subjection;  this  spirit  must 
be  subdued  amongst  Christ's  disciples,  or  it  will 
ruin  all.  The  Lord  gives  grace  and  knowledge  for 
another  end  than  for  men  to  take  upon  them  to  be 
great,  and  rule  over  others  because  of  it.  And  he 
that,  because  of  this,  thinks  himself  fit  to  rule  over 
men's  consciences,  and  to  make  them  bow  to  what 
he  knows  or  takes  to  be  truth,  he  loseth  his 
own  life  hereby ;  and  so  far  as  he  prevails  upon 
others,  he  doth  but  destroy  their  life  too.  For  it 
ia  not  so  much  speaking  true  things  that  doeth 
good,  as  speaking  them  from  the  pure,  and  con- 
veying them  to  to  the  pure :  for  the  life  runs  along 
from  the  vessel  of  life  in  one,  into  the  vessel  of  life 
in  another;  and  the  words  (though  ever  so  true) 
cannot  convey  life  to  another,  but  as  the  living 
vessel  opens  in  the  one,  and  is  opened  in  the  other. 
— Isaac  Peninaton. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Mahogany. 

Perhaps  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  English 
language  which  is  more  truly  a  household  word 
than  the  one  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Under  the  domestic  roof  nearly  all  our  sur- 
roundings are  of  mahogany;  our  book-cases, 
tables,  chairs,  desks,  sideboards,  sofas,  musical  in- 
struments, and  for  the  most  part  our  bedsteads,  are 
made  of  this  material,  and  the  use  of  it  is  so  gene- 
ral that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  furnished 
house  without  the  appliances  of  mahogany  furni- 
ture. Yet,  though  the  material  is  so  common, 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  us  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  whence  it  is  all  derived,  and 
to  what  sources  and  industrial  agencies  it  is  owin^. 


It  may  not  be  unprofitable,  therefore,  and  it  will 
be  far  from  uninteresting,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  a  mahogany  trunk,  from  its  growth 
in  the  untrodden  forest,  where  its  umbrageous 
limbs  may  yield  a  shelter  to  the  panther  and  the 
wild  boar,  to  its  arrival  in  merry  England,  where, 
in  polished  state,  it  is  of  course  expected  to 
groan  under  the  weight  of  John  Bull's  good 
cheer. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  mahogany,  differing 
in  an  almost  fabulous  ratio  in  value.  Thus,  the 
African  mahogany,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the 
districts  of  Senegal,  and  is  shipped  to  this  country 
from  Sierra  Leone,  is  of  comparatively  small  value, 
owing  to  its  liability  to  warp  into  ungainly  shapes; 
the  wood  is  hard  and  of  close  texture,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  characteristic  failing,  it  is  never 
used  for  purposes  of  ornament,  and  is  chiefly  in 
demand  for  the  construction  of  articles  of  small 
expense  and  great  strength,  such  as  engine-frames, 
gun-carriages,  mangles,  etc.  Other  kinds  are  found 
in  the  East  Indies ;  but  very  little  mahogany  of 
oriental  growth  comes  to  this  country,  save  in  the 
shape  of  manufactured  articles.  Of  the  mahogany 
which  is  brought  to  these  islands,  by  far  the  major 
portion  is  felled  in  the  forests  on  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras, a  province  of  Mexico,  where  it  grows  in  vast 
quantities,  rarely  in  groves  or  even  in  groups  of 
trees,  but  mingled  with  other  forest  timber  and 
surrounded  with  dense  scrub  and  underwood,  ut- 
terly impenetrable  by  the  ordinary  traveller.  The 
tree  is  a  grand  and  magnificent  object,  having 
enormous  branches  of  solid  timber,  and  sometimes 
reaching  to  an  enormous  height;  but,  unlike  most 
of  the  tropical  trees,  it  seems  to  have  no  special 
partiality  for  any  particular  locality.  The  seeds 
are  winged,  and  are  carried  in  all  directions  by 
the  wind,  and  it  would  seem  that  wherever  they 
drop,  they  take  kindly  to  the  soil  and  flourish; 
thus  they  grow  luxuriantly  in  low  marshy  grounds, 
or  in  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  and  they  are  found  also 
flourishing  on  rocks  apparently  bare  of  soil,  and 
sending  their  roots  deep  into  the  stony  fissures, 
which  they  widen  and  rend  asunder  by  the  slow 
force  of  their  expansion. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  different  value  of 
the  wood  is  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the 
locality  where  it  grows  :  that  which  takes  root  on 
a  fat  or  wet  soil  is  soft,  even-grained,  pale  and  po- 
rous, and  is  of  the  lowest  value,  while  that  which 
grows  without  moisture,  save  what  it  derives  from 
the  atmosphere,  is  hard,  figured,  knotty,  and  in- 
voluted in  grain,  and  densely  close  in  texture,  as 
well  as  of  a  deep  rich  colour.  The  difference  in 
value  between  the  two  kinds  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact,  that  for  the  best  sort  pianoforte-makers 
have  been  known  to  give  as  much  as  £200  per 
cubic  yard,  while  the  same  quantity  of  the  com- 
moner kind  would  be  well  sold  for  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  The  more  valuable  kind  is,  however, 
rarely  used  in  the  mass,  but  is  cut  up  into  veneers  to 
form  the  polished  surfaces  of  fine  cabinet  work. 
Of  these  finer  sorts,  known  in  the  market  under 
the  name  of  Spanish  mahogany,  the  larger  portion 
comes  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cuba  and 
St.  Domingo.  Formerly  large  quantities  came  to 
England  from  Jamaica,  but  the  supply  from  thence 
has  nearly  ceased,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
stock;  the  Jamaica  mahogany  was  much  prized, 
and  is  said  still  to  command  the  highest  biddings. 
No  attempts  have  ever  been  made,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware  of,  to  establish  mahogany  plantations ;  as 
the  tree  takes  two  hundred  years  to  grow  bafore 
it  is  accounted  fit  for  felling,  we  need  not  wonder  if 
it  has  been  neglected  by  the  planter.  The  use  of 
mahogany  with  us  is  comparatively  recent ;  for  al- 
though the  beauty  of  the  wood  was  recognised  in  Sir 


Walter  Kaleigh's  time,  by  his  ship  carpenter  while 
lying  off  Trinidad,  in  1595,  it  was  not  brought 
into  notice  in  England  until  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Dr.  Gibbons,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  exhibited  to  his  friends  the  first  ar- 
ticles of  English  domestic  furniture  manufactured 
from  it. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  get  out  our  logs  of  ma- 
hogany from  the  depths  of  the  Honduras  forest. 
The  work  is  done  by  gangs  of  men,  who  may  be 
either  slaves  or  free  labourers,  or  the  gang  may 
consist  of  both  working  together.  They  are  all 
under  the  control  of  a  captain,  and  they  number 
among  them  a  mahogany  huntsman,  the  nature  of 
whose  peculiar  function  will  presently  appear.  The 
number  of  the  whole  gang  can  be  hardly  less  than 
five-aud-twenty,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  as  many 
as  fifty.  The  work  always  commences  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  it  is  the  huntsman  who  inaugurates 
the  proceedings.  It  is  his  business  to  hunt  out  trees, 
which  must  be  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
river — the  nearer  the  better — and  which  it  will  pay 
to  cut  down.  The  woods,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, being  impenetrable  to  travellers,  he  sets 
out  on  his  mission  armed  with  a  manchet,  a  kind 
of  ponderous  cutlass  formed  for  delivering  power- 
ful blows ;  with  this  instrument  he  carves  every 
step  of  his  way  through  the  bushy  and  tangled 
underwood,  until  he  arrives  at  some  elevated  point. 
Here  he  ascends  a  tree  and  looks  out  for  mahogany 
wood ;  he  knows  it  instantly  at  sight,  because  in 
this  month  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  of  a  brilliant 
orange  colour,  and  he  can  trace  the  well-known 
hue  over  a  large  expanse  of  forest  many  miles  in 
extent.  He  takes  a  very  careful  survey  and  forms 
a  scheme  of  operations,  contriving  to  plan  as  much 
work  and  no  more,  as  can  be  accomplished  during 
the  season.  Having  marked  down  his  prey,  which 
will  consist  of  a  number  of  trees  standing  pretty 
nearly  together,  if  he  can  so  manage  it — though 
he  will  not  scruple  to  take  in  a  promising  trunk  at 
a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the  rest — his  next 
course  is  to  cut  his  way  to  them.  While  chopping 
away  at  this  work,  he  sometimes  discovers  that 
the  huntsman  belonging  to  some  rival  gang  has 
marked  the  same  prey,  and  is  hewing  his  way  to 
it  from  some  other  point  of  observation.  In  this  case, 
the  race  and  the  strife  become  desperate  :  Pom- 
pey  on  this  side,  hews  and  chops,  and  toils,  and 
sweats,  yelling  at  his  labour  like  a  madman;  while 
Sambo,  on  that  side,  sweats  and  toils,  and  chops 
and  hews,  and  responds  with  yells  just  as  frantic 
and  more  defiant.  It  is  a  pretty  pair  of  black 
babes  in  the  wood,  brandishing  their  gleaming 
weapons,  not  at  each  other,  but  at  the  stubborn 
bush  which  keeps  them  asunder.  This  energetic 
warfare,  however,  leads  to  no  bloodshed — -only  to 
excessive  perspiration.  As,  among  whalers,  the 
first  harpoon  into  the  blubber  secures  the  whale,  so 
anions;  mahogany  hunters,  the  first  manchet  that 
severs  the  bark  secures  the  trunk. 

Having  marked  down  his  prey,  and  set  his  brand 
upon  them,  the  huntsman  returns  to  the  captain 
and  reports  progress.  The  captain  summons  his 
gang,  and,  following  in  the  track  made  by  the 
huntsman,  the  felling  of  the  trees  immediately 
commences.  This  is  anything  but  a  summary 
operation.  In  the  first  place,  the  tree  is  not  cut 
down  near  the  root,  like  a  British  oak,  but  is  sev- 
ered at  the  height  of  some  ten  or  more  feet  from 
the  ground ;  the  reason  of  this  being,  probably, 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  having  a  coarse 
grain  which  is  exceedingly  porous  and  soft,  is  as 
likely  to  sink  as  to  swim  when  it  gets  into  the 
water,  and  is  in  other  respects  valueless.  A  stage 
has  therefore  to  be  erected  round  each  tree  with  an 
opening  on  one  side  for  the  fall.    Though  felling  in 
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this  maimer  is  evidently  most  perilous,  yet  a  fatal 
accident  rarely  happens,  and  the  trees  are  felled  in 
less  time  than  would  be  imagined  possible.  After 
the  felling  comes  the  lopping  and  clearing,  which 
is  done  at  more  leisure  by  one  section  of  the  gang, 
while  the  others  are  differently  employed ;  the 
branches,  it  may  be  observed,  yield  better  timber 
than  the  trunk,  their  wood  being  of  much  closer 
grain  and  more  richly  figured,  though  the  trunk, 
from  its  greater  mass,  is  invariably  of  most  value. 
While  the  loppers  are  busy  with  their  axes,  the  rest 
of  the  gang  are  engaged  in  the  onerous  labour  of 
cutting  an  open  and  practicable  road  through  the 
dense  forest  for  the  transport  of  the  logs  to  the 
river's  brink.  This  forms  by  far  the  most  weari- 
some part  of  their  labour,  and  generally  oc- 
cupies them  for  several  months.  Before  they  be- 
gin, they  build  themselves  comfortable  habitations 
by  the  river  side,  and  during  the  felling  season 
the  several  mahogany  works  form  so  many  villa- 
ges on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  all  of  which  are 
destined  to  disappear  when  the  season  comes  to  a 
close. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


LITTLE  THINGS. 
Scorn  not  the  slightest  word  or  deed, 

Nor  deem  it  void  of  power  ; 
There's  fruit  in  each  wind-wafted  seed, 

Waiting  its  natal  hour. 

A  whispered  word  may  touch  the  heart, 

And  call  it  back  to  life  ; 
A  look  of  love  bid  sin  depart, 

And  still  unhoty  strife. 

No  act  falls  fruitless;  none  can  tell 
How  vast  its  power  may  be, 

Nor  what  results  enfolded  dwell 
Within  it,  silently. 

Work,  and  despair  not;  give  thy  mite, 

Nor  care  how  small  it  be ; 
God  is  with  all  that  serve  the  right, 

The  holy,  true,  and  free ! 


Selected. 


Robbing  tbe  Hermit, 

In  wandering  around  the  top  of  Mt.  Tabor,  we 
found  an  old  hermit  who  had  been  here  several 
years.  He  wore  a  frock-dress,  a  cap,  and  long 
white  beard,  spoke  Italian,  and  lived  in  a  part  of 
a  ruin  under  ground.  Originally  from  Russia,  he 
had  shortly  after  his  arrival  taken  up  his  lodgings 
here,  and  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Bedouins, 
who  searched  his  premises  for  money  and  robbed 
him  of  everything  he  had,  scarcely  sparing  his 
beard,  and  leaving  him  to  endure  the  cold  without 
any  thing  to  cover  him  but  the  leaves.  I  think  he 
said  that  three  days  afterwards,  the  Arabs  re- 
turned, bringing  everything  back,  laying  them  at 
his  feet,  and  asking  his  blessing.  They  had  been 
attacked  by  a  disease  soon  after  the  robbery,  and, 
attributing  it  to  their  treatment  of  the  old  hermit, 
they  restored  not  only  what  they  had  taken,  but 
also  brought  provisions,  with  which  they  continue 
to  furnish  him  up  to  the  present  time,  all  esteeming 
him  as  a  prophet. 

Before  leaving,  wo  offered  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
ney to  the  hermit,  who  had  taken  pains  to  attend 
us  and  exhibit  some  places  which  in  his  long  and 
lonely  walks  he  had  discovered  ;  but  he  declined. 
"  Why  should  1  take  money  to  tempt  these  wild 
men  to  rob  me?"  Our  guide  kissed  his  hand  with 
much  reverence,  and  we  parted  from  him. — From 
Osborne's  Palestine,  Vast  and  Present. 

The  foregoing  story  of  society  in  a  primitive 
condition,  shows  with  great  plainness  the  connection 
between  riches  and  the  sword.  The  subject  being 
brought  into  microscopic  proportions;  that  those 
who  heap  together  riches  are  tempted  to  defend 
them  with  the  .sword.  C. 


The  True  Teaching  of  the  Heavenly  Anointing. 
— However  we  may  be  disposed  to  cherish  christian 
charity  one  towards  another,  as  religious  profes- 
sors, yet  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  whenever  the 
principles  of  our  religious  society  are  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, they  will  always  be  found  striking  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  upon  which  most  other  denomina- 
tions are  feeding;  and  this  must  and  will  be  the 
case,  so  long  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the 
people  are  paid  for  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
ces, and  are  trained  up  for  them.  I  am  far  from 
asserting,  that  there  are  not  individuals  of  other 
societies,  who  are  truly  called  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  who  are  labouring  in  the 
noble  cause  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives ; 
but  I  do  fear  that  the  number  of  these  is  compara- 
tively small :  and  it  is  my  belief,  that  if  no  money 
was  permitted  to  circulate  in  connection  with  the 
outward  performance  of  any  religious  service,  the 
religion  of  Jesus  would  soon  shake  off  the  defile- 
ments with  which  it  has  been  sullied,  and  again 
shine  forth  in  primitive  purity  and  lustre,  "  clear 
as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible"  to  sin 
and  iniquity,  "  as  an  army  with  banners."  Oh ! 
that  men  would  come  to  that  true  teaching  of  the 
heavenly  anointing  within  them,  which  would 
abide  in  them  and  teach  them  all  things ;  and 
which  is  Truth  itself  and  no  lie.  Then  would 
they  be  sensible,  that  they  needed  no  man  to  teach 
them ;  for  teachings  of  man  would  be  to  them  as 
that  water,  of  which  "  whosoever  drinketh,  shall 
thirst  again;"  but  when  they  have  tasted  of  the 
water  given  them  by  the  Prince  of  life  himself, 
which  should  be  in  them  "  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  unto  everlasting  life,"  "  whosoever  drinketh 
of  this,  shall  never  thirst." — Daniel  Wheeler. 

Our  Saviour  indicates  a  signal  characteristic  of 
himself,  when  he  says,  "  And  Hay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep.'1'1  But  this  same  mark  should  be 
found  upon  all  his  disciples.  The  circumstances 
are  different,  as  the  persons  are  too  :  but,  in  either 
case,  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  one's  self  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  man.  With  us,  it  may  not  be  the  ac- 
tual suffering  of  death,  as  it  was  with  our  Lord; 
but  that  we  may  truly  follow  him,  and  do  what 
we  can  for  the  good  of  others,  we  must  hold  life, 
with  all  its  endearments,  subject  to  any  call  of 
sacrifice  that  may  be  made  upon  us;  and  actually 
give  up,  from  day  to  day,  just  as  much  of  the  pres- 
ent life,  its  pleasures  or  its  interests,  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  render  the  best  possible 
service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  have  tbe 
privilege  of  daily  martyrdom,  to  be  followed  by  its 
honours  and  blessedness,  in  whatsoever  circumstan- 
ces we  may  be  placed  ;  how  much  of  the  sufferings 
that  sometimes  accompany  the  spirit  and  the  act, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  to  inquire. 

Again  :  Christ  says,  "  1  have  jiouer  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  We 
have  not  such  power  in  our  own  hands  ;  but  our 
Lord  holds  it  for  us,  so  that  our  portion  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  world,  aud  of  the  powers  of  evil, 
just  as  his  was  ;  aud  as  in  his  case  he  did  resume 
more  than  he  laid  down,  so  wiil  be  given  to  us,  by 
his  Almighty  hand,  more  than  any  creature  has 
to  surrender  for  the  highest  objects  of  his  existence. 
— Late  Paper. 


A  Christian  Exliortation  for  our  Youth. — Very 
great  is  the  dauger  when  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced are  proud  and  opinionated.  This  naturally 
raises  them  above  instruction,  putting  them  out  of 
the  way  of  being  truly  profitable,  cither  to  them- 
selves or  others.  Such,  unless  their  hearts  are 
mercifully  turned  by  a  supernatural  power,  are 
never  likely  to  be  (it  for  governing  families,  or  to 


act  as  members  in  the  church  of  God.  Seeing, 
unless  their  unmortified  wills  and  tempers  are  sub- 
mitted to,  however  unreasonable,  they  will  break  the 
peace  of  society,  and  violate  the  wholesome  order 
thereof,  being  like  the  unsubjected  bulls  of  Bashan. 
Therefore,  in  much  affection  and  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  tender  youth,  I  would  caution  and  warn 
them  carefully  to  avoid  the  company  and  conver- 
sation of  such,  though  under  the  same  profession, 
who  disregard  their  parents  and  those  who  have 
the  rule  over  them  ;  who  slight  or  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  their  betters,  such  as  ministers  and  el- 
ders, &c.,  or  of  the  Christian  advices  frequently 
given  forth  by  the  Yearly  and  other  meetings,  or 
of  the  wholesome  discipline  established  amongst 
us  as  a  people  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth. — John 
Griffith.  _ 

For  «  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  a  monthly  report 
of  one  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia, supported  by  the  liberality  of  its  citizens, 
gives  some  idea  of  tbe  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion to  which  little  children  are  often  exposed,  and 
from  which  the  effort  is  making  to  rescue  them  by 
the  humane.  "  The  Union  School  and  Children's 
Home,"  which  is  the  institution  alluded  to,  has  often 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  of  from 
six  months  to  six  years  of  age,  within  its  walls. 
Probably  the  notice  may  interest  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend." 

"  One  or  two  cases  may  be  cited  for  the  benefit  of 
those  managers,  who  not  being  members  of  this 
committee,  are  not  brought  so  closely  in  contact 
with  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  moral  pestilence.  Three 
children  of  two  and  a  half,  five  and  seven  years, 
were  brought  by  the  officers  ;  their  mother  charged 
with  being  a  habitual  drunkard,  had  been  committed 
to  prison,  and  on  the  same  day  the  corpse  of  her 
infant  was  removed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
from  the  miserable  room  in  which  she  lived.  Bight 
families  were  in  the  house,  all  of  whom  were  col- 
oured, and  the  sad,  pale  face  of  the  eldest  little 
girl,  looked  as  though  a  long  life-time  of  sorrow 
had  cast  its  shadow  over  her  youthful  brow.  Two 
others  were  brought  by  the  same  officers,  one  an 
infant  of  scarcely  a  year  old,  the  mother  in  the 
station  house,  committed  for  drunkenness,  alike  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  her  children,  or  their 
removal  from  her.  Still  another,  a  girl  of  seven 
years.  Mother  in  prison.  Father  in  the  army. 
And  yet  another,  a  little  motherless  boy,  whose  in- 
temperate father  had  enlisted  in  one  of  the  regi- 
ments, now  recruiting  in  this  city,  and  for  weeks 
this  little  boy  had  had  no  home  but  the  soldiers 
barracks  :  they  were  ordered  out  to  camp,  but  the 
father  was  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as  company 
after  company  marched  away,  the  little  fellow  was 
left  alone,  until  an  officer  of  the  regiment  saw  him, 
and  had  him  sent  to  our  Home.  Such  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  cases  that  are  constantly  brought  to 
the  notice  of  jour  committee,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  no  member  of  it,  who  has  ever  listened  to  the 
thrilling  lectures  of  Johu  B.  Gough,  could  fail  to 
realize,  that  they  are  not  over-wrought  pictures, 
but  faithful  delineations  of  sad  realities.  Stop 
this  great  evil,  and  our  Home  would  almost  be 
tcnantless. 

"  The  bright  side  of  the  picture.  On  last  com- 
mittee day,  a  lady  came  to  the  Home,  bringing 
with  her  a  nice  looking-girl,  whom  some  of  the 
managers  took  to  be  her  daughter,  but  she  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  inmates  of  the  Institution, 
she  had  served  out  her  apprenticeship,  received  her 
ten  dollars,  and  still  finds  a  good  home  with  her, 
who  for  ten  years,  has  been  her  kind  guardian." 

Spiritual  sloth,  leads  to  spiritual  poverty. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Extracted. 

The  Trials  of  a  Housekeeper. 

"  Thou  art  wise  if  tbou  beat  off  petty  troubles,  nor 
suffer  their  sting  to  fret  thee.  Thou  art  wise  and  shall 
find  comfort  if  thou  study  thy  pleasures  in  trifles,  for 
slender  joys  oft  repeated  fall  like  sunshine  on  the  heart." 

The  Trials  of  a  Housekeeper  ! — Where  is  the 
mother  or  mistress  of  a  family,  who  does  not  un- 
derstand full  well  the  meaning  of  these  emphatic 
words?  as  they  meet  her  eye,  a  dim  shadowy  re- 
collection comes  before  the  mental  vision,  each  of 
which  awakens  something  of  the  uneasiness  which 
their  presence  originally  occasioned.  The  terms 
are  in  every  ones  mouth,  and  dull  indeed  must  the 
ear  be  that  does  not  hear  them  daily  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  life.  But  what  are  those  trials  that 
thus  afflict  one  portion  of  the  human  family  par- 
ticularly !  not  surely  the  loss  of  health,  or  repu- 
tation, or  friends ;  nor  sickness  nor  death ;  for 
these  are  incidental  to  every  rank  and  station, 
while  the  vexations  to  which  we  refer  seem  to 
be  confined  to  one  particular  condition.  What, 
then,  are  the  influences  which  too  frequently  trans- 
form the  cheerful,  good  humoured  bride  into  the 
peevish,  fretful,  discontented  wife  or  mother  ?  That 
they  are  usually  trifles  in  themselves  may  readily 
be  conceded,  but  that  they  are  therefore  unworthy 
of  regard  and  sympathy  does  not  by  any  means 
follow. 

"  The  deepest  wretchedness  of  life  is  continuance 
of  petty  pains;"  and  none  but  the  uninitiated  can 
doubt  that  the  mistress  of  a  family  is  constantly 
exposed  to  trifling  annoyances,  which  are  in  reality 
more  difficult  to  bear,  than  serious  afflictions.  How 
often  where  we  see  overwhelming  reverses  borne 
with  fortitude  and  equanimity,  does  the  temper 
give  way  before  those  petty  inconveniences  which 
are  involved  in  the  very  existence  of  the  social  re- 
lations. How  often  do  we  see  the  woman  who  can 
stand  by  the  dying  bed  of  a  parent,  a  companion, 
or  a  child,  with  the  calmness  of  christian  submis- 
sion ;  who  can  bear  the  unwonted  privations  and 
humiliations  of  poverty  without  a  murmur;  yet 
suffer  herself  and  all  around  her  to  be  made 
thoroughly  uncomfortable,  by  one  of  those  trivial 
accidents  to  which  she  is  liable  in  the  management 
of  her  domestic  affairs :  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
true,  that  those  great  events  that  form  eras  in  the 
history  of  woman,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  her 
character,  or  the  equability  of  her  temper.  Never 
until  she  has  been  tried  as  a  housekeeper,  is  the 
worth  of  her  character  or  its  deficiencies  fairly 
tested. 

It  is  because  we  have  not  learned  to  seek  strength 
from  above  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  that 
the  formidable  trials  obtain  so  much  power  over 
our  happiness  and  usefulness;  we  feel  that  grace 
alone  can  enable  us  to  bear  great  afflictions,  but  do 
not  expect  it  on  those  small  occasions,  which  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  which  more  than  any 
other,  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  domestic 
happiness  or  misery.  We  have  called  these  small 
occasions,  they  are  so  in  their  nature,  but  not  in 
their  consequences. 

Whatever  mars  the  happiness  of  a  family,  what- 
ever affects  injuriously  the  temper  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  children,  or  domestics,  possesses  an  im- 
portance, which  we  cannot  adequately  estimate  : 
and  what  more  likely  to  do  this,  than  frequent 
ebullitions  of  anger,  frequent  parcxysms  of  fretful- 
ness  and  impatience  in  her  to  whom  they  look  for 
guidance  and  instruction  ?  Long  after  she  has 
forgotten  the  feeling  and  the  circumstances  that 
called  it  forth,  the  fatal  influence  is  operating  on 
those  ductile  minds,  and  preparing  thein  for  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  scenes  in  future  ages.  We 
talk  of  the  commencement  and  finishing  cf  the 


education  of  our  children, — as  if  this  education 
were  not  commenced  with  the  first  dawn  of  infant 
intellect,  progressing  ever  since  without  one  mo- 
ment's intermission.  The  mother  is  herself  the  first 
book  read  by  her  child  ;  and  what  it  sees  there, 
will  certainly  be  copied  in  his  heart  and  in  his  life. 
Her  character  and  deportment,  more  than  any  or 
all  other  influences,  are  educating  her  children ; 
and  happy  is  it  for  society,  when  the  lessons  daily 
learned  from  her  are  such  as  may  safely  influence 
their  conduct  and  conversation.  But  may  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that  example  rather  than  precept,  is 
to  form  the  character  of  those  committed  to  our 
charge.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  expect  that  the 
formal  calculations  of  sweetness  and  patience  will 
make  our  children  amiable  and  forbearing,  when 
they  see  us  irritated  by  trifles  and  thrown  off  our 
guard  by  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life.  Woman,  as 
the  centre  of  the  domestic  circle,  should  diffuse 
sunshine  and  warmth  through  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  home. 

But  if  she,  who  should  be  the  guardian  genius 
of  that  hallowed  spot,  meets  her  husband  with  re- 
pinings,  and  it  may  be  with  reproaches,  instead  of 
cheerful  words  and  kind  welcome ;  if  her  face 
wear  habitually  a  wintry  frown,  instead  of  the 
light  smile  which  won  his  heart,  what  hope  of  hap- 
piness remains  for  him  on  earth  ?  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility restsupon  the  wife  under  such  circumstances; 
and  should  the  husband  of  her  love  make  ship- 
wreck of  hope,  of  honour  and  happiness, — should 
he  fly  for  solace  away  from  home;  would  not  con- 
science whisper,  thou  art  the  cause  of  his  undoing? 
How  many  good  and  noble  qualities  have  we  seen 
obscured  by  the  indulgence  of  habitual  fretfulness, 
while  the  unconscious  victim  of  this  miserable  pro- 
pensity, imagined  herself  the  most  blameless  and 
unfortunate  of  human  beings !  Beauty,  wit,  ge- 
nius, learning,  what  are  they  all  when  combined 
with  this  unlovely  and  uncomfortable  trait  of  char- 
acter. Dear  young  Friends,  we  entreat  you  to  earn 
the  appellation  of  amiable,  good-tempered  women, 
not  by  the  display  of  that  hollow  courtesy  which  is 
reserved  for  public  occasions,  to  advance  your  own 
selfish  ends,  but  by  the  constant  practice  of  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  in  the  domestic  circle.  Cul- 
tivate at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
self-denial,  in  your  intercourse  with  others,  for  de- 
pend upon  it,  if  as  young  woman,  you  do  not  learn 
to  subdue  your  own  will,  and  consult  the  happiness 
of  those  around  you,  you  will  be  miserable.  There 
is  no  magic  influence,  to  convert  the  selfish  daughter 
into  the  patient  devoted  mother,  or  the  careless 
young  girl  into  the  disinterested  woman.  Nothing 
but  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  enable  you 
to  overcome  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  human 
heart ;  and  without  this,  every  effort  will  be  to  a 
great  degree,  unavailing. 

There  must  be  a  new  principle  implanted  within 
us,  ere  we  can  bear  with  patience  the  trials  of  life, 
or  cheerfully  yield  our  own  will  to  that  of  another. 

Everything  in  the  education  of  woman  should 
be  to  develope  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
renunciation.  This  spirit  can  never  be  too  much 
cultivated  by  our  sex,  because  by  it  "  our  highest 
triumphs  are  to  be  achieved."  and  it  bears  with  "it 
as  it  is  vanquished  or  victorious,"  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  true  mission  of  woman  to  ex- 
hibit to  mankind  the  moral  beauty  of  that  love, 
which  seeketh  not  her  own  but  the  good  of  others, 
and  finds  its  own  highest  honour  and  happiness  in 
so  doing. 

In  this  limited,  but  important  sphere  she  will  be 
one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  agents  of  her 
Heavenly  Father's  work  of  man's  renovation,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  shall  arise  and  call  her 
blessed. 


Our  balking  influence,  or  that  which  tends  to 
bring  religion  into  discredit. — A  great  portion  of 
mankind  seem  to  have  no  time  to  spare  for  salva- 
tion— business,  business — money,  money — are  the 
main  objects  of  their  desire.  Where  then  are 
found  among  such  professing  christians,  the  salt  of 
the  earth — the  lights  of  the  world?  What  light 
or  example  does  the  devotee  to  this  world  afford  to 
the  rising  generation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  his 
spirit,  in  his  conduct,  in  his  language,  in  his  coun- 
tenance,  that  draws  and  invites  to  Christ,  and  tells 
the  youthful  beholder,  that  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  and  the  glory  of  his  Creator,  are  the  great 
purposes  to  which  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and 
the  strength  of  his  body  should  be  devoted,  above 
everything  else  ?  Is  he  leading  him  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness,  and  contributing  to  make  him,  as 
he  rises  in  life,  a  valuable  citizen,  a  spiritual  chris- 
tian, that  he  may  become  a  leader  and  instructor 
of  others  in  the  same  path?  No  such  thing.  His 
practice,  his  carnal  doctrines,  his  slavery  to  the 
world,  tend  to  drive  others  from  religion,  and  to 
bring  it  into  discredit. —  The  Pursuit  of  Riclies. 

An  Interesting  Relic. — Dr.  Perkins  exhibited 
at  the  missionary  meeting  at  London,  recently,  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  found  in 
Persia,  which  was  seven  hundred  years  old.  It 
was  written  in  the  ancient  Syriac  language,  (the 
same  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  when  on  earth,)  upon 
parchment,  with  a  reed  for  a  pen.  Of  course  the 
volume  was  bulky,  though  not  as  large  as  we  should 
suppose  a  Testament  made  in  that  way  would  be. 
It  was  not  thicker  than  a  Webster's  unabridged, 
and  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  large.  Dr.  Per- 
kins found  three  or  four  copies  of  the  Testament 
in  this  form  in  that  country,  which  were,  if  we  un- 
derstood him,  the  only  written  language  that  the 
people  had.  By  the  aid  of  these  he  made  a  lan- 
guage for  the  Nestorians,  and  instructed  them  in 
it  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Dr.  Perkins  said  also 
that  this  New  Testament,  which  had  been  tran- 
scribed in  this  rude  manner  several  times,  and 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  Christ,  was,  in 
every  important  respect,  the  same  as  the  scripture 
which  we  now  have — a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  our  Bible. — Caledonian,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt. 

The  great  thing  in  the  Work. —  Oh  !  that  we 
who  are  young,  may  so  tread  in  the  path  of  the 
just,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  fill  up  the  vacated 
seats  in  the  militant  church,  of  those  who  are  gone 
before,  and  who  have  filled  up  their  measure  of  en- 
during. *  *  *  *  Watchfulness  unto  that  which 
is  good,  seems  to  me  the  great  thing  in  the  work, 
I  am  sensible  we  can  thus  only  walk  worthy  of  our 
vocation  and  privileges. — John  Barclay. 

Gentle  Instructions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — I 
never  more  clearly  saw  the  necessity  there  was  for 
us  who  profess  the  Truth,  singly  to  attend  to  the 
gentle  instructions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  only 
doth,  and  ever  will,  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth, 
and  preserveth  from  those  errors  and  failings 
which  are  so  abundantly  evident  amongst  us, 
whereby  our  hands  are  weakeued  in  respect  to  a 
careful  exercise  of  the  discipline  of  the  church. — 
John  Churchman. 


THE 
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FOURTH 

MONTH  26,  1862. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 


The  session  of  this  meeting  commenced  on  Se- 
cond-day morning,  the  21st.    At  the  time  of  our 
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going  to  press,  the  business  of  the  meeting  had 
progressed  satisfactorily,  and  the  prospect  was  that 
the  meeting  would  conclude  on  Fifth  day  evening 
or  Sixth  day  morning.  In  a  future  number  we 
shall  give  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  detail. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  6th  inst.  The 
steamship  Great  Eastern,  is  advertised  to  leave  Milford 
for  New  York  on  the  6th  of  next  month.  The  financial 
report  of  the  Ministers  to  Parliament,  gives  the  amount 
of  revenue  for  the  past  year,  as  £69,674,470,  and  the 
actual  expenditures  as  £70,838,000,  showing  a  deficit  of 
£1,160,000.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  ad- 
verted to  the  great  drawbacks  arising  from  the  Ameri- 
can crisis,  which  had  turned  out  worse  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  cotton  crisis  was  a  most  serious  feature  to 
England.  A  blockade  had  of  course  been  expected,  but 
it  had  proved  far  more  rigorous,  and  extended  over  a 
greater  line  of  coast  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  its 
effect  had  been  nearly  to  double  the  price  of  cotton.  The 
loss  on  the  American  trade  was  great,  the  exports  hav- 
ing fallen  from  nearly  22,000,000  sterling,  in  1860,  to 
only  9,000,000  in  1861.  Trade  with  America,  according 
to  recent  returns,  was,  however,  improving.  The  Man- 
chester market  is  steady  and  firmer.  Flour  had  declined 
6d.  a  Is.  ;  wheat  was  steady  at  previous  rates. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  announces  that  in  order  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  treasury  and  enter  forthwith  into  the 
economy  promised  in  the  budget,  the  Emperor  has  or- 
dered a  reduction  of  32,000  men  in  the  effective  strength 
of  the  army.  The  disbanding  of  the  101st  and  102d  In- 
fantry regiments,  and  sale  of  2200  horses,  is  also  ordered. 

It  is  asserted  that  detachments  of  the  French  troops 
have  received  orders  to  traverse  the  frontiers  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  brigands  from  the  Pontificial  States  into 
Italy,  and  to  arrest  such  persons  even  should  they  be 
found  unarmed.  The  French  troops  have  also  been  in 
structed  to  arrest  any  Pontificial  gen  d'armes  who  may 
aid  the  brigands. 

It  is  officially  declared  that  the  Spanish  government 
has  most  resolutely  determined  not  to  infringe  on  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  Mexico. 

A  letter  from  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  is  published,  urgently  requesting  the 
reduction  of  the  military  budget,  in  order  to  remove  the 
present  additional  taxes.  The  St  Petersburg  Academy 
Gazette,  states  that  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
has  officially  announced  that  the  Government  intends 
preserving  the  censorship  over  all  periodicals,  but  to  do 
away  with  it  gradually  by  judicial  proceedings. 

United  States. — The  Surrender  of  Norfolk. — The  select 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  surrender  and  destruction  of 
the  public  property  at  Norfolk,  have  made  a  report,  se- 
verely censuring  the  Buchanan  Administration  for  its 
faithlessness  and  neglect  of  duty.  The  Committee  say  that 
the  present  Administration  cannot  be  held  blameless  for 
suffering  thirty-seven  days  to  elapse  after  it  came  into 
power,  without  making  any  movement  for  the  protection 
of  the  ships  and  other  property  at  that  place.  There 
were  at  Norfolk,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  at  least 
2,000  heavy  guns,  which,  with  military  stores  of  all 
kinds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  whole  pro- 
perty is  valued  at  $9,760,000. 

New  Mexico. — The  contest  at  Apache  Pass,  was  a  severe 
one  for  the  numbers  engaged.  The  U.  S.  troops  lost 
150,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  and  the  tebels 
about  400,  including  100  prisoners.  The  Texans  had  a 
considerable  force  in  the  Territory,  and  it  was  supposed 
would  not  withdraw  without  further  bloodshed. 

Tennessee. — There  are  7,000  sick  soldiers  at  Nashville 
2,000  of  these  are  from  the  rebel  army,  taken  prisoners 
at  Donelson,  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville.  Since  the 
great  battle  on  the  Tennessee  river,  the  rebel  army  has 
ils  head  quarters  at  the  foot  of  Pea  Ridge,  extending  ten 
miles  from  Corinth,  and  the  advance  of  the  U.  S.  troops 
was  recently  eight  miles  from  Pittsburg,  leaving  only  a 
space  of  two  miles  between  the  opposing  armies.  An 
expedition  from  (Jen.  HaJIeck's  army,  with  gun  boats  and 
transports,  proceeded  up  the  Tennessee  river  to  a  point 
near  Eastport,  Mississippi,  where  they  landed,  and  pro- 
ceeded inland  to  Bear  Creek  Bridge,  where  they  des- 
troyed the  two  bridges  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad, 
thus  cutting  offthe  communication  of  the  rebel  army  at 
Corinth  with  Alabama,  and  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy, 
except  New  Orleans.  The  flotilla  commanded  by  Com. 
Foote,  is  operating  against  Fort  I'illow,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  eighty  miles  above  Memphis. 

The  Mississippi  River. — The  New  Orleans  correspon- 
dence of  the  Memphis  Appeal,  says  that  the  rebel  gov- 


ernment is  now  constructing  in  New  Orleans,  thirteen 
large  iron-clad  gun  boats.  The  largest  is  armed  with 
thirty  guns.  They  are  encased  with  rail-road  iron,  and 
are  considered  invulnerable.  It  was  the  confident  ex- 
pectation at  New  Orleans,  that  these  boats  will  be  able 
to  drive  the  U.  S.  fleet  from  the  Mississippi. 

Alabama. — At  the  latest  dates,  Gen.  Mitchell  was  at 
Iuka,  no  great  distance  from  the  great  rebel  army  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  having  burned  the  bridges  across  the 
Tennessee  at  Decatur  and  Florence.  Beauregard's  army 
had  been  re-inforced  from  Arkansas  and  other  quarters. 

Virginia. — The  siege  at  Yorktown  continues,  with  such 
daily  incidents  as  usually  attend  sieges,  with  occasional 
sorties  from  the  rebels,  artillery  engagements,  &c, 
all  attended  with  some  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  On 
the  16th,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  U.  S.  army  had  a 
sharp  encounter  with  the  rebels,  in  which  164  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  attack 
was  made  by  the  rebels,  who  were  driven  back  with  a 
loss  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  troops. 
The  rebels  are  straining  every  nerve  to  make  a  desper- 
ate resistance  at  Yorktown.  Jefferson  Davis  is  reported 
to  be  there  and  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
who  are  said  to  number  about  100,000  men.  The  opera- 
tions of  Gen.  Bank's  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, continued  to  be  successful.  In  various  skirmishes 
the  rebels  had  been  defeated,  and  a  number  of  them  taken 
prisoners.  His  forces  were  still  moving  southward. 
Gen.  M'Dowell's  division  is  moving  down  towards  Rich- 
mond, and  by  the  latest  accounts,  was  in  front  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, if  not  in  actual  possession. 

Florida. — Apalachicola,  Florida,  has  been  taken  by 
the  Federal  forces,  the  rebels  -offering  no  resistance. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  U. 
S.  troops. 

Georgia. — Fort  Pulaski,  eighteen  miles  below  the 
City  of  Savannah,  has  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
forces.  The  garrison  surrendered  unconditionally,  after 
a  bombardment  of  two  or  three  days.  The  capture  was 
effected  with  very  little  loss  of  life.  The  number  of 
prisoners  taken,  was  374,  together  with  the  entire  arma- 
ment, 47  guns,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and 
stores. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  395. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  303. 

Affairs  in  the  South. — According  to  a  late  decree  of 
the  rebel  Congress,  every  able-bodied  white  man,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  living  in  the  seceded 
States,  is  attached  to  their  army,  and  may  be  seized 
upon  at  any  moment,  and  forced  into  active  service. 
There  will  therefore  be  apparently  no  lack  of  men  where- 
with to  prolong  the  rebellion,  but  the  means  for  sustain- 
ing large  armies  in  the  field  are  evidently  wasting  away 
During  the  past  year,  the  more  northern  of  the  Slave 
States  have  supplied  the  rebel  armies  with  the  bulk  of 
their  provisions,  but  now.  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Mis 
souri  are  held  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  such  parts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  as  are  still  in  the.  power  of 
the  rebels,  must  be  nearly  exhausted.  The  Macon,  Ga., 
Telegraph,  says,  that  in  that  region,  since  the  Unionists 
have  taken  possession  of  Tennessee,  prices  of  every  arti 
ele  of  food  had  risen  rapidly,  lhat  of  beef  has  doubled, 
corn  is  $1.40  a  bushel,  and  salted  pork  of  the  most  mis 
erable  description,  is  from  33  to  40  cents  per  pound. 
Such  is  the  scarcity  in  New  Orleans,  that  prices  are 
fixed  arbitrarily  by  a  board  of  five  Provost  Marshals 
who  limit  the  rates  at  which  provisions  shall  be  sold 
The  price  fixed  for  flour  is  $18  a  barrel  ;  beef  20  cents 
pork  26  cents  ;  corn  meal  $1.80  per  bushel ;  salt,  7  cts.  per 
pouud,  Sea.  All  traffic  in  the  paper  currency,  which 
forms  the  circulating  medium,  is  strictly  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties,  as  tending  to  create  distrust  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  increase  the  present  embarrassments 


Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
send  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Dubre  Knight,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Arch 
Street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  12th,  1862, 
at  4  o'clock. 

W.  S.  HILLES,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  mo.  26th,  1862. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Aaron  Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2 
for  Sidney  Sharpless,  $2  to  34,  vol.  36  ; 
Comfort,  Mich.,  $2  to  34,  vol.  36,  per  AI.  C.  ; 
llealy,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  35. 


vol.  35,  and 
from  Aaron 
from  Abigail 


Married,  on  the  20th  of  Third  month,  1862,  at  Friends 
Meeting,  Bart,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Charles  Ballinger, 
of  Cropwell,  N.  J.,  to  Hannah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Isaac  H.  and  Elizabeth  F.  Moore,  of  the  former  place. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOKD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  1'HILADELI'IIIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent., — Joshua  II.  Worthinu- 

TON,  11.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  ot  the  Board. 


WEST-TOWN  BOAttDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boardiug-school  at 
West-Town,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  12th  of 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Second  month  last,  William 
Green,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  County  of  Northumberland,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  North 
America,  about  the  29th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  soon  after- 
terwards  settled  within  the  compass  of  Stillwater  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  County  of  Belmont.  Through  submission 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Grace  of  God,  he  became  qualified 
for  usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  aboutthe 
forty-second  year  of  his  age,  he  was  appointed  an  elder  ; 
in  which  capacity  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  was  sound  in 
judgment  and  prudent  in  counsel.  His  last  illness  was 
not  fully  of  two  weeks  duration  ;  being  impressed  from 
the  first  attack,  that  it  was  designed  to  terminate  his 
earthly  pilgrimage. 

After  a  time  of  close  conflict  and  inward  trial,  he  said, 
I  feel  acceptance  with  the  Father  and  his  beloved  Son," 
adding,  "  I  humbly  trust  my  sins  have  been  forgiven." 
At  another  time  he  said  to  a  friend  that  visited  him,  "  I 
am  fast  verging  towards  the  grave;  All  is  peace,  I  feel 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  future."  On  another  occasion,  '•  I 
am  unwavering  in  my  attachment  to  our  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,"  and  again  said,  "Why  speed  not 
thy  chariot  wheels,  O  Lord  I"  and  raising  his  hands  said 
'  Let  me  go  !  Praises,  praises  !  Allelujah,  Allelujah  !  how 
sweet  is  thy  love  and  presence!  no  tongue  can  tell,  nor 
pen  portray."  Referring  to  our  late  Friend,  Henry  Hull,  he 
said  "  He  testified  on  his  death  bed, '  I  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,'  "  and  added,  "  many  others 
have  borne  the  same  testimony,  and  so  can  I  also." 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  dropt  from 
his  lips,  of  like  import,  during  his  illness,  he  having  sent 
a  message  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  that  his  views 
and  feelings  were  in  unison  with  those  expressed  ou  the 
same  subject  by  that  dignified  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the 
late  William  Planner,  who  said,  "  I  am  nothing,  and  all  I 
desire  may  be  said  of  me,  is,  that  I  love  the  brethren, 
that  I  have  finished  my  course,  and  have  kept  the  faith." 

 •,  on  the  16th  of  First  month,  1862,  Mary  Baily, 

relict  of  Henry  Baily,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  Somerset  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in 
Belmont  County,  Ohio.  In  noticing  the  departure  of 
this  dear  Friend,  we  desire  to  add  our  testimony  to  the 
unchanging  power  and  efficacy  of  that  Divine  Grace, 
which  she  had  chosen  for  a  guide,  through  many  3-ears 
of  probation,  and  shone  with  increasing  lustre,  as  the 
shadows  of  death  darkened  over  her  closing  pilgrimage. 
During  her  last  illness,  extreme  suffering  was  often  her 
lot,  yet,  through  all,  her  mind  appeared  solemnly  centred 
on  the  Rock  of  ages,  and  some  of  those  who  were  near 
her  through  that  trying  season,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
sweet  presence  of  the  Comforter  around  her  dying  bed. 
From  early  life  she  had  endeavoured  to  stand  on  the 
blessed  Master's  side,  and  through  the  overturnings 
which  have  since  befallen  our  beloved  Society,  His  sus- 
taining power  enabled  her  to  stand  faithful  in  her  alle- 
giance. For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  her  death, 
her  mind  seemed  to  be  gradually  withdrawing  from  sub- 
lunary consideration?  ;  innocency  and  christian  love  were 
much  the  clothing  of  her  spirit,  and  increasingly  so,  as 
she  drew  near  the  "  rest  prepared  ;"  thus  giving  an  en- 
couraging illustration  of  the  lauguage  of  Holv  writ, 
"The  path  of  the  just  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day." 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  First  month,  1862,  Rebecca 

Jones,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  New  Jersey. 
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From  The  Popular  Science  Eeview. 

Artificial  Light. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  best  con- 
trivances in  use  for  obtaining  artificial  light  were 
limited  to  oil  lamps  of  very  imperfect  and  uneco- 
nomical construction,  and  candles  of  wax  and  tal- 
low. Blazing  torches  of  pine,  ends  of  rope  soaked 
with  tar,  and  occasional  bonfires  of  tar-barrels, 
might  serve  for  special  occasions,  but  could  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  available  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  other  better  contrivances  were  unknown.  In 
warm  countries,  where  tolerably  pure  vegetable 
oils  are  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  where  the 
winter  nights  are  not  very  long,  and  where,  there- 
fore, little  artificial  light  is  needed,  a  piece-  of 
twisted  cotton  or  yarn  partly  resting  in  a  saucer 
of  oil  serves  all  purposes.  Lamps  of  the  most 
elegant  form,  but  of  this  very  simple  construction, 
were  in  all  former  times,  and  are  still,  used  by  all 
classes  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Such  lamps  date 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  a  sea-shell  has 
no  doubt  served  as  their  original  model.  The  jar  of 
oil  on  a  shelf  always  at  hand  serves  indifferently 
for  feeding  the  lamp  and  for  cooking,  and  indeed 
many  travellers  have  recorded,  though  by  no  means 
with  satisfaction,  that  they  have  seen  the  very  lamp 
itself,  burning  in  the  chimney,  taken  down  from 
its  place  in  order  that  a  part  of  its  rich  contents 
might  be  poured  out  to  assist  in  some  savory  fry 
going  on  below. 

In  cooler  climates,  where  the  winter  nights  are 
much  longer,  and  where  oil  readily  congeals,  lamps 
were  long  ago  replaced  by  candles.  At  first  rushes, 
and  afterwards  cotton  wicks,  were  dipped  in  hard 
animal  fat  or  tallow  in  a  molten  state,  and  when 
cool  were  ready  for  use.  A  better  kind  of  candle 
was.  made  after  a  time,  by  pouring  purified  tallow 
into  moulds  in  which  twisted  wicks  were  previously 
fixed;  and  hence  the  division  of  tallow  candles  into 
moulds  and  dips.  Both  required  constant  snuffiug, 
and  if  long  neglected  were  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
unburnt  carbon  which  collected  at  the  top  of  the 
wick,  and  at  last  fell  off  in  a  state  of  red-heat. 

Candles  manufactured  from  beeswax,  purified 
and  bleached  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  by 
some  chemical  process,  served  as  an  admirable  but 
very  costly  substitute  for  tallow  ;  but  no  large  quan- 
tity could  ever  have  been  obtained,  and  they  could 
never  enter  into  general  use. 

The  sixty  years  that  have  passed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  have  witnessed  marvellous 


improvements  in  almost  every  article  of  domestic 
use,  and  so  much  has  been  added  to  the  stock  of 
common  comforts,  rendering  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  former  times  quite  indispensable,  that  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  all  classes  have  become  affected  to  an 
extent  little  thought  of.  In  this  matter  of  illumi- 
nation a  return  to  the  former  condition  would  in- 
volve so  complete  a  subversion  of  our  established 
customs  as  to  be  almost  impossible  ;  and  this  will 
be  evident  when  we  briefly  describe  the  existing 
sources  of  artificial  light  and  the  present  condition 
of  manufacture  in  respect  to  them. 

Candles  are  still  used  to  an  enormous  extent ; 
fifty  thousand  tons'  weight  of  tallow  have  been  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  England  each  year 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  candles, 
originally  made  of  tallow  alone,  although  still 
manufactured  of  unpurified  tallow,  are  to  a  great 
extent  becoming  replaced  by  those  composed  of  a 
substance  derived  from  various  animal  and  vege- 
table oils.  But  while  the  consumption  of  tallow 
has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  population 
itself,  and  the  quantity  of  artificial  light  of  all 
kinds  consumed  by  each  family,  have  been  increas- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  Wax,  like  tallow,  has 
continued  to  be  imported,  and  is  still  used  as  be- 
fore ;  and  another  curious  substance — spermaceti 
— long  since  made  into  candles,  has  never  been 
a  common  material.  Unimproved  lamps  for  burn- 
ing common  oils  are  also  still  in  very  extensive 
use  ;  but,  in  addition  to  all  these,  many  new  sources 
of  artificial  light  have  been  discovered  ;  one  of 
which,  more  than  all  others,  has  helped  to  turn 
night  into  day.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  com- 
mon coal  gas,  which  is  not  only  obtained  at  once 
by  simple  distillation  from  coal,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  has  led  to  so  many  and  such  extra- 
ordinary results  of  other  kinds,  that  it  might  well 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
discoveries  of  modern  times. 

The  contrivances  now  commonly  adopted  for 
obtaining  artificial  light  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads  :  First,  There  are  tallow  candles, 
which  are  still  largely  employed.  Secondly, 
Stearine,  or  composite,  and,  more  recently,  paraffine 
candles,  which  will  ultimately,  no  doubt, replace  tal- 
low in  domestic  use.  Thirdly,  Wax  and  sperma- 
ceti candles,  scarcely  altered  from  their  old  con- 
struction, and  which  continue  to  be  used  for  certain 
purposes,  although  the  consumption  is  not  increas- 
ing. Fourthly,  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  used  in 
lamps,  either  of  the  old  kind  or  of  improved  con- 
struction. Fifthly,  Certain  mineral  oils,  such  as 
naphtha,  paraffine,  and  other  similar  substances, 
used  also  in  lamps,  and  replacing  oil  to  some  ex- 
tent. Sixthly,  Coal  gas,  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  all  the  varieties  of  coal ;  and 
oil  gas,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  oils.  There 
are  also  two  contrivances,  one  involving  combustion 
in  an  oxygen  atmosphere,  and  the  other  making 
use  of  the  electric  spark,  which  are  both  remarka- 
ble for  the  intensity  of  the  light  produced,  but 
which  are  at  present  too  costly  and  unmanageable 
to  enter  into  general  use. 

Tallow  candles  have  so  unpleasant  an  odor, 
they  arc  so  apt  to  gutter  or  melt  more  rapidly  than 


the  wick  can  consume  the  tallow,  they  so  generally 
smoke  and  choke  the  wick  and  require  its  constant 
removal  by  snuffers,  and  are  so  little  economical 
in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  term,  that  they 
will  probably  ultimately  disappear  from  use.  They 
are,  however,  sold  at  so  low  a  price,  and  possess 
so  many  apparent  conveniences,  that  among  the 
lower  classes  they  must  long  retain  their  hold. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  material  used  for 
candles  dates  as  far  back  as  1799,  when  a  person 
named  William  Bolts  took  out  a  patent,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  squeeze  the  tallow  after  melting, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  cooling  from  a  melted  state. 
The  result  of  this  squeezing  would  be  to  separate 
the  tallow  in  some  measure  into  its  component 
parts  ;  for,  although  it  was  not  then  known,  chem- 
ists have  since  discovered  that  most  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils  are  composed  of  at  least 
two  distinct  solid  bodies,  one  liquid  oily  substance, 
and  one  syrupy  substance.  Of  all  these,  one  only 
of  the  solid  bodies  is  that  which  is  really  valuable 
for  illuminating  purposes.  It  is  called  stearine, 
and  is  the  really  valuable  material  in  the  candle. 
The  syrupy  substance  above  alluded  to  is  now  fam- 
iliarly known  and  extensively  used  under  the  name 
glycerine,  and  as  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy 
himself,  it  gives  hardly  any  light  when  burnt  with 
a  wick.  The  effect  of  squeezing  melted  tallow  is 
to  remove  a  large  part  of  this  peculiar  substance. 
The  same  process  was  afterwards  effected  much 
more  completely  by  chemical  action,  and  is  now 
managed  by  blowing  steam  at  a  high  temperature 
through  the  melted  fat  or  natural  oil. 

A  series  of  brilliant  experiments  by  two  eminent 
French  chemists,  Chevreuil  and  Gay-Lussac,  had 
so  long  ago  as  in  1825  cleared  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  composition  of  fatty  matters,  their  re- 
lative value  for  illumination,  and  the  various 
methods  by  which  their  decomposition  could  be 
effected  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  it  is  only  within  a 
very  few  years  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
practise  these  methods  economically,  and  separate 
the  stearine,  which  is  the  material  best  adapted 
for  making  candles,  from  the  other  solid  contents 
of  tallow  and  from  a  peculiar  thick  oil,  which  is 
very  valuable  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  may 
also  be  used  for  burning. 

Some  of  the  vegetable  oils,  especially  those  from 
various  species  of  the  palm-tree,  are  now  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  composite  can- 
dles. For  this  purpose  the  fatty  acids  of  one  kind 
of  palm  require  to  be  mixed  with  stearine  obtained 
from  another  kind  of  palm  oil. 

The  annoyance  of  having  to  snuff  candles  has 
been  removed  by  plaiting  and  twisting  the  wicks 
after  dipping  the  cotton  in  a  solution  of  borax. 
The  way  in  which  this  contrivance  acts  is  simple 
enough.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  flame  is  a 
mere  shell.  Owing  to  there  being  no  supply  of 
oxygen  gas  within,  a  charring  of  the  wick  there 
takes  place,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  exposure 
to  the  heat,  but  the  carbon  remains.  When,  how- 
ever, the  cotton  has  been  previously  twisted,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  threads  obliges  the  wick  to  curl  outwards 
towards  the  shell  of  flame,  where  it  becomes  com- 
pletely burned,  while  the  earthy  impurities  of  the 
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cotton  form  a  glass  with  the  borax  and  are  thus  got 
rid  of  without  mixing  with  the  fatty  acids,  which 
are  apt  to  splutter  if  not  protected  in  this  manner. 

Caudles  made  of  the  stearine  of  any  common 
fat,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  can  now  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  imitate  and  almost  rival  wax  and 
spermaceti.  The  latter  substance  may  ultimately 
be  superseded  altogether  by  chemical  contrivances; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  wax  will  ever  be  excluded 
from  our  drawing-rooms.  The  bleaching  of  wax 
and  its  preparation  for  use  in  candles  have  scarcely 
been  altered  or  simplified,  except  by  some  trifling 
change  introduced  in  the  structure  of  the  wick. 
The  material  which  will  ultimately  take  the  place 
of  wax  is  paraffine,  already  largely  used,  but  not 
yet  cheap  enough  to  command  the  market. 

Oil  lamps  have  improved  marvellously  of  late 
years.  The  ingenious  contrivance  bearing  the 
name  of  its  French  inventor,  M.  Carcel,  was  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction.  In  this  lamp  the  oil 
is  raised  by  clock-work,  so  as  continually  to  over- 
flow at  the  bottom  of  the  burning  wick,  which  is 
thus  never  charred.  The  wick  is  circular,  and  a 
powerful  draught  of  air  is  made  to  pass  both  within 
and  without  it  by  the  use  of  a  high  glass  chimney. 
Almost  any  kind  of  oil  burns  in  it  with  great  splen- 
dour, and  for  a  loug  time,  without  altering  the  wick. 
In  this,  and  a  number  of  contrivances  known  by 
different  names,  the  principle  involved  is  that  of 
producing  as  nearly  perfect  combustion  as  possible 
of  the  oil  by  carrying  a  column  of  air  rapidly  into 
the  interior  of  a  thin  circular  sheet  of  flame.  In 
carrying  out  the  principle  thus  enunciated,  a  great 
and  important  stride  was  made  towards  a  good 
cheap  light,  and  most  of  the  modern  alterations 
have  been  mere  adaptations,  applied  with  more  or 
less  ingenuity  and  taste. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Love  of  God. — In  brotherly  love  and 
heavenly  fear,  I  do  exhort  you  all,  as  dear  children, 
to  walk  together  in  truth  and  love;  exhorting  one 
another,  and  building  up  one  another  in  the  holy 
faith,  which  works  by  love  ;  that  ye  may  be  a 
family  of  love  :  for  true  love  is  a  mark  whereby 
ye  are  known  to  be  children  born  from  above,  as 
Christ  formerly  said,  "  Hereby  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  love  one  another:" 
— this  is  the  end  and  sum  and  substance  of  all 
that  can  be  spoken  or  written.  Love  fulfils  the 
law, — it  envies  not,  it  thinks  no  evil ;  love  doth  not 
render  evil  for  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  love  ren- 
ders good  for  evil :  love  keeps  the  commandments 
of  God;  and  if  love  be  wanting,  all  preaching, 
praying,  and  all  other  duties  and  performances 
whatsoever  are  all  in  vain :  and  the  services  and 
sacrifices  of  such  are  not  acceptable  unto  God,  be- 
ing ignorant  of  God;  for  he  that  loves  not,  kuows 
not  God,  for  God  is  love.  Love  is  a  precious  jewel, 
not  to  be  valued  with  gold,  nor  any  other  earthly 
treasure;  and  where  love  dwells  there  needs  few 
instructions ;  for  love  performs  all  things  freely 
without  compulsion  :  blessed  arc  they  who  have  the 
love  of  God  dwelling  in  thcni. — Alexander  Parker, 


into  the  arms  of  his  mercy,  death  would  be  accep- 
table to  me ;  but  if  it  was  his  will  further  to  refine 
me  under  affliction,  and  make  me  in  any  degree, 
useful  in  his  church,  I  desired  not  to  die.  I  may 
with  thankfulness  say,  that  in  this  case  I  felt  re- 
signedness  wrought  in  me,  and  had  no  inclination 
to  send  for  a  doctor;  believing  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
will,  through  outward  means,  to  raise  me  up,  some 
sympathizing  Friends  would  be  sent  to  minister  to 
me  ;  who  were  accordingly.  But  though  I  was 
carefully  attended,  yet  the  disorder  was  at  times 
so  heavy,  that  I  had  no  thoughts  of  recovery.  One 
night  in  particular,  my  bodily  distress  was  great; 
my  feet  grew  cold,  and  cold  increased  up  my  legs 
toward  my  body,  and  at  that  time  I  had  no  incli- 
nation to  ask  my  nurse  to  apply  any  thing  warm 
to  my  feet,  expecting  my  end  was  near.  After  I 
had  lain  nearly  ten  hours  in  this  condition,  I  closed 
my  eyes,  thinking  whether  I  might  now  be  delivered 
out  of  the  body ;  but  in  these  awful  moments  my 
mind  was  livingly  opened  to  behold  the  church, 
and  strong  engagements  were  begotten  in  me,  for 
the  everlasting  well-being  of  my  fellow-creatures; 
and  I  felt  in  the  spring  of  pure  love,  that  I  might 
remain  some  time  longer  in  the  body,  in  filling  up 
according  to  my  measure,  that  which  remains  of 
the  afflictions  of  Christ,  and  in  labouring  for  the 
good  of  the  church.  After  this  I  requested  my 
nurse  to  apply  warmth  to  my  feet,  and  I  revived. 
The  next  night  feeling  a  weighty  exercise  of  spirit, 
and  having  a  solid  Friend  sitting  up  with  me. 
I  requested  him  to  write  what  I  said  ;  which  he 
did,  as  follows : 

"  '  4th  day  of  the  first  month,  1770,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning, — I  have  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord,  that  the  day  is  approaching,  when  the 
man  that  is  the  most  wise  in  human  policy,  shall 
be  the  greatest  fool;  and  the  arm  that  is  mighty 
to. support  injustice,  shall  be  broken  to  pieces.  The 
enemies  of  righteousness  shall  make  a  terrible  rat- 
tle, and  shall  mightily  torment  one  another;  for 
He  that  is  omnipotent  is  rising  up  to  judgment, 
and  will  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ;  and  he 
commanded  me  to  open  the  vision.'  " 

"  Near  a  week  after  this,  feeling  my  mind  livingly 
opened,  I  sent  for  a  neighbour,  who  at  my  request, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  '  The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habitation  ; 
for  I  now  saw  that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  were 
precious  incense  :  and  a  trumpet  was  given  me, 
that  I  might  sound  forth  this  language,  that  the 
children  might  hear  it,  and  be  invited  to  gather  to 
this  precious  habitation,  where  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  as  precious  incense,  arise  up  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb — I  saw  this  habita- 
tion to  be  safe;  to  be  inwardly  quiet,  when  there 
were  great  stirrings  and  commotions  in  the  world. 

"'  Prayer  at  this  day,  in  pure  resignation,  is  a 
precious  place  :  the  trumpet  is  sounded,  the  call 
goes  forth  to  the  church,  that  she  gather  to  the 
place  of  pure  inward  prayer  :  and  her  habitation 
is  safe.' " 


For  "  Tin'  Friend.'' 
Will  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend"  find  a  place 
in  its  columns  for  the  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  John  Woolman. 

"  After  a  few  weeks  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit 
me  with  a  pleurisy;  aud  after  I  had  lain  a  few 
days,  and  felt  the  disorder  very  grievous,  I  was 
thoughtful  how  it  might  end. 

"I  had  of  late,  through  various  exercises,  been 


Modern  Discoveries. — Bayard  Taylor,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  mod- 
ern discoveries : 

"  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  all  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  geography  of  our  own  vast 
interior  regions  have  been  accurately  determined  ; 
the  great  fields  of  Central  Asia  have  been  traversed 
in  various  directions,  from  Bokhara  and  Oxus  to 
the  Chinese  wall ;  the  half-kuowu  river  systems  of 
South  America  have  been  explored  and  surveyed  ; 
the  icy  continent  arouud  the  Southern  pole  has 

"  iss;ige 


much  weaned  from  the  pleasant  tilings  of  this,  life  ;  been  discovered ;  the  Northwest  Passage — thv.ignis 
aud  I  now  thought  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  put  fatuus  of  nearly  two  centuries — is  at  last  found  ; 
an  end  to  my  labours,  aud  graciously  receive  iue]the  Bead  Sea  is  stripped  of  its  fabulous  terrors; 


the  source  of  the  Niger  is  no  longer  a  myth,  and 
the  sublime  secret  of  the  Nile  is  almost  wrested 
from  his  keeping ;  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
sought  for  2000  years,  have  been  beheld  by  a 
Caucasian  eye  ;  au  English  steamer  has  ascended 
the  Chabba  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Borneo;  Leichardt  and  Stuart  have  penetrated 
the  wilderness  of  Australia  ;  the  Bussians  have  de- 
scended from  Irkoutsk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  ; 
the  antiquated  walls  of  Chinese  prejudice  have 
been  cracked,  and  are  at  last  tumbling  down,  and 
the  canvass  screens  that  surround  Japan  have 
been  cut  by  the  sharp  edge  of  American  enterprise. 
Such  are  the  principal  results  of  modern  explora- 
tion. What  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  form 
of  the  earth,  and  the  boundaries  of  its  land  and 
water  were  known,  can  exhibit  such  a  list  of 
achievements  ?" 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Austerity  doth  not  become  us,  either  in  doctrine, 
manner  or  dealing.  We  ourselves,  live  and  are 
saved  by  grace,  let  us  live  like  them  that  are  gra- 
cious, that  others  may  partake  with  us  of  grace. 

No  man  need  be  afraid  to  allow  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  chief  in  the  world,  and  his  wife,  his  church, 
to  enjoy  her  purchased  privileges ;  for  these  make 
no  infringement  upon  any  man's  liberties,  as  they 
are  without  envy,  and  without  coveteousness. 

God  sends  his  love-tokens  to  his  church  in  two 
ways ;  sometimes  by  her  friends,  sometimes  by  her 
enemies  ;  sometimes  roughly,  sometimes  smoothly. 
Pharoah  handed  them  roughly;  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon handed  them  roughly;  but  when  they  come  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  come  sweetly  and  smoothly. 

It  is  hard  to  have  all  things  according  to  rule  in 
the  day  of  the  church's  affliction.  But  when  the 
church  has  rest  and  quietness,  praising  God,  then 
she  conceives  and  brings  forth  counsellors  and 
good  government  and  rule  among  her  members. 
Bavid,  a  man  of  blood,  could  not  build  the  bouse 
to  the  Lord,  which  peaceable  Solomon,  that  man 
of  rest,  afterwards  did. 


From  the  Leisure  Iluur. 


Mahogany. 


(Concluded  from  page  270.) 

The  main  road,  like  the  first  track  of  the  hunts- 
man, has  to  be  cut  through  the  underwood  with 
the  manchet;  it  must  be  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  the  timber-wain  or  truck:  but  it  is 
done  marvellously  quick,  a  single  hand  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  yards  a  day. 
But  when  all  the  underwood  is  cut  away  aud  re- 
moved, the  road  is  not  half  made:  there  still  re- 
main on  the  track  a  number  of  trees  which  are  of 
no  value  in  the  market,  and  which,  standing  in  the 
way  have  to  be  got  rid  of.  Some  of  these  are  so 
hard  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  will  suc- 
cumb to  nothing  short  of  fire.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  build  a  bridge — and  sometimes  many  strong 
bridges  are  needed,  either  to  cross  brooks  or 
chasms — this  waste  timber  is  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  the  road  has  been  cleared  of  the 
wood,  it  has  finally  to  be  levelled  for  the  passage 
of  the  wains;  aud  this  labour  is  even  more  trying 
and  wearisome  than  the  clearing.  Further,  it 
rarely  or  ever  happens  that  a  single  road  is  suf- 
ficient; branch  roads  have  generally  to  be  made 
in  differeut  directions,  aud  occasionally  a  mile  or 
two  will  be  levelled  for  the  sake  of  a  siugle  tree. 

Supposing  all  the  requisite  road  making  to  be 
finished  by  the  middle  of  Becember,  the  captain  of 
the  gang  will  think  himself  well  off.  By  this  time 
the  loppers  have  denuded  the  fallen  trees  of  their 
waste,  and  the  huge  trunks  and  branches  lie 
ready  for  further  operations.    There  is  still  plenty 
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of  work  to  be  done  before  the  logs  are  ready  to 
be  carried.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  transport 
theai  over  such  uneven  ground  in  a  round  form, 
the  extemporized  road  being  the  worst  imaginable 
causeway,  they  have  all  first  to  be  squared :  this  is 
done  solely  by  the  axe ;  and  where  the  logs  are 
numerous,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the 
work  is  long  and  tedious.  We  should  state  that 
before  squaring  they  are  cross-cut  into  lengths,  not 
according  to  length,  but  according  to  weight :  the 
rule  being,  that  each  log  or  length  should  form  a 
load  for  the  wain,  which  is  drawn  by  seven  pairs 
of  oxen.  This  cross- cutting,  squaring,  and  trimming, 
with  the  final  levelling  of  the  road,  occupies  the 
gang  up  to  the  end  of  March.  By  this  time,  and 
not  before,  the  ground  has  been  dried  by  the  sun 
to  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness  for  the  transport, 
which  generally  begins  the  first  week  in  April, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  exciting  and  the  most  pictu- 
resque part  of  the  whole  business.  The  gang  is 
again  divided  into  portions — the  loaders,  the  dri- 
vers, and  the  men  who  cut  food  for  the  cattle. 
The  loaders  erect  a  cabin  for  their  accommodation 
among  the  logs,  and  remain  on  the  spot  while  the 
others  are  journeying  backwards  and  forward. 
Owing  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  the  cattle  can- 
not be  got  to  work  in  the  day-time,  and  the  trans- 
port has  consequently  to  be  effected  in  the  night. 

About  sundown  the  oxen  are  harnessed,  and  the 
teams  set  forth  one  after  another  ;  they  may  have 
from  six  to  a  dozen  miles  to  travel,  and  they  so 
time  their  departure  that  the  first  may  arrive  at 
the  spot  about  an  hour  before  midnight.  The 
loaders,  who  have  been  sleeping  since  morning, 
are  aroused  by  the  shouts  and  whips  of  the  drivers, 
and  use  all  diligence  in  gettiug  the  logs  on  the 
wains,  which  they  do  by  pushing  them  up  an  in- 
clined plane  with  levers.  At  this  ihey  are  em- 
ployed for  some  hours,  the  trucks  setting  forth  on 
their  downward  journey  in  sufficient  time  to  arrive 
at  the  river  before  the  heat  of  the  day  begins. 
The  chief  part  of  the  route  towards  the  river  has 
to  be  performed  during  the  night,  by  the  light  of 
torches,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spectacles  afforded  by  the  industrial  labours  of 
man.  The  glare  of  the  torches  gleaming  on  the 
pale  foliage  and  on  the  swart  specti  al  forms  of  the 
half-naked  men  ;  the  crowd  of  struggling  cattle,  the 
cracking  of  long  whips,  the  crashing  of  wheels 
through  the  whithered  bush,  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
resinous  smoke,  amid  which,  under  a  quivering 
lurid  light,  men,  oxen,  and  the  huge  unweildy  logs 
are  hurrying  and  plunging  forward  with  incessant 
shouts  and  cries — all  together  make  up  a  picture 
whose  parallel  is  hardly  found  elsewhere. 

When  the  trucks  or  wains  arrive  at  the  river 
the  logs  are  severally  marked  with  the  owner's 
brand,  azd  then  are  tumbled  into  the  stream 
which  at  this  period  is  probably  not  deep  cnougl 
to  float  them.  The  loading  and  carrying  goes  on 
until  about  the  end  of  May,  at  which  time,  with  a 
punctuality  that  rarely  fails,  down  come  the  period- 
ical rains,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  hard  roads, 
transformed  into  deep  sloughs  of  mud,  are  no 
longer  practicable,  and  all  the  carrying  throughout 
the  forest  ceases  at  once.  The  heavy  flood  con- 
tinues to  pour  down  without  intermission  until  the 
middle  of  June  or  thereabouts,  by  which  time  the 
thirsty  river  has  swollen  to  a  prodigious  volume, 
and  the  logs  are  afloat.  When  all  is  ready,  they 
are  loosed 'from  their  moorings,  and  the  whole 
gang,  getting  on  board  canoes,  accompany  them 
down  the  stream,  freeing  them  from  any  obstacles 
they  may  meet  in  their  way,  and  guiding  them  to 
some  convenient  spot  in  the  open  water,  where  they 
are  stopped  by  a  boom  stretched  across  the  river. 
Here,  perhaps,  will  be  congregated  in  one  broad 


floating  mass,  the  harvests  of  twenty  different  ma- 
hogany gangs,  all  mingled  together.  'I  he  work  of 
separation  is,  however,  easy,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinctive brands ;  and  now  each  gang,  collecting 
their  own  logs,  bind  them  together  in  large  rafts, 
and  pilot  them  to  the  wharves  of  the  several  pro- 
prietors. Here  they  are  craned  out  of  the  water 
on  to  the  quays,  and  as  they  have  suffered  much 
in  their  violent  passage  down — by  dashing  against 
rocks  and  by  collision  with  each  other — they  are 
again  trimmed  with  the  axe,  and  reduced  to  a 
proper  shape  for  the  market.  The  buyers  are  soon 
on  the  spot,  and  if  the  demand  is  brisk,  the  logs  so 
lately  the  mouarchs  of  the  forest  are  confined  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  on  their  way  to  Europe, 
where  we  need  not  follow  them,  as  we  all  know 
their  ultimate  destiny. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  species  of  industry 
must  be  necessarily  speculative  and  expensive,  and 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  capital.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  cost  of  a  mahogany-cutting  expedi- 
tion amounts  to  about  fourscore  pounds  per  man 
employed,  including  all  expenses  of  plant,  cattle, 
etc.  The  profits,  however,  must  be  liberal,  looking 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  generally  a  ready  sale  for 
the  wood,  and  that  the  trees  yield  a  large  quantity. 
A  single  log  has  been  known  to  weigh  fifteen  tons, 
and  to  yield  over  five  thousand  superficial  feet. 
Latterly  the  preference  for  walnut  wood  in  articles 
of  furniture  has  told  injuriously  on  the  value  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  mahogany  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere 
freak  of  fashion,  and  like  other  fashions,  may  be 
destined  to  but  a  brief  existence. 


Care  of  Cattle  in  Switzerland. — If  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  the  Argovian  takes  particular  pride, 
and  in  which  he  particularly  excels,  it  is  in  the 
care  of  his  cattle.  They  are  elephants  in  size,  and 
their  glossy  hides  betoken  some  peculiar  art  on  the 
part  of  their  masters.  Not  a  particle  of  dust  or 
straw  is  allowed  to  cling  to  them,  and  they  are 
combed  and  washed  as  only  horses  are  elsewhere, 
not  with  a  curry-comb,  but  with  old  cards,  which, 
being  finer  and  softer,  are  more  agreeable  to  the 
animal,  and  improve  the  fineness  of  the  hair.  This 
receives  an  additional  lustre  by  being  rubbed  with 
old  flannel.  They  actually  shine  ;  and  the  gentle 
creatures  have  an  evident  consciousness  of  their 
beauty,  for  they  are  careful  not  to  soil  their  ashy  gray 
and  chestnutrobes,bylyiuginthcmud  when  allowed 
to  take  a  walk.  Animals  can  acquire,  if  they  have 
not  by  nature,  a  fine  sensibility,  and  when  they 
have  once  experienced  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
cleanliness,  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not 
only  do  they  exercise  this  care  for  the  person  of 
of  the  animal,  but  are  at  the  pains  of  removing 
every  feather  and  unpalatable  substance  from  their 
food  ;  and  the  water-troughs  from  which  they  drink 
are  kept  as  clean  as  if  human  beings  resorted  to 
them.  If  any  body  doubts  the  efficacy  of  these 
means,  let  him  come  and  see  not  only  how  large, 
but  how  intelligent  these  dumb  animals  look;  how 
they  watch  every  motion  of  those  who  talk  to  them, 
and  listen  to  all  they  say.  What  an  affectiouate 
moan  they  will  utter,  to  welcome  the  milkers,  who 
are  always  men,  as  they  say,  "  women  tickle  the 
cow,  and  never  take  all  the  milk  from  the  udders, 
so  that  they  give  less  and  less."  It  is  said  of  them 
that  an  Argovian  will  send  for  the  doctor  for  his 
cow  a  great  deal  quicker  than  for  his  wife;  but  we 
did  not  see  any  evidence  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  both. — Cottages  of  the  Alps. 


late,  why  be  afflicted  his  little  ones.    It  is  in  order 

to  drive  them  nearer  home  to  himself;  for  the 

Lord  is  about  to  try  his  people.  But  dear  Friends, 

be  not  discouraged ;  for  though  you  may  go  through 

the  fire,  and  through  the  water,  the  Lord's  arm  is 

underneath.    My  soul  is  a  living  witness  of  it,  and 

I  speak  it  for  your  encouragement,  for  Jesus  carries 

his  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  leads  them  along  into  the 

low  valleys,  in  green  pastures  of  life,  and  to  lie 

down  as  at  noon-day  where  none  shall  make  them 

afraid.     The  Lord  is  faithful  to  all  those  that 

trust  in  him.    Therefore  be  you  faithful  and  not 

wavering ;  for  those  that  waver  are  like  the  waves 

of  the  sea.    There  is  a  day  coming,  and  will  come, 

that  shall  try  the  foundations  of  all,  young  and 

old  ;  and  those  that  are  not  established  on  the  rock 

shall  be  blown  away  :  but  the  Lord  is  raising  up 

some  that  shall  stand  as  iron  pillars  for  his  truth, 

and  shall  not  value  their  lives  unto  the  death. — 

Richard  Ransome. 



The  Light  of  Christ,  and  the  end  of  His  com- 
ing in  the  flesh. — Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath 
revealed  and  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  daughters, 
in  these  latter  days,  that  light  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
which  searcheth  the  most  inward  parts,  discovering 
everything  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature  to  itself, 
turning  and  separating  the  mind  therefrom,  and 
bringing  the  mind,  heart,  soul  and  spirit  under 
that  which  is  a  cross  and  yoke  to  it,  and  hath  power 
from  God  to  crucify  and  subdue  it  ;  that  so  life 
and  immortality  may  be  brought  to  light,  and 
reign  in  the  heart ;  and  death  and  uncleanuess  be 
swallowed  up""ih  victory.  For  this  is  the  intent 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  Christ's  appearance,  even  to 
destroy  sin,  a"nd  bring  up  the  Jioly  seed,  and  estab- 
lish the  laws  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love, 
the  law  of  life,  righteousness  and  holiness,  in  which 
the  renewed  should  walk  before  the  Lord  all  their 
days. 

And  God  forbid,  but  that  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  (which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation,) should  attain  its  end,  and  the  will  of  God 
be  fulfilled,  which  is  the  sanctification  of  his  people 
in  soul,  body,  and  spirit;  that  they  may  be  wholly 
leavened  with  the  leaven  of  his  kingdom,  and  be- 
come a  new  lump  to  him. 

The  Lord  bring  this  to  pass  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men,  bringing  down  all  religions  which 
have  not  the  true  virtue  in  them  ;  and  propagate 
and  establish  the  religion  more  and  more,  which 
stands  in  the  evidence,  demonstration,  virtue  and 
power  of  his  own  Spirit,  that  men  may  be  redeemed 
out  of,  and  preserved  from  deceit  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, wherein  the  eternal  condition  of  their  souls 
is  so  deeply  concerned. — Isaac  Peningtoyi.  Pen- 
ingto)i,s  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  531. 


Why  the  Lord  Ajjliclcth  his  Little  Ones.— The 
Lord  hath  given  me  an  understanding,  and  hath 
let  me  see  many  years  ago,  but  more  especially  of 


Sprouting  Sorghum  Seed  before  Planting. — A 
subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist  in  Winnebago 
county,  Illiuois,  writes  that  a  neighbour,  who  is  an 
experienced  cultivator  of  the  sorghum  sugar  cane, 
recommends  to  "  soak  the  seed  until  it  sprouts,  be- 
fore putting  it  in  the  ground.  If  this  be  done,  it 
comes  up  quickly,  and  gets  the  start  of  weeds." 
[This,  if  properly  done,  may  be  a  useful  plan. 
The  sorghum  seed,  when  over  dry,  starts  rather 
slowly,  and  the  young  shoots,  which  resemble  those 
of  oats,  make  but  a  feeble  growth  for  some  time, 
and  on  this  account,  are  more  difficult  to  hoe  and 
weed  out  than  corn.  If  previously  soaked,  as 
above  recommended,  the  seed  should  be  kept  only 
moist,  and  not  in  water.  If  not  spead  out  some- 
what thin,  it  would  heat ;  and  the  sprouting  should 
only  be  carried  to  the  swelling  of  the  seed,  and 
just  breaking  of  the  shell,  for  there  would  be  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  germ  in  sowing,  if  a  lowed  to 
start  out  beyond  the  shell.] 
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THR    FRIEN  D. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ANN  FOULKE. 

Ann,  a  daughter  of  John  Williams  and  Ann, 
his  wife,  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales, 
Eleventh  month  6th,  1 693.  Her  parents,  who  were 
under  convincement  of  the  principles  of  Friends, 
removed  to  Pennsylvania  with  their  family  in  1700, 
and  settling  within  the  verge  of  Gwynedd  Meeting, 
were  soon  after  received  into  membership  amongst 
Friends.  They  gave  each  of  their  children  a  sober 
carefully  guarded  education,  and  Ann  being  relig- 
iously inclined,  from  early  youth,  profited  thereby. 
In  the  year  1713,  she  was  married  to  Hugh  Foulke, 
a  religious  man,  who  in  a  few  years  became  an  ac- 
ceptable minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  whom 
she  lived  in  great  fellowship  for  many  years.  They 
laboured  to  fulfil  all  their  religious,  domestic  and 
social  duties,  and  were  especially  concerned  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord.  Ann  grew  in  grace,  and  be- 
came a  useful  member  of  the  Church  militant.  In 
the  year  1727,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
was  conferred  upon  her,  in  which  she  endeavoured 
to  be  faithful,  and  her  friends  say  "  it  was  lively 
and  edifying." 

In  the  year  1730,  Hugh  Foulke  removed  with 
his  family  to  Richland,  of  the  meeting  at  which 
place  Ann  remained  a  serviceable  member  during 
her  life.  She  was  often  weightily  engaged  with 
other  Friends  in  the  religious  service  of  visiting 
families,  and  in  works  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
she  was  eminently  distinguished  among  her  Friends 
and  neighbours  of  every  denomination,  which  ren- 
dered her  generally  esteemed  and  beloved. 

She  was  a  truly  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  and 
careful  mother,  whose  principal  concern  for  her 
children  was  to  train  them  up  in  the  way  of  truth 
and  godliness,  and  her  chief  pleasure,  to  see  them 
walk  iu  the  paths  of  virtue  and  piety.  Her  relig- 
ious concern  on  account  of  mankind  generally,  con- 
tinued with  fervent  and  unabated  zeal  to  the  close 
of  her  advanced  life. 

In  the  year  1760  she  lost  her  beloved  husband, 
and  from  this  time  to  her  close,  she  continued  walk- 
ing in  the  Heavenly  way,  filling  up  her  measure 
of  duty  with  alacrity,  but  looking  forward  earn- 
estly and  hopefully  to  the  time  of  her  release  from 
her  earthly  cares  and  exercises.  Before  her  end 
came,  she  wrote  a  paper  to  leave  behind  her,  in 
which  she  recounts  the  tender  dealings  and  merci- 
ful dispensations  of  God  to  herself  through  her 
long  life,  and  then,  after  a  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Lord  her  God,  for  the  unmerited  love  and 
goodness  he  had  shown  her,  she  thus  addresses 
her  children. 

"  Now  my  dear  children,  my  earnest  desire  is, 
that  you  seek  the  Lord  God  of  your  parents,  and 
fear  and  love  him  above  all  things.  When  you 
make  mention  of  his  Holy  name,  let  it  be  with 
awful  reverence.  Breathe  to  him  that  he  may  give 
you  his  Holy  Spirit  to  be  your  leader  in  the  way 
of  uprightness.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  our  most 
merciful  God,  he  takes  care  of  his  depending  chil- 
dren, who  have  no  might  of  their  own,  but  trust  iu 
dim  who  never  fails  those  who  love  and  are 
willing  to  serve  him  according  to  the  ability  re- 
ceived. J  earnestly  desire  that  you  may  be  care- 
ful to  come  up  in  the  way  of  your  duty  before 
God,  and  as  good  examples  to  your  children.  This 
is  your  incumbent  duty.  I  pray  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven, if  it  be  his  blessed  will,  so  to  enable  you  to 
answer  the  end  of  your  creation,  and  to  houour 
aud  glorify  bis  great  aud  worthy  name  forever." 

She  was  religiously  concerned  to  attend  meet- 


ings for  worship  and  discipline,  and  found  it  her 
place  to  encourage  others  to  that  commendable 
practice  and  necessary  duty,  but  during  the  last 
year  of  her  life  she  was  mostly  confined  at  home, 
through  weakness  of  body.  She  patiently  awaited 
her  change,  being  fully  sensible  of  its  near  approach. 
The  pains  and  weaknesses  attending  her  dissolution 
she  bore  "with  remarkable  patience,  resignation  and 
meekness,  and  in  a  lamb-like  frame  of  spirit  she 
departed  this  life  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1773,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age." 

RACHEL  CATHRALL. 

Rachel  Hcaron  was  born  at  Shields,  New  Cas- 
tle upon  Tyne,  in  England,  of  honest  parents,  pro- 
fessing Truth,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. She  came  to  Pennsylvania  when  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  After  a  time  she  applied 
for  a  certificate  of  membership  to  New  Castle 
Monthly  Meeting,  who  in  granting  it,  certify  that 
her  conduct  had  been  inoffensive  among  them,  and 
conclude  with  "  her  preservation  we  much  desire, 
and  your  care  over  her  will  be  very  acceptable." 

She  was  preserved  in  much  consistency  of  behav- 
iour, manifesting  that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to 
uphold  the  trusting,  obedient  christian,  through 
every  temptation.  In  the  Twelfth  month,  1730, 
she  was  married  in  Philadelphia  to  Edward  Cath- 
rall,  a  young  man  of  an  exemplary  religious  char- 
acter, to  whom  she  proved  a  faithful  wife,  of  a  meek 
and  loving  disposition.  With  the  increase  of  her 
family,  cares  multiplied  upon  her,  but  "  she  was 
careful  not  to  suffer  them  to  prevent  her  from  at- 
tending on  the  several  duties  of  a  truly  christian 
life,  particularly  that  of  attending  meetings  for  re- 
ligious worship  and  for  discipline,"  she  was  punc- 
tual to  the  hour  appointed,  and  often  advised  her 
children  to  go  to  the  week-day  meeting,  telling 
them  that  a  blessing  had,  and  ever  would  accompany 
such  a  practice.  She  frequently  devoted  the  close 
of  the  day  for  retirement,  which  she  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  her  spiritual  progress.  In  all  things 
she  was  conscientiously  concerned  to  stand  faithful 
to  her  duty,  although  she  was  naturally  diffident, 
and  much  afraid  of  appearing  more  in  show  than 
she  was  in  substance. 

In  the  year  1756,  Edward  Cathrall  removed 
with  his  family  to  Burlington.  In  the  Monthly 
Meeting  held  at  that  place  she  was  an  acceptable 
overseer,  and  an  elder  for  several  years.  She  was 
an  affectionate  wife,  ministering  as  she  could  to  her 
husband's  comfort,  a  tender  mother,  exercising  pa- 
rental authority  with  love  and  gentleness.  She  was 
a  sympathyziug  friend,  a  very  kind  neighbour,  aud 
attentive  at  all  times  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  necessitous,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted. 
She  delighted  to  visit  such.  Her  innocent  cheer- 
fulness and  many  virtues  caused  her  to  be  much 
beloved,  and  her  example  shed  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  those  around  her. 

On  the  24th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1773,  she 
was  taken  ill.  The  disease  increased  upon  her 
until  the  5th  of  the  Ninth  month,  on  which  day 
declining  to  take  some  medicine  offered,  she  said, 
"  I  have  thought  that  medicine  would  avail  very 
little,  yet  in  compliance  with  your  desire,  I  have 
submitted  to  take  it.  I  have  believed  for  sometime 
my  stay  here  would  be  very  short."  By  the  sweet- 
ness of  spirit  she  manifested,  it  seemed  as  though 
she  was  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  that  rest 
which  is  glorious.  She  often  fervently  peti- 
tioned that  she  might  be  preserved  in  patience 
through  her  trying  disorder.  She  frequently  said, 
•'  my  paiu  is  very  sharp."  Her  understanding 
continued  clear  to  the  last.  On  the  evening  before 
her  death,  her  daughter  inquired  if  there  was  any 
thing  particular  on  her  mind  to  say  to  her,  she  re- 


plied "  not  to  night."  Her  daughter  then  said 
another  day  might  not  be  granted  her,  she  then 
said  with  great  apparent  composure,  "If  I  die,  I 
die  in  the  Lord  !  Happy  will  my  change  be."  Her 
last  intelligible  utterance  was,  "  Oh,  thou  pre- 
server of  men,  keep  me  through  this  hour  of  temp- 
tation." Her  decease  took  place  Ninth  month 
12th,  1773. 

THOMAS  BTJZBY. 

Thomas,  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary  Buzby, 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  or 
about  the  year  1698.  When  he  was  quite  young, 
his  parents  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  settled 
within  the  limits  of  Rancocas  Meeting,  a  branch 
of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting.  He  appears  to 
have  submitted  early  in  life  to  the  visitations  of 
Grace,  and  his  friends  say  "  when  be  attained  to 
riper  years,  and  came  to  have  the  care  of  a  family, 
his  steady  conduct  and  circumspect  walking,  oc- 
casioned him  to  be  esteemed  by  most  who  knew 
him."  He  was  both  overseer  and  elder  in  the 
Church,  "  and  was  truly  useful  in  both  stations." 
He  appears  to  have  been  diligent  in  filling  up  his 
measure  of  duty,  in  religious  and  civil  society,  so 
that  he  passed  along  through  life,  useful  amongst 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  connection,  lov- 
ing and  beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timately known.  In  a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  he 
departed  this  life,  Tenth  month  23rd,  1773,  being 
about  seventy-five  years  of  age. 


A  Living  Frog  found  in  Coal. — The  following, 
says  the  Worcestershire  (England)  Chronicle,  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  received  on  a  recent  Wednes- 
day in  this  city,  by  John  Russell,  Esq.,  from  the 
manager  of  his  Tyr  Nicholas  Colliery,  Cwm  Tylery, 
near  Newport : — "  Our  men  in  the  heading  in  the 
rock  vein  coal  yesterday,  (March  10,)  iu  a  fall  of 
coal  in  the  face  of  the  heading,  found  in  a  hole  in 
the  pricking,  in  the  top  of  the  coal,  and  in  the  nine 
inch  bed  of  coal,  a  live  frog.  The  hole  was  not 
more  than  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
this  found  in  the  soft  holing.  It  began  moving 
about  as  soon  as  it  was  released,  but  seems  larger 
and  more  lively  to-day.  Now,  this  is  two  hundred 
yards  below  the  surface  where  this  little  thing  was 
found,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  can  form  an 
idea  how  long  it  must  have  been  there."  John 
Russel  is  going  to  send  to  the  great  exhibition  a 
block  of  coal,  between  seven  and  eight  feet  long, 
selecting  the  piece  in  which  the  frog  was  found, 
the  locus  in  quo  being  exactly  in  the  centre,  and 
the  block  will  be  so  cut  out  that  the  frog  and  its 
strange  domicile  will  be  clearly  shown  in  front. 


The  Lady  aud  Tbe  Robber. 

In  a  large,  lone  house,  situated  in  the  south  of 
England,  there  once  lived  a  lady  and  her  two 
maid-servants.  They  were  away  from  any  human 
habitation,  but  they  seemed  to  have  felt  no  fear, 
and  to  have  dwelt  there  peacefully  and  happily. 
It  was  the  lady's  custom  to  go  round  the  house 
with  her  maids  every  evening,  to  see  that  all  the 
windows  and  doors  were  properly  secured. 

One  night  she  had  accompanied  them  as  usual, 
and  ascertained  that  all  was  safe.  They  left  her 
in  the  passage,  close  to  her  room,  and  then  went  to 
their  own,  which  was  quite  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  As  the  lady  opened  her  door  she  distinctly 
saw  a  man  underneath  her  bed.  What  could  she 
do  ?  Her  servants  were  far  away,  and  could  not 
hear  her  if  she  screamed  for  help  ;  and  even  if  they 
had  come  to  her  assistance,  those  three  weak  women 
were  no  match  for  a  desperate  housebreaker.  How, 
then,  did  she  act?  She  trusted  in  God.  Quietly 
she  closed  the  door,  and  locked  it  on  the  inside, 
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which  she  was  always  in  the  habit  of  doing.  She 
then  leisurely  brushed  her  hair,  and  putting  on 
her  gown,  she  took  her  Bible  and  sat  down  to  read. 
She  read  aloud,  and  chose  a  chapter  which  had 
special  reference  to  God's  watchfulness  over  us, 
and  constant  care  of  us  by  night  and  by  day,  (pro- 
bably the  ninety-first  Psalm.)  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, she  knelt  and  prayed  at  great  length,  still 
uttering  her  words  aloud,  particularly  commend- 
ing herself  and  servants  to  God's  protection,  and 
dwelling  upon  their  utter  helplessness  and  depen- 
dence upon  him  to  preserve  them  from  all  dangers. 

At  last  she  rose  from  her  knees,  put  out  her  can- 
dle, and  went  to  bed  ;  but  she  did  not  sleep. 
After  a  few  minutes  she  was  conscious  the  man 
was  standing  by  her  bedside.  He  addressed  her, 
and  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  he,  "  to  rob  you  ;  but  after 
the  words  you  have  read,  and  the  prayer  you  have 
uttered,  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  me  to 
hurt  you,  or  touch  a  thing  in  your  house.  But  you 
must  remain  perfectly  quiet,  and  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  me.  I  shall  now  give  a  signal  to  my 
companions,  which  they  will  understand,  and  then 
they  will  go  away,  and  you  may  sleep  in  peace,  for  I 
give  you  my  solemn  word  that  no  one  shall  harm 
you,  and  not  the  smallest  thing  belonging  to  you 
shall  be  disturbed." 

He  then  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and 
whittled  softly.  Returning  to  the  lady's  bedside, 
who  had  not  spoken  or  moved,  he  said  :  — 

"  Now  I  am  going.  Your  prayer  has  been  heard, 
and  no  harm  will  befall  you." 

He  left  the  room,  and  soon  all  was  quiet,  and 
the  lady  fell  asleep,  still  upheld  by  that  calm  and 
beautiful  faith  and  trust. 

When  the  morning  dawned  and  she  awoke,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  she  poured  out  her  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  Him  who-  had  "  defended"  her  under 
"  his  wings,"  and  "  kept"  her  "  safe  under  his 
feathers,"  so  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  any  ter- 
ror by  night. 

The  man  proved  true  to  his  word,  and  not  a 
thing  in  her  house  was  taken.  Oh  shall  we  not 
hope  that  his  heart  was  changed  from  that  day 
forth,  and  that  he  forsook  his  evil  courses,  and 
cried  to  that  Saviour  "  who  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  and,  even  on  the 
cross,  did  not  reject  the  penitent  thief ! 

From  this  true  story  let  us  learn  to  put  our 
whole  trust  and  confidence  in  God.  This  lady's 
courage  was  indeed  wonderful,  but  "the  Lord  was 
her  defence  upon  her  ri^ht  hand,"  and  with  him  all 
things  were  possible. — Monthly  Packet  for  October. 

We  have  received  an  extract  from  a  letter  fully 
corroborating  the  remarkable  anecdote  of  "  The 
Lady  and  the  Robber,"  in  our  October  number, 
and  adding  some  facts  that  enhance  the  wonder 
and  mercy  of  her  escape.  We  quote  the  words  of 
the  letter  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  robber  told  her  if  she 
had  given  the  slightest  alarm  and  token  of  resis- 
tance, he  was  fully  determined  to  murder  her  ;  so 
that  it  was  really  God's  guidance  that  told  her  to 
follow  the  course  she  did.  Then,  before  he  went 
away,  he  said,  '  I  never  heard  such  words  before; 
I  must  have  the  book  you  read  out  of ;'  aud  carried 
off  the  Bible,  willingly  enough  given,  you  may  be 
sure.  This  happened  many  years  ago,  and  only 
comparatively  recently  did  the  lady  hear  any  more 
of  him.  She  was  attending  a  religious  meeting  in 
Yorkshire,  where,  after  several  noted  clergymen 
and  others  had  spoken,  a  man  arose,  stating  that 
he  was  employed  as  one  of  the  book-hawkers  of  the 
Society,  and  told  the  story  of  the  midnight  adven- 
ture, as  a  testimony  to  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
Word  of  God.    He  concluded  with,  '  I  am  that 


man.'  The  lady  arose  from  her  seat  in  the  hall, 
;ind  said  quietly,  '  It  is  all  quite  true  ;  I  am  the 
lady,'  and  sat  down  again  " — Monthly  Packet  for 
December. 


From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends  and  What  They  Were. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Friend. 
Dear  Friend, — It  may  not  be  inappropriate  at 
this  present  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  the 
views  and  practice  of  our  early  Friends,  as  illus- 
trated by  their  writings  and  character ;  and  in 
asking  thee  to  permit  me  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
The  British  Friend  from  time  to  time  in  reference 
thereto,  I  may,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  my 
remarks  on  the  "  Peculiarities  of  Friends,"  as  they 
are  called,  were  mostly  written  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  or  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  had  closed,  and  were  conse- 
quent on  a  train  of  thought  and  reflection  on  the 
present  state  of  our  society,  and  being  committed 
to  paper,  that  which  was  the  employmentof  leisure 
hours  only,  assumed  a  form,  which,  with  .thy  per- 
mission, I  shall  presume  to  place  before  thy  read- 
ers. 

The  more  closely  we  consider  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  early  Friends  as  a  religious  body,  the 
more  we  shall  perceive  their  beauty  and  simplicity, 
and  their  entire  accordance  with  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  They  are  principles  which  have  now 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  of  critical  examination; 
they  have  been  subjected  to  attacks  as  fierce  as  the 
greatest  bigot  could  desire;  and  even  within  our 
own  borders,  have  been  assailed  in  a  manner 
that  has  shook  the  society  to  its  centre,  yet  being 
based  on  the  immutable  Rock  of  ages,  have  they 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  clear  and  full  of  vigour, 
impervious  alike  to  the  onslaught  of  open  foes,  or 
the  more  insidious  attacks  of  concealed  enemies. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  place  before  the  readers 
of  The  British  Friend  the  results  of  my  own  re- 
search into  the  character  and  practice  of  our  early 
Friends,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  draw  any  con- 
trast between  the  then  state  of  the  society  and  its 
present.  My  sole  object  is  to  let  our  ancient 
Friends  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  leave  the  re- 
suit.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  princi- 
ples which  they  enunciated  are  now  extensively 
diffused  in  the  world,  and  largely  incorporated  into 
the  constituent  character  of  other  religious  bodies, 
and  that  these  principles  are  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Still  and  silent  in  their  effects,  they  are 
rolling  on  like  a  deep  and  mighty  stream — majes- 
tic and  noble  in  its  course — noiseless,  it  may  be, 
yet  assuredly  as  its  waters  wind  their  resistless  way 
to  the  vast  and  fathomless  ocean,  and  bear  before 
them  all  which  oppose  their  course,  so  sure  do  I 
believe  that  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  as  up- 
held by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  all  its  pristine 
dignity,  will  proceed  and  bear  down  before  it  all 
systems  and  creeds,  until  in  the  beauty  of  its  sim- 
plicity, the  grandeur  of  its  originality,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  its  spirituality,  it  shall  stand  triumphant 
alone,  and  the  language  of  our  Divine  Redeemer 
be  acknowledged  and  fulfilled,  that  "God  is  a 
spirit:  and  they  that  worship  hiin,  must  worship 
him  iu  spirit  and  in  truth  ;"  "  for  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowl- 
edge, it  shall  vanish  away ;  for  we  know  in  part, 
and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but  when  that  which  is 
perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away."  Yes  !  systems  and  ceremonies  shall 
be  obliterated,  and  man  shall  bow  before  the  Most 
High  in  silent  adoration.  That  the  principles  of 
the  society  have  taken  deep  root  beyond  our  own 
borders,  is  almost  everywhere  evident,  and  that 


they  will  more  and  more  develope  themselves  is,  I 
believe,  equally  true  :  everywhere  are  witnesses  to 
the  truth  of  this  continually  springing  up ;  we 
constantly  see  public  acknowledgment  made  in  the 
legislature  and  the  courts  of  justice  in  regard  to 
oaths  and  ecclesiastical  demands;  in  the  various 
meetings  and  gatherings  of  men  in  reference  to  war, 
peace,  the  inviolability  of  human  life,  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  gospel,  &c. ;  in  private  life  as  to 
ordinances,  ty^e  pomp  and  parade  of  funerals, 
mourning  habits,  and  the  like.  I  would  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  these  evidences,  but  as  surely 
as  the  opening  bud  bursts  into  bloom  by  the  cheering 
rays  of  heat  and  light,  so  sure  are  these  the  pre- 
cursors of  that  day,  when  man  shall  no  longer 
teach  his  fellow-man,  saying,  "Know  thou  the 
Lord,"  for  all  shall  know  him  for  themselves; 
when  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  shall  be  seen, 
"  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children."  How 
careful  should  we  then  be  to  do  nothing  which 
shall  tend  to  lower  that  standard  of  pure  un- 
mingled  Christianity  which  our  forefathers  in  a  de- 
geuerate  age,  amid  privations  unexampled,  cruel- 
ties unsurpassed,  and  faithfulness  and  constancy 
unequalled,  planted.  Much  has  been  said  of  late 
of  the  numerical  decrease  of  the  society  in  this 
country,  more  I  believe  than  is  warranted  by  facts, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  not  been 
that  onward  progress  which  the  Truth,  and  that 
inherent  value  of  the  principles  of  the  society 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  would  have  produced, 
which,  as  a  religious  body,  should  have  been  the 
case,  and  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the  society 
in  its  rise  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Painful  as 
is  this  belief,  and  lenient  as  we  may  wish  to  be  in 
our  remarks  upon  it,  it  is  too  self-evident  that 
there  is  something  wanting  in  the  vitality  of  the 
body.  Of  late  years  many  remedies  have  been 
suggested.  The  reading  more  extensively  of  the 
writings  of  Friends,  the  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  relaxation  in  the  rules  of  discipline,  the 
more  intimate  mingling  with  those  of  other  reli- 
gious  denominations,  &c.  All  these,  however,  have 
failed  to  meet  the  required  want — all  have  come 
short  of  the  needful  remedy.  It  is  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, to  the  reading  of  Friends'  books  alone, 
good  as  they  are  as  collateral  evidence  (and  I  am 
not  of  the  number  of  those  who,  because  the  lan- 
guage of  two  centuries  ago  is  not  so  pure  in  its 
diction,  so  elegant  in  expression,  or  so  classical  in 
its  composition,  would  decry  and  undervalue  them, 
nor  am  I  one  of  those  who  seek  to  modernize 
these  writings  in  a  dress  more  mild,  and  language 
more  pleasant  to  ears  polite,  though  not  half  so 
clear,  or  healthy  iu  tone  ;)  neither  is  it  to  the  cate- 
gorical acquisition  of  Scripture  knowledge,  so  loudly 
put  forth  in  the  present  day,  desirable  as  such 
knowledge  is,  that  we  can  expect  our  young  Friends 
to  reach  the  standard  of  their  more  energetic 
aud  zealous  forefathers.  Deeper  far  must  the 
foundation  be  laid,  and  well  will  it  be  if,  amid  all 
our  ease  and  refinement,  and  intellectual  culture, 
we  do  not  overlook  it.  it  is  to  the  simplicity  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  that  we  must  individually  come,  if  ever 
we  become  a  living  people,  a  vigorous  branch  of 
the  living  vine — to  the  acknowledgment  of  His 
power  and  life  within  us,  and  obedience  to  the  mo- 
nitions of  His  spirit,  to  "  watch  over  the  opening 
minds  of  our  children,"  and  the  expansion  of  our 
own,  and  to  submit  to  the  governing,  regulating 
principle  of  the  spirit  of  Truth,  the  only  true 
source  of  all  vital  religion,  in  all  its  restraining 
and  constraining  efforts.  However  learned  we 
may  become  in  scriptural  historical  knowledge — 
however  intimately  acquainted  with  the  important 
and  deeply  interesting  truths  contained  in  the  sa- 
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cred  writings — however  familiar  with  the  writiDgs 
of  early  Friends,  their  experience,  practice,  and 
sufferings — all  will  be  head-learning  and  nothing 
more,  so  long  as  the  heart  itself  is  not  subjected  to 
the  will  of  Christ,  and  is  unwilling  to  become 
obedient  to  that  which  is  known  of  God  in  the  se- 
cret of  the  soul.  The  beautiful  germ  of  real 
piety  will  only  be  smothered  under  a  pile  of  erudi- 
tion, and  instead  of  the  "  little  seed  of  the  king- 
dom" becoming:  a  great  tree  in  which  the  fowls  of 
the  air  can  lodge,  it  will  produce  no  fruit,  and 
perish  uncared  for,  and  unknown. 

The  present  is  unquestionably  an  eventful  period 
in  the  religious  world.  Multiplied  effort,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  are  at  work  to  effect  a  great 
moral  and  religious  improvement  in  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  men,  and  this  movement  has  ex- 
tended to  our  own  beloved  community.  May  it 
please  the  All-wise  disposer  of  events  to  bless  it  to 
us.  Let  us  not,  however,  forget  the  home  work — 
the  inculcation  of  right  principles  in  our  daily  con- 
versations and  duties  of  private  life — the  training, 
too,  of  the  minds  of  our  children.  It  is  with  the 
first  beamings  of  intelligence  we  must  commence 
when  the  mind  is  beginning  to  expand,  and  when 
inquiry  is  rife — when  the  heart,  as  a  blank  and 
spotless  leaf,  is  prepared  to  receive  an  impression 
which  after  years  shall  not  be  able  to  efface :  'tis 
then  that  the  first  principles  must  be  instilled,  and 
as  our  children  ripen  into  more  mature  life,  again 
and  again  must  the  lesson  be  repeated,  until  that 
wonderful  and  incomprehensible  thing  called  mind 
shall  have  learned  that  first  great  lesson,  to  know 
and  obey  the  Lord ;  until  it  shall  have  become 
aware  of  the  important  fact  of  His  and  its  own  ex- 
istence— its  connection  with  the  future — its  entire 
dependence  on  the  will  of  Him  who  created  it — 
its  full  capacity  through  Divine  love  and  mercy  to 
comprehend  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and 
shall  feel  and  know  that  this  spirit  is  an  emanation 
of  the  Deity  to  guide  us  to  an  eternity  of  bliss 
through  him  who  died  that  we  might  live.  If  1 
am  free  in  stating  these  opinions,  it  is  because  my 
own  mind  has  long  been  introduced  into  feeling  on 
this  subject,  and  I  trust  that  the  sentiments  enun- 
ciated will  not  be  found  at  variance  with  those  of 
early  Friends,  or  of  the  Society  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  became 
attached  to  the  principles  of  Friends.  Conviction 
of  their  rectitude,  and  strict  accordance  with  scrip- 
tural truth,  was  the  moving  cause,  produced,  as  I 
believe,  by  the  operation  of  the  self-same  spirit 
which  gave  forth  the  scriptures  themselves;  and 
now,  in  later  years,  I  am  but  the  more  persuaded 
with  one  formerly,  that  "  that  which  drew  me  in 
early  life  to  hold  to  this  people  was  truth  and  no 
lie."  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  too  lengthy 
to  allow  me  to  do  more  than  to  allude  to  the  theme 
of  my  next,  that  of  "  Dress,"  I  shall  conclude ; 
and  am  thy  friend,  &c. 

J.  B.  B. 

Sixth  iMonth,  1861. 
Tlic  st  ill  small  voice,  and  the  quiet  habitat  ion, 
—  I  lament  the  separation  of  some  promi-iug  ones ; 
their  being  driven  by  strange  voices  and  tumults 
from  attention  to  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Oh!  my  heart  pities,  and  when  enabled, 
breathes  the  secret  prayer  for  the  sheep  scattered 
from  the  true  fold — the  quiet  habitation.  Never, 
my  dear  relatives,  did  I  more  appreciate  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  joined  to  a  christian  people,  to  the 
society  to  which  I  am  favoured  to  be  united  by 
increasing  conviction  at  this  day,  of  its  pure,  unso- 
phisticated gospel  principles.  The  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep  is  indeed  good.  Oh  !  how  gently  He 
leads  the  simple,  as  the  flock  and  the  children  can 
bear  it. — Mary  Capper,  F.  L.,  vol.  12th,  p.  131. 


Selected. 

TOO  BUSY  TO  FREEZE. 
How  swiftly  the  glittering  brook  runs  by 

Pursuing  its  busy  career  ; 
Reflecting  tbe  be;ims  of  the  cheerful  sun, 

In  waters  transparent  and  clear; 
Kissing  the  reeds  and  the  lowly  flowers  ; 

Refreshing  the  roots  of  the  trees  ; 
Happy  all  summer  to  ripple  a  song ; 

In  winter  too  busy  to  freeze. 

Onward  it  glides,  whether  sunshine  or  storm 

Await  on  its  vigorous  way, 
And  prattles  of  hope  and  sustaining  love, 

Whether  cloudy  or  bright  the  day, 
Chill  winter  around  may  its  t  >rpor  fling, 

And  on  lazier  waters  seize, 
But  the  nimble  brook  is  too  ranch  for  him, 

Being  far  too  busy  to  freeze. 

May  we  like  the  brook  in  our  path  through  life, 

As  active  and  steady  pursue 
The  course  in  which  real  utility  lies — 

Which  is  lovely  and  useful  too  ; 
Still  nourish  the  needy,  refresh  the  sad, 

And  despising  indulgent  ease, 
Adorn  life's  current  with  generous  work, 

With  love  that's  too  busy  to  freeze. 

Yes,  while  there's  a  brother  to  warn  from  sin, 

A  sister  to  save  from  despair  ; 
A  penitent  heart  to  be  meekly  taught 

To  utter  the  prodigal's  prayer; 
An  outcast  child  to  be  turned  to  God; 

A  foe  to  be  brought  to  his  knees  ; 
And  heathen  yet  to  be  sought  and  taught ; 

We  must  be  too  busy  to  freeze. — 

Juo.  Instructor. 


Selected. 

MYSTERY  OF  CHASTISEMENT. 
We  glory  in  tribulations  also. — Rom.  v.  3. 

Within  this  leaf,  to  every  eye 
So  little  worth,  doth  hidden  lie 
Most  rare  and  subtile  fragiaucy. 

Would'st  thou  its  secret  strength  unbind? 
Crush  it,  and  thou  shalt  perfume  find 
Sweet  as  Arabia's  spicy  wind. 

In  this  dull  stone,  so  poor  and  bare 
Of  shape  or  lustre,  patient  care 
Will  find  for  thee  a  jewel  rare. 

But  first  must  skilful  hands  ess.ay, 

With  file  and  flint,  to  clear  away 

The  film  which  hides  its  fire  from  day. 

This  leaf?  this  stone  ?    It  is  thy  heart; 
It  must  be  crushed  by  pain  and  smart, 
It  must  be  cleansed  by  sorrow's  art, 

Ere  it  will  yield  a  fragrance  sweet, 
Ere  it  will  shine  a  jewel  meet 
To  lay  before  thy  dear  Lord's  feet. 

— Hymns  of  the  Ages 


The  attendance  of  Bladings. — That  those  days 
which  are  appointed  to  meet  publicly  to  worship 
God  upon,  none  on  any  pretence,  (being  in  health, 
and  not  unavoidably  engaged  to  the  contrary,)  ne- 
glect going  to  such  meetings;  —  but  that  they  con- 
stantly and  timely  attend  and  frequeut  the  same, 
as  becometh  a  family  fearing  the  Lord,  and  that 
is  zealous  for  his  living  Truth. —  One  of  the  rules 
far  the  government  of  his Jamil?/  by  William  Pain. 
F.  L.,vol.  11th,.?;.  448. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  3,  18C2. 


YEARLY  MEETING. 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Second-day,  the  21st  of 


the  Fourth  month ;  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  having  met  on  the  Seventh-day  preceding, 
and  adjourned  until  the  23d,  at  eight  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  large — the  women's  apartment 
being  unusually  full,  the  number  present  in  it  at 
most  of  the  sittings  being  about  twelve  hundred. 
There  were  four  ministers  in  attendance  with  mi- 
nutes, from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  two  of  them 
from  Indiana,  and  two  from  New  York. 

All  the  representatives  responded  at  the  calling 
of  their  names  but  three, — prevented  from  attending 
by  indisposition.  After  the  usual  reports  from  the 
respective  Quarterly  Meetings  had  been  read,  the 
clerk  informed  the  meeting,  that  two  epistles — one 
from  the  men's  and  one  from  the  women's  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York — had  been  received ;  that 
addressed  to  the  women's  meeting  bad  been  placed 
in  the  bauds  of  its  clerk,  and  the  other  was  on  the 
table  for  the  meeting  to  dispose  of.  The  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  was  thereupon  entered  into, 
and  several  Friends  expressed  their  desire  that  the 
epistle  should  be  read  ;  others  said  they  were  quite 
willing  to  hear  it;  while  others  who  said  they 
thought  that  the  reading  of  it  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  conclusion  deliberately  come  to  some 
years  since,  to  suspend  epistolary  intercourse  with 
all  other  Yearly  Meetings,  objected  to  that  deci- 
sion being  hastily  disregarded,  especially  as  it 
might  throw  the  meeting  into  difficulty  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  should  an  epistle  be  received  from  a  body 
which  some  might  not  be  prepared  to  recognize  as 
a  Yearly  Meeting.  After  some  time  spent  in  hear- 
ing the  different  views  which  were  presented,  it 
finally  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  epistle  should  not  be  read ;  the 
clerk  stating  that  it  was  short  and  expressive  of 
christian  love  and  interest  felt  by  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  towards  this.  The  whole  discussion  of 
the  subject  was  marked  by  calmness  and  becoming 
solemnity,  Friends  appearing  to  pay  due  respect  to 
the  feelings  and  conscientious  opinions  of  each 
other;  ai.d  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant,  when  all  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  whether  smaller  bodies  or  large,  may  be 
brought  into  religious  fellowship,  and  the  obstruc- 
tions to  epistolary  intercourses,  now  existing,  be  re- 
moved. Throughout  the  sitting,  we  believe,  the 
assembly  felt,  as  was  expressed  by  several,  that  it 
was  mercifully  favoured  with  the  overshadowing 
presence  of  the  Head  of  the  church,  begetting  a 
harmonious  travail  for  the  more  universal  preval- 
ence of  true  unity  throughout  the  society,  that  so 
it  may  be  renewedly  strengthened  to  build  up  the 
members  and  the  various  meetings,  on  our  most 
holy  faith  ;  and  teudering  and  encouraging  many 
of  the  young  men  present  with  the  hope,  that  a 
brighter  day  was  at  hand,  when  as  a  united  body, 
Friends  would  be  prepared  to  uphold  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  committed  to  them  to  maintain  and 
promulgate  in  the  world. 

The  clerk  having  made  a  minute  expressive  of  the 
feeling  and  concern  that  had  obtained  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  another  directiug  the  representatives  to 
meet  together,  consider  of  and  propose  a  suitable 
Friend  to  serve  the  meeting;  as  clerk  and  one  to 
assist  him,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  4  o'clock, 
r.  m. 

Afternoon. — After  the  reading  of  the  opening 
minute,  report  was  made  that  the  representatives 
had  united  in  proposing  Joel  Evans  to  serve  the 
meeting  as  clerk  the  present  year,  and  Samuel 
Hilles  to  assist  him,  which  being  approved  by  the 
meeting,  they  were  appointed  to  the  respective 
stations. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
during  the  past  year  were  laid  before  the  meeting 
by  the  reading  of  its  minutes,  and  its  care  and  la- 
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bour  were  approved.  These  minutes  contained  an 
address  to  the  members,  setting  forth  the  testimony 
of  the  society  against  all  war,  and  encouraging  them 
to  a  faithful  support  of  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  also  contain- 
ed on  these  minutes,  while  presenting  a  favourable 
contrast  between  the  facilities  for  procuring  and 
spreading  Friends'  books  at  the  present  day,  and 
a  period  not  long  passed  by,  called  forth  the  ex- 
pression of  desire  that  the  members  generally  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
to  supply  themselves,  at  a  small  cost,  of  the  ap- 
proved writings  of  Friends,  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  also  to  hand  to 
others.  Then  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock,  to-morrow 
morning. 

Third-clay  morning,  t/ie  22d. — The  meeting 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its 
subordinate  branches  and  their  members,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  answers  to  the  Queries  sent  up  from 
the  Quarters ;  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  sixth 
Query,  inclusive. 

During  the  deliberation  on  the  various  subjects 
thus  presented,  a  religious  exercise  prevailed  and 
was  expressed,  for  the  removal  of  the  deficiencies 
apparent,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fearful  and 
halting,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the 
honest-hearted  in  a  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  on  them.  The  departures  from 
an  uncompromising  support  of  our  testimony  against 
war,  and  likewise  of  that  against  a  hireling  minis- 
try, gave  rise  to  much  concern,  as  did  also  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  so  many  members,  to  bring 
up  those  under  their  care  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour  and  apparel.  The  youth  were  warned 
against  being  caught  by  the  vain  sophistry  employ- 
ed to  lay  waste  the  testimony  and  long-continued 
practice  of  the  society  in  relation  to  a  plain  dress, 
plain  manners,  and  the  plain  language  ;  and  were 
entreated  to  be  willing  to  take  the  cross  of  Christ 
upon  them,  and  show,  in  their  every-day  conduct 
aud  conversation,  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  let 
the  world  see  they  are  true  Quakers,  and  they 
would  find  it  a  hedge  about  them.  Then  adjourn- 
ed to  four  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Afternoon. — Directly  after  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  it  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  Queries.  The  list  of  deaths  of  ministers 
and  elders  within  the  past  year,  struck  us  as  being 
larger  than  usual.  Several  of  those  reported  as 
having  finished  their  course,  had  attained  to  a  good 
old  age. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  to  report  the  sum  necessary  to  be 
raised  for  its  use  during  the  coming  year. 

A  highly  interesting  report  from  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  civilization  and  improvement 
of  that  portion  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which  has  long 
received  the  care  and  assistance  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  read.  It  referred  to  some  of  the 
historical  facts  connected  with  the  origin  and  pro- 
secution of  the  concern,  and  gave  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  the  committee  during  the 
past  year,  together  with  reference  to  evidences  of 
the  beneficial  effects  resulting  to  the  objects  of! 
their  care.  The  stated  comparatively  small  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  the  aborigines  within  the 
States  where  these  reservations  are  located,  between 
the  period  when  Friends  commenced  their  labours 
among  them,  and  the  present  time,  was  unexpected 
and  very  gratifying.  The  boarding-school  for  the 
children  of  the  natives,  continues  to  be  successfully 
carried  on,  and  the  farm,  &c.  remains  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  Friends  who  were  reported  last 
year.  A  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
poor  people,  and  in  the  conceru  of  the  Yearly 


Meeting  for  their  help  and  improvement  was  mani- 
fested by  the  meeting,  and  the  committee  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
their  advancement  in  civilization  and  religious 
culture,  by  all  the  means  placed  in  their  power. 
Then  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock,  to-morrow  morn- 
ning. 

[We  intend  publishing  the  Indian  Report  in  a 
future  number.] 

Fourth-day  Morning  j  the  23rd. — Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  the  propriety  of  publishing 
the  Book  of  Discipline  for  supplying  all  the  mem- 
bers who  may  wish  to  have  a  copy,  was  brought 
before  it,  and  the  whole  sitting  was  occupied  in  its 
consideration  and  discussion.  The  objections  which 
had  operated  many  years  ago,  when  the  discipline 
was  more  likely  to  be  changed  or  added  to,  were 
thought  to  be  now  removed,  and  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  make  its  important  rules  and  advices  readily 
accessible  to  all  who  are  amenable  to  them.  It 
was  therefore,  with  much  unanimity,  concluded 
to  authorize  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  have 
published  an  edition  large  enough  to  supply  all 
the  members,  and  to  place  it  in  the  Book  Store 
for  sale.    Then  adjourned  to  4  o'clock. 

Afternoon. — The  meeting  entered  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reports  from  the  Quarters  relative 
to  the  subject  of  education.  From  them  it  ap- 
peared there  were  1296  children  within  their  limits, 
of  an  age  suitable  for  them  to  attend  school ;  of 
whom  157  were  in  select  schools  under  the  care  of 
Monthly  or  Preparative  Meetings,  172  at  West- 
town  Boarding  School,  363  at  schools  taught  by 
members,  128  at  family  schools,  13  at  Haverford, 
114  at  schools  not  taught  by  members,  289  at 
Public  District  Schools,  32  temporarily  absent,  and 
26  as  not  having  attended  any  school  in  the  past 
year. 

During  the  discussion  called  forth  by  this  impor- 
tant subject,  the  obligation  resting  upon  parents 
and  guardians  to  use  all  proper  efforts  to  secure  a 
guarded  and  liberal  education  for  those  under  their 
charge,  in  schools  where  the  teachers  are  consistent 
Friends,  was  dwelt  upon,  and  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all.  The  impropriety  and  danger  of  allow- 
ing the  children  of  Friends  to  attend  at  the  Dis- 
trict Schools,  or  at  other  seminaries  where  purity 
of  morals  and  consistency  in  manners  and  habits, 
are  greatly  imperiled,  was  clearly  brought  to  view. 
The  intimate  connection  between  the  proper  train- 
ing, and  guarded  scholastic  instruction  of  the 
children  and  the  well-being  of  the  society,  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  judgment  expressed  that  where 
Friends  could  not  avail  themselves  of  such  a  pub- 
lic school  as  was  safe  and  suitable  to  send  their 
off-pring  to,  it  was  better  to  rely  upon  a  family 
school. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  education,  the 
First-day  schools  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
scriptures,  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  some  places, 
were  feelingly  referred  to,  and  a  prevailing  fear 
and  belief  was  expressed,  that  the  superficial,  head 
knowledge  imparted  and  acquired  in  these  schools, 
is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  vital 
religion,  or  to  increase  that  practical  experience  of 
the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  alone  the  members  can  be  prepared  for  use- 
fulness in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Parents  were  af- 
fectionately advised  not  to  attempt  to  shift  on  to 
others,  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  to  train 
up  their  children  in  a  knowledge  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  salvation;  but  to  keep  their  tender  off- 
spring near  to  and  about  them,  especially  on  the 
First  day  of  the  week,  and  to  seek  for  a  qualifica- 
tion to  lead  them  to  their  merciful  Redeemer  ;  while 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  they  enforce 
the  value  of  the  lessons  they  thus  teach  them. 


The  Quarterly  Meetings  reported  sixty-two  mem- 
bers, who,  within  the  past  year,  have  used  ardent- 
spirits  as  a  drink ;  the  greater  part  of  them  only 
occasionally ;  and  that  ten  of  this  number  had 
likewise  furnished  it  to  others  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  also  informed  that  labour  had  been 
extended  to  these  delinquents,  in  order  to  dissuade 
them  from  future  tampering  with  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind,  and  that  there  was  ground  to 
believe  that  in  some  instances  it  would  be  availing. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
desirableness  of  entirely  clearing  the  society  of 
participating  in  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  perni- 
cious article,  the  subject  was  again  referred  to  the 
care  of  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  they  were 
desired  to  make  close  inquiry  among  their  members, 
aud  extend  timely  and  affectionate  labour,  in  order 
to  convince  any  of  them  who  may  be  found  still 
partaking — though  but  occasionally — of  ardent 
spirits,  of  the  deplorable  consequences  to  which  it 
may  lead,  and  to  persuade  them  wholly  to  abandon 
it:  to  report  their  labour,  and  the  number  who 
have  been  the  objects  of  their  care,  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  next  year. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  were  directed  to  be 
held  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  four  meeting-houses 
in  this  city. 

Then  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Fifth-day  Afternoon,  the  2&th. — After  the  open- 
ing minute,  the  clerk  read  the  report  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  to 
whom  was  then  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
reading  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  of  the  certificates 
or  minutes  of  ministers  or  others  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  attending  this,  so  that  if  any  course  ap- 
peared to  them  calculated  to  relieve  the  meeting 
of  the  embarrassment  which  had  arisen  therefrom, 
and  to  produce  greater  harmony  among  the  mem- 
bers, they  might  report  it  for  the  judgment  of  this 
meeting :  aud  also  to  take  the  same  course  in  re- 
lation to  the  granting  of  certificates  of  removal  to 
members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  who  may  take  up 
their  residence  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings. 

The  report  stated,  that  in  reference  to  the  latter 
subject — the  granting  of  certificates  of  removal — 
the  Representatives  had  no  proposition  to  make  ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  former — the  reading  of  cer- 
tificates or  minutes  in  the  Yearly  Meeting — it  was 
the  "  prevailing  sense"  to  propose  that  the  disci- 
pline be  so  altered  as  to  require  that  no  such  cer- 
tificate or  minute  be  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
unless  it  had  first  been  read  in  the  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders. 

The  consideration  of  this  proposition  occupied 
the  meeting  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  the 
whole  subject,  in  its  various  bearings,  was  fully 
opened.  There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  expressed 
in  relation  to  the  effect  that  would  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  change,  both  as  regarded  the 
promotion  of  harmony  aud  order  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  restoration  of  brotherly  inter- 
course between  it  and  other  co-ordinate  bodies. 
The  manner  in  which  its  adoption  would  affect  the 
relative  portion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders — rendering  the 
former  in  some  respect  subordinate  to  the  latter — 
was  also  adverted  to.  Though  several  of  the 
Friends  who  differed  in  their  views,  were  earnest 
in  the  advocacy  of  their  feelings  and  sentiments, 
yet  the  whole  discussion  was  conducted  with  dig- 
nity and  calmness,  and  the  final  judgment  to  which 
the  meeting  arrived,  viz.,  that  way  did  not  open  to 
make  any  change  in  the  discipline,  was  apparently 
acquiesced  in  by  nearly  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberation,  a  proposition 
was  made  that,  without  altering  the  discipline  on 
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the  subject,  as  it  now  stands,  the  meeting  should 
agree  to  suspend  the  reading  of  such  certificates  or 
minutes,  as  it  had  suspended  the  epistolary  corres- 
pondence with  other  Yearly  Meetings ;  provided 
such  suspension  should  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligious services  of  the  Friends  in  attendance  with 
such  certificates  or  minutes,  or  prevent  these  being 
read  in  the  subordinate  meetings.  Several  Friends 
expressed  their  belief  that  this  would  be  the  best 
course  to  take ;  but  it  became  evident  that  the 
meeting  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  it,  and  the  above 
mentioned  decision  was  minuted  by  the  Clerk. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  having  the  oversight 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town  was  read, 
giving  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  condition  of  that 
interesting  seminary,  and  its  efficiency  in  carrying 
out  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  bestow 
upon  the  scholars  placed  at  it,  a  guarded  religious 
education,  as  well  as  liberal  literary  instruction. 

[We  shall  hereafter  give  this  report  in  full.] 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  settle 
the  Treasurer's  account,  &c,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved, and  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  desired 
to  act  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  Clerk  having  been  requested,  at  a  previous 
sitting,  to  prepare  a  minute  setting  forth  the  exer- 
cise of  the  meeting  while  engaged  in  considering 
the  state  of  the  meetings  and  members  as  repre 
sented  by  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  now  pro- 
duced and  read  the  essay  made,  which,  with  some 
little  omission,  was  approved. 

The  concluding  minute  having  been  read,  after 
a  short  time  passed  in  solemn  silence,  the  meeting 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next 
year. 

We  believe  the  feeling  was  pretty  general  among 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  throughout,  that 
while  there  was  no  room  for  boasting,  there  was 
cause  for  humble  thankfulness,  in  that  that  Divine 
goodness  which  is  both  ancient  and  new,  was  felt 
to  be,  at  seasons,  mercifully  extended  over  the  as- 
sembly, uuiting  the  hearts  of  many  in  a  fervent 
and  honest  concern  for  the  removal  of  those  weak- 
nesses and  defectioi.s  which  have  so  much  hindered 
the  prevalence  of  christian  fellowship  throughout 
the  Society  ;  that  so  it  may  be  renewedly  strength- 
ened, and  enabled  to  support  all  its  principles  and 
testimonies  in  their  purity  and  integrity. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  13th  ult. 
The  steamer  for  Bombay  took  out  $450,000  in  specie  for 
the  purchase  of  cotton.  In  consequence  of  the  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  cotton,  caused  by  the  American  war, 
preparations  have  been  made  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  sow  ten  times  the  breadth  of  flax  that  was  ever  sown 
before.  It  is  said  that  Ireland  will  have  almost  one 
fourth  of  its  surface  covered  with  flax  this  year.  The 
crops  in  England  arc  represented  as  highly  promising. 
The  wheat  appears  to  be  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
last  year.  The  House  of  Commons  had  debalcd  Italian 
affairs.  Lord  Palmersion  believed  that  sooner  or  later, 
the  unity  of  Italy  would  be  completed  by  the  possession 
of  Home. 

Serious  disturbances  continued  in  Greece. 

In  consequence  of  the  incessant  hostilities  carried  on 
by  the  Montenegrins,  all  the  great  powers,  except  France, 
have  consented  to  the  invasion  of  Montenegro  by  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  bring  about  submission  to  the  Sultan's 
authority. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  bread  S tuffs  was  firmer.  Flour 
had  advanced  tid.  a  If.  The  quotations  for  cotton  were 
unchanged. 

Vera  Cruz  advices  state  that  after  an  unsatisfactory 
conference  between  the  allied  commanders,  the  French 
General  had  decided  to  march  his  division  against  the 
City  of  Mexico,  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility. 
The  English  and  Spanish  Plenipotentiaries  thereupon 
decided  to  withdraw  t ln-ir  troops.  It  la  stated  that  the 
Juarez  Government  had  consented  to  give  every  satis- 
faction to  the  Allies  in  the  matter  of  chums,  but  refused 
to  listen  t-j  the  idea  of  establishing;  a  monarchy,  and 


that  in  case  the  Allies  advanced  to  the  Capitol,  they 
would  retire  from  it. 

Four  Days  Later.— The  Manchester  advices  were  fa- 
fourable.  The  market  for  cotton  goods  and  yarns  was 
active.  The  stock  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  consisted  of 
390,000  bales,  of  which  126,600  were  American.  Fair 
Orleans,  I4$d.  ;  fair  Mobile,  13|.  American  flour  26s.  a 
30s.,  wheat  and  corn  were  advancing. 

Despatches  from  Bombay  to  Third  month  27th,  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Elgin  was  installed  viceroy  of  India 
on  the  13th.  Mogul  Bey  had  been  hanged  in  front  of 
the  palace  of  Delhi.  A  wide  spread  Mahratta  conspiracy 
had  been  discovered  and  suppressed  at  Hyderabad,  in 
the  Deccan. 

Messages  had  reached  the  government  of  Greece  at 
Athens,  announcing  tnat  agreat  number  of  insurgent  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  had  surrendered. 

United  States. —  The  Revenue  from  Customs. — The 
receipts  at  the  New  York  Custom  House,  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  Fourth  month  1st,  were  over  $11,500,000, 
and  the  receipts  for  the  same  period  of  time,  at  the  three 
other  principal  ports,  were  $14,000,000. 

Capture  of  New  Orleans. — A  despatch  from  Mobile, 
dated  on  the  25th,  was  published  in  the  Petersburg  Ex- 
press of  the  26th.  The  despatch  states  that  the  Federal 
fleet  passed  Fort  Jackson,  seventy  miles  below  New 
Orleans,  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  previous  day.  When  the 
news  reached  New  Orleans,  the  excitement  was  bound 
less.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  aud  all  business  sus 
pended.  All  the  cotton  and  steamboats,  excepting  such 
;is  were  needed  to  transport  coin,  ammunition,  &c,  were 
destroyed.  The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  26th,  an 
nouneesthat  New  Orleans  bad  been  taken  by  the  Union 
forces,  and  that  there  had  been  great  destruction  of 
property,  cotton  and  steamboats.  The  previous  accounts 
received  through  rebel  sources,  were  to  the  effect  that 
Fort  Jackson  had  been  bombarded  by  the  U.  S.  flotilla 
but  had  sustained  little  injury. 

The  War  in  the  South  West. — Gen.  Mitchell's  division 
of  the  l).  S.  forces,  has  arrived  atTuscumbia,  Ala.  He 
has  now  possession  of  200  miles  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railway.  Tuscumbia  is  one  mile  south  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  and  opposite  to  Florence,  which  is 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  In  high  stages  of  water, 
such  as  now  exist,  steamboats  ascend  to  Tuscumbia, 
and  Gen.  Mitchell  is  thus  placed  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  main  army  under  Gen.  Halleck,  at  Pitts 
burg  Landing.  The  great  rebel  army  remained  near  Cor 
inth,  Miss.,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  outposts  of  the 
northern  troops.  According  to  the  reports  of  deserters 
Gen.  Beauregard  has  withdrawn  a  portion  of  his  forces 
for  the  defense  of  Memphis.  Com.  Foote,  owing  to  the 
wound  received  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  has  asked 
to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Western  fleet 
and  General  Pope's  command  having  been  ordered  to 
Pittsburg  Landing,  the  operations  against  Fort  Pillow 
or  Wright,  are  for  the  present,  partially  suspended.  Gen. 
Bragg  has  transferred  the  command  of  Fort  Pillow  to 
Gen.  Price.  The  rebels  have  cut  the  levee  at  Fort  Pil- 
low, flooding  all  the  plantations  and  the  houses  along 
the  river  in  that  vicinity,  and  causing  great  distress 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  rebels  have  fourteen  gun 
boats  off  the  fort  to  aid  in  its  defence. 

North  Carolina. — No  further  movements  of  importance 
are  reported.  In  an  engagement  at  Elizabeth  city,  about 
120  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  The 
siege  of  Fort  Macon  continued. 

Virginia. — Affairs  at  Yorktown  remained  nearly  as 
last  reported.  Two  U.  S.  steamers  ascended  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  Fredericksburg,  and  captured  a  number  of 
small  vessels.  Gen.  M'Doweli's  army  remained  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  completely  commanding  it.  The  in- 
habitants were  entirely  free  in  their  usual  business  pur- 
suits, there  being  no  rebel  troops  in  the  vicinity.  Gen. 
Bank's  division  has  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Staunton.  The  rebel  army  under  Jackson,  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Shenandoah,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  Federal  army.  Skirmishes  between  scouting 
parties  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Southern  Items. — The  French  Minister  at  Washington 
recently  made  a  visit  to  Richmond  on  official  busi- 
ness, lie  called  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
after  his  return,  and  had  a  conference  with  them,  lie 
declined  saying  any  thing  about  the  condition  or  appear- 
ance of  military  matters,  but  says  that  the  rebel  leaders 
express  entire  confidence  in  their  ultimate  sun  ess,  ami 
the  most  stubborn  determination  to  adhere  to  their  cause. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch  notices  the  occupation  of 
Fredericksburg  by  the  U.  S.  forces,  but  considers  it  an 
event  of  little  importance,  as  it  was  anticipated  when 
the  army  of  Manassas  was  withdrawn.  Before  the  rebel 
troops  withdrew  !iom  Fredericksburg,  they  set  (ire  to 
the  bridges  across  the  river,  aud  also  burned  three  steam- 


boats and  twenty-two  small  vessels  loaded  with  100,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  100  bales  of  cotton. 

The  rebel  congress,  had  adjourned.  A  bill  was  passed 
by  it,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cotton,  sugar  or  tobacco  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Atlanta,  (Georgia,)  Confederacy,  considers  that 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Mitchell  into  Alabama,  has  put 
matters  in  that  quarter  in  a  very  critical  situation. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  advance  upon  other  ex- 
posed and  important  points. 

Recognition  of  Hagti  and  Liberia. — The  U.  S.  Senate 
has  passed  the  bill  for  the  recognition  of  Hayti  and 
Liberia,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  7. 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  U.  S.  Senate,  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  has  ratified  a  treaty  negociated  in  Washington  be- 
tween the  British  Minister  and  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  main  points  of  this  important  treaty  are  a 
mutual  right  of  search,  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
vessels  to  be  employed,  and  the  summary  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious  traffic.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that  under  the  operation  of  this  treaty, 
the  African  slave  trade  will  ere  long  be  effectually 
suppressed. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  377. 
Philadelphia. — 'Mortality  last  week,  278. 
Utah  and  its  Institutions. — The  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  a  bill  to  punish  and  prevent  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  and  annul  certain  acts  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  establishing  the  same. 

The  Markets,  Sec. — The  money  market  in  New  York 
is  well  supplied,  and  rates  easy.  On  the  28th,  loans  on 
call  were  freely  met  at  4  to  5  per  cent.  The  specie  re- 
serves of  the  New  York  Banks  continue  increasing. 
By  the  last  weekly  report,  the  coin  in  their  vaults  is 
stated  at  $35,297,914.  Gold  1|  premium.  Spring 
wheat  on  the  28th  was  quoted  a  $1.17  a  $1.20  ;  white 
Michigan,  $1.40  a  $1.44  ;  Oats  39  a  40  cts. ;  mixed  corn, 
57  a  58. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Lewis  Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2  to  23,  vol  36  ; 
from  Lydia  Miller,  O.,  $2  to  27,  vol.36;  from  Abiel 
Gardner,  N.  Y.,  $1  to  7,  vol.  36. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthinu- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Sessiou  will  commence  on  Second-day, 
the  12th  of  the  Fifth  month.  Pupils  who  have  been 
regularly  entered,  and  who  go  by  the  cars  from  Phila- 
delphia, will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia 
Rail  Road,  north-east  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Market 
Streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Sta- 
tion, on  Second  and  Third  days,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  lhatleave  Philadelphia,  at  five  minutes  past  eight, 
half-past  ten,  and  two  o'clock.  During  the  Session,  small 
packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  on  Sixth  days  before  twelve  o'clock, 
will  be  forwarded  ;  and  the  stage  will  meet  the  first  train 
of  cars  from  the  city,  on  its  arrival  at  the  Street  Road 
Station,  every  day  except  First  days. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  12th  of 
Filth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
send  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  DtJBRE  KNIOHT,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


nAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Havert'ord  School 
Association,  will  he  held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Arch 
Street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  12th,  1862, 
at  4  o'clock. 

W.  S.  BILLES,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  mo.  26th,  1862. 

PILE  ,1  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends  and  What  They  Were. 

(Continued  from  page  278.) 

In  resuming  my  pen,  I  would  now  select  for  the 
subject  of  my  first  exposition — Dress.  The  pre- 
sent is  an  age  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  call 
in  question  the  wisdom  and  practice  of  our  ances- 
tors,-and  in  none  more  than  in  our  own  beloved  so- 
ciety. Everything  that  is  ancient,  and  everything 
that  squares  not  with  our  modern  notions,  seem 
likely  to  be  condemned  and  swept  away  as  ill  cal- 
culated for  our  purpose,  and  as  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  the  present  state  of  Christianity. 

But  I  fear  there  hardly  appears  enough  of  calm 
deliberation  amongst  us,  more  especially  as  regards 
those  things  which  seem  to  come  between  us  and 
the  world  at  large,  and  which,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  appear  to  fetter  our  freedom  and  render  us 
conspicuous ;  and  perhaps  of  all  the  vexed  ques- 
tions now  afloat  within  our  borders,  there  is  not  one 
that  has  caused  more  general  discussion  or  oc- 
casioned more  severe  comment  than  that  of  dress. 
The  very  agitation  of  this  subject  has  called  forth 
more  questioning  and  more  censure  than  it  de- 
serves ;  and  whilst  one  class  has  striven  hard  to 
maintain  the  negative,  the  other  has  equally  con- 
tended for  the  affirmative,  and  but  in  few  instances 
has  it  received  that  dispassionate  consideration 
which  would  place  it  on  a  basis  that  should  prove 
satisfactory  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  The 
ventilation  of  the  subject  cannot  but  do  good,  if 
undertaken  in  a  christian  spirit;  for  if  there  be 
any  foundation  on  which  to  build  our  opinions,  be 
they  modern  or  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
the  truth  will  ever  bear  investigation,  and  must 
come  out  of  the  scrutiny  pure  and  unscathed. 
Therefore  there  need  be  no  dread  on  our  part, 
that  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled"  can  or  will 
suffer  by  the  examination  of  this  question;  and  it 
is  in  the  spirit  of  strict  and  impartial  inquiry  that 
I  propose  to  show  that  the  dress  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  not  that  illusive  and  unimportant  thing 
which  some  would  make  it:  neither  is  it  of  that 
vast  importance  which  some,  in  their  earnest  and 
mistaken  zeal  to  uphold  what  they  take  to  be  one 
of  the  "peculiarities  of  the  society,"  would  imply, 
and  which,  with  all  sincerity,  they  try  to  engraft 
upon  its  religious  character. 

In  the  present  day,  there  are  many  who  seek  to 
alter  all  that  is  ancient  and  venerable,  and  their 
only  motive  the  love  of  innovation — restless  spirits, 


who  would  be  as  ready  to  innovate  on  their  own 
decisions  as  on  those  of  others  ;  yet  these  I  appre- 
hend form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  objectors  to 
the  present  dress  of  Friends.  By  far  the  larger 
part,  I  fear,  are  those  whose  love  of  ease  would 
free  them  from  peculiarity,  and  whose  mingling 
with  the  world  renders  the  support  of  christian 
consistency  irksome.  Seeking  more  liberty,  dis- 
liking singularity,  and  dreading  ridicule,  they 
would  free  themselves  from  everything  which  brings 
into  antagonism  their  profession  as  Friends,  and 
their  practice  as  men  of  the  world.  With  these 
there  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  as  it 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  two  are  irre- 
concileable,  and  all  such  attempts  only  serve  to 
prove  the  truth  and  fulness  of  that  assertion  of  the 
Redeemer  of  men — "  No  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters ;  ye  cannot  serve  both  God  and  mammon." 
Were  this  confined  to  our  younger  Friends,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
charity  around  it,  but  to  speak  honestly,  it  too 
much  pervades  all  classes  among  us.  It  is  preva- 
lent in  our  wealthy  circles ;  it  is  prominent  in  our 
business  ones ;  it  is  openly  taught  in  our  families. 
Almost  everywhere  do  we  find  this  inconsistency 
of  profession  and  practice  prevail. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  who  view  these  things 
differently,  but  even  among  the  good  and  consistent 
there  is  sometimes  evinced  a  want  of  that  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  carries  convic- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  others;  and  hence,  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  they  fail  to  establish  a 
principle  on  which  to  build  a  true  and  substantial 
reason  for  our  peculiarity  in  this  thing.  It  is  of 
no  use  for  our  younger  Friends,  in  mooting  this  sub- 
ject in  our  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  as  they 
occasionally  do,  and  evidently  with  an  inquiring 
spirit  and  with  christian  gentleness  and  moderation, 
to  be  met  by  an  attempt  to  impose  silence  upon 
them.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  they  have  a  right 
to  be  informed,  and  one  which  the  sooner  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  freedom  and  calmness  the  sooner  will  it 
be  set  at  rest.  There  must  ever  be  something 
wrong  where  authority  is  substituted  for  argument, 
and  where  blind  submission  is  required.  It  was 
the  title  of  a  book  by  one  of  our  early  Friends, 
"  Truth  with  her  Open  Face."  Truth's  face  re- 
quires no  concealment,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  subject  of  dress  should  be  a  deviation 
from  this  rule. 

By  a  long  course  of  circumstances  we,  as  a 
body,  have  led  the  public  mind  into  a  great  mis- 
take on  this  question,  and  it  is  due  from  the  so- 
ciety that  its  real  and  sound  views  on  this  point 
should  be  more  clearly  developed ;  and  hence  I 
propose  to  show  what  were  the  views  of  early 
Friends,  and  what  their  practice  respecting  it. 

Dress  has  been  called  one  of  our  "  peculiarities." 
Why  it  should  be  appropriated  by  Friends  as  a 
christian  body,  I  know  not.  If  by  peculiarity  we 
mean  some  outward  sign  by  which  we  may  be  known 
as  Friends,  then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
we  have  no  right  to  appropriate  it.  "  Peculiarities" 
for  their  own  sake  are  very  undesirable,  and  they 
should  ever  be  grounded  on  right  principles ;  for 
unless  they  are  so,  and  rightly  understood  too, 


they  are  only  hindrances  to  religion,  and  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  truly  seeking  mind.  If  peculiarity 
in  dress  is  in  strict  unison  with  our  profession  and 
practice  as  christians,  it  certainly  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  pointedly  addresses  itself  to  those 
around  us,  and  is  very  like  saying  to  the  worldly 
pcrtion— "  We  don't  belong  to  you ;"  but  even 
this  has  its  disadvantages,  and  in  a  vast  number  of 
instances  would  have  a  repulsive  rather  than  an  at- 
tractive tendency.  Now,  though  we  may  object  to 
the  term  "  peculiarities,"  as  used  by  Friends,  and 
especially  as  applied  to  dress,  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
quire if  the  Society  of  Friends  has  no  testimony  to 
bear  in  reference  to  it?  whether,  considering  its 
high  profession  of  spirituality,  it  has  not,  in  common 
with  other  denominations,  a  truly  christian  testi- 
mony to  uphold  in  this  very  particular?  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has ;  but  not  to  any 
peculiar  form,  or  colour,  or  texture — to  no  mode  or 
fashion.  The  testimony  will  be  to  simplicity  only. 
Simplicity  in  Dress  is  enjoined  in  scripture,  and 
it  is  this  very  scriptural  simplicity  which  indicates 
the  people  of  God.  It  was  on  this  principle  as  we 
shall  by-and-by  see,  that  our  early  Friends  acted, 
and  the  principle  on  which  the  disciple  of  Jesus, 
be  he  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  not, 
must  ever  act.  An  adhesion  to  simplicity  is  un- 
questionably au  adhesion  to  a  great  scriptural 
principle,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  "it  is 
upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
whose  whole  life  was  one  of  contradiction  to  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  this  world,  and  on  the 
heart-changing  nature  of  the  religion  which  he  in- 
troduced, that  our  testimony  to  plainness  and  mo- 
deration rests."* 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  sentiment  is  common, 
that  "  there  is  no  religion  in  Dress  f  but  this  is  a 
mistake  :  abstractedly  it  may  be  so ;  but  there  are 
many  instances  on  record,  and  many  more  in  ex- 
istence now,  where  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  extended  even  to  dress ;  and  its  Divine  requir- 
ings,  both  in  wearing  and  forbearing  to  wear,  have 
been  plain  and  unmistakeable  ;  and  surely  it  will 
be  admitted  that  none  are  truly  followers  of  Christ 
who  are  disobedient  to  His  requirings,  even  in  this 
particular.  It  is,  however,  to  the  practice  and 
views  of  early  Friends  I  wish  to  address  myself, 
and  in  doing  this  it  will  be  needful  to  glance  at 
the  state  of  society  in  general,  when  the  Society  of 
Friends  first  took  its  rise. 

At  this  distant  date,  and  in  our  altered  circum- 
stances with  the  present  refinement  and  increased 
knowledge,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  age.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  costume  of  thatday,  shows  us  an  amount 
of  folly  in  dress  that  has,  I  believe,  no  parallel,  and 
can  only  serve  to  amaze  us.  It  had  spread  almost 
entirely  over  the  land  ;  and  when  we  are  told  that 
man  in  his  appetite  for  dress  and  fashion  submitted 
to  be  painted,  gilded,  feathered,  and  decked  him- 
self out  with  ribbons,  lace,  ruffles,  gowns  of  gay 
colours,  wigs,  swords  and  ornaments — that  to  his 
back,  his  elbows,  knees  and  shoes,  &c,  he  attached 
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bunches  of  gay  ribbons,  we  can  hardly  withhold 
our  feelings  of  contempt  for  the  littleness  of  mind 
which  could  centre  in  such  frivolities  ;  and  we  seem 
to  rejoice  that,  amidst  such  a  mass  of  pomp  and 
worldly  vanity,  the  religious  people  of  the  then 
middle-class  of  life,  did  notthus  comport  themselves; 
that,  as  in  all  previous  ages,  there  were  some  even 
then  whose  aim  was  to  walk  as  becometh  the  gos- 
pel, and  whose  dress  was  plain  and  simple.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
first  became  a  united  body,  they  made  no  altera- 
tion in  their  dress  on  account  of  their  new  religion 
— they  met  in  religious  unity  in  their  simple  clothes. 
George  Fox  himself  wore  the  plain  gray  coat  of 
the  serious  people  of  the  day,  with  achemy  buttons, 
and  a  plain  leather  girdle  round  his  waist.  Neither 
must  we  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  the  So- 
ciety in  its  first  formation  consisted  of  no  birth- 
right members,  nor  of  children  or  young  people, 
but  of  grown-up  persons — of  such  as  had  been 
more  or  less  "  convinced  of  the  truth,"  whose  minds 
had  become  spiritually  exercised,  and  their  spiritual 
eye  opened.  All  such  questions  as  that  of  dress 
presented  themselves  only  as  their  evil  nature 
and  effects  became  apparent.  That  this  was  the 
case  is  proved  by  several  anecdotal  instances, 
where  the  importance  of  consistency  had  not  at  the 
time  occurred  to  the  parties,  until  the  contrary  be- 
came characteristically  apparent  to  the  audience 
that  surrounded  them.  But  the  time  arrived  when 
the  external  condition  of  the  Society  became  altered. 
After  a  while  it  no  longer  consisted  of  upgrown 
persons  only — persons  whose  earnest  zeal  and 
piety,  and  whose  simplicity  both  of  manners  and 
apparel,  rendered  unnecessary  any  caution  as  re- 
garded dress.  Many  of  those  who  had  joined  the 
Society  had  families,  and  as  a  consequence,  they 
became  in  some  measure  incorporated  with  it,  and 
many  were  born  after  their  parents  had  so  united 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  tendency 
to  an  useless  and  extravagant  display  of  dress,  it 
need  not  surprise  us  that  a  necessity  should  seem 
to  have  arisen  for  caution  on  this  head,  for  be  it 
remembered  also,  that  many  of  the  younger  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  have  alluded,  were  Friends  by  name, 
even  before  they  were  Friends  in  spirit.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  founder  of  our  Society  alive  to 
the  need  of  guarding  the  infant  community,  which 
he  had  been  the  means  of  gathering,  against  all  in- 
dulgence and  excess  in  apparel.  And  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  see  how  lucid  and  clear  is  the  distinction 
which  he  draws  between  costume  and  simplicity. 
As  in  all  that  he  undertook,  so  in  this  also  he  was 
forcible,  truthful,  and  simple;  and  his  language 
stands  out  in  lines  so  distinct  and  unmistakeable 
that  the  very  truth  of  them  comes  full  upon  the 
mind. 

It  was  clearly  George  Fox's  opinion  that  religion, 
though  it  prescribed  no  particular  form  of  apparel, 
did  still  apply  itself  to  the  general  subject  of  dress. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by  Barclay,  Penn, 
and  Claridge,  and  indeed  by  all  the  leaders  of  the 
then  rising  Society  of  Friends,  but  on  scriptural 
grounds  only. 

The  counsels  and  admonitions  which  from  time 
to  time  were  extended  to  the  vastly  increasing 
body  of  Friends  on  this  subject,  had  the  natural 
tendency  to  induce  parents  to  be  watchful  over 
their  families,  and  thus  the  Society  became  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  dress  as  a  subject  closely  ally- 
ing itself  with  the  profession  and  practice  of  a 
Christian,  aud  the  excessive  indulgence  in  it  as  in- 
jurious to  the  moral  character  and  healthiness  of 
mind  ;  and  thus  too  the  subject  became  incorporated 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Society.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  even  whilst  the  Society  thought  it 
right  annually  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the 


practice  of  the  body  in  this  particular,  and  evinced 
an  earnestness  of  desire  that  its  members  should 
walk  consistently  with  their  profession,  it  ever  re- 
commended only  simplicity  and  plainness  ;  it  pre- 
scribed no  standard  ;  it  dictated  no  form  ;  it  se- 
lected no  colour  for  the  apparel  of  its  members ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  denied  all  singularity.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  at  no  period  of  the 
Society  was  the  dress  of  individuals  always  alike; 
nor  to  the  present  period  has  it  continued  the  same 
as  that  of  early  Friends. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  received  and  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  the 
dress  of  Friends  is  erroneous  ;  for  it  seems  to  think 
that  the  Society  has  a  prescribed  outward  form,  by 
which  all  its  members  should  be  known  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  This  is  an  evil,  and  has 
thrown  an  onvs  upon  the  body  which  has  not  been 
beneficial  to  it.  The  inquiry  then  naturally  arises, 
What  is  our  testimony  in  this  one  particular?  The 
language  of  the  apostle  furnishes  the  most  ample 
reply — "Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds." 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  our 
other  "  peculiarities,"  we  have  an  inheritance  of 
privileges  for  which  our  early  Friends  underwent 
much  suffering,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  up- 
hold them  in  all  their  integrity  and  fullness.  The 
people  of  God  must  ever  be  a  peculiar  people  ;  it 
has  been  so  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  possible  to  unite  two  things  so  opposite  as 
pure  religion  and  the  love  of  the  world — the  lip  of 
Truth  hath  declared  this.  The  love  of  the  world 
will  ever  be  found  to  eat  out  of  the  heart  of  man 
the  love  of  God.  We  cannot,  therefore,  as  some 
would  fain  make  themselves  believe,  bold  the  prin- 
ciples of  Friends  without  carrying  out  their  "  pecu- 
liarities ;"  it  is  impossible  to  separate  principles 
from  peculiarities  and  remain  Friends.  Health 
may  require  an  alteration  in  our  dress  ;  simplicity 
may  induce  us  to  adopt  some  other  ;  wealth,  taste 
and  temperament  may  have  much  to  do  with  our 
apparel,  but  to  the  honest-hearted  and  devoted 
christian,  through  all  and  over  all,  christian  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  will  prevail;  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  were  the  Society  only  now 
to  take  its  rise,  christian  truthfulness  would  so 
predominate,  that  it  were  impossible  but  that  its 
members  should  select  the  simplest  garb  in  use, 
and  caution  and  admonition  as  hitherto  would  arise 
against  all  indulgence  in  excess  and  extravagance 
in  dress;  and  thus  would  spring  up  a  religious  pe- 
culiarity of  attire,  which  time  alone  would  mark 
as  singularly  as  that  which  is  now  found  so  much 
fault  with  in  the  present  organized  body  of  Friends. 
The  practical  result  of  this  principle  then  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  retain  one  form  of  dress,  and  only 
to  deviate  where  convenience  or  greater  simplicity 
is  obtained  ;  and  on  this  principle  it  would  seem 
the  Society  has  ever  acted,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  few  changes  it  has  made  from  time  to  time. 

I  should  not  like  this  question  to  rest  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  however  mucli  might  be 
urged  in  its  favour.  Doubtless  the  Dress  of  Friends 
is  a  great  shield  aud  protection,  but  the  true  aud 
honest-hearted  Friend,  young  or  old,  needs  no 
such  panoply  ;  he  can  maintain  his  position  by  true 
Christian  bearing  among  his  fellow  men,  because 
he  acts  with  sincerity  and  as  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
and  he  would  rather  be  known  for  his  consistency 
of  character  as  a  Christian,  than  from  any  outward 
mark  of  his  profession.  It  was  thus  with  early 
Friends — they  affected  no  singularity,  they  con- 
templated no  badge  or  co.-tume  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  around  them  ;  aud  from  their  writings 
it  is  clear  that  they  would  have  rejected  such  a 
proposition.    No  such  distinction  was  needed  to 


point  them  out  as  the  followers  of  a  risen  Lord  ; 
the  gravity  of  their  character  distinguished  them, 
and  their  genuine  Christian  deportment  spoke 
louder  than  any  outward  distinction  could. 

Now  to  the  proof  of  what  I  have  ventured  to 
assert.  So  early  as  1654,  we  find  George  Fox 
issuing  the  following  Epistle  : — "  Do  not  wear  ap- 
parel to  gratify  the  proud  mind;  neither  eat  nor 
drink  to  make  yourselves  wanton ;  for  it  was  cre- 
ated for  the  health  and  not  for  the  lust,  to  be  as 
servants  to  us,  and  we  servants  to  God,  and  so  to 
be  used  and  spent.  Do  not  make  profession  to  be 
seen  outwardly,  for  Christ  was  condemned  by  the 
world  and  the  formal  professors,  and  all  His  fol- 
lowers are  as  wonders  to  the  world." 

Again,  in  1656 — "  All  Friends  everywhere,  do 
not  delight  in  apparel ;  do  not  delight  in  the  crea- 
ture more  than  in  the  Creator."  And  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  we  have  two  Epistles,  thus—'*  All 
Friends,  keep  out  of  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world 
in  your  apparel,  and  run  not  after  every  new  fash- 
ion that  the  world  increaseth  and  setteth  up  ;  keep 
in  your  plain  fashion,  that  ye  may  judge  the  world's 
vanity  and  its  spirit  in  its  vain  fashions,  and  show 
a  constant  spirit  in  Truth  and  plainness." 

Again — "  Mind  that  which  is  sober  and  modest, 
and  keep  your  fashions  therein,  that  you  may  judge 
the  world,  whose  mind  and  eyes  are  in  this,  what 
they  shall  eat  and  put  on  :  and  Friends  that  see 
the  world  so  often  alter  fashions,  and  follow  them, 
they  cannot  judge  the  world,  but  the  world  will 
judge  them ;  keep  all  in  plainness  and  simplicity, 
and  be  circumspect,  for  they  that  follow  these 
things  the  world's  spirit  invents  they  cannot  be 
solid,  and  many  fashions  might  be  instanced,  both 
of  hats  and  clothes  of  men  and  women,  that  daily 
are  invented,  which  they  that  run  into  are  near  unto 
the  world's  spirit  that  run  into  the  lust  of  the  eye 
and  pride  of  life  ;  and  the  rest  of  your  time  live  to 
the  will  of  God,  taking  no  thought  what  ye  shall 
eat  or  put  on." 

Four  years  later,  in  a  letter  addressed  "  to  all 
that  have  known  the  way  of  Truth,"  &c,  we  find 
him  pleading  with  all  the  earnestness  and  tender- 
ness of  an  elder  in  the  following  words  : — Friends, 
all  ye  that  have  known  the  way  of  Truth,  and 
tasted  of  the  power  of  the  same,  and  now  turn 
back  into  the  world's  fashions  and  customs,  ye 
stop  them  that  are  coming  out  of  the  world,  ye 
make  them  to  stumble  at  the  Truth,  ye  make  them 
to  question  the  way  of  the  Lord,  which  is  out  of 
the  world,  and  its  ways,  and  ye  grieve  the  right- 
eous and  sadden  the  hearts  of  the  upright  and  sim- 
ple." 

Again,  in  1667,  does  he  lift  up  his  voice  in  lan- 
guage forcible  and  strong,  against  the  prevailing 
indulgence  in  dress,  concluding  with  these  impres- 
sive words  : — "  Therefore  take  heed  of  the  world's 
fashions,  lest  ye  be  moulded  up  into  their  spirit, 
and  that  will  bring  you  to  slight  Truth  and  lift  up 
the  wrong  eye,  and  wrong  mind,  and  wrong  spirit, 
and  hurt  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  by  such  foolish  toys 
and  fashions,  aud  fading  things,  you  may  lose  your 
conditions." 

In  16S3,  when  drawing  towards  the  close  of 
his  useful  life,  we  find  him  giving  utterance  to  the 
exercise  of  his  spirit  ou  behalf  of  the  Church,  in 
terms  very  descriptive  : — "  Aud  now,  Friends,  con- 
cerning putting  on  apparel :  the  apostle,  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Chri.-t,  had  a  care  in  the  Church 
of  God,  that  they  should  adorn  themselves  as  be- 
cometh the  gospel,  with  chaste  lives  and  conversa- 
tions; and  with  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in 
that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  of  great  price.  This  is  that  which  arrays 
and  beautifies  God's  Church,  and  not  the  out- 
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ward  adorning  and  plaiting  of  the  hair,  and  every 
new  fashion  that  comes  up  in  the  world." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Artificial  Light. 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 

The  moderator  is  another  form  of  lamp  now  in 
very  common  use.  It  involves  two  or  three  impor- 
tant principles,  one  consisting  of  a  powerful  spring, 
whose  force  is  equal  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds,  which  presses  on  a  disk  and  forces  the  oil 
up  a  tube,  whence  it  flows  over  the  burning  wick, 
which  is  thus  always  saturated,  as  in  the  Carcel 
lamp.  To  prevent  the  oil,  however,  from  flowing 
over  too  rapidly,  there  is  placed  in  the  tube  an 
ingenious  regulator,  or  moderator,  of  a  tapering 
shape,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  check  and  dimin- 
ish the  flow  of  oil  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  is 
increased,  always  allowing  sufficient  oil  to  pass  to 
feed  the  lamp  when  burning.  The  oil,  being  thus 
supplied  with  perfect  regularity,  just  saturates  a 
hollow  circular  wick,  through  the  middle  of  which 
a  current  of  air  is  constantly  drawn  by  means  of 
a  glass  chimney.  A  number  of  small  contrivances 
introduced  by  Argand,  the  inventor  of  the  circular 
burner,  have  brought  it  to  a  state  of  extreme  per- 
fection. 

Common  vegetable  oils  can  be  burned  with  ad- 
vantage  in  lamps  where  the  current  of  air  is  strong 
and  where  care  is  taken  that  the  top  of  the  wick 
is  kept  smooth ;  but  all  these  oils  are  costly,  and 
the  quantity  of  smoke  that  arises  from  the  uncon- 
sumed  fuel  is  extremely  disagreeable.  Animal 
oils  are  not  generally  used,  owing  to  the  smell  they 
emit  when  burning. 

Mineral  oils  are  now  entering  into  large  con- 
sumption, and  of  these  the  recently  introduced 
paraffine  oil  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  a  little  the  nature  and 
preparation  of  this  curious  substance,  if  we  would 
fully  understand  the  very  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  with  regard  to  the  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  artificial  light. 

Parafline,  though  only  recently  manufactured 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  practically,  has 
been  long  since  known  as  one  of  the  products  de- 
rived from  a  peculiar  destructive  distillation  of 
vegetable  matter,  whether  in  the  state  of  wood, 
peat  or  coal.  Various  bituminous  shales  and  other 
mineral  deposits  that  abound  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  also  yield  the  same  substance.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  carrying  on  the  distillation  in  a  retort 
kept  at  a  low  red-heat,  the  products  being  re- 
ceived and  condensed  at  a  temperature  of  about 
55°  Fahr.  in  a  very  carefully  contrived  apparatus. 
A  light  oil  is  the  principal  result  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  this  oil,  after  being  purified  and  redis- 
tilled, is  found  to  be  a  fluid  compound,  containing 
a  certain  proportion  of  paraffine  oil,  which  greatly 
resembles  clear  transparent  naphtha,  a  somewhat 
heavier  oil,  also  used  for  burning,  a  lubricating  oil, 
and  solid  paraffine.  The  light  oils  yield  an  in- 
tense white  light,  admirably  adapted  for  general 
use. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  smokeless  flame  from 
paraffine  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  precau- 
tions. Owing  to  the  capillary  action  of  the  cotton 
used  as  a  wick,  the  fluid  oil  may  be  kept  at  some 
distance  from  the  flame,  so  that  only  the  vapour 
in  a  heated  state  is  ignited.  What  actually  burns 
is  thu3  a  gas  obtained  from  the  paraffine  oil  by  the 
application  of  moderate  heat. 

Many  other  naphthas  (camphene  among  the 
number,)  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced 
and  tried  in  lamps ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  any 
satisfactory  result  has  been  obtained.    A  disa- 


greeable odor,  not  belonging  to  paraffine  itself,  and 
probably  not  essential  to  the  oil,  still  characterizes 
the  naphthas  commonly  prepared  and  sold ;  but 
this  can  be  removed  by  certain  processes  of  purifi- 
cation, and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  consump- 
tion of  paraffine  oil  will  greatly  increase.  The 
paraffine  oils  have  this  great  advantage  over  tur- 
pentine, and  other  light  oils  obtained  in  a  similar 
way,  that  they  do  not  burn  when  exposed  directly 
to  fl  ame,  and  they  do  not  soil  linen  or  adhere  to 
the  fingers. 

Pure  paraffine  is  itself  a  soft  light  solid,  without 
taste  or  odor,  melting  at  a  temperature  little  above 
that  of  the  blood,  (112°  Fahr.,)  and  burning  with 
a  clear  white  flame,  without  smoke  or  ash.  It  has 
already  been  made  into  very  beautiful  candles  ; 
but  the  manufacture  at  present  has  not  attained 
great  importance,  although  as  much  as  three  hun- 
dred tons  were  employed  in  this  way  two  years 
ago.  The  cost  of  obtaining  pure  paraffine  is  the 
present  cause  of  this  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
manufacture. 

The  minerals  which  yield  paraffine  oil  on  ex 
posure  to  a  low  heat  in  a  retort  will  yield  to  des- 
tructive distillation  at  a  higher  temperature  a  very 
large  quantity  of  gas,  (chiefly  carburetted  hydro- 
gen,) which  takes  fire  readily  on  exposure  to  flame  ; 
but  those  best  adapted  for  the  one  purpose  are 
least  fitted  for  the  other.  Bituminous  shales  are 
best  for  paraffine  oil,  and  coal  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas.  The  gas  thus  obtained,  when  freed  from 
certain  impurities,  burns  with  an  intense  and  nearly 
pure  light,  aud  is  the  common  gas  supplied  for 
burning. 

So  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1659,  and  again 
about  eighty  years  afterwards,  gas  of  this  kind, 
issuing  naturally  from  the  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  coal-mines,  had  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
periments of  a  scientific  nature,  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  but  no  practical 
result  was  obtained  till  in  1792,  —  Murdoch 
lighted  his  own  house  with  a  similar  gas,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  successful  in  lighting  in  the  same 
way  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  at 
Soho.  It  was  not  till  1813,  that  any  important 
step  in  lighting  towns  on  a  large  scale  was  made, 
but  from  that  period  to  the  present  day  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  for  purposes  of  illumination  has 
been  increasing  with  such  enormous  strides  that 
scarcely  a  town  in  the  civilized  world  is  now  un- 
supplied  with  this  admirable  and  useful  means  of 
turning  night  into  day. 

Coal  is  by  no  means  the  only,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  principal,  material  from  which  gas  is 
obtained.  Bituminous  shales,  oil,  resin,  peat  and 
wood,  are  all  capable  of  yielding  a  certain  supply; 
and  some  of  these  substances,  badly  adapted  for 
fuel,  are  extremely  valuable  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  light  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  that  may  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  actual  pores 
of  coal,  whence  it  U  given  off  in  large  quantities, 
is  often  intimated  under  ground  by  a  peculiar  sing- 
ing noise,  and  in  some  mines  a  naked  light  applied 
to  freshly  cut  coal  will  actually  produce  a  flame 
from  numerous  small  jets.  This  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
remainder,  when  part  of  the  coal  is  removed.  A 
very  much  larger  quantity  of  the  same  gas  is  ob- 
tained afterwards,  by  exposing  the  coal  to  intense 
heat  in  a  retort,  arranged  so  that  the  products  of 
distillation  shall  be  received  in  convenient  vessels 
for  the  purification  of  the  gas,  and  afterwards  trans- 
mitting it  by  pipes  to  the  place  where  it  is  required 
for  burning. 

Although,  however,  the  process  of  obtaining  gas 
that  can  be  rendered  useful  for  illumination  is  so 


simple,  that  every  schoolboy  has  made  the  experi- 
ment in  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  the  mechani- 
cal difficulties  of  applying  it  on  a  large  scale  were 
at  first  exceedingly  great,  and  have  only  lately 
been  overcome  in  a  satisfactory  way.  All  the 
gaseous  substances  that  are  obtained  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  coal  are  by  no  means  fit  for  burning, 
as  they  include,  besides  the  gas  we  use  in  our  streets 
and  houses,  several  other  gases,  more  or  less  nox- 
ious and  useless,  and  many  vapours  which  require 
to  be  separated.  Besides  these,  there  are  fluid, 
semi  fluid,  and  solid  products  either  carried  over 
or  left  behind.  Even  the  illuminating  gases  them- 
selves are  many  in  number,  and  vary  in  their  pro- 
perties, some  having  a  disagreeable  odor,  some 
being  unwholesome  and  therefore  objectionable  for 
general  use,  and  others  exceedingly  valuable  as 
giving  pure  white  light  without  adding  to  the  heat 
of  the  mixture  during  combustion.  The  essential 
ingredients  of  illuminating  gas  are  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  but  all  true  coal  contains,  besides  these, 
both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas  and  sulphur.  These 
elements,  either  alone  or  in  various  new  combina- 
tions, are  obtained  after  rapid  distillation  at  high 
temperatures,  so  that  watery  vapour,  ammonia,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
a  variety  of  compounds,  of  which  paraffine  and 
benzole  are  the  best  known,  come  off  with  the  illu- 
minating gas,  and  may  be  collected.  They  are 
present  in  quantities  that  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  coal,  the  temperature  employed  in 
distilling,  and  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the 
manufacture. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  there  left  behind  in  the 
retort  a  certain  quantity  of  coke,  consisting  of  the 
carbon  that  has  not  combined  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  mixed  with  the  earthly  impurities  of  the 
coal ;  but  by  various  processes  several  liquid  and 
solid  substances,  of  more  or  less  utility,  become 
condensed  on  the  other  side,  before  the  gases  are 
entirely  set  free.  The  gases  intended  for  burning 
require  to  be  purified,  so  as  to  get  rid  more  espe- 
cially of  the  sulphur  compounds  and  carbonic  acid, 
an  operation  in  which  slaked  lime  is  especially  use- 
ful, as  it  absorbs  large  quantities  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable substances. 

The  gas  being  set  free  in  a  tolerably  pure  state, 
yields,  within  certain  definite  limits,  a  quantity  of 
light  greater  in  proportion  to  the  carbon  it  contains. 
For  this  purpose,  the  poor  and  rich  gases  require 
to  be  mixed,  the  pure  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
giving  very  little  light  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature at  which  combustion  is  effected,  and 
gases  with  too  much  carbon  giving  off  smoke  while 
burning.  The  mixture  being  made,  the  maximum 
light  is  obtained  by  a  nice  arrangement  of  the 
quantity  of  gas  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  draught 
of  air  admitted  or  forced  to  pass  through  the  flame. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  ordinary  con- 
trivances used  as  gas-burners,  although  some  of 
them  are  much  more  ingenious  than  others,  and 
better  adapted  to  give  light.  On  a  large  scale, 
however,  and  in  public  buildings,  the  nqethqd  of 
lighting  that  is  adopted  has  such  enormous  influ- 
ence on  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hie  Lord's  covenant  with  this  people  not  to  be 
broken. — Thus  the  living  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
said :  The  sun  shall  leave  its  shining  brightness, 
and  cease  to  give  light  to  the  world,  and  the  moon 
shall  be  altogether  darkness  and  give  no  light  to 
the  night,  the  stars  shall  cease  to  know  their 
office  or  place,  my  covenant  with  day  and  night, 
times  and  seasons,  shall  sooner  come  to  an  end, 
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than  the  covenant  I  have  made  with  this  people, 
into  which  they  are  entered  with  me,  shall  end  or 
be  brokeD,  and  my  word  is  unchangeable.  Yea, 
though  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell  combine 
against  them,  and  the  jaws  of  death  open  its  mouth, 
yet  I  will  deliver  them  and  lead  them  through  all. 
I  will  confound  their  enemies  as  I  did  in  Jacob, 
and  scatter  them  as  I  did  in  Israel  in  the  days  of 
old.  I  will  take  their  enemies,  and  will  hurl  them 
hither  and  thither  from  me,  even  as  stones  are 
hurled  out  of  a  sling ;  and  the  memorial  of  this 
nation  which  is  holy  unto  me,  shall  never  be  rooted 
out,  but  shall  live  through  ages  as  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses in  generations  to  come.  I  have  brought 
them  to  the  birth;  I  have  brought  them  forth;  I 
have  swaddled  them,  and  they  are  mine.  I  will 
nourish  them  and  carry  them  as  on  eagle's  wings ; 
and  though  clouds  gather  against  them,  I  will  make 
my  way  through  them;  and  though  darkness 
gather  together  on  a  heap,  and  tempests  gender, 
I  will  scatter  them  as  with  an  east  wind,  and  na- 
tions shall  know  that  I  am  the  living  God,  who 
will  plead  their  cause  with  all  that  rise  up  in  opposi- 
tion against  them.  These  words  are  holy,  faithful, 
good  and  true.  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  and 
believe  unto  the  end.  And  because  of  them  no 
strength  was  left  in  me  for  a  while ;  but  at  last  my 
heart  was  filled  with  joy,  even  as  when  the  ark  of 
God  was  brought  from  the  house  of  Obed  Edom, 
when  David  danced  before  it  for  gladness,  and 
Israel  shouted  for  joy. — Francis  Howgill. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

REBECCA  EVANS. 

Rebecca  Evans,  of  Evesham,  New  Jersey,  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1701.  She 
was  educated  in  the  way  of  Truth,  and  through  the 
seasoning  virtue  of  the  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
she  was  inclined  to  virtue  and  sobriety  in  the  daysof 
her  childhood.  As  she  advanced  in  life,  through 
her  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  Truth  on  her 
mind,  she  gradually  became  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted therewith,  and  by  the  humbling  baptisms 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  became  fitted  for  use- 
fulness in  the  church.  She  was  appointed  an  elder, 
in  which  station  she  was  preserved  in  reputation  to 
the  close  of  her  life.  Diligent  in  the  attendance 
of  meetings,  her  humble,  awful  sitting  therein 
was  exemplary  and  instructive.  She  was  often  in 
a  private  capacity  enabled  to  give  seasonable  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  her  children  and  others,  and 
although  her  admonitions  were  sometimes  very 
close  to  those  who  walked  disorderly,  yet,  being 
given  in  the  authority  of  Divine  love,  she  was  well 
esteemed  by  most.  She  was  much  afflicted  in 
body  for  several  years  before  her  decease,  yet  she 
was  enabled  to  bear  all  her  pains  and  privations 
with  patience,  often  expressing  her  resignation  to 
the  Divine  Will.  Her  death  took  place  Twelfth 
month  20th,  1773,  being  nearly  73  years  of  age. 

William  Walmsley,  an  elder  of  Byberry, 
deceased  in  1773,  aged  64  years.  Joseph  Noble, 
an  elder  of  Burlington,  deceased  in  the  Tenth 
month,  1773.  Ann  Paxson,  an  elder  of  Middle- 
town,  Bucks  county,  deceased  Fifth  month  1st, 
1773.  Mary  Kirk,  a  minister  of  Fairfax,  de- 
ceased in  1773.  Of  these  four  Friends  no  infor- 
mation of  importance  has  been  found. 

I'lIEBE  ELY. 

Phcbc  Canby,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Canby,  was  born  at  Abington,  in  Philadelphia 
county,  in  the  year  1699.  Her  parents,  whilst 
she  was  in  her  minority,  removed  into  the 
limits  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which 


meeting  she  continued  a  member  through  life. 
Her  parents  were  worthy  Friends,  anxiously  con- 
cerned to  bring  up  their  children,  of  which  they 
had  a  large  family,  in  the  order  of  Truth,  exem- 
plary in  plainness,  sobriety  and  industry.  Their 
labours  were  greatly  blessed,  and  several  of  their 
children  became  eminent  labourers  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  others  of  them  servicable  in  the 
Church  in  other  stations. 

Phebe  became  one  of  the  Lord's  children 
through  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  that  spirit  of  Sonship  whereby  she  was 
enabled  in  sincerity  to  say  "  Abba,  Father."  She 
was  married  to  Robert  Smith,  in  whom,  she  found 
one  prepared  to  walk  with  her  in  the  way  everlast- 
ing, and  to  assist  her  in  bearing  the  trials  which 
came  upon  her  in  her  christian  pilgrimage.  They 
were  true  helps  to  each  other,  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  also  atten- 
tive to  their  outward  business,  labouring  therein 
with  industry,  and  practising  proper  economy. 
She  was  brought  forward  in  the  ministry,  and  her 
gift  was  much  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
church. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Robert  Smith, 
she,  with  the  unity  of  Friends,  paid  a  visit  to 
Friends  in  the  Island  of  Tortola,  having  in  this 
journey  for  a  companion,  Mary  Evans  of  Gwynedd. 
They  laboured  faithfully  and  returned  from  thence 
in  peace.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  the  summer 
of  1753,  she  was  married  to  Hugh  Ely,  a  faithful, 
honest-hearted  Friend.  Phebe  was  often  employed 
in  the  weighty  service  of  visiting  the  families  of 
Friends,  and  being  of  a  tender  spirit,  her  honest 
labours  were  acceptable  and  profitable.  Continuing 
faithful  to  the  openings  of  Truth,  she  grew  in  her 
gift,  until  she  attained  to  the  growth  of  a  mother  in 
the  church. 

Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  confined  to  her  house.  Her  strength 
was  much  prostrated  and  her  power  of  speech 
much  impaired,  yet  her  memory  was  good  and  her 
understanding  sound.  She  was  remarkably  fa- 
voured with  patience  and  resignation,  and  was  pre- 
served in  a  sweet  tender  frame  of  mind.  The  visits 
of  her  friends  were  very  comfortable  to  her,  and  at 
seasons  she  was  enabled  to  praise  the  Lord  in  a 
fresh  sense  of  his  loving  kindness  to  her,  and  to 
his  whole  human  family.  At  times  she  signified 
her  desire  of  being  released  from  the  body,  yet 
resignation  was  always  the  clothing  of  her  spirit. 
In  the  Lord's  time  she  was  graciously  taken  to  her 
eternal  rest,  leaving  a  very  sweet  savour  behind 
her.   Her  death  took  place  First  month  20th,  1774. 

AVILLIAM  LAWRIE. 
William  Lawrie  was  born  at  Upper  Freehold,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
Third  mouth,  1708.  His  parents  although  not  in 
membership  amongst  Friends,  were  honest  and  re- 
putable, and  very  much  attached  to  the  principles 
of  Truth.  William  grew  up  sober  and  respectable, 
and  having  yielded  to  the  visitations  of  Grace,  he 
became  fully  convinced  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  as  held  by  Friends,  and  was  in  the  year 
1746,  received  into  membership  by  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  appointed  an  elder, 
Fifth  month  25th,  1754,  in  which  station  he  was 
useful.  His  memorial  speaks  of  him  as  having  a 
service  W  in  coniposiug  matters  of  controversy  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived,"  and  adds,  he 
was  "  a  kind  friend,  and  a  good  neighbour."  His 
death  took  place  Second  month  19th,  1774,  being 
nearly  66  years  old. 

ROBERT  LARGE. 

Robert  Large  was  born  about  the  year  1716.  He 
was  from  his  youth  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  spirit, 


one  who  sincerely  loved  the  Truth  and  its  faithful 
followers.  He  was  for  many  years  concerned  to 
live  near  to,  and  under  the  influences  of  the  blessed 
Principle  of  life  and  salvation,  professed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  thereby  was  brought 
into  great  heavenly-mindedness.  In  meetings  lor 
worship  and  discipline,  he  was  a  patient,  humble  ' 
waiter  for  the  arisings  of  Divine  Life,  witnessing 
thereby  his  strength  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
He  was  an  approved  elder  in  the  church,  and  being  | 
enabled  to  lead  an  honest,  circumspect  life,  and 
maintaining  our  christian  testimonies  in  their 
primitive  simplicity  and  fulness,  he  was  of  great 
use  in  his  day.  His  friends  of  Kingwood  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  say,  "  Al- 
though he  had  not  a  public  testimony  to  bear,  yet 
we  esteemed  him  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  life 
and  conversation." 

As  a  husband,  father  and  neighbour,  he  was  a 
good  example,  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor. 
He  departed  this  life,  Fourth  month  27th,  1774,  in 
his  58th  year. 

JOHN  RIDGWAY. 

John  Ridgway,  son  of  Thomas  and  Phebe 
Ridgway,  was  born  in  Burlington  county,  West 
New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1705.  Soon  after  his 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  Little  Egg  Harbour, 
of  which  meeting  he  continued  a  member  through- 
out his  life.  His  parents  were  valuable  Friends, 
his  father  an  elder,  and  his  mother  a  minister  in 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  who  laboured  to 
educate  him  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  re- 
ligious profession.  His  friends  express  the  belief 
that  a  good  effect  resulted  from  the  religiously 
guarded  education  he  had  received,  and  that  he 
was  assisted  thereby  in  yielding  obedience  to  the 
visitations  of  Divine  Grace.  These  visitations,  as  he 
submitted  himself  to  them,  weaned  him  from  many 
of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  caused  his  life 
and  conversation  to  be  marked  by  sobriety  and 
decorum. 

He  was  diligent  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to- 
be  at  them,  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings, 
and  though  he  believed  it  necessary  for  a  time  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  family  to  follow  the  sea-far- 
ing profession,  yet  through  watchful  attention  to 
the  operations  of  Divine  Grace,  he  was  preserved 
from  any  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  Truth. 
He  was  early  in  life  appointed  an  elder  in  the 
church,  the  duties  of  which  station  he  filled  with 
reputation.  Of  a  benevolent  spirit,  his  heart  and 
house  were  open  to  entertain  Friends  and  others, 
and  he  with  great  cheerfulness  and  liberality,  in 
many  ways  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  In  his  extensive  commerce  and  conversation 
amongst  men  of  different  rauk,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  a  propriety  and  gravity  of  demeanor, 
which  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  them.  He  was  anxious  to  furnish 
his  children  with  a  good,  sober,  guarded  education, 
and  concerned  that  the  children  of  others  might 
partake  of  a  like  benefit. 

He  bore  the  sufferings  which  attended  his  last 
illness  with  great  patience,  expressing  his  earnest 
desire  "  to  be  contented  in  the  Divine  Will."  He 
quietly  departed  this  life  Fifth  month  21st,  1774, 
aged  nearly  70  years. 

Rigid  support  of  the  Discipline. — I  believe  if 
the  discipline  is  rightly  supported,  it  must  be  by 
the  influence  of  the  same  Power  that  moves  to 
every  duty ;  and  I  have  been  sorry  to  observe  in 
some,  a  disposition  to  be  active  therein,  without 
waiting  long  enough  at  wisdom's  gate:  these  have 
misled  the  weak,  and  hurt  the  pure  cause. — Mary 
Hugger,  F.  L.,  vol.  7,  p.  434. 
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Selected. 

AN  EXTRACT. 
In  the  still  watches  of  the  solemn  night, 

While  chilly  dews  are  falling  thick  and  damp, 
And  countless  stars  send  forth  their  feeble  light, 

The  silent  mourner  trims  her  cheerless  lamp. 

Alone  she  watches  through  the  midnight  hour 
Alone  she  breathes  the  melancholy  sigh, 

Alone  she  droops  like  some  neglected  flower, 
Unseen  the  tears  that  dim  her  sleepless  eye. 

Alone!  there  is  no  loneliness  with  God, 
No  darkness  that  he  cannot  turn  to  light, 

No  flinty  rock  from  whence  his  gracious  rod 

May  not  bring  forth  fresh  waters,  pure  and  bright. 

There  is  no  wilderness  whose  desert  caves 
Are  hid  from  His  all-penetruting  eye, 

Nor  rolls  that  ocean  whose  tumultuous  waves 
Jlay  not  be  silenced  when  the  Lord  is  nigh. 

There  is  no  bark  upon  the  trackless  main, 
No  pilgrim  lone  whose  path  he  cannot  see: 

Peace  !  then,  poor  mourner,  trim  thy  lamp  again, 
The  eye  that  knows  no  slumber  watches  thee. 

Selected. 

THE  MOTHER'S  GRIEF. 
To  mark  the  sufferings  of  the  babe, 

That  cannot  speak  its  woe  ; 
To  see  the  infant  tears  gush  forth, 

Yet  know  not  why  they  flow, 
To  meet  the  calm  uplifted  eye, 

That  fain  would  ask  relief, 
Yet  cannot  tell  its  agony, — 

This  is  a  mother's  grief. 

Through  dreary  days  and  darker  nights, 

To  trace  the  march  of  death, 
To  hear  the  faint  and  frequent  sigh, 

The  quick  and  shortened  breath, 
To  watch  the  last  dread  strife  draw  near, 

And  pray  that  struggle  brief, 
Though  all  is  ended  with  its  close — 

This  is  a  mother's  grief. 

To  see  in  one  short  hour,  decayed, 

The  hope  of  future  years  ; 
To  feel  how  vain  a  father's  prayer, 

How  vain  a  mother's  tears; 
To  think  the  cold  grave  now  must  close 

O'er  what  was  once  the  chief 
Of  all  the  treasured  joys  of  earth — 

This  is  a  mother's  grief. 

Yet  when  the  first  wild  throb  is  passed 

Of  anguish  and  despair, 
To  lift  the  eye  of  faith  to  Heaven, 

And  think,  ''my  child  is  there  \" 
This  best  can  dry  the  gushing  tears, 

This  yields  the  heart  relief, 
Until  the  Christian's  pious  hope, 

O'ercomes  the  mother's  grief. — Dale. 


For  "The  Friend." 

After  persons  have  in  good  measure  believed  in 
and  obeyed  the  manifestation  of  Grace,  they  are 
not  at  once  out  of  danger.  Satan  finding  them 
determined  to  renounce  the  works  of  the  flesh,  may 
transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  by 
his  deceptive  power  lead  them  into  great  activity, 
under  the  form  of  religious  zeal,  and  cause  them  to 
judge  and  condemn  those,  who  are  daily  waiting  at 
wisdom's  gate,  to  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  kuow 
him  to  cast  up  a  way  for  them  to  walk  in  safely. 
This  delusion  is  no  evidence  that  divine  guidance 
is  not  certain,  but  it  proves  the  frailty  of  man  and 
the  need  of  guarding  against  presuming  upon 
spiritual  attainments,  or  of  being  suddenly  caught 
by  newly  pretended  discoveries.  Richard  Davies 
was  a  remarkably  sincere  man,  and  often  divinely 
favoured ;  yet  not  waiting  patiently  in  the  light  in 
which  he  would  have  been  preserved,  he  was  caught 
by  John  Perot's  pretended  superior  spirituality 
over  George  Fox,  of  which  he  says,  "  About  the 
year  1663  or  1664,  I  went  to  London,  and  found 


some  there  separated  from  that  love  and  unity, 
which  I  formerly  saw  them  in ;  joining  in  that 
spirit  with  John  Perot,  who  was  newly  come  from 
prison  at  Rome  to  London,  as  it  was  said,  with 
much  seeming  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind.  A 
considerable  company  joined  together  with  him, 
where  they  had  me  among  them  for  a  little  time.  The 
tendency  of  that  spirit  was  to  speak  evil  of  Friends 
that  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  so 
to  cry  out  against  Friends  as  dead  and  formal. 
They  expected  a  more  glorious  dispensation  than 
had  been  yet  known  among  Friends ;  and  they 
kept  on  their  hats  in  time  of  prayer.  I  was  but  a 
little  while  among  them,  till  a  vail  of  darkness 
came  over  me,  and  under  that  vail,  I  came  to  have 
a  light  esteem  for  my  dear  and  ancient  friend 
George  Fox,  and  some  others,  who  had  been  near 
and  dear  to  me.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  rend 
that  vail  of  darkness,  and  cause  the  light  of  his 
countenance  to  shine  again  upon  me;  whereby  I 
came  to  see  the  doleful  place  I  was  led  into,  by  a 
spirit  that  tended  to  nothing  else  but  self-exalta- 
tion, and  (under  a  pretence  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,)  breach  of  that  unity,  love,  and  fellowship, 
that  formerly  we  had  together,  and  the  good  esteem 
we  had  of  one  another  in  the  Lord.  Children  we 
are  of  one  Father,  esteeming  one  another  above 
ourselves  in  the  Lord.  There  was  no  jar  or  con- 
tention  among  us  then,  but  all  dwelt  together  in 
love  and  unity,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  that  blessed 
gospel  of  peace,  life  and  salvation."  *  *  *  * 
"  I  was  but  a  little  time  at  home,  ere  John 
Whitehouse,  a  follower  of  John  Perot,  came  and 
had  a  meeting  at  my  house  at  Welch-Pool.  I  hap- 
pened not  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting, 
but  came  before  it  was  concluded,  and  found  he 
had  sown  an  evil  seed,  and  that  some  of  our 
Friends  had  received  it ;  who  soon  after  joined 
with  that  corrupt  spirit,  which  led  them  to  have  a 
light  esteem  of  their  brethren,  which  was  a  great 
exercise  to  many  honest  Friends,  and  especially  to 
my  wife  and  me  ;  and  we  were  ready  to  say,  hath 
the  Lord  sent  us  here,  to  be  instrumental  for  the 
gathering  of  a  people  in  this  country,  and  hath  he 
suffered  the  enemy  to  scatter  them  in  their  imagi- 
nations. But  sometime  after,  the  Lord  satisfied 
me,  that  those  who  were  simple-hearted  among 
them,  should  be  restored  again  into  a  more  settled 
condition  than  they  had  formerly  known  ;  and  I 
believed  in  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  in  time 
the  Lord  broke  in  among  them,  and  opened  the 
understandings  of  some  of  them,  and  they  began 
to  reason  among  themselves,  and  saw  that  they 
were  in  darkness;  so  that  most  of  them  were  re- 
stored again  into  their  first  love,  and  lived  and  died 
faithful  to  Truth,  except  Cadwalader  Edwards, 
who  continued  in  stubbornness  and  hardness  of 
heart,  and  endeavoured  to  hurt  such  who  were 
simple-hearted.  I  was  moved  to  give  forth  a  pa- 
per against  him  and  all  his  vain  imaginations.  The 
following  paper  was  likewise  sent  to  him  from 
Friends : 

"'  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  are 
those  that  thou  hast  been  seeking  to  insinuate  thy 
corrupt  principles  into  :  and  also  are  those  that 
testify  against  that  seducing  spirit  that  thou  art 
gone  into :  and  most  of  us  do  know  the  terror  and 
judgment  of  the  Lord,  for  receiving  that  spirit; 
and  we  do  exhort  all,  that  they  touch  not.  nor  taste 
of  it,  lest  they  be  separated  from  the  Lord  and 
his  people,  and  so  come  under  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord,  as  we  have  done ;  and  we  have  all  seen 
the  hurtful  effects  of  that  spirit,  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  we  do  deny  the  same,  and  them  that  be 
joined  to  it. 

[Signed,]  Charles  Lloyd,  Puchard  Evans,  etc' 
"This  being  read  in  our  Monthly  Meeting  for 


worship,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  afford  his  sweet 
presence,  and  his  power  melted,  tendered  and 
mollified  our  hearts,  and  caused  us  to  praise  the 
Lord,  for  his  great  goodness  and  mercy  to  us,  in 
bringing  us  out  of  the  darkness  that  came  over  us 
by  giving  heed  unto  the  seducing  spirit  of  John 
Perot,  John  Whitehouse  and  Cadwalader  Edwards. 
And  now  the  Lord  having  restored  us  again,  we 
did  praise  his  holy  name  for  the  same;  and  Friends 
were  careful  afterwards  of  receiving  any  spirit  that 
might  tend  to  the  breach  of  love  and  unity  among 
us." 


Washington's  Views  on  Slavery. — Washington 
was  not  unconcerned  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  Especially  he  manifested  his  true 
patriotism,  as  well  as  his  unrestricted  philanthropy, 
by  his  solicitude  for  that  unhappy  class  whose 
wrongs  and  woes  a  retributive  Providence  sooner 
or  later  must  avenge,  if  not  redress.  At  this  crisis 
in  our  country's  life,  it  is  gratifying  indeed  to  find 
that  Washinton  was  no  friend  to  slavery.  He  thus 
expresses  himself  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to 
Lafayette,  who,  inspired  with  the  true  principles 
of  liberty,  had  made  arrangements  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  on  an  estate  in  one  of  the  French  colonies : 
■"  The  benevolence  of  your  heart,"  he  says,  "  my 
dear  Marquis,  is  so  conspicuous  on  all  occasions, 
that  I  never  wonder  at  fresh  proofs  of  it;  but  your 
late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne, 
with  a  view  of  emancipating  the  slaves,  is  a  gene- 
rous and  noble  proof  of  your  humanity.  Would 
to  God  a  like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself'  generally 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country."  At 
another  time  he  says  to  Robert  Morris  : — "  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  conceived  that  it  is  my  wish  to  hold 
the  unhappy  people  who  are  the  subject  of  this 
letter  in  slavery.  1  can  only  say  tliere  is  not  a 
man  living  who  wishes  more  seriously  than  I  do, 
to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  tlie  abolition  of  it."  In 
a  letter  to  General  Mercer,  he  says  : — "  It  is  among 
my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law" 
In  his  will  he  provides  for  the  emancipation  of  all 
the  slaves  whom  he  held  in  his  own  right. — Dr. 
Wylie. 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  complete  our  account  of  the  late  session  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  by  the  following  reports  and 
minute. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  Indians, 
report, — 

That  they  apprehend  it  may  be  useful,  as  well 
as  interesting,  especially  to  some  of  our  young 
Friends,  to  advert  to  the  leading  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Indian  committee,  hop- 
ing by  so  doing,  to  awaken  a  more  lively  sympathy 
towards  a  poor,  and  deeply  injured  people.  It  is 
on  the  younger  members  that  this  long-cherished 
concern  must  soon  devolve  ;  as  of  those  appointed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1840,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject,  nearly  two-thirds  have  been  removed 
from  works  to  rewards  ;  and  the  survivors  are  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that,  from  their  ad- 
vanced age,  the  work  entrusted  to  them  must 
shortly  pass  into  other  hands. 

In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
the  critical  condition  of  the  Indians,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  encroachments  of  the  white  population 
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on  their  lands.  This  may  be  in  part  explained, 
by  the  opening  of  several  railroads  through  the 
reservations,  and  the  leasing  of  large  portions  of 
their  land  for  depots,  stations,  &c.  Hence,  at  va- 
rious points,  thriving  villages  may  now  be  seen, 
and  others,  it  is  supposed,  will  soon  appear,  to  be 
occupied  by  a  class  of  persons  not  friendly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  natives,  and  whose  presence, 
we  fear,  will  hasten  the  day  of  their  expulsion 
from  the  home  of  their  forefathers. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  MeetiDg  for  Sufferings,  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  was  informed  that 
a  treaty  was  to  be  held  at  Canandaigua,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  between  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations,  who  were  particularly  desirous  that 
Friends  should  attend  it — the  Government  also 
expressing  a  similar  wish.  Four  valuable  Friends 
offering  themselves  for  the  service,  were  approved 
by  the  Meeting,  and  accordingly  attended.  It  was 
on  this  important  occasion,  that  Sagarissa,  (or  the 
sword  carrier,)  a  chief  of  the  Tuscaroras,  expressed 
a  desire  that  some  of  our  young  men  should  come 
among  them  as  teachers.  This  suggestion  fell 
with  great  force  on  the  benevolent  heart  of  our 
worthy  friend  William  Savery,  (one  of  the  four 
Friends  in  attendance,)  who  remarks  in  his  diary, 
"  Perhaps  this  intimation  may  be  so  made  use 
of  in  a  future  day,  that  great  good  may  accrue 
to  the  poor  Indians,  if  some  religious  young  men 
of  our  Society  could,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  be  in- 
duced to  spend  some  time  among  them,  either  as 
school-masters  or  mechanics." 

Not  only  were  the  four  Friends  who  attended 
the  treaty  moved  by  this  suggestion,  but  it  met 
with  a  deep  and  cordial  response  throughout  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  On  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented,  that  Meeting  entered  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  forty-three  Friends,  to  give  it  more  fully, 
the  weighty  attention  which  its  importance  called 
for.  In  their  report  to  the  succeeding  meeting, 
they  feelingly  allude  to  the  sad  changes  that  had 
overtaken  the  natives  of  our  country ;  and  say 
there  are  loud  calls  for  benevolent  exertion  to  pro- 
mote among  them  the  principles  of  the  christian 
religion,  as  well  as  to  turn  their  attention  to 
school-learning,  agriculture  and  useful  mechanical 
employments. 

The  report  was  fully  united  with,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-nine  Friends  appointed  for  the 
gradual  improvement,  and  real  welfare  of  the  In- 
dian natives.  When  the  Committee  first  commenced 
its  labours,  nearly  all  of  the  vast  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory lying  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  was 
in  the  possession  of  numerous  tribes  of  aborigines, 
who  have  since  been  entirely  dispossessed  of  their 
fair  inheritance;  and  in  their  retreat  before  the 
strong  hand  of  power,  have  carried  no  inconsidera- 
ble share  of  their  primitive  rudeness  along  with 
them. 

If  we  revert  to  the  New  York  Indians,  we  shall 
find,  that  although  their  territorial  possessions 
have  beeu  reduced  from  4,390,000  acres,  to  about 
100,000, yet  the  population  has  by  no  meanssuffered 
in  the  same  proportion.  For,  notwithstanding  all 
the  hardships  they  have  passed  through,  if  the  es- 
timates are  correct,  the  Indians  in  th  it  State  now 
number  within  7 00  of  as  many  as  t  hey  did  sixty  eight 
years  ago.  The  Alleghany  and  Cattaraugus  reser- 
vations contain  more  than  one-half  of  their  re- 
maining possessions,  and  much  more  than  that  pro- 
portion of  their  population;  and  it  is  to  the  In- 
dians on  these  reservations,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
society  have  been  almost  exclusively  directed. 

Although  their  future  prospects  are  far  from  en- 
couraging, yet  we  believe  it  is  no  time  to  relax  our 


Christian  labours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 
people;  believing  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  persevering  efforts  of  Friends, 
both  among  the  Indians,  and  with  the  General 
Government,  the  Senecas,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  without  a  home  at  this  day,  either  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  in  New  York. 

We  believe  they  still  continue  to  regard  the 
Quakers  as  their  true  and  faithful  friends ;  for, 
when  overtakeu  by  perplexity  or  calamity,  their 
eye  is  invariably  turned  towards  Philadelphia;  and 
it  is,  indeed,  a  most  pleasing  reflection,  that  from 
the  days  of  its  humane  founder,  they  have  not 
looked  in  vain. 

In  offering  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  Institution,  during  the  past 
year,  the  Committee  may  inform  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, that  the  following  changes  have  taken  place 
since  their  last  report : — 

Abel  H.  Blackburne,  who,  for  some  years  past 
has  been  acceptably  employed  in  teaching  the 
school,  and  his  wife  Caroline,  in  assisting  in  the 
house,  having  been  released  at  their  own  request, 
left  Tunessassah  on  the  23d  of  First  mo.,  last. 

Our  friend  Thomazine  Valentine,  having  her 
mind  again  drawn  to  spend  some  time  at  Tunes- 
sassah, and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  native  women  in  house-keeping,  and 
other  domestic  duties,  returned  thither  in  the  Fifth 
month  last,  having  the  entire  concurrence  and 
unity  of  the  Committee.  Catherine  Lee  having 
offered  her  services,  as  teacher  of  the  school,  has 
been  accepted,  and  she  entered  on  the  duties  per- 
taining thereto,  in  the  First  month. 

Catharine  Battin  being  willing  to  aid  in  the 
family,  and  having,  on  a  prior  occasion,  been  ac- 
ceptably engaged  there,  her  offer  has,  likewise, 
been  accepted,  and  she  returned  to  Tunessassah  in 
the  First  month.  Our  friend  Abner  Woeluian, 
remains  in  charge  of  the  farm  and  family,  and, 
with  his  daughter  Abigail,  is  usefully  employed. 
From  the  Friends  residing  at  the  school,  as  well  as 
from  two  of  our  number  who  have  recently  visited  it, 
we  have  received  encouraging  accounts  of  its  in- 
creasing usefulness.  The  number  of  children  in  at- 
tendance was  1 9,  to  wit :  1 5  girls,  and  4  boys,  whose 
progress  in  learning,  and  their  general  deportment, 
are  reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  en- 
gage in  the  household  services  required  of  them, 
are  truly  encouraging,  and  furnish  good  ground  to 
hope  that  our  labours  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation  will  not  be  lost. 

Although  the  Indians  met  with  some  loss  in  their 
corn  and  potato  crops,  by  a  freshet  in  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  which  occurred  last  fall,  yet  their 
condition  appears  to  be  quite  as  favourable  as 
usual,  if  not  better  than  it  generally  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  regularly 
held  on  1st  and  5th  days,  and  the  Friends  who  last 
visited  the  settlement  say  they  were  comforted  in 
attending  them.  They  also  attended  a  general 
council  held  at  Jimesontown ;  when  the  Indians 
were  advised  aud  encouraged  to  educate  their 
children,  to  clear  up  and  cultivate  their  land,  to 
refrain  from  intoxicating  drink,  and  to  remove  the 
white  people  from  their  reservation.  The  advice 
was  well  received,  and  one  of  their  number,  in  re- 
plying, acknowledged  the  many  kindnesses  they 
had  received,  and  the  improvement  they  had  made, 
since  Friends  commenced  their  labours  among 
them. 

By  an  examination  of  our  Treasurer's  account, 
n't  appears  there  is  a  cash  balance  in  his  hands  of 
850  19,  and  securities  amounting  to  §15,700. 


Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  17th,  1862. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting. — The  Committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town, 
report, — 

That  during  the  winter  session,  1860-61,  there 
were  184  pupils,  viz.,  100  boys  and  84  girls;  of 
this  number  38  boys  and  27  girls  were  new  ad- 
missions. During  the  summer  session  there  were 
115  pupils,  viz.,  49  boys  and  66  girls,  of  whom  14 
boys  and  17  girls  were  new  scholars.  The  whole 
number  of  new  admissions  for  the  year  was  96, 
viz..  52  boys  and  44  girls.  The  average  number 
in  attendance,  for  the  same  period,  was  149,  viz., 
74  boys  and  75  girls,  which  is  eight  less  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  disbursements  for  family 
expenses  were  $9,213  90;  for  salaries  and  wages 
$3,672  66 ;  for  incidental  expenses  $344  02;  for 
repairs  and  improvements  $1,110  27,  together 
$20,340  85.  The  charges  for  board  and  tuition 
were  $13,338  51  ;  for  rents  of  tenements,  saw  and 
grist-mills,  and  profits  on  merchandize  $626  48  ; 
income  of  fund  for  general  purposes  $3,476  59  ; 
income  of  fund  for  paying  salaries  of  teachers, 
$866  12,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  farm, 
was  $2,083  56,  which,  with  the  Yearly  Meeting 
appropriation  of  $800,  make  together  $21,391  25, 
and  show  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution, 
for  the  year,  of  $1,050  40.  In  this  statement  it 
will  be  observed  the  deficiencies  of  former  years  are 
not  included,  and  that  the  credit  given  for  board, 
tuition,  and  merchandize  are  the  whole  amounts 
charged,  without  any  allowance  for  losses  on  col- 
lections, of  which  a  small  amount  occurs  every 
year.  Upon  a  recent  examination  of  the  accounts 
which  have  been  outstanding  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  was  believed  about  $400  of  the  amount  would 
not  be  collected,  which,  if  deducted  from  the  ap- 
parent balance  of  this  year,  would  materially  re- 
duce it. 

It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  health  of 
the  family  has  been  generally  good,  very  few  cases 
of  serious  indisposition  having  occurred  during  the 
year.  Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been 
regularly  held  on  First  and  Fifth  days,  in  which 
the  deportment  of  the  children  has  been  generally 
becoming.  The  alteration  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  examinations,  alluded  to  in  the  last  report, 
has  been  made.  The  more  frequent  attendance  of 
the  Visiting  Committee,  which  is  required  by  this 
change,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  advantageous,  both 
in  encouraging  the  teachers  and  care-takers  in  the 
performance  of  their  arduous  duties,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects. 

The  course  of  studies,  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  are  the  same  as  last  year.  As  here- 
tofore, at  stated  periods,  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Barclay's  Catechism  or  Bevan's  View, 
are  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupils ;  aud  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  books  are  frequently  read 
to  them  when  assembled  in  the  collecting  rooms. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  an 
English  education,  which  are  of  daily  practical 
utility,  being  very  important,  particular  care  is 
taken  to  give  instruction  in  them,  with,  probably, 
as  much  success  as  at  any  other  school.  Lectures 
have  been  delivered  the  past  session  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry  aud  Natural  History  ;  and 
50  boys  aud  12  girls  have  studied  Latin,  and  15 
boys  have  given  some  attention  to  Greek. 

While  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  attention  they  individually  bestow 
upon  their  studies,  their  general  progress  has  been 
as  satisfactory  as  usual,  manifesting  the  care  of 
their  teachers,  who,  we  believe,  endeavour  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  this  respect  with  diligence. 
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The  number  of  applicants  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gratuitous  funds  under  the  care  of  the  Committee, 
continues  to  be  more  than  can  be  immediately  ac- 
commodated. The  board  aud  tuition  of  32  pupils 
have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  income  of  them  for 
the  year  ending  Tenth  mo.  16th,  1861.  Several 
of  these  design  qualifying  themselves  for  teachers. 
Friends  applying  for  the  admission  of  children,  to 
be  paid  for  in  this  way,  should  be  particular  to  give 
the  age  of  the  child,  and  the  name  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  he  is  a  member  of,  to  the  Treasurer  or 
Superintendent,  and  acquaint  one  of  them,  or 
some  member  of  the  Committee,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  applicant,  in  order  that  the 
Friends  appointed  to  make  such  admissions  may 
be  able  to  judge  understandingly,  in  the  case. 

Our  friends  David  and  Rachel  H.  Roberts  hav- 
ing expressed  a  desire  to  be  released  from  the  sta- 
tions of  Superintendent  and  Matron,  Dubre  and 
Jane  Knight  were  appointed  to  succeed  them,  who 
entered  upon  their  respective  services  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  summer  session. 

The  annual  cost  of  medical  attendance  on  the 
pupils  being  considerable,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
penses appertaining  to  the  nurseries,  the  propriety 
of  making  a  small  charge  to  each  pupil,  in  order 
to  defray  it,  has  several  times  claimed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Committee.  Believing  that  the  In- 
stitution ought  to  be  relieved,  at  least  from  part  of 
the  expenses  alluded  to,  they  suggest  that  hereafter 
a  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  session  be  made  to  each 
scholar,  in  order  to  cover  this  outlay. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  scholars  in  attend- 
ance during  the  summer  session,  the  Committee 
believed  it  proper  to  issue  an  address,  calling  the 
attention  of  Friends  to  the  advantages  conferred 
by  the  school,  and  encouraging  them  more  gene- 
rally to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  had  a  useful  effect. 

The  Committee  are  desirous,  and  they  do  not 
doubt  Friends  generally  are,  that  this  important 
Institution  should  be  couducted  so  as  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  attachment  of  the  pupils  to  all 
our  religious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  that 
it  may  always  bear  unmistakeable  evidence  of  be- 
ing a  Friends'  School,  not  only  in  the  consistent 
appearance  of  the  scholars,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects. They  are  very  sensible  that  this  can  only 
be  obtained  through  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
faithful  labours  of  those  entrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment, and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who 
send  children  there.  Impressed  with  these  views 
it  is  very  painful  to  the  Committee  to  find  it  neces- 
sary so  frequently  to  allude  to  the  want  of  atten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  some  who  send  children  to  the 
school,  to  the  regulations  respecting  the  clothing 
to  be  worn  by  the  pupils.  These  regulations,  we 
believe,  are  important  to  the  proper  conducting  of 
the  Institution,  but  notwithstanding  the  concern 
and  anxiety  manifested  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  our  christian  testimony  to  plainness  of  dress 
should  be  strictly  maintained,  and  the  frequent  al- 
lusion to  the  subject  by  the  Committee,  articles  of 
clothing  continue  to  be  furnished  to  the  pupils 
every  session,  so  unsuitable  in  colour,  as  well  as  in 
form,  as  to  require  to  be  either  eutirely  rejected, 
or  greatly  altered.  The  alterations  necessary  to 
be  made  are  often  very  trying  to  the  child,  as  well 
as  very  troublesome  to  the  care-takers.  The  Com- 
mittee are  very  desirous  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burthen  thus  imposed  ;  and  they 
would,  therefore,  again  affectionately,  but  earnestly 
request  parents  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  and 
thus  save  their  children  from  much  discomfort,  and 
the  care-takers  and  Committee  from  the  unpleasant 
duty  which  devolves  upon  them  when  the  rules  are 
disregarded.    The  Minute  adopted  in  the  Twelfth 


month,  1857,  and  appended  to  the  report  of  1858, 
is  again  subjoined,  and  commended  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  propose  sending  children  to  the  school. 

This  Seminary  had  its  origin,  we  believe,  in  a 
religious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. It  has  been  sustained,  we  trust  under 
similar  feelings,  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  during 
which  about  8700  children  have  partaken  of  its 
advantages.  A  large  number  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  having  been  pupils  at 
the  school,  it  is  hoped  their  interest  and  confidence 
in  it  will  not  abate.  It  is  to  them,  mainly,  we  must 
look  for  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  and  sup- 
port it  has  so  long  received.  The  facilities  for  im- 
parting instruction,  and  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  the  pupils  were,  probably,  never  great- 
er than  they  now  are,  and  the  price  of  board  and 
tuition  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  low.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  advantages,  and  the  endeavours 
used  to  inculcate  correct  principles,  and  promote 
good  habits,  it  is  cause  of  regret  that  more  children 
are  not  permitted  to  receive  the  benefits  it  is  capa- 
ble of  conferring,  especially  on  those  who  yield  a 
cheerful  compliance  to  its  discipline  and  rules. 
While,  therefore,  we  would  impress  upon  Friends 
the  importance  of  sustaining  an  Institution  where 
our  beloved  youth  may  receive  literary  instruction, 
sheltered  from  many  evil  influences,  we  would  als') 
remind  parents,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
children,  that  it  is  very  essential  to  the  successful 
working  of  such  an  establishment,  that  the  guarded 
education  of  those  placed  in  it  should  be  com- 
menced at  home.  If  the  instruction  and  discipline 
have  been  conducted  there,  under  religious  exer- 
cise and  concern  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  the 
child,  the  labours  of  conscientious  teachers,  and 
others,  will  be  much  lessened,  and  much  more  likely 
to  be  effectual  when  such  children  are  deprived  of 
parental  control. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Thomas  Kimber, 

Clerk  for  the  day. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  4th,  1862. 

The  Minute  of  1857  is  as  follows,  viz : 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  tlie  Committee  to  Super- 
intend the  Boarding  School  at  West-town,  held 
Twelfth  month  9th,  1857: 

It  has  been  cause  for  painful  concern  to  the 
Committee  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated advices  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
printed  copies  of  which  are  furnished  to  those  who 
propose  sending  children  to  the  Institution,  there 
is  an  increasing  departure  from  our  christian  testi- 
mony to  plainness  and  simplicity  in  the  colour  and 
make  of  many  of  the  articles  of  clothing  brought 
to  the  school  by  the  pupils. 

On  renewed  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is 
concluded,  that  in  order  to  check  this  tendency, 
and  promote  a  closer  observance  of  the  regulations, 
all  such  garments  as  do  not  conform  therewith,  if 
they  cannot  conveniently  be  altered,  are  to  be 
forthwith  returned  by  the  Superintendent  to  the 
parents  or  guardian  at  their  expense. 

Any  articles  of  apparel  sent  to  the  pupils  dur- 
ing the  session,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Superin- 
tendent or  Matron  for  examination,  and  if  not  ap- 
proved, or  if  worn  without  being  so  submitted,  are 
to  be  returned  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  of  the  boys  having  brought  with  them 
dress  frock  coats,  double-breasted  vests,  vests  with 
rolling  or  falling  collars,  and  also  caps,  it  is  deem- 
ed proper  to  state  explicitly,  that  such  articles  are 
not  admissible,  and  that  the  boys  will  be  required 
to  wear  hats,  plain  vests,  plain  coats,  made  in  the 
usual  form,  or  plain  roundabouts. 


The  foregoing  Minute  is  directed  to  be  printed, 
and  a  copy  furnished  to  each  person  applying  for 
the  admission  of  a  scholar. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

In  the  several  sittings  of  this  meeting,  the  minds 
of  Friends  have  been  brought  under  religious  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  members,  and  their 
growth  and  establishment  in  the  blessed  Truth.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  servants  of  Christ  to  watch  over 
one  another  for  good ;  and,  where  any  neglect 
their  religious  duties,  to  warn  and  persuade  them 
in  the  love  of  Christ,  to  resist  the  love  of  the  world, 
and,  through  his  help,  to  follow  him  faithfully. 
We  believe  the  extension  of  affectionate  entreaty  to 
those  who  absent  themselves  from  our  meetings  for 
Divine  worship,  would  often  be  beneficial  to  them, 
and  to  the  rightly  concerned  brother  thus  engaged. 
How  can  any  fulfil  the  Divine  law,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength,"  if  they  suffer  the  love  of 
worldly  things  to  deter  them  from  the  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  to  rule  over  them,  and 
thus  absent  themselves  from  meetings  for  Divine 
worship  ?  May  all  remember  their  accountability 
to  Almighty  God,  and  the  weightiness  of  their 
salvation  ;  and,  surrendering  all  that  He  calls  for, 
take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
the  path  of  holiness  and  self-denial ;  in  which  he 
would  enable  them  to  work  out  their  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Hereby  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  gifts,  to  be  occupied  in  His  church 
to  His  praise,  and  for  the  building  up  of  one  an- 
other on  our  most  holy  faith.  They  would  then 
feel  bound  to  maintain  all  our  religious  testimonies, 
and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  observance 
of  them.  The  use  of  the  Scripture  language  of 
thou  and  thee  to  one,  and  keeping  to  the  plain  garb 
which  has  distinguished  faithful  Friends,  would 
contribute  to  their  defence  against  corrupting  asso- 
ciations, and  the  many  snares  which  evil  persons 
devise  to  entrap  the  unwary. 

The  right  education  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons at  home,  under  the  care  of  parents  and  others, 
who  are  concerned  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  restraining  them 
from  wrong  things,  is  of  great  importance  to  their 
present  and  future  welfare.  It  has  been  the  con- 
cern of  this  meeting  to  encourage  the  frequent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
Friends,  in  private  and  in  the  family  collections ; 
the  practice  being  often  productive  of  serious  im- 
pressions that  may  strengthen  them  to  choose  the 
good,  and  refuse  the  evil ;  and  it  is  found  that  cor- 
rect habits  and  sentiments  thus  formed,  contribute 
much  to  aid  school  teachers  in  the  management  of 
such  children. 

We  have  felt  much  sympathy  for  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  desire  that  they  may  give  heed  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ;  and 
that  neither  the  influence  nor  the  deportment  of 
parents  or  other  Friends  may,  in  any  way,  divert 
them  from  a  steadfast  adherence  to  its  requirings, 
but  that  by  example  and  precept  they  may  endea- 
vour to  lead  the  youth  into  the  love  of  their  Sa- 
viour, and  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  our 
religious  Society. 

Having  been  favoured  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  meeting  in  a  degree  of  harmony,  and  bro- 
therly regard  and  condescension,  under  feelings  of 
thankfulness  for  the  favour,  and  a  desire  for  each 
other's  preservation  in  the  Truth,  the  meeting  con- 
cludes to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  will. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes.       Joel  Evans, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  Year. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  20th  nit.  The 
London  Morning  Herald  intimates  that  if  the  United 
States  government  does  not  soon  conquer  a  peace,  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  should  peremptorily  interfere 
in  behalf  of  the  general  well-being  of  mankind.  "  That 
this  has  not  been  done  before,  is  owing  to  the  generosity 
of  England,  as  France  was  ready,  but  it  is  now  time 
that  England  should  cease  to  stand  between  her  own 
people  and  the  relief  they  need." 

The  London  Times  expatiates  on  the  importance  of 
the  struggle  for  New  Orleans,  and  thinks  its  loss  would 
be  fatal  to  the  rebel  cause. 

The  distress  in  Belgium,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply,  is  stated  to  be  terrible.  In  the  city  of 
Ghent,  more  than  6,000  workmen  are  literally  on  the 
street,  without  resources,  and  about  4,000  more  can  just 
drag  along  their  existence  by  working  three  days  in  the 
week.  Other  cities  are  in  nearly  equal  distress,  and  the 
government  is  seriously  embarrased  at  the  wide  spread 
misery  that  prevails. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  made  two 
imperial  propositions — one  tor  accelerating  the  libera- 
tion of  the  serfs,  and  the  other  for  creating  a  system  of 
Parliamentary  representation.  The  propositions  have 
been  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Spain  will  not,  as  reported,  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Mexico.  They  will  stay  till  the  satisfaction  demanded 
is  obtained. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  French  police  have  arrested 
1200  workmen  on  the  charge  of  sedition. 

In  Greek  and  Turkish  affairs  there  it  but  little  change. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  sent  two  Naval  Engin- 
eers to  America  to  inspect  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 
and  the  new  coast  fortifications. 

There  is  great  delight  in  all  parts  of  Italy  at  the  recent 
language  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  Italian  debate  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

The  pirate  Sumter,  being  unable  to  leave  Gibraltar  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Tuscarora, 
the  crew  have  been  paid  off  and  the  vessel  will  be  sold. 
Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Sumter,  and  his  officers,  had 
arrived  at  Southampton,  England,  from  Gibraltar.  Bread- 
stuffs  had  an  upward  tendency.    Cotton,  unchanged. 

United  States. — Trade  with  the  South. — It  is  under- 
stood that  trade  with  the  rebel  States  is  to  be  in  general 
prohibited,  until  the  ports  in  the  South  are  fairly  and 
freely  opened  by  the  new  United  States  Collectors.  By 
permission  from  Washington,  ice  has  been  shipped  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans.  Charles  L.  Lathrop,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  collector  of  customs 
for  the  district  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  U. 
S.  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  for- 
eign ministers  says,  "  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  your  Government,  that  a  collector  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  that  the  necessary  preparations  are  being 
made  to  modify  the  blockade  so  far  as  to  permit  limited 
shipments  to  be  made  to  and  from  that  and  one  or  more 
other  ports  which  are  now  closed  by  blockade,  at  times 
and  upon  conditions  which  will  be  made  known  by  pro- 
clamation." 

The  Prospects  of  the  Strvgglc. — Although  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  seem  to  be  as  determined  in  their  pur- 
poses as  ever,  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have 
clearly  shown  their  inability  to  resist  successfully  the 
military  power  of  the  Government.  Their  forces  have 
of  late,  at  all  points,  retreated  upon  the  advance  of  the 
Federal  armies,  or  if  resistance  has  been  attempted,  it 
has  been  followed  generally,  by  capture  or  defeat.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  rebel  communications  east  and  north 
of  Corinth,  and  the  recent  c  ipture  of  New  Orleans,  giv- 
ing possession  of  the  lower  Mississippi  to  the  Union  fleet, 
are  serious  disasters  to  the  rebel  cause,  and  must  tend 
to  hasten  the  termination  of  a  conflict,  which,  however 
it  may  be  protracted,  can  now  scarcely  fail  to  end  finally 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  whole  revolted  region. 

Virginia, — The  great  rebel  army  which  was  fortified 
upon  the  peninsula,  formed  by  James  and  York  rivers, 
hastily  evacuated  its  position  towards  the  close  of  last 
week.  The  movement  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  near  approach  of  MClcllan's  siege  works,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  impending  attack  must  result  in  a 
disastrous  defeat.  The  rebel  army  consisted,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  about  100,000  men,  with  400  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  but  it  is  asserted  the  troops  were  in  a  demor- 
alized condition,  and  many  of  them  undisciplined.  Gen. 
M'Clellan  captured  nearly  160  guns  in  position  at  York- 
town  and  Gloucester,  some  of  them  heavy  rifled  guns  of 
the  best  description.  The  rebels  also  left  large  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition,  tents  and  supplies  of  various  kinds, 
which  they  were  unable  to  lake  with  them  in  their  Might 


They  were  pursued  by  the  Federal  forces,  and  the  rebel 
rear  guard  was  overtaken  on  the  4th  inst.,  near  Wil- 
liamsburg. A  sharp  contest  ensued,  attended  with  some 
loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  and  the  capture  of  a  number 
of  the  fugitives.  Refugees  from  Norfolk,  say  that  there 
are  several  hundred  avowed  Union  men  in  Norfolk,  and 
many  others  who  keep  quiet,  including  a  part  of  the  sol- 
diers. Three  companies  in  Portsmouth  mutinied  and 
stacked  their  arms  recently.  It  was  aiso  reported  that 
a  part  of  Gen.  Magruder's  force  was  in  a  mutinous  con- 
dition. There  were  between  6,000  and  7,000  rebel  troops 
at  Norfolk,  under  Gen.  Huger. 

North  Carolina. — The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  has  been 
closed  up  by  a  detachment  of  Gen.  Burnside's  forces. 
The  bombardment  of  Fort  Macon  was  kept  up  until  the 
fort  became  untenable,  when  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Fifty  guns,  20,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  quantity  of 
shot,  shell,  &c,  were  taken,  together  with  about  400 
prisoners,  who  were  subsequently  released  on  parole. 
The  loss  of  life  on  either  side  was  not  great.  The  fort 
was  immediately  garrisoned  by  Union  troops.  The 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  has  it  is  alleged,  become 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  rebellion,  and  is 
desirous  that  the  State  should  withdraw  from  it  and  re- 
turn to  its  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  According 
to  a  rebel  statement,  the  Governor  has  been  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement  by  order  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Louisiana. — No  official  accounts  had  been  received  of 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  but  the  fact  is  fully  verified 
by  the  reports  received  from  various  quarters.  The  city 
was  first  held  by  a  battalion  of  marines,  and  subse- 
quently Gen.  Butler's  army  arrived  by  way  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  took  possession  of  it.  The  rebels 
had  destroyed  much  property,  but  it  is  stated  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  had  been  discovered  and  seized  by 
Gen.  Butler.  The  Union  citizens  of  New  Orleans  had 
held  a  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  much 
enthusiasm  manifested.  The  U.  S.  gunboats  passed  up 
the  river  from  New  Orleans,  and  took  possession  of  Baton 
Rouge  without  opposition,  the  small  rebel  force  there 
retreating  on  the  approach  of  the  boats.  A  complete 
panic  seems  to  have  overtaken  the  rebels  as  soon  as  the 
U.  S.  fleet  passed  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  and  their 
fortifications  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity,  were  hastily  abandoned.  All  the  river 
towns  below  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  were  at  once  deserted  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  into  the  interior. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi. — On  the  29th  ult.,  Gen. 
Mitchell  attacked  a  rebel  force  at  Bridegport,  Alabama, 
routing  them  with  a  loss  of  68  men  killed,  andalarge  num- 
ber wounded  ;  300  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  taken.  An  expedition  from  Bridgeport,  crossed 
the  river  on  the  1st  inst.,  advanced  towards  Chattanooga, 
twelve  miles,  captured  some  rebel  stores  and  destroyed 
a  saltpetre  manufactory.  Gen.  Mitchell  states  that  he 
now  occupies  Huntsville  in  perfect  security.  At  the 
latest  dates,  the  army  of  Gen.  Halleck  was  pressing  for- 
ward upon  that  of  Beauregard,  and  daily  skirmishes 
were  taking  place.  The  policy  of  the  rebels  appeared  to 
be  to  make  a  slight  show  of  resistance  and  then  fall  back. 
A  detachment  of  400  Germans  from  a  Louisiana  regiment, 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  the  rebel  camp  on  guard 
duty,  came  into  the  Union  line  in  a  body,  with  white 
flags,  and  gave  themselves  up  as  deserters.  It  was  the 
belief  that  Gen.  Beauregard  was  moving  many  of  his 
troops  southward,  and  that  he  would  make  no  stand  at 
Corinth. 

Tennessee. — The  Memphis  papers  of  the  29th  ult.,  say 
a  meeting  was  held  there  on  the  previous  night,  at 
which  it  was  concluded  to  burn  the  city  in  case  of  the 
approach  of  the  U.  S.  fleet.  The  papers  urgently  call  on 
the  people  to  reinforce  Gen.  Price  at  Fort  Wright, as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  city  from  destruction.  Com. 
Foote's  fleet  remained  near  Fort  Wright,  active  opera- 
tions being  nearly  suspended.  The  river  continued 
very  high.  On  the  2nd  inst.,  it  was  higher  at  Cairo 
than  it  was  ever  known  to  have  been  previously.  The 
Nashville  Union  of  the  24th  ult.,  says,  "persons  who 
have  hitherto  been  disloyal  are  coining  in  every  day  and 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment." The  official  reports  of  the  losses  of  the  Fede- 
ral army  in  the  terrible  conflict  at  Shiloh  or  1'ittsburg 
Landing,  have  been  published.  The  total  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  is  13,763.  The  loss  of  the  rebels 
is  not  known  with  any  certainly,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
even  greater.  Between  2500  and  3000  rebel  soldiers 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  were  buried  by  the 
Union  army. 

Missouri. — Rebel  incursions  still  occasionally  take 
place.  On  the  26th  ult.,  a  rebel  band  of  600  Indians, 
c  ommanded  by  Col.  Coffee,  was  attacked  at  Neosho,  by 
146  of  the  Missouri  volunteers  and  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  62  prisoners  and  a  number  killed  and  wounded. 


New  Mexico. — The  rebels  have  been  defeated  in  recent 
battles  with  the  U.  S.  forces.  They  have  abandoned 
Santa  Fe  and  were  retreating  from  the  Territory  into 
Texas. 

Southern  Items. — A  Charleston,  S.  C,  dispatch  of  the 
1st  inst.,  says  that  the  U.  S.  forces  have  captured  a  small 
battery  of  two  guns  near  White  Point,  only  twenty-two 
miles  from  Charleston. 

Gen.  Prentiss,  and  700  United  States  prisoners,  had 
arrived  at  Selma,  Ala.  The  officers  were  to  be  sent  to 
Talladega,  and  the  privates  to  Montgomery. 

At  a  late  convention  of  cotton  planters,  held  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  restrict  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  to  500  pounds  for  each  hand  employed, 
and  to  advise  an  increased  cultivation  of  breadstuffs. 

According  to  reliable  information  received  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  the  planters  have  determined  to  raise  no  to- 
bacco this  season.  All  the  stock  now  on  hand  has  been 
seized  by  the  military,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Union  army.  The  Richmond  Examiner 
says,  "  If  the  Confederate  Government  is  worth  a  rush,  it 
will  defend  Richmond  to  the  last,  for  the  leaving  of  it, 
though  it  will  give  up  to  ruin  many  thousands  of  its 
citizens,  will  not  be  less  fatal  to  the  Government  itself." 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  401.  The  money 
market  continues  easy,  the  rates  on  call  being  from  3£ 
to  5  per  cent.  Gold  2\  a  3  per  cent  premium.  Since 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  cotton  has  declined  largely 
in  price.  On  the  5th  inst.,  sales  were  made  at  22£  a  23 
cts.  for  middling  uplands. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  245. 

The  Blockade  has  become  so  effective  that  but  few  ves- 
sels now  escape  from  the  Southern  ports.  Within  a 
short  time,  numerous  and  important  captures  have  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  cruisers. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Marshall  Fell,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from 
Charles  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  Second-day, 
the  12th  of  the  Fifth  month.  Pupils  who  have  been 
regularly  entered,  and  who  go  by  the  cars  from  Phila- 
delphia, will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia 
Rail  Road,  north-east  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Market 
Streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Sta- 
tion, on  Second  and  Third  days,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  thatleave  Philadelphia,  at  five  minutes  past  eight, 
half-past  ten,  and  two  o'clock.  During  the  Session,  small 
packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  on  Sixth  days  before  twelve  o'clock, 
will  be  forwarded  ;  and  the  stage  will  meet  the  first  train 
of  cars  from  the  city,  on  its  arrival  at  the  Street  Road 
Station,  every  day  except  First  days. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding-school  at 
West-Town,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  Pith  of 
Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
send  their  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  DuniiE  Knigut,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  llaverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Arch 
Street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  12th,  1862, 
at  4  o'clock. 

W.  S.  HILLES,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  mo.  26th,  1862. 


Married,  on  Fourth  day  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  at 
Friends'  meeting,  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  George  W.  Thorp, 
of  Frankford,  Pa.,  to  Sarah  R.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  R.  Sheppard,  of  the  former  place. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends  and  What  They  Were. 

(Concluded  from  page  283.) 

I  have  already  ventured  to  remark,  in  contra- 
ction to  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  "  there  is  do 
eligiou  in  Dress,"  that  there  have  been,  and  are 
the  present  day,  many  that  can  testify,  that 
ven  in  dress  there  is  religion,  and  that  it  has  at 
imes  been  laid  upon  them  as  from  the  Lord,  to 
ome  out  from  among  the  world's  fashions,  and  to 
dopt  a  plain  and  simple  attire.  Thomas  Ellwood, 
Tohn  Grattan,  and  many  others  of  our  early 
riends,  are  practical  examples  of  this ;  and  I  dare 
ppeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  many  up 
ind  down  in  the  Society  in  the  present  day,  if 
hey  have  not  known  the  pointing  of  the  Divine 
land  calling  them  out  of  the  vain  fashions  and 
iractices  of  the  world,  and  in  the  obedience  to 
ffhich  their  very  peace  of  mind  was  concerned. 

In  1668,  the  women  Friends  of  this  country 
ssued  an  Epistle,  showing  too  that  there  might  be 
canity,  &c,  iu  the  outward  adorning,  though  not 
nthe  extreme  of  gaiety.  It  runs  thus:— "The 
world  says  the  Quakers  are  dow  like  us,  they  want 
only  lace  and  ribbons.  Our  end  is  not  to  upbraid, 
but  to  remind  you  how  our  religious  profession  is 
upbraided ;  for  with  the  light  you  will  see  there  is 
a  superfluity  in  habit,  though  no  lace  or  ribbons." 

Penn's  address  to  Protestants,  issued  about 
|this  period,  is  a  severe  stricture  on  the  times,  as 
regards  the  sinful  indulgence  in  dress;  and  his 
book,  entitled  No  Cross  no  Crown,  goes  strongly 
to  show  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  Christian's 
path  by  fondness  for  dress.  Of  the  argument  then, 
as  now  advanced,  the  indifferency  of  such  things 
he  says — "But  should  these  things  be  as  indiffer- 
ent as  they  are  proved  perniciously  unlawful,  (for 
I  never  heard  any  advance  their  plea  beyond  the 
bounds  of  indifferency,)  yet  so  great  is  their  abuse, 
so  universal  the  sad  effects  thereof,  like  to  an  infec- 
tion, that  they  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected  of  all, 
especially  those  whose  sobriety  has  preserved  them 
on  this  side  of  that  excess,  or  whose  judgments, 
though  they  themselves  be  guilty,  suggest  the  folly 
of  such  intemperance.  For  what  is  an  indifferent 
thing  but  that  which  may  be  done  or  left  undone  ? 
Granting,  I  say,  this  were  the  case,  yet  doth  both 
reason  and  religion  teach,  that  when  they  are  used 
with  such  an  especial  appetite  as  to  leave  them 
would  be  a  cross  to  their  desires,  they  have  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  mere  indifferency.  Which 


being  a  violation  of  the  things  themselves,  a  per- 
fect abuse  enters,  and  consequently  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  in  the  rank  of  things  sim- 
ply indifferent,  but  unlawful." 

In  1 680,  we  have  some  very  striking  and  instruc- 
tive remarks  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Pike  to  the 
following  effect : — ''  However,  notwithstanding  re- 
ligion does  not  consist  in  bodily  conformity,  or 
plainness  of  apparel,  but  is  in  and  from  the 
heart,  as  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pride  is  in 
the  heart  and  not  in  the  outward  clothing,  yet  true 
religion  leads  into  simplicity  in  all  outward  things. 
For  though  there  is  a  form  of  godliness  without 
the  power,  yet  the  power  of  Truth  leads  into  a 
godly  form  and  order  in  outward  things;  and  this 
is  abundantly  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  among  the  rest  even  in  outward  clothing." 

In  1639,  the  Yearly  Meeting  issued  its  advice 
to  its  members  on  this  very  particular  of  dress. 
Still  more  strongly  in  1691  does  the  Half-yearly 
Meeting  of  Dublin  express  itself,  and  extends  its 
counsel  more  minutely  ;  and  William  Penn's  Re- 
flections and  Maxims,  published  that  year,  con- 
tain the  following  counsel : — "  Excess  in  apparel 
is  another  costly  folly.  The  very  trimming  of  the 
vain  world  would  clothe  all  the  naked  one." 

"  Choose  thy  clothes  by  thine  own  eyes,  not 
another's.  The  more  plain  and  simple  they  are 
the  better.  Neither  unshapely  nor  fantastical ; 
and  for  use  and  decency,  and  not  for  pride. 

"  If  thou  art  clean  and  warm  it  is  sufficient ;  for 
more  doth  but  rob  the  poor  and  please  the  wan- 
ton." 

Whether  about  this  period  there  might  have 
arisen  any  controversy  in  the  Society  as  at  the 
present  day,  as  to  what  constituted  "  plainness  of 
apparel,"  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  ;  but  iu 
1694,  William  Penn,  in  his  Rise  and  Progress, 
gives  a  clear  definition  of  the  "  peculiarities"  of 
Friends,  their  origin,  &c,  and  in  language  so 
adapted  to  the  present  day,  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  transcribing  it.  He  says: — "For  these  and 
such  like  practices  of  Friends  were  not  the  result 
of  humor  or  for  civil  distinction,  as  some  have 
fancied,  but  a  fruit  of  inward  sense,  which  God, 
through  His  holy  fear,  had  begotten  in  them.  They 
did  not  consider  how  to  contradict  the  world,  or 
distinguish  themselves  as  a  party  from  others  ;  it 
being  none  of  their  business,  as  it  was  not  their 
interest.  No,  it  was  not  the  result  of  consultation, 
or  a  framed  design  by  which  to  declare  schism  or 
novelty.  But  God  having  given  them  a  sight  of 
themselves,  they  saw  the  whole  world  in  the  same 
glass  of  truth;  and  sensibly  discerned  the  affec- 
tions and  passions  of  men  and  the  rise  and  ten- 
dency of  things,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  which  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 

world  The  third  thing  to  be  treated 

of  is  the  vanity  and  superfluity  of  apparel,  in  which 
first  two  things  are  to  be  considered — the  condition 
of  the  person,  and  the  country  he  lives  in.  We 
shall  not  say  that  all  persons  are  to  be  dressed 
alike,  because  it  will  perhaps  not  suit  their  bodies 
nor  their  estates.  And  if  a  man  be  clothed  soberly 
without  superfluity,  though  the  thing  may  be  finer 
than  that  which  his  servant  is  clothed  with,  we 


shall  not  blame  him  for  it.  The  abstaining  from 
superfluities,  which  his  education  and  condition 
may  have  accustomed  him  to,  may  be  in  him  a 
greater  act  of  mortification  than  the  abstaining 
from  fine  clothes  in  the  servant,  who  never  was 
accustomed  to  them.  As  to  the  country,  what  it 
naturally  produces  may  be  no  vanity  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  use,  or  what  it  commonly  imported  to 
them  in  exchange,  seeing  it  is  without  doubt  that 
the  creation  is  for  the  use  of  man.  So  where  silk 
abounds  it  may  be  woru,  as  well  as  wool ;  and 
were  we  in  those  countries  or  near  to  them,  where 
gold  and  silver  were  as  common  as  brass,  the  one 
might  be  used  as  well  as  the  other.  The  iniquity 
lies  then  here.  First,  when  from  a  lust  of  vanity 
and  desire  to  adorn  themselves,  men  and  women, 
not  content  with  what  their  condition  can  bear,  or 
their  country  easily  affords,  do  stretch  to  have 
things,  that,  from  their  variety,  and  the  price  that 
is  put  upon  them,  seem  to  be  precious,  and  so  feed 
their  lust  the  more;  and  this  all  sober  men  of  all 
sorts  will  readily  grant  to  be  an  evil." 

"  2d.  When  men  are  not  content  to  make  a  true 
use  of  the  creation,  whether  the  things  be  fine  or 
coarse,  and  do  not  satisfy  themselves  with  what 
need  and  convenience  calls  for,  but  add  thereunto 
things  merely  superfluous,  such  as  in  the  use  of 
ribbons  and  lace,  and  much  more  of  this  kind  of 
stuff,  aspaintingthe  face,  plaiting  the  hair,  &c,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  the  fallen  and  corrupt  nature, 
and  not  of  the  New  Creation,  as  all  will  acknowl- 
edge. And  though  sober  men  among  all  sorts 
will  say,  that  it  were  better  these  things  were  not, 
yet  will  they  not  reckon  them  unlawful,  and  there- 
fore do  admit  the  use  of  them  among  their  church 
members.  But  we  do  account  them  altogether 
unlawful  and  unsuitable  to  Christians. 

"  3d.  The  scriptures  severely  reprove  &uch  prac- 
tices, both  commending  and  commanding  the  con- 
trary, as  Isa.  iii," 

Thus  reasons  William  Penn,  and  while  aiming 
only  at  establishing  Christian  simplicity,  it  strikes 
at  all  attempt  at  costume  or  singularity  for  its  own 
sake  alone.  In  truthfulness  it  is  perfect ;  in  rea- 
soning it  is  sound  ;  and  in  application  to  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  apposite. 

Six  years  later  we  find  Richard  Claridge,  a  man 
of  most  liberal  education,  once  a  clergyman,  and 
who  had  given  up  much,  and  endured  more,  in 
embracing  the  principles  of  our  then  greatly  perse- 
cuted Society,  thus  stating  the  question  of  dress, 
and  touching  upon  the  very  identical  subject  of 
costume.  He  says  : — "  We  do  not  affect  singu- 
larity in  our  garments  ;  for  we  distinguish  between 
use  and  affectation,  between  plain  attire  and  mon- 
astic order.  We  are  at  liberty  in  our  apparel, 
provided  all  vanity  and  superfluity  is  avoided  ;  no 
man  or  women  is  tied  to  any  one  form  or  fashion, 
but  that  of  modesty  and  moderation,  and  such  as 
becomes  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

"  For  though  we  would  have  all  Friends  go  plain 
in  their  clothes,  yet  it  is  not  in  any  plainness  that 
is  for  a  characteristic  in  religion,  or  mark  of  holi- 
ness, or  distinction  of  order  or  society;  for  many 
ill  men  and  women  may  go  very  plain  in  their 
habit ;  but  such  a  plainness  as  is  opposed  to  super- 
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fluily  and  slovenliness.  Nor  have  we  any  injunc- 
tion for  an  universal  coarseness  in  our  apparel ; 
but  we  have  respect  to  our  several  states  and  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  nation  or  country  where  we 
live;  and  do  believe  that  we  may  wear  either 
coarse  or  fine  clothing,  according  to  our  several 
abilities,  if  we  are  careful  to  keep  a  due  distance 
from  all  pride,  vanity  and  superfluity.  And  as 
we  observe  these  rules  in  our  apparel,  we  are  sat- 
isfied of  our  conformity  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  so  value  not  the  accusation  of  singularity. 
.  .  .  .  Our  Friends  never  placed  holiness  in 
clothes,  nor  in  any  outward  thing  whatsoever  ;  holi- 
ness is  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  originally  in 
Him,  and  derived  truly  from  Him  in  the  souls  of 
the  faithful,"  &c. 

And  in  writing  during  the  same  year  an  Ex- 
Jiortation  to  faithfulness  and  Obedience,  he  re- 
marks : — "  I  can  give  my  testimony,  as  one  that 
hath  obtained  mercy  to  be  faithful,  that  Truth,  as 
it  is  minded  and  obeyed,  leads  out  of  sin,  out  of 
all  false  doctrine  and  worship,  and  out  of  all  the 
vain  customs,  usages,  and  fashions  that  are  in  the 
world.  When  we  come  to  love  it,  first  for  its  own 
sake  and  next  for  the  work  and  operation  of  it  in 
and  upon  our  hearts,  O,  what  a  tenderness  will  be 
in  us  !  what  a  care  of  acting  in  all  things  according 
to  it,  and  what  a  fear  of  doing  anything  that  is  re- 
pugnant thereto!  We  shall  not  plead  for  our  own 
wills,  or  pleasures,  or  imaginations ;  or  say,  This 
is  a  small  matter,  religion  doth  not  lie  in  dresses, 
habits,  or  fashions  :  this  is  a  strictness  beyond  what 
Truth  requires ;  or  it  is  a  peevish  humor  of  some 
rigid  spirits,  that  would  bring  all  into  conformity  to 
their  fancies.  But  we  shall  deny  our  own  wills, 
pleasures,  and  imaginations,  and  be  resigned  up  to 
the  will  of  God,  desiring  that  that  may  be  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.  This  will  be  our  travail 
that  we  may  be  always  found  in  the  well-doing, 
and  taking  up  our  daily  cross  to  all  that  which  may 
present  itself  under  any  shape  or  likeness,  to  draw 
away  our  minds  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

In  1700,  we  have  an  Epistle  on  the  same  subject 
from  George  Whitehead.  Nor  was  the  Yearly 
Meeting  unmindful  of  its  duty  in  this  respect,  for 
in  1688  and  1691,  plainness  and  simplicity  are 
truthfully  enjoined.  The  years  1703  and  1754, 
among  other  counsels  intermediately  extended,  are 
peculiarly  significant  of  the  exercise  and  care  of 
the  Church  in  this  particular.  And  in  1761,  the 
whole  ground  on  which  the  question  rests  is  briefly 
again  gone  over  in  the  following  words  : — "  And 
here  we  find  it  our  concern,  to  revive  a  truth 
which  is  worthy  of  general  remembrance  :  that  no 
affectation  pf singularity  was  the  cause  ofa  demean- 
our, both  civil  and  religious,  in  our  forefathers,  (or 
in  the  faithful  of  this  day,  different  in  many  res- 
pects from  the  couduct  of  those  amocg  whom  we 
dwell,)  they  beholding  the  vanity,  unprofitableness, 
and  insincerity  of  the  salutations,  customs,  and 
fashions  of  this  world  ;  observing  the  examples  of 
Dur  blessed  Saviour  and  his  followers,  with  the  fre- 
quent testimonies  recorded  in  holy  writ,  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  sclf-denyiug  life  and  conversation,  to- 
gether with  the  law  and  the  testimony  revealed  in 
their  hearts,  retained  in  view  the  injunction  of  the 
apostle,  not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  to 
be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind,  that 
we  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God.  May  an  uprightness  of  heart, 
as  in  the  sight  of  God,  ever  attend  the  simplicity 
of  appearance  :  that  none,  by  a  conduct  inconsis- 
tent therewith,  may  famish  oecusiou  for  the  tes- 
timony to  be  evil  spoken  of  or  despised." 

In  1740,  wc  have  .John  Griffith  pithily  replying 
to  those  who  contend  that  there  is  little  in  dress. 


And  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence,  I  cannot  but 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  many  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  plead  so  earnestly  for 
greater  liberty  in  these  things  : — "  The  flesh  saith 
there  is  little  in  dress ;  religion  does  not  consist  in 
apparel  ;  there  is  little  in  language  ;  there  is  little 
in  paying  tithes,  &c,  to  the  priests ;  there  is  little 
in  carrying  guns  in  our  ships  to  defend  ourselves  in 
case  we  are  attacked  by  an  enemy.  To  which  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  added,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  people,  who  plead  as  hinted,  pretending 
to  be  of  our  society ;  for  if  they  can  easily  let  fall 
the  before-mentioned  branches  of  our  christian  tes- 
timony, I  am  fully  persuaded  they  will  main- 
tain the  other  no  longer  than  it  will  suit  with  their 
temporal  interest.  1  have  often  wondered  that 
such  continue  to  profess  with  us  at  all.  They  are 
not  really  of  us,  who  are  not  concerned  to  maintain 
those  principles  and  testimonies  the  Lord  hath 
given  us  to  bear." 

Ten  years  later  we  have  a  striking  exposition 
from  the  pen  of  that  justly  valued  servant  of  the 
Lord,  John  Woolman,  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
worldly  spirit  operates  in  the  heart.  It  is  written 
with  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  characterized 
the  man,  and  which  always  commends  itself  to  the 
simple-hearted  of  every  class  and  of  every  age:  — 
"Though  the  change  from  day  to  night,  is  by  a 
motion  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  yet 
when  night  is  come  we  behold  it  very  different 
from  the  day;  and  thus  as  people  become  wise  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight, 
customs  arise  up  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and 
spread  by  little  and  little,  till  a  departure  from 
the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ  becomes  dis- 
tinguished as  light  from  darkness,  to  such  as  are 
crucified  to  the  world." 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  at  any  time  to  intro- 
duce the  opinions  or  practices  of  Friends  of  the 
present  century,  but  to  confine  myself  as  strictly  as 
may  be  to  what  was  the  example  and  what  the 
practice  of  early  Friends,  as  illustrated  by  their 
lives,  I  shall  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  writings 
of  that  deeply  tried  and  eminent  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  Job  Scott: — "It  hath  come  to  pass, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  new  fashion  come  up,  or  a 
fantastical  cut  invented,  but  some  one  or  other 
that  professes  Truth  is  ready  with  the  foremost  to 
run  into  it.  Ah!  Friends,  the  world  sees  this,  and 
smiles,  and  poiuts  the  finger  at  it.  And  this  is 
both  a  hurt  to  the  particular,  and  a  reproach  to 
the  general.  Therefore,  O  let  the  lot  be  cast ;  let 
search  be  made  by  every  one,  and  let  every  one 
examine  himself,  that  this  Achau,  with  his  Baby- 
lonish garment  may  be  fouud  and  cast  out,  for  in- 
deed he  is  a  troubler  of  Israel. 

"And  all  Friends  who  upon  true  search  shall 
find  yourselves  concerned  in  this  particular,  I  warn 
and  exhort  you  all,  return  to  that  which  first  con- 
vinced you  ;  to  that  keep  close,  in  that  abide,  that 
therein  ye  may  know,  as  at  the  first,  not  only  a 
bridle  to  the  tongue,  but  a  curb  to  the  roving  mind, 
a  restraint  to  the  wandering  desire.  For  assuredly, 
Friends,  if  Truth  be  kept  to,  none  will  need  to 
learn  of  the  world  what  to  wear,  what  to  put  on, 
or  how  to  shape  and  fashion  their  garments.  But 
Truth  will  teach  all  how  best  to  answer  the  end  ot 
clothing,  both  for  useful  service  and  modest  decency. 
And  the  cross  of  Christ  will  be  a  yoke  to  the  un- 
ruly will,  and  a  restraint  upon  the  wanton  mind  : 
and  will  crucify  that  nature  that  delights  in  finery 
and  bravery  of  apparel,  in  which  the  true  adorn- 
ing doth  not  stand,  but  which  true  adorning 
stands  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit. 

"  And  the  grace  of  God  which  hath  appeared 
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to  all,  and  which  hath  brought  salvation  to  many 
will  not  only  teach  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  ii 
this  present  world,  but  will  also  lead  those  tha 
obey  it  out  of  all  excess,  and  out  of  all  superflui 
ties  and  worldly  vanities,  and  will  teach  tbsm  t( 
order  their  conversation  aright.  Therefore,  to  this 
heavenly  grace  let  every  mind  be  turned,  anc 
therein  stayed ;  that  thereby  all  who  profess  tht 
Truth  may  be  kept  in  the  holy  limits  of  it;  thai  f° 
in  their  whole  conversation  and  course  of  life — ii 
eating,  in  drinking,  in  putting  on  apparel,  and  ii 
whatsoever  else  we  do,  or  take  in  hand,  all  maj 
be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  our  moderation 
in  all  things  may  appear  unto  all  men. 

"  And  let  not  any  deceive  and  hurt  themselves 
with  a  false  plea,  saying,  '  I  will  be  left  to  my  lib- 
erty,' I  have  freedom  to  do,  go,  or  wear  so  and  so 
and  religion  stands  not  in  clothes,  &c. :  for  thai 
liberty  which  the  worldly  spirit  leads  into  is  not 
indeed  the  true  liberty,  but  is  a  false  and  feigned 
liberty,  which  leads  into  true  and  real  bondage, 
And  though  religion  stands  not  simply  in  clothes,  '8 
yet  true  religion  stands  in  that  which  sets  a  bound 
and  limit  to  the  mind  with  respect  to  clothes  as! 
well  as  other  things.    So  that  when  there  is  a  run-f1"" 
niug  out  into  excess  and  vanity  in  apparel,  that  is 
a  certain  indication  and  token,  that  the  mind  is  got1 
loose,  and  hath  cast  off  the  yoke,  and  is  broken  an" 
away  from  its  due  subjection  to  that  Divine  power 
in  which  true  religion  stands." 

I  trust  that  in  thus  endeavouring  after  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  true  grounds  of  our  peculiarity,  as 
applied  to  dress,  it  will  be  found  that  1  have  not 
deviated  from  the  true  principles  of  the  society,  or 
misrepresented  the  views  of  early  Friends;  and 
that  in  freeing  this  question  from  the  false  reason 
ing  of  those  who  contend  for  a  peculiar  form,  and 
from  the  latitudinarian  ideas  of  those  who  contend 
against  all  form,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  true 
basis  of  all  simplicity  in  apparel  rests  on  our  right 
appreciation  of  our  christian  duties — the  allegiance 
we  owe  to  Almighty  God,  and  a  faithful  obedience 
to  those  manifestations  of  his  will,  which  being 
made  known  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  require  as 
faithful  a  compliance  with  as  any  of  our  more 
openly  manifested  duties.  If  then  we  be  found 
walking  in  the  Light  as  He  is  in  the  Light  who  hath 
called  us,  it  will  never  be  left  to  us  to  choose  our 
own  path,  but  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  aud 
looking  only  to  his  approval,  we  shall  be  fouud 
adorning  the  gospel  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things. — I  am,  &c.  J.  B.  B. 

I'.S. — In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  above 
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mentioned,  it  is  too  common  to  lose  sight  of  the 
real  cause  of  what  it  might  be  well  to  avoid,  if  we 
consistently  could — viz.,  peculiarity.  It  ought  ever 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  whai  the  prin- 
ciple of  Friends  in  regard  to  dress  inculcates,  con- 
sidered at  least  abstractly, but  it  is  caused  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  by  the  continual  fluctuations  of  others. 
\  Originally,  Friends  were  like  the  truly  serious 
I  professors  from  among  whom  they  arose.  But 
Friends  being  restrained  by  scriptural  principle 
from  following  the  fashions  of  the  times,  as  unbe- 
coming the  profession  ot  a  disciple  of  Christ,  were 
forced  into  singularity  by  other  professors  not 
supposing  themselves  under  any  such  restraint. 
Tluse  changed,  hence  the  singularity  of  Friends; 
and  precisely  the  same  result  would  ever  follow, 
were  the  Society  to  become  extinct  for  a  time  and 
be  again  revive  d  ;  the  adoption  of  its  principles 
would  take  place  among  the  "  most  straitest"  of 
Christ's  disciples,  and  fidelity  to  Him  would  re- 
produce the  same  effect  as  formerly,  if  other  pro- 
fessors reasoned  as  they  did  iu  (ieorge  Fox's  day, 
and  as  many  do  iu  our  own. 
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From  The  Popular  Scieuce  Heview. 

Artificial  Light 

(Concluded  from  page  283.) 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  large  proportion 
f  the  headaches,  sleepiness,  and  general  discom- 
^  ort  felt  in  public  buildings  lighted  with  gas,  where 
gjio  special  means  are  adopted  for  removing  the 
products  of  combustion,  are  due  to  the  accumula- 
ion  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  poisonous  gases 
;iven  off  during  combustion.    While  gas  is  burn- 
(Dg,  it  removes  from  the  atmosphere  a  large  quan- 
.ity  of  oxygen;  and  as  this  is  also  the  result  of 
reathing, '  the  effect  is  soon  felt  where  a  large 
umber  of  human  beings  are  together.    There  is 
„  tut  one  way  of  removing  this  great  evil,  but  fortu- 
ately  that  method  is  fully  adequate.    It  consists 
a  the  use  of  a  ventilating  burner,  either  resembling 
Ijja  its  principles  of  action  the  burner  origiually 
pntrived  by  Faraday,  or  of  a  still  more  simple 
rrangement,the  whole  of  the  jets  being  connected 
?ith  an  air-chamber  and  chimney,  so  placed  that 
lie  draught  carries  off  at  once  into  the  open  air 
very  particle  of  matter  produced  during  combus- 
ion.    Faraday's  burner  is  an  ordinary  Argand 
urner,-  of  large  size,  with  a  chimney,  surrounded 
>y  a  wider  and  taller  chimney,  closed  at  the  top, 
,nd  opening  at  the  bottom  into  another  tube  that 
arries  away  the  products  of  combustion.  The 
tar  method  of  illumination  involves  the  use  of 
mmerous  groups  of  small  jets  arranged  concentri- 
city, each  group  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
tar,  and  the  whole  forming  a  brilliant  and  steady 
rolume  of  light.    This  latter  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  pleasant  and  the  brightest  light 
hat  has  yet  been  obtained  artificially.  It  requires, 
lowever,  a  chamber  and  large  chimney  communi- 
ating  directly  with  the  outer  air,  and  must  be 
jlaced  at  the  ceiling  or  roof  of  the  room  to  be 
hted.  It  is  comparatively  expensive,  consuming 
i  large  quantity  of  gas  compared  with  the  availa- 
ble light  yielded,  and  is  thus  little  adapted  for 
general  use  where  economy  is  considered. 

The  quantity  of  good  illuminating  gas  procured 
from  a  ton  of  coal  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  coal  and  the  method  of  manufacture. 
By  the  old  process,  the  yield  of  gas  rarely  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal,  ex- 
cept from  some  Cannel  coals,  especially  rich  in  hy- 
drogen :  whereas,  by  what  is  called  White's  pro- 
cess, as  much  as  thirty  thousand  cubic  feet  have 
been  obtained  from  ordinary  kinds,  and  fifty  thou- 


is  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  with  the  methods  of  manufacture 
now  adopted,  and  the  increased  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of 
one  thousand  feet  of  gas  of  the  best  quality  is  lit- 
tle more  than  one  shilling ;  so  that  artificial  light 
really  costs  not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  the 
price  that  it  did  fifty  years  ago. 

In  countries  where  coal  is  scarce  and  dear,  wood, 
peat,  and  brown-coal  all  yield,  on  distillation  at 
very  high  temperatures,  certain  illuminating  gases 
which  can  be  purified  for  burning,  and  thus  ren- 
dered available  for  general  use.  It  is  only  very 
ately  that  a  method  of  doing  this  has  been  adopted 
with  success;  but  it  is  said  that  wood  and  peat 
are  already  used  with  great  advantage  in 
many  German  and  Swiss  towns. 

In  addition  to  the  contrivances  adopted  for  ob 
taining  artificial  light  already  alluded  to,  and  in 
common  use  throughout  the  civilized  world,  there 
are  two  others  occasionally  employed,  although  not 
yet  produced  on  such  a  scale  and  at  such  a  cost  as 
to  be  economically  iinportaut.  One  of  these  is 
merely  a  modification  of  ordinary  gas-light,  in- 
volving the  use  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  instead  of 
atmospheric  air,  as  the  agent  of  combustion,  and 
introducing  a  solid  incandescent  body,  such  as  lime, 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  illuminating  power. 
The  other  is  the  electric  light,  obtained  by 
bringing  into  close  proximity,  without  actual  con- 
tact, two  pencils  of  charcoal,  and  passing  between 
them  a  powerful  voitaic  current.  Great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  rendering  light  thus  ob- 
tained sufficiently  steady  for  any  practical  purposes, 
and  these  difficulties  are  not  yet  fully  overcome, 
although  a  partial  success  has  been  obtained  in 
Paris,  by  methods  more  simple  and  less  costly  than 
those  before  used. 

And  now,  in  bringing  to  a  close  this  account  of 
Modern  Illumination,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
how  far  and  in  what  way  we  are  benefited  by  ar 
tificial  light,  rendered  cheap  and  abundant  by  so 
many  iugenious  contrivances. 

Half  a  century  ago,  all  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe,  although  then  not  half  their  present  size, 
were  dangerous  residences  to  their  holiest  inhabi- 
tants, and  unmanageable  in  regard  to  police  super- 
vision, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
artificial  light  during  the  long  dark  nights  of  win- 
ter. The  growth  of  population  that  has  since  taken 
place,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our 


the  quality  and  purity,  and  the  great  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  gas  has  been  met  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  quantity  used. 

When  so  much  better  and  cheaper  a  light  than 
candles  or  oil  lamps  was  first  introduced  and  found 
so  useful,  it  became  almost  inevitable,  that  the  old 
sources  of  artificial  light  should  also  be  improved. 
Thus  candles,  as  we  have  said,  are  now  of  greatly 
improved  quality  ;  they  are  made  from  various 
materials,  formerly  thought  altogether  inapplicable; 
the  best  of  the  present  day  are  hardly  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  worst  of  half  a  century  ago  ; 
while  in  all  important  respects,  the  very  materials 
that  rendered  the  tallow  candles  of  former  times 
a  nuisance  to  everybody,  being  now  separated  and 
applied  to  their  proper  uses,  are  found  to  possess  a 
value  positively  greater  than  that  of  the  combusti- 
ble material  itself,  which  they  at  one  time  inter- 
fered with  and  injured. 

The  scientific  principles  of  consuming  fuel  so  as 
to  obtain  light  being  also  now  better  understood, 
there  is  far  less  waste  than  before  in  our  lamps,  and 
some  of  them  are  models  of  mechanical  art,  ob- 
taining the  most  perfect  result  at  the  smallest  ex- 
penditure of  material.  In  all  these  matters  the 
mechanical  improvements  and  the  application  of 
chemical  principles  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  and  importance  of  light ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  everything  done  to  facilitate  the  means  of  ob- 
taining and  distributing  artifical  light  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  general  benefit  to  mankind.  And,  if  look- 
ing at  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  and  remembering 
all  its  life-giving  properties,  we  exclaim  with  the 
poet, — 

"  Hail !  holy  light — offspring  of  heaveu  first  born," 

we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  regard  in  artificial 
light,  however  obtained,  a  younger,  but  hardly  less 
useful  and  important  creation,  always  at  hand,  re- 
quiring a  certain  development  of  human  intelli- 
gence to  render  it  available,  but  rewarding  us  by 
communicating  a  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
light,  as  well  as  that  physical  illumination  that  is 
so  useful  and  so  indispensable. 


sand  from  Boghead  coal.    The  illuminating  power  own  and  other  countries,  would  probably  have 


of  the  gas  made  has  also  been  increased  by  modern 
improvements,  the  increase  amounting  to  from  twelve 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  old 
method,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  improvement 
in  artificial  light,  by  the  introduction  of  gas,  we 
must  enter  into  some  small  calculations.  Taking 
sperm  candles  as  the  unit,  (each  candle  burning 
ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  per  hour,  and  the  value  being  about  Ad.,) 
the  quantity  of  ordinary  coal  required  to  produce 
light  equal  to  one  thousand  such  candles  (value 
£l(i  13s.  id,)  according  to  the  old  method  of 
naking  gas,  varied  from  four  to  seven  hundred- 
weight; while,  if  Cannel  coal  were  used,  about 
ilalf  that  weight  would  be  needed.  At  present, 
'kowever,  the  consumption  of  coal  for  this  quantity 
jf  gas  would  not  exceed  from  three  hundred  and 
[fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  ordinary  kinds, 
and  of  Cannel,  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  With  this  quantity  of  coal, 
(value  about  three  shillings  in  London,)  from  two 
to  three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  manufac- 
tured, so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  costlcreasing 
of  gas-light,  compared  with  that  of  sperm  candles,  Igreater. 


been  impossible,  without  the  discovery  and  rapid 
ntroduction  of  some  means  of  economically  and 
effectually  lighting  the  streets  and  alleys,  which 
had  long  served  as  the  haunts  of  thieves  and  dan- 
gerous characters  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  in  this  matter  alone,  the  introduction 
of  artificial  light  has  been  the  main  agent  employed 
in  effecting  a  social  improvement,  compared  with 
which  all  others  are  secondary.  The  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  gas  now  burnt  nightly  in  our  streets 
are,  beyond  comparison,  the  best,  the  most  perma- 
nent, and  the  least  expensive  source  of  security 
that  could  have  been  introduced,  and  have  served, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  check  those  deeds  of 
wrong  and  violence  that  darkness  cannot  fail  to 
shelter,  and  invariably  fosters. 

Nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  gas  for  lighting  our 
public  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Here,  again,  the 
necessity  for  increased  light  has  enforced  a  con- 
sumption of  material  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  natural  supply  of  oil  and  tallow  could  ever 
have  satisfied.  Of  all  these  matters,  the  supply, 
however  large,  is  limited  and  costly,  the  cost  in- 
rapidly  as  the  consumption  becomes 
The  gradual  but  steady  improvement  in 


From  "  Youthful  Piety." 

Some  Account  of  Lydia  S.  Rogers. 

Lydia  S.  Rogers,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Jones,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  born 
the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  1810. 

Her  disposition  was  amiable,  and  being  natu- 
rally of  a  cheerful  and  lively  temper,  she  was 
drawn  by  the  temptations  of  the  enemy  into 
lightness  and  frivolity,  and  to  take  much  delight 
in  gaity  of  apparel,  which  deviations  from  the 
christian  path  were  causes  of  condemnation  and 
sorrow  to  her  mind  when  the  awful  period  of  dis- 
solution was  approaching. 

She  was  attacked  with  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
in  the  Eighth  month,  1833,  but  after  a  confinement 
of  two  weeks  she  nearly  recovered  her  usual  state 
of  health,  although  some  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease  still  remained. 

In  the  Third  month,  1834,  she  was  married  to 
Samuei  Rogers,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  her  do- 
mestic concerns  until  the  Eleventh  month  following, 
when  she  became  seriously  indisposed.  The  pros- 
pect of  separation  from  those  she  loved,  the  fear 
of  death  and  a  sense  of  her  own  unfitness  to  meet 
its  solemn  summons  produced  great  conflict  of 
mind.  She  was  frequently  occupied  in  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  society  of  serious  and 
religious  people  became  peculiarly  pleasant  to  her. 
She  was  evidently  aware  of  the  danger  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  on  being  asked  about  this  time  what  she 
thought  respecting  it,  observed,  "  Perhaps  I  may 
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last  until  Spring,  but  I  do  Dot  expect  to  get  well, 
nor  do  I  wish  it." 

Under  the  exercises  which  she  passed  through 
during  tins  period,  there  is  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  a  reprover  for  sin  as  well 
as  a  comforter  for  well  doing,  and  whose  opera- 
tions are  compared  to  a  refiner's  fire  and  fuller's 
soap,  was  secretly  at  work  in  her  heart,  setting  her 
sins  in  order  before  her,  and  producing  that  godly 
sorrow  which  worketh  unfeigned  repentance.  Many 
times  her  spirit  was  much  contrited,  and  she  would 
entreat  her  friends  to  pray  for  her;  mourning  over 
her  misspeut  time  and  her  multiplied  transgres- 
sions, saying, "  I  fear  my  sins  are  too  many  ever  to 
be  forgiven." 

During  this  time  the  enemy  was  permitted  to 
buffet  her  with  his  suggestions,  which  induced  her 
to  exclaim,  "  0,  what  an  unwearied  adversary  ! 
how  he  tempts  me  !"  and  to  her  sister  she  re- 
marked. "Can  it  be  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  my 
many  sins?"  But  although  thus  tried  with  doubts 
and  fears,  He  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works 
was  pleased  in  his  own  time  to  grant  her  an  evi- 
dence of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  and  to  animate 
her  drooping  spirit  with  the  humble  hope  that  she 
should  at  last  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaveD.  One  day,  after  some  hours  of  quiet  re- 
tirement she  broke  forth  in  this  manner — "Now  I 
feel  as  I  never  felt  [before] — I  shall  be  received 
— I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  live  or  die — I  am  very 
happy — 0  my  dears,  do  not  weep  for  me,  I  can 
truly  say  this  is  the  happiest  evening  of  my  life — 
Piaise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul — bless  his  holy  name." 
Afterward  she  observed,  "I  want  nothing  worldly 
to  divert  me  from  the  great  work." 

In  looking  back  over  her  past  life,  and  her  in- 
difference and  neglect  respecting  the  great  duties 
of  religion,  she  seemed  almost  ready  to  question 
whether  the  evidence  of  forgiveness  could  be  real, 
and  on  the  14th  of  First  month,  1835,  again  asked 
her  sister  if  she  thought  it  possible  her  sins  were 
forgiven  ;  adding,  "  1  have  been  so  neglectful  when 
I  had  strength,  will  the  Lord  receive  me  at  this 
late  hour  7"  After  a  time  of  solemn  silence  she 
desired  to  be  helped  to  a  kneeling  posture,  and 
then  feelingly  petitioned  the  Most  High  for  the  aid 
of  his  grace,  and  that  she  iuiuht  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  purified.  A  female  minister  of  the 
gospel  calling  to  visit  her,  spake  encouragingly  to 
her  state,  and  was  also  engaged  in  fervent  suppli- 
cation on  her  behalf.  These  religious  exercises 
afforded  her  much  comfort ;  her  mind  was  peace- 
ful, and  appeared  to  overflow  with  gratitude  and 
love. 

Continuing  in  this  inward  frame  of  mind,  and 
steadily  abiding  under  the  refining  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  experienced  sweet  peace  to  flow 
in  her  heart,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord's 
mercies  to  her.  On  the  15th  she  seemed  full  of 
comfort,  and  several  times  remarked,  "How  little 
I  suffer,  and  how  much  the  dear  Master  suffered. 
O  !  how  kind  he  is  to  me."  And  again,  "  O,  the 
sweet  peace — 1  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  all  the 
heavenly  Father's  work."  She  often  mentioned 
what  a  comfort  the  bible  was  to  her,  and  what  a 
blessing  it  was  that  she  could  now  understand  it, 
and  take  hold  of  the  promises  it  contained,  after 
having  neglected  it  so  much. 

She  expressed  deep  concern  on  account  of  such 
as  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  saying,  "  What  can  they  have  in  an 
hour  like  this  to  rest  their  hopes  upon  !"  and  men- 
tioned her  desire,  that  such  might  be  brought  to 
feel  the  efficacy  of  the  Redeemer's  love  ;  adding, 
"  He  gave  his  precious  life  for  us." 

( )n  the  ICth,  she  expressed  great  love  for  all  her 
friends,  many  of  whom  she  named,  and  remarked, 


"  I  would  be  glad  to  do  something  for  the  blessed 
cause  :  I  feel  that  I  have  espoused  it,  and  if  it  will 
do  any  one  good  to  see  me  here  entirely  changed, 
I  should  be  glad  some  of  my  thoughtless  friends 
should  see  me." 

On  the  17th  she  was  under  much  inward  conflict 
and  trial,  but  in  the  evening  observed,  "  It  comes 
sweetly  into  my  mind  that  we  Deed  not  be  dwell- 
ing so  much  on  our  past  sins,  but  just  lay  them  all 
open  before  our  blessed  Father — he  can  see  them 
all  at  one  glance,  and  as  quickly  forgive  them." 

Being  now  brought  in  good  degree  to  the  blessed 
teaching  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  her  own  heart,  she 
found  it  to  be  indeed  a  light  to  her  mind,  unfold- 
ing the  mysteries  of  redemption  and  giving  her  to 
see  clearly  the  true  meaning,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cious value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  She  spent 
much  time  in  reading  these,  particularly  the  New 
Testament — and  one  morning,  after  having  beeD  so 
employed,  she  looked  up  with  a  joyful  countenance 
and  exclaimed,  "  This  has  been  a  sealed  book  to 
me,  but  now  what  beauty  and  consistency  I  see  in 
it.  Oh  !  what  can  they  have  to  rest  upon,  who 
do  not  believe  iD  the  Saviour !  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  belief  for  a  thousand,  thousand  worlds." 

In  the  ordering  of  Him  whose  dealings  with  his 
raDsomed  children  are  all  in  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness,  though  past  our  finding  out,  she  was 
permitted  on  the  20th,  to  experience  a  season  of 
great  tossing  and  distress;  and  when,  through 
mercy,  a  degree  of  calmness  was  restored,  she  re- 
marked, "  1  feel  better  now — but  what  aD  agoniz- 
ing time  has  my  poor  mind  had.  I  fear  I  have 
taken  hold  of  promises  that  do  not  belong  to  me. 
Oh  !  I  have  been  such  a  sinner  !"  This  painful 
dispensation  gradually  passed  away,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  she  could  say,  "  All  is  peace 
and  comfort,  though  I  am  very  weak.  There  are 
some  clouds  through  the  day,  but  my  nights  are 
all  joyous.  The  Father  is  very  near  me  this  morn- 
ing." 

Soon  after  this  she  was  thought  to  be  dying,  and 
her  connexions  being  called  she  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  them  saying,  "  I  am  going  home,"  and 
seemed  filled  with  holy  joy.  In  the  afternoon  she 
faintly  articulated,  as  though  replying  to  a  query 
respecting  her  removal,  "  not  yet — not  yet — stay  a 
little  longer ;"  and  when  still  further  recovered 
from  the  state  of  great  exhaustion,  in  which  she 
had  been  lying  she  remarked,  "  I  believe  my  time 
is  to  be  prolonged."  From  this  period  until  her 
decease,  her  mind  was  more  engaged  on  behalf  ol 
others  than  during  the  previous  part  of  her  illness, 
and  many  opportunities  occurred  in  which  she  im- 
parted impressive  admonition  to  her  friends. 

(To  bo  concludedj 

The  will  of  God  Leadtth  uhol/y  out  of  Co/i/'or- 
mity  to  this  World. — "  It  is  not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,"  said  Christ,  "  that 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Therefore, 
whilst  we  labour  after  humility  and  resignation  of 
mind  in  sincerity,  to  say,  "  not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done," — let  us  at  the  same  time  be  earnestly 
desirous  to  ascertain  what  is  the  Lord's  will  con- 
cerning us.  But  this  can  never  be  done  in  the 
noise  and  mixture  of  the  world  ;  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  retirement,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  and 
that  more  frequently  than  the  returning  morning, 
and  in  the  night  watches  also.  We  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  entrusted  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  Biviue  will,  if  we  conform  to  the  world  and 
its  practices.  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind  :  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God." — Daniel 
Wheeler,  F.  L.  vol.  7,;;.  287. 


From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Insects:  Their  Breathing  Organs. 

Essentially,  breathing  is  the  same  function  where 
ever  it  occurs ;  and  it  does  occur,  doubtless,  in  al 
animals  under  some  form  or  other.  It  is  the  ab 
sorption  of  oxygen  from  without  to  the  fluids  within 
to  repair  the  waste  constantly  produced  by  vita 
energy.  But  it  may  be  obtained  from  differen 
sources,  and  imbibed  in  various  modes. 

All  insects  in  the  perfect  state  are  air-breathers 
that  is,  they  procure  their  oxygen  from  the  air  as 
we  do;  and  most  of  them  are  so  in  their  earliei 
stages.  Even  in  exceptional  cases,  viz.,  such  larva 
or  pupae  as  are  provided  with  what  represent  gills 
and  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  water  for  then 
respiration,  the  exception  is  rather  apparent  thai 
real,  for  the  function  is  performed  in  air-vesseli 
still.  Now  these  air-vessels  shall  afford  us  som< 
interestiDg  microscopical  observations. 

This  browD  fly,  which  is  buzzhag  and  hovering 
on  invisible  wings  over  the  flowers  in  the  garden, 
you  perhaps  take  for  a  bee.  No ;  it  has  but  two 
wings ;  for  I  have  caught  it,  and  you  may  ascer 
tain  the  fact  for  yourself ;  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
Syrphus.  Having  caught  it,  I  deprive  it  of  life  bv 
means  of  the  very  organs  I  am  going  to  examine, 
for  I  turn  a  tumbler- over  it  and  insert  under  the 
edge  a  lighted  lucifcr  match.  In  a  few  seconds  it 
is  dead, — suffocated  ;  for  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids  introduced  into  the  breathing  tubes  quickly 
destroy  life.  I  presently  take  it  out,  and  put- 
ting it  into  a  dissecting-trough  under  a  lens,  cut  up 
the  abdomen  with  a  pair  of  fine  pointed  scissors. 

Well,  you  see  little  else  but  the  polished  brown 
walls  of  the  body  and  a  Dumber  of  fine  white 
threads.  It  is  those  threads  that  we  want.  With 
a  small  camel's  hair  pencil  I  move  them  to  and  fro 
in  the  water,  and  soon  perceive  that  they  are  like 
little  trees  with  comparatively  thick  trunks,  send 
iug  off  many  branches,  and  gradually  becoming 
excessively  slender.  Here  and  there  short  thick 
branches  break  out  on  two  opposite  sides,  and  ou 
each  side  are  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  abdo 
men.  Here  then  with  the  fine  scissors  I  snip  them 
across,  and  lift  up  a  portion  with  the  hair  pencil 
into  a  drop  of  water  which  I  have  already  put  into 
the  live-box.  The  cover  now  flattens  the  drop, 
spreads  the  white  threads, — and  the  object  is  ready 
for  our  eye. 

We  have  before  us  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tracheal  system  of  the  fly.  And  though,  owing  to 
the  involution  of  the  parts  and  the  injury  our  rude 
anatomy  has  done,  we  cannot  trace  the  beautiful 
regularity  which  exists  in  life,  we  may  see  the 
principle  ou  which  they  are  arranged,  and  much 
of  the  perfection  with  which  they  are  constructed. 

Here  then  is  a  system  of  pipes, — some  large 
some  small  ;  the  smaller  branching  forth  from  the 
large,  and  themselves  sending  off  yet  smaller 
branches,  which  in  their  turu  divide  and  subdivide 
until  the  final  ramifications  are  excessively  attenu- 
ated. Besides  these,  we  see  here  and  there  ovate 
or  barrel-shaped  reservoirs,  having  the  same  ap- 
pearance and  intimate  structure  as  the  pipes,  but 
of  much  larger  calibre  and  couuected  with  them 
by  a  branch. 

This,  1  say,  is  the  breathing  system,  or  a  large 
portion  of  it.  These  pipes  receive  the  air  front 
without  through  trap-doors,  which  we  will  examine 
presently,  and  convey  it  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  body.  In  our.-elvcs  the  air  is  inhaled  into  a 
great  central  reservoir,  the  lungs,  and  the  blood 
dispersed  through  every  part  is  brought  to  this 
reservoir  to  be  oxygenated.  In  insects  it  is  the 
blood  that  is  collected  into  a  great  central  reser 
voir,  and  the  air  is  distributed  by  a  minutely  di 
vided  system  of  vessels  over  the  blood-reservoir. 
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'"^  The  trachea  or  air-pipes  have  a  silvery  white 
appearance  by  reflected  light ;  but  if  we  use  trans*- 
mitted  light  and  put  on  high  power,  we  discern  a 
N  wonderful  structure,  which  I  will  describe  in  the 
al  eloquent  language  of  Professor  Bymer  Jones,  and 
itil  you  shall  estimate  its  truth  as  you  examine  the 
till   object : — 

iei       "  There  is  one  elegant  arrangement  connected 
with  the  breathing-tubes  of  an  insect  specially 
ers    worthy  of  admiiation;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
u    range  of  animal  mechanics  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fiie    point  out  an  example  of  more  exquisite  mechanism, 
tj    whether  we  consider  the  object  of  the  contrivance 
illi    or  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  structure  em- 
M    ployed.    The  air-tubes  themselves  are  necessarily 
k    extremely  thin  and  delicate;  so  that  on  the  slight- 
sel    est  pressure  their  sides  would  inevitably  collapse 
)m    and  thus  completely  put  a  stop  to  the  passage  of 
air  through  them,  producing,  of  course,  the  speedy 
iij    suffocation  of  the  insect,  had  not  some  means  been 
ei     adopted  to  keep  them  always  permeable;  and  yet 
»    to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  their 
si    softness  and  perfect  flexibility,  might  seem  a  pro- 
)j    blem  not  easily  solved.  The  plan  adopted,  how- 
tj    ever,  fully  combines  both  these  requisites.  Be- 
nt   tween  the  two  thin  layers  of  membrane  which 
_:  I  form  the  walls  of  every  air-tube,  a  delicate  elastic 
•i     thread  (a  wire  of  exquisite  tenuity)  has  been  in- 
ii  1   terposed,  which,  winding  round  and  round  in  close 
1  :   spirals,  forms  by  its  revolutions  a  cylindrical  pipe 
it  i    of  sufficient  firmness  to  preserve  the  air-vessels  in 
a  permeable  condition,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  their  flexibility ;  this 
I    fine  coil  is  continued  through  every  division  of  the 
trachea,  even  to  their  most  minute  ramifications 
a  character  whereby  these  vessels  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable when  examined  under  the  microscope. 

Man  has  imitated  this  exquisite  contrivance  in, 
the  spiral  wire  spring  which  lines  flexiblegas-pipes; 
but  his  wire  does  not  pass  between  two  coats  of 
membrane.  Odc  of  the  most  interesting  points  oi 
the  contrivmce  is  the  way  in  which  the  branches 
are  (so  to  speak)  inserted  in  the  trunk,  the  two 
wires  uniting  without  leaving  a  blank.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  how  this  is  done  ;  but  by  tracing 
home  one  of  the  ramifications  you  may  see  that 
it  is  performed  most  accurately, — the  circumvolu- 
tions of  the  trunk-wire  being  crowded  and  bent 
round  above  and  below  the  insertion,  (like  the 
grain  of  timber  around  a  knot,)  and  the  lowest 
turns  of  the  branch-wire  being  suitably  dilated  to 
fill  up  the  hiatus. 

You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  one  tube  is  formed  out  of  a  single  wire.  Just 
as  in  a  piece  of  human  wire-work  the  structure  is 
made  out  of  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  limited 
length,  and  joinings  or  interlacings  occur  where 
new  lengths  are  introduced,  so,  strange  to  say,  it 
seems  to  be  here.  It  is  strange,  I  say,  that  it 
should  be  so,  when  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
resources,  either  of  material,  or  skill  to  use  it;  but 
so  it  is,  as  you  may  see  in  this  specimen,  which  has 
been  dissected  out  of  the  body  of  a  silkworm.  The 
spiral  is  much  looser  here  than  in  the  air-tube 
of  the  fly,  the  turns  of  the  wire  being  wider  apart ; 
and  hence  its  structure  is  much  more  easily  traced. 
Here  you  see  in  many  places  the  introduction  of  a 
new  wire,  always  commencing  with  the  most  fine- 
drawn point,  but  presently  taking  its  place  with  the 
rest  so  as  to  be  uudistinguishable  from  them.  In 
some  cases  certainly,  (perhaps  this  may  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  in  all,)  the  wire  so 
introduced  may  be  found  to  terminate  with  the 
like  attenuation  before  it  has  made  a  single  volu- 
tion, and  seems  to  be  inserted  when  the  permanent 
curvature  of  the  pipe  would  leave  the  wires  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  curve  too  far  apart,  half  a  turn, 


or  even  much  less,  then  being  inserted  of  supernu- 
merary wire. 

I  told  you  that  the  air  enters  these  tubes  through 
certain  "  trap-doors."  This  is  not  the  term  which 
the  physiologist  employs,  certainly  :  he  calls  them 
spiracles.  In  our  own  bodies  the  air  enters  only  at 
one  spiracle,  a  curiously  defended  orifice  opening 
just  in  front  of  the  gullet  at  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
But  in  the  class  of  animals  we  are  now  considering 
there  are  a  good  many  such  breathing  orifices. 
You  may  see  them  to  great  advantage  in  any  large 
caterpillar,  the  silkworm  for  example,  where  all 
along  the  sides  of  the  pearl-grey  body  y  ou  perceive 
a  row  of  dots,  which  with  a  lens  you  discover  to 
be  little  oval  disks  sunken  into  little  pits,  of  a  black 
hue  with  a  white  centre,  through  which  is  a  very 
slender  slit.  There  are  nine  of  these  organs  on 
each  side,  a  pair  to  each  segment  or  division  of  the 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is  the 
head,  and  of  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  des- 
tined to  bear  the  wings;  these  are  destitute  of  spi- 
racles. 

Essentially,  these  organs,  under  whatever  modi- 
fications of  form  and  position  they  may  appear, 
have  the  same  structure.  They  are  narrow  orifi- 
ces, with  two  lips  capable  of  being  opened  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  or  accurately  closed  ;  and  in 
many  soft-skinned  insects,  such  as  the  silkworm, 
and  most  larvae,  they  are  set  in  a  horny  ring,  by 
which  means  they  are  prevented  from  collapsing, 
through  the  unresisting  character  of  the  general 
integument.  The  opening  and  shutting  of  them  is 
performed  by  an  internal  apparatus  of  muscles, 
which  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  being  attached 
to  two  horny  plates,  which  project  inwardly. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  to  be  noted  in  the 
structure  of  these  spiracles  is  the  contrivance  whjch 
induced  me  to  call  them  trap-doors.  Small  as  are 
their  openings,  they  are  still  large  enough  to  admit 
many  floating  particles,  of  dust,  soot,  and  other 
extraneous  matters,  which  would  tend  to  clog  up 
the  delicate  air-passages,  and  to  impede  the  right 
performance  of  their  importaut  functions.  Hence 
they  need  to  be  guarded  with  some  sort  of  seive  or 
filter,  which,  while  admitting  the  air,  shall  exclude 
the  dust. 

Various  and  beautiful  are  the  modes  in  which 
this  common  purpose  is  effected,  but  I  can  show 
you  only  two  or  three.  This  is  one  of  the  breath- 
ing orifices  of  the  common  house-fly,  in  which  as 
you  see,  minute  proces>es  grow  from  the  margin  all 
round,  which  extend  partly  across  the  open  area, 
branching  and  ramifying  again  and  again,  and 
spreading  and  interlacing  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  sieve,  which  the  finest 
atoms  of  dust  cannot  penetrate. 

The  same  end  is  attained,  in  another  way,  in  the 
dirty  cylindrical  grub,  which  is  found  so  abun- 
dantly at  the  roots  of  grass  in  pasture  lands,  and 
which  country  folk  call,  from  the  toughness  of  its 
skin,  "  leather-coat."  It  is  the  larva  of  the  crane- 
fly  (  Tip  tiki  oleracta,)  so  familiar  to  us  under  the 
soubriquet  of  daddy  long-legs.  I  can  easily  pro- 
cure oue  of  these,  for,  unfortunately,  they  are  but 
too  ubiquitous.  Here  is  oue,  who  shall  have 
the  honour  of  being  martyred  for  the  benefit  of 
science.  Before  we  assassinate  him,  however,  just 
look  here,  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  his  body, 
where  there  is  an  area,  surrounded  and  protected 
by  several  points,  and  in  this  area,  two  black  spots. 

With  the  dissecting-scissors  I  have  carefully  cut 
out  one  of  these  specks,  and  now  I  put  it  under 
the  lieberkuhn,  for  illumination  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  dark  horny 
ring  of  an  oval  figure,  a  little  way  within  which 
there  is  an  opaque,  dark  plate  of  the  same  figure, 
but  smaller,  occupying  the  central  poriiou  of  the 


area.  The  space  between  the  margin  of  the  plate 
and  the  bounding  ring  is  occupied  by  a  series  of 
slender  filaments,  placed  side  by  side,  proceeding 
from  one  to  the  other,  through  the  interstices  of 
which  the  air  is  filtered.  The  central  plate  seems 
to  be  quite  imperforate. 

The  fat,  thick-bodied  grubs  of  those  beetles 
called  chafers,  exhibit,  in  their  spiracles,  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  structure,  rendered  still  more  elaborate. 
In  the  case  of  the  larva  of  the  common  cockchafer 
(Mehlontha  vulgaris,)  for  example,  the  central 
plate  is  a  projection  from  one  side  of  the  margin 
of  the  spiracle — to  use  a  geographical  simile,  we 
may  say  that,  instead  of  being  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake,  it  is  a  promontory.  Thus,  the 
breathing  space  is  a  crescent-shaped  band,  which 
is  crossed  in  every  part  by  bars  passing  from  the 
margin  to  the  projecting  plate.  But,  as  if  the  in- 
terstices left  by  these  bars  would  be  too  coarse  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  further  sublimated  by  a  mem- 
brane, which  is  stretched  across  them,  and  which 
is  perforated  with  a  number  of  excessively  minute 
round  holes,  through  which  alone  the  air  is  admitted. 

CTo  be  continued..) 


Selected. 

MORNING-GLORIES. 
They  said  don't  plant  them,  mother,  they're  so  common 
and  so  poor  ; 

But  of  seeds  I  had  no  other,  so  I  dropped  them  by  the 
door  ; 

And  they  soon  were  brightly  growing  in  the  rich  and 
teeming  soil, 

Stretching  upward,  upward,  upward,  to  reward  me 
for  my  toil. 

They  grew  all  o'er  the  casement,  and  they  wreathed 
around  the  door, 

All  about  the  chamber  windows,  upward,  upward,  ever- 
more ; 

And  each  dawn,  in  glowing  beauty,  glistening  with  early 
dew. 

Is  the  honse  all  wreathed  in  splendor,  every  morning 
bright  and  new. 

What  if  they  close  at  mid-day,  'tis  because  their  work 
is  done, 

And  they  shut  their  crimson  petals  from  the  kisses  of 
the  sun, 

Teaching  every  day  their  lesson  to  my  weary,  panting 
soul, 

To  be  faithful  in  well  doing,  stretching  upward  for  the 
goal. 

Sending  out  the  climbing  tendrils,  trusting  God  for 

strength  and  power, 
To  support,  and  aid,  and  comfort,  in  the  trying  day  and 

hour  : 

Never  spurn  the  thing  that 's  common,  nor  call  these 

home  flowers  poor, 
For-each  hath  a  holy  mission,  like  my  Glory  o'er  the 

door. 

F.  F.  Gage. 


The  dear  children. — Often  do  I  desire  that  our 
little  ones  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  having  the  heart  tendered  :  the 
living,  eternal  word,  inwardly  revealed  as  a  ham- 
mer, to  break  the  rock  in  pieces ;  that  so,  in  early 
life,  the  stony  heart  being  removed,  and  a  heart  of 
flesh  given,  they  may  manifest  a  susceptibility  as 
to  the  best  feelings,  and  be  so  wrought  upon  as 
'evidently  to  become  what  they  are,  by  the  grace  of 
God.  This  is  superior  to  all  that  can  possibly  be 
done  by  human  efforts,  in  cultivating  the  rational 
powers,  and  in  storing  the  mind  with  outward  } 
knowledge  and  literature,  however  good  in  its 
place,  all  this  may  be. —  Sarah  [Ly?ies]  Grubb. 


It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  thing  should 
bring  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God, 
but  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christ,  by  an  inward 
manifestation. 
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From  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1862. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Overland  Telegraph. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  scien- 
tific or  commercial  history  of  the  past  year,  has 
been  the  completion  and  successful  operation  of  a 
line  of  telegraphs  across  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 
The  inception  of  this  enterprise  dates  from  1859, 
when  the  project  was  brought  before  a  convention 
of  representatives  of  the  various  telegraphic  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  and  application  to 
Congress  for  assistance  in  completing  the  work 
agreed  on.  Such  application  was  duly  made,  and 
in  June,  1860,  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ad- 
vertise for  proposals  to  carry  a  line  of  telegraph  to 
California,  across  the  continent,  within  two  years 
from  July  31st,  1860,  securing  certain  privileges 
to  the  government  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  Cobb,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, did  not  favour  the  project;  and  the  tele- 
graph companies  seem  to  have  been  averse  to  en- 
tering the  field,  or  risking  money  on  the  enter- 
prise. In  August,  1860,  after  the  law  had  passed, 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  various  telegraph 
companies  in  the  country  was  held  in  New  York; 
and,  after  some  deliberation,  a  resolution  to  unite 
and  co-operate  for  the  construction  of  a  Pacific 
telegraph  was  rejected,  and  another  passed  instead, 
declaring  it  inexpedient  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  consenting  that  any  of  the  parties  who 
chose  might  do  so. 

When  the  notice  for  proposals  was  advertised 
by  Secretary  Cobb,  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley,  President 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  who  was 
really  the  proposer  and  author  of  the  whole  en- 
terprise, put  the  question  to  the  directors  of  his 
company,  whether  they  would  authorize  proposals 
to  be  sent  in;  and  so  formidable  and  unpropitious 
did  the  undertaking  appear,  that  it  was  favourably 
carried  only  by  a  single  vote. 

After  long  and  tedious  delays  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Cobb,  the  contract  to  build  the  line  was 
awarded,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1860,  to  Mr. 
Sibley,  the  President  and  .representative  of  the 
Western  Union  Company.  Here  we  may  add  that 
this  company  at  once  assumed  the  contract,  and 
furnished  all  the  money  expended  on  the  line  east 
of  Salt  Lake. 

They  at  once  despatched  one  of  their  number, 
J.  H.  Wade,  of  Cleveland,  to  California,  to  confer 
with  parties  on  that  side,  and  persons  who  had 
travelled  the  various  routes,  and  determine  where 
and  how  to  build  the  line,  as  also  to  make  such 
arrangements  with  the  companies  on  the  Pacific, 
or  such  of  them  as  might  agree,  either  for  a  busi- 
ness connection  at  the  then  terminus  of  their  lines, 
or  to  induce  them  to  extend  this  way.  After  va- 
rious discussions,  the  route  was  at  la»t  settled  on  ; 
the  Calilornia  companies  covenanted  to  assume  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  Salt  Lake  with  all  des- 
patch, and  if  possible,  as  so  jii  as  the  eastern  sec- 
tion should  be  completed  to  that  point — an  under- 
taking which  they  honourably  performed,  reaching 
•S ; 1 1 1  Lake  but  a  few  days  later  than  the  Western 
Union  party. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the 
route,  and  there  were  even  different  opinious  as 
to  the  kind  ot  line  to  be  built.  Some  favoured  un- 
derground wilts,  some  the  usual  pole  line.  The 
troublous  aspect  of  affairs  South  induced  the  com- 
pany at  last  to  determine  on  a  line  to  run  by  way 
of  Fort  Kearney,  Fort  Laramie,  Fort  Bridger, 
crossing  the  Boeky  Mountains  at  the  South  Puss, 
thence  to  Salt  Lake  City,  theuce,  via  Fort  Critten- 
den, by  the  Simpson  route  to  Fort  Churchill,  Car- 


son Valley,  thence,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, to  Placerville  and  San  Francisco — being 
substantially  the  same  route  as  that  over  which 
the  present  overland  mail  is  carried. 

Mr.  Edward  Creighton  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  construction  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
line,  and  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company 
got  ready  to  commence  operations  on  their  end. 
From  the  known  imperfection  of  underground  lines, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tried  in  Europe,  it  was 
decided  to  put  the  lines  to  the  Pacific  on  posts,  not- 
withstanding the  deep  snow  on  the  mountains  in 
the  winter,  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  getting  tim- 
ber, its  liability  to  be  burnt  with  the  grass  on  the 
plains,  run  down  by  buffaloes,  or  be  stolen  for  tim- 
ber and  fuel. 

Mr.  Creighton  had  already  surveyed  the  pro- 
posed route,  and  was  convinced  the  poles  could  be 
maintained.  The  manner  of  his  survey  is  curious, 
and  shows  how  much  genuine  enterprise  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  construction.  He  started 
on  the  overland  route  alone,  in  November,  1860; 
travelled  most  of  the  way  on  mule-back,  with  such 
company  as  he  could  pick  up  on  the  road — jour- 
neying most  of  the  way  entirely  alone.  His  object 
was  to  examine  the  route  thoroughly,  and  if  possi- 
ble, to  see  the  Indians,  and  learn  from  them  more 
of  the  country  and  its  features  and  resources  than 
could  be  gathered  from  a  more  rapid  journey. 
He  started  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  are  most 
dangerous  to  travellers,  because  they  are  suffering 
for  food ;  but  instead  of  avoiding  them,  he  took 
pains  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  meet  them.  He  got 
from  them  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent routes,  depth  of  snow  on  each,  the  kinds  and 
quality  of  timber, 'and  where  to  find  it,  &c.  He 
carne  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  lawless,  thieving  Indians,  that  disgrace  every 
tribe,  they  are  quite  as  harmless,  when  properly 
treated,  as  many  of  the  whites  that  go  among 
them.  He  afterwards  employed  some  of  them  to 
accompany  the  train  while  building  the  line,  to 
herd  and  look  after  the  stock,  for  which  the  most 
trusty  of  them  are  the  best  help  for  the  purpose  he 
could  get. 

Mr.  Creighton  reached  San  Francisco  on  March 
1st,  and  immediately  returned  to  New  York,  by 
steamer,  with  Mr.  Wade.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Southern  insurrection  made  the  speedy  construction 
of  the  line  of  greater  importance,  and  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  in  getting  together  the  material.  Ac- 
cordingly the  directors  met  at  Rochester,  and  or- 
ganized the  company,  April  17th,  by  electing  J. 
H.  Wade,  President;  H.  Sibley,  Vice-President ; 
and  E.  Creightou,  Superintendent,  after  which 
nearly  all  the  material  had  to  be  made. 

The  wire  to  be  used  in  the  line  was  No.  9,  gal- 
vanized iron  wire.  The  insulators,  wire,  and  tools 
were  taken  to  Omaha,  Kansas,  at  which  place  all 
the  material  of  the  expedition  was  gathered  to 
start  westward. 

With  a  remembrance  of  the  manner  of  con- 
structing telegraph  lines  in  his  mind,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  labour  required  to  set 
up  two  thousand  miles  of  telegraph,  through  a 
wilderness  inhabited  only  by  Indiana  and  wild 
beasts,  and  parts  of  which  are  a  dreary  desert. 
Of  the  loree  employed  on  the  Pacific  side  we  have 
no  knowledge  ;  but  Mr.  Creighton,  for  the  line  from 
Omaha  to  Salt  Lake,  had  four  hundred  men,  fitted 
out  with  tents,  tools,  and  out  fit  for  a  hard  seasou's 
campaign,  including  rifles  and  navy  revolvers  for 
eaeh  man,  with  the  necessary  provisions,  including 
one  hundred  head  of  fat  cattle  for  beef.  These 
were  driven  with  the  train,  aud  killed  as  they  were 
Deeded. 

For  transportation  of  material  for  the  line,  and 


provisions  for  the  little  army  of  workers,  five  hun- 
dred head  of  oxen  and  mules,  with  over  one  hun- 
dred wagons,  were  purchased  by  the  company,  and 
this  not  proving  sufficient,  other  transportation  was 
hired,  making  the  total  number  of  beasts  of  burden 
up  to  seven  hundred  oxen,  and  one  hundred  pair 
of  mules.  When  all  was  ready,  the  party  started 
from  Omaha,  and  set  their  first  pole  on  the  4th  of 
July.  The  line  was  completed  to  Salt  Lake  on 
the  18th  of  October,  and  the  California  party 
reached  Salt  Lake  six  days  later,  on  the  24th. 

They  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles 
per  day.  The  whole  line  is  on  poles,  it  being 
thought  best  to  cross  rivers  in  this  manner  rather 
than  lay  submarine  cables.  The  wire  used  weighs 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  mile,  which 
would  make  for  the  line,  from  Brownsville,  Mo.,  to 
San  Francisco,  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
wire.  The  posts  are  good  size,  thirty  to  the  mile, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  red  cedar,  the  balance 
mostly  of  pine. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Guesses  at  Truth. 

This  work  contains  much  that  is  instructive  and 
entertaining,  though  there  is  also  no  little  evidence 
of  the  influence  exercised  over  the  author,  by  want 
of  correct  information.  Some  of  his  remarks  on 
Friends  are  very  erroneous. 

We  give  a  few  extracts  for  the  readers  of  "The 
Friend"  who  may  not  have  met  with  the  work. 

For  the  motive  of  a  man's  actions,  hear  his 
friend;  for  their  prudence  and  propriety,  his  enemy. 
In  our  every- day  judgments  we  are  apt  to  jumble 
the  two  together;  if  we  see  an  action  is  unwise, 
accusing  it  of  being  ill-intentioned ;  and,  if  we  know 
it  to  be  well-intentioned,  persuading  ourselves  it 
must  be  wise;  both  foolishly;  the  first  the  most  so. 

Abuse  I  would  use,  were  there  use  in  abusing; 
But  now  'tis  a  nuisance,  you  '11  lose  by  not  losing. 
So  reproof,  were  it  proof,  I'd  approve  your  reproving ; 
But,  until  it  improves,  you  should  rather  love  loving. 

How  few  christians  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
their  Master's  beautiful  and  most  merciful  parable 
of  the  tares,  which  the  servants  are  forbidden  to 
pluck  up,  lest  they  should  root  up  the  wheat  along 
with  them  !  Never  have  men  been  wanting,  who 
come,  like  the  servants,  and  give  notice  of  the  tares, 
and  ask  leave  to  go  and  gather  them  up.  Alas, 
too  !  even  in  that  church,  which  professes  to  follow 
Jesus,  and  calls  itself  after  his  sacred  name,  the 
ruling  principle  has  often  been  to  destroy  the  tares, 
let  what  will  come  of  the  wheat ;  nay,  sometimes 
to  destroy  the  wheat,  lest  a  tare  should  perchance 
be  left  standing. 

We  find  thou  in  many  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  the  last  words  of  great  and  good 
men  to  the  executiouer  on  the  scaffold  :  and  in 
legal  murders  of  the  great  and  good,  notwithstand- 
i»g  the  boasted  excellence  of  our  laws  aud  courts 
of  justice,  the  history  of  England  is  richer  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  It  doss  one  good  to 
read  such  words  :  so  I  will  quote  a  few  examples. 
For  instance,  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More  :  Pluck 
up  thy  spirits,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine 
office  ;  my  neck  is  very  short  ;  take  heed  therefore, 
thou  strike  not  awry,  [or  saving  of  thine  honesty. 
Those  of  Fisher,  the  pious  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
when  the  executioner  knelt  down  to  him  and  be- 
sought his  forgiveness  :  J  forgive  thee  with  all  my 
heart.  ;  and  I  trust  thou  shall  see  me  overcome  this 
storm  lustily.  Those  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  on 
the  same  occasion  :  God  forgive  thee  !  and  I  do  ; 
and  when  thou  dost  thine  office,  I  pray  thee  do  it 
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well,  and  bring  me  out  of  this  world  quickly  ;  and 
God  have  mercy  on  tlieeJ  When  Raleigh  was  led  to 
the  scaffold,  a  bald-headed  old  inau  pressed  through 
the  crowd,  and  prayed  that  God  would  support  him. 
i"  thank  thee  my  good  friend,  said  Raleigh  to 
him,  and  am  sorry  I  am  in  no  case  to  return  thee 
anything  for  thy  good  will.  But  here  (observing 
his  bald  head,)  take  this  nightcap;  thou  hast  more 
need  of  it  now  than  I.  Shortly  after  he  bade  the 
executioner  show  him  the  axe  :  I pritltee  let  me 
see  it.  Dost  thou  think  I  am  afraid  of  it  1  And 
after  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  the  blow 
being  delayed,  he  lifted  himself  up  and  said : 
What  dost  thou  fear  ?  strike,  man. 

It  is  perhaps  a  singular  phenomenon  in  a  culti- 
vated language,  that  scarcely  a  writer  seems  to  know 
when  he  ought  to  use  such  words  as  thou,  you,  and 

ye- 

Even  the  Quakers,  at  least  of  late  years,  as 
they  have  been  gradually  paring  away  the  other 
tokens  of  their  sect,  their  coats  and  hats  and  bon- 
nets, generally  soften  the  full-mouthed  thou  into 
thee  ;  whereby  moreover  they  gain  the  advantage 
of  a  two-fold  offense  against  grammar.  For  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  English- 
man delights  to  display  his  love  of  freedom, — by 
riding  over  grammatical  rules.  A  Quaker  will 
now  say,  Do  thee  wish  for  this  ?  Will  thee  come 
to  me?  thus  getting  rid  of  what  in  our  language  is 
felt  to  be  such  an  incumbrance,  one  of  our  few  re- 
maining grammatical  inflexions. 

This  substitution  of  the  plural  you  for  the  singu- 
lar thou  is  only  one  among  many  devices  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  veiling  over  the 
plaiDspeaking  familiarity  of  the  latter. 

When  you  see  an  action  in  itself  noble,  to  sus- 
pect the  soundness  of  its  motive  is  like  supposing 
everything  high,  mountains  among  the  rest,  to  be 
hollow.  Yet  bow  many  unbelieving  believers  pride 
themselves  on  this  uncharitable  folly  !  These  are 
your  silly  vulgar-wise,  your  shallow  men  of  pene- 
tration, who  measure  all  things  by  their  own  little- 
ness, and  who,  by  professing  to  know  nothing  else, 
seem  to  fancy  they  earn  an  exclusive  right  to 
know  human  nature.  Let  none  such  be  trusted 
in  their  judgments  upon  any  one,  not  even  on  them- 
selves always. 

Desultory  reading  is  indeed  very  mischievous,  by 
fostering  habits  of  loose,  discontinuous  thought,  by 
turning  the  memory  into  a  common  sewer  for  rub- 
bish of  all  sorts  to  float  through,  and  by  relaxing 
the  power  of  attention,  which  of  all  our  faculties 
most  needs  care,  and  is  most  improved  by  it.  Rut 
a  well-regulated  course  of  study  will  no  more 
weaken  the  mind,  than  hard  exercise  will  weaken 
the  body  :  nor  will  a  strong  understanding  be 
weighed  down  by  its  knowledge,  any  more  than  an 
oak  is  by  its  leaves,  or  than  Samson  was  by  his 
locks.  He  whose  sinews  are  drained  by  his  hair, 
must  already  be  a  weakling. 

There  are  instances,  a  physician  has  told  me, 
of  persons,  who,  haviug  been  crowded  with  others 
in  prisons  so  ill  ventilated  as  to  breed  an  infectious 
fever,  have  yet  escaped  it,  from  the  gradual  adapta- 
tion of  their  constitutions  to  the  noxious  atmosphere 
they  had  generated.  This  avoids  the  inference  so 
often  drawn,  as  to  the  hai  mlessness  of  mischievous 
doctrines,  from  the  innocent  lives  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  originated.  To  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment concerning  the  tendency  of  any  doctrine,  we 
should  rather  look  at  the  fruit  it  bears  in  the  dis- 
ciples, than  in  the  teacher.  For  he  only  made  it; 
they  arc  made  by  it. 


Every  age  has  a  language  of  its  own ;  and  the 
difference  in  the  words  is  often  far  greater  than  in 
the  thoughts.  The  main  employment  of  authors, 
in  their  collective  capacity,  is  to  translate  the 
thoughts  of  other  ages  into  the  language  of  their 
own.  Nor  is  this  a  useless  or  unimportant  task: 
for  it  is  the  only  way  of  making  knowledge  either 
fruitful  or  powerful. 

A  christian  is  the  Almighty's  gentleman :  a 
gentleman,  in  the  vulgar,  superficial  way  of  under- 
standing the  word,  is  the  Devil's  christian.  Rut 
to  throw  aside  these  polished  and  too  current  coun- 
terfeits for  something  valuable  and  sterling,  the 
real  gentleman  should  be  gentle  in  everything,  at 
least  in  everything  that  depends  on  himself, — in 
carriage,  temper,  constructions,  aims,  desires.  He 
ought  therefore  to  be  mild,  calm,  quiet,  even,  tem- 
perate,— not  hasty  iu  judgment,  not  exorbitant  in 
ambition,  not  overbearing,  not  proud,  not  rapacious, 
not  oppressive  ;  for  these  things  are  contrary  to 
gentleness.  Many  such  gentlemen  are  to  be  found, 
I  trust ;  and  many  more  would  be,  were  the  true 
meaning  of  the  name  borne  in  mind  and  duly  in- 
culcated. Rut  alas!  we  are  misled  by  etymology; 
and  because  a  gentleman  was  originally  homo  gen- 
tilis,  people  seem  to  fancy  they  shall  lose  caste, 
unless  they  act  as  Gentiles. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Stand  in  the  power  of  God. — Re  not  ye  shaken 
in  mind,  nor  tossed  to  and  fro  with  men's  doctrines, 
which  are  changeable ;  but  all  dwell  and  abide 
in  the  unchangeable  light,  and  let  your  faith  stand 
in  the  power  of  God  :  and  then  ye  will  stand  sure 
and  steadfast,  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  God, 
which  he  hath  laid,  and  not  man;  and  as  ye  are 
staid  there,  nothing  can  move  you,  nor  harm  you, 
nor  make  you  afraid.  The  word  of  God  is  nigh 
you,  even  in  your  hearts,  and  in  your  mouths,  to 
obey  it; — Oh;  let  it  dwell  and  abide  in  you,  and 
it  will  keep  you  from  corruption,  and  from  all  evil 
that  abounds  in  the  world. — Alexander  Parker. 
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The  horrors  of  the  civil  war  in  our  country  do 
not  abate,  though  the  success  of  the  troops  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  the  government,  and  the 
evidently  enfeebled  condition  of  the  rebels,  give 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  unnatural  and  cruel  strug- 
gle will  not  continue  much  longer;  at  least  that 
the  military  conflicts  cannot  be  maintained  here- 
after on  the  same  gigantic  scale,  as  they  have  been 
hitherto.  The  Federal  forces  are  represented  to 
have  fairly  surrounded  the  insurgents,  and  to  be 
gradually  forcing  them  within  more  and  more  nar- 
row limits,  having  cut  them  off  from  the  ocean,  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  their  defences  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  captured  their  great  metropolis  at  its  mouth. 

The  descriptions  given  by  writers  for  the  news- 
papers, who  are,  or  have  been  in  those  parts  of  our 
widely  extended  country,  where  the  war  is  raging, 
— though  often  flippant  and  apparently  heartless — 
convey  a  most  mournful  impressionof  thecomplicatcd 
suffering  inflicted  upon  the  deceived  and  misguided 
people  of  the  South  ;  and  lead  us  to  fear  that  famine 
and  pestilence  may  follow  iu  the  rear  of  carnage 
and  ir  cendiari-m,  to  complete  the  devastation  and 
misery  that  have  been  visited  upou  that  portion  of 
our  country. 

The  actual  warfare  has  been  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Slave  States;  no  hostile  army  having 
set  its  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  free  and  loyal 


States.  Rut  death  has  been  busy  on  the  battle-field, 
in  the  camp,  and  the  hospital,  sending  woe  and  wail- 
ing into  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the  borders 
of  those  States,  by  consigning  their  props  and  pro- 
tectors to  untimely  graves.  The  general  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  except  that  which  is  created  by  or 
contributes  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  has  so 
curtailed  the  means  of  subsistence  for  very  many, 
as  to  bring  them  into  much  present  difficulty,  and 
great  anxiety  for  the  future.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially the  case  among  shopmen  and  mechanics ; 
so  many  of  the  operatives  and  ordinary  day-la- 
bourers having  entered  the  army,  as  to  keep  up  a 
pretty  constand  demand  for  the  services  of  those 
staying  at  home,  who  obtain  fair  remunerative 
wages,  and  thus,  with  their  families,  escape  the  dis- 
tressing pressure  of  poverty. 

Compared  with  the  Slave  States,  the  material 
losses  and  physical  sufferings  inseparable  from 
war,  have  been  but  lightly  felt  iu  the  North  and 
West;  and  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  fear,  that 
in  the  feeling  of  their  supposed  strength,  and  the 
excitement  of  triumphant  success,  the  people  would 
entirely  forget  the  cause  there  is  for  humiliation 
and  amendment,  and  may  thus  provoke  the  inflic- 
tion of  still  greater  calamities,  until  they  learn  to 
recognize  the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  their  chas- 
tisement, and  more  earnestly  seek  to  put  away 
those  things  which  are  offensive  in  his  holy  eye- 
sight. 

The  changes  which  have  been  effected  since  the 
war  broke  out,  in  regard  to  slavery,  are  extraordi- 
nary, and  calculated  to  promote  important  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  system,  wherever  it  exists  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  course  of  congressional  actiou  upon  this 
difficult  and  perplexing  subject,  is  shaping  towards 
treeing  the  General  Government  from  any  participa- 
tion in  slavery ;  except  in  providing  some  kind  of 
"  fugitive  slave  law,"  and  contributing,  so  far  as 
may  be  in  its  power,  to  its  gradual  extinction,  by 
rendering  pecuniary  aid  to  those  States  which  are 
disposed  to  commence  a  system  of  emancipation. 
The  course  recommended  by  the  President  relative 
to  the  last  mentioned  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  promptly  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  by  large  majorities. 
Ry  the  same  authority,  slavery  has  been  abolished 
within  the  District  of  Columbia;  a  stipulated  sum 
being  paid  for  each  slave  therein  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act,  to  those  claiming  ownership, 
proving  their  legal  claim  thereto,  and  taking  au 
oath  or  affirmation  that  they  have  not  in  anywise 
participated  in  any  rebellious  act  against  the  gov- 
ernment. All  such  claims,  setting  forth  the  names, 
ages  aud  personal  descriptions  of  the  persons 
claimed,  and  the  manner  by  aud  source  from  which 
the  title  was  acquired,  must  be  registered  within 
ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act;  which 
period  will  expire  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  Seventh 
month  next.  The  needful  legislation  is  also  in 
progress  for  appropriating  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  taxes  collected  on  property  owned  by  coloured 
persons  residing  in  the  District,  for  the  education 
of  their  childreu;  and  also  to  do  away  with  the 
disgraceful  "  black  code"  of  laws,  and  to  subject 
the  coloured  population  to  the  same  laws  as  those 
enacted  for  the  protection  or  punishment  of  the 
white  citizens. 

The  act  for  establishing  a  territorial  government 
for  Arizona,  contains  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude  within  its  limits,  and  an- 
other, declaring  that  slavery  is  forever  prohibited 
iu  all  territory  now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired  by 
the  United  States.  Tata  act,  we  believe,  requires 
only  the  signature  of  the  President  to  make  it  the 
law  of  the  land. 
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At  length  the  governments  of  Liberia  and  Hayti 
have  been  formally  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
and  diplomatic  relations  will  ere  long  be  established 
between  them. 

The  Senate  has  ratified  a  new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  having  for  its  object  the  more  ef- 
fectual suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
whereby  the  United  States  consents  to  a  mutual 
right  of  search,  within  certain  specified  limits 
bordering  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  Islands. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  declaring  it  unlawful  for  any 
slave  to  be  employed  or  held  to  service,  in  any 
fort,  arsenal,  navy-yard,  or  any  other  place,  wher- 
ever situated,  over  which  the  United  States  has 
exclusive  control ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may 
finally  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  consummation  of  these  several  acts  will  en- 
tirely dissever  the  General  Government  from  any 
connection  with  slavery,  and  so  shape  its  policy,  as 
to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  against  the  in- 
iquitous system ;  while  it  must  create  and  foster 
in  the  Slave  States  themselves,  especially  those 
of  them  designated  as  the  border  States,  a  feeling 
and  a  party  in  favour  of  emancipation. 

Beside  the  large  number  of  negroes  virtually  set 
free  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  Union  army,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  thousands  of  slaves  have 
escaped  into  the  free  States,  who  probably  will 
never  be  reclaimed  by  their  former  masters  ;  and 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Slave  States,  and  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  northern  troops  now 
within  their  borders,  to  encourage  the  escape  of 
the  poor  bondmen,  renders  it  almost  certain  that 
the  number  of  fugitives  will  go  on  increasing  :  very 
many  of  them  are  said  to  have  gone  into  Kansas. 

What  or  when  the  end  will  be,  of  this  unparal- 
leled rebellion,  it  is  impossible  for  human  wisdom 
to  demonstrate  or  foresee;  but  our  trust  should  be 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  merciful  controlling  interfer- 
ence of  the  Almighty,  alone,  and  striving  to  keep 
the  feelings  from  being  hurried  away  with  the 
popular  excitement  of  the  hour,  watch  narrowly 
over  ourselves  lest  we  be  betrayed  into  a  spirit  op- 
posed to  that  which  breathes  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. — Newsf'r>m  England  to  the  1st  inst.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Herald,  says  that  a 
strong  t'eeling  has  arisen  in  France  in  favour  of  inter- 
vention in  America,  and  that  it  is  believed  overtures 
have  been  made  by  the  French  government  to  that  of 
England,  with  a  view  to  joint  action  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  War  in  the  United  States.  The  great  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  was  to  be  formally  opened  on  the 
1st  inst. 

France  and  Russia  had  formally  protested  against  the 
invasion  of  Montenegro  by  the  Turks.  The  frontier  was 
consequently  not  to  be  crossed. 

A  new  Russian  loan  often  millions  sterling,  had  been 
introduced  in  London  by  the  Rothschilds. 

A  battle  between  the  Turks  and  insurgents  had  taken 
place  in  Albania.  The  Turks  lost  500  men  and  four 
cannon. 

The  Austrian  army  is  to  be  reduced  by  8000  cavalry 
and  30,000  infantry. 

The  Liverpool  COttOH  market  was  dull,  with  unchanged 
quotations.    Bread  stall's  ami  provisions  declining. 

United  Status. —  The.  Smith  West. — The  official  re- 
ports of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  stite  that  forts 
Jackson,  Saint  1'hilip,  Livingston  and  Pike,  and  the 
batteries  below  and  above  the  city  had  all  been  taken, 
and  that  the  rebel  gun-boals,  stcam-ratns,  &C,  intended 
to  aid  in  its  defence  had  been  destroyed,  There  was  a 
severe  struggle  at  the  lower  foi  ls,  in  which  some  of  the 
federal  gun  boats  suffered  considerably.  The  loss  of 
the  Union  forces  is  stated  to  be  36  men  killed  and  123 
wounded.  Thai  of  the  rebels  is  estimated  at  more  than 
1000  The  garrisons  of  the  forls  surrendered,  and  were 
released  on  parole.    The  rebels  had  destroyed  cotton 


and  shipping  to  the  estimated  value  of  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  river  was  clear  of  rebel  defen- 
ces from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez.  All  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Memphis  down,  there  has  been  the  most 
reckless  and  wasteful  destruction  of  property,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  advance  of  the  Union  forces.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  river  towns  are,  it  is  said,  retreating  in- 
wards, and  destroying  cotton  and  other  property  of  value 
along  all  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Lovell,  at  the  latest  advices, 
was  at  Patchapahoe,  fifty  miles  north  of  New  Orleans. 

Mobile  and  Pensacola  were  still  held  by  the  rebels  on 
the  30th  ult.  At  the  latter  place  there  was  a  rebel 
army  of  10,U00  or  12,000  men.  It  was  the  expectation 
that  these  cities  would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Federal 
gun  boats. 

Mississippi. — On  the  10th  inst.,  the  army  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leek  was  slowly  moving  southward  in  the  direction  of 
that  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  Its  progress  had  been  im- 
peded by  heavy  rains,  and  the  almost  impassable  con- 
dition of  the  roads.  The  general  health  of  the  army  was 
reported  to  be  good.  Deserters  report  that  great  dis- 
satisfaction prevails  in  the  rebel  army,  both  among  the 
officers  and  men.  In  a  recent  engagement,  Gen.  Pope 
captured  about  2000  rebels.  Reinforcements  for  Gen. 
Beauregard  continued  to  arrive  from  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas. Beauregard  has  issued  a  proclamation,  stating 
that  the  Union  forces  virtually  had  possession  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  ordering  all  the  scattered  rebel  forces 
to  join  his  army,  and  that  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  mo- 
lasses on  and  near  the  river  should  be  destroyed.  The 
latest  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  Beauregard  had  been 
largely  reinforced,  and  would  not  abandon  his  position 
near  Corinth.  His  defences  had  been  strengthened,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  desperate  struggle.  Gen.  Pope's 
outposts  had  been  driven  back  by  the  rebels. 

Tennessee. — On  the  10th  inst.,  the  rebel  fleet  near 
Fort  Pillow,  consisting  of  eight  iron-clad  gun  boats, 
under  command  of  Uoiu.  Hollius,  made  a  desperate  at- 
tack upon  the  western  flotilla  at  the  same  place.  In 
the  engagement,  two  of  the  rebel  gunboats  were  blown 
up  and  one  sunk  with  all  on  board,  when  the  remain- 
ing live  retreated  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The 
Federal  boats  sustained  but  little  injury:  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  chief  part  of  the  laud  force  nas  been 
withdrawn  from  Fort  Pillow  (or  Wright,)  barely  enough 
having  been  left  to  work  the  guns,  lis  early  evacua- 
tion is  looked  fur. 

North  Carolina. — It  is  stated  that  large  numbers  of 
Union  men  have  voluntarily  declared  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  preparatory  to  being  armed  and 
equipped  by  Gen.  Burnside  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
their  liouies  against  the  rebels.  One  regiment  of  North 
Carolinians  had  been  organized.  According  to  a  report 
from  Norfolk,  Gen.  Burnside  with  a  strong  force  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  VVeldon. 

Virginia. — The  downward  progress  of  the  rebel  cause 
has  of  late  been  very  rapid  in  ihis  State.  When  the 
evacuation  of  Yorktovvn  was  decided  upon,  the  rebel 
generals  appear  to  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  withdraw  their  immense  army,  with  its  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  safely  and  in  good  order.  The  Federal  forces 
were  thrown  forward  in  pursuit  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  first  overtook  the  rebel  rear  guard  near  Williams- 
burg on  the  5ih  hist.  In  the  batile  which  ensued, 
about  300  hundred  uf  the  Federal  troops  were  killed  and 
700  wounded,  the  rebels  left  about  700  killed  and  1000 
wounded  men  upon  the  lield.  Several  hundred  prison- 
ers were  also  taken  by  Gen.  M'Clellan.  The  rebels  con- 
tinued their  retreat  towards  Richmond,  and  two  days 
after  were  again  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter near  West  i'oiut,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  York 
river,  to  which  point  large  bodies  of  the  U.  S.  troops 
had  been  conveyed  by  water,  thus  cutting  olf  the  rebel 
retreat,  and  compelling  them  to  lake  a  more  southern 
route.  Uu  the  loth  inst.,  a  part  of  M'Clcllan's  army  was 
only  twenty-seven  ingles  from  Richmond.  It  was  ex- 
pected the  rebels  would  make  another  stand  at  Bottom 
Bridge,  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond.  (Jen.  M'Dowell's 
a  l  iny  look  formal  possession  of  Fredericksburg  on  the 
7th  inst.  The  early  capture  of  the  rebel  capiial  was 
considered  almost  certain.  An  expedition  of  5,000  men 
which  left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  loin,  look  possession 
of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  without  opposition, 
flu-  retreating  rebels  burnt  the  U.  S.  Navy  yard  at  Gos- 
port, together  with  a  number  of  vessels  lying  in  Elizabeth 
river.  The  famous  steamer  Meriimac  was  also  des- 
troyed by  them.  Sue  was  fired,  and  subsequent  blew  up 
and  sunk.  The  iron  clad  steamer  Galena,  which,  with 
other  U.  S.  vessels,  has  entered  James  riv  er,  encountered 
the  rebel  steamers,  Yorktowu  and  Jamestown.  The 
former,  it  is  Slated]  was  sunk,  and  the  latter  captured. 
The  rebels  have  now  no  armed  vessels  on  any  of  the 


waters  flowing  into  the  Chesapeake.  The  harbour  of 
Norfolk  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
port  is  the  most  important  in  Virginia.  It  is  believed 
that  a  large  part  ot  the  inhabitants  are  loyal  in  their 
sentiments,  and  rejoice  at  the  departure  of  the  rebels. 
Gen.  Wool,  on  taking  possession  of  Norfolk  and  appoint- 
ing a  military  Governor,  directed  that  all  citizens  should 
be  carefully  protected  in  their  rights  and  civil  privileges, 
and  that  strict  order  should  be  observed.  About  200 
cannon  were  left  by  the  rebels,  together  with  large  quan- 
tities of  shot  and  shell  and  other  articles  of  value. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  413. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  279. 

'Troy,  New  York. — On  the  10th  inst.,  between  500  and 
600  houses  in  this  city  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
conflagration  raged  over  a  space  of  fifty  acres  ;  the  total 
loss  about  $3,000,000. 

The  Homestead  Bill. — A  bill  granting  homesteads  to 
actual  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  has  passed  the  U.  S. 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  33  to  7. 

The  Pacific  Rail  Road. — The  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49,  incorporating  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railroad  from  the 
termination  of  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western 
Railroad,  at  the  102d  meridian  of  longitude,  through 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  to  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Nevada,  where  it  is  to  connect  with  the  line  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  The  company  is  to  be 
aided  by  donations  of  lands  along  the  route  of  the  road, 
and  also  by  a  liberal  issue  of  government  bonds. 

Arizona. — The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
bill  organizing  this  Territory.  One  of  its  sections  pro- 
hibits slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  also  abolishes  and 
forever  prohibits  it  in  all  the  other  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture. — The  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  13. 

Grain  at  Buffalo. — -There  were  recently  210  vessels  at 
Buffalo,  loaded  with  bread  stuffs  from  the  lake  country. 
They  brought  about  2,100,000  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Markets,  §c. — On  the  1 2th  inst.,  the  premium  for 
gold  in  New  York  was  3|  a  3 \.  The  specie  in  the  banks 
had  decreased  $3,035,000,  during  the  previous  week. 
The  amount  on  hand  is  stated  to  be  $32,139,868.  The 
money  market  easy  and  rates  low.  Cotton  had  ad- 
vanced to  27£  a  28  cts.,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
destruction  of  the  staple  at  the  South.  Sales  of  spring 
wheat  at  $t.ll  a  $1.13  ;  white  Michigan,  $1.37  a  Si. 40  ; 
rye  80  a  81  cts.  ;  oats,  40  a  42  cts. ;  western  corn  mixed, 
51  a  53  cts.;  southern  yellow,  52  a  54  cts.  Philadel- 
phia —Good  red  wheat,'$1.2S  a  $1.30;  white,  $1.38  a 
$1.40;  rye,  73  cts.  :  corn,  53  cts.  ;  oats  36  a  38  cts.  ; 
clover  seed,  $4.50  a  $4.62. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Abm.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Io.,  for  Aaron 
Frame,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  35,  for  Michael  King,  $2,  vol.  34. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthini;- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


NOTICE. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  will  lie 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  1 1 2  N.  Seventh  Street, 
on  Fourth  day  afternoon,  the  21st  inst.,  at  5  o'clock. 

Julianna  Randolph,  Clerk. 


MARRIED,  on  Fifth  day  the  1st  of  Fifth  mo.,  nt  Eves- 
ham, N.  J.,  Edmund  Darnell,  to  Esther,  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  R.  JeSSlip,  all  of  that  place. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in  law,  Robert 
Knowles,  at  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27th  of  Second  mo., 
1862,  Ann  T.  Powell,  a  member  of  Western  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age.  She  walked  as 
became  her  profession,  and  was  enabled  t~>  bear  great 
affliction  of  body  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will. 

PILE  <t  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Hunk. 
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From  "  The  British  Friend." 

Early  Friends  and  What  They  Were. 
"Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  was  the 
exhortation  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  one  of  the  "  peculiarities"  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  is  felt  to  be  more  difficult  at  this  day 
to  comply  with,  than  that  of  using  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  "  the  plain  language."  Like  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Apparel,"  it  is  built  upon  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  the  Christian  character,  but  it 
claims  a  more  extensive  and  additional  important 
ground  for  its  use — that  of  strict  truthfulness.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  ground  which  Early  Friends  took 
respecting  it,  not  only  as  expressive  of  truth  in  its 
simple  abstract  form,  but  as  the  absolute  expression 
of  truth  in  its  highest  and  holiest  form. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on  any  preliminary 
discussion  relative  to  it,  because  the  language,  argu- 
ments, and  example  of  Early  Friends,  sothoroughly 
meet  the  whole  question,  as  to  render  such  a  step 
on  my  part  unnecessary,  and  therefore  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  little  more  than  the  illustrations 
drawn  therefrom  in  the  order  in  which  they  arise, 
feeling  satisfied  that  those  who  candidly  and  hon- 
estly weigh  the  subject,  must  and  will,  if  true  to 
themselves,  not  only  see  the  forcible  reasoning  of 
Early  Friends,  but  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty, 
as  well  the  privilege,  of  the  truly  consistent  Friend, 
to  be  in  the  steady  and  regular  use  of  the  "  plain 
language  in  all  their  conversation,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life." 

It  has  long  been  an  opinion  of  mine,  that  if  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  been  more  careful  on  this 
subject  of"  Plainness  of  Speech,"  there  would  have 
been  far  more  advantage  to  the  body  in  the  truth- 
fulness of  its  members  than  now  exists  ;  for  is  it  not 
notorious,  that  the  evasion  of  this  testimony  is  of 
every-day  occurrence,  and  the  result  an  unmis- 
takeable  tendency  to  lower  the  high  standard  of  our 
profession,  whilst  it  goes  far  to  destroy  that  fine 
sensibility  as  regards  truthfulness,  which  should 
ever  distinguish  the  christian  character  ?  Of  late 
years  the  plain  language,  as  it  is  called,  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  conventional  thing — a  no- 
tion that  is  convenient  to  hold,  but  an  idea  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Early 
Friends,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  adoption  of  this  mode  of  speech  commenced 
with  the  very  earliest  labours  of  the  founder  of  the 
Society.  With  the  simple  view  which  he  took  of 
religioD,  apart  from  all  creeds — rites,  ceremonies, 


and  observances — were  associated  those  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  sincerity  of  speech,  and  thus  so  early 
as  1648,  we  find  George  Fox  giving  utterance  to 
his  convictions  on  this  head ;  and  it  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  first  ministrations  of  the  gospel  which 
he  believed  laid  upon  him  by  the  Lord,  that  he 
thus  speaks — "  Moreover,  when  the  Lord  sent  me 
into  the  world,  I  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  all 
men  and  women,  without  any  respect  to  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  small."  There  is  a  fulness  in  this 
sentence  which  strikes  us  at  once  as  we  read  it. 
There  is  the  firm  belief  in  the  call,  and  in  the  re- 
quirement, and  in  its  universal  application.  There 
was  no  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood.  There 
was  the  instant  and  prompt  compliance  with  it; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly of  those  things  which  are  ever  the  lot 
of  the  true  servants  of  God — tribulations. 

From  this  time  George  Fox  was  constant  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
view,  in  respect  to  language,  led  to  its  embodiment 
by  the  new  Society  in  its  code  of  testimonies.  In 
1659,  Thomas  Ellwood,  Milton's  friend  and  secre- 
tary, thus  expresses  himself — "  The  corrupt  and 
unsound  form  of  speaking  in  the  plural  number  to 
a  single  person,  you  to  one  instead  of  thou,  con- 
trary to  the  pure,  plain,  and  simple  language  of 
truth,  thou  to  one,  or  you  to  more  than  one,  which 
bad  always  been  used  by  God  to  men,  and  men  to 
God,  as  well  as  one  to  another,  from  the  oldest 
record  of  time,  till  corrupt  men,  for  corrupt  ends, 
in  later  and  corrupt  times,  to  flatter,  fawn,  and 
work  upon  the  corrupt  nature  in  men,  brought  in 
that  false  and  senseless  way  of  speaking  you  to 
one  ;  which  hath  since  corrupted  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  hath  greatly  debased  the  spirits,  and 
depraved  the  manners  of  men.  This  evil  custom  I 
had  been  as  forward  in  as  others,  and  this  /  was 
now  called  out  of  and  required  to  cease  (from.") 
And  as  a  kind  of  apology,  or  rather  exposition 
for  the  usage,  he  adds — "  We  lay  not  the  stress  of 
our  religion  upon  words ;  yet  we  know  there  is  a 
form  of  sound  words,  and  we  desire  to  keep  to  it. 
.  .  .  .  In  the  best  of  time  and  with  the  best 
of  men,  thou  and  thee,  to  a  single  person,  was  good 
and  inoffensive  language.  But  as  times  grew  bad, 
and  men  worse,  pride  and  flattery  first  put  infe- 
riors upon  paying  a  plural  respect  to  the  single  per- 
son of  every  superior ;  and  superiors  upon  receiv- 
ing and  at  last  requiring  it."  That  Thomas  Ellwood 
had  his  share  of  suffering  for  his  testimony  to  this 
practice,  his  memoirs  abundantly  show. 

In  1660,  George  Fox  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
infant  churches  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
gathering;  and  that  its  universality  might  be  under- 
stood, added  the  following  postscript: — "  Let  this 
be  sent  abroad  that  all  may  read  it  over."  Nor  is 
it  less  applicable  at  this  day  :  its  universality  still 
applies,  and  amid  the  truckling  to  the  world's 
customs,  and  the  tampering  with  the  world's 
pride,  and  the  desire  for  gain,  the  strictures  which 
this  letter  of  George  Fox  contains,  are  as  deserv- 
ing our  attention  now,  if  not  more  so,  than  at  the 
period  they  were  issued.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
with  what  clearness  he  views  every  thing  approach- 
ing to  insincerity  and  untruthfulness,  and  how  dis 


tinctly  he  condemns  all  temporizing  and  expediency. 
That  he  calls  things  by  their  right  names,  though, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  blandly  as  we  do  now, 
might  be  looked  for;  and  true  to  his  convictions, 
we'  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  his  meaning  when  he 
says—"  All  Friends  everywhere  that  are  convinced 
with  Truth  and  profess  it,  and  own  it,  keep  to  the 
single  language  ;  the  good  Spirit,  the  light  of  Jesus 
Christ  leads  to  it ;  and  that  which  goes  from  that 
(good  spirit)  which  doth  not  live  in  it  is  to  be 
judged  ;  and  then  if  man  or  woman  seek  to  get 
gain,  by  speaking  the  improper,  untrue,  and  flatter- 
ing language  of  the  word,  which  is  the  confusion, 
the  Lord  may  take  that  gain  away  from  them. 
For  plural  and  singular  was  the  language  of  God, 
and  of  Christ,  and  of  all  good  men,  and  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles;  but  the  confused  world,  that 
lies  in  confusion,  cannot  endure  it,  who  live  not  in 
the  fear  of  God,  neither  follow  the  example  of  good 
men,  but  are  in  the  double  tongue,  quenching  the 
Spirit,  and  hating  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  single.  And  so  all  Friends,  train  up  your  chil- 
dren in  the  same  singular  and  plural  language ;  it 
is  not  for  you  to  bring  them  out  of  it,  neither  to 
force  nor  command  them  otherwise,  to  please  your 

customers,  nor  to  please  men  And 

so  do  not  lose  that  testimony,  which  slays  the 
world's  honour,  and  do  not  go  into  the  world's 
fashions  and  commands,  nor  force  others  from  that 
which  is  the  language  of  God,  and  Christ,  and 
all  good  men  and  women,  into  that  which  is 
contrary  to  God,  and  Christ,  and  all  good  men 
and  women  :  for  there  must  be,  and  always 
was,  a  distinction  between  one  and  many.  .  I 
.  .  And  therefore  keep  to  the  proper,  sound, 
simple  language.  For  indeed,  I  did  hear  (of) 
some  that  were  troubled  at  their  apprentices 
and  servants,  for  saying  thou  and  thee  to  one,  and 
because  they  would  not  say  the  word  you ;  and 
such  (too)  who  have  known  the  language  from  their 
childhood.  And  therefore  that  selfish,  man-pleas- 
ing, daubing  spirit  must  be  put  down  with  the 
Spirit,  and  condemned  with  the  Light,  else  ye  will 
frequently  be  ridiculous  to  the  world,  and  to  all 
men,  and  they  will  say,  '  Ye  are  not  so  as  ye  were 
at  the  beginning  ;'  and  so  follow  the  customs  of  the 
world,  and  not  the  practice  of  Christ  and  of  all 
good  men.  And  so  this  is  written,  that  all  may 
fear  the  Lord  ;  and  (that)  they  who  have  so  fol- 
lowed the  customs  of  the  world  may  do  so  no  more ; 
and  that  others  may  be  warned  and  not  go  into 
such  things ;  but  mind  the  Truth  and  Spirit  of 
God,  the  Light  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  none  of  the 
free-born  may  lose  their  true  language,  and  speak 
half  the  world's  language,  and  half  of  the  people 
of  God.  For  to  say  to  Friends  thee  and  thou,  and 
to  the  world  you,  that  is  hypocrisy ;  and  therefore 
for  all  hypocrites,  and  hypocrisy,  and  dissembling 
to  be  kept  under  judgment,  for  that  is  dissembling 
with  the  witness  of  God.  For  ye  see,  the  outward 
Jews,  when  they  went  from  the  law  of  God,  in 
process  of  time  spake  half  Hebrew  and  half 
Ashdod.  And  therefore  to  prevent  dissembling 
and  hypocrisy,  keep  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  Light 
of  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  Jews  inward  may  not 
have  a  mixed  language  And  so  let 
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the  Truth  have  its  passage  in  all  things,  and  speak 
true  words  and  not  false,  with  the  Light  ye  will 
see :  who  act  contrary  to  it  will  be  condemned  by 
it.  So  let  FrieDds  be  distinct  from  all  the  world 
in  their  language,  in  their  ways,  in  love,  and  in 
their  conversations." 

Doubtless  George  Fox  and  hisbrethren  the  Early 
Friends — for  all  appear  to  be  very  well  read  in  the 
Scriptures — had  before  them  in  this  matter,  the 
counsel  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  Titus — "  In  all 
things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works  ;  in 
doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity, 
sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned  ;  that  he 
that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  hav 
ing  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you." 

During  the  same  year  we  have  William  Smith, 
in  "  A  Short  Testimony  ou  behalf  of  Truth's  In- 
nocency,"  taking  the  same  ground  as  George  Fox. 
for  the  use  of  the  plain  language,  viz.,  simplicity 
and  truthfulness :  and  so  strongly  do  Early  Friends 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  soundness 
of  the  views  they  had  adopted,  that  it  became  with 
them  a  matter  of  conscience  rigidly  to  carry  them 
out.  Hence  William  Smith  asserts — "  We  dare 
not  speak  any  other  language  but  thou  to  a  single 
person,  knowing  it  is  the  Spirit's  language,  and 
hath  been  from  the  beginning,  and  the  scripture 
declares  no  other."  In  his  work,  "  The  True  Light 
now  shining  in  England,"  he  repeats  this  assertion, 
and  adds,  "  that  which  cannot  receive  it  is  proud 
flesh ;  which  we  cannot  satisfy,  but  speak  truth  to 
every  man,  without  any  respect  to  his  person." 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  conscientiousness 
of  men  thus  taking  up  an  idea,  evidently  so  offen- 
sive to  the  pride  of  man,  and  so  at  variance  with 
the  usages  of  the  worldly  part  of  the  community, 
and  maintaining  their  views  with  such  persistency, 
amid  suffering,  imprisonment,  and  scorn  :  such  firm- 
ness and  faithfulness  command  our  respect,  and 
we  at  once  feel  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  high 
sense  of  duty  towards  God,  and  the  desire  to  stand 
approved  in  the  Divine  sight,  could  have  sustained 
them. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  no  real  trial  to  the  true 
Friend  to  use  the  plain  language — it  is  expected  of 
him — the  world  considers  it  as  synonymous  with 
his  profession,  and  when  he  does  not  use  it,  looks 
upon  him  either  as  a  lukewarm  religionist,  or  as 
altogether  ashamed  of  his  belief,  and  justly  so  ;  but 
in  the  days  of  Early  Friends,  the  very  use  of  such 
a  form  of  speech  was  considered  an  insult,  though, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  frequently  used  in  reply  by 
those  very  individuals,  who  considered  themselves 
insulted  by  its  use  on  the  part  of  Friends.  In  the 
year  1660,  Samuel  Fisher,  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  had  held  "  a  living"  in 
the  lasv  established  church  of  this  country,  put  forth 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  "  plain  language." 
"  Little,"  says  he,  "  as  the  Quakers  do  ultra  tin- 
guam  vtrnaculam  saperc,  and  aslittleDatin  as  they 
understand,  yet  they  both  ken  and  keep  to  the 
proper  idiom  of  the  English  language,  in  using 
that  of  thee  and  thou,  when  they  speak  to  what- 
ever single  person,  without  respect;  but  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  there  is  not  such  a  gross  per- 
verting of  the  second  person  plural,  as  through 
slavish  fear  and  flattery,  and  fawning  pride,  and 
men-pleasing  ambition,  and  affectation,  of  the  hon- 
our from  beneath,  and  respect  to  the  persons  of 
men,  hath  been  brought  into  our  English  nation. 
.  .  .  .  Let  such  as  snuff  at  thou  and  thee, 
from  us,  put  out  the  words  thou  and  thee  in  their 

Bibles,  and  put  in  you  or  ye  And 

in  that  place  where  Paul  saith  to  Agrippa,  '  Dost 
thou  believe,  O  king  Agrippa  ?  yea,  1  know  thou 
believcst,'  to  read'  Dost  ye  believe,  O  king  Agrippa? 


yea,  I  know  you  believest ;'  and  they  will  see  what 
a  palpable  piece  of  nonsense  it  will  amount  to, 
like  to  which  yet  they  utter  and  sound  forth  in 
their  ordinary  locution,  but  feel  it  not.  And  last 
of  all,  if  thou  and  thee  be  not  to  be  used  to  a 
single  person  only,  it  hath  no  place  nor  use  at  all 
in  the  English  tongue,  for  it  cannot  properly  be 
used  when  we  speak  to  more." 

During  the  following  year,  1661,  came  out  the 
work  called  the  Battledore  ;  and  perhaps  I  cannot 
better  describe  its  character  than  in  the  words  of 
George  Fox  himself : — "  While  I  was  prisoner  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  the  book  called  the  Battledore 
came  forth,  which  was  written  to  show  that  in  all 
languages  thou,  and  thee  is  the  proper  and  usual 
form  of  speech  to  a  single  person,  and  you  to  more 
than  one.  This  was  set  forth  in  examples  or  in- 
stances taken  out  of  the  scriptures,  and  out  of  books 
of  instruction  in  about  thirty  different  languages  : 
John  Stubbs  and  Benjamin  Furley  took  great 
pains  in  compiling  it,  which  I  set  them  upon;  and 
some  thii:gs  I  added  to  it.  And  when  it  was  fin- 
ished, some  of  them  were  presented  to  the  king  and 
his  council,  to  the  bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Lon- 
don, to  the  universities  one  a-piece;  and  many 
bought  them.  The  king  said,  'it  was  the  proper 
language  of  all  nations.'  The  bishop  of  Canterbury 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  was  so  at  a 
stand  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  say  of  it.  For 
it  did  so  inform  and  convince  people  that  few  after- 
wards were  so  rugged  towards  us  for  saying  thou 
and  thee  to  a  single  person,  which  before  they 
were  exceeding  fierce  against  us  for.  So  thou  and 
thee  was  a  sore  cut  to  proud  flesh,  and  to  them 
that  sought  self-honour  ;  who  though  they  would 
say  it  to  God  and  Christ,  would  not  endure  to 
have  it  said  to  themselves,  so  that  we  were  often 
beat  and  bruised,  and  sometimes  in  danger  of  our 
lives,  for  using  those  words  to  some  proud  men." 

In  1663,  William  Smith,  in  an  essay  entitled 
The  Work  of  God's  Power  in  Man,  again  reite- 
rates his  assertion  that  you  to  one  is  not  truthful, 
and  this  he  repeats  in  another  essay  called  The 
Child's  Question.  In  1665,  George  Fox,  then  in- 
carcerated in  Scarborough  Castle,  and  the  subject 
of  much  interest  there,  being  visited  by  many  peo- 
ple of  rank  and  station,  thus  speaks — "  There 
come  to  me  another  time  the  widow  of  old  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  with  her  a  great  company,  one  of 
whom  was  a  priest.  The  priest  asked  me  why  wc 
said  thee  and  thou  to  people?  for  he  counted  us 
but  fools  and  idiots  for  speaking  so.  I  asked  him 
whether  those  who  translated  the  scriptures  so,  and 
made  the  grammar  and  accidence,  were  fools  and 
idiots,  seeing  they  translated  the  scriptures  so,  thou 
to  one,  and  you  to  more  than  one,  and  left  it  so  to 
us?  If  they  were  such  fools  and  idiots,  why  had 
not  he,  and  such  as  he,  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  wise  men,  and  could  not  bear  thee  and 
thou  to  a  singular,  altered  thegrammar,  accidence, 
and  bible,  and  put  the  plural  instead  of  singular? 
But  if  they  were  wise  men  who  so  translated  the 
bible,  and  made  the  grammar  and  accidence  so,  I 
wished  him  to  consider  whether  they  were  not 
fools  and  idiots  themselves,  that  did  not  speak  as 
their  grammar  and  bible  taught  them ;  but  were 
offended  with  us,  and  called  us  fools  and  idiots  for 
speaking  so."  So  much  was  the  ground  of  this 
manner  of  speech  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  this 
worthy  elder,  and  so  important  does  he  seem  to 
have  considered  truthfulness  in  its  very  minutest 
form,  that  in  1668  he  again  refers  to  the  subject, 
and  issues  an  epistle  full  of  tender  counsel  respect- 
ing it.  Aud  now  another  Friend  enters  the  arena, 
a  Friend  well  educated  in  the  literature  of  the 
age,  above  the  class,  as  regards  this  world,  from 
whence  sprang  George  Fox  and  his  compeers — one 


who  deserves  to,  and  will,  be  recorded  throughout 
generations  yet  to  come,  as  one  of  the  noblest  de- 
fenders of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen— bold  for  the  Truth,  scrupulously  faithful 
to  his  convictions,  and  unflinching  in  the  avowal 
of  his  belief.  Though  skilful  in  argument,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  he  takes  up  this  question, 
and  in  1668  sends  forth  from  the  press  a  work 
worthy  of  his  name — a  work  at  this  day  highly 
appreciated,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  an  in- 
teresting and  attractive  volume  of  literature — 
William  Penn's  No  Cross  no  Crown.  In  it  the 
subject  of  the  plain  language  is  thus  dealt  with — 
"  There  is  another  piece  of  nonconformity  to  the 
world,  that  renders  us  very  clownish  to  the  breed- 
ing of  it,  and  that  is  thou  for  you,  and  that  with- 
out difference  or  respect  to  persons;  a  thing  that 
to  some  looks  so  rude,  it  cannot  well  go  down  with- 
out derision  or  wrath  Words  of 

themselves  are  but  so  many  marks  set  and  em- 
ployed for  necessary  and  intelligible  mediums  or 
means,  whereby  mankind  may  uuderstandingly  ex- 
press their  minds  and  conceptions  to  each  other, 
from  whence  comes  conversation.  Now,  though 
the  world  be  divided  into  many  nations,  each  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  peculiar  language, 
speech,  or  dialect,  yet  have  they  ever  concurred  in 
the  same  numbers  and  persons,  as  much  of  the 
ground  of  right  speech  If  it  be  im- 
proper or  uncivil  speech,  how  comes  it  that  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  used  in 
schools  and  universities,  have  no  other?  Why 
should  they  not  be  a  rule  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
other  things  ?  .  .  .  but  it  is  neither  im- 
proper nor  uncivil,  but  much  otherwise  ;  because  it 
is  used  in  all  languages,  speeches  and  dialects,  and 
that  throughout  all  ages.  This  is  very  plain,  as 
for  instance  it  was  God's  language  when  he  first 
spoke  to  Adam.  It  is  also  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
Grecian,  Latin  speech,  &c  But  sup- 
posing you  to  be  proper  to  a  prince,  it  will  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  so  to  a  common  person.  For  his 
edict  runs — ;  We  will  and  require,'  because,  per- 
haps, in  conjunction  with  his  council ;  and  there- 
fore you  to  a  private  person  is  an  abuse  of  the 

word  But  some  will  tell  us,  custom 

should  rule  us,  and  that  is  against  us.  But  it  is 
easily  answered,  and  more  truly,  that  although  in 
things  reasonable  or  indifferent,  custom  is  obliging 
or  harmless,  yet  in  things  unreasonable  or  unlaw- 
ful, she  has  no  authority.  For  custom  can  no 
more  change  numbers  than  genders,  nor  yoke  one 
and  you  together,  than  make  man  into  woman,  or 
one  into  a  thousand.  But  if  custom  be  to  con- 
clude us,  'tis  for  us ;  for  as  custom  is  nothing  else 
but  ancient  usage,  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
mankiud,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  through 
all  nations,  against  the  novelty  of  this  confusion, 
viz.,  you  to  one  perso?i.  Let  custom,  which  is  an- 
cient practice  aud  fact,  issue  this  question.  Mis- 
take me  not :  I  know  words  are  nothing,  but  as 
men  give  them  a  value  or  force  by  use  ;  but  then 
if  you  will  discharge  thou,-wA  that  you  must  suc- 
ceed in  its  place,  let  us  have  a  distinguishing  word 
in  the  room  of  you,  to  be  used  in  speaking  to 
many.  But  to  use  the  same  word  to  one  and 
many,  when  there  are  two,  and  that  only  to  please 
a  proud  and  haughty  humour  in  man,  is  not  rea- 
sonable in  our  sense,  which  we  hope  is  christian. 
But  if  thou  to  a  single  person  be  improper  and 
uncivil,  God  himself,  all  the  holy  fathers  and  pro- 
phets, Christ  Jesus,  and  his  apostles,  the  primitive 
saints,  all  languages  througout  the  world,  and  our 
own  law  proceedings,  are  all  guilty,  which,  with 
submission,  were  great  presumption  to  imagine. 
.  .  .  .  Art  thou,  0  man,  greater  than  He 
that  made  thee?    Canst  thou  approach  the  God 
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af  thy  breath,  and  great  Judge  of  thy  life,  with 
'hou  and  thee,  and  when  thou  risest  off  thy  knees, 
scorn  a  christian  for  giving  to  thee,  poor  mushroom 
of  the  earth,  no  better  language  than  thou  hast 
given  to  G-od  just  before?  ....  Wherefore, 
reader,  whether  thou  art  a  night-walking  Nicode- 
mus  or  a  suffering  scribe,  one  that  would  visit  the 
'blessed  Messiah,  but  in  the  dark  customs  of  the 
"?  world,  that  thou  tnightest  pass  undiscerned,  for 
fear  of  bearing  his  reproachful  cross;  or  else  a 
favourer  of  Hainan's  pride,  and  couutest  this  testi- 
mony but  a  foolish  singularity,  I  must  say,  Divine 
love  enjoins  me  to  be  a  messenger  of  Truth  to 
thee,  and  a  faithful  witness  against  the  evil  of  this 
degenerate  world,  as  in  other,  so  in  these  things ; 
in  which  the  spirit  of  vanity  and  of  lies  hath  got 
so  great  a  head  and  lived  so  long  uncontrolled, 
that  it  hath  impudence  enough  to  term  its  dark- 
ness light,  and  to  call  its  evil  offspring  by  the 
names  due  to  a  better  nature,  the  more  easily  to 
deceive  people  into  the  practice  of  them. 

I  do  once  more  entreat  my  readers,  that 
they  would  seriously  weigh  in  themselves,  whether 
it  be  the  spirit  of  the  world,  or  of  the  Father,  that 
is  so  angry  with  our  honest,  plain  and  harmless 
thou  and  t/iee ;  that  so  every  plant  that  God  our 
heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  in  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  may  be  rooted  up." 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1862. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Overland  Telegraph. 

(Concluded  from  page  294.) 

The  country  is  destitute  of  timber  most  of  the 
way ;  but  the  longest  distance  that  posts  had  to  be 
hauled  in  any  one  stretch  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  As  before  stated,  no  submarine  cables 
were  used  at  river  crossings ;  but  the  wire  was  car- 
ried over  sometimes  on  high  masts,  where  common 
poles  did  not  give  sufficient  height.  On  the  high 
mountains,  where  the  snow  accumulates  to  such 
fabulous  depths,  the  posts  are  extra  large,  and  sg 
high  as  to  keep  tbe  wire  above  the  deepest  snow, 
and  so  near  together  that  the  wire  will  not  break 
by  the  snow  and  sleet  that  will  load  upon  it. 

Extra  mule  teams  were  kept  along  with  the  train 
for  carrying  the  men  to  and  from  the  works,  for 
hauling  water  for  the  men  and  animals  on  the  de- 
serts, and  other  necessary  running  about,  and  the 
line  was  completed  as  the  tram  moved  westward. 

The  line  is  worked  by  Morse's  instruments. 
The  cost  of  the  line  will  average  about  $250  per 
mile,  the  whole  cost  not  exceeding  §500,000.  To- 
wards this  the  United  States  Government  pays 
8400,000  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  and  the  State 
of  California  pays  860,000. 

The  section  on  the  California  side  was  built  by 
—  Street  of  California,  and  at  about  the  same 
rate  of  progress,  ten  miles  per  day,  as  this  side. 

The  charge  on  the  Pacific  telegraph  for  a  mes- 
sage of  ten  words,  from  Brownsville,  Missouri,  to 
San  Francisco,  is  three  doilars.  The  charge  for 
ten  words  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  being 
now  about  six  dollars,  (85.95,)  with  the  addition  of 
forty-eight  cents  for  every  additional  word,  the' 
public  are  already  availing  themselves  of  the  line 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  average  number  of 
messages  per  day  sent  over  so  far  is  about  sixty, 
exclusive  of  news  reports  and  government  dis- 
patches, the  latter  amounting  to  an  average  of  four 
messages  a  day. 

The  danger  to  the  line  from  Indian  hostility, 
does  not  seem  so  great  as  has  been  feared.  The 
Indians  have  been  conciliated,  and  some  were  em- 
ployed to  aid  the  regular  force  of  workmen.  One 
tribe  has  now  the  care  of  the  stock  which  was 
used  for  transportation. 

The  whole  continuous  stretch  of  telegraph  wire 


across  this  contiuent,  between  Cape  Race  on  the 
east  and  San  Francisco  on  the  west,  is  about  five 
thousand  miles. 

Its  extremities  comprise  seventy  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, making  a  difference  in  time  of  more  than  four 
and  a  half  hours.  The  agents  at  Cape  Race  might 
send  a  dispatch  forward  at  set  of  sun,  and  the 
news  reach  San  Francisco  while  that  luminary  was 
still  above  the  horizon.  If  a  telegram  were  iustan- 
taneously  sent  over  the  whole  line,  it  would  reach 
San  Fraucisco,  at  a  time,  according  to  the  clocks 
of  that  city,  about  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  at  which  it  left  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  the  clocks  there. 

There  is  now  in  operation  in  California,  about 
two  thousand  miles  of  line,  extending  south  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angelos,  and  north  about 
the  same  distance  to  Yreka,  connecting  every  town 
of  importance  in  the  State.  The  line  will  probably 
be  extended  within  a  year  as  far  north  as  Vancou- 
ver, and  from  thence  —  Collins  proposes  to  carry 
it  along  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  and 
over  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia. 

In  this  proposed  extension,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  expressed  a  great  interest,  and  is  ready 
to  offer  assistance  and  facilities.  It  has,  moreover, 
already  made  considerable  strides  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  telegraphy  across  the  Asiatic 
continent,  a  line  of  telegraphs  being  in  the  process 
of  construction  across  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Omsk, 
which  connecting  Europe  with  Asia,  will  be  ex- 
tended in  1863  to  Isktusk,  and  will  connect  the 
Russian  ports  through  the  sea  of  Japan  and  the 
Amoor.  In  the  following  year,  it  is  expected  that 
an  uninterrupted  telegraphic  communication  will  ex- 
ist between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Pacific.  So  far, 
assuming  that  the  projects  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment will  be  realized,  no  difficulties  seem  to  lie  in 
the  way  of  sending  telegraphic  messages  with  re- 
quisite dispatch  from  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Pacific  Ocean  as  it  passes 
northward  gradually  narrows  itself  till  it  terminates 
in  the  chanuel  which  separates  the  Asiatic  and 
American  continents.  This  channel,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bjhring's  Straits,  is  at  its  narrowest  point 
about  fifty  miles  broad.  Regarding  solely  from  a 
submarine  point  of  view  the  proposed  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  this  would  seem  the  most 
tavourable  point  at  which  to  connect  the  continents. 
The  adjacent  countries,  however,  clad  in  perpetual 
ice,  are  uninhabitable,  and  the  establishment  of 
telegraph  stations,  or  aerial  lines,  (wires  supported 
on  poles,)  across  them  would  be  impracticable.  It 
is  out  of  the  question,  therefore,  to  go  so  far  north. 
At  a  point  further  south,  however,  though  the  dis- 
tance between  the  opposite  coasts  is  as  great  as  that 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  opportunities 
are  presented  eminently  favourable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  telegraphic  communication.  A  range 
of  islands,  called  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  scattered 
over  the  intervening  space.  A  telegraphic  cable, 
it  is  contended,  might  with  ease  be  laid  down  be- 
tween  those  islands  and  the  main  laud  on  either 
side.  Two  modes  presents  themselves  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  The  one  by  making  each  is- 
land as  it  is  in  turn  traversed,  available  tor  the  es- 
tablishment of  aerial  lines,  and  adopting  the  sub- 
marine svstem  only  where  absolutely  necessary, 
namely,  in  connecting  the  several  islands  with  each 
other,  and  the  group  with  the  main  land.  The 
other  consists  in  adopting  the  submarine  system 
throughout,  and  carrying  the  cable  along  the 
coasts  of  the  islands,  instead  of  across  them.  The 
former  plan  is  condemned  as  impracticable,  and  the 
latter  proposed  as  the  safest,  though  most  expensive 
mode  of  proceeding.  From  this  rapid  glance, 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  telegraphic 


communication  with  the  old  world  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  realized  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 


From  "  Youthful  Piety." 

Some  Account  of  Lydia  S.  Rogers. 

(Concluded  from  page  292.) 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  she  had  an  attack 
of  suffocation  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
she  would  survive  the  night,  in  allusion  to  which, 
she  sweetly  remarked,  "  If  I  do  not  there  need  be  no 
bustle — I  believe  all  is  done,  every  thing  is  ready." 
Next  morning  the  state  of  her  mind  was  very 
peaceful  and  heavenly,  and  she  observed,  "  This  is 
a  sweet  morning  to  me, — Praise  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul."  Although  her  weakness  was  great,  and 
much  suffering  consequent  on  the  disease,  yet  her 
mind  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
heavenly  things,  as  scarcely  to  have  any  sense  of 
suffering.  At  her  request  the  family  were  col- 
lected, and  after  a  time  of  solemn  waiting  in  si- 
lence,  she  addressed  them  in  earnest  entreaty  to 
close  in  with  the  offers  of  divine  mercy  and  not  put 
off  the  period  of  submission,  testifying  from  her  own 
experience,  that  the  Lord  is  not  an  hard  master, 
requiring  more  than  he  enables  to  perform. 

On  the  26th,  her  mind  appeared  much  exer- 
cised, and  often  engaged  in  prayer.  She  re- 
marked that  she  could  not  communicate  anything 
to  those  around  her,  unless  her  dear  Father  gave 
it  to  her ;  adding,  "  Remember  Joshua's  army 
compassed  the  city  seven  times  before  they  were 
commanded  to  shout.  If  I  dared  to  speak  of  my- 
self I  should  say  a  great  deal,  for  I  am  earnest 
for  your  help."  The  next  day  she  saw  many  of 
her  friends  :  great  was  the  exercise  she  underwent 
on  their  account,  and  deep  her  sense  of  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  sin,  under  which  impressions 
her  mouth  was  opened  in  a  wonderful  and  affecting 
manner  to  speak  to  the  states  of  those  who  came 
into  her  room. 

A  few  days  previous  to  her  dissolution  her  suf- 
ferings became  extreme,  and  though  mercifully 
strengthened  to  endure  them  with  much  patience 
and  resignation,  she  said,  "  I  hope  my  patience 
will  hold  out — I  fear  I  do  not  bear  trial  as  I 
ought — It  is  not  my  wish  to  be  relieved  from  suf- 
fering, but  to  bear  it  to  the  honour  of  my  Lord  : 
if  he  saw  meet  he  could  relieve  me — I  only  desire 
what  will  tend  most  to  his  glory."  She  seemed 
afraid  that  her  friends  paid  too  much  attention  to 
her  wants,  often  saying,  "  You  are  all  taken  up 
with  me — I  wish  some  poor  neglected  one  could 
have  part  of  what  I  receive;"  and  on  one  of  her 
visiters  remarking  that  she  was  comfortably  situ- 
ated, she  answered,  "  Yes — I  have  every  earthly 
comfort,  but  that  will  not  satisfy  the  soul." 

One  of  her  dresses  which  had  ruffles  on  the 
sleeves  being  put  upon  her,  the  sight  of  them 
seemed  to  affect  her ;  she  desired  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors to  be  brought,  and  had  them  cut  off,  saying, 
"  O  ;  these  ruffles  illy  become  djing  hands."  She 
also  requested  to  have  some  ornamental  articles  of 
her  dress  burnt,  observing,  "  They  will  be  useful  to 
no  one — finery  is  indeed  a  great  burden." 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  second  month, 
she  had  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  read  to 
her,  which  had  been  her  daily  practice  for  some 
time  previous.  Her  weakness  rapidly  increased  ; 
it  was  evident  that  the  solemn  change  was  near, 
and  the  family  were  collected  around  her  dying 
bed.  To  her  husband  she  said,  "  The  dear  Savi- 
our is  the  way — he  is  the  door — knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened — all  that  will  come  may  come."  She 
took  a  most  affectionate  and  impressive  leave  of 
her  family,  sajing,  "  Farewell,  farewell — love  to 
all.  The  horses  are  come — the  chariot  of  Israel 
to  carry  mc  home.    Take  me  to  thyself,  if  thou 
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hast  purified  me.  Happy — happy — happy!  0, 
praise  him — he  is  a  God  of  love.  These  light  af- 
flictions which  are  but  for  a  moment,  will  work 
out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory." 

She  called  one  in  the  room  to  her,  and  gave 
her  sweet  counsel,  enjoining  upon  her  to  let  the 
Lord  have  the  first  place  in  her  affections,  saying, 
"Love  him  first — him  last — and  through  all — then 
all  will  go  well."  Presently  after,  as  if  all  the  en- 
ergies of  her  dying  frame  were  summoned  to  the 
effort,  she  broke  forth  in  a  loud  voice,  urging  on 
those  present  the  necessity  of  bowing  to  the  cross 
of  Christ :  "  The  dear  Saviour,"  said  she,  "  hung 
nailed  to  the  tree,  bleeding  for  us — for  our  sins;" 
and  afterwards,  "It  is  hard  work  to  die — but  the 
sting  of  death  is  gone — thanks  be  to  God — he  hath 
given  me  the  victory — 0,  help  me  to  praise  the 
Lord." 

Thus,  with  an  hymn  of  praise  on  her  expiring 
lips,  this  dear  young  woman  ceased  to  breathe  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Second  month,  1835, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her  ransomed 
spirit,  we  joyfully  believe,  was  received  into  the 
mansion  prepared  for  it  by  Him  who  had  so  mar- 
vellously redeemed  her  unto  Himself,  and  is  now 
one  of  that  happy  company  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  L;unb,  with  the  unceasing 
anthem  of  "  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  to 
Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
forever." 

May  this  memorable  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life  and  of  all  temporal  enjoyments;  of  the  ador- 
able mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  the  sincere 
penitent ;  and  of  the  power  of  his  blessed  spirit  in 
purifying  the  soul,  weaning  it  from  earthly  attach- 
ments, filling  it  with  the  pure  and  precious  conso- 
lations of  the  gospel,  and  conferring  on  it  a  hope 
full  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  encourage 
others  to  yield  in  unreserved  obedience  to  the 
early  visitations  of  heavenly  love;  that  thus  living 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  they  may  experience 
preservation  from  the  snares  which  beset  the  paths 
of  youth ;  know  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus  to  be 
their  safe  guide  through  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  the  present  changeful  life,  and  in  the  awful 
close  have  a  well-grounded  hope  of  admission  into 
the  mansions  of  eternal  glory. 

Diversities  of  Taste. 

The  diversity  prevailing  in  different  nations,  in 
reference  to  articles  of  food,  seems  to  confirm  in 
its  literal  sense  the  proverbial  saying,  that  "  One 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  Many  an 
article  of  food,  which  is  in  high  esteem  in  one 
country,  is  regarded  in  others  with  abhorence, 
which  even  famine  can  hardly  surmount. 

One  of  our  ioreigu  exchanges  contaius  an  inter- 
esting article  on  this  subject,  a  part  of  which  we 
condense  for  our  readers  : 

In  the  Shetland  Islands  it  is  said  that  crabs  and 
lobsters  abound,  which  the  people  icatch  for  the 
London  market,  hut  refuse  to  eat  even  when  half 
starved. 

Eels,  which  are  abundant  and  of  good  quality 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  also  in 
Scotlaud,  are  regarded  by  the  people  there  with 
as  much  disgust  as  snakes. 

Scallops,  which  are  reckoned  a  dainty  in  Ireland, 
arc  hardly  ever  eaten  in  England ;  and  although 
they  arc  abundant  on  mauy  of  the  coasts,  few  of 
the  English  have  any  idea  that  they  are  eatable. 

Cockchafers  are  candied,  and  served  up  with 
other  confectionery  by  the  Italians. 

The  hedge-hog  no  one  thinks  of  eating  iu  Eng- 
land, except  the  gypsies,  and  some  who  have 
joined  them,  and  who  report  that  it  is  better  than 
rabbit. 


The  sailors  in  the  English  and  Dutch  whaleships 
do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  whale  ;  but  those  in  the 
French  whalers  (with  their  well-known  skill  in 
cookery,)  are  said  to  make  a  palatable  dish  of  it. 

By  almost  all  the  lower  classes  in  England,  veni- 
son and  game  of  all  kinds  are  held  in  abhorrence, 
and  so  are  fresh  figs. 

By  the  Australian  savages,  frogs,  snakes,  large 
moths  and  grubs,  picked  out  from  the  wood — all 
of  which  the  English  settlers  turn  from  with  dis- 
gust— are  esteemed  as  dainties;  but  they  are 
shocked  at  our  eating  oysters. 

Milk,  as  an  article  of  food,  (except  for  sucking 
babies,)  is  loathed  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
Goats  have  been  introduced  into  several  of  the  is- 
lands ;  but  the  people  deride  the  settlers  with  using 
their  milk,  and  ask  them  why  they  do  not  milk 
their  sows.  On  the  other  side,  dogs  and  rats  are 
favourite  articles  of  food  with  them. 

These  last,  as  is  well  known,  are  often  eaten  by 
the  Chinese  ;  who  also  eat  salted  earth-worms  and  a 
kind  of  sea-lug,  which  most  Europeans  will  turn 
from  with  disgust. 

In  the  narrative  of  Anson's  voyage  is  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  prejudice  of  the  South  Americans, 
(both  Creoles  and  Indians,)  against  turtle  as  poi- 
sonous. The  prisoners  captured  on  the  prize  ship 
warned  the  sailors  against  eating  it,  and  for  some 
time  lived  on  bad  ship-beef;  but  seeing  our  men 
thrive  on  the  turtle,  they  began  to  eat  it — at  first 
sparingly,  and  at  length  heartily.  And  when  set 
ashore  and  liberated,  they  declared  they  blest  the 
day  of  their  capture  which  had  introduced  to  them 
a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  and  delicious  food. 

Horseflesh,  which  most  Europeans  would  refuse 
to  eat,  except  in  great  extremity,  is  preferred  by 
the  Tartars  to  all  other ;  and  the  flesh  of  a  wild 
ass's  colt  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans. 

As  for  pork,  it  is  on  religious  grounds  that  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  abstain  from  it,  as  the  Hindoos 
do  from  beef.  But  the  Christians  of  the  East  seem 
to  have  nearly  an  equal  aversion  to  it;  and  the 
like  prevailed  till  lately  in  Scotland. 

The  large  shell  snail,  called  escargot,  was  a  fa- 
vourite dainty  with  the  ancient  Romans,  and  still 
is  so  in  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Europe,  though 
most  Englishmen  would  be  half  starved  before  they 
would  eat  it. 

In  Vienna,  the  large  wood-ants  are  served  up 
and  eaten  alive. 

Small  land  crabs  are  eaten  alive  in  China. 

The  iguana,  a  large  species  of  lizard,  is  reckoned 
a  great  dainty  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  monkey  and  alligator  are  eateu  both  in 
Africa  and  South  America ;  and  some  travellers, 
who  have  overcome  their  prejudices,  pronounce 
them  to  be  very  good  eating.  A  large  crocodile, 
or  alligator,  is  said  to  have  a  strong  musky  flavour, 
but.  a  young  one  tastes  much  like  a  skate. 

Even  when  the  same  substances  are  eaten  in 
different  countries,  there  is  often  a  strange  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  preparing  them.  Both  we 
and  the  Islanders  use  butter,  but  they  store  it  up 
without  salt  till  it  is  rancid  and  sour. 

Maize,  (the  Indian  corn  of  this  country,)  has 
beeu  introduced  into  New  Zealand  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  people  cultivate  and  highly  esteem 
it.  But  their  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  Europeans 
most  disgustiug.  They  i-teep  it  iu  water  till  it  is 
putrid,  and  then  make  it  into  a  kind  of  a  porridge, 
which  emits  a  mostintolcrablcstcnch. — Late  Paper. 


Perfect  Sanctijication. — When  the  mind  thinks 
nothing,  when  the  soul  covets  nothing,  and  the 
body  acteth  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God,  this  is  perfect  sanctjfication. 


"  They  Say." — We  shall  not  attempt,  for  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  succeed,  to  portray  the  deformi- 
ties of  a  character  so  repulsive  as  the  "  They  Say" 
of  society.  The  reputations  of  men  and  women,  good 
and  bad,  old  and  young,  are  alike  withered  by  its 
blighting  influence.  "  They  say"  is  a  convenient 
mask  for  the  slanderer,  from  behind  which  to  emit 
the  foulest  libels,  the  most  scandalous  rumors,  and 
vilest  insinuations.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
thoughtless  persons  there  are  to  seize  the  petty 
scandal  or  malicious  insinuation,  and  give  it  cur- 
rency, without  pausing  to  consider  its  probability, 
or  the  consequences  of  promoting  its  circulation. 
"  They  say"  is  a  demon  who  spreads  a  moral 
malaria  that  invades  every  circle,  destroys  the 
peace  of  families,  blasts  reputation,  sows  discord, 
engenders  strife  and  heart-burnings,  withers  friend- 
ship, poisons  the  fountain  of  love,  and  even  dese- 
crates the  altar.  The  habit  of  repeating  its  utter- 
ances grows  apace  with  the  least  indulgence,  and 
produces  results  of  the  most  painful  character. 

How  many  feelings  and  affections  are  sorely 
lacerated,  and  that  not  for  the  time  only  ;  but  how 
often  do  the  slanders  thus  germinated  live  to  injure 
the  good  name  and  fame  of  many  for  years  after. 
Who  has  escaped  its  baneful  influence  ?  How  many 
can  trace  their  most  poignant  sorrow  to  some 
heartless  utterance,  exaggerated  by  repetition,  and 
to  be  traced  iu  its  origin  only  to  the  ubiquitous 
"  They  say."  This  fiend  is  ever  busy  scarring  the 
reputation,  magnifying  the  frailties,  and  torturing 
the  most  innocent  conduct  and  actions  of  men. 
Private  reputation  is  a  priceless  jewel,  and  we 
envy  no  man's  or  woman's  heart  who  will  lightly 
trifle  with  it  by  heeding  or  giving  currency  to 
"They  say"  rumors,  affecting  the  character  of  a 
neighbour.  How  much  more  wicked  is  it  when  it 
assails  the  absent,  who  cannot  meet  its  accusations, 
but  must  suffer  without  the  opportunity  to  repel  it, 
it  may  be,  until  too  late  to  avert  the  evil  it  has  en- 
tailed. It  is  a  very  safe  rule,  when  you  have  noth- 
ing good  to  say  about  your  neighbour  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  Above  all,  let  the  "  unruly  member" 
be  stilled  against  the  utterance  of  "  They  say" 
rumors. 


Hie  Liberty  that  Leads  into  Bondage. — Let 
not  any  deceive  and  hurt  themselves  with  a  false 
plea,  saying,  I  will  be  left  to  my  liberty,  I  have 
freedom  to  do,  go,  or  wear  so  and  so,  and  religion 
stands  not  in  clothes,  &c,  for  that  liberty  which 
the  worldly  spirit  leads  into  is  not  indeed  the  true 
liberty,  but  is  a  false  and  feigned  liberty,  which 
leads  into  true  and  real  bondage.  Aud  though 
religion  stands  not  simply  in  clothes,  yet  true  re- 
ligion stands  in  that  which  sets  a  bound  and  limit 
to  the  miud  with  respect  to  clothes  as  well  as  other 
things.  So  that  when  there  is  a  running  out  into 
excess  and  vanity  in  apparel,  that  is  a  certain  in- 
dication and  token,  that  the  mind  is  got  loose,  and 
hath  cast  off  the  yoke,  and  is  broken  away  from 
its  due  subjection  to  that  Divine  power,  in  which 
true  religion  stands. — Job  Scott. 


Keep  in  the  Cross. —  Dwell  in  the  pure  wisdom, 
aud  it  will  teach  you  what  to  do  in  all  things. 
Walk  in  the  light  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  of 
stumbling  and  falling  :  but  being  disobedient  to 
the  light,  then  there  is  stumbling  and  falling  down. 
Every  one  mind  your  own  condition  and  your 
growth  daily  :  press  forward  in  the  straight  way, 
and  so  be  kept  in  the  cross,  that  keeps  humble  aud 
lowly  : — and  being  kept  in  the  cross,  it  will  bring 
you  to  lay  aside  every  weight  and  burden,  and  to 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  you ; 
that  you  may  so  run  as  to  obtain  the  crown. — 
Richard  Farnsworth. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Insects:  Their  Feet. 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 

I  have  here  inclosed  a  small  window-fly  in  the 
live-box  of  the  microscope,  that  you  may  examine 
the  structure  of  its  feet  as  it  presses  them  against 
the  glass  cover;  and  thus  not  only  get  a  glimpse  of 
an  exquisitely  formed  structure,  but  acquire  some 
correct  ideas  on  the  question  of  how  a  fly  is  ena- 
bled to  defy  all  the  laws  of  physics,  and  to  walk 
jauntily  about  on  the  under  surface  of  polished 
bodies,  such  as  glass,  without  falliug,  or  apparently 
the  fear  of  falling.  And  a  personal  examination 
is  the  more  desirable  because  of  the  hasty  and  er- 
roneous notions  that  have  been  promulgated  on 
the  matter,  and  that  are  constantly  disseminated 
by  a  herd  of  popular  compilers,  who  profess  to 
teach  science  by  gathering  up  and  retailing  the 
opinions  of  others,  often  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  whether  what  they  are  reporting  is  true 
or  false. 

The  customary  explanation  has  been  that  given 
by  Derham  in  his  "  Physico-theology ;"  that  "  di- 
vers flies  and  other  insects,  besides  their  sharp- 
hooked  nails,  have  also  skinny  palms  to  their  feet, 
to  enable  them  to  stick  to  glass  and  other  smooth 
bodies,  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
after  the  manner  as  I  have  seen  boys  carry  heavy 
stones,with  only  a  wet  piece  of  leather  clapped  on 
the  top  of  a  stone."  Bingley,  citing  this  opinion, 
adds  that  they  are  able  easily  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  air  "  in  warm  weather,  when  they 
are  brisk  and  alert ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  this  resistance  becomes  too  mighty  for  their  di- 
minished strength  ;  and  we  see  flies  labouring  along, 
and  lugging  their  feet  on  windows  as  if  they  stuck 
fast  to  the  glass:  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  can  draw  one  foot  after  another,  and  disen- 
gage their  hollow  cups  from  the  slippery  surface." 

But  long  ago  another  solution  was  proposed  :  for 
Hooke,  one  of  the  earliest  of  microscopic  observer^ 
described  the  two  palms,  pattens,  or  soles  (as  he 
calls  the  pulvilli,)  as  "  beset  underneath  with  small 
bristles  or  tenters,  like  the  wire  teeth  of  a  card  for 
working  wool,  which,  having  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  claws,  and  both  pulling  different  ways,  if 
there  be  any  irregularity  or  yielding  in  the  surface 
of  a  body,  enable  the  fly  to  suspend  itself  very 
firmly."  He  supposed  that  the  most  perfectly  pol- 
ished glass  presented  such  irregularities,  and  that 
it  was  moreover  always  covered  with  a  "  smoky 
tarnish,"  into  which  the  hairs  of  the  foot  pene- 
trated. 

The  "  smoky  tarnish"  is  altogether  gratuitous, 
and  Blackwall  has  exploded  the  idea  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  for  he  found  that  flies  could  walk 
up  the  interior  of  the  exhaused  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump.  He  had  explained  their  ability  to  climb  up 
vertical  polished  bodies  by  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  minute  hairs  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
palms :  but  further  experiments  having  showed 
him  that  flies  cannot  walk  up  glass  which  is  made 
moist  by  breathing  on  it,  or  which  is  thinly  coated 
with  oil  or  flour,  be  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  hairs  are  in  fact  tubular,  and  excrete  a  viscid 
fluid,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to  dry  pol- 
ished surfaces ;  and  on  close  inspection  with  au 
adequate  magnifying  power,  he  was  always  able 
to  discover  traces  ol  this  adhesive  material  on  the 
track  on  glass,  both  of  flies  and  various  other  in- 
sects furnished  with  pulvilli,  and  of  those  spiders 
which  possess  a  similar  faculty. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  Kirby  and  Spence's 
"Introduction  to  Entomology,"  Kirby  had  adopted 
the  suctorial  hypothesis.  But  in  a  late  one  he 
made  an  allusion  to  Blackwall's  opinion,  and  ad- 
ded the  following  interesting  note  :  — 


<;Ou  repeating  Blackwall's  experiments,  I  found, 
just  as  he  states,  that  when  a  pane  of  glass  of 
a  window  was  slightly  moistened  by  breathing 
on  it,  or  dusted  with  flour,  bluebottle-flies,  the 
common  house-flies,  and  the  common  bee-fly  (Eri- 
stalis  tenax)  all  slipped  down  again  the  instant 
they  attempted  to  walk  up  these  portions  of  the 
glass;  and  I  moreover  remarked  that  each  time 
after  thus  slipping  down,  they  immediately  began 
to  rub  first  the  two  fore  tarsi,  and  then  the  two 
hind  tarsi,  together,  as  flies  are  so  often  seen  to  do, 
and  continued  this  operation  for  some  moments 
before  they  attempted  again  to  walk.  This  last 
fact  struck  me  very  forcibly,  as  appearing  to  give 
an  importance  to  these  habitual  procedures  of  flies 
that  has  not  hitherto,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  been 
attached  to  them.  These  movements  I  had  always 
regarded  as  meant  to  remove  any  particle  of  dust 
from  the  legs,  but  simply  as  an  affair  of  instinctive 
cleanliness,  like  that  of  the  cat  when  she  licks  her- 
self, and  not  as  serving  any  more  important  object; 
and  such  entomological  friends  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  tell  me  that  their  view 
of  the  matter  was  precisely  the  same;  nor  does 
Blackwall  appear  to  have  seen  it  in  a  different 
light,  since,  though  so  strongly  bearing  on  his  ex- 
planation of  the  way  in  which  flies  mount  smooth 
vertical  surfaces,  he  never  at  all  refers  to  it.  Yet, 
from  the  absolute  necessity  which  the  flies  on  which 
I  experimented  appeared  to  feel  of  cleaning  their 
pulvilli  immediately  after  being  wetted  or  clogged 
with  flour,  however  frequently  this  occurred,  there 
certainly  seems  ground  for  supposing  that  their 
usual  and  frequent  operation  for  effecting  this  by 
rubbing  their  tarsi  together  is  by  no  means  one  of 
mere  cleanliness  or  amusement,  but  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  their  economy,  essentially  necessary, 
for  keeping  their  pulvilli  in  a  fit  state  for  climbing 
up  smooth  vertical  substances  by  constantly  re- 
moving from  them  all  moisture,  and  still  more,  all 
dust  which  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  collect. 
In  this  operation  the  two  fore  and  two  hind  tarsi 
are  respectively  rubbed  together  for  their  whole 
length,  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  inten- 
tion is  to  remove  impurities  from  the  entire  tarsi ; 
but  this  I  am  persuaded  is  not  usually  the  object, 
which  is  simply  that  of  cleaning  the  under  side  of 
the  pulvilli  by  rubbing  them  backward  and  for- 
ward along  the  whole  surface  of  the  hairs  with 
which  the  tarsi  are  clothed,  and  which  seem  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  brush  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  hairs  of  the 
tarsi  are  filled  with  dust  throughout,  the  operation 
of  rubbing  them  together  is  intended  to  cleanse 
these  hairs ;  because,  without  these  brushes  were 
themselves  clean,  they  could  not  act  upon  the  hairs 
of  the  under  side  of  the  pulvilli.  Of  this  I  wit- 
nessed an  interesting  instance  in  an  Eristalis  te- 
nax, which  by  walking  on  a  surface  dusted  with 
flour  had  the  hairs  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tarsi, 
as  well  as  the  pulvilli,  thus  clogged  with  it.  After 
slipping  down  from  the  painted  surface  of  the 
window-frame,  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to 
climb,  she  seemed  sensible  that  before  the  pulvilli 
could  be  brushed  it  was  requisite  that  the  brushes 
themselves  should  be  clean,  and  full  two  minutes 


required  for  an  especial  purpose,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions,  as  before  observed,  the  object  in  rubbing 
the  tarsi  together  is  not  to  clean  them,  but  the 
pulvilli,  for  which  they  serve  as  brushes.  Besides 
rubbing  the  tarsi  together,  flies  are  often  seen, 
while  thus  employed,  to  pass  the  two  fore  tarsi  and 
tibise  with  sudden  jerks  over  the  back  of  the  head 
and  eyes,  and  the  two  hind  tarsi  and  tibiae  over 
and  under  the  wings,  and  especially  over  their 
outer  margins,  and  occasionally  also  over  the  back 
of  the  abdomen.  That  one  object  of  these  opera- 
tions is  often  to  clean  these  parts  from  dust,  I 
have  do  doubt,  as  on  powdering  the  flies  with  flour 
they  thus  employ  themselves,  sometimes  for  ten 
minutes,  in  detaching  every  part  of  it  from  their 
eyes,  wings  and  abdomen ;  but  I  am  also  inclined 
to  believe  that,  in  general,  when  this  passing  of 
the  legs  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  wiugs  takes  place  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  rubbing  of  the  tarsi  together,  as  it  usually 
does,  that  the  object  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  entire  cleansing  of  the  tarsal  brushes 
(for  which  the  row  of  strong  hairs  visible  under  a 
lense  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  wings  seems 
well  adapted,)  so  that  they  may  act  more  per- 
fectly on  the  pulvilli.  Here,  too,  it  should  be 
noticed,  in  proof  of  the  importance  of  all  the  pul- 
villi being  kept  clean,  that  as  the  tarsi  of  the  two 
middle  legs  cannot  be  applied  to  each  other,  flies 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  one  of  these 
tarsi  and  its  pulvilli,  sometimes  between  the  two 
fore  tarsi,  and  at  other  times  between  the  two  hind 
ones. 

"  Though  the  above  observations,  hastily  made 
ou  the  spur  of  the  occasion  since  beginning  this 
note,  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  the  pulvilli 
of  flies  and  of  some  other  insects  should  be  kept 
free  from  moisture  and  dust  to  enable  them  to  as- 
cend vertical  polished  surfaces,  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
precise  way  in  which  these  pulvilli,  and  those  of 
insects  generally,  act  in  affecting  a  similar  mode  of 
progression  ;  and  my  main  reasou  for  here  giving 
these  slight  hints  is  the  hope  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  entomological  and  microscopical  observers 
to  a  field  evidently,  as  yet,  so  imperfectly  explored." 

In  the  foot  of  the  fly  under  our  own  observation 
you  may  see  how  well  the  joints  of  the  tarsus  are 
covered  with  hairs,  or  rather  stiff  pointed  spines, 
of  various  dimensions  and  distances  apart,  and 
hence  how  suitable  these  are  for  acting  the  part 
of  combs  to  cleanse  the  palms.  But  these  last  are 
the  organs  that  most  claim  and  deserve  our  ex- 
amination. In  the  specimen  of  the  little  Musca 
that  I  have  imprisoned,  the  last  tarsal  joint  is  ter- 
minated by  two  strong  divergent  hooks  which  are 
themselves  well  clothed  with  spines,  and  by  two 
membranous  flaps  or  palms  beneath  them.  These 
are  nearly  oval  in  outline,  though  in  some  species 
they  are  nearly  square,  or  triangular,  and  in  some 
of  a  very  irregular  shape.  They  are  thin,  mem- 
branous, and  transparent. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  palm,  on  which  we 
are  now  looking,  is  divided  into  a  vast  number  of 
lozenge-shaped  areas,  which  appear  to  be  scales 
overlapping  each  other,  or  they  may  be  divided 


were  employed  to  make  them  so  by  stretching  out  merely  by  depressed  lines.    From  the  centre  of 


her  trunk,  and  passing  them  repeatedly  along  its 
sides,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  moistening  the 
flour  and  causing  its  grains  to  adhere ;  for  after 
this  operation,  on  rubbing  her  tarsi  together,  which 
she  next  proceeded  to  do,  I  saw  distinct  little 
pellets  of  flour  fall  down.  A  process  almost  ex- 
actly similar  I  have  always  seen  used  by  bluebottle- 
flies  and  common-house  flies  which  had  their  tarsi 
clogged  with  flour  by  walking  over  it,  or  by  hav- 
ing it  dusted  over  them  ;  but  these  manoeuvres  are 


each  area  proceeds  a  very  slender,  soft,  and  flexi- 
ble pellucid  filament,  which  reaches  downwards  to 
the  surface  on  which  the  fly  is  walking,  and  is  there 
slightly  hooked  and  enlarged  into  a  minute  fleshy 
bulb.  Those  from  the  areas  near  and  at  the  mar- 
gins of  the  palms  more  and  more  arch  outwards, 
so  that  the  space  covered  by  the  bulbs  of  the  fila- 
ments is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
palm  itself. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  bulbous  extremities  of 
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those  soft  filaments  are  the  organs  of  adhesion. 
We  notice  how  they  drag  and  hold,  as  the  fly 
draws  its  foot  from  its  place,  and  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  adhesion  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  secretion  poured  out  in  minute  quantities 
trom  these  fleshy  tips.  When  the  foot  is  suddenly 
removed,  we  may  often  see  a  number  of  tiny  par- 
ticles of  fluid  lett  on  the  glass  where  the  filaments 
had  been  in  contact  with  it:  but  I  do  not  build 
conclusively  on  this  appearance,  because  the  fly, 
having  been  confined  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  this  nearly  tight  glass  cell,  has  doubtless  exhaled 
some  moisture,  which  has  condensed  on  the  glass ; 
and  the  specks  we  see  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
filaments  of  tLe  palms  having  become  wet  by  re- 
peatedly brushing  the  moist  surface.  —  Hep- 
worth,  however,  asserts  that  a  fluid  is  poured  out 
from  these  filaments,  and  is  deposited  on  the  glass, 
when  the  fly  is  vigorous,  with  great  regularity.  He 
says  that  "  when  in  a  partially  dormant  state,  the 
insect  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  give  out  this 
secretion,  though  it  can  still  attach  itself:  indeed, 
this  fluid  is  not  essential  for  that  purpose."  It  is 
asserted  that  the  speckled  pattern  of  fluid  left  on 
the  glass  by  the  fly's  footsteps  remains  (if  breathed 
on,)  when  the  moisture  is  evaporated  ;  and  hence 
it  is  presumed  to  be  of  an  oily  nature. 

In  some,  beetles  the  joints  of  the  foot  are  fur- 
nished with  similar  appendages.  I  shall  now 
show  you  the  fore-foot  of  a  well-known  insect, 
called  by  children  the  Bloody-nose  Beetle  ( Timar- 
cha  tenebricosa,)  a  heavy  bodied  fellow,  of  a  blue- 
black  colour,  abundant  in  spring  and  summer  on 
hedge  banks.  You  have  doubtless  often  observed 
it,  and  have  been  amused,  perhaps,  at  seeing  the 
drop  of  clear  scarlet  fluid  which  exudes  from  its 
mouth  when  touched. 

The  feet  in  this  species  are  broad  and  well  de- 
veloped. You  may  see  with  the  naked  eye,  on 
turning  it  up,  that  its  dilated  joints  are  covered  on 
the  under  surface  with  a  velvety  cushion  of  a  rus- 
ty-brown colour ;  and  here,  under  a  low  power  of 
the  microscope  with  the  Lieberkuhn,  you  can  re- 
solve the  nature  of  the  velvet. 

The  foot,  or  tarsus  as  it  is  technically  called,  is 
composed  of  four  very  distinct  pieces  ;  of  which  the 
first  is  semicircular,  the  second  crescent-shaped, 
the  third  heart-shaped,  and  the  lourth  nearly  oval. 
The  last  is  rounded  ou  all  sides,  has  no  cushioned 
sole,  and  carries  two  stout  hooks.  The  first  three 
are  fiat  or  even,  hollowed  beneath  into  soles,  some- 
thing like  the  hoot  of  a  horse,  and  the  whole  inte- 
rior bristles  with  close-set  minute  points,  the  tips  of 
which  terminate  at  the  same  level  and  form  a  vel- 
vety surface.  Now  these  points  are  the  whitish 
bulbous  extremities  exactly  answerable  to  those  of 
the  palms  of  the  fly,  and  doubtless  they  answer  the 
very  same  purpose.  Only  here  they  are  set  in  far 
closer  array  and  are  a  hundred  tunes  more  nu- 
merous ;  whence  we  may  reasonably  presume  a 
higher  power  of  adhesion  to  be  possessed  by  the 
beetle.  The  structure  is  best  seen  in  the  male, 
which  way  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  by  its  broader  feet. 

C'l'u  bo  couiinuvd.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Trust  in  the  Lord. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not 
to  lliine  own  understanding. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths.    Protf.  3  chap.,  5  &  (J  ver. 

Trust  in  trim  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pour  out  your 
heart  before  him  :  liod  is  a  reluge  lor  us.    Pe,  lxii.  8. 

Here  is  a  place  of  refuge  lor  all  the  Lord's 
children,  however  tried  and  tribulated  their  path 
way  be.  There  is  safety  in  committing  our  cause 
to  Him  who  was  never  foiled  in  battle,  humbly 


trusting  to  his  government  and  guidance,  and  pour- 
ing out  the  heart  before  him.  The  psalmist  knew 
from  experience  that  it  was  good  to  trust  in  him  at 
all  times ;  and  Solomon  with  all  his  great  wisdom 
simply  recommends  to  trust  in  the  Lord  with  the 
whole  heart,  and  to  lean  not  to  the  human  under- 
standing. 

When  the  wisdom  of  man  is  laid  low.,  and  the 
Lord  is  trusted  in  with  the  whole  heart,  then  will 
he  manifest  his  great  power  for  the  help  of  his 
people,  and  the  government  will  be  felt  to  rest 
upon  his  shoulders,  "  And  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David,  to  order  it,  and 
to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from 
henceforth  even  forever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  will  perlorm  this."    Isa.  ix.  6,  7. 

We  have  many  encouraging  instances  in  the 
history  of  our  religious  Society,  of  the  immediate 
assistance  and  manifestation  of  Divine  Power  to 
enable  its  faithful  members  to  support  the  Lord's 
cause  through  great  opposition.  There  were  those 
brought  into  the  society  in  its  early  days,  who 
were  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  age ;  but  they 
found  they  must  lay  all  their  attainments  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  become  fools  that  they  might 
be  made  truly  wise.  Many  instances  we  have  re- 
corded of  the  unlettered  and  unlearned,  who  being 
taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  were  able  to  refute 
all  the  arguments  of  their  learned  opponents,  to 
maintain  their  Master's  cause  in  the  face  of  their 
opposers,  and  to  come  off  victorious  from  those 
battles.  And  why?  seeing  they  were  of  the  un- 
learned as  to  human  acquirements; — because  their 
Captain  whom  they  followed,  was  never  foiled  in 
battle,  and  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not 
the  carnal  weapons  of  human  wisdom,  but  spiritual ; 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  the 
strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan.  These  are  the  wea- 
pons of  the  christian's  warfare,  now  as  then.  May 
the  Lord  increase  the  number  at  this  day  of  those 
who  wield  them. 

The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God  ;  neither  will  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
the  creature,  as  experience  proves  most  sadly,  but 
raiher  tends  to  confusion,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sensible  evidences  of  the  heavenly  Father's 
love.  He  who  was  with  our  forefathers  in  the 
Truth,  and  with  his  people  in  all  generations,  sus- 
taining them  of  his  mercy  and  upholding  them  by 
his  power,  because  they  trusted  in  him,  is  alone 
able  to  preserve  us  at  this  day  to  his  glory,  and  in 
the  end  to  present  us  faultless  before  his  throne 
with  exceeding  great  joy.  "In  Christ  Jesus  nei- 
ther circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uneir- 
cumcisiou,  but  a  new  creature.  And  as  many  as 
walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and 
upon  the  Israel  of  God.   Gal.,  (3  chap.,  15  and  16. 

The  Lord's  cause  is  dear  to  him,  and  he  will  not 
give  his  glory  to  another  or  his  praise  to  graven 
images,  if  we  are  under  a  proper  sense  of  our 
weakness,  as  finite  beings,  we  shall  feel  (he  neces- 
sity of  crying  unto  him  for  help  in  this  day  of 
trouble.  But  have  we  been  yet  sufficiently  hum- 
bled under  the  chastening  hand,  to  make  us  feel 
our  own  helpless  condition,  and  to  acknowledge  it 
before  him  on  the  bended  knees  of  the  soul,  and  to 
ask  of  him  in  humble  faith  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  arise  for  our  help  and  to  renew  our  trust  in  him. 
Uh  the  want  of  faith  to  trust  in  him  at  all  times, 
and  especially  when  conducting  the  weighty  affairs 
of  the  church  !  His  prerogative  it  is  to  rule,  and 
j  we  profess  to  believe  in  his  power;  but  are  we  will- 
ling  to  wait  for  its  arising,  or  are  we  too  much  like 
Saul,  disposed  to  force  an  offering?  under  the  plea 


"  That  the  people  were  scattered,  I  therefore  forced 
myself  and  offered  a  burnt  offering."  But  no  fly- 
leaf covering  will  do  for  any  when  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  is  heard  as  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  saying, 
"  Adam,  where  art  thou." 

We  are  all  of  us  fast  passing  away  from  this 
scene  of  probation;  happy  is  it  for  those  whose 
trust  is  in  the  Lord,  whose  place  of  defence  is  the 
munition  of  rocks,  who  are  faithfully  occupying  the 
talents  intrusted  to  them,  seeking  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  according  to  our  measure;  feeling  the  evi- 
dence within  ourselves  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  "Because  we  love  the  brethren." 
Oh  for  more  of  an  evidence  of  this  change  from 
death  unto  life,  evinced  by  our  love  towards  one 
another.  But  is  there  not  more  of  an  evidence  of 
the  first  nature  being  yet  strong  in  us?  "  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  second  man  is  the 
Lord  from  heaveu."  By  our  fruits  shall  we  be 
known.  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs 
of  thistles  ?"  The  present  is  truly  a  time  of  deep 
discouragement,  particularly  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  no  doubt  they  often  think  within  themselves*, 
"  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  ?"  But  let  not  the 
peculiar  trials  of  the  day  lessen  your  esteem  for 
the  ever  blessed  Truth,  for  that  is  the  same  that  it 
ever  was;  and  as  there  is  a  keeping  under  the 
preparing  hand,  the  youth  may  witness  a  qualifica- 
tion to  come  up  in  the  Lord's  time,  "  To  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  The  Lord  hath 
not  forgotten  his  people,  but  when  he  hath  shaken 
all  that  may  be  shaken,  that  that  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain,  he  will  assuredly  manifest  his 
power  for  the  help  of  the  contrite  ones,  whose  trust  is 
in  him,  and  who  lean  not  to  their  own  understand- 
ing. Let  the  humble,  contrite  ones  take  courage, 
for  unto  these  will  he  look,  even  unto  him  who  is 
poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  his 
word.  The  Lord  who  is  rich  in  mercy  and  plen- 
teous in  redemption  toward  all  those  who  trust  in 
him,  will  preserve  his  depending  children  wherever 
tDey  are,  though  they  may  be  as  one  of  a  family 
and  two  of  a  tribe.  He  who  heareth  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry,  will  hear  the  feeble  petition 
of  his  little  ones,  and  when  he  has  sufficiently  tried 
them,  even  as  silver  is  tried,  he  will  give  them  the 
victory  through  faith.  "  He  that  endureth  unto 
the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  Oh  the 
preciousness  of  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart  ;  but  the  mind  is  so  filled,  in  this  day  of 
commotion,  with  other  guests,  there  is  scarce  room 
to  be  found  for  the  birth  of  the  Babe  Immortal. 
There  is  great  necessity  for  us  to  become  more  and 
more  retired  from  the  excitements  of  the  day,  and 
to  seek  preservation  in  quiet  retirement  of  spirit 
before  the  Lord,  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  he  is  my 
God,  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  in  him  alone  will 
I  trust." 

Chester  County,  1862. 

 ♦  

For  "  The  Friend." 

We  have  received  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Belief  of  Persons  Deprived 
of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts. 

"  Originating  at  a  time  when  no  institution  existed 
iu  this  couutry,  that  could  serve  as  a  model  for  its  plan 
of  construction,  the  founders  of  the  Asylum  showed, 
by  the  quantity  of  land  purchased,  and  by  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  each  patient,  in  the 
construction  and  general  plan  of  the  building,  a 
degree  of  liberality  which  has  probably  not  since 
been  surpassed.  How  far  the  Asylum  may  have 
been  successful  in  other  respects  iu  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  of  improvement,  or  how  far  the 
means  employed  in  it,  as  compared  with  other  in- 
stitutions, may  have  contributed  to  the  relief  and 
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restoration  of  the  insane,  is  not  for  us  to  judge. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  during  the  past,  as 
in  previous  years,  we  have  felt  the  responsibility 
resting  on  us  of  diligently  employing,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  patients,  every  means  within  our  reach, 
which  the  general  experience  has  proved  to  be  of 
real  utility. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  organization  and  gov 
eminent  of  the  Asylum,  consisting  of  a  Board  of 
Managers,  whose  only  compensation  is  the  amount 
of  good  the  Institution  can  accomplish,  and 
superintendent  appointed  by  them,  and  acting 
under  their  general  direction  and  oversight,  and 
invested  with  full  authority  to  carry  out  all  plans 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  patients;  the  regular  weekly  visitation  of  the 
former,  and  their  not  unfrequent  visits  at  other 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  condition 
of  the  Asylum,  are  the  best  guaranties  that  the 
welfare  of  the  patients  will  in  no  respect  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  objects  of  its  founders,  besides  furnishing 
medical  aid,  and  suitable  moral  and  religious 
restraint,  mingled  with  judicious  kindness  arid 
sympathy,  for  the  restoration  of  the  insane  to  the 
inestimable  gift  of  reason,  were  also  to  provide  an 
Asylum  for  the  relief  of  those  whose  disease  was 
such  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  recovery;  where  they 
might  enjoy  the  comlorts  of  home  so  far  as  they 
were  capable  of  appreciating  them,  accompanied 
with  every  liberty  consistent  with  their  welfare  and 
safety.  These  objects,  it  is  believed,  have  been 
kept  steadily  in  view,  and  it  has  been  found,  by 
constantly  increasing  experience,  that  the  amount 
of  personal  restraint  on  the  movements  of  the  in- 
sane, deemed  necessary  for  their  own,  and  the 
safety  of  others,  has  regularly  diminished  down  to 
the  present  time.  We  have  not  in  any  case  for 
several  years  past,  considered  it  needful  to  apply 
mechanical  restraint  for  the  prevention  of  acts  of 
violence  and  destruction,  and  we  have  only  resorted 
to  it  in  any  form  in  cases  where  severe  bodily  dis- 
ease or  debility  has  rendered  a  recumbent  position 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  patient's  life. 

In  the  general  good  order  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  establishment ;  in  the  exemption 
from  casualties  of  all  kinds,  and  from  unusual 
and  alarming  sickness  among  our  inmates  during 
the  prevalence  of  increased  mortality  in  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  In- 
stitution at  a  period  of  great  financial  distress  and 
embarrassment,  we  recognize  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, the  protecting  care  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  there 
were  sixty-one  patients  resident  in  the  Asylum, 
and  fifteen  have  been  received  since,  making  a  to- 
tal of  seventy-six,  who  have  shared  the  benefits  of 
the  Institution  during  the  year.  The  highest  num- 
der  at  any  time  under  care  was  sixty-three ;  the 
lowest  sixty ;  and  the  average  monthly  number 
was  sixty-one  and  three- twelfths. 

Of  the  seventy-six  patients  under  care  during 
the  year,  four  have  died,  and  ten  have  been  dis- 
charged, leaving  sixty-two,  of  whom  twenty-six 
are  men,  and  thirty-six  are  women,  in  the  Asylum 
at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  ten  patients  discharged,  six,  viz.,  three  of 
each  sex,  were  restored  ;  one  man  was  much  im- 
proved ;  and  one  man  and  two  women  were  sta- 
tionary. Of  those  who  were  discharged  restored, 
one  was  under  care  for  a  less  time  than  three 
months  ;  three  for  more  than  three  and  less  than 
six  months,  and  two  for  more  than  six  months; 
and  the  average  duration  of  treatment  for  the 
whole  number  discharged  restored,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  days. 


Twenty-fonr  patients  have  been  under  special 
medical  and  moral  treatment  during  the  year,  of 
whom  seventeen  were  recent,  and  seven  chronic 
cases  of  insanity.  Of  the  recent  cases,  eight  have 
been  discharged,  of  whom  six  were  restored,  and 
two  were  stationary;  two  died,  and  seven  remain, 
three  of  whom  are  restored,  and  four  are  improved. 
Of  the  seven  chronic  cases  only  one  has  been  dis- 
charged who  was  much  improved,  and  six  remain, 
of  whom  one  is  restored,  three  are  improved,  and 
two  are  stationary.  In  addition  to  the  six  patients 
discharged  restored,  one  is  considered  well,  and  is 
absent  on  a  probationary  visit  to  her  friends;  an- 
other is  restored,  and  remains  in  the  Institution  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  his  home 
in  a  Southern  state,  in  the  present  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

General  Health. —  The  patients  have  generally 
enjoyed  good  bodily  health  during  the  year.  There 
has  been  no  sickness  of  an  unusual  character  among 
them,  and  indeed,  very  little  serious  indisposition 
of  any  kind,  except  the  cerebral  disorder,  which 
frequently  accompanies  the  early  stages  of  insanity, 
and  which  has  been  brought  into  the  Asylum  by 
patients  recently  admitted.  Of  the  four  deaths 
recorded  during  the  year,  two  were  of  this  descrip 
tion,  in  one  of  which  a  female  64  years  of  age,  re 
cently  attacked  with  severe  cerebral  disease  of  a 
congestive  character,  accompanied  with  complete 
deprivation  of  reason,  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  after  her  admission.  In  the  secord  case, 
though  the  progress  of  the  cerebral  disorder  seemed 
to  be  arrested,  the  vital  energies  remained  in  a  con- 
dition of  such  extreme  depression  that  the  patient, 
a  female  35  years  of  age,  rapidly  sank  under  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  of  a  few  days  duration.  An- 
other case  was  that  of  a  man  47  years  of  age, 
who  had  resided  in  the  Institution  nearly  eight 
months,  during  which  time  he  presented  all  the 
strongly  marked  symptoms  of  general  paralysis, 
under  which  his  mental  and  physical  powers  con- 
tinued to  decline  until  death  ensued.  The  fourth 
was  that  of  a  female  84  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum  for  about  four 
months,  and  who  died  from  the  effects  of  chronic 
bronchitis. 

It  appears  to  be  a  common  belief  that  insanity 
is  attended  with  but  little  danger  to  life,  and  that 
many  cases  will  even  recover  spontaneously,  with 
but  little  medical  interference.  On  any  other  sup- 
position it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  unwilling- 
ness frequently  manifested  by  the  friends  of  per- 
sons recently  attacked  with  insanity,  to  resort  to 
the  means  which  daily  experience  has  proved  to  be 
beyond  all  others  the  most  effectual  iu  removing 
it.  But  when  it  is  known  that  so  high  a  propor- 
tion, as  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  recent 
cases,  even  though  placed  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances  for  recovery,  either  die  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  or  linger  for  a  longer  period  in  a  con- 
dition of  hopeless  insanity,  as  is  shown  by  all  asy- 
lum statistics,  the  error  of  such  a  belief,  and  of 
delaying  a  resort  to  the  aid  of  an  Asylum,  at  once 
becomes  manifest.  It  is  probably  to  the  belief, 
still  too  general,  that  insanity  is  ouly  a  disorder  of 
the  intellect,  unaccompanied  by  any  bodily  disease 
that  can  either  be  dangerous  to  life  or  be  reached 
by  the  skill  of  the  physician,  that  the  hesitation  so 
often  witnessed  in  resorting  to  suitable  treatment 
is  in  a  great  measure  due.  No  one  can  so  well  ap- 
preciate the  severity  of  the  physical  disorder  often 
accompanying  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  or  the 
difficulty  frequently  experienced,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  patient  in  applying  the  neces- 
sary remedies,  (sometimes  taxing  to  the  utmost  all 
the  resources  of  the  physician,)  or  the  happy  re- 


sults often  obtained  in  cases  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  would  perish  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, as  those  most  familiar  with  the  disease  as  wit- 
nessed in  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the  insane. 

While  animadverting  on  the  unwillingness  fre- 
quently manifested  to  resort  to  hospital  treatment, 
we  acknowledge  with  satisfaction,  the  persistent 
efforts  which  have  sometimes  been  made  by  the 
friends  of  patients  under  circumstances  of  pecuniary 
distress  and  embarrassment,  to  continue  them 
under  treatment  when  once  it  has  been  commenced. 
The  disposition  to  remove  patients  after  the  sacri- 
fice has  been  made  of  separating  them  from  their 
families,  before  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for 
them  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  treatment, 
appears  to  be  much  less  than  it  formerly  was.  It 
is  but  seldom  that  we  have  to  regret  the  removal 
of  a  patient  so  long  as  a  reasonable  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  recovery  ;  while  such  perseverance 
has  been  rewarded  by  a  restoration  of  the  patient, 
in  some  instances,  in  which  there  scarcely  seemed 
room  for  hope." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Cornplanter  Indians. 

As  anything  relating  to  the  Indian  has  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  perhaps  the  short  notice  below  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

Our  State  made  an  appropriation  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  of  this  small  remnant,  who  re- 
side in  Warren  County,  Penna.,  which  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  says  "has  been 
judiciously  applied." 

W.  F.  Dalrymple,  County  Superintendent  of 
Warren  County,  in  his  recent  report  says: — 

"  The  school  established  in  our  county  for  the 
benefit  of  the  remnant  of  this  tribe,  is  meeting  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  its  projectors  and  friends. 
The  school  during  the  present  year  has  been  un- 
d«r  the  charge  of  Ellen  Overton  *  *  *  Her  re- 
port shows  forty-two  scholars,  many  of  whom  ex- 
hibit quite  a  regular  attendance.  She  taught  six 
months." — Pennsylvania  SJwol  Report,  1861. 
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It  is  one  of  the  striking  signs  of  the  present  event- 
ful times,  that  the  minds  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country — in  a  part  of 
which  slavery  has  so  long  existed  in  its  most  abject 
form,  and  been  defended  and  contended  for  as  a 
system  of  society  cousouant  with  Divine  intention 
and  approbation, — are  awakeningtoadeeperconsid- 
eration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils,  both  moral 
and  political,  inseparable  from  it;  and  that  the 
conviction  appears  to  be  gradually  assuming  the 
force  of  a  popular  demand,  that  so  far  as  it  obstructs 
the  recognition  and  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Government,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  swept  away. 

General  Hunter,  who  is  in  command  of  an  army 
on  the  Southern  coast,  having  issued  a  general 
order,  in  which  he  declares  all  the  slaves  in  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina  and  Florida  to  be  free,  and  to 
remain  so  forever ;  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation repudiating  this  gigantic  act  of  abolition; 
but  while  so  doing,  and  expressly  reserving  to  him- 
self the  right  and  power  to  abolish  the  legal  rights 
of  slaveholders  to  their  slaves — if  that  right  and 
power  can  be  constitutionally  exercised — "  if  at  any 
time,  in  any  case,  it  shall  become  a  necessity  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  to 
exercise  such  a  supposed  power,"  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language : 
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"  On  the  6th  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  message, 
I  recommended  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution, to  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

"'  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment 
of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used 
by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the 
inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  a 
change  of  system.' 

"  The  resolution,  in  the  language  above  quoted,  was 
adopted  by  large  majorities  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
and  now  stands  an  authentic,  definite  and  solemn  pro- 
posal of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  people  most  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  subject  matter. 

"  To  the  people  of  those  States,  I  now  earnestly  appeal. 
I  do  not  argue  ;  I  beseech  you  to  make  the  arguments 
for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to 
the  signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged 
consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it  may  be,  far  above 
persoual  and  partisan  politics.  This  proposal  makes 
common  cause  for  a  common  object,  casting  no  re- 
proaches upon  an)'.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The 
change  it  contemplates  would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of 
Heaven — not  rending  or  wrecking  anything.  Will  you 
not  embrace  it  ?  So  much  good  has  not  been  done  by  one 
effort  in  all  past  time  as,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it  is 
now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not 
have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it." 

The  deplorable  condition  into  which  our  country 
is  being  brought  by  the  tremendous  civil  strife  going 
on  within  it,  and  the  determination  manifested  on 
both  sides  to  maiutain  and  enforce  the  position 
they  have  respectively  assumed ;  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  near  approach  of  some  still  more  mighty 
and  murderous  convulsion  than  has  yet  been  suf- 
fered to  overtake  it,  and  we  think  ought  to  renew- 
edly  incite  all  who  are  truly  concerned  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  a  more 
earnest  watch  over  their  own  spirits,  that  so  they  may 
be  enabled  to  put  up  availing  petitions  to  the 
Father  of  mercies,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  stay 
the  sword  of  the  destroyer,  and  restore  to  our  be- 
loved country  once  more  the  blessing  of  peace. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign*. — The  steamer  Great  Eastern,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  17th,  from  Milford,  which  port  she  left  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th  inst.  She  experienced  heavy  gales 
from  the  westward,  almost  throughout  the  passage. 

The  great  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  was  opened 
on  the  1st  inst.,  was  an  object  of  great  interest.  The 
number  of  visitors  on  the  first  day  was  33,000,  all  being 
holders  of  season  tickets.  The  second  day  the  price  of 
admission  was  one  guinea,  and  the  number  of  visitors 
was  32,596.  The  London  papers  still  intimate  the  ne- 
cessity of  interference  on  the  part  of  France  and  England 
in  order  to  end  the  war  in  this  country.  The  Morning 
Herald  says  France  and  England  suffer  more  than  neu- 
trals ever  suffered  in  any  contest,  and  both  begin  to  re- 
gard the  war  as  interminable  and  atrocious. 

It  is  stated  that  further  reinforcements  of  troops  and 
war  material  were  about  being  sent  to  Mexico  from 
France  and  Spain.  The  British  government  has  with- 
drawn its  share  in  the  military  part  of  the  enterprise. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  the  King  of  Italy,  has  recently 
visited  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  French  Emperor,  thanking  him  for 
his  sympathy  for  the  Italian  cause,  the  King  says,  "the 
order  which  reigns  in  the  Southern  provinces,  and  the 
earnest  marks  of  affection  which  I  every  where  receive, 
triumphantly  reply  to  the  calumnies  of  our  enemies.  We 
shall  convince  Europe  that  the  idea  of  unity  rests  on  a 
solid  basis,  and  is  thoroughly  graven  on  the  hearts  of 
all  Italians."  In  regard  to  Koine,  the  King  said  in  reply- 
ing to  an  address  presented  at  Naples  :  "  The  public  Safety 
is  not  yet  re-established,  because  Rome  is  the  centre  of 
conspiracies,  but  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  as  much 
ns  the  Italians  wisli  to  recover  Rome,  the  French  wish 
quite  as  much  to  terminate  the  occupation  of  it." 

It  is  believed  in  Paris  that  Rome  will  soon  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sardinian  troops. 

At  Genoa  a  most  daring  robbery  had  been  perpetrated. 
Six  armed  robbers  entered  one  of  the  principal  banks, 
garroted  the  officers,  and  carried  off  800, 000  francs. 

A  Bombay  letter  of  late  elate,  says  the  cotton  crop  of 
India  is  shorter,  and  the  quality  wor*c  than  last  year. 

I'mtku  States. —  The  Southern  Ports. — The  President 
has  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  blockade 
of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal  and  New  Orleans,  shall  so  far 


cease  and  determine,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  next 
month,  that  commercial  intercourse  with  those  ports, 
except  as  to  persons  and  things  and  information,  con- 
traband of  war,  may  from  that  time  be  carried  on,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Fugitive  Staves. — Great  numbers  of  slaves  in  the  bor- 
der states,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  un- 
settlement  to  escape  from  their  masters.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  in  Washington,  recently,  about  1000 
slaves,  principally  from  the  country  adjacent.  It  is  said 
that  within  a  week  about  200  of  them  escaped  north  in 
vessels  sailing  from  the  Potomac.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  some  have 
been  returned  to  their  masters. 

Emancipation  by  Martial  Law. — Gen.  Hunter  has  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  freedom  to  the  slaves  of 
Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  The  proclama- 
tion had  been  published  in  Charleston,  S.  O.,  and  a 
negro  insurrection  there  was  greatly  feared.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  Gen.  Hunter,  has  caused  no  little  surptise, 
as  the  President  last  year,  distinctly  declared  to  Gen. 
Fremont  that  a  military  officer  had  no  authority  to  issue 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and  promptly  disap- 
proved of  his  conduct  in  declaring  the  slaves  of  rebels 
free. 

Waste  of  Property  in  the  South. — A  number  of  pro- 
perty holders  in  Georgia  have  issued  a  circular  relative 
to  the  destruction  of  their  goods.  They  object  decidedly 
to  the  wanton  destruction  which  has  been  proposed, 
and  they  say  that  none  favour  such  destruction  but 
reckless  persons,  who  are  without  property  themselves. 

New  Mexico. — The  latest  advices  are  to  the  23rd  ult.. 
at  which  time  the  Texan  rebels  appeared  to  be  in  full 
retreat  from  the  Territory. 

Florida. — The  rebels  evacuated  Pensacola  on  the  9th 
inst..  having  previously  destroyed  the  Navy  Yard  and 
forts  by  fire.  The  Federal  foices  from  Fort  Pickens, 
then  took  possession  of  the  place. 

Arkansas. — The  Federal  army  on  the  8th  inst.,  crossed 
the  White  river  near  Batesville,  and  took  the  road  to 
Little  Rock,  the  Capital  of  the  State.  It  is  stated  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  was  rapidly  becoming  more 
loyal.  As  many  as  150  persons  per  day  had  come  for- 
ward to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  including  many  of 
the  most  influential  citizens.  The  governor  of  Arkansas 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  State  militia 
to  repair  to  the  capital  to  repel  the  invaders. 

Tennessee. — On  the  16th,  the  firing  at  Fort  Wright  had 
been  suspended  on  both  sides.  The  first  accounts  of 
the  naval  engagement  near  the  fort  were  incorrect. 
Some  of  the  rebel  gunboats  weie  seriously  injured, 
but  none  of  them  were  destroyed.  The  losses  on 
each  side  were  probably  about  equal.  A  Union  con- 
vention was  lately  held  in  Nashville,  which  appears 
to  have  been  very  largely  attended,  every  part  of  the 
State  being  represented  in  it.  The  speakers  all  de- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  secession,  as  destructive  to 
good  government.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  rig- 
orous policy  of  Gov.  Johnson  was  cordially  approved. 
The  Convention  resolved,  "That  the  social,  political 
and  material  interests  of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  friends  and  relatives  now 
in  the  rebel  army,  imperiously  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  State  to  her  former  relations  with  the  Federal 
Union." 

Mississippi. — The  armies  of  Gen.  Halleck  and  Gen. 
Beauregard,  on  the  17th  inst.,  were  in  close  proximity, 
and  skirmishes  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  of  about  equal  strength,  each  numbering 
more  than  100,000  men.  There  seems  to  be  an  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  both  commanders  to  strike  the 
fust  blow  in  a  battle  on  which  such  momentous  issues 
depend.  Deserters  report  that  there  is  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  rebel  camp.  The  troops  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  especially,  desire  to  leave  what  they  regard 
as  a  hopeless  cause. 

Georyia. — The  intelligence  from  Savannah, is  that  the 
U.  S.  troops  were  within  four  miles  of  the  city,  and  had 
placed  batteries  of  heavy  Parrott  guns  nearly  surround- 
ing it,  ready  for  bombardment.  There  was  a  large  rebel 
force  there,  and  all  the  indications  pointed  to  a  desper- 
ate defence. 

South  Carolina. — Late  dates  from  Port  Royal,  state 
that  no  recent  movements  of  the  troops  had  taken  place, 
except  the  removal  of  the  encampments  of  some  of  them 
to  more  elevated  ground  in  t he  vicinty.  The  weather 
was  very  warm,  but  the  health  of  the  troops  continued 
comparatively  good.  Gen.  Hunter  was  about  organiz- 
ing n  negro-brigade,  to  be  commanded  by  white  officers. 
The  rebel  armed  steamer  Planter,  was  brought  out  of 
Charleston  harbor  by  her  pilot,  Robert  Small,  a  colored 


man  and  a  slave,  and  delivered  up  to  the  blockading 
squadron.  A  number  of  slaves  and  their  families  es- 
caped in  the  Planter. 

Virginia. — Five  of  the  Federal  iron-clad  gun  boats, 
including  the  Monitor  and  Naugatuck,  which  ascended 
the  James  river  to  within  eight  miles  of  Richmond,  were 
repulsed  on  the  16th  by  a  rebel  fortification  on  the  river 
bluff,  which  they  were  unable  to  pass.  An  expedition 
which  was  sent  to  explore  the  Pamunkey  river  on  the 
17th,  proceeded  up  the  stream  twenty-five  miles,  to  Rus- 
sel's  Landing,  where  they  found  two  steamers  and  fifteen 
schooners  laden  with  corn,  in  flames.  They  had  been 
fired  by  the  rebels  on  the  approach  of  the  expedition. 
On  the  18th,  the  advance  of  Gen.  M'Clellan's  army  was 
on  the  Chickahominy  river,  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond. 
The  bridge  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  crossing  would 
be  difficult,  as  the  country  is  low  and  swampy  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  great  rebel  army  lay  between 
the  Chickahominy  and  Richmond,  A  perfect  panic  is 
understood  to  prevail  at  Richmond,  and  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  All  the  more 
important  government  property  had  been  sent  to  South 
Carolina.  The  Confederate  money  was  generally  refused 
be  vendors.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  that 
Gen.  Wool  will  hereafter  make  his  head-quarters  at 
Norfolk  instead  of  Fortress  Monroe. 

Southern  Items. — The  Memphis  Avalanche,  says  the 
Provost  Marshall  at  Memphis,  has  received  instructions 
from  the  military  authorities,  to  require  the  banks  at 
Memphis  to  take  Confederate  notes  as  currency,  and  to 
arrest  as  disloyal,  all  persons  who  refuse  to  receive  them 
in  business  transactions.  Flour  is  quoted  at  Memphis 
at  $22  per  barrel.  The  Memphis  Appeal  speaks  of 
the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  re- 
fuse Confederate  notes,  and  brands  those  who  do  so  as 
traitors. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch  has  an  article  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  Norfolk,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  generally. 
It  says  by  abandoning  detached  posts  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  defend,  the  Confederacy  will  be  enabled  to 
concentrate  powerful  forces  upon  all  essential  points, 
and  to  baffle  the  enemy  in  every  attack  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

A  despatch  from  Mobile  of  the  8th,  announces  the 
arrival  of  part  of  Com.  Porter's  mortar  fleet. 

The  Memphis  papers  state  that  great  distress  prevails 
in  New  Orleans.  Food  of  all  kiuds  is  extremely  scarce, 
and  flour  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Seven  U.  S. 
regiments  had  been  landed  on  the  7th  inst.  The  river 
is  said  to  be  full  of  Union  gun  boats,  mortar  vessels  and 
transports.  All  the  newspapers  in  New  Orleans  are  still 
published,  but  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  censorship. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  264. 
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Wm.  Leach  and  Benj.  Harrison,  $2  each,  vol.  35 ;  for 
Danl.  Boulton,  $2,  vol.  34,  for  H.  W.  Harris,  $2,  vol.  36, 
for  L.  Cobb,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35,  for  Mark  Bonsall,  $4, 
vols.  34  and  35,  for  Thos.  Heald,  $4,  vols.  35  and  36  ; 
from  Jesse  Hall,  Agt.,  O.,  for  D.  Binns,  and  Christian 
Kirk,  $2,  each  vol.  35. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-TIIIKD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Girls' 
Mathematical  School.  Apply  to  Dubr6  Knight,  Super- 
intendent, at  the  School,  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Elizabeth  Pcirson,  No.  448  North 
Fifth  Street,  Phila.,  or  Abigail  W.  Hall,  Warren  Tavern 
Post  Office,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Coloured 
Youth  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  room  on  Arch  St., 
on  Third  day  afternoon  the  27th  inst.,  at  three  o'clock. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1862. 
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From  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts. 

Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  in  Switzerland. 
September  Uh  1861.  By  Kinsley  Twining, 
{Extract  from  a  private  letter  fvrnislied  by  re- 
quest to  the  Editors  of  this  Journal.) 
But  you  are  wondering,  I  presume,  how  we,  who 
were  lately  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
have  come  into  Italy.  Our  last  was  from  Visp, 
where  we  were  waiting  for  the  cooler  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  and  expecting  then  to  go  to  St.  Niklaus 
and  thence  to  Zermatt.  We  carried  out  our  plan 
successfully,  and  reached  the  inn  on  the  Riffelberg, 
Tuesday  afternoon  about  3  p.  m.  On  the  way  we 
were  joined  by  a  young  American  from  Boston 
who  has  travelled  very  largely.  He  had  a  desire 
equally  strong  with  my  own  of  climbing  that  ter- 
ror of  the  Alps,  Monte  Bosa.  Several  ascents  had 
been  made  this  summer  before  we  arrived.  At 
Zermatt  we  saw  three  London  young  men  who  had 
made  the  attempt  and  gave  it  up  only  eight  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  feet  short  of  the  summit, 
and  we  thought,  after  looking  them  over  pretty 
carefully,  that  we  were  good  for  one  thousand  feet 
more  than  they.  At  the  inn  on  the  Riffelberg  we 
met  a  young  man  who  had  achieved  the  ascent, 
and  who  told  us  so  much  about  it  that  we  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt  the  very  next  day  if  the 
weather  should  permit.  We  were  fortunate  in  get- 
ting three  of  the  very  best  Zermatt  guides,  and 
went  to  rest  with  our  arrangements  made  and  wait- 
ing to  see  what  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
skies  the  morning  would  give. 

Without  describing  what  took  place  in  those 
hours  of  delay,  I  still  wish  to  interrupt  my  narra- 
tive at  this  point  with  an  episode  about  Monte 
Rosa.  The  great  Italian  mountain,  in  the  estimate 
of  nSost  persons,  is  Mont  Blanc  of  course.  But 
Lord  Byron  never  saw  Monte  Bosa,  and  though 
it  is  only  a  few  feet  lower  than  its  great  rival  of 
Chamouni  it  never  had  any  hymns  sung  in  itspraise 
till  a  few  years  ago.  Indeed  it  had  never  been 
ascended  to  the  very  summit  until  the  year  1855. 
I  have  read  in  some  of  the  books  on  Monte  Rosa 
that  when  Be  Saussure,  that  intrepid  explorer  of 
the  Alps,  was  at  Zermatt,  he  was  unable  to  per- 
suade the  guide  to  ascend  the  last  two  peaks  of 
this  mountain  and  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  The  way  up  was  at  last  found,  (as  I 
think  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the 
more  difficult  Alpine  summits,)  not  by  a  guide,  but 
by  a  company  of  English  travellers.    I  say  the 


way  was  found  by  them,  but  this  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect :  for  many  persons  before  them  had  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Zumstein  Spitze,  eight  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit,  and  seen  a  way  up  which 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt ;  and  after 
having  myself  passed  up  that  tremendous  pathway 
of  ice,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that,  were  the  way 
untrodden,  and  could  not  the  traveller  be  assured 
by  knowing  that  others  had  found  it  practicable, 
he  would  turn  away  content  at  having  surveyed 
the  steps  which  lead  to  the  inaccessible  summit. 
This  at  least  was  the  fate  of  every  one  who  went 
alone  to  that  spot  and  attempted  to  get  higher, — 
and  the  Hochste  Spitze,  as  it  is  called,  was  never 
made  until  six  or  seven  persons,  Englishmen  and 
their  guides,  went  to  work  together,  and  (tied  to- 
gether with  a  rope  so  that  if  one  fell  the  others 
could  save  him,)  pushed  along  slowly  and  bravely 
to  the  very  top.  There  they  saw  a  grander  view 
than  Mont  Blanc  affords  ;  and,  though  none  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent  have  been  removed,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  followed  them,  each  succeeding 
year,  to  the  same  grand  height. 

Murray,  in  comparing  this  with  Mont  Blanc,  says 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  latter,  and,  comparing  it 
with  the  ascent  of  Bigi — a  mountain  as  difficult  as 
Mount  Washington — call  the  latter  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade. It  may  be  so  in  the  comparison,  (and  I 
t  hink  it  is,)  but  in  fact  I  can  say,  after  walkingup  it, 
that  to  go  up  Bigi,  even,  is  quite  a  trying  thing  in  a 
hot  day.  But,  difficult  as  Monte  Rosa  is,  all  who 
have  made  the  ascent  have  agreed  that  the  world 
has  no  other  point  of  view  to  equal  it.  I  will  not 
now  describe  the  scene  which  there  opens  to  the 
eye,  but  merely  say — what  more  than  one  English- 
man has  said  to  me  after  having  ascended  both 
Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa — "  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  from  Mont  Blanc,  and  it  is  foolish  to 
make  the  ascent  when  Rosa  is  practicable." 

To  return  from  this  digression  :  we  were  to  start 
at  3  a.  M.  if  the  morning  promised  good  weather. 
But  at  three  the  skies  were  doubtful,  and  we  did 
not  get  off  till  a  quarter  of  five.  An  Englishman 
who  had  himself  made  the  ascent,  walked  with  us 
to  the  Gorner  glacier  to  enjoy  the  sunrise  over  Monte 
Rosa  and  the  Lys  Kamra, —  which  was  indeed  in- 
describably beautiful.  The  soft  tint  of  morning 
fell  upon  the  spotless  snow  and  lay  there  till  it 
brightened  into  the  splendor  of  day.  Behind  us, 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  which  contains  the  Gorner 
glacier,  and  closing  the  view  in  that  direction,  rose 
the  colossal  stony  pyramid  of  Monte  Cervino,  so 
steep  that  no  snow  adheres  to  its  sides.  Its  inac- 
cessible summit,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  snow 
from  which  it  seems  to  rise,  and  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  caught  also  the  first 
rays  of  morning  and  stood  up  in  its  many-coloured 
magnificence,  the  only  reminiscence  among  its 
snowy  sisters  of  a  world  not  covered  with  the  gla- 
cier. One  hour  and  ten  minutes  from  the  hotel 
brought  us  to  the  ice  of  the  Gorner  glacier ;  forty 
minutes  more  took  U3  across  to  the  moraine  on 
the  other  side,  where  the  guides  laid  away  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  the  descent,  and  permitted  us  to  take  a 
drink  of  cold  water.  One  hour  more,  up  an  icy 
hill  about  as  steep  as  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Hill- 


house  place,  with  deep  crevasses  opening  on  every 
side,  brought  us  to  our  breakfast  ground — a  mass  of 
broken  rock,  rising  out  of  the  glacier,  and  named  "Auf 
der  Platte.  "  Here  the  guides  brought  out  their  stores 
of  hard  boiled  eggs,  bread,  cheese,  meat  and  wine. 
When  these  were  eaten,  or  rather  when  as  much 
was  done  in  that  direction  as  Kronig  (the  Grand 
Mogul  of  Monte  Rosa)  thought  fit,  the  bags  were 
shut,  we  were  placed  in  line,  and  the  rope  (that 
signal  that  the  time  for  hard  work  had  come,)  was 
got  out  and  all  hands  tied  together  in  a  line.  King 
Kronig  went  first  with  his  ice  axe,  to  cut  steps  and 
hold  on  with  the  beak  on  the  back  of  the  axe;  I 
next,  three  feet  behind  him ;  next  Anton  Rytz,  a 
famous  guide,  with  his  face  in  a  mask  of  checked 
cotton,  who  shouted  "  vorwiirts"  whenever  Kronig 

cried   "courage;"  next  came  my  friend  , 

and  last  of  all  Franz  Blatter,  who  sang  "  Banz  des 
vaches"  all  the  way  up,  and  who,  if  not  strong 
enough  to  lift  Monte  Bosa  itself,  was  abundantly- 
able  to  carry  any  ordinary  man  to  the  top  of  it. 
Thus  arranged  we  soon  began  to  climb  up  the 
glacier,  already  quite  steep,  (about  12°,) — up,  up, 
up,  and  ever  up  we  went  slowly  and  looking  sharp 
where  wo  stepped.  First  the  surface  was  much 
like  any  ice  that  has  been  snowed  upon  and  frozen 
again.  Then  we  came  into  loose  snow,  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  which  in  its  nature  was  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  hail  and  crystals.  The  path 
wound  around  from  one  ascent  to  another  like  a 
great  serpent  trailing  between  rounded  hills  of 
snow ;  what  at  one  moment  seemed  like  the  crest 
of  the  ascent  soon  turned  out  the  base  of  another, 
and  where  we  discovered  a  level  plain  we  were  not 
permitted  to  go. 

At  first  we  walked  a  half  hour  together  and 
then  stopped  for  breath ;  but  before  long  Kronig 
complained  that  we  stopped  every  fifteen  minutes ; 
and  after  a  while  he  declared  that  if  we  had  our 
our  way  it  would  be  fifteen  minutes  walking  and 
fifteen  minutes  on  our  backs  on  the  snow — and 
then  it  would  be  all  up  for  the  Hochste  Spitze.  In 
the  midst  of  these  dismal  forebodings  I  heard  a 
heavy  fall  and  the  call  of  the  guides  behind,  "  at- 
tend az."  I  looked  around.  Blatter  was  rushing 
furiously  down  hill — for  what,  did  not  appear. 
But  I  soon  saw  that  had  fallen  down  ex- 
hausted and  let  his  alpenstock  go  where  he  himself 
would  have  gone  had  not  the  strong  arms  of  Tony 
Rytz  been  on  him,  and  a  good  twist  of  the  rope 
around  him.  His  face  was  pale,  his  lips  blue,  and 
Krouig  whispered  to  me  in  German,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  summit.  However 
he  rallied  and  went  on  very  well.  After  three 
hours  of  such  painful  drudgery  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Signal  Kuppe,  where  the  guides  took 
off  their  knapsacks — all  hands  had  some  new  re- 
freshment for  the  last  great  labour — the  rope  was 
doubled  around  us — and  then  Kronig  setout  ahead, 
cutting  zig-zags  in  the  fearful  dome  of  ice  we  had 
to  climb.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  I  had 
looked  around  a  good  deal  on  the  scenery ;  but 
as  we  went  higher  and  the  labour  became  greater, 
I  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  strength  enough 
to  look  around  ;  and  now  in  this  spot  ray  horizon 
was  restricted  to  the  three  feet  square  which  lay 
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under  my  eyes.  After  a  long  time  of  zigzagging 
up  and  back,  around  a  dome  of  ice  so  steep  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  stand  on  it  anywhere 
without  having  places  cut  for  the  feet,  we  sur- 
mounted the  Signal  Kuppe  dome,  and  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  peak  of  terror — the  Zumstein — where, 
even  now,  fully  one  half  of  the  few  who  come  to 
it  turn  back.  Here  we  looked  back  upon  the 
ice  wall  we  had  edged  around,  step  by  step, 
putting  our  toes  in  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  and  saw 
that  though  it  was  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  eight 
buudred  feet  which  remained.  There  were  still 
two  peaks  above  us  which  rose  like  crests  one  be- 
hind the  other  and  in  the  same  line — sharp,  like 
a  hatchet,  and  accessible  only  over  what  may  be 
called  the  blade  of  ice  which  formed  the  ridge.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  path  here  was  a  scant  foot  in  width, 
— on  the  right  was  an  abrupt  precipice  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  in  depth, — on  the  left  an 
almost  equally  steep  declivity.  Up  this  comb 
of  ice  Kronig  cut  steps  and  shouted  "courage" 
with  stirring  drum-like  voice,  while  Blatter,  every 
few  minutes,  sang  "Ranz  des  vaches"  for  our 
amusement.  The  excitement  of  such  an  ascent 
and  of  the  scene  around  and  before  was  so 
great  that  I  felt  no  fatigue,  and  marched  up  as 
easily  as  if  it  were  over  a  stairway.  After  pro- 
ceeding thus  some  twenty  minutes,  I  learned  by 
accident  the  meaning  of  someihing  which  had  been 
unintelligible  to  me  in  descriptions  I  had  heard  of 
this  part  of  the  ascent.  It  happened  that,  in  strik- 
ing my  alpenstock  into  the  ice  for  a  good  hold,  it 
seemed  once  to  go  through ;  and  when  I  drew  it 
up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  there  was  a  little 
round  hole  punched  through  the  ice  under  my  feet, 
through  which  I  could  look  down  several  thousand 
feet  along  the  face  of  a  greenish-blue  icy  precipice, 
If  I  did  not  comprehend  at  the  moment  the  full 
meaning  of  this  observation,  I  did  an  instant  later, 
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when  I  came  upon  a  larger  hole  through  which 
could  fee  at  leisure  how  the  mountain  was  con- 
structed, and  in  particular  what  sort  of  support 
our  path  had.  The  case,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  this  ice  has  filled  in  the  hollow  between  one 
peak  and  the  other,  and  while  it  is  banked  out  in 
a  steep  declivity  toward  the  north,  on  the  south  it 
is  built  up  straight  above  the  precipitous  rocks, 
and  even  overhangs  them,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a 
drift  of  snow.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  only 
place  possible  for  an  ascent  is  the  icy  path  over- 
hanging the  tremendous  gulf  I  have  described.  We 
went  up  without  any  slip  against  a  boisterous  wiud, 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  with  the  rocks  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  Hochste  Spitze.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  Zumstein  we  rested  on  the  warm 
side  of  the  rocks,  then  worked  our  way  down  a 
hard  descent  of  fifty  feet,  and  there  found  ourselves 
at  the  bottom  of  i lie  Hochste  Spitze.  It  is  more 
steep  than  the  Zumstein,  but  not  an  dangerous;  for 
the  path  lies  back  two  or  three  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  snow  and  ice.  When  this  cre^t  was  surmounted 
we  stood  on  the  Hochste  Spitze,  but  not  on  its 
highest  point.  These  mountains  are  a  kind  of  slate 
whicli  breaks  up  easily  into  large  and  small  blocks  ; 
and  where  the  summit  is  a  thin  blade  of  stone,  like 
Monte  Rosa,  it  is  not  one  piece  of  rock,  but  more 
like  a  wall  loosely  put  together  and  broken  down. 
I  fancy  that  once  this  whole  peak  was  one  narrow 
wall  of  rock,  eight  or  ten  rods  long,  running  eas) 
and  west,  and  highest  toward  the  cast.  The  ac- 
tion of  frost  and  weather  and  other  natural  forces 

broke  it  up  into  blocks,  and  in  the  process  of  time  ^  depends  upon  its  wealth, — all  the  doaters  on  steam- 
cut  a  breach  through  (he  middle,  leaving  it  us  we  engines,  and  cotton-mills,  and  spinning-jennies,  and 
found  it,  a  double  or  forked  peak  with  the  shorter  i*11' Iroads,  ou  exports  and  imports,  on  commerce 
tine  first,  or  toward  the  west.  and  manufactures, — all  who  dream  that  mankind 

(To be continuedj  [may  be  ennobled  and  regenerated  by  being  taught 
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Guesses  at  Truth. 

(Concluded  from  page  235.) 

What  a  proof  it  is  that  the  carnal  heart  is  enmity, 
to  find  that  almost  all  our  prejudices  are  against 
others  !  so  much  so  indeed,  that  this  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  word  :  whatever  is  to  a  man's 
prejudice,  is  to  his  hurt.  Nay,  I  have  sometimes 
found  it  hard  to  convince  a  person,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  another.  It  is 
only  .christian  love,  that  can  believe  all  things, 
and  hope  all  things,  even  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  is  there  not  a  strange  contradiction  here? 
The  carnal  heart,  which  thinks  so  basely  of  its 
neighbours,  thinks  haughtily  of  itself :  while  the 
Christian,  who  knows  and  feels  the  evil  of  his  own 
nature,  can  yet  look  for  good  in  his  neighbours. 
How  is  this  to  be  solved  ? 

Why,  it  is  only  when  blinded  by  self-love,  that 
we  can  think  proudly  of  our  nature.  Take  away 
that  blind  ;  and  in  our  judgments  of  others  we  are 
quicksighted  enough  to  see  there  is  very  little  in 
that  nature  to  rely  on.  Whereas,  the  Christian 
can  hope  all  things;  because  he  grounds  his  hope, 
not  on  man,  but  on  God,  and  trusts  that  the  same 
power  which  has  wrought  good  in  him,  will  also 
work  good  in  his  neighbour. 

Children  always  turn  toward  the  light.  0  that 
grown-up  people  in  this  would  become  like  little 
children. 

Not  a  few  writers  seem  to  look  upon  their  pre- 
decessors as  Egyptians,  whom  they  have  full  li- 
cense to  spoil  of  their  jewels  ;  a  permission,  by  the 
by,  which,  the  Jews  must  have  thought,  was  not 
confined  to  a  particular  occasion  and  people,  but 
went  along  with  them  whithersoever  they  went, 
and  has  never  quite  expired.  And  as  the  jewels 
taken  from  the  Egyptians  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  golden  calf,  which  the  Israelites  worshipped 
as  their  god,  in  like  manner  has  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, that  the  poetical  plagiary  has  been  so  dazzled 
by  his  own  patchwork,  as  to  forget  whereof  it  was 
made,  and  to  set  it  up  as  an  idol  in  the  temple  of 
his  self-love. 

When  we  read  that  the  Israelites,  at  the  sight 
of  the  calf,  which  they  had  seen  molten  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  materials  for  which  they  had  them- 
selves, supplied,  cried  out,  These  are  thy  gods.  O 
Israel,  thai  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt-' — wc  cau  hardly  repress  our  indignation 
at  such  reckless  folly.  Yet  how  many  are  there 
fully  entitled  to  wear  the  same  triple  cap!  I  do 
not  meau  misers  merely  :  these  are  not  the  sole 
idolaters  of  the  golden  calf  nowadays.  All  who 
worship  means,  of  whatsoever  kind,  material  or 
intellectual, — all,  for  instance,  who  think  that  it  was 
wholly  by  the  strength  and  discipline  of  our  armies, 
and  by  the  skill  of  our  general,  that  we  overthrew 
the  imperial  despotism  of  France, — all  who  forget 
that  it  is  still  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  breaketh  the 
bow,  and  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder,  and  burn- 
etii the  chariots  in  the  fire,  —  all  who  take  no  ac- 
count of  that  moral  power,  without  which  intel- 
lectual ability  dwindles  into  petty  cunning,  and 
the  mightiest  armies,  as  history  lias  often  shown, 
become  like  those  armed  figures  in  romance,  which 
look  formidable  at  a  distauce,  but  which  fall  to 
pieces  at  a  blow,  and  display  their  hollowness, — 
all  who  conceive  that  the  wellbeing  of  a  people 


to  read, — all  these,  and  millions  more,  who  are  be- 
sotted by  analogous  delusions  in  the  lesser  circles 
of  society,  and  who  fancy  that  happiness  may  be 
attained  by  riches,  or  by  luxury,  or  by  fame,  or  by 
learning,  or  by  science, — one  and  all  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  idolaters  of  the  golden  calf:  one 
and  all  cry  to  their  idol,  Thou  art  my  God! 
Thou  hast  brought  us  out  of  the  Egypt  of  dark- 
ness a.nd  misery :  thou  wilt  lead  us  to  the  Canaan 
of  light  and  joy.  Verily,  I  would  as  soon  fall 
down  before  the  golden  calf  itself,  as  worship  the 
great  idol  of  the  day,  the  great  public  instructor, 
as  it  is  called,  the  newspaper  press.  The  calf 
could  not  even  low  a  lie :  and  only  when  the 
words  of  the  wise  are  written  upon  it,  can  paper 
be  worth  more  than  gold. 

And  how  is  it  with  those  wbo  flatter  themselves 
that  their  own  good  deeds  have  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt?  those  good  deeds  which  God  has  com- 
manded them  to  wrest  as  spoils  from  the  land  of 
sin.  How  is  it  with  those  who  blindly  trust  that 
their  good  deeds  will  go  before  them,  and  lead 
them  to  heaven  ?  Are  tbey  not  also  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf?  of  an 
idol,  which  their  own  hands  have  wrought  and  set 
up;  of  an  idol,  the  very  materials  of  which  would 
never  have  been  theirs,  except  through  God's  com- 
mand, and  the  strength  his  command  brings  with 
it.  Surely,  whether  it  be  for  the  past,  or  the  fu-. 
ture,  wc  need  a  better  leader  than  any  we  can 
either  manufacture  or  mentefacture  for  ourselves. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  beautiful  passage, 
in  which  our  Saviour  compares  himself  to  a  hen 
gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings, — and  the 
sublime  one  in  Deuteronomy,  where  Jehovah's 
care  and  guardianship  of  the  Jewish  nation  is 
likened  to  an  eagle  stirring  up  her  nest,  fluttering 
over  her  young,  spreading  abroad  her  wings,  bear- 
ing them  on  her  wings,  and  making  them  ride  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth, — may  be  regarded 
as  symbolical  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
two  dispensations.  The  earlier  was  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  power  of  God,  and  shows  him  forth 
in  bis  kingly  majesty  :  the  latter  is  the  revelation 
of  the  love  of  God,  full  of  all  gentleness,  and  house- 
hold tenderness,  and  more  than  fatherly  or  moth- 
erly kindness. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  great  paradox  in  Christi- 
anity, that  it  makes  humility  the  avenue  to  glory, 
yet  what  other  avenue  is  there  to  wisdom?  or  even 
to  knowledge  ?  Would  you  pick  up  precious  truths 
you  must  bend  down  and  look  for  them.  Every- 
where the  pearl  of  great  price  lies  bedded  in  a 
shell  which  has  no  form  or  comeliness. 

When. will  talkers  refrain  from  evil-speaking? 
When  listeners  refrain  from  evil- hearing.  At  prc- 
seut  there  are  many  so  credulous  of  evil,  they  will 
receive  suspicions  and  impressions  against  persons 
whom  they  don't  know,  from  a  person  whom  they 
do  know  .  .  in  authority  to  be  good  for  nothing. 

We  look  to  our  last  sickness  for  repentance,  un- 
mindful that  it  is  during  a  recovery  men  repent, 
not  during  a  sickness.  For  s.ckness,  by  the  time 
we  feel  it  to  be  such,  has  its  own  trials,  its  own 
selfishness  :  and  to  bear  the  one,  and  overcome  the 
other,  is  at  such  a  season  occupation  more  than 
enough  for  any  who  have  not  been  trained  to  it  by 
previous  discipline  and  practice. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  old  age, — perhaps 
with  still  more  justice,  since  old  age  has  no  begin- 


Never  put  much  confidence  in  such  as  put  no 
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confidence  in  others.  A  man  prone  to  suspect  evil 
is  mostly  looking  in  his  neighbour  for  what  he  sees 
in  himself.  As  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure, 
even  so  to  the  impure  all  things  are  impure. 

How  deeply  rooted  must  unbelief  be  in  our 
hearts,  when  we  are  surprised  to  find  our  prayers 
answered  !  instead  of  feeling  sure  that  they  will 
be  so,  if  they  are  only  offered  up  in  faith,  and  are 
in  accord  with  the  will  of  God. 


The  Workmanship  of  Ivory. — None  of  our 
manufacturers  have  yet  reached  the  consummate 
skill  of  the  Chinese  artists  in  the  workmanship  of 
ivory,  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  concentric  balls, 
their  chess  pieces  and  models.  Yet  the  adapta- 
tion to  useful  purposes  of  this  valuable  substance 
is  fully  understood  by  those  who  do  not  undertake 
to  rival  the  exquisite  minuteness  of  Eastern  art. 
The  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments  are  in 
the  habit  of  rendering  ivory  flexible  for  use  as 
tubes,  probes,  &c,  by  acting  on  the  well-known 
fact,  that  when  bones  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
forms  one  of  their  component  parts,  is  extracted, 
and  thus  bones  retain  their  original  form,  and  ac- 
quire great  flexibility.  After  giving  the  pieces  of 
ivory  their  required  form  and  polish  they  are 
steeped  in  acid,  either  pure  or  diluted,  until  they 
become  supple  and  elastic,  and  of  a  slightly  yellow 
colour,  lu  the  course  of  drying,  the  ivory  returns 
to  its  original  hardnesss,  but  its  flexibility  can  be 
easily  restored  by  surrounding  it  with  linen.  It 
is  now  ascertained  that  the  decay  of  articles  in 
ivory  can  be  effectually  checked,  even  when  its 
progress  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  cause  the  spe- 
cimens to  crumble  away  under  the  hands.  Some 
of  the  works  in  ivory  forwarded  by  Layard, 
from  Nineveh,  were  found  on  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  he 
suggested  a  remedy,  which  on  trial,  proved  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  successful.  Concluding  that 
the  decay  was  owing  to  the  loss  of  gelatine  in  the 
ivory,  he  recommended  that  the  articles  should  be 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  gelatine;  thus  treated,  they 
became  firm  and  solid. 


What  a  disposition  there  appears  to  be  in 
the  female  world  to  vie  with  one  another,  not 
only  in  the  extremity,  but  the  immodesty  of  the 
fashion. 


Friends'  Asylum  Report. 

(Concluded  from  page  303.) 

Occupation  and  Recreation. — We  have  con- 
tinued to  make  use  of  the  various  means  for  af- 
fording employment  and  entertainment  to  our 
patients,  which  have  been  already  so  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  reports  of  the  Institution  ;  and  if 
these  reports  were  only  addressed  to  the  mana- 
gers, it  would  be  superfluous  at  present,  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject.  Bat  as  they  are  also  in- 
tended for  the  information  of  some  whose  attention 
may  Dever  before  have  been  called  to  the  subject, 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
means  employed  for  this  purpose.  There  is  nothing 
better  calculated  to  answer  all  the  ends  for  which 
occupation  is  designed,  especially  for  that  class  of 
our  patients  who  have  been  accustomed  to  reside 
in  the  country,  than  moderate  manual  labour  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm  aud  garden.  The  value 
of  out- door  occupation  consists  as  much  in  the 
change  and  variety  it  gives  from  the  monotouy  of 
in-door  Asylum  life,  and  the  mental  recreation  thus 
afforded,  as  in  the  mere  physical  effects  of  muscu- 
lar exercise.    Without  regard  to  the  interest  that 


may  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  by  the 
work  he  performs,  there  is  danger  that  the  hitter, 
by  becoming  toilsome,  may  even  prove  injurious. 
Care  is  taken  to  avoid  such  a  consequence  by  en- 
deavouring to  interest  the  patient  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  by  limiting  the  time  spent  in  labour  to 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  early  part  of  each  day. 
In  the  appropriate  seasons  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  the  planting  and  gathering  of  crops,  aud  at 
other  times  the  care  of  the  grounds,  the  opening  of 
new  walks,  aud  the  repairing  and  keeping  in  order 
of  those  already  made,  afford  au  unfailing  variety 
of  employment  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest 
and  benefit  the  mind,  as  well  as  conduce  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  body.  For  those  who 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour, 
other  means  of  furnishing  physical  exercise,  com- 
bined with  healthy  mental  excitement,  are  resorted 
to.  Such  patients  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in 
the  open  air,  either  in  walking  on  the  premises  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asylum,  or  are  engaged  in 
the  games  of  quoits,  cricket,  or  foot-ball.  The 
latter  have  only  been  in  use  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  have  proved  a  highly  valuable  addition 
to  the  means  formerly  employed  for  affording  ex- 
ercise to  this  class  of  our  patients. 

The  importance  of  providing  suitable  employ- 
ment for  filling  up  agreeably  the  portion  of  time 
necessarily  passed  within  doors,  especially  during 
the  winter  season,  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
female  patients,  with  the  assistance  of  the  matron, 
are  easily  furnished  with  employment  for  the  nee- 
dle. Besides  a  large  amount  of  plain  sewing  that 
has  been  done,  they  have  spent  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  making  a  number  of  useful  fancy  articles, 
which  have  been  placed  in  a  neat  case  provided  for 
the  purpose,  in  one  of  the  parlours  or  sitting  rooms, 
where  they  are  exposed  for  sale.  It  is  intended  to 
apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  when  they  amount 
to  a  sufficient  sum,  to  the  purchase  of  articles  calcu- 
lated to  give  an  air  of  increased  comfort  and 
cheerfulness  to  the  apartment.  Books,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  drawing  materials,  games,  puzzles,  &c, 
are  freely  provided  for  the  use  of  all  classes  of  pa- 
tients. A  beautiful  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  in 
handsome  case,  and  other  objects  calculated  to 
attract  their  attention,  and  excite  their  interest, 
such  as  engravings  on  the  wall,  and  plants  and 
flowers  placed  where  they  can  have  free  access  to 
them,  have  been  provided  during  the  past  year,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  in  use,  and  have  been 
productive  of  manifest  benefit.  The  patients  are 
encouraged  to  follow  their  own  taste  and  inclina- 
tions in  their  in-door  employments.  Some  of  them 
became  quite  expert  at  a  particular  game,  such  as 
chess  or  backgammon  ;  one  patient  draws  and 
paints,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  pictures, 
both  in  oil   aud   water  colors,  which  have  been 


The  lectures  and  exhibitions  for  affording  mental 
occupation  and  entertainment  during  the  long 
evenings  of  winter,  have  been  continued  as  in  for- 
mer years.  The  improvement  in  this  department, 
referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  has  been  in  use 
during  the  winter  aud  has  added  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  exhibitions.  It  consists 
of  a  reservoir  for  oxygen,  of  the  capacity  of  thirty 
gallons,  situated  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  adjoining 
the  lecture  room,  and  connected  with  the  pipes 
supplying  the  house  with  water.  When  the  appa- 
ratus is  in  use,  the  water  from  these  pipes  is  turned 
into  the  reservoir,  and  displaces  the  gas  with  the 
pressure  of  a  perpendicular  column  of  water, 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  forces  it  through  a 
flexible  gutta-percha  tube  to  the  lantern  placed  in 
the  lecture  room,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
The  gas  passes  to  each  lantern  used,  for  producing 
the  dissolving  views  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  so 
contrived  as  to  furnish  the  light  to  one  lantern 
while  shutting  it  off  from  the  other,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  blended  picture,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
views,  may  be  thrown  upon  the  wall  at  the  same 
time,  or  either  one  may  be  gradually  and  almost 
inperceptiby  changed  into  the  other,  at  pleasure. 
The  stock  of  photographic  views  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  year,  and  now  affords  the 
means  of  producing  exact  representations  of  many 
remarkable  localities,  and  objects  of  interest  in  our 
own  and  foreign  countries.  The  chemical  appara- 
tus is  also  increased  from  time  to  time  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  articles,  aud  the  lectures  delivered 
on  an  evening  of  each  week,  during  the  winter 
season,  are  listened  to,  and  the  experiments,  wit- 
nessed with  much  interest,  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  patients. 

Library  and  Reading  room. — The  library  has 
been  resorted  to  daily,  except  in  stormy  weather, 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  by  different  classes 
of  the  patients  of  both  sexes.  Some  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
and  a  large  glass  case  has  been  provided,  four  by 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  height,  and 
filled  with  a  collection  of  mosses  and  ferns,  and  a 
number  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  leaf  plants  re- 
cently introduced,  which,  by  their  rich  foliage  and 
luxuriant  growth  have  imparted  an  additional 
cheerfulness  to  the  place,  and  have  been  highly 
appreciated  by  the  patients.  The  aquarium  has 
also  been  kept  up  during  the  winter,  and  being  welt 
stocked  with  fish,  and  a  variety  of  aquatic  plants 
and  animals,  has  afforded  much  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction. 

Farm,  Garden  and  Grounds. — The  advantages 
afforded  by  the  location  of  the  Asylum  on  its  farm 
of  sixty-two  acres,  have  been  fully  manifested  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  giving  healthy  aud  interesting  em- 
ployment to  the  patients,  not  only  in  the  labour  of 


framed  and  hung  on  the  walls.    Another  employed  the  farm  and  garden,  but  also  in  the  improvement 


himself  very  successfully  during  a  portion  of  the 
summer,  in  preparing  the  skeletons  of  leaves  and 
other  portions  of  plants;  and  another,  who  is  so 
demented  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  any  other 
employment,  has  become  very  proficient  in  the 
game  of  battledoor. 

By  the  above  described  means  we  endeavour  to 
furnish  each  patient  with  occupation  suited  to  his 
capacity,  and  thus  to  give  them  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  remain- 
ing mental  and  physical  energies.  By  such  exer- 
cise their  health  of  body  and  mind  is  best  pro- 
moted, and  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction arising  from  a  consciousness  that  their  ex- 
istence is  not  entirely  without  an  aim  or  object, 
and  are  thus  rendered  more  contented  and  com- 
fortable than  they  could  be  made  under  any  other 
circumstances. 


and  decoration  of  the  grounds  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  patients  in  their  daily  walking  exercise. 
The  physical  exertion  required  in  the  light  labour 
performed  by  some  of  them,  is  not  more  beneficial 
in  its  effects  on  the  general  bodily  health,  than  the 
interest  excited  by  the  various  objects  constantly 
presented  to  their  notice  while  they  are  thus  en- 
gaged, is  adapted  to  promote  their  mental  welfare. 
The  land,  now  universally  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  every  establishment  for  the 
insane,  is  not  valuable,  therefore,  merely  for  the 
facilities  it  affords  for  labour  and  exercise,  but  is 
equally  so  for  the  succession  of  interesting  and 
agreeable  objects  which  it  may  be  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing for  the  mental  entertainment  of  the  insane. 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  will  consequently 
depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  care  with  which 
it  is  cultivated,  and  the  neatness  and  good  order  in 
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■which  it  is  kept.  Its  improvement  is  therefore 
apart  from  any  pecuniary  advantages,  a  legitimate 
object  of  asylum  management,  and  has  received 
attention  during  the  past  year. 


The  Patience  and  Stillness  of  Jesus. — About 
half  an  hour  before  he  died,  he  was  raised  up  in  his 
bed,  and  said  to  some  friends,  "  What  need  have  we 
to  centre  down  in  the  night  season,  to  feel  blessed 
Jesus,  sweet  Jesus,  heavenly  Jesus,  to  commune 
with  us:  for  when  he  comes  he  puts  an  end  to  all 
rovings  and  hurries  which  are  in  the  world,  with 
many  trials,  tribulations,  and  afflictions,  which  rise 
not  out  of  the  dust.  But  dear  friends,  Israel's  God 
will  not  leave  his  afflicted  ones,  for  he  will  prosper 
his  work  which  he  hath  begun,  and  ye  shall  see  it 
as  you  are  faithful ;  and  here  you  shall  be  made 
witnesses  that  one  hour  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is 
better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere.  For  in  the  world 
are  trouble,  strife,  animosities,  and  contentions,  as 
you  may  see;  but  all  this  will  come  to  an  end,  as 
we  keep  in  the  patience  and  stillness  of  Jesus  ;  for 
that  will  conduct  us  safely  to  our  desired  rest,  where 
all  sorrows  will  cease,  and  tears  be  wiped  away ; 
and  that  you  may  be  preserved  in  true  faithfulness, 
is  the  desire  of  my  soul." — From  the  dying  say- 
ings of  Richard  Ransome. — Piety  Promoted. 


in  the  person  of  another  shepherd ;  and  learned 
from  our  Arab  attendants  that  they  were  talking 
to  each  other  about  their  flocks.  Between  these 
two  men  was  a  deep  crevasse  formed  by  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  walled  in  by  lofty  precipices,  which 
no  human  foot  could  scale.  It  would  probably 
have  taken  a  full  hour  for  one,  even  as  fleet  and 
as  strong-winded  as  an  Asahel,  to  pass  from  the 
standing-place  of  the  one  speaker  to  that  of  the 
other ;  and  yet  they  were  exchanging  words  with 
perfqet  ease.  The  mystery  of  the  dramatic  scene 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  was  at  an  end  j  and  we 
were  reminded  at  the  same  time  of  an  important 
truth,  that  in  dealing  with  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
ignorance  often  makes  difficulties  which  a  larger 
knowledge  and  a  deeper  intelligence  would  at  once 
remove.  As  we  moved  along  the  hill-face,  dia- 
logues of  the  same  kind  once  and  again  attracted 
our  notice  showing  plainly  that  these  trans-valline 
colloquies  are  of  common  occurrence.  The  facility 
of  hearing  was  no  doubt  increased  by  the  extreme 
stillness  of  the  air,  and  by  the  voice  being  at  once 
confined  and  thrown  back  by  the  steep  sides  of  the 
hills. — Buchanan's  Clerical  Furlough. 


A  Difficulty  in  David's  Histoij  Explained. 
Here,  too,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
more  than  once,  incidents  of  a  kind  that  forcibly 
reminded  us  of  scenes  in  the  scripture  history  of 
David,  by  which  readers  ignorant  of  the  country 
in  which  they  happened,  may  have  been  often  not 
a  little  perplexed.  When  David  was  hiding  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  slaying  Kiug  Saul  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the 
night,  unconscious  of  any  danger  being  near.  Too 
generous  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  that 
had  come  so  unexpectedly  and  so  temptingly  in 
his  way,  David,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  show  how 
completely  his  persecutor  had  been  in  his  power. 
Stealing  noiselessly  into  Saul's  camp,  accompanied 
by  a  single  follower,  and  passing  unobserved  through 

the  midst  of  the  drowsy  guards,  David  "took  the  j  experienced  in  the  day  of  early  visitation, 
spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  from  Saul's  bolster ; 
and  they  gat  them  away,  and  no  man  saw  it,  nor 
knew  it,  neither  awaked  :  for  they  were  all  asleep." 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  12.)  Having  performed  this  daring 
exploit,  he  and  his  attendant,  Abishai,  "  went  over 
to  the  other  side,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  an  hill 
afar  off,  a  great  space  being  between  them."  Hav- 
ing got  to  this  safe  distance  from  his  relentless 
enemy,  David  is  represented  in  the  sacred  history 
asprocceding  to  address  Abner,  the  leader  of  Saul's 
host,  and  to  taunt  him  with  his  unsoldier-like  want 
of  vigilance  in  leaving  his  royal  master  exposed  to 
the  hazard  of  being  slain  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
own  camp. 

What  is  apt  to  appear  strange  in  this  narrative 
is  the  fact,  that  these  hostile  parties  should  have 
been  near  enough  to  carry  on  the  conversation 
which  the  narrative  describes,  and  yet  that  all  the 
while  the  one  should  have  been  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  other.  That  all  this,  however, 
was  both  possible  and  easy,  was  verified  in  our 
presence.    As  we  were  riding  cautiously  along  the  From  "The  British  Friend." 

face  of  the  hill,  our  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  Early  Friends  and  What  They  Were, 

by  the  voice  of  a  shepherd,  who  was  evidently  Deluded  from  pugo  29BJ 

calling  to  some  one  whom  we  could  not  see,  but  The  Society  having  now  incorporated  the  use  of 
whose  answer  was  distinctly  heard.  The  dialogue  the  plain  lauguagc  into  its  system  as  one  of  the 
went  on.  Another  and  another  sentence  was  slowly  testimonies  Friends  had  to  bear,  we  arrive  at  a 
and  sonorously  uttered  by  the  shepherd  near  us,  and  'period  when  it  began  to  be  a  matter  of  regular  in- 
:is  olteu  the  response  was  distinctly  given.  At  j  quiry,  whether  the  members  of  it  were  faithful  in 
length,  guided  by  the  souud  we  descried  far  up  doing  so;  and  thus  in  1669  we  find  George  Fox 
the  conlronting  hill,  the  source  of  the  second  voice  issuing  an  epistle,  urging  that,  "  in  all  the  Monthly 


Ihe  Fruit  of  Carnal  Reasoning,  and  Disobe- 
dience to  Heavenly  Convictions  ;  with  an  Exhorta- 
tion to  Parents  to  be  Faithful  in  Restraint. — 
Through  the  teachings  of  tha  holy  Spirit,  I  soon 
became  sensible  of  the  influence  of  heavenly  love 
on  my  heart ;  and  had  I  wisely  kept  near  the  all- 
sufficient  gift  of  grace,  I  might,  in  early  years, 
have  magnified  the  Lord's  power,  by  becoming  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  in  life  and  conversation. 
But,  for  want  of  dwelling  with  this  blessed  gift, 
and  maintaining  a  constant  watch,  the  enemy  of 
all  good  gained  ascendency  over  my  convinced 
judgment,  and  I  was  miserably  beguiled  into  an 
apprehension,  that  I  might  indulge  myself  for  a 
few  years  in  the  gratification  of  some  worldly 
pleasures,  and  afterwards  submit  to  the  cross  and 
become  a  religious  character.  This  carnal  reason- 
ing brought  death  and  darkness  over  my  awakened 
understanding,  and  I  much  lost  the  sense  of  those 
'endering  impressions,  which  had  been  mercifully 

But 

thanks  be  to  a  gracious  God,  who  kept  me,  in  this 
season  of  revolt  from  all  gross  evil,  and  often  fol- 
lowed with  close  conviction  when  indulging  the 
vain  mind,  in  adorning  the  frail  body  with  apparel 
inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  A 
fondness  for  dress  and  music  was  one  of  my 
greatest  foibles ;  and  I  am  bound  in  gratitude  to 
acknowledge,  that  had  it  not  been  for  parental 
care,  advice,  and  prudent  restraint,  I  might  have 
gone  great  lengths  in  these  gratifications.  Then, 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  I  would  most  earnestly 
and  most  affectionately  recommed  all  religious 
parents  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
portant duties,  remembering  they  are  delegated  as 
care-takers  over  a  very  important  trust :  and  happy 
will  it  be  for  those  parents,  who,  in  the  day  of 
righteous  inquisition,  may  stand  acquitted  in  the 
Divine  sight,  having  done  all  they  could  to  preserve 
their  offspring  in  true  simplicity,  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord. — Ann  Crouley.  F.  L.^vol.  1th,  p.  462 


Meetings  there  be  an  inquiry  whether  any  that 
profess  Truth  are  out  of  the  pure  language,  thou 
to  every  one,  whether  they  keep  up  God  and 
Christ's  language  that  the  holy  prophets  used." 
During  the  same  year  be  reiterated  this  advice 
by  another  epistle.    The  subject,  to  him,  was  evi- 
dently one  of  much  anxiety,  and  that  he  viewed  it 
as  a  question  of  truthful  allegiance  to  the  Divine 
Being.    It  was  no  low  standard  that  he  took — all 
conventuality  was  laid  aside  as  truckling  to  the 
worldly  spirit,  and  at  variance  with  the  heavenly  ; 
and  resting  on  this  high  ground,  that  all  men  and 
women  should  in  all  things  be  as  like  as  might  be 
to  the  heavenly  pattern,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
urge  on  Monthly  Meetings  a  regular  inquiry  as  to 
the  faithfulness  of  Friends  in  this  respect;  and 
looking  carefully  at  this  matter,  as  I  have  often 
done,  and  listening  attentively  to  the  pro's  and  con's, 
as  has  often  been  my  portion— while  mourning 
greatly  the  unfaithfulness  prevailing  in  respect  of  it 
— I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  early  judgment,  after 
identifying  myself  wtih  the  Society  of  Friends,  has 
only  been  confirmed,  that  if  the  body  had  kept 
faithfully  to  the  "plain  language,"  its  early  testi- 
mony, though  it  would  have  sorely  tested  many 
up  and  down,  nevertheless  the  Society  itself  would 
have  been  sounder  at  the  core,  more  consistent  in 
its  profession  and  practice,  and  numerically  greater 
than  it  now  is,  whilst  its  iufluence  would  have  been 
extended  beyond  its  present,  many  fold. 


From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Insects:  Their  Feet . 

(Continued  from  page  302.) 

A  still  better  example  of  a  sucking  foot  is  this 
of  the  Dyticus  marginalis.  It  is  the  great  flat 
oval  beetle,  which  is  fond  of  coming  up  to  the  surface 
of  ponds,  and  hanging  there  by  the  tail  with  its 
pair  of  hind  legs  stuck  out  on  each  side  at  right 
angles  ;  the  redoubtable  monster  which  little  boys 
who  bathe  hold  in  such  salutary  awe  under  the 
name  of  Toe-biter.  We  have  turned  the  tables 
upon  the  warrior,  and  have  bitten  his  toe — off,  and 
here  it  is.  This  is  the  tarsus  of  one  of  the  fore 
limbs. 

The  peculiarity  that  first  strikes  us  is  that  the 
first  three  joints  are  as  it  were  fused  into  one,  and 
dilated  so  as  to  make  a  large  roundish  plate.  The 
under  surface  of  this  broad  plate  is  covered  with 
a  remarkable  array  of  sucking  disks,  of  which  one 
is  very  large,  occupying  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  area.  It  is  circular,  and  its  face  is  strongly 
marked  with  numerous  fibres  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Near  this  you  perceive  two  others  of  simi- 
lar form  and  structure,  but  not  more  than  one  tenth 
part  of  its  size ;  one  of  these,  moreover,  is  smaller 
than  the  other.  Indeed,  the  size  and  number  of 
these  organs  differ  iu  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species. 

The  greater  number  of  the  suckers  are  compara- 
tively minute  ;  but  they  are  proportionally  multi- 
tudinous and  crowded.  Each  consists  of  a  club- 
shaped  shaft,  with  a  circular  disk  of  radiating 
fibres  attached  to  its  cud.  The  whole  apparatus 
constitutes  a  very  effective  instrument  of  adhesion. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  dilatation  of  the 
first  joints  of  the  tarsus,  but  for  a  very  different 
object,  iu  the  Honey-bee  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
worthy  to  be  observed,  not  only  for  the  interesting 
part  which  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  the  insect, 
but  for  the  example  it  affords  us  of  the  adaptation 
of  one  and  the  same  organ  to  widely  different  uses, 
by  a  slight  modification  of  its  structure. 

It  is  the  hind  foot  of  the  Bee  that  we  are  now 
to  examine.  The  first  joint  is,  as  you  see,  enlarged 
into  a  wide,  long,  and  somewhat  ovate  form,  con- 
stituting a  flattish  plate,  slightly  convex  on  both 
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surfaces.  The  upper  face  presents  nothing  remark- 
able, but  the  under  side  is  set  with  about  nine 
tiff  combs,  the  teeth  of  which  are  horny  straight 
spines,  set  in  close  array,  and  arranged  in  traus- 
verse  rows  across  the  joint,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
its  plane,  but  a  little  projecting,  and  so  ordered 
that  the  tips  of  one  comb  slightly  overlap  the 
bases  of  the  next.  We  see  them  in  this  example 
very  distinct,  because  their  colour,  a  clear  reddish- 
brown,  contrasts  with  a  multitude  of  tiny  globules 
of  a  pale  yellow  hue,  like  minute  eggs,  which  are 
entangled  in  the  combs. 

Now  these  globules  serve  to  illustrate  the  object 
of  this  apparatus.  They  are  grains  of  pollen  ;  the 
dust  that  is  discharged  from  the  anthers  of  flowers, 
which  being  kneaded  up  with  honey  forms  the 
food  of  the  infant  bees,  and  is,  therefore,  collected 
with  great  perseverance  by  those  industrious  in- 
sects ;  and  the  way  in  which  the}'  collect  it  is,  by 
raking  or  combing  it  from  the  anthers,  by  means 
of  these  effective  instruments  on  their  hind  feet. 

You  see  that  in  this  specimen  the  combs  are  loaded 
with  the  grains,  which  lie  thickly  in  the  furrows 
between  one  comb  and  another.  But  how  do  they 
discharge  their  gatherings  ?  Do  they  return  to  the 
hive,  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  quantity 
such  as  this,  which  one  would  suppose  they  could 
gather  in  two  or  three  scrapes  ot  the  foot  ?  No  ; 
they  carry  a  pair  of  panniers,  or  collecting  bas- 
kets, which  they  gradually  fill  from  the  combs,  and 
then  return  to  deposit  the  results  of  their  collect- 
ing. _ 

One  of  these  baskets  I  can  show  you  ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  should  be  unpardonable  to  overlook  it, 
for  it  is  the  companion  structure  to  the  former.  I 
make  the  stage  forceps  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  and 
thus  bring  into  focus  the  joint  (t.ibia)  immediately 
above  that  of  the  combs,  and  so  that  we  shall  look 
at  its  opposite  surface  ;  that  is,  the  outer.  We  no 
tice  at  once  two  or  three  peculiarities,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  joint  in  this  instance  from  other  parts 
of  the  same  limb,  and  from  the  corresponding  part 
in  the  same  limb  of  other  insects. 

First,  the  surface  is  decidedly  concave,  whereas 
is  is  ordinarily  convex.  Secondly,  this  concave 
surface  is  smooth  and  polished,  (except  that  it  is 
covered  with  a  minute  network  of  crossed  lines,) 
not  a  single  hair,  even  the  most  minute,  can  be 
discerned  in  any  part ;  whereas  the  corresponding 
surface  of  the  next  joints,  both  above  and  below, 
is  studded  with  fine  hairs,  as  is  the  exterior  of  in- 
sects generally.  Thirdly,  the  edges  of  this  hollowed 
basin  are  beset  with  long,  slender,  acute  spines, 
which  pursue  the  same  curve  as  the  bottom  and 
sides,  expanding  widely,  and  arching  upward. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  capital  collecting-basket. 
Its  concavity  of  course  fits  it  to  contain  the  pollen. 
Then  its  freedom  from  hairs  is  important :  hairs 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  concavity.  Thirdly, 
the  marginal  spines  greatly  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  vessel  to  receive  the  load,  on  the  principle 
of  the  sloping  stakes  which  the  farmer  plants  along 
the  sides  of  his  waggon  when  he  is  going  to  carry 
a  load  of  hay  or  corn. 

But,  you  ask,  how  can  the  bee  manage  to  trans- 
fer the  pollen  from  the  combs  to  the  basket  ?  Can 
she  bend  up  the  tarsus  to  the  tibia  ?  or,  if  she  can, 
surely  she  could  only  reach  the  inner,  not  the 
outer  surface  of  the  latter.    How  is  this  managed  I 

A  very  shrewd  question.  Truth  to  say,  the 
basket  you  have  been  looking  at  never  received  a 
single  grain  from  the  combs  of  the  joint  below  it. 
But  the  bee  has  a  pair  of  baskets  and  a  pair  of 
comb-joints.  It  is  the  right  set  of  combs  that  fills 
the  lejt  basket,  and  vice  versa.  She  can  easily 
cross  her  hind-legs,  and  thus  bring  the  tarsus  of 
one  into  contact  with  the  tibia  of  the  other;  and  if 


you  will  pay  a  moment's  more  attention  to  the] 
matter,  you  will  discover  some  further  points  of 
interest  in  this  beautiful  series  of  contrivances  still. 
If  you  look  at  this  living  bee,  you  notice  that, 
from  the  position  of  the  joints,  when  the  insect 
would  bring  one  hind-foot  across  to  the  other,  the 
under  surface  of  the  tarsus  would  naturally  scrape 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  tibia  in  a  direction  from 
the  bases  of  the  combs  towards  their  tips;  and, 
further,  that  the  edge  of  the  tibia  so  scraped  would 
be  the  lander  edge,  as  the  leg  is  ordinarily  carried 
in  the  act  of  walking. 

Now,  if  you  take  another  glance  at  the  basket- 
joint  in  the  forceps  of  the  microscope,  you  will  see 
— what,  perhaps,  you  have  already  noticed — that 
the  marginal  spines  have  not  exactly  the  same  cur- 
vature on  the  two  opposite  edges,  but  that  those 
of  the  one  edge  are  nearly  straight,  or  at  most 
but  slightly  bowed,  whereas  those  of  the  opposite 
edge  are  strongly  curved,  the  arc  in  many  of  them 
reaching  even  to  a  semicircle,  so  that  their  points, 
after  performing  the  outward  arch,  return  to  a  po- 
sition perpendicularly  over  the  medial  line  of  the 
basket. 

It  is  the  outer  or  hinder  edge  of  the  joint  that 
carries  the  comparatively  straight  spines.  These 
receive  the  grains  from  the  combs,  which,  then  fil- 
ling into  the  basket,  are  received  into  the  wide 
concavity  formed  partly  by  its  bottom  and  sides, 
but  principally  by  the  arching  spines  of  the  oppo- 
site edge.  Their  curving  form  would  have  been 
less  suitable  than  the  straighter  one  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  of  the  combs,  because  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  get  at  their  points  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  straight  lines  of  these  would 
have  been  far  less  effective  as  a  receiver  for  the 
burden.  The  thickness  of  the  spines  is  just  that 
which  enables  them  to  pass  freely  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  comb-teeth,  and  no  more. 

On  the  whole,  this  combination  of  contrivances 
reads  us  as  instructive  a  lesson  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  displayed  in  creation  as  any  that  we  have  had 
brought  under  our  observation. 

The  end  to  be  attained  by  all  this  apparatus  is 
worthy  of  the  wondrous  skill  displayed  in  its  con- 
trivance; for  it  is  connected  with  the  feeding  of  the 
stock,  and  whatever  diminishes  the  labour  of  the 
individual  bees  enables  a  larger  number  to  be 
supported.  But  valuable  as  is  the  honey-bee 
to  man,  there  are  other  important  purposes  to  be 
accomplished,  which  are  more  or  less  dependent, 
collaterally,  on  this  series  of  contrivances. 

''In  many  instances  it  is  only  by  the  bees  travel- 
ling from  flower  to  flower  that  the  pollen  and  fa- 
rina is  carried  from  the  male  to  the  female  flowers, 
without  which  they  could  not  fructify.  One  spe- 
cies of  bee  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fructify  all 
the  various  sorts  of  flowers,  were  the  bees  of  that 
species  ever  so  numerous ;  for  it  requires  species  of 
different  sizes  and  different  constructions.  M 
Sprengel  found  that  not  only  are  insects  indispen- 
sable in  fructifying  different  species  of  Iris,  but 
some  of  them,  as  I.  Xiphium,  require  the  agency 
of  the  larger  humble-bees,  which  alone  are  strong 
enough  to  force  their  way  beneath  the  style-flag ; 
and  hence,  as  these  insects  are  not  so  common  as 
many  others,  this  Iris  is  often  barren,  or  bears  im- 
perfect seeds." 

The  legs  and  feet  of  caterpillars  are  constructed 
on  a  very  different  plan  from  those  of  perfect  in- 
sects, as  you  may  see  in  this  living  silkworm.  Tue 
first  three  segments  of  the  body,  repkonjqg  from 
the  head,  are  furnished  each  with  a  pair  of  shorf 
curved  limbs  set  close  together  on  the  under  side. 
These  represent  the  true  legs  of  the  future  moth, 
and  show,  notwithstanding  their  shortness,  four 
distinct  joints,  of  which  the  last  is  a  little  pointed 


horny  claw.  The  whole  limb  resembles  a  short  stout 
hook.  Then  two  segments  occur  which  are  quite 
smooth  beneath,  and  destitute  of  limbs;  and  then 
on  the  sixth  we  begin  to  find  another  series,  which 
goes  on  regularly,  a  pair  on  each  segment,  to  the 
eleventh  and  final  one,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  tenth  segment,  which  is  again  deprived  of 
limbs. 

But  these  organs  are  of  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter. They  have  no  representatives  in  the  mature 
insect,  but  disappear  with  the  larva  state,  and 
they  are  not  considered  limbs-prpper  at  all,  but 
mere  accessory  developments  of  the  skin  to  serve  a 
special  purpose.  They  are  sometimes  called  clasp- 
ers,  sometimes  false- legs,  but  more  commonly  pro- 
legs. 

Each  consists  of  a  fle4iy  wart,  which  is  capable 
to  some  extent  of  being  turned  inside  out,  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove.  Partly  around  the  blunt  and 
truncate  extremity  are  set  two  rows  of  minute 
hooks,  occupying  the  side  next  the  middle  line  of 
the  caterpillar  in  a  semicircle  along  the  margin. 
These  hooks  arch  outward  as  regards  the  axis  of 
the  pro-leg,  though  the  majority  of  them  point  to- 
wards the  medial  line  of  the  body.  The  double 
row  is  somewhat  interrupted  at  its  middle  point ; 
and  just  there,  in  each  pro-leg,  a  clear  vesicle  or 
fleshy  bladder  protrudes  from  the  sole,  which  may 
perhaps  serve  as  a  very  delicate  organ  of  touch,  or 
may  exude  a  viscid  secretion  helpful  to  progress 
on  smooth  bodies.  The  hooks  seem  adapted  to 
catch  and  hold  the  fine  threads  of  silk,  which  most 
caterpillars  spin  as  a  carpet  for  their  steps. 

In  some  cases  the  circle  of  hooks  is  complete,  as 
in  this  example,  which  I  find  in  one  of  the  slides 
of  my  drawer,  marked  "Pro-leg  of  a  Caterpillar." 
It  is  some  large  species,  probably  a  Sphinx,  for  the 
hooks  are  very  large,  of  a  clear  orange-brown  hue, 
and  set  in  a  long  oval  ring — single  as  to  their 
bases,  but  double  as  to  their  points — completely 
around  the  extremity  of  the  foot.  These  hooks 
are  simply  cutaneous,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  this 
prepared  specimen, — doubtless  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam ; — for  their  origins  are  mere  blunt  points, 
set  most  superficially  in  the  thin  skin  without  any 
enlargement  or  apparent  bulb. 

(To  be  continued..) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JONATHAN  G REAVE. 

Jonathan  Greave  was  born  in  the  year  1712,  of 
parents  professing  the  Truth.  Of  his  early  life 
we  have  no  record,  but  he  was  exemplary  in  ma- 
turity and  for  very  many  years  was  an  elder  of 
Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  residing  in  the  limits 
of  Centre  Preparative  Meeting.  He  appears  to 
have  been  well  esteemed,  and  to  have  fulfilled  his 
religious  and  social  duties.  As  he  drew  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  bore  the  pain  and  weakness 
which  attended  his  declining  health  with  great 
patience,  manifesting  a  composed  frame  of  mind 
and  a  desire  for  quiet.  A  friend  who  visited  him 
at  this  time  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  time 
of  change  came,  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  him. 
He  readily  expressed  a  similar  hope,  adding,  ';  I 
have  settled  my  outward  affairs  to  my  mind,  and 
inwardly  I  see  nothing  in  my  way.  I  desire  to 
be  so  favoured  as  to  wait  patiently  till  the  right 
time  comes,  and  then  to  pass  away  quietly." 

His  request  was  granted,  and  he  departed  with- 
out sigh  or  groan  ;  his  memorial  says,  "  we  believe 
in  peace  with  God  and  unity  with  faithful  Friends." 
His  death  took  place  Sixth  month  3rd,  1774,  he 
being  about  62  years  old, 
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Hannah  Harrison,  a  very  aged  minister  be- 
longing to  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  for  the 
Northern  District,  deceased  Seventh  month  20th, 
1774.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Norris,  and 
a  grand-daughter  of  that  noted  minister,  Thomas 
Lloyd.  Her  labours  had  been  mostly  confined  to 
meetings  about  home. 

George  Mason,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
New  Garden,  Chester  County,  much  esteemed  in 
his  day,  deceased  Tenth  mouth  24th,  1774. 

JOHN  VAIL. 

Johu  Vail  was  born  in  West  Chester  County  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  about  the  year  1685. 
Whilst  young  iu  years,  he  was  visited  by  Divine 
Grace,  and  submitting  thereto,  he  was  enabled  to 
take  up  the  cross,  became  sober  and  consistent  in 
his  life  and  couveisation,  and  grew  in  religious  ex- 
perience. He  removed  whilst  still  young  to  Wood- 
bridge  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  married. 

As  he  continued  in  faithful  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  requirings,  his  usefulness  in  the  church  in- 
creased, and  at  last  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  was  committed  to  him.  Dwelling  in  hu- 
mility and  watchfulness,  he  increased  in  his  gift, 
and  his  miuistry  tended  to  the  edification  of  the 
church.  Waiting  for  the  proper  putting  forth 
and  preparation,  he  was  qualified  to  reprove, 
exhort,  strengthen  and  encourage  his  hearers  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  Truth  and  uprightness 
Sweetly  he  was  led  at  times  to  comfort  those  who 
mourned  for  the  pride  and  abominations  of  the 
times.  He  often  felt  called  upon  to  mention  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  which  characterized  our 
forefathers,  and  to  point  out  how  sorrowfully  de- 
ficient many  of  his  day  were  in  those  respects. 
These  were  slightiug  the  good  examples  of  their 
ancestors,  by  indulging  in  things  those  worthies 
bore  a  faithful  testimony  against.  He  was  diligent 
in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  even  to  old 
age,  and  was  often  concerned  to  incite  Friends  to 
this  duty,  not  as  formalists,  but  as  those  who  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  reverent  gathering  to  wait  for  a 
proper  qualification  for  worshipping  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty, the  giver  of  every  good  gift.  He  was  one 
of  the  poor  of  this  world,  ever  diligent  in  labouring 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  family. 

On  his  death  bed  he  manifested  his  resignation, 
nay,  satisfaction  in  the  Lord's  will  concerning  him. 
Quoting  the  passage  "  If  our  hearts  condemn  us, 
God  is  greater,"  he  added,  "but  my  heart  con- 
demns me  not,  for  I  have  walked  in  innocency 
from  my  youth  up."  He  frequently  expressed  his 
readiness  to  leave  the  world,  and  desired  his  friends 
not  to  desire  his  recovery.  His  friends  sny  of  him, 
that  he  walked  iu  righteousness  and  humility,  and 
that  increasing  iu  Divine  experience,  his  lamp 
showu  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last.  He  de- 
ceased Eleventh  mouth  29th,  1774,  in  the  8'Jth 
year  of  his  age. 

MARY  SPEARMAN. 

Mary  Griffith,  a  daughter  of  John  Griffith  of 
Bromly,  Radnorshire,  Wales,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1718.  In  the  year  1734  she  came  over  to 
Pennsylvania,  bringing  a  good  certificate  with  her, 
showing  that  even  in  her  early  days  she  had  walked 
in  the  Truth.  Her  residence  was  within  the  limits 
of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  and  by  corsent  of 
that  meeting  she  was  married  Fourth  month  22nd, 
1702,  to  Micajah  Speakmau.  Her  friends  say, 
"she  was  a  woman  who  from  her  young  years 
loved  the  way  of  Truth,  and  endeavoured  to  live 
agreeably  to  t he  dictates  thereof  in  her  own  heart. 
By  her  circumspect  walkiug  and  steady  adherence 
to  the  manifestations  of  light  and  life  inwardly  re- 


vealed, she  became  very  servicable  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  being  careful  for  the  maintainance  of 
the  discipline  thereof." 

In  the  year  1756  she  was  appointed  an  elder, 
which  station  she  filled  to  satisfaction,  and  often 
was  enabled  to  administer  a  word  of  comfort  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  afflicted,  with  whom  she 
had  great  sympathy.  She  was  coucerned  to  ad- 
vise against  undue  liberties  being  allowed  to  chil- 
dren, and  carefully  watched  over  her  own,  that 
they  might  not  be  found  by  their  conduct  to 
weaken  her  influence  with  others.  She  was  re- 
markable for  the  solidity  and  weightiness  of  her 
spirit  in  meetings,  iu  which  she  was  closely  united 
to  the  faithful  labourers,  who  found  her  company 
and  inward  exercise  truly  serviceable.  She  was  a 
lover  of  all  honest  hearted  Friends,  and  truly  hos- 
pitable to  them.  She  was  a  watchful  mother  over 
her  children,  tender  and  firm,  a  loving  wife  and  a 
good  neighbour.  She  deceased  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Eleventh  mouth  28th,  1774,  in  the  58th  year 
of  her  age,  leaving  a  good  report  behind  her. 

JOHN  JONES. 

John  Jones  was  born  in  Merion,  near  Philadel- 
phia, about  the  year  1687,  of  religiously  concerned 
parents,  who  educated  him  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  our  religious  society.  He  was  early 
brought  under  the  directing  influence  of  Divine 
Grace,  which  made  him  of  a  sober,  orderly  beha- 
viour, and  of  good  report  amongst  the  lovers  of  the 
Truth.  He  settled  early  in  life  in  Gwynned,  of 
which  meetiug  he  remained  a  member  to  the  close 
of  his  days. 

In  the  Second  month,  1718,  he  was  married  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  to  Margaret  Hiliborn,  a  re- 
ligiously minded  young  widow,  who  was  a  valuable 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
his  faithful  and  loving  companion.  John  was  much 
attached  to  faithful  Friends,  and  as  he  walked  con- 
sistently with  his  profession,  and  exercised  the  gilts 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Head  of  the  church  iu 
honest  simplicity,  he  was  much  beloved  and  es- 
teemed by  the  spiritually  disceruiug.  He  was  very 
serviceable  in  the  church,  wise  and  faithful  as  an 
elder,  and  being  blessed  with  an  excellent  under- 
standing, his  counsel  and  advice  were  often  of 
benefit  to  others.  He  devoted  much  time  to  set- 
tling differences  amongst  his  neighbours,  and  in 
serving  the  widow  and  fatherless.  He  appears  to 
have  been  very  exemplary  iu  filling  up  his  social, 
moral  and  religious  duties,  and  whilst  of  bodily 
ability  was  ever  anxious  to  be  with  his  friends 
when  they  met  for  religious  worship.  A  fall  from 
a  horse  so  injured  him,  that  he  was  towards  the 
close  of  life  confined  at  home;  yet  he  bore  the  pain 
aud  privation  with  patience,  thankfully  rejoicing 
that  such  an  accident  had  not  been  apportioned 
him  iu  earlier  life.  His  love  to  the  Truth  aud  the 
friends  of  it  continued  unabated,  aud  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  iu  reading  the  scriptures  aud  other 
religious  books.  As  he  was  of  an  affable,  cheerful 
disposition,  his  sicii  chamber  was  a  pleasant  spot  to 
himself,  aud  an  agreeable,  instructive  one  to  those 
who  visited  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  his  release  from  suffer- 
ing, his  sickness  was  short.  During  its  coutiuua nee 
he  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  remeinberiug  that 
he  had  beeu  enabled  to  live  iu  much  love  with  his 
family  and  friends,  adding,  ''The  time  is  near  at 
hand  which  I  have  long  looked  lor,  aud  1  hope  I 
am  ready.  As  I  have  been  blessed  many  ways,  1 
shall  be  without  excuse."  Before  he  could  finish 
the  counsel  he  wished  to  leave  with  his  children, 
lits  speech  failed,  and  so  taking  an  affectionate 
parting  with  them,  he  departed  this  life  Twollth 
mouth  yotli,  1774,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 
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From  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  1862. 

Insect  and  Grain-Eating  Birds. 

Tourists  in  Europe  will,  if  they  are  but  com- 
monly observant,  notice  one  peculiar  feature  in 
continental  scenery,  and  especially  in  the  scenery 
of  France.  The  landscapes  may  be  beautiful  an 
diversified  by  every  possible  charm,  but  in  one  par- 
ticular respect  they  will  be  found  almost  ut- 
terly devoid  of  life.  Eye  and  ear  are  struck  to- 
gether by  the  absence  of  familiar  sights  and  fa- 
miliar sounds.  There  is  no  chirping  in  the 
hedgerows,  no  twittering  among  the  trees,  no  con- 
gregation of  sparrows  in  the  roads  or  linnets  in 
the  fields.  It  is  useless  to  look  about  for  the  rarer 
species  of  birds,  as  even  the  commonest  sorts  are 
absent,  and  the  traveller  is  perplexed  to  think  what 
can  have  become  of  the  little  creatures  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  rural  scenes.  The 
truth  is  very  soon  told.  The  French  eat  them. 
They  pursue  them  unremittingly  for  the  sake  of 
their  morsels  of  flesh,  and  a  small  bird  seen  in  a 
garden  would  be  chased  as  eagerly  as  a  rabbit  or  a!" 
hare.  Traps  are  systematically  set  for  them  on 
every  entrance,  and  snares  on  every  hedge.  There 
is  an  idea,  too,  that  birds  destroy  fruit,  and  econo- 
mists will  not  submit  to  any  such  peculation ;  but 
the  first  is  the  principal  motive,  combined,  perhaps 
with  an  instinctive  passion  for  the  chase,  which  in 
France  admits  of  little  better  gratification. 

Little  birds,  however,  are  not  sent  into  the 
world  for  nothing.  Under  the  mission  of  Provi- 
dence they,  like  all  other  creatures,  contribute  their 
part  towards  the  harmony  of  creation,  and  when 
that  contribution  is  intercepted,  the  effects  become 
visible  in  a  derangement  of  balance.  Birds  de- 
vour insects,  worms,  and  grubs.  Where  there  are 
no  birds,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects  multiply  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  and  where  this  unnatural  multi- 
plication takes  place,  the  crops  suffer. 

During  the  past  year,  (1861,)  the  harvests  of 
France  have  given  an  unusually  poor  return,  and 
this  deficiency  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  ravages  of  certain  insects,  which  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  certain  birds  to  destroy.  The  subject 
has  even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French 
government,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  matter,  and  report  what  legislation  is  ex- 
pedient. 

From  a  preliminary  report  emanating  from  this 
committee,  it  appears  that  their  inquiries  have  been 
conducted  with  an  elaborated  accuracy  character- 
istic of  French  legislation,  and  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced naturalists  in  France  have  lent  the  aid  of 
their  experience  in  the  investigations.  Insects  and 
birds  have  been  carefully  classified  according  to 
their  several  species;  their  habits  of  feeding  have 
beeu  closely  observed,  aud  the  results  ascertained 
aud  computed.  It  has  been  concluded  that  by  no 
agency  save  that  of  little  birds  can  the  ravages  of 
insects  be  kept  down.  There  are  some  birds  which 
live  exclusively  upon  insects  and  grubs,  and  the 
quantity  which  they  destroy  is  enormous.  There 
are  others  which  live  partly  on  grubs,  aud  partly 
on  grain,  doing  some  damage,  but  providiug  an 
abundant  compensation. 

A  third  class,  the  birds  of  prey,  arc  exempted  from 
the  category  of  benefactors,  and  are  pronounced 
— too  precipitately,  we  thiuk — to  be  noxious,  inas- 
much as  they  live  mostly  upon  the  smaller  birds. 

If  the  arrangements  of  nature  were  left  undis- 
turbed, the  result  would  be  a  wholesome  equilib- 
rium of  destruction.  The  birds  would  kill  so  many 
insects,  that  the  insects  could  not  kill  too  many 
plants.  One  class  is  a  match  for  the  other.  A 
certain  iusect  was  found  to  lay  2000  eggs,  but  a 
single  tomtit  was  found  to  eat  200,000  eggs  a  year 
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L  swallow  devours  about  543  insects  a  day,  eggs 
nd  all.    A  sparrow's  nest  in  the  city  of  Pans 
on,  pas  found  to  contain  700  pairs  of  the  upper  wings 
;in  f  cockchafers,  though  of  course,  iu  such  a  place 
cr,  ood  of  other  kinds  was  procurable  in  abundance. 
ibJ  t  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  what  an  excess 
iap  >f  insect  life  is  produced  when  a  counterpoise  like 
ijj.  bis  is  withdrawn  ;  and  the  statistics  collected  show 
tj,  ilearly  to  what  an  extent  the  balance  of  nature 
fj.  ias  been  disturbed.  Thus  the  value  ot  the  wheat  de- 
■m  itroyed  in  a  single  season,  iu  one  department  of 
iq.  .he  east  of  France,  by  the  cecidouiigie,  had  been 
jD  established  at  four  millions  of  francs. 
rcr     The  French  vines,  olives,  and  even  the  forest 
,re  :rees,  are  also  reported  as  suffering  severely  from 
uj  ;he  superabundance  of  insect  vermin ;  so  that,  iu 
j  consequence  of  the  alarm  occasioned,  birds  are 
|,e  .ikelj  to  be  hereafter  protected  in  France  without 
jj  much  legislation,  and,  indeed,  their  rise  in  estiina- 
gf  tion  has  been  signally  rapid.    Sonie  philosopher 
j  has  declared,  and  the  report  quotes  the  saying  as 
3r  a.  profound  one,  that,  the  "  bird  can  live  without 
ju  nan,  but  man  cannot  live  without  the  bird." 
re     This  is  a  splendid  confession  of  past  error ;  but 
j  ffhat  is  to  be  done,  seeing  that  the  convictions  ot 
,j  jhilosophers  have  not  yet  descended  to  the  peas- 
..  intry  1  Are  sparrow-catching  and  bird's-nesting  to 
oe  made  punishable  ?    Must  there  be  a  new  system 
}f  game  laws  for  the  protection  of  sparrows  and 
8  .innets  ?    The  question  is  really  pressing.  Yet 
:  :he  commissioners,  though  they  distinctly  call  for 
'  prompt  and  energetic  remedies,"  and  point  to  the 
great  detriment  which  agriculture  is  receiving,  are 
svidently  doubtful  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
They  suggest  however,  that  persuasion  should  be 
,  tried  before  coercion,  and  that  school-masters  and 
j  clergy  should  endeavour  to  put  the  question  in  its 
proper  light  before  the  people.    The  commission 
in  their  report  present  some  curious  statistics  re- 
f  specting  the  extent  to  which  this  destruction  of 
i  birds  in  France  has  been  of  late  years  carried. 
f  They  state  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  profes- 
sional huntsmen  who  are  accustomed  to  kill  from 
100  to  200  birds  daily.    A  single  child,  also,  has 
been  known  to  come  home  at  night  with  100  birds' 
'  e8osi  au^  ^  ^s  calculated  and  reported  that  the 
number  of  birds'  eggs  destroyed  annually  in  France 
is  between  80,000,UOO  aud  100,000,000.    I  he  re- 
sult is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  little 
birds  in  that  country  are  actually  dying  out;  some 
species  have  already  disappeared  while  others  are 
rapidly  diminishing. 

Mental  Excitement. — Bad  news  weakens  the 
action  of  the  heart,  oppresses  the  lungs,  destroys 
the  appetite,  stops  digestion,  and  partially  suspends 
all  the  functions  of  the  system.  An  emotion  of 
shame  flushes  the  face;  fear  blanches  it,  ai.d  an 
instant  thrill  electrifies  a  million  of  nerves.  Sur- 
prise spurs  the  pulse  into  a  gallop.  Delirium  in- 
fuses great  energy.  Volition  commands,  and  hun- 
dreds of  muscles  spring  to  execute.  Powerful  emo- 
tion often  kills  tne  body  at  a  stroke.  Eminent 
public  speakers  have  died  in  the  midst  ot  an  im- 
passioned burst  of  eloquence,  or  when  the  deep 
emotion  that  produced  it  suddenly  subsided.  Lar- 
grave,  the  young  Parisian,  died  when  he  heard 
that  the  musical  prize,  for  which  he  had  competed, 
was  adjudged  to  another. 
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Notwithstanding  the  lauded  reforms  and  revivals 
said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  pale  of  our 


religious  Society,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the 
i  niind  of  any  serious,  consistent  Friend,  that  this  is 
a  day  of  much  weakness  and  degeneracy  among 
j  the  members  ;  a  day  wherein  there  is  great  need 
for  all  to  rally  to  first  principles,  and  for  the  rightly 
anointed  to  seek  for  ability  availingly  to  petition 
for  the  outstretching  of  the  Arm  of  Divine  Power, 
to  rescue  and  to  save  from  reproach,  the  successors 
of  that  faithful,  single-hearted  band  which  He 
raised  up  in  its  beginning.  Nevertheless,  the  many 
privileges  enjoyed  within  the  Society,  and  the  many 
safeguards  it  has  thrown  around  its  members,  give 
a  value  to  the  right  of  membership  therein,  which 
there  is  reason  to  fear  very  many  possessing  it 
rarely  reflect  on,  and  perhaps  still  more,  too  lightly 
esteem. 

The  Society,  having  granted  a  birthright  to 
these  valuable  privileges,  has  always  felt  a  deep 
concern  for  the  early,  correct  training  of  the  child- 
ren thus  connected  with  it,  and  great  labour  and 
expense  have  been  cheerfully  incurred  by  it,  iu 
order  to  provide  within  its  immediate  care  and 
jurisdiction,  ample  means  for  conferring  a  liberal 
scholastic  education  upon  every  such  child,  whether 
rich  or  poor.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  it  earnestly 
and  continuously  seeks  to  guard  its  susceptible, 
impulsive  and  ingenuous  youth,  while  pupils  at  its 
seminaries,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  contamina- 
tion by  the  evil  abroad  in  the  world,  and  to  shield 
them  from  betrayal  into  vice  audits  attendant  dis- 
tress, by  labouring  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the 
self-denying  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  by  di- 
recting them  to  a  knowledge  of,  and  close  adher- 
ence to  the  manifestations  within  them  of  the  Grace 
of  God,  or  Light  of  Christ,  mercifully  granted 
unto  all  men,  to  lead  them  out  of  error  and  into 
truth. 

Recognizing  the  powerful  influence  of  parental 
character  on  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  children,  the  Society  does  not  fail  to  manifest 
a  religious  concern — brought  to  mind  periodically 
by  close,  but  affectionate  queries — to  encourage  and 
counsel  those  who  are  parents  or  guardians,  to  keep 
alive  to  the  awful  responsibilities  of  their  position; 
and  while  striving  to  be  good  examples  themselves, 
to  seek  for  a  true  qualification  to  bring  up  those 
eutrusted  to  their  charge  in  innocency,  as  accoun- 
table in  life  and  conversation  for  the  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  bound  to  refrain  from  the 
corrupt  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world,  which 
lead  their  votaries  into  a  harassing  bondage. 

It  is  true  that  this  religious  concern,  as  well  as\ 
that  which  prompts  the  Body  to  watch  over  all  the> 
members  for  good,  aud  to  labour  to  incite  and  to 
aid  them  to  lead  consistent  and  godly  lives,  is  often 
disregarded  by  many  who  might  profit  by  it,  and 
is  lightly  reflected  on  by  others;  nevertheless,  it 
exerts  an  unacknowledged  influence  in  restraining 
from  much  that  is  hurtful,  and  in  cherishing  a  res- 
pect and  regard  for  that  which  is  right,  that  is  not 
generally  sufficiently  estimated  ;  but  which,  more 
or  less  prevades  all  classes  among  the  members; 
often  secretly  checking  indulgence  in  things  cal- 
culated to  wound  the  conscience,  and  as  frequently 
stimulating  to  renewed  endeavours  to  come  up 
towards  "  the  mark  for  the  prize"  conspicuously 
set  forth;  thus  impressing  the  domestic  and  social 
circle  of  nearly  all,  with  a  measure  of  the  restrain- 
ing, preserving  power  of  Truth. 

The  high  staudard  of  christian  morality  main- 
tained by  the  Society,  and  the  unaffected  interest 
constantly  manifested  by  it  for  the  conduct  of  all 
connected  with  it  to  correspond  with  this  standard, 
its  care  for  their  safe  and  consistent  walk  through 
the  world,  has  made,  and  still  makes  an  impress 
upon  the  character  of  its  members,  which  has  rc- 1 


markably  enforced  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and 
maintained  its  indissoluble  tie  with  ail  it  obliga- 
tions and  divine  blessings  ;  requisites  indispensable 
to  domestic  happiness  and  virtue. 

The  main  dependence  of  the  children  of  Friends 
upon  home  associations  for  enjoyment,  rather  than 
upon  extraneous  and  popular  amusements,  likewise 
leads  to  the  fullest  developement  of  family  affec- 
tion, gives  increased  durability  to  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  spreads  a  nameless  charm  over  the 
family  circle,  that  draws  its  members  to  a  common 
centre,  aud  in  measure  regulates  and  inspirits  their 
movements;  while  the  feeling  of  individual  duty 
and  personal  responsibility  habitually  inculcated, 
gives  clearer  views  of  the  true  objects  of  life  and 
sources  of  happiness,  and  incites  to  seek  for  the 
necessary  qualification  to  pursue  and  obtain  them, 
as  well  as  to  bear  with  patience  and  equanimity 
the  various  trials  which  are  inseparable  from  life's 
chequered  scenes.  The  high  toned  feeling  of  re- 
ligious accountability  called  forth  by  the  principles 
aud  practices  of  the  Society,  and  the  cultivated 
susceptibility  to  the  sorrowful  consequences  result- 
ing from  persistent  disregard  of  the  divine  law, 
administer  a  silent  rebuke  for  the  indulgence  of 
any  wrong  affection,  and  thus  assist  in  restraining 
from  many  of  the  temptations  aud  entanglements 
that  produce  so  much  confusion  and  distress  in 
the  world. 

We  now  say  nothing  in  exposition  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  most  surely  believed  in 
and  promulgated  by  the  Society,  or  of  the  various 
testimonies  against  the  vain  fashions,  corrupt  cus- 
toms, aud  evil  practices  of  the  world,  consonant 
with  and  springing  from  those  doctrines,  which  it 
calls  on  its  members  to  support;  and  whereby  their 
peace  and  happiness  may  be  greatly  preserved  and 
augmented ;  nor  yet  of  the  absence  of  any  privileged 
order  or  hierarchical  domination  in  the  Society,  and 
also  the  freedom  from  the  imposition  of  profitless 
forms  and  ceremonies,  gendering  bondage  to  the 
beggarly  elements  :  we  wish  on  the  present  occasion 
more  particularly  to  bring  before  the  view  of  our 
readers,  especially  our  young  Friends,  the  peculiar 
privileges  they  enjoy — the  fruit  indeed  of  this  practi- 
cal Christianity — iu  the  system  of  home  and  general 
scholastic  education  provided  or  cherished  by  the 
religious  Society  to  which  they  belong,  the  domestic 
and  social  habits  growing  out  of  the  prevailing 
economy,  and  exerting  a  marked  influence  in  puri- 
fying and  hallowing  the  atmosphere  of  lamily  life; 
the  iudividual  and  associated  religious  exercise  cul- 
tivated, aud  enjoined  upon  all ;  which,  while  it  de- 
velopes  the  free  agency  of  man,  aud  gives  proper 
liberty  and  scope  to  intellect  and  thought,  yet 
brings  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  corrupt  im- 
pulses of  our  fallen  nature,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  wooes  and  stimulates  to  aspire  after  the  most  ele- 
vated standard  of  spiritual  life. 

The  privileges  of  membership  in  a  society  which, 
amid  its  weakness  and  trials,  still  evinces  such  true 
religious  concern  for  all  connected  with  it,  in  their 
various  stations  and  duties  of  life ;  which  throws 
wide  its  doors,  invites  and  entreats  all  its  members 
to  enter,  not  only  its  meetings  for  worship,  where 
all  may  exercise  the  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  upon 
them,  but  its  meetings  for  discipline  also,  to  learn 
what  is  enjoined  upon,  and  what  is  expected  of 
them ;  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  travail  of  the 
church  for  their  spiritual  growth  and  well-being, 
and  to  join  in  religious  concern  and  labour  for 
themselves,  for  one  another,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth  ;  these  privileges,  we  say,  as  far  transcend 
the  liberty  too  commonly  conceded  in  other  reli- 
gious denominations  to  indulge  in  the  gaieties  aud 
frivolities  of  the  world,  and  to  acquire  its  outside 
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polish  and  accomplishments,  as  pure  gold  exceeds 
in  value  glittering  but  worthless  tinsel. 

But  in  this,  as  in  other  relations  of  life,  our 
difficulties  and  trials  make  a  more  deep  and  lasting 
impression,  than  the  blessings  liberally  and  uni- 
formly bestowed  upon  us ;  and  while  harassed 
with  the  troubles  that  press  upon  us,  and  anxious 
about  those  which  we  anticipate,  we  too  ofteD  over- 
look the  benefits  which  we  are  daily  receiving,  and 
forget  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges,  which,  if  rightly  improved, 
would  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  content  and  peace, 
and  crown  our  life  with  the  approbation  and  loving 
kindness  of  the  Omnipotent. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  16th.  The  news 
of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  had  been  received,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  much  surprise.  The  cotton  market 
had,  in  consequence,  suffered  a  decline  of  §  a  \d.  per 
pound.  The  Times  considers  this  a  hard  blow  for  the 
South,  but  intimates  its  doubt  whether  the  rebels  will 
ever  be  conquered.  Parliamentary  proceedings  were 
unimportant.  The  distress  in  Lancashire  was  debated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  without  reference  to  American 
affairs.  The  decline  in  breadstuff's  continued.  Ameri- 
can fl  >ur,  24s.  a  30s.  per  barrel.  Red  Western  wheal 
9a.  lid.  a  10s.  Gd.  Red  Southern,  10s  lOd.  a  lis.; 
white  wheat,  12s.  a  12s.  6d.  per  100  pounds.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  small 
majority,  declaring  it  to  be  unjust  and  inexpedient  to 
abolish  the  Church  rates  until  some  provision  was  made 
to  supply  their  place. 

There  were  reports  of  a  military  conspiracy  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  favour  of  Poland. 

United  States. — The  War.— On  the  25th  inst.  the 
President  issued  an  order,  taking  military  possession  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  from  and  after 
that  date,  until  further  orders,  and  directing  that  the 
respective  railroad  companies,  their  officersand  servants, 
shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business.  The  President  has  also  issued  a  press- 
ing requisition,  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  a  number 
of  the  States,  for  more  troops  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  Washington.  On  the  24th,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  which  authorises  the  President  to  accept 
the  services  of  200,000  volunteers,  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorised  by  previous  acts  of  Congress. 

Virginia. — Serious  disasters  have  befallen  Gen.  Bank's 
army  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On  the  24th,  a 
portion  of  his  forces  stationed  at  Front  Royal,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Winchester,  was  attacked  by  the  rebels, 
and  driven  out,  and  the  next  day  the  main  army  was 
attacked  at  Winchester,  to  which  place  Gen.  Banks  had 
retreated,  by  a  superior  force,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Jackson  and  Ewell.  The  U.  S.  army  was  de- 
feated, with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers. Gen.  Banks,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  north  of  the  Potomac,  crossing  the 
river  at  Williamsport.  The  forces  under  Gen.  Fremont, 
in  Western  Virginia,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  rebels 
in  check,  but  without  making  any  important  pi  ogress 
recently.  On  the  23d,  a  detachment  at  Lewisburg, 
was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  they  were  repulsed  after  a 
sharp  contest,  in  which  the  insurgents  lost  100  prison- 
ers, 200  stand  of  arms,  and  four  cannon.  Gen.  M'Dow- 
ell's  army  remained  near  Fredericksburg.  This  city  was 
visited  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
24th.  The  President  was  greeted  by  many  of  the  citi- 
zens with  great  enthusiasm.  On  the  20th,  Gen 
M'Clellan'a  army  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond,  a  portion  of  the  forces  being  within  five 
miles  of  the  city.  A  number  of  skirmishes  had  taken 
place,  in  some  of  which  the  rebels  sull'ered  severely.  An 
immense  army  has  been  collected  by  the  rebels  in  and 
around  Richmond.  According  to  the  report  of  deserters, 
from  the  rebels,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  provisions  for 
the  army,  and  the  men  had  been  put  on  half-rations. 

The  Mayor  and  City  Councils  of  Nor  folic  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  city 
is  still  governed  by  strict  martial  law,  and  all  intercourse 
with  other  places  is  prohibited,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  disloyalty  of  the  people. 

Jeff.  Davis  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Legislators  of 
Virginia,  says  that  he  does  not  entertain  the  thought  of 
withdrawing  the  Southern  army  from  Virginia,  even 
though  Richmond  should  be  taken. 


John  B.  Floyd  has  been  appointed  Major  General  of 
the  Virginia  rebel  forces,  with  the  authority  to  raise 
20,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Western  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. — It  is  said  there  are  increasing  indi- 
cations of  returning  loyalty  in  this  State.  Edward 
Stanley  has  been  commissioned  as  military  Governor, 
and  has  repaired  to  North  Carolina  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions as  far  as  practicable.  He  is  invested  with  the 
powers,  duties  and  functions  of  that  station,  including 
the  power  to  establish  all  necessary  offices  and  tribunals, 
and  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  or  until  the  loyal  inhabitants 
shall  organize  a  State  government  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  His  powers  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  with  which  Governor  Johnson 
of  Tennessee  is  invested. 

Tennessee. — The  reported  evacuation  of  Fort  Wright 
was  incorrect.    The  place  is  still  held  by  the  rebels. 

Mississippi. — The  Slemphis  Appeal  states  that  the 
Federal  fleet  under  Com.  Farragut,  had  arrived  at  Vicks- 
burg.  The  Mayor  had  been  requested  by  the  Federal 
commander  to  have  all  the  women  and  children  removed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  Mayor  had  asked  an 
extension  for  another  day.  The  armies  of  Gen.  Halleck 
and  Gen.  Beauregard  remained  in  close  proximity. 
Skirmishes,  attended  with  more  or  less  bloodshed,  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  A  general  engagement 
might  occur  at  any  time  when  either  commander  should 
so  order. 

New  Orleans. — The  U.  S.  authorities  at  New  Orleans 
have  taken  possession  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson 
railroad,  and  the  Opelousas  and  Great  Western  railroad. 
All  the  approaches  to  the  City  have  been  cut  off.  Gen. 
Phelps  occupies  Carrolton,  twenty-five  miles  up  the 
river.  As  an  act  of  humanity  to  the  suffering  inhabi- 
tants, boats  and  railroads  are  allowed  to  bring  supplies 
to  the  city.  The  negociation  of  confederate  scrip  is 
forbidden,  but  other  species  of  currenc}-  in  circulation 
is  allowed.  Algiers  was  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  forces, 
and  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  had  been  garrisoned 
by  troops  from  Ship  Island.  Gen.  Butler  had  estab- 
lished his  head  quarters  at  the  U.  S.  Custom  House. 
Com.  Porter's  mortar  fleet,  after  taking  soundings  off 
Mobile,  had  returned  to  Ship  Island.  Business  was 
slowly  reviving  in  New  Orleans. 

Florida. — Advices  from  Pensacola,  state  that  the  rebels 
besides  burning  the  Navy  Yard,  burued  all  the  steam 
saw  mills,  thus  deploying  the  only  means  of  susteuance 
for  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  U.  S.  blockading 
squadron  had  captured  the  British  iron  steamer  Circas- 
sian, with  a  cargo  of  tea,  coffee,  munitions  of  war,  &c, 
while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade.  The  ship  and 
cargo  were  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars. 

Missouri. — A  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  those  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  held  in  Missouri,  under  the  plan  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  President,  has  been  called,  to  meet 
at  Jefferson  City  on  the  16th  proximo,  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  the  various  State  offices. 

Arkansas. — A  dispatch  from  the  Federal  camp  near 
Batesville,  states  that  the  rebels  have  burned  all  the 
bridges  on  the  adjacent  streams,  and  10,000  bales  of 
cotton  had  been  consumed  on  the  Aikansas  river,  by 
order  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  In  an  engagement  near  the 
Little  Bock  river,  a  rebel  force  of  600  men,  had  been 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.  A  despatch  from  Little 
Rock,  states  that  most  of  the  U.  S.  troops  had  moved 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  only  about  7,000  remaining 
at  Batesville.  It  was  not  believed  they  would  approach 
nearer  the  capital. 

The  National  Expenditures.— A.  despatch  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  23d  inst.  says,  "  It  has  been  ascertained 
from  an  authentic  source,  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  from  April,  1861,  to  the  present  time,  has 
not  averaged  $  1,000,000  per  day.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  refutation  of  the  exaggerated  reports  upon  the 
subject." 

Confiscation  of  Rebel  Proper!;/. — After  a  protracted  and 
tedious  debate,  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  on  the  26th  inst.,  providing  that  all  the 
estate,  property  and  moneys,  stock,  credits  and  effects 
of  sundry  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
shall  be  declared  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  be 
lawful  subjects  of  seizure  and  capture  wherever  found. 
Another  bill,  declaring  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  71 
yeas  and  78  nays. 

A'cw  York. — Mortality  last  week,  40  I.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  quotations  on  the  26th  inst.  White  Wes- 
tern wheat,  Si. 24;  red  winter  wheat,  $1.12  a  $1.15; 
-pring  wheat,  920(8.  a  $1.08  ;  new  corn,  4G  cts.  a  48  cts.; 
Old,  48j  cts.  a  50A  cts. ;  oats,  40  cts.  a  43  cts.  Uplands 
cotton,  29  cts.  a  2'Jj  cts. 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  257.  The  grain 
market  on  the  26th  was  very  dull.  Sales  of  prime  red 
wheat  were  made  at  $1.18  a  $1.20,  and  white,  $1.28  a 
$1.35;  rye  67  cts.  a  70  cts. :  yellow  corn,  53  cts.  a  54 
cts.;  oats,  34  cts.  a  37  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Rachel  James,  Io.,  per  Thos.  Penrose, 
$4  to  No.  27,  vol.  33  ;  from  Burling  Hallock,  N.  Y.,  $2 
to  No.  17,  vol.  35. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Girls' 
Mathematical  School.  Apply  to  Dubr6  Knight,  Super- 
intendent, at  the  School,  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer, 
No.  304  Arch  Street,  Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North 
Fifth  Street,  Phila.,  or  Abigail  W.  Hall,  Warren  Tavern 
Post  Office,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  18th  of  Third  month,  1862,  Samuel  Peckham,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  A  beloved  member  of 
Westmoreland  Preparative  and  New  Hartford  Monthly 
Meeting.  Having  submitted  to  the  renovating  power 
of  Divine  grace,  he  was  favoured  to  experience  the  cor- 
rupt propensities  of  our  fallen  nature  brought  into  a 
good  degree  of  subjection,  and  being  attached  by  sincere 
conviction  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  relig- 
ious society,  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  them  in  a  cir- 
cumspect and  consistent  walk,  as  an  upright,  self- 
denying  follower  of  his  Saviour.  He  was  a  diligent 
attender  of  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
and  was,  it  is  believed,  concerned  to  be  made  a  true  par- 
taker of  the  benefits  thereof.  Though  his  decline  was 
gradual,  he  was  spared  much  acute  suffering,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  He  uttered 
many  weighty  expressions  during  his  illness.  At  one 
time,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  said,  "  I  have 
craved  mercy,  the  prayer  of  my  heart  has  been  that  the 
Lord  would  be  merciful,  I  h  ave  given  up  all  that  is  near 
and  dear,  and  am  waiting  the  Lord's  time,  "fis  a  great 
thing  to  be  prepared  to  enter  that  everlasting  Kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  nothing  unclean 
can  enter  there  ;  we  must  be  made  pure,  made  holy,  we 
must  be  sanctified.  Oh,  how  precious  is  his  love,  how 
precious!"  Thus  he  continued,  often  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  love  and  goodness  to  his  soul.  VVhile  he  prayed 
for  patience  to  wait  the  Lord's  time,  he  longed  to  depart 
and  be  at  rest  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  kingdom,  where, 
his  bereaved  friends  have  the  consoling  trust,  he  has, 
through  mercy,  been  admitted. 

 ,  in  Paris,  Oneida,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  12th  of  Twelfth 

month,  1861,  Avis  H.  Grandy,  wife  of  John  Grandy,  in 
ihe  sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  and 
elder  of  New  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  she  appeared  to  be  concerned  to 
be  found  in  the  way  of  her  duty  and  in  a  state  of  accep- 
tance with  her  dear  Redeemer.  Though  suddenly  re- 
moved from  works  to  rewards,  her  friends  have  the  con- 
soling belief,  that,  through  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
having  in  view  the  uncertainty  of  life,  she  was  prepared 
for  the  solemn  change,  and  that  through  the  mercies  of 
a  holy  Redeemer,  she  was  admitted  among  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Second  month.   18OT,  in  the 

twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  residence  in  West- 
moreland, Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Henry  J.  Hakes,  son  of 
Avis  H.  Grandy,  above  mentioned,  and  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  our  religious  society.  He  bore  his  varied  afflic- 
tions with  great  patience  and  resignation.  He  said  the 
change  w  uld  be  a  happy  one  to  him  ;  not  long  before 
his  departure  lie  said Jesus  comes,"  and  his  friends 
have  the  consoling  belief  that  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

 ,  Firsl  of  Fourth  month,  1862,  at  her  residence  in 

Plymouth,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y..  ESTHER,  relict  of  the 
late  John  W.  Kr.owles,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  Smyrna  Monthly  and  Particular  Meet- 
ing. Of  an  innocent  life  and  conversation,  her  end  was 
peaceful. 
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From  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts. 

Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  in  Switzerland. 

(Concluded  from  page  306.) 

September  4th  1861.  By  Kinsley  Twining. 
(Extract  from  a  private  letter  furnished  by  re- 
quest to  the  Editors  of  this  Journal.) 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
this  little  gap  and  actually  getting  upon  the  oppo- 
site and  highest  point,  I  will  say  that,  although  it 
is  Dot  thirty  feet  deep  nor  twenty  feet  broad,  still 
the  two  German  brothers  Schlagintweit,  who  were 
certainly  brave  men  and  most  intrepid  explorers, 
and  who  had  nerve  enough  to  mount,  first  of  all 
who  have  attempted  it,  on  to  the  lower  tine  of  the 
summit,  gave  up  the  other.  It  was  not  the  mus- 
cular exertion  which  deterred  them,  nor  the  time 
likely  to  be  occupied  in  crossing  the  gap ;  for  I 
passed  straight  through  it  at  a  burst,  and  was  on 
the  topmost  point  in  two  or  three  minutes  after- 
wards. But  it  must  have  been  the  dreadful  un- 
known task  of  venturing  out  over  that  airy  walk 
and  on  to  that  apparently  unsupported  summit, 
where  no  previous  foot  had  been,  and  whose  ac- 
cessibility they  could  not  prove  beforehand  and 
could  scarcely  believe  when  looking  upon  it.  It 
was  a  far  different  thing  for  us  to  do.  I  knew 
that  the  path  was  firm  and  that  we  could  all  sit  on 
the  summit,  though  only  one  at  a  time  could  mount 
the  sharp  point  which  caps  it.  I  knew  that  there 
was  no  great  labour  in  the  undertaking,  and  no 
daDger  it'  my  head  was  steady  and  my  courage 
good.  All  this  made  it  a  perfectly  easy  thing  for 
me  to  do,  and  I  so  forgot  both  difficulty  and  danger 
and  the  descent,  that  the  hour  we  spent  on  that 
stony  point,  15,223  feet  above  the  sea,  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  in  all  my  life.  Around  us  on 
every  side  were  great  mountains  suuk  down  be- 
neath their  snows,  like  abashed  virgins  drooping 
in  reverence;  north,  east  and  west,  a  panorama  of 
majestic  mountains  lay  around  us.  The  dark 
needle  of  the  Finster  Aarhorn  rose  out  of  the  snows 
of  the  great  glacier  of  the  Aar, — Schreckhorn, 
Wetterhorn,  Titlis,  the  Eiger,  and  the  Sidelhorn 
stood  around  it  like  an  ancient  brotherhood  of 
giants.  The  Bernese  Alps  drew  out  their  line  in 
equal  beauty  and  majesty  from  the  Angelhorner 
and  the  Wetterhorn  till  it  seemed  to  run  up  into 
the  skies  from  the  Silberhorn  and  the  Jungfrau. 
Nearly  due  west  lay  the  immense  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc,  white  and  glistening, — the  one  summit  over 
which  the  eye  could  not  range.    The  space  between 


was  filled  with  whatever  of  lake  or  mountain,  of 
valley,  field  or  barren  moor,  there  is  in  Switzer- 
land— lonely  snowy  points  rising  one  above  the 
other — dark  black-ribbed  glaciers  rolling  into  the 
valleys — here  a  dome  of  snow  capping  the  moun- 
tain with  a  biscuit-like  cover  of  the  purest  white — 
while,  all  around  the  broken  edges,  blue  avalanches 
were  ready  to  drop  into  the  gray  and  hazy  depths 
beneath  them.  Southward,  the  eye  looked  through 
a  bright  blue  sky  into  Italy, — first  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  resting  for  a  moment  with  admiration  upon  that 
most  grand  and  pleasing  object,  the  Becca  di  Nona; 
then  in  swift  flight  it  passed  from  the  thousand 
peaks  and  vales  of  Piedmont  to  Lago  Como  and 
Maggiore, — and  thence  ran  straight  out  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Venctia.  How  can  I 
ever  describe  what  my  eyes  saw  in  this  view.  I 
stood  there  drinking  it  in  with  delight — I  knew  not 
how  long.  I  bade  myself  remember  this  and  re- 
member that ;  but,  now,  what  can  I  recall.  Becca 
di  Nona  is  a  distinct  form  in  my  mind,  but  beside 
this  all  is  a  formless  procession  of  beautiful  images 
— a  delightful  memory  of  evanescent  things  whose 
shape  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw,  and  with 
respect  to  which  I  a*m  certainly  unable  to  say  at 
this  moment  of  what  they  consist.  I  remember  a 
light  falling  down  upon  Italy,  blue,  soft,  and  yet  so 
distinct  and  clear  that  all  I  saw  against  the  sky 
had  an  edge — but  it  was  an  edge  of  velvet.  I 
remember  how  my  eye,  accustomed  to  the  altitudes 
of  the  Alps,  at  first  refused  to  rest  upon  the  blue 
plains  of  Italy,  but  adjusted  itself  to  them  as 
clouds  in  the  air,  till  at  length  after  something 
like  a  struggle  it  took  the  right  focus,  and  falling 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  made  me  conscious  of 
my  own  great  elevation. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  light  which  illu- 
minated the  Italian  view.  It  was  a  substance — as 
it  seemed — and  a  colour:  and  yet  it  was  soft  and 
clear.  It  glowed  without  being  hazy,  and  gave 
everything  with  great  distinctness  without  letting 
the  eye  into  the  deformities  of  the  country,  or  dis- 
playing the  formless  and  less  pleasing  secrets  of 
the  landscape,  as  the  midday  sun  of  Switzerland 
does.  The  guides  said  that  in  perfect  weather  the 
spires  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan  are  visible,  and 
that  the  eye  can  reach  nearly  as  far  as  Venice. 
There  were  clouds  on  our  horizon,  and  some  of 
the  valleys  were  filled  with  their  billowy  masses. 
The  wind  tossed  them  about  like  balloons,  and  as 
they  rose  and  fell  and  tumbled  about  on  the  unsta- 
ble support  of  the  air  (as  it  seemed  to  be,)  and 
as  at  times  they  dissolved  or  broke  apart,  we  had 
lovely  views  of  the  country  below. 

My  companion  reached  the  summit  a  few  min- 
utes after  I  did,  but  immediately  fell  asleep  and 
could  not  be  roused  till  a  few  minutes  before  we 
left  the  top.  I  really  did  not  observe  how  he  came 
up  the  Zumstein  or  the  crest  of  the  Hochste  Spitze, 
but  I  well  remember  seeing  him  lying  flat  on  the 
lower  tine  of  the  summit,  whence  the  guides  steadied 
and  lifted  him  up  till  he  was  on  the  top ;  when  he 
did  precisely  what  Albert  Smith  did  on  Mont 
Blanc,  i.  e.,  went  to  sleep.  I  made  a  number  of 
observations  upon  myself,  and  could  not  see  that 
the  great  altitude  changed  my  bodily  condition  in 


any  way.  I  was  not  sick  at  the  stomach  at  all — 
my  breath  was  neither  shorter  nor  deeper  as  I  could 
perceive — my  head  was  not  at  all  infirm.  Hearing 
was  equally  good,  as  I  can  testify  after  having 
been  bothered  with  Blatter's  incessant  "  Banz  des 
vaches."  The  air  filled  my  lungs  as  it  does  else- 
where, and  from  observing  myself  I  could  detect 
none  of  those  signs  of  a  great  altitude  which  other 
persons  have  felt  on  the  summits  of  such  high 
mountains.  On  Faulhorn,  and  at  other  times 
when  I  have  been  on  high  mountains,  I  have  no- 
ticed the  darkness  of  the  sky,  and  was  prepared  to 
find  the  vault  of  a  deep  and  almost  blackish  blue 
on  Bosa.  But  in  this  I  was  disappointed ;  and  I 
do  not  know  to  what  I  am  to  attribute  its  ordinary 
appearance  unless  to  the  slight  haze  which,  as  it 
were,  detained  the  eye  in  an  illuminated  atmos- 
phere, and  prevented  it  from  looking  into  the  thin, 
clear  and  rayless  space  which  so  many  observers 
have  described  as  the  dark  vault  seen  from  the 
summits  of  high  mountains.  I  have  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  having  felt  cold,  and  am  certain 
that  the  guides  said  they  were,  and  that  it  would 
not  do  to  remain  longer  in  such  a  wind.  What 
the  temperature  was  I  do  not  know,  although 
there  was  a  minimum  thermometer  there  which  had 
been  placed  by  the  Alpine  Club.  But  I  could  not 
make  out  anything  from  it  because  the  indicating 
fluid  was  perfectly  colourless  and  seemed  to  have 
faded  out,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  where 
the  column  stood.  At  last  we  commenced  the 
descent,  at  1  o'clock  p.  M. ;  but  first  I  went  up 
the  pinnacle  once  more  and  waved  my  adieus  from 
it  to  the  silent  world  of  majesty  and  beauty  which 
in  an  hour  of  time  had  given  me  so  much  pleasure. 
In  the  silence  of  those  solitudes  my  voice  was  lost, 
— nothing  that  we  could  do  seemed  able  to  disturb 
it.  The  wind,  which  blew  in  tremendous  gusts 
and  then  subsided,  was  the  only  sound  which  filled 
those  spaces  except  when  the  avalanche  (of  which 
there  were  many  during  our  ascent)  added  its 
thunder  to  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  or  sliding 
down  amid  the  silent  snows  grew  into  a  sound  which 
waved  through  the  air  and  made  the  mountains 
tremble. 

But  this  is  not  the  descent.  I  confess  I  was 
more  nervous  about  going  down  than  I  had  been 
at  any  time  in  going  up.  One  hour  was  consumed 
in  the  first  eight  hundred  feet — then  soon  after 
we  came  to  the  dome  up  which  our  zigzags  ran  and 
which  we  had  climbed  so  slowly  in  the  morning 
with  our  faces  to  the  wall  and  our  toes  in  holes  in 
the  ice— edging  our  way  along,  a  step  at  a  time. 
Soon  we  saw,  below,  the  knapsacks  of  the  guides 
where  they  left  them,  with  the  bottle  of  champagne 
and  other  refreshments  they  had  brought  up  and 
deposited  there  where  the  labour  and  danger  of 
the  ascent  both  begin  and  end, — to  celebrate  with 
them  our  victory,  when  we  had  come  once  more 
into  safe  places.  Four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
feet  above  this  spot  the  leadingguide,  John  Kronig, 
sat  down  on  the  snow  ;  and  while  I  was  wondering 

what  was  to  happen,  was  got  into  place 

behind  him,  his  feet  put  forward  under  the  guide's 
arms, — then  the  second  guide  followed.  Instinc- 
tively took  my  place,  supposing  it  would  be  quite 
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right,  but  rather  hoping  we  were  not  goiDg  to  slide 
down  that  tremendous  declivity  at  the  risk  of  our 
pantaloons.  However,  the  sun,  which  was  cold  on 
the  top,  was  warmer  here,  and  the  loose  snow  was 
soft  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the 
guides  meant  to  improve  it;  so  when  all  was  ready 
Blatter  sat  down  behind  me,  and  off  went  the  five 
like  a  kind  of  human  sled.  The  guides'  alpen- 
stocks, managed  by  their  strong  and  skilful  arms, 
kept  us  in  line,  and,  I  suppose,  lessened  the  speed 
somewhat.  But  they  had,  after  all,  so  little  power 
against  the  force  of  gravity  that  we  shot  down  like 
an  arrow  and  ploughed  into  the  snow  opposite  our 
camp — all  wanting  to  laugh  and  shout,  but  utterly 
without  the  breath  required  in  such  exercises. 

When  we  were  on  our  feet  again  the  lunch  came 
out  and  we  had  a  merry  time  in  consuming  it.  The 
guides  danced  and  rolled  about  on  the  snow,  and 
sang  rattling  French  songs  with  a  perfect  abandon, 
as  if  delighted  to  have  come  down  Monte  Rosa 
once  more  alive.  We  were  still  a  great  way  from 
the  hotel — not  less  than  eighteen  miles.  The 
guides  said  it  could  not  be  done  in  less  than  three 
hours,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  see  if  we 
could  accomplish  it  in  that  time.  The  rope  which 
had  been  take  off  at  lunch  came  out  again,  and  we 
were  all  tied  together  once  more  in  a  line : — and 
now  the  problem  was  to  slide  down  in  one  hour  the 
glacier  which  had  cost  us  five  in  the  morning. 
We  stood  up  straight,  and  steered  with  our  alpen- 
stocks ;  the  strong  arms  of  the  guides  served  for 
rudders,  stays  and  breaks  ;  and  down  we  went  at  a 
tremendous  speed.  Do  not  think,  however,  it  was 
mere  sport.  My  legs  would  now  and  then  tremble 
under  the  exertion  to  keep  them  in  place,  my 
breath  would  give  out,  and  after  fifteen  minutes 
of  such  rapid  descent  we  would  have  to  lie  down 
and  get  ready  to  try  it  again.  The  steep  places 
were  passed  sled-wise.  The  ladies  had  gone  up 
to  the  top  of  Gbrner  Grat  about  1  o'clock,  p.  M.j 
to  watch  our  progress,  and  there,  beside  having  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  Switzerland  to  enjoy,  had  the 
full  sight  of  our  novel  method  of  descent.  Some 
gentlemen  were  with  them  who  had  made  the  as- 
cent themselves  and  were  able  to  show  them  where 
to  point  their  glass  in  order  to  find  the  exceedingly 
small  black  specks  they  were  looking  for.  At  last 
these  were  ditcovered  refreshing  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dangerous  peaks,  and  then  sliding 
down  hill  at  an  unheard  of  rate;  and  finally  they 
disappeared  among  the  rocks  in  the  moraine  of  the 
glacier,  when  they  were  lost  for  the  time,  and  not 
again  seen  till  they  appeared  at  the  hotel,  some 
two  hours  from  the  place. — I  believe  the  distance 
up  and  down  is  rated  at  forty  miles.  We  were 
absent  from  the  hotel  thirteen  hours  and  a  quarter; 
of  which  three  hours  and  a  half  were  consumed  in 
the  halt  on  the  summit  and  those  for  breakfast  and 
the  other  lunches  up  and  down. 


For"Tlio  Friend." 

An  apology  has  sometimes  been  made  for  war, 
and  an  attempt  to  prove  its  compatibility  with 
the  (lospcl,  by  citing  the  cases  of  warriors  who 
have  otherwise  manifested,  in  life  and  conversation, 
a  susceptibility  to  its  spiritand  power,  and,  byteach- 
ing  and  example,  striven  to  lead  others  iuto  obedi- 
ence to  its  precepts,  so  far  as  they  have  them- 
selves comprehended  them  ;  but  who  appeared  to 
be  quite  satisfied  to  be  engaged  in  the  art  and 
practice  of  war:  legally  murdering  their  fellow- 
beings  who  had  done  them  no  harm.  How  far 
such  fighting  professors  of  the  name  of  Christ  may 
be  in  the  condition  in  which  his  gracious  observa- 
tion to  his  prejudiced  disciples  formerly,  "  I  have 
yet  many  things  to  sny  unto  you  but  yc  cannot 
hear  them  now"  is  applicable,  we  may  not  under- 


take to  decide,  but  we  do  know,  that  the  pure  and 
peaceable  nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  course  pursued  by  any  of  its  par- 
tially enlightened  though  fervent  confessors,  and 
that  war  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  to  the  root  of 
which  the  gospel  axe  is  designed  to  be  laid. 

Having  met  with  a  short  review  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  late  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  in  which  this 
subject  is  treated  on,  it  appears  to  me  that  parts 
of  it  would  be  suitable  for  the  pages  of  "  The 
Friend." 

"  Gladly,  however,  as  we  acknowledge  the  rare 
excellence  and  beauty  of  Captain  Vicar's  character, 
we  cannot  for  one  instant  admit  the  inference  which 
some  good  people  are  disposed  to  draw  from 
it,  that  the  war-system  is  consistent  with  Christi- 
anity, or  that  the  military  profession  is  one  which 
a  christian  ought  to  pursue.  The  principle  upon 
which  such  inference  rests,  is  fundamentally  false, 
and  of  extremely  dangerous  tendency;  for  it  as- 
sumes to  determine  what  Christianity  is, — what  it 
forbids,  and  what  it  enjoins, — not  by  its  own  au- 
thoritative canon  and  the  obvious  and  prevailing 
spirit  which  pervades  it,  but  by  the  practices, 
always  imperfect  and  often  grievously  inconsistent, 
of  its  erring  disciples.  This  is  an  exact  reversal 
of  the  rule  we  ought  to  apply.  Human  conduct  is 
to  be  tested  by  christian  principle,  not  christian 
principle  by  human  conduct.  The  form,  probably, 
in  which  the  argument  from  the  example  of  Captain 
Vicars  and  others  will  be  put,  is  this  :  '  If  war  be, 
as  you  affirm,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
how  is  it  possible  that  one  whom  you  admit  to  be 
a  truly  christian  man,  could  have  taken  part  in  it?' 
Unhappily,  the  history  of  the  church  in  every  age 
proves  that  it  is  possible  for  good  men,  whose 
christian  sincerity  no  one  can  question,  under  the 
blinding  influence  of  educational  prejudice,  to  lend 
their  sanction  to  practices,  which  are  at  the  time 
felt  by  some,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  by  all, 
to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  religion  they 
profess.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  instances 
in  illustration  of  this  remark.  Few,  we  presume, 
will  doubt  that  persecution  for  conscience'  sake — 
subjecting  men  and  women  to  imprisonment,  cruel 
torture  and  death  in  the  name  of  Christ — is  as 
gross  an  outrage  upon  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  And  yet,  no  one  can  deny 
that  many  whose  names  stand  conspicuous  in  the 
roll  of  ancient  piety  were  persecutors  in  heart,  and 
some  of  them  in  positive  act.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
John  Knox,  John  Calvin,  Cotton  Mather,  and  many 
others,  stand  as  examples  of  this  inconsistency. 
But  no  one,  surely,  would  now  dream  of  saying, 
that  persecution  cannot  be  unchristian,  or  such  good 
men  as  these  would  never  have  persecuted. 

"But  there  is  auother  example  at  hand,  if  possi- 
ble still  more  striking,  of  this  extraordinary  blind- 
ness to  the  clearest  requirements  of  christian  obli- 
gation with  which  good  men  arc  sometimes  smitten. 
And  we  the  rather  dwell  upon  it,  as  the  individual 
to  whom  it  refers  is  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  very  class  of  persons  who  are  most  likely  to 
find  in  the  character  and  memory  of  Captain  Vicars 
a  justification  for  war. 

"  There  are  not  many  who  will  now  hesitate  to 
acknowledge,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  calling  wholly 
inconsistent  with  Christianity,  if  ever  there  was  a 
calling  in  itself  inherently  andirredeeniably  wicked, 
it  was  that  of  the  man  engaged  in  the  African  slave- 
trade  a  hundred  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ever  there  lived  a  man  whose  conversion  was 
genuine,  whose  whole  life  was  an  attestation  of  the! 
reality  of  the  spiritual  change  wrought  in  his  life 
and  character,  that  man  was  Johu  Newton.  And 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  for  some  years  after  lie  be- 
came a  christian.  John  Newton  was  engaged  in! 


the  slave-trade,  not  merely  as  an  accessory  but  as 
a  principal,  without  having  the  slightest  feeling  ol 
remorse  or  suspicion  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  his 
calling.  Nay  more,  (and  here  we  have  some  re- 
markable coincidences  between  his  experience  and 
that  of  Captain  Vicars,)  he  declares  that  never  did 
he  pass  hours  of  such  spiritual  elevation  and  devout 
enjoyment  as  when  he  was  in  command  of  a  vessel 
freighted  with  a  mass  of  manacled  and  suffocating 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  '  I  know  not  any 
calling,'  he  says,  'that  seems  more  favourable,  or 
affords  greater  advantages  to  an  awakened  mind, 
for  promoting  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  especially 
to  a  person  who  has  the  command  of  a  ship,  than 
a  seafaring  life  in  African  voyages.  ...  I 
never  knew  sweeter  or  more  frequent  hours  of 
divine  communion  than  in  my  two  last  voyages  to 
Guinea,  when  I  was  either  almost  secluded  from 
society  on  ship-board,  or  when  on  shore  among  the 
natives.' 

"  Sir  J ames  Stephen,  in  his  remarkable  essay  on 
the  '  evangelical  succession,'  which  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  thus  describes 
the  scene  which  presents  itself  to  the  imagination 
during  that  period  of  Newton's  life.  '  Old  ocean 
probably  never  before  or  since  floated  such  another 
slave-ship.  On  board  of  her,  indeed,  were  to  be 
seen  all  the  ordinary  phenomena.  Packed  to- 
gether like  herrings,  stifled,  sick,  and  broken- 
hearted, the  negroes  in  that  aquatic  pandemonium 
died  after  making  futile  attempts  at  insurrection. 
But  separated  by  a  single  plank  from  his  victims, 
the  voice  of  their  gaoler  might  be  heard,  day  by 
day,  conducting  the  prayers  of  his  ship's  company, 
singing  a  devout  imitation  of  his  own  of  the  verses 
of  Propertius,  and,  as  he  assures  us,  experiencing 
sweeter  and  more  frequent  hours  of  divine  commu- 
nion than  he  had  ever  elsewhere  known.'  And 
what  is  more  singular  still,  when  Newton  had  for- 
saken this  life,  not  from  any  compunctious  visitings 
of  conscience  (for  he  never  had  the  slightest  un- 
easiness on  that  score,)  but  from  sudden  ill-health, 
and  when  he  was  writing  his  autobiography  ten 
years  afterwards,  though  he  indulged  in  language 
of  self-condemnation  in  regard  to  other  parts  of  his 
past  life,  which,  but  for  our  knowledge  of  the  manly 
sincerity  and  unaffectedness  of  his  character,  would 
seem  to  be  the  very  extravagance  of  humility,  yet, 
as  Sir  James  Stephen  remarks,  '  he  publicly  com- 
memorated his  pursuit  of  this  traffic  without  one 
word  of  apology  or  self-reproach  on  that  account.' 
But  will  anybody  say  that  because  the  sainted 
John  Newton  could  follow  the  occupation  of  a  slave- 
trader  without  any  consciousness  of  wrong,  that 
this  diabolical  trade  must  therefore  be  lawful  for  a 
christian '! 

"  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  usually  put  in 
this  form.  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  a  true 
christian  who  lives  in  the  habitual  and  conscious 
disregard  of  any  important  part  of  Christ's  will  ? 
We  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  giving  a  negative 
answer  to  this  question  when  it  is  thus  expressed. 
But  the  solution,  as  it  appears  to  us,  depends  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  one  word  in  the  above 
proposition,  and  that  word  is  '  conscious.'  Elimi- 
nate that,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  For  our  own  part  we  believe,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  development.  That  is,  we  believe  that  it 
is  only  gradually  that  the  full  glory  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  christian  system  dawns  upon  the  chris- 
tian world.  We  are  convinced  that  there  never 
has  been  an  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  when 
the  Saviour,  if  he  had  appeared  among  his  people, 
might  not,  in  regard  to  some  important  points  of 
truth  and  duty,  have  said  to  them  as  he  did  to 
Philip,  '  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
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yet  Lave  you  not  known  me  ?'  In  proportion  as  the 
hurch  advances  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  will  it 
discover  new  excellencies  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
which  had  been  previously  veiled  from  its  eyes. 
Illustrations  of  this  are  not  wanting  even  within  a 
very  late  period.  The  doctrine  which  inculcates 
charity  to  the  errors  of  others,  and  teaches  us  that 
the  only  means  of  promulgation  and  defence  which 
Christianity  owns  are  the  weapons  of  truth  and  love 
— '  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves'— is  as  old  as  the  gospel.  And  yet  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  this  has  been  discerned  by 
christians.  It  was  the  received  and  all  but  uni- 
versal conviction  among  good  men,  for  we  know 
not  how  many  centuries,  that  in  subjecting  heretics 
to  legal  coercion  and  bodily  suffering  they  were 
doing  God  an  acceptable  service.  So  for  genera- 
tions, in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
Individuals,  or  a  small  minority  might  have  dis- 
covered and  denounced  the  unchristian  character 
of  that  infamous  traffic.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
the  christian  world  generally  had  no  sense  whatever 
of  its  wickedness.  And  so  is  it  at  this  moment  in 
regard  to  war  and  other  practices. 

"  How  do  we  apply  these  remarks  in  our  judg- 
ment of  individual  characters?  Why  thus.  That 
in  estimating  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Christ,  we  must,  in  charity,  test  him, 
not  by  the  abstract  and  perfect  criterion  of  that 
will  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  at  a  later  time 
perhaps  discovered  by  the  church,  but  by  the  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  understanding  of  that 
will  which  prevails  among  those  by  whom  he  has 
been  instructed.  It  is  the  conscious  violation  of 
duty  that  incurs  guilt  and  depraves  character. 
'There  may  be,  no  doubt,  a  measure  of  guilt  at- 
tached to  our  ignorance  or  misconception  of  what 
is  revealed,  even  though  we  share  that  in  common 
with  the  generality  of  christians.  But  such  guilt 
is  very  different  in  character  and  in  turpitude  from 
that  of  the  man  '  who  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  did 
it  not." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  principle,  we  borrow 
the  admirable  remarks  of  Sir  James  Stephen — no 
latitudinarian,  we  may  be  assured,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  slave-trade — in  his  vindication  of,  or 
rather  in  his  apology  for,  John  Newton.  '  In  the 
court  of  posterity,'  he  says,  '  it  is  a  well-settled 
point  of  law,  that  in  mitigation,  if  not  in  bar,  of 
any  penal  sentence,  the  defendant  may  plead,  that 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged  did  not  regard 
as  culpable  or  as  scandalous  the  conduct  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime  by  many  a  later  age ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  prevalent 
opinions,  and  countenanced  by  the  general  prac- 
tice of  his  contemporaries.  This  apology  may  be 
justly  alleged  on  behalf  of  Newton.  In  his  early 
days  the  current  of  public  sentiment  in  favour  of 
the  slave-trade  ran  too  strongly  to  be  stemmed, 
except  by  the  most  powerful  understanding,  guided 
by  the  most  healthful  conscience.  There  can  be 
no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  the  following 
statement,  in  which  he  adverts  to  his  own  partici- 
pation in  it : — 'During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade,  I  never  had  the  least  scruple  as  to 
its  lawfulness.  I  was,  upon  the  whole,  satisfied 
with  it,  as  the  appointment  Providence  had  marked 
out  for  me.'  Such  is  the  dominion  of  the  social 
over  the  individual  conscience  !  Such  the  control 
which  the  immoral  maxims  of  his  associates  may  ob- 
tain, even  over  a  devout  student  of  Holy  Scripture.' 

"  Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  ease  of 
Captain  Vicars.  We  have  stated  that  to  our 
minds  there  is  something  inexpressibly  painful  in 
the  contrast  between  his  christian  character,  full 
as  he  was  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ,  and  distinguished  by  the  depth  and  fer- 


vour of  his  love  towards  God  and  man,  and  the 
bloody  work — the  work  of  vindictiveness,  cruelty 
and  death,  in  which  he  was  employed.  He  de- 
scribes his  own  feelings  in  the  camp  almost  in  the 
same  words  as  John  Newton  in  the  slave-ship. 
'  It  is  six  months  since  I  have  been  within  reach  of 
a  house  of  prayer,  or  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  sacrament;  yet,  never  have  I  enjoyed 
more  frequent  or  precious  communiou  with  my 
Saviour  than  I  have  found  in  the  trenches  or  in 
my  tent.'  To  our  feeling,  we  must  admit,  Captain 
Vicars  going  forth  from  '  precious  communion  with 
his  Saviour,'  to  bayonet  poor  Russian  peasants,  or 
pour  infernal  fire*  upon  the  devoted  town  of  Se- 
bastopol,  is  as  violent  and  revolting  a  contradic- 
tion, as  that  of  John  Newton,  combining  a  similar 
exercise  with  the  man-stealing  and  manacles  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  But  we  must  remember 
that  this  excellent  officer  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  military  Christianity,  which 
is  unhappily  the  prevailing  religion  of  England,  at 
this  day,  and  especially  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Insects:  Their  Stings  and  Ovipositors. 

(Concluded  from  page  309.) 

Probably  at  some  period  of  your  life  you  have 
been  stung  by  a  bee  or  wasp.  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have,  and  that  having  tested  the 
potency  of  these  warlike  insects'  weapons  with  one 
sense,  you  have  a  curiosity  to  examine  them  with 
another.  The  microscope  shall  aid  your  vision  to 
investigate  the  morbific  implement. 

This  is  the  sting  of  the  honey-bee,  which  I  have 
but  this  moment  extracted.  It  consists  of  a  dark 
brown  horny  sheath,  bulbous  at  the  base,  but 
suddenly  diminishing,  and  then  tapering  to  a  fine 
point.  This  sheath  is  split  entirely  along  the  in- 
ferior edge,  and  by  pressure  with  a  needle  I  have 
been  enabled  to  project  the  two  lancets,  which 
commonly  lie  within  the  sheath.  These  are  two 
slender  filaments  of  the  like  brown  horny  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  centre  is  tubular,  and  carries 
a  fluid,  in  which  bubbles  are  visible.  The  ex- 
tremity of  each  displays  a  beautiful  mechanism, 
for  it  is  thinned  away  into  two  thin  blade-edges,  of 
which  one  remains  keen  and  knife-like,  while  the 
opposite  edge  is  cut  into  several  saw-teeth  pointing 
backwards. 

The  lancets  do  not  appear  to  be  united  with  the 
sheath  in  any  part,  but  simply  to  lie  in  its  groove  ; 
their  basal  portions  pass  out  into  the  body  behind 
the  sheath,  where  you  see  a  number  of  muscle- 
bands  crowded  around  them  :  these,  acting  in  va- 
rious directions,  and  being  inserted  into  the  lancets 
at  various  points,  exercise  a  complete  control  over 
their  movements,  projecting  or  retracting  them  at 
their  will.  But  each  lancet  has  a  singular  projec- 
tion from  its  back,  which  appears  to  act  in  some 
way  as  a  guide  to  its  motion,  probably  preventing 
it  from  slipping  aside  when  darted  forth,  for  the 
bulbous  part  of  the  sheath,  in  which  these  pro- 
jections work,  seems  formed  expressly  to  receive 
them. 

Thus  we  see  an  apparatus  beautifully  contrived 
to  enter  the  flesh  of  an  enemy :  the  two  spears 
finely  pointed,  sharp-edged,  and  saw-toothed, 
adapted  for  piercing,  cutting,  and  tearing :  the 
reversed  direction  of  the  teeth  gives  the  weapon  a 
hold  in  the  flesh,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
readily  drawn  out.  Here  is  an  elaborate  store  of 
power  for  the  jactation  of  the  javelins,  in  the  nu- 
merous muscle-bands;  here  is  a  provision  made 


*  Feu  d'enfer  was  the  phrase  constantly  employed  by 
the  Russians  to  describe  the  fire  of  the  allies  in  bom- 
barding Sebastopol. 


for  the  precision  of  the  impulse ;  and  finally,  here 
is  a  polished  sheath  for  the  reception  of  the  weap- 
ons and  their  preservation  when  not  in  actual  use. 
All  this  is  perfect;  but  something  still  was  wanting 
to  render  the  weapons  effective,  and  that  something 
your  experience  has  proved  to  be  supplied. 

The  mere  intromission  of  these  points,  incompa- 
rably finer  and  sharper  than  the  finest  needle  that 
was  ever  polished  in  a  Sheffield  workshop,  would 
produce  no  result  appreciable  to  our  feelings ;  and 
most  surely  would  not  be  followed  by  the  distress- 
ing agony  attendant  on  the  sting  of  a  bee.  We 
must  look  for  something  more  than  we  have  seen. 

We  need  not  be  long  in  finding  it.  For  here, 
at  the  base  of  the  sheath,  into  which  it  enters  by 
a  narrow  neck,  lies  a  transparent  pear-shaped  bag, 
its  surface  covered  all  over,  but  especially  towards 
the  neck,  with  small  glands  set  transversely.  It 
is  rounded  behind,  where  it  is  entered  by  a  very 
long  and  slender  membranous  tube,  which  after 
many  turns  and  windings,  gradually  thickening 
and  becoming  more  evidently  glandular,  terminates 
in  a  blind  end. 

This  is  the  apparatus  for  preparing  and  ejecting 
a  powerful  poison.  The  glandular  end  of  the 
slender  tube  is  the  secreting  organ :  here  the 
venom  is  prepared ;  the  remainder  of  the  tube  is 
a  duct  for  conveying  it  to  the  bag,  a  reservoir  in 
which  it  is  stored  for  the  moment  of  use.  By 
means  of  the  neck  it  is  thrown  into  the  groove  at 
the  moment  the  sting  is  projected,  the  same  mus- 
cles, probably,  that  dart  forward  the  weapon  com- 
pressing the  poison-bag  and  causing  it  to  pour  forth 
its  contents  into  the  groove  whence  it  passes  on  be- 
tween the  two  spears  into  the  wound  which  they 
have  made. 

A  modification  of  this  apparatus  is  found 
throughout  a  very  extensive  order  of  insects, — the 
Hymenoptera  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
not  connected  with  purposes  of  warfare.  Wher- 
ever it  occurs  it  is  always  confined  to  the  female 
sex,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  some  social  insects)  to 
the  neuters,  which  are  undeveloped  females.  When 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  poison-reservoir  it  is 
ancillary  to  the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  is  hence 
called  an  ovipositor,  though  in  many  cases  it  per- 
forms a  part  much  more  extensive  than  the  mere 
placing  of  the  ova. 

In  the  large  tribe  of  cuckoo-flies,  (Ichneumoni- 
dce,)  which  spend  their  egg  and  larva  states  in  the 
living  bodies  of  other  insects,  this  ovipositor  is 
often  of  great  length ;  even  many  times  longer 
than  the  rest  of  their  bodies;  for  the  larvse  which 
have  to  be  pierced  by  it  require  to  be  reached  at 
the  bottom  of  deep  holes  and  other  recesses  in 
which  the  providence  of  the  parent  had  placed 
them  for  security.  The  structure  of  the  organ 
may  be  seen  in  this  little  species,  not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  entire  length,  of  which  the 
ovipositor  projects  about  a  line.  Under  the  micro- 
scope you  see  that  this  projection  consists  of  two 
black  fleshy  filaments,  rounded  without  and  flat- 
tened on  their  inner  faces,  which  are  placed  to- 
gether,— and  of  the  true  implement  for  boring,  in 
the  form  of  a  perfectly  straight  awl,  of  a  clear 
amber  hue,  very  slender  and  brought  to  an  abrupt 
oblique  point,  where  there  are  a  few  exceedingly 
fine  reverted  teeth.  It  is  probably  double,  though 
it  refuses  to  open  under  the  pressure  which  I  bring 
to  bear  upon  it.  At  the  base  are  seen  within  the 
semipellucid  abdomen  the  slender  horns,  ou  which 
the  muscles  act  in  projecting  the  borer. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  little  berries 
which  look  like  bunches  of  green  currants  often 
seen  growing  on  the  oak,  are  not  the  proper  fruit 
of  the  tree,  but  diseased  developments  produced 
by  a  tiny  insect,  for  the  protection  and  support  of 
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her  young.  But  perhaps  you  have  never  paid  any 
special  attention  to  the  living  atom  whose  work- 
manship they  are,  and  are  not  familiar  with  the 
singular  mechanism  by  which  she  works.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  myself,  and 
therefore  cannot  show  it  to  you;  but  as  gall-flies 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  you  may  easily  rear  a 
brood  of  flies  from  the  galls,  you  may  have  a 
chance  of  meeting  with  it.  I  will  therefore  quote 
to  you  what  Rennie  says  about  it. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  mother  gall- 
fly makes  a  hole  in  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  her  eggs.  She  is  furnished  with  an  ad- 
mirable ovipositor  for  that  express  purpose,  and 
Swammerdam  actually  saw  a  gall-fly  thus  deposit- 
ing her  eggs,  and  we  have  recently  witnessed  the 
same  in  several  instances.  In  some  of  these  in- 
sects the  ovipositor  is  conspicuously  long,  even 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest;  but  in  others,  not  above 
a  line  or  two  of  it  is  visible,  till  the  belly  of  the 
insect  be  gently  pressed.  When  this  is  done  to 
the  fly  that  produces  the  currant-gall  of  the  oak, 
the  ovipositor  may  be  seen  issuing  from  a  sheath 
in  form  of  a  small  curved  needle,  of  a  chesnut- 
brown  colour,  and  of  a  horny  substance,  and  three 
times  as  long  as  it  at  first  appeared. 

"What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  ovipositor  is, 
that  it  is  much  longer  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
insect,  in  whose  belly  it  is  lodged  in  a  sheath,  and, 
from  its  horny  nature,  it  cannot  be  either  shortened 
or  lengthened.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  bent 
into  the  same  curve  as  the  body  of  the  insect. 
The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  tongue  of  the  woodpeckers  (Picidce,) 
which,  though  rather  short,  can  be  darted  out  far 
beyond  the  beak  by  means  of  a  forked  bone  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  which  is  thin  and  rolled  up  like 
the  spring  of  a  watch.  The  base  of  the  ovipositor 
of  the  gall-fly  is,  in  a  similar  way,  placed  near  the 
anus,  runs  along  the  curvature  of  the  back,  makes 
a  turn  at  the  breast,  and  then,  following  the  curve 
of  the  belly,  appears  again  near  where  it  origi- 
nates. 

"  With  this  instrument  the  mother  gall-fly  pier- 
ces the  part  of  a  plant  which  she  selects,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  older  naturalists,  'ejects  into  the 
cavity  a  drop  of  her  corroding  liquor,  and  immedi- 
ately lays  an  egg  or  more  there ;  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  being  thus  interrupted,  and  thrown,  by 
the  poison,  into  a  fermentation  that  burns  the  con- 
tiguous parts  and  changes  the  natural  colour.  The 
sap,  turned  from  its  proper  channel,  extravasates 
and  flows  round  the  eggs,  while  its  surface  is  dried 
by  the  external  air,  and  hardens  into  a  vaulted 
form.'  Kirby  and  Spence  tell  us,  that  the  parent- 
fly  introduces  her  egg  'into  a  puncture  made  by 
her  curious  spiral  sting,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  be- 
comes surrounded  with  a  fleshy  chamber.  M. 
Viery  says,  the  gall-tubercle  is  produced  by  irrita- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  an  inflamed  tumour  in  an 
animal  body,  by  the  swelling  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  flow  of  liquid  matter,  which  changes  the 
organization,  and  alters  the  natural  external  form." 


From  "Tlie  Hume  Treasury.' 

For  the  Children. 

Which  Fear  is  the  Best ? 

A  new  scholar  arrived  after  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  the  academy;  a  well-dressed,  fine 
looking  lad,  whose  appearance  all  the  boys  liked. 

There  was  a  set  of  fellows  who  immediately  sur- 
rounded and  invited  him  to  join  their  carousals. 
They  had  frolics,  and  1  suppose  the  boys  know 
pretty  well  what  that  means.  They  used  to  spend 
their  money  iu  eating  and  drinking  aud  amuse- 
ments, and  often  run  up  large  bills,  which  friends 
found  it  hard  to  pay.    They  wanted  the  new 


scholar  to  join  them ;  and  they  always  contrived, 
by  laughing  at  him,  or  reproaching  him,  to  get 
almost  any  boy  they  wanted  iuto  their  meshes. 
The  new  boys  were  afraid  not  to  yield  to  them. 
This  new  scholar  refused  their  invitations.  They 
called  him  mean  and  stingy — a  charge  boys  are 
particularly  sore  at  hearing.  "  Mean !"  he  an- 
swered :  "  and  where  is  the  generosity  of  spending 
money  which  is  not  my  own,  and  which  is  to  be 
supplied  again  with  no  sacrifice  on  my  part? 
Stingy  !  where  is  the  stinginess  of  not  choosing  to 
beg  money  of  my  friends  in  order  to  spend  it  in  a 
way  which  those  friends  would  disapprove  of?  for 
after  all,  our  money  must  come  from  them — as  we 
cannot  earn  it  ourselves.  No,  boys,  I  do  not  mean 
to  spend  one  farthing  in  a  way  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  account  of  to  my  father  aud  mother  if 
they  should  ask  me." 

"  Eh,  not  out  of  you  leading-strings,  then. 
'Fraid  of  your  father ;  'fraid  of  his  whipping  you  ; 
'fraid  of  your  mother  !  Won't  she  give  you  a  sugar 
plum,"  they  cried  in  mocking  tones.  "  And  yet 
you  are  trying  to  make  me  afraid  of  you  !"  said 
the  new  scholar  boldly.  "  You  want  me  to  be 
afraid  of  not  doing  as  you  say.  But  which,  I 
should  like  you  to  tell  me,  is  the  best  sort  of  fear — 
the  fear  of  some  of  my  school-fellows,  which  is 
likely  to  lead  me  into  everything  low,  weak  and 
contemptible ;  or  fear  of  my  parents — which  will 
inspire  me  to  things  manly  and  noble :  Which 
fear  is  the  best?" 

The  boys  felt  there  was  no  headway  to  be  made 
against  such  a  new  scholar.  All  they  said  hurt 
themselves  more  than  him,  and  they  liked  better 
to  be  out  of  his  way  than  iu  it — all  the  bad  boys 
I  mean.  The  others  gathered  around  him,  aud 
never  did  they  work  or  play  with  greater  relish, 
than  while  he  was  their  companion  and  friend. 
"  They  study  better  and  play  better  where  he  is," 
said  the  principal.  "  Hunt  is  a  choice  fellow,  aud 
carries  more  influence  than  any  boy  in  the  school. 
You  can't  put  him  down.  Everything  mean  and 
bad  sneaks  out  of  his  way." 


A  Living  Worship. — Dear  Friends,  keep  your 
meetings  in  the  fear  and  name  of  the  living  God ; 
and  be  very  diligent  in  waiting  upon  him  in  his 
gifts:  give  not  leave  for  your  minds  to  wander, 
and  none  to  give  way  to  drowsiness  and  sleeping  in 
meetings  ;  for  surely  it  is  even  a  shame  to  us  that 
this  thing,  to  wit,  sleeping  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
saints,  should  be  found  among  any  of  us ;  truly 
Friends,  this  very  thing  oftentimes  greatly  burdens 
the  seed  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his 
children  : — wherefore,  watch  and  war  against  it, 
and  wait  to  feel  life  in  yourselves,  to  quicken  both 
soul  and  body,  in  the  work,  worship  aud  service  of 
the  living  God  ;  that  a  living  sacrifice  from  his  own 
spirit  we  may  offer  unto  him.  For  his  worship  is 
a  living  worship,  and  performed  in  and  by  his  liv- 
ing spirit;  iu  which  let  us  wait  diligently  upon  the 
Lord,  aud  a  preparation  we  shall  witness  thereby; 
aud  feel  aud  enjoy  his  presence,  and  be  edified,  en- 
livened and  warmed  thereby,  though  no  words  be 
heard  amongst  us. — William  Beimel. 


Froill  the  Luudun  Quarterly  Review. 

West  India  Emancipation. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY. 

One  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  Jamaica 
is  the  formation  of  a  large  middle  class,  who  are 
cultivating  land  on  their  own  account,  aud  who  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  intelligence  aud  the  habits  of 
civilized  lite.  The  intelligent  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
iu  the  last  Blue  Book  relative  to  the  West  Indies, 
says  of  the  emancipated  negroes: 

"  The  proportion  of  those  who  are  settling  them- 
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selves  industriously  on  their  own  holdings,  and 
rapidly  rising  in  the  social  scale,  while  command- 
ing the  respect  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  some  of  whom  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  them 
selves  the  employers  of  hired  labour,  paid  for  if' 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  is,  I  am  happy  to 
think,  not  only  steadily  increasing,  but  at  the  pre> 
sent  moment  is  far  more  extensive  than  was  antici 
pated  by  those  who  are  cognizant  of  ali  that  took  nd 
place  in  this  colony  in  the  earlier  day  of  negro 
freedom.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  an 
independent,  respectable,  and,  I  believe,  trust- 
worthy middle  class  is  rapidly  forming." 

Bankrupt  Jamaica  is  rising  from  the  ruin  for 
which  she  is  indebted  to  slavery.  The  late  census 
shows  an  increase  in  population  of  sixty  thousand  I 
since  1851,  and  the  average  revenue  for  the  last 
four  years  is  upward  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds 
in  advance  of  the  closing  year  of  slavery.  Her 
emancipated  population  are  becoming  to  a  large 
extent,  growers  of  various  articles  for  exportation, 
which  will  be  trebled  and  quadrupled  as  they  learn 
to  economize  their  labour  and  turn  it  to  the  best 
account;  and,  if  the  island  can  command  the  capi- 
tal necessary  to  carry  into  effect  an  act  to  which, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  have  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  crown,  sanctioning  the  intro- 
duction  of  Goolie  immigrants,  under  similar  regu- 
lations to  those  which  have  operated  so  beneficially 
in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  agricultural  and  commercial 
prosperity  will  result  to  Jamaica,  such  as  she  never 
realized  at  any  former  period  of  her  history. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  AND  TRINIDAD. 

No  cry  of  ruin  is  heard  here.  The  colonists 
after  the  prostration  following  the  equalization  of 
the  sugar  duties  iu  1846,  set  themselves,  with  be- 
coming energy,  to  apply  a  remedy,  and  make  the 
best  of  the  circumstances.  A  large  number  of 
free  labourers  from  India  have  been  introduced, 
under  laws  and  regulations  which  insure  their  kind 
and  equitable  treatment  :  and  all  classes  are  liv- 
ing in  wealth  and  comfort  never  dreamed  of  under 
the  curse  of  slavery.  This  government  occupies  a 
proud  pre-eminence  above  all  the  other  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  British  West  Indies  with  regard 
to  the  interest  it  has  manifested  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and 
more  is  done  by  the  authorities  here  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  than  in  all  the  other  emanci- 
pated colonies  together.  The  revenue,  imports  and 
exports,  all  show  a  large  advance  upon  the  most 
prosperous  times  of  slavery.  The  sugar  crop  of 
1857  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  colony. 
That  was  exceeded  iu  1858,  and  that  again  by  the 
crops  of  1859,  1860,  and  1861.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  inhabitai  ts  proudly  speak  of  it  as 
"  the  magnificent  province."  It  is  not  easy  to 
overestimate  the  benefits  which  emancipation  has 
conferred  upon  British  Guiana. 

Trinidad  presents  another  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  substitution  of 
free  for  slave  labour.  Here,  also  the  colonists,  in- 
stead of  folding  their  hands  in  indolence,  and 
croaking  the  cuckoo-note  of  ruin,  as  the  planters 
in  Jamaica  did,  have  set  themselves  manfully  to 
face  and  overcome  their  difficulties  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  the  island 
far  beyond  anything  knowu  in  its  former  history. 
To  develope  the  resources  of  this  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country,  Coolie  immigration,  as  in  British  Gui- 
ana, has  been  resorted  to  with  the  best  results. 
While  the  immigrants  themselves,  under  the  vigi- 
lant protection  of  the  home  government,  are  placed 
in  circumstances  of  comfort  and  advantage  beyond 
anything  they  could  attain  in  their  own  country, 
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ieir  labours,  with  that  of  the  Creole  population, 
as  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  agriculture  and 
aminerce.  A  greatly  enlarged  revenue,  imports 
onsiderably  more  than  doubled,  the  exports  of 
agar  and  molasses  increased  about  a  hundred  per 
ent.,  and  cocoa  fifty  per  cent.,  are  among  the 
roofs  that  emancipation  has  been  a  blessing  to 
Trinidad,  and  opened  for  her  a  career  of  prosperity 
,nd  profit  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
units ;  as  immense  tracts  of  virgin  soil,  of  the 
ichest  character  only  await  the  necessary  labour 
o  make  them  productive  of  golden  harvests. 

Barbadoes  has  received  no  immigrants,  and  had 
10  labour  except  that  of  the  emancipated  negroes; 
)ut  the  condition  of  the  colouy  furnishes  a  complete 
Uustration  of  the  advantages  which  have  resulted 
rom  emancipation  to  all  parties  concerned.  In 
svery  part  of  this  lovely  isle  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  evidences  of  the  industry  of  a 
aumerous  and  thriving  population,  and  sees  before 
him  a  country  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
Dnly  to  be  paralleled  by  the  richest  portions  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England.  Here  the  an- 
nual revenue  is  more  than  quadrupled  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  imports  doubled,  and  the 
annual  crop  of  sugar  advanced  above  a  hundred 
per  cent,  upon  the  palmiest  days  of  the  old  slave 
System.  Because  of  the  labour  which  is  available 
land  is  very  dear — about  one  hundred  pounds  an 
acre ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  lor  a  sugar 
plantation  now  to  sell  for  considerably  more  than 
it  was  worth,  with  all  its  slaves  attached  to  it,  be- 
fore emancipation.  Hincks,  the  governor,  justly 
observes :  "  In  this  island  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  emancipation  has  been  a  boon  to  all 
classes." 

In  St.  Vincent  the  decline  in  sugar  cultivation  is 
balanced  by  the  increase  in  the  export  of  arrow- 
root which  has  advanced  under  freedom  from  60,- 
000  lbs.  to  1,352.250  lbs.,  and  the  exportation  of 
cocoanuts  is  also  large. 

Concerning  Granada,  Sewell  says  : 
"In  1832,  two  years  prior  to  emancipation,  the 
value  of  Grenadian  exports  was  £153,175,  consid- 
erably less  than  it  is  now.  The  fact  is  that  sugar 
is  the  only  article  of  export  in  which  the  island 
can  be  said  to  have  suffered  a  decline.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  deny  the  importance  or  significance 
of  that  decline;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
in  minor  articles,  such  as  cocoa,  the  island  is 
producing  double  now  what  it  produced  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  imports  of  Grenada  also  show 
that  its  coloured  population  are  not  in  a  worse 
condition  than  they  were  at  any  period  in  their 
past  history.  In  1857  the  imports,  of  which  over 
one-third  were  provisions  from  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  £109,000,  against  £78,000,  £73,000, 
and  £77,000,  during  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  emancipation." 

Tobago,  like  most  of  the  other  islands,  has  ex- 
hibited decided  signs  of  revival  during  the  last  few 
years;  while  in  St.  Lucia,  the  export  of  sugar  has 
been  doubled  with  free  labour,  and  that  of  cocoa 
nearly  trebled  ;  the  imports  having  advanced  a 
hundred  per  cent,  since  the  year  of  emancipation. 

Besides  Antigua,  the  head  of  the  Leeward  govern- 
ment, there  are  included  in  it  the  islands  of  Do- 
minica, Nevis,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  latter  of  which  produce  little 
or  no  sugar.  They  are  not  largely  productive,  but 
they  compare  favourably  now  with  the  exports  du- 
ring the  slavery  system.  The  sugar  exportation, 
for  ten  years  prior  to  1832,  averaged  45,420,000 
lbs.  In  1858,  since  which  they  have  been  steadily 
increasing,  they  exported  48,145,000  lbs.  The 
average  of  imports,  during  the  same  ten  years 
prior  to  1832,  was  £298,000.    In  1858  the  im- 


ports amounted  to  £514,835,  showing  an  excess  of 
sugar  production  with  free  labour  of  2,725,000 
lbs.,  and  an  excess  of  imports  with  free  labour  of 
£216,835  sterling. 

SUPERIOR  ECONOMY  OF  JFREE  LABOUR. 

Experience  demonstrates  the  superior  economy 
of  free  over  slave  labour.  —  Sewell  gives  the  fol- 
lowing illustration,  furnished  by  —  Hincks,  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  who  has  the  credit,  both 
with  his  friends  and  political  opponents,  of  possess- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  talent  and 
acuteness  as  a  financier  and  as  a  man  of  business  : 

"  As  to  the  relative  cost  of  slave  and  free  labour 
in  this  colony,  I  can  supply  facts  on  which  th 
most  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed.  They  have 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate 
containing  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  situ 
ated  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
shipping  port.  The  estate  referred  to  produced 
during  slavery,  an  annual  average  of  140  hhds.  of 
sugar  of  the  present  weight,  and  required  230 
slaves.  It  is  now  worked  by  niuety  free  labourers 
— sixty  adults,  and  thirty  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Its  average  product  during  the  last  seven 
years  (1858,)  has  been  194  hhds.  The  total  cost 
of  labour  has  been  £770  16s.,  or  £3  ]  9s.  2d.  per 
hhd.  of  1 ,700  lbs.  The  average  of  pounds  of  sugar 
to  each  labourer  during  slavery  was  1,043  lbs., 
and  during  freedom  3,660  lbs.  To  estimate  the 
cost  of  slave  labour,  the  value  of  230  slaves  must 
be  ascertained ;  and  I  place  them  at  what  would 
have  been  a  low  average — £50  sterling  each — 
which  would  make  the  entire  stock  amount  to 
£11,500.  This,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  which, 
in  such  property,  is  much  too  low  an  estimate, 
would  give  £690.  Cost  of  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  attendance  I  estimate  at  £3  10s.,  making 
£805.  Total  cost,  £1,495,  or  £10  12s.  per  hhd., 
while  the  cost  of  free  labour  on  the  same  estate  is 
under  £4." 

Utterly  groundless  are  the  assertions  which  have 
been  indulged  that  emancipation  has  failed,  and 
that  it  has  brought  ruin  upon  the  proprietary  and 
peasantry  of  the  West  Indies. 

If  insolvent  planters,  ruined  by  slavery  and 
their  own  extravagance,  have  failed  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  sugar  and  coffee  cultivation  without 
capital,  and  have  consequently  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  estates;  if  others  have  not  succeeded 
in  the  attempt  to  make  free  men  work  without 
wages,  and  have  thereby  injured  their  own  or  their 
employers'  interest  by  driving  the  labourers  from 
the  plantations  ;  and  if  the  British  government,  by 
suddenly  depriving  the  colonists  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  British  market,  threw  them  into  competition 
with  other  producers,  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared, thus  bringing  to  a  crisis  the  ruin  which  bad 
been  in  progress  for  more  than  half  a  century — 
none  of  these  can,  with  truth,  be  classed  with  the 
results  of  emancipation.  They  have  retarded  the 
success  of  the  great  experiment,  but  it  has  been 
successful  notwithstanding,  even  in  that  economical 
point  of  view  in  which  its  oppoueuts  have  been  so 
eager  to  pronounce  emancipation  a  failure.  The 
triumphant  results  which  it  has  already  wrought 
out  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  and  which 
it  is  rapidly  producing  in  all  the  others,  prove  that 
it  is  always  wise  and  safe  to  do  right,  and  leave 
the  consequences  to  the  all-wise  Dispenser  of  events. 
The  predictions  of  alarmists  have  been  completely 
falsified.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  wider 
contrast  between  the  condition  of  things  as  the 
planters  imagined  they  would  be — the  idleness 
and  debauchery,  the  ruin  and  desolation  they  were 
sure  would  follow  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
— and  those  features  of  rural  industry  and  domes- 


tic comfort,  improving  agriculture  and  growing 
opulence,  awakening  intelligence  and  moral  pro- 
gress, < which  are  exhibited  in  the  emancipated 
colonies.  Slavery  was  the  destroyer ;  emancipation 
is  the  restorer.  The  one  tended  invariably  through 
its  whole  history  to  impoverishment  and  ruin  ;  the 
other  has  awakened  industry  and  confidence,  and 
laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  lasting  pros- 
perity and  wealth. 

None  but  dreaming  enthusiasts  could  expect 
that  emancipation  would  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
miracle,  restore  the  wasted  substance  of  the  plan- 
ters, and  advance  the  down-trodded  negroes — 
debased  and  imbruted  by  life-long  slavery,  and 
excluded  from  mental  and  moral  culture — to  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence,  civilization,  and  virtue, 
such  as  can  be  found  only  among  those  who  have 
been  favoured  through  life  with  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  civil  and  religious  liberty.  All  that 
could  be  reasonably  hoped  for  has  been  realized. 
The  nation  has  been  freed  from  the  sin  and  shame 
of  sanctioning  and  perpetuating  what  the  conscience 
of  the  people  felt  to  be  a  system  of  oppression  and 
crime,  which  reflected  dark  dishonour  upon  a 
Christian  people  and  government.  The  dread  of 
insurrection  and  servile  war,  which  day  and  night 
haunted  the  colonists  while  slavery  existed,  has 
given  place  to  a  sense  of  perfect  security  ;  so  that, 
instead  of  a  considerable  military  force,  supported 
by  a  formidable  and  expensive  militia  embodiment, 
to  keep  the  slaves  in  awe,  a  few  native  police,  ap- 
pointed chiefly  from  among  the  peasantry  them- 
selves, are  found  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  good  order.  The  progress  of  depopula- 
tion under  slavery,  which  threatened  to  leave  the 
islands  without  inhabitants,  has  been  checked,  and 
the  native  Creoles  are  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
ber. An  improved  cultivation  has  been  adopted, 
and  machinery  introduced  to  an  extent  never 
dreamed  of  under  the  old  system,  which,  while  it 
gives  profit  to  the  grower,  enables  him  to  supply 
the  British  public  with  sugar  at  about  half  the 
price  it  bore  under  slavery  and  protection.  The 
practical  atheism  with  which  slavery  overspread 
the  colonies  has  given  place  to  the  benign  and  hal- 
lowing influences  and  institutions  of  religion.  The 
Bible,  to  the  slave  a  sealed  book,  is  now  open  and 
free  to  the  emancipated  negro ;  the  Sabbath,  of 
which  he  was  plundered,  and  which,  throughout 
the  slave  islands,  was  desecrated  as  the  market- 
day,  has  been  restored,  and  is  now  kept  holy; 
while  the  divine  institution  of  marriage,  then  dis- 
regarded and  superseded  by  universal  concubinage, 
is  now  generally  honoured.  The  revenues  of  all 
the  islands  have  been  nearly  doubled.  A  more 
profitable  market  has  been  opened  for  the  em- 
ployment of  British  shipping,  and  the  consumption 
of  British  manufactures ;  while  hordes  of  wretched, 
discontented  slaves,  robbed  of  all  human  rights, 
ground  to  the  dust  by  oppression  and  cruelty,  and 
rapidly  wasting  away,  have  been  transformed  into 
a  satisfied,  industrious,  and  improving  peasantry; 
acquiring  property  for  themselves,  and  grateful  lor 
the  advantages  which  the  philanthrophy  and  the 
religion  of  the  nation  have  conferred  upon  them. 


For  "Tbe  Friend." 

Though  the  early  history  of  Friends  shows  they 
had  trials  from  a  self-confident  spirit,  opposed  to  the 
government  of  the  church,  yet  there  was  preserved 
on  the  immutable  foundation  a  body  of  living, 
humble-minded  members,  who  kept  the  faith,  and 
who  loved  one  another  as  children  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  sought  one  another's  real  welfare  in 
the  Truth.  They  were  tender  of  the  conclusions 
which  the  Society  came  to  for  its  preservation  in 
the  comely  order  of  the  gospel,  and  for  each  others 
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growth  from  stature  to  stature,  until  they  became 
men  and  women  in  Christ  Jesus.  Some  remarks 
made  by  John  Banks,  who  had  his  share, of  the 
trials  of  the  day,  present  a  cheering  picture  of  the 
love  and  harmony  which  the  lamb-like  spirit  of 
the  Redeemer  produces  in  those  who  entirely  give 
up  to  its  sanctifying  power,  and  live  and  walk 
alter  its  teachings  and  leadings.    He  says : 

"  The  Lord  our  God,  even  the  true  and  living 
God,  hath  promised  that  he  will  never  break 
his  covenant  with  his  people,  nor  alter  the  word 
that  is  gone  out  of  his  mouth.  This  covenant 
which  he  has  made  with,  and  renewed  unto  his 
people,  is  an  everlasting  covenant  of  life  and  peace, 
even  the  sure  mercies  of  David,  of  which  he  daily 
makes  those  witnesses,  who  break  not  covenant 
with  him,  but  retain  their  first  love  and  zeal  for 
his  name  and  truth.  His  name  is  above  every 
name,  his  truth  is  as  precious  as  in  the  beginning, 
and  his  glory  shines  over  all  in  this  day ;  endless 
praises  unto  him  !  He  hath  gathered  many  into 
his  unchangeable  covenant,  and  made  them  nigh 
unto  himself,  who  are  his  true-born  sons  and 
daughters ;  children  of  the  promise,  quickened 
and  raised  up  from  a  state  of  death,  to  serve  him 
in  newness  of  life.  The  work  is  his  own,  and  the 
praise  and  glory  belong  unto  him  forever. 

"  Herein  are  the  sure  mercies  known,  the  dura- 
ble riches,  and  the  living  substance  fed  upon.  He 
nourished  us  by  the  virtue  of  his  Word  of  life, 
when  we  were  young  and  tender,  which  made  us 
grow  up  before  him  in  stature  and  in  strength, 
with  our  hearts  filled  with  love  to  him,  our  Father, 
and  in  love  and  unity  one  with  another.  All  our 
life  long,  to  this  day,  hath  he  been  ready  to  hand 
forth  a  suitable  supply  to  our  conditions,  as  we  in 
faithfulness  waited  upon  him.  His  word  is  made 
good  and  his  promise  fulfilled,  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee,  worm  Jacob,  who  art  little 
and  low  in  thine  oivn  eyes,  that  dwellest  in  the  low 
valley,  abiding  in  thy  tent,  and  dost  not  hunt 
abroad  upon  tlte  mountains  of  imagination.  The 
promise  is  yea  and  amen,  forever  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  blessing  that 
makes  rich  is  obtained  and  partaken  of,  in  the  seed 
and  covenant  of  life,  Christ  Jesus.  I  will  give 
thee  for  a  covenant  unto  the  people,  and  for  a  light 
unto  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salva- 
tion unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  is  he  whom 
God  hath  given  unto  us,  and  we  have  believed  on, 
and  received  him,  so  that  he  has  become  our  light, 
life  and  everlasting  salvation  ;  the  High  Priest  of 
our  profession;  our  Redeemer  and  Restorer;  our 
everlasting  Shepherd  ;  who  by  his  mighty  power, 
hath  brought  us  unto  his  fold  of  rest,  where  true 
peace  is;  magnified  be  his  name  forever. 

h  Dear  Friends  everywhere,  whom  God  hath 
quickened,  and  raised  from  death  to  life,  by  the 
effectual  working  of  his  power,  be  ye  all  stirred  up 
in  a  holy  zeal  and  true  tenderness,  to  consider 
what  manner  of  persons  you  ought  to  be;  being 
mindful  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  you,  ever 
since  you  were  a  people ;  whom  he  hath  made  to 
be  his  people,  who  were  not  his  people — I  tay  let 
your  consideration  be  serious  in  this  matter,  that  so 
every  one  of  you,  in  this  day  of  his  power,  may 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  for  the  living  God,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  his  power  and  Holy  Spirit,  against 
the  old  enemy  and  adversary,  the  devil,  and  his 
dark  power  and  spirit.  For  truly,  good  is  the 
Lord,  and  faithful  in  all  his  promises  to  them  who 
wait  upon  him,  as  you  yourselves  are  witnesses. 
Although  our  travels  in  times  past,  were  under 
great  exercise  and  deep  affliction,  with  weeping  and 
mourning,  with  our  hands  upon  our  loins  ;  and  al- 
though many  have  been  our  trials  both  within  and 
without,  the  Lord  by  the  all-sufficiency  of  his 


power,  hath  wrought  our  deliverance,  as  we  relied 
upon  the  same,  so  that  sorrow  and  sighing  are  fled 
away,  and  everlasting  joy  is  sprung  up  ;  yea,  end- 
less joy  is  known  here,  endless  comfort  and  satis- 
faction ;  where  we  can  praise  the  Lord  together  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  being  arrayed  with  the 
clothing  of  his  spirit,  which  makes  us  all  comely 
before  God,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter. 
Our  unity  and  fellowship  stands  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  truth  that  comes  from  the  God  of  Truth, 
who  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  in 
which,  as  we  live  and  dwell,  we  have  unity  one 
with  another,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  and 
death  are  not  able  to  break  us  asunder,  nor  an 
unclean  spirit  to  hurt  u?;  for  we  have  salvation  for 
walls  and  bulwarks,  and  there  is  no  destroying  in 
all  God's  holy  mountain.  For  the  destroying, 
wasting,  and  dividing  spirit,  and  cunning  deceit,  is 
upon  Esau's  mountain  and  in  Cain's  field;  out 
from  the  life  and  power,  the  true  light  and  fear  of 
the  living  God  ;  who  is  a  God  of  order,  and  pre- 
serves all  his  children  and  people  in  a  comely  or- 
der, living  a  godly  life  and  holy  conversation  in 
all  their  undertakings  ;  to  the  end  that  they  may 
honour  and  glorify  him  in  their  day,  by  bringing 
forth  much  fruit,  faithfully  waiting  upon,  and  wor- 
shipping and  serving  him. 

"  Oh  !  the  love  of  our  God  unto  us;  the  great 
care  and  tenderness  he  hath  had  over  us,  ever 
since  we  were  a  people,  that  we  might  be  faithful 
labourers  in  his  vineyard.  Did  he  call  us  to  be 
idle  ?  Surely  nay.  Did  he  give  a  gift  unto  male 
and  female,  that  we  should  hide  it  in  the  earth, 
and  not  improve  it  to  do  his  glory?  Oh!  nay. 
Haih  he  done  so  much  for  us  that  we  should  al- 
ways be  as  children,  and  neither  speak  nor  act  as 
men?  Surely  nay;  but  that  we  should  grow  up 
in  stature  and  strength  before  him,  as  perfect  men 
and  women  in  Christ  Jesus  our  holy  Head,  that 
we  might  all  work  together,  as  a  body  fitly  framed 
in  holy  order,  in  his  heavenly  power  and  spirit, 
which  leads  into  purity  aud  holiness,  love  and  true 
unity,  which  stand  in  the  spirit,  where  no  rent  is, 
and  where  no  strife  nor  separation  can  enter. 

"  Through  the  blessed  working  of  his  all-suf- 
ficient power,  the  Lord  in  his  love  brought  us  to- 
gether and  made  us  a  people,  and  hath  preserved 
us  so,  to  his  praise  and  our  eternal  comfort.  And 
it  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  by  his  evil  power  and 
dark  spirit,  and  wicked  instruments  actuated  there- 
by, to  divide  and  scatter  us  asunder.  But  my 
testimony  for  God,  to  you  my  friends,  which  still 
lives  in  my  heart,  is  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  his 
power.  Keep  close  to  that  which  first  gathered 
you  near  to  the  Lord  and  one  unto  another,  who 
hath  placed  his  name  amongst  you  ;  and  then  not 
all  the  powers  of  hell  and  death,  or  any  unclean 
spirit,  shall  be  able  to  separate,  or  hurt,  or  break 
you  asunder,  for  the  power  of  God  is  your  foun 
dation.  Settle  upon  this,  for  it  stands  sure  and  is 
of  God's  own  laying  ;  be  ye  as  weighty  stones  of 
his  building,  and  then  you  cannot  be  moved  by  all 
the  strength  of  man's  reasoning,  nor  by  all  the 
Cunning  of  the  fallen  wisdom  of  Satan;  but  as  your 
dwelling  is  in  the  pure  light,  aud  as  you  retain  the 
feeling  beuse  of  the  divine  life,  and  keep  close  to 
the  power,  you  will  be  enabled  to  say,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  the  true  and  living  God,  and  besides 
him  there  is  not  another;  and  therefore  we  will 
trust  iu  him  and  rely  upon  his  power  and  holy 
Spirit,  which  is  all-sufficient  forever." 

The  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  remains 
the  same  and  stands  sure.  Happy  is  it  for  all 
those  who  are  built  upon  it,  and  who  by  humble 
watchfulness  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
preserved  steadfast,  immoveable,  abounding  in  the 
love  and  work  of  the  Lord.    Where  any  have 


slidden  from  this  alone  sure  foundation,  and  lo 
the  tenderness  of  spirit  which  they  once  possesse* 
and  their  love  and  unity  with  the  brethren,  the 
future  peace  and  happiness  will  depend  upon  r 
turning  to  their  first  love,  in  which  they  follow€ 
their  Lord  and  Master  through  suffering  and  r> 
joicing,  and  were  instrumental  in  building  othei 
up  in  the  faith  and  love  of  the  gospel.  The  enem 
is  busy  with  various  snares  to  deceive  and  entra 
the  superficial  professor,  notwithstanding  all  h 
learning  and  apprehended  acquirements.  0 
only  means  of  preservation  is  to  be  found  in  lov\ 
liness  of  mind,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  waitin 
upon  and  faithfully  following  him  in  the  wor 
which  he  assigns  for  us  to  do.  To  realize  th 
beautiful  and  prosperous  condition  described  by  e. 
Banks,  we  must  humble  ourselves  under  the  Lord' 
mighty  hand  and  let  him  make  us  vessels  of  hoE 
our  for  his  house  and  use,  and  then  he  will  enabl 
us  to  glorify  him,  and  spread  his  testimonies  in  tb 
earth,  in  their  primitive  purity  and  brightness. 
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Comparatively,  she  esteemed  praise  much  mor< 
excellent  than  prayer ;  not  only  as  it  is  more  lik 
the  employment  of  the  holy  angels,  and  the  spirit 
of  just  men  made  perfect ;  but  as  it  is  less  selfish 
and  hath  a  more  immediate  aspect  upon  God  *' 
Our  own  necessities  constrain  us  to  cry  to  God  for 
relief;  and  the  worst  men  will  pray, — yea,  anc 
make  vows — when  they  are  in  fear;  but  only  gooi 
men  will  return  to  pay  their  acknowledgements 
when  their  turn  is  served.  All  the  ten  lepers  criec 
for  mercy ;  but  where  were  the  nine  ?  There  wasi 
but  one  of  them  found  to  render  thanks  ! — Life  oL 
Elizabeth  Walker. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  7,  1862. 


In  our  last  number  we  took  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  particularly  those  in  the 
earlier  walks  of  life,  to  the  many  privileges  con- 
nected with  membership  in  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends;  specifying  some  of  those  which  con 
tribute  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life;  and  endeavouring  to  bring  home  to  all, 
the  obligation  to  prize  the  various  benefits  thus 
conferred,  in  proportion  to  the  good  they  may  be 
made  the  means  of  effecting,  if  rightly  estimated 
and  improved.  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of 
frequent  and  serious  reflection. 

It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  characteristics  in  the* 
economy  of  the  church  of  Christ,  that,  in  the  most 
important  sense,  all  its  members  stand  upon  equal 
ground,  and  are  united  together  iu  bonds  of  true 
fraternity  :  "  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  There  is  diversity  of  gifts 
and  differences  of  attainment,  but  no  distinction 
conferring  superiority  or  authority  of  one  over  an- 
other, except  it  be  that  growth  in  grace,  accom 
pauyiug  long  continued  obedience,  whereby  experi 
euce  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  and  knowledge 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
have  been  attained  to.  Such  as  these  are  worthy 
of  and  should  receive  double  honour,  but  they 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  their  Master,  "he 
that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant." 
Let  the  gifts  dispensed  be  what  they  may,  they  are 
each  and  all  derived  from  the  same  Holy  Head; 
aud  the  recipients  of  those  gifts,  however  diasimilar 
in  natural  understanding  or  acquired  knowledge, 
are  baptised  by  the  one  Spirit  iuto  one  body;  and 
no  one  member,  no  particular  class  of  members,  be 
their  position  in  the  body  what  it  may,  if  they  keep 
in  their  proper  places,  can  presume  to  arrogate  the 
functions  of  the  whole  body,  or  to  lightly  esteem 
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J  ■  set  at  naught  the  gifts  and  services  of  any  mem- 
;rs,  however  humble  such  members  may  be.  For 
God  hath  set  the  members,  every  one  of  them,  in 
jJie  body  as  it  has  pleased  him,"  and  no  one  of 
lese  members  can  say  to  another,  I  have  no  need 
thee;  that  thus,  "  there  should  be  no  schism  in 
le  body;  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
ime  care  one  for  another 

Ecclesiastical  history,  since  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
es  and  their  immediate  successors,  is  very  much  a 
cord  of  the  evils  resulting  in  the  professing  church 
om  a  departure  from  this  divinely  instituted  polity. 
Hrji  the  progress  of  declension  and  priestly  usurpa- 
|bn  which  took  place  during  the  darkness  that  suc- 
j  ,3eded  the  effulgence  of  the  light  shed  upon  the 
.'i' rimitive  believers,  a  class  of  men,  set  apart  by 
^  uman  ordination  for  the  offices  in  the  church,  and 
^1  ssuming  the  title  of  clergy,  iu  contradistinction  to 
lie  great  body  of  professors,  whom  they  termed  the 
'  'uty,  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  and  to  govern  in 
11  matters  pertaining  to  religion  :  and  although, 
0J„|i  the  gradual  progress  of  light  and  knowledge, 
^(ie  manifold  evils  resulting  from  this  anti-chris- 
iijkn  system  have  been  measurably  curtailed,  it  still 
(y,  lore  or  less  oppresses  the  various  religious  denomi- 
jj  ations,  except  Friends  ;  fettering  their  members  ; 
foijebarring  them  from  a  full  participation  in  the  ser- 
vices and  privileges  belonging  to  the  true  believers; 
juj  nd  obstructing  and  delaying  the  spread  of  the 
pimple,  spiritual  and  unadulterated  truths  of  the 
y  ospel.    That  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
(Jjhings  so  contrary  to  that  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  seen  and  felt 
py  very  many  of  those  suffering  from  them,  we 
;annot  doubt;  and  well  will  it  be  for  the  cause  of 
rital  Christianity,  when  all  other  religious  bodies, 
ike  Friends,  have  freed  themselves  from  this  hierar- 
chical thraldom. 

A  modern  English  writer,  depicting  some  of  the 
Sorrowful  consequences  attendant  upon  this  unau- 
horized  distinction,  makes  use  of  the  following 
anguage.  "No  less  general,  and  far  more  mis- 
mievous,  is  anuther  delusion  by  which  the  same 
word,  ministry,  is  confounded  with  the  church. 
Be  who  enters  into  the  ministry  of  the  church  is 
said  to  go  into  the  church,  as  though  he  were  not 
in  it  before :  the  body  of  the  ministers  too,  the 
clergy,  are  commonly  called  the  church,  and,  by  a 
very  unfortunate  but  inevitable  consequence,  are 
frequently  looked  upon  as  forming,  not  merely  a 
part,  but  the  whole  of  the  church.  *  *  *  *  Hence 
too,  in  ordinary  life,  the  still  greater  evil,  that  the 
more  peculiar  duties  of  the  christian  profession,  as 
distinct  from  those  enjoined  by  human  ethics,  are 
held  to  be  incumbent  on  the  clergy  alone,  whereby 
itheir  labours  are  deprived  of  help  which  they 
might  otherwise  receive,  and  which  they  greatly 
need.  Indeed,  they  themselves  are  far  too  ready 
to  monopolize  their  office,  and  to  regard  all  inter- 
ference of  the  laity,  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
matters,  as  an  impertinent  intrusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laity,  instead  of  being  invited  and  en- 
couraged to  deem  themselves  integral  members  of 
the  church,  and  sharers  in  all  the  blessed  duties  of 
christian  fellowship,  are  led  to  fancy  that  these  are 
things  in  which  they  have  no  concern,  and  that  all 
they  have  to  do  with  the  church,  is  to  go  on  a 
Sunday  to  the  building  which  bears  its  name,  and 
that  if  they  only  briDg  themselves  to  listen,  they 
may  leave  it  to  the  preacher  to  follow  his  own  ex- 
hortations." 

How  strongly  such  a  state  of  things  contrasts 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  same 
Divine  Hand  which  brought  our  forefathers  out 
from  the  observance  of  the  cumbrous  and  useless 
forms  and  ceremonies  that  have  so  generally  ob- 


tained among  professing  christians,  freed  them 
from  this  yoke  of  bondage;  and  those  principles  of 
christian  liberty  and  church  government  laid  down 
by  the  Apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
were  incorporated  into  the  discipline  and  usages  of 
the  Society  in  its  earliest  days,  to  be  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  times  and  circumstances  of 
its  future  existence. 

Christ's  headship  in  the  church  ;  his  right  to 
dispense  his  gifts  to  whomsoever  he  may  see  fit, 
whether  man  or  woman;  the  free  exercise  of  those 
gifts  when  and  where  He  may  qualify  therefor;  and 
the  equal  rights  of  all  the  members,  acting  in  his 
Spirit  and  for  his  honour,  to  take  part  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  church  are  severally  ac- 
knowledged, and  all  the  members,  individually  and 
collectively,  are  authorized  and  enjoined  to  give 
their  aid  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  freed  from  the  pre- 
scribed and  studied  ministrations  of  a  man,  how- 
ever versed  he  may  be  in  the  divinity  of  the  schools, 
who  being  regularly  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
monopolizing  the  right  to  preach  and  publicly  pray 
for  the  congregation  that  engages  him,  must,  as 
regularly,  perform  "the  service"  for  his  audience; 
no  one  of  whom,  however  clearly  "anything  [may] 
be  revealed  to  him,"  or  to  her,  is  allowed  to  de- 
liver it,  although  the  apostle  tells  the  believers  in 
his  day,  "  Ye  may  all  prophesy  [or  preach]  one 
by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all  be  comforted." 
And  it  is  no  less  a  privilege,  enjoved  by  Friends 
exclusively,  that  in  our  own  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  each  individual  member  may  engage  in 
that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  inde- 
pendent of  hearing  or  doing,  and  in  reverent  silent 
waiting,  experience  a  secret  sense  of  that  heart- 
changing  Power  which  contrites  the  spirit  before 
the  Lord  and  prepares  an  acceptable  sacrifice, 
whether  of  prayer  or  praise,  though  no  minister  be 
there  and  no  vocal  sound  be  uttered. 

When  contemplating  these  various  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  the 
query  naturally  arises  in  the  mind,  to  what  cause 
are  we  to  attribute  the  adoption  by  its  founders,  of 
a  faith  so  simple,  so  comprehensive,  so  scriptural  ? 
a  faith,  which,  while  agreeing  with  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  held  by  other  othodox  religious  de- 
nominations, is  expurgated  of  the  many  hurtful 
or  needless  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  generally  in- 
corporated with  their  profession  of  Christianity; 
and  which,  when  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  fruits, 
obliged  them  to  bear  testimony,  singly  and  unit- 
edly, against  the  many  evils  in  the  world  which 
were  not  only  indulged  in  by  men  of  the  world, 
but  sanctioned  or  tolerated  by  the  teachings  of  the 
professing  church ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
secured  to  every  true  convert  to  this  faith,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  designed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  while  in  a  militant  state.  How 
was  it,  that  amid  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  that 
surrounded  them,  they  were  enabled  to  see  the 
right  of  man,  as  an  accountable  being,  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  to  contend  for  it,  by  grievous 
suffering,  until  they  had  obtained  it  for  all ;  to  see 
and  to  declare  the  opposition  of  Christianity  to  all 
war  and  bloodshed,  and  to  meekly  maintain  their 
testimony  amid  the  convulsions  of  a  nation  strug- 
gling to  secure,  by  arms,  itsliberties  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  tyrant,  when  all  parties  believed  it  right 
to  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  resorted  to  the  scrip- 
tures to  justify  the  bloody  arbitrament ;  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captive,  though  all  christian  maritime 
nations  were  competing  in  the  slave  trade  ;  to  in- 
sist that  the  gospel  must  be  preached  without  money 
and  without  price,  while  they  devoted  their  lives  to 
promulgating  it  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  leaving  their  homes  to  be  ravaged  by 


exacting  priests,  or  joyfully  entering  noisome  pri- 
sons rather  than  admit  their  unchristian  claims;  to 
maintain  the  incompatibility  of  an  oath  with  the 
command  of  Christ,  though  at  the  cost  of  liberty 
and  life,  exacted  by  the  straightest  professors;  and 
in  the  midst  of  persecution  and  contempt,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  internal  government  which  had 
for  its  objects  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  well  being  of  the  members  individually, 
and  the  edification  of  the  church,  alone '!  In  a  word, 
how  was  it,  that,  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  band 
of  noble  protestants  and  martyrs,  founded  and 
left  for  their  successors  a  religious  association, 
combining  in  its  acknowledged  principles,  all  that 
pertains  to  a  pure  christian  church,  and  by  its 
usages  and  discipline  conferring  on  its  members  the 
many  blessed  privileges  we  enjoy  to  this  day  ? 

Was  it  the  study  of  the  scriptures  that  gave 
them  the  remarkable  clearness  of  vision,  and  clothed 
them  with  the  necessary  wisdom  and  strength  to 
carry  into  practice  the  glorious  truths  they  thus 
discovered  'l  They  highly  valued  and  loved  the 
scriptures,  believing  them  to  be  "  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,"  and  not  doubting  that  they  were 
"  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  But  other  religious  pro- 
fessors set  the  scriptures  higher  than  they  did;  be- 
lieved that  in  them  they  had  eternal  life ;  contended 
for  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
contents  to  salvation  ;  studied  them  in  their  original 
language  in  their  schools,  and  elaborated  learned 
commentaries  on  them  in  their  colleges;  and  accused 
Friends  of  being  heretics,  because  they  would  not 
admit  them  to  be  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  And  yet  these  zealous  and  expert  scrip- 
turians  had  failed  to  discover  many  of  the  simple 
truths  promulgated  by  George  Fox  and  his  coad- 
jutors,— truths,  which,  since  that  day,  have  been 
acknowledged  as  such,  by  nearly  every  religious 
denomination, — and  they  scoffed  at  the  spiritual 
views  and  self-denying  obligations  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  to  uphold  which  those  undaunted  con- 
fessors gladly  suffered  bitter  persecution.  Then, 
as  now,  these  things  were  hidden  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes. 

Was  it  the  talents  and  learning  they  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  most  important  of  all  subjects; 
seizing  upon  truth  by  the  force  of  genius,  and  un- 
folding the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  by 
the  subtilties  of  logical  reasoning?  Undoubtedly 
there  were  men  ofstrong  intellectual  power,  and  well- 
taught  in  the  schools,  among  them,  but  George  Fox, 
though  evidently  a  man  of  good  understanding, 
had  comparatively  little  literary  education,  and 
the  most  of  the  converts  to  the  faith  he  preached, 
were  men  and  women,  in  this  respect  like  himself, 
so  that  of  them,  as  of  the  primitive  believers,  it 
might  be  said,  "  Ye  see  your  calling  brethren,  how 
that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called." 

They  bore  conclusive  testimony  themselves  that 
it  was  neither  by  studying  the  scriptures;  the  pow- 
ers of  the  natural  mind  ;  nor  the  assistance  of 
learning  and  worldly  wisdom,  that  they  were  what 
they  were,  and  did  what  they  did.  But  they 
united  in  ascribing  all  these  things  to  giving  heed 
to  the  glorious  day-spring  from  on  high,  until 
the  day  dawned  and  the  day-star  arose  in  their 
hearts;  by  the  light  of  which  their  spiritual  eyes 
were  open  to  see  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
being  redeemed  from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  they  came  to  realize  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
were  made  preachers  of  righteousness  and  peace 
to  others. 

William  Penn,  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
preaching  of  George  Fox,  gives  tlrs  brief  but 
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comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  grand  cause  which 
brought  forth  the  blessed  effects  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding.  "  For  as  it  reached  the 
conscience  and  broke  the  heart,  and  brought 
many  to  a  sense  and  search,  so  that  which 
people  had  been  vainly  seeking  without,  with  much 
pains  and  cost,  they,  by  this  ministry,  found 
within,  where  it  was  they  wanted  what  they  sought 
for,  viz.,  the  right  way  to  peace  with  God.  For 
they  were  directed  to  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ 
within  them,  as  the  seed  and  leaven  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  near  all,  because  in  all,  and  God's  talent 
in  all — a  faithful  and  true  witness,  and  just  moni- 
tor in  every  bosom — the  gift  and  grace  of  God  to 
life  and  salvation,  that  appears  to  all,  though  few 
regard  it."  "  This,"  says  he  in  another  place, "  the 
Light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  sal- 
vation," was  their  u  fundamental  principle,  which 
is  the  corner  stone  of  their  fabric,"  and  "'•as  the 
root  of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and 
branched  out  from  it." 

Two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  George 
Fox  entered  upon  his  divinely  authorized  mission, 
and  our  religious  Society  was  gathered  to  repub- 
lish primitive  Christianity  to  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing the  changes  and  trials  occurring  in  those 
lengthened  out  years,  in  proportion  as  it  has  ad- 
hered to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  promulgated 
by  its  founders,  allowing  them  to  govern  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  mem- 
bers, it  has  enjoyed  internal  peace,  vital  religion 
has  been  known  to  flourish  in  its  various  branches 
by  its  heavenly  fruits ;  and  though  comparatively 
small,  it  has  stood  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  which 
cannot  be  hid.  In  the  weakness  that  now  pre 
vails  throughout  its  borders,  and  the  efforts  mak 
ing  by  many,  under  profession  of  restoring  it  to  its 
primitive  brightness,  it  is  well  to  ponder  whether 
any  good  can  be  gained,  by  resort  to  means  which 
have  failed  to  confer  on  others,  the  many  blessings 
and  privileges  Friends  have  heretofore  so  richly 
enjoyed. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  22nd  ult.  The 
English  journals  continue  to  expatiate  on  the  rebel  re- 
treat from  Yorktown  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Times  speaks  of  the  retreat  from  Yorktown  as  a 
great  reverse  to  the  rebels,  and  enlarges  on  the  diffi- 
culties that  must  arise  in  governing  the  South  when  the 
United  States  have  brought  the  rebels  within  their 
power.  The  Morning  Post  thinks  the  present  position 
of  affairs  eminently  favourable  for  effecting  a  compro- 
mise between  the  North  and  the  South,  but  admits  that 
it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  reconc  ile  the  requirements 
of  both.  The  Daily  News  appears  to  exult  in  the  con- 
tinued successes  of  the  Federal  arms,  and  defends  the 
financial  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  Liverpool 
Post  regards  the  war  as  already  virtually  at  an  end. 

The  Paris  correspondence  of  the  London  Post  gives  a 
rumor  that  the  French  Government  had  decided  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Mexico  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  confirm  this.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  had  advanced  Id.  The  market  for  bread  stall's 
and  provisions  was  dull,  prices  nominal.  Consuls  93j 
a  93£.  The  minimum  rate  of  interest  of  the  Jiank  of 
England  had  been  advanced  to  3  per  cent. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — The  valley  of  the  She- 
nnndoah  is  again  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  On  the 
30th,  the  rebel  forces  at  Front  Royal,  were  driven  out 
by  a  brigade  of  U.  S.  troops,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners  were  captured,  (len.  Jackson  and  Ewell 
were  understood  to  be  in  rapid  retreat  towards  their 
mountain  fastnesses.  The  loss  of  stores  at  Winchester, 
and  along  the  line  of  (Jen.  Hank's  hurried  retreat,  will 
t  is  said,  amount  to  $2,000,000.  According  to  the  rebel 
iacconnl  published  in  the  Richmond  Examiner,  about 
4,000  of  Bank's  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  entire 
loss  of  the  rebel  army  in  the  attack  and  pursuit  is  said 
to  have  been  only  100  men.  Great  efl'orts  were  made 
by  Gen.  Fremont  to  throw  a  portion  of  the  troops  under 
his  command,  into  the  Valley,  in  time  to  cnt  oil' the  re- 
treat of  tlie  rebel  ainiy.     With  this  object,  Fremont, 


with  a  strong  column  crossed  the  mountain  ranges  by 
rapid  and  forced  marches  over  difficult  roads,  and  with 
small  means  of  transportation.  After  a  march  of  nearly 
100  miles  he  overtook  Jackson's  army  on  the  1st  inst., 
in  full  retreat  from  Winchester.  A  skirmish  ensued 
and  a  few  prisoners  were  taken,  but  the  rebels  continued 
their  retreat.  On  the  27th,  an  engagement  took  place 
at  Hanover  Court  House,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
between  some  of  Gen.  M'Clellan's  forces  and  those  of  the 
rebels,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
ibout  1000  men  killed  and  wounded  and  542  prisoners. 
The  Federal  troops  lost  379  in  killed  and  wounded.  On 
the  1st  inst.  at  noon,  Gen.  M'Clellan  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington, that  a  desperate  battle  bad  occurred  near  Rich- 
mond. On  the  day  previous,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  si.,  the 
right  flank  of  the  U.  S.  army  was  attacked  by  the  rebels, 
who  in  the  early  stages  of  the  battle,  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  the  Federal  troops.  Later  in  the  day  the 
rebels  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
They  attempted  to  renew  the  conflict  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st.,  but  were  every  where  repulsed.  Gen.  M'Clellan 
says,  "  We  have  taken  many  prisoners,  among  whom  are 
Gen.  Pettigrew  and  Col.  Long.  Our  loss  is  heavy,  but 
that  of  the  enemy  must  be  enormous."  During  the  bat- 
tle, Prof.Low's  balloon  was  overlookingtheterritic  scene, 
from  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet.  Telegraphic  commu- 
nication from  the  balloon  to  Gen.  M'Clellan  was  kept 
up,  and  he  was  thus  instantly  informed  of  every  impor- 
tant movement  upon  the  field.  The  fighting  was  not 
renewed  on  the  2nd  inst.,  and  Gen.  M'Clellan's  forces 
occupied  a  position  in  advance  of  that  held  by  them 
previous  to  the  engagement.  The  victory  of  the  Federal 
army  is  said  to  be  more  decided  and  important  than 
was  at  first  supposed.  The  early  occupation  of  Rich- 
mond is  anticipated.  Gen.  Wool  has  been  relieved  from 
his  charge  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Major  Gen.  Dix.  The  Union  feeling  is 
believed  to  be  reviving.  Large  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  at  which  patriotic  speeches 
were  made,  and  much  enthusiasm  manifested. 

North  Carolina. — The  inland  water  communications 
between  the  great  sounds  of  this  State  and  the  City  of 
Norfolk  and  Hampton  Roads,  have  been  opened  to  steam 
ers  of  light  draught.  There  was  no  late  news  from 
Newburn  or  other  points.  The  Newburn  Progress  states 
that  the  North  Carolina  convention  in  session  at  Raleigh, 
have  passed  an  ordinance,  directing  Governor  Clark°to 
discharge  all  volunteers  in  the  Confederate  army  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Arkansas. — It  is  understood  that  the  Federal  forces 
under  Gen  Curtis,  had  reached  Little  Rock,  and  occupied 
the  capital.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  leaving 
only  those  who  were  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  Governor 
and  members  of  the  Legislature  fled  on  the  approach  of 
the  U.  S.  army.  The  Governor  took  refuge  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mississippi.— Vicksburg  has  surrendered  to  the  U.  S. 
fleet.  Gen.  Halleck  continued  his  gradual  approach 
upon  the  rebel  entrenchments  at  Corinth,  and  on  the 
30th  opened  fire  upon  them  from  heavy  batteries.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  rebel  army  had  abandoned  their 
stronghold  and  retreated  southwards.  The  rebels  were 
pursued,  and  about  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  Pos- 
session of  Corinth  was  taken  without  opposition.  The 
rebels  had  removed  every  gun,  it  was  subsequently  found 
that  the  removal  of  troops  and  stores  had  beengoinsron 
for  a  week  previous  to  the  final  evacuation.  An  expe- 
dition was  despatched  by  Gen.  Halleck  to  Booneville, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  rebel  communications  by  that  route.  Col. 
Elliott,  the  commander,  arrived  there  on  the  30th,  and 
destroyed  the  track  in  many  places,  blew  up  a  culvert, 
burned  the  depot  and  locomotives,  and  a  train  of  twenty- 
six  eats  with  army  supplies.  He  also  destroyed  10,000 
stand  of  email  arms,  and  took  2000  prisoners,  whom  he 
paroled,  as  he  could  not  take  them  with  the  cavalry, 
which  formed  the  expedition.  He  found  2500  sick  mid 
wounded  rebels  at  Booneville. 

Tennessee. — Memphis  has  been  nbandoned  by  most  of 
its  inhabitants.  Refugees  report  that  all  the  newspapers 
have  been  removed  to  Granada,  Miss.  Fort  Wright  is 
still  held  by  the  rebels,  but  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  coal,  most  of  their  gun  boats  have  been  abandoned,  anil 
the  guns  taken  to  Fulton  and  Fort  Randolph.  A  bridge 
has  been  constructed  by  the  rebels  near  Fort  Wright, 
over  which  a  retreat,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  can 
be  made.  The  Nashville  Union  of  the  24th.  say's  that 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  were  daily  arriving  on  cars 
from  the  interior,  nnd  thai  cotton  was  coming-in  freely. 

Louisiana. — The  New  Orleans  dates  are  to  the  22nd 
ult.  General  Shepley  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Mayor, 
Major  Bell  that  of  the  Recorder  of  the  City,  and  Captain 
Jonas  French  has  been  appointed  Chief  ol  Police.  These 


functionaries  will  take  charge  of  the  city  until  some 
loyal  citizens  shall  be  elected  to  fill  these  offices.  The 
Bank  of  Commerce  has  re-opened  its  doors  and  com- 
menced business,  refusing  the  rebel  currency.  Gen.  But- 
ler had  distributed  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  beef 
among  the  suffering  poor  of  the  city,  and  in  other  modes 
was  endeavouring  to  promote  their  comfort.  The  num- 
ber of  Union  troops  in  or  near  New  Orleans,  is  not  far 
from  20,000.  Their  health  was  quite  good.  There  was 
no  cotton  of  consequence  remaining  at  New  Orleans, 
and  what  little  there  was,  is  claimed  as  the  property  of 
foreigners,  who  hold  it  for  shipment  as  soon  as  the  port 
is  officially  declared  open.  In  the  Red  river  district 
there  has  been  no  cotton  of  moment  planted  this  season. 
Gen.  Butler  had  ordered  the  circulation  of  Confederate 
notes  and  bills  to  cease  after  the  27th  ult.  Some  cotton 
had  arrived  from  Plaquemine,  and  considerable  pro- 
visions from  the  interior.  Gen.  Butler  appears  to  hold 
the  reins  with  a  strong  hand,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  way  in  which  order  can  be  maintained,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  restored.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
kegs  of  specie,  containing  $5000  each,  had  been  seized 
andtaken  from  the  custody  ofof  the  Consul  oftheNether- 
lands,  who  stated  that  it  belonged  to  Hope  &  Co.  of 
Amsterdam.  It  was  the  belief  of  Gen.  Butler  that  it 
was  part  of  the  property  stolen  from  the  U.  S.  Mint,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  rightfully  be- 
longed to  the  United  States. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  340.  The  amount 
of  specie  in  the  New  York  banks  on  the  31st  ult.,  is  re- 
ported to  be  $31,263,529.  The  premium  for  gold,  3 J 
per  cent.  The  following  were  the  quotations  in  the  grain 
market  on  the  2nd  inst.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  85  cts. 
a  89  cts.  ;  Milwaukie  club,  90  cts.  a  $1.02;  white  Michi- 
gan, $1.20  a  $1.27  ;  western  rye,  60  cts.  a  62  cts. ;  State, 
70  cts.  a  72.  Oats,  44  cts.  a  46  cts.;  western  corn,  45 
cts.  a  47  cts.  for  mixed,  and  50  cts.  a  52  cts.  for  yellow. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  280.  The  market 
for  breadstuffs  dull.  Sales  on  the  2nd,  of  prime  red 
wheat,  $1.17  a  $1.20;  white,  $1.25  a  $1.30;  rye,  65  cts.; 
yellow  corn,  53  cts.  a  54  cts.  ;  oats,  37  cts.  a  39  cts. 

The  Blockade. — The  recent  captures  by  the  blockading 
squadron  have  been  numerous  and  valuable.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  fourteen  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  taken, 
while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade,  is  estimated  at 
over  $5,000,000.  Several  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
prizes  were  British  steamers. 

Mormon  Emigration. — These  deluded  people  still  resort 
to  our  shores.  Last  week  the  ship  Boyd,  from  Liverpool, 
arrived  at  New  York,  with  696  Mormon  passengers. 

Missouri. — The  State  Convention  has  been  called  to- 
gether by  Governor  Gamble.  The  convention  has  leg- 
islative powers,  and  its  acts  will  be  as  binding  as  though 
the  laws  were  passed  by  a  Senate  and  Assembly. 
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James,  $2  to  27,  vol.34;  from  Ellwood  Comfort,  Mich., 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  charge 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there 
on  Fourth  day,  the  18th  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  iff.  The  Committee  on  Admissions,  meet  at 
8  o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  that  on  Instruction  at 
"t\  o'clock  the  preceding  evening.  The  Visiting  Com- 
mittee attend  at  the  School  on  Seventh  day  the  14th  of 
the  month. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Sixth  month  4th,  1862. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  a  convey- 
ance will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  and 
Third  day  afternoons,  the  14th  and  17th  inst.,  to  meet 
the  trains  that  leave  the  city  at  2  and  ■!.]  o'clock. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. ) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 

TON ,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


PILE  &  M'ELROY,  TIUXTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  L'unk. 
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From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Insects:  Their  Months. 

(Continued  from  page  316.) 

Here  you  may  see  the  implement  with  which 
the  bug  performs  its  much-dreaded  operation  of 
blood-sucking ;  for  though  this  is  not  the  head  of 
the  bed-bug,  but  of  one  of  the  winged  species 
that  are  found  so  abundantly  on  plants,  and  which 
I  have  just  obtained  by  beating  the  hedge  at  the 
bottom  of  my  garden, — yet  the  structure  of  the 
mouth  is  so  exactly  alike  in  all  the  members  of 
this  immense  family,  that  one  example  will  serve 
for  all  others. 

From  the  front  of  the  head,  which  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  part  is  carried,  is  the  lower 
part,  proceeds  a  fine  thread,  about  four  times  as 
loog  as  the  head  itself,  which  passes  along  between 
the  fore  legs,  close  to  the  body,  beneath  the  breast. 
It  is,  however,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  ca- 
pable of  being  brought  up  so  as  to  point  directly 
forward,  and  even  projected  in  front  of  the  head, 
and  in  the  same  plane  as  the  body ;  a  fact  which 
once  came  under  my  own  observation.  I  found  a 
plant-bug  (Pentatdma)  which  had  plunged  this 
thread  like  sucker  of  his  into  the  body  of  a  cater- 
pillar, and  was  walking  about  with  his  prey,  as  if 
it  were  of  no  weight  at  all;  carrying  it  at  the 
end  of  his  sucker,  which  was  held  straight  out  from 
the  head  and  a  little  elevated.  He  fiercely  refused 
to  allow  the  poor  victim  to  be  taken  away,  being- 
doubtless  engaged  in  sucking  its  vital  juices;  just  as 
the  bed-abomination  victimises  the  uufortuuates 
who  have  to  sleep  at  some  village  inn. 

Well,  we  put  this  head  with  its  sucker  between 
the  plates  of  the  compressorium,  upon  the  micro- 
scope-stage. The  thread  is  an  organ  composed  of 
four  lengthened  slender  joints,  beset  with  scattered 
bristles,  and  terminating  in  a  point  on  which  are 
placed  a  number  of  excessively  minute  radiating 
warts, — probably  the  seat  of  some  sensation, — 
perhaps  taste.  This  jointed  organ  is  the  under 
lip;  it  is  slit  all  down  one  surface,  so  that  it  forms 
an  imperfect  tube,  or  furrow,  within  which  lies  the 
real  weapon,  a  wire  of  far  greater  tenuity,  which 
by  pressure  I  can  force  out  of  its  sheath.  It  is  so 
slender  that  its  average  diameter  is  not  more  than 
T^cTtth  of  an  inch,  and  it  ends  in  the  most  acute 
point ;  yet  this  is  not  a  single  body,  but  consists  of 
four  distinct  wires,  lying  within  one  another,  and 
representing  the  maxillae  and  the  mandibles.  These 
can  be  separated  by  the  insect,  and  will  sometimes 


open  when  under  examination;  but  no  instrument 
that  I  can  apply  to  them  is  sufficiently  delicate  to 
effect  their  separation  at  my  pleasure.  Just  at  the 
very  tip,  however,  under  this  high  power,  we  can 
see,  by  the  semi-transparency  of  the  amber- 
coloured  chitine  of  which  the  organ  is  composed, 
that  there  is  another  tip  a  little  shorter,  and  as  it 
were  contained  withiu  the  other.  This  inner  point 
is  cut  along  its  edges  into  saw-teeth  pointing  back- 
ward. Such  exquisite  mechanism  is  bestowed  upon 
the  structure,  and  such  elaborate  contrivance  is 
displayed  for  the  comfort  of  an  obscure  insect,  by 
Him  who  has  not  disdained  to  exercise  his  skill 
and  wisdom  in  its  creation  ! 

You  know  the  stout  flies  which  are  denominated 
horse-flies  or  whame-flies  (Tabanus,)  which  are  so 
numerous  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  flying 
around  horses,  and  men  too,  if  we  intrude  upon 
their  domains.  They  are  continually  alighting  on 
the  objects  of  their  attentions,  and  though  driven 
away,  returning  with  annoying  pertinacity  to  the 
attack.  You  may  always  recognize  them  by  the 
brilliant  metallic  hues — reds,  yellows,  and  greens, 
— with  which  their  large  eyes  are  painted,  often  in 
stripes  or  bands.  These  are  voracious  blood- 
suckers ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed  from  their  pro- 
pensities, they  are  well  furnished  with  lancets  for 
their  surgery.  Here  you  may  see  their  case  of  in- 
struments, which  are  so  effective,  that  Reaumur 
tells  us,  that  having  compelled  one  to  disgorge  the 
blood  it  had  swallowed,  the  quantity  appeared  to 
him  greater  than  the  whole  body  of  the  insect 
could  have  been  supposed  capable  of  containing. 

All  the  parts  here  are  formed  of  the  common 
amber-coloured  chitine,  brilliantly  clear  and  trans- 
lucent. The  upper  lip  forms  a  sort  of  straight 
sheath,  in  which  all  the  other  parts  are  lodged 
when  not  in  use.  The  mandibles  are  narrow  lan- 
cets ;  of  which  one  edge  near  the  tip  is  beset  with 
reverted  saw-teeth,  and  the  opposite  edge  with  ex- 
cessively sharp  points  standing  out  at  right  angles, 
while  the  surface  is  roughened  with  lozenge-shaped 
knobs  set  in  regular  rows.  Below  these  are  the 
maxillcs,  which  are  the  principal  cutting  instru- 
ments ;  these  are  shaped  like  a  carving-knife  with 
a  broad  blade,  strengthened  at  the  basal  part  of 
the  back  by  a  thick  ridge,  but  brought  to  a  double 
edge  near  the  tip.  The  back-edge  is  perfectly  fine 
and  smooth,  so  that  the  highest  powers  of  the  mi- 
croscope can  only  just  define  its  outline;  while  the 
other  edge  is  notched  into  teeth  so  delicate,  that 
twelve  of  them  are  cut  in  the  length  of  a  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  ;  and  yet  they  are  quite 
regular  and  symmetrical  in  length,  height  and 
form!  I  know  of  no  structure  of  the  kind  which 
equals  this.  These  teeth  are  continued  throughout 
the  inner  edge  of  the  blade  from  the  tip  to  the 
base,  and  are  about  eight  hundred  iu  number ; 
though  the  length  of  the  entire  blade  is  only  such 
that  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  if 
laid  end  to  end,  would  not  reach  to  the  extent  of 
an  inch  ! 

The  office  of  these  wonderful  instruments  is 
doubtless  to  cut  and  enlarge  the  wound  within, 
and  thus  promote  the  flow  of  blood.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  plunged  into  the  flesh  of  the  victim — 


horse  or  man;  then  the  maxilla  expand,  cutting  as 
they  go,  and  doubtless  working  to  and  fro  as  well 
as  laterally,  so  as  to  saw  the  minuter  blood-ves- 
sels. At  the  same  time  the  mandibles,  with  their 
saw-teeth  on  one  side,  and  pricking  points  on  the 
other,  work  in  like  manner,  but  seem  to  have  a 
wider  range.  Finally,  there  is  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate piece  beneath  all,  which  seems  to  represent  the 
labium  or  under  lip. 

In  the  active  and  cunning  little  flea,  that  makes 
his  attacks  upon  us  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
blankets  and  under  cover  of  night,  the  piercing 
and  cutting  blades  are  very  minute,  and  have  a 
peculiar  armature.  They  remind  me  (only  in 
miniature  of  course)  of  those  formidable  flat  wea- 
pons which  we  often  see  in  museums,  the  rostrums 
of  the  huge  saw-fishes  {Pristis;)  a  great  plate  of 
bone  covered  with  grey  skin,  and  set  along  each 
side  with  a  row  of  serried  teeth.  Here  the  blades 
are  similar  in  form,  being  long,  straight,  narrow  la- 
minae of  transparent  chitine,  set  along  each  edge 
with  a  double  row  of  glassy  points,  which  project 
from  the  surface,  and  are  then  hooked  backwards. 
These  are  the  mandibles,  and  they  closely  fold 
together,  inclosing  another  narrower  blade,  the  up- 
per lip,  which  has  its  two  edges  studded  with  simi- 
lar points,  but  iu  a  single  row. 

In  general,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mtxillce  are  the 
specially  armed  weapons,  the  mandibles  acting  a 
secondary  part,  often  serving  as  nure  sheaths — iu 
those  insects  which  pierce  other  animals  with  the 
mouth.  But  in  this  case  the  mandibles  are  tbe 
favoured  parts,  the  nvixillce  being  developed  into 
broad  leaf-shaped  convex  sheaths,  inclosing  the 
mandibles. 

There  are,  however,  two  cutting  blades  besides, 
— the  labial  palpi,  which  have  their  upper  edge 
thick,  divided  into  four  distinct  joints,  and  set  with 
bristles, — thus  retaining  the  proper  palpine  charac- 
ter, while  their  under  edge  is  thinned  away  to  a 
fine  keen  blade,  in  which  there  is  no  sigu  of  joint- 
ing. Then  there  are  the  mixilhiry  palpi,  of 
which  the  joints  are  furnished  at  their  tips  with 
tiny  projecting  warts,  doubtless  the  seats  of  a  deli- 
cate perception,  and  hollowed  into  a  double  series 
of  chambers,  which  are  filled  with  a  dark  coloured 
fluid. 

All  this  is  very  interesting  to  behold,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  wonderful  and 
inexhaustible  resources  of  Omnipotence,  as  well  as 
to  humble  us,  when  we  reflect  on  how  little  we 
certainly  understand  even  of  what  we  see. 

Once  more.  Let  us  submit  to  examination  the 
complex  case  of  instruments  wherewith  the  gnat 
performs  her  unwelcome  yet  skilful  surgery.  I  say 
"  her,"  because  among  the  gnats,  as  among  most 
of  these  puncturing  insects,  it  is  the  females  only 
who  attaiu  skill  in  the  phlebotoraic  art,  the  males 
being  innocent  of  any  share  in  it,  and  being  indeed 
unprovided  with  the  needful  implements. 

Here  is  a  large  specimen,  resting  with  elevated 
hind-legs  on  the  ceiling,  and  now  in  alarm  off  with 
shrill  humming  flight  to  the  window.  I  decapitate 
her  without  compunction,  as  it  is  but  a  fair  penalty 
for  her  murderous  deeds;  and,  as  of  old  the  axe- 
man held  up  "  the  head  of  a  traitor''  to  public 
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gaze,  so  I  lay  this  head  on  the  glass  of  the  com- 
pressoriuru  for  your  contemplation. 

And  before  I  apply  pressure  to  the  glass-plate, 
devote  a  moment's  attention  to  the  tout  ensemble. 
First,  the  head  itself  is  a  hemisphere,  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  the  two  compound  eyes,  which  pre- 
sent the  beautiful  appearance  of  a  globe  of  black 
velvet,  studded  with  gold  buttons  arranged  in  lines 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  summit 
of  the  head,  where  the  two  compound  eyes  unite, 
bears  a  sort  of  rounded  pedestal,  the  area  of  which 
forms  the  sole  part  of  the  head  not  covered  by  the 
organs  of  vision.  On  this  are  placed,  side  by  side, 
the  two  antennae,  springing  from  rounded  bulbous 
bases  ;  they  consist  of  twelve  (exclusive  of  the  ba- 
sal bulb)  cylindrical  joints,  which  are  beset  on  all 
sides  with  short  arched  hairs,  but  have  besides  a 
whorl  of  radiating  long  hairs  surrounding  the  bot- 
tom of  each  joint.  The  effect  of  this  is  exceedingly 
light  and  elegant. 

Between  these  projects  a  long  cylinder,  which 
represents  the  lower  lip  (labium  ■)  it  slightly  swells 
towards  the  tip,  where  it  forms  a  round,  nut-like 
knob,  covered  with  exceedingly  minute  papillae,  and 
no  doubt  constituting  a  highly  sensitive  organ  of 
touch.  For  the  greatest  part  of  its  length  it  is 
covered  with  lined  scales,  and  with  short  arched 
hairs,  like  the  antennae,  while  each  side  of  its  base 
is  guarded  by  a  labial  palp  of  three  joints. 

On  applying  a  graduated  pressure,  slowly  in- 
creased to  actual  contact  of  the  plates  (or  as  near 
an  approximation  to  it  as  we  can  effect,)  we  see  first 
that  the  nut-like  tip  of  the  labium  expands  into 
two  concave  leaves,  like  the  bracts  of  a  bud,  and 
displays  two  pairs  of  more  delicate  leaves  within 
them.  Then  from  a  groove  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  labium,  spring  out  several  filaments  of  great 
elasticity  and  of  the  most  delicate  tenuity.  One 
pair  of  these  represent  the  mandibles ;  they  con 


and  the  same  channel  may  afford  ingress  to  the 
diluted  blood. 

The  labium  does  not  enter  the  wound.  If  you 
have  ever  had  the  philosophic  patience  to  watch  a 
gnat  while  puncturing  your  baud,  you  have  ob- 
served that  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  proboscis  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  that  then  the  organ  bends 
with  an  angle  more  and  more  acute,  until  at  length 
it  forms  a  double  line,  being  folded  on  itself,  so 
that  the  base  is  brought  in  close  proximity  to  the 
skin.  Meanwhile  the  lancets  have  all  been  plunged 
in,  and  are  now  sunk  into  your  flesh  to  their  very 
bottom,  while  the  labium,  which  formed  merely 
the  sheath  for  the  whole,  is  bent  up  upon  itself, 
ready  again  to  assume  its  straight  form,  as  soon  as 
the  disengaged  lancets  require  its  protection. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Soldiership  and  Christianity, 

(Concluded  from  page  315.) 

"  We  now  proceed  to  point  out,  briefly,  certain 
features  in  the  military  calling  and  life,  which  seem 
to  us  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  Christ. 

"  And  first  of  all  we  must  refer  to  the  condition, 
— the  essential,  invariable,  inevitable  condition — 
on  which  all  military  service  is  and  must  ever  be 
assumed,  namely,  the  total  surrender  of  individual 
conscience  to  the  control  and  authority  of  another. 
We  presume  that  no  one  competent  to  have  a  judg- 
ment on  such  a  subject, — certainly  not  the  admirers 
of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars'  character  and  memoirs, 
— will  deny  that  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  genu- 
ine christian  profession  is  cheerful  and  universal 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Saviour,  '  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.'  For  the  christian,  at  any  rate,  the  su 
preme  master  of  conscience  is  Christ.     To  this 


rule  there  is  absolutely  no  exception,  not  even  a 
sist  each  of  a  very  narrow  blade  with  a  stronger  regard  for  '  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
back  like  that  of  a  scythe.  Their  tip  is  brought  |  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  life  itself.'  That  the 
to  a  most  acute  point,  and  the  edge  in  immediate  (command  of  the  civil  magistrate  forms  no  exception, 


proximity  to  this  is  cut  into  about  nine  teeth  pointing 
backward :  the  rest  of  the  edge  is  smooth,  but  the 
whole  blade  is  crossed  by  a  multitude  of  oblique 
lines  of  great  delicacy,  which  may  be  intended  to 
keep  the  edge  constantly  keen. 

Next  come  the  maxilla;,  or  lower  jaws,  horny 
filaments  as  long  as  the  former,  but  still  more  deli- 
cate, constituting  simple  cutting  lancets,  with  a 
back  and  a  keen  blade,  a  little  widening  at  the  tip. 

Besides  these  there  is  the  tongue,  consisting  of 
a  central  rod  which  is  distinctly  tubular,  and  of  a 
thin  blade  on  each  side,  fine-edged  and  drawn  to 
au  acute  point.  And  also  the  lubrum  or  upper 
lip,  an  organ  having  the  same  general  form,  but 
constituting  an  imperfect  tube;  a  tube  that  is  to 
say,  from  which  about  a  third  of  the  periphery  is 
cut  away,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  sheath  for  the  tongue, 
which  ordinarily  lies  within  its  concavity. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  this  apparatus  is  not 
more  wonderfully  delicate  than  any  we  have  ex- 
amined;— even  than  that  of  the  flea.  And  how 
affective  it  is  you  doubtless  well  know  ;  for  when 
the  array  of  lancets  is  introduced  into  the  flesh, 
you  are  aware  that  a  tumour  is  left,  which  by  its 
smart,  itching,  and  inflammation,  causes  much  dis- 
tress, and  lasts  many  hours.  This  eil'eet  is  proba- 
bly produced  partly  by  the  deep  penetration  of  the 
instruments, —  for  they  arc  fully  oue  sixth  of  an 
iuch  in  length,  and  they  are  inserted  to  their  very 
base, — and  partly  by  the  injection  of  a  poisonous 


is  proved  by  the  example  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
martyrs,  in  all  ages,  who  have  not  deemed  it  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  obey  men  rather  than  God. 
But  what  is  the  law  of  the  soldier's  life? 

"  We  give  the  answer  in  the  language  of  Sir 
Charles  J.  Napier,  the  hero  of  Scinde,  from  a  work 
which  he  published  on  Military  Law  some  years 
ago.  After  stating  that  the  duties  of  a  citizen  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  his  duty  to 
God,  to  the  laws  ot  his  country,  and  to  mankind  at 
large,  Sir  Charles  adds  : — 

"  '  But  the  soldier  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
three  duties;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them  in  his  character  of  a  soldier.  It  is  true 
that,  as  a  man,  he  is  a  being  responsible  to  his 
Creator,  both  for  his  religion  and  morals.  But  as 
a  soldier,  Obedience  is  the  '  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets? His  religion,  law,  and  morals,  are  in  the 
'orderly  book."  If  that  says,  'spare,'  he  spares. 
If  that  says,  '  destroy,'  he  destroys.  I  do  not 
speak  of  a  Russian  slave  in  military  habit  :  I  speak 
of  a  British  soldier.  The  conseience  of  a  good 
soldier  is  in  the  keeping  of  his  general ;  who  has 
the  whole  responsibility,  before  God  and  man,  for 
what  the  soldiers  do  in  obedience  to  his  orders.' 

"  Take  another  authority.  Count  Alfred  de 
A'igny,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  French  army  for 
fourteen  years,  thus  describes  the  position  of  a  sol- 
dier : — 

"  '  Those  alone  who  have  beeu  soldiers  know 


fluid,  intended,  as  has  been  eonjceturally  suggested,  what  servitude  is.  To  the  soldier  alone  is  obedi- 
to  dilute  the  blood  and  make  it  more  readily  flow  ence,  passive  and  active,  the  law  of  his  life,  —  the 
up  the  capillary  tubes.  The  channel  through  which  law  of  every  day  and  of  every  moment ;  obedience 
this  fluid  is  injected  is  probably  the  tongue,  which  not  stopping  at  sacritice,  nor  eveu  at  crime.  In 
you  see  to  be  permeated  by  a  tube  containing  a  fluid ;  {  him  alone  is  the  abnegation  of  his  self-will,  of  his 


liberty  of  independent  action,  absolute  and  unre- 
served ;  the  grand  distinction  of  humanity,  the 
responsibility  of  a  moral  agent,  being  made  ovei 
once  for  all  to  a  superior  authority.' — Quoted  in 
Marshall's  Military  Miscellany,  p.  117. 

"  Now,  we  strenuously  and  confidently  deny 
that  a  christian  can  put  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  must  act  as  a  mere  machine.  We  maintain, 
that  under  no  circumstances,  and  for  no  consid 
eration  whatever,  is  be  at  liberty  to  become  the 
blind  instrument  for  the  performance  of  acts  hav 
iug  a  moral  character,  without  consulting  the  voice 
of  conscience,  or  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
will  of  his  master.  If  there  be  some  special  act  of 
indulgence  or  absolution  promulgated  by  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  Sion,  for  the  behoof  of  military  men, 
releasing  them,  in  their  professional  capacity,  from 
observing  his  laws,  let  it  be  produced.  For  our- 
selves, we  must  plead  entire  ignorance  of  its  exis- 
tence. 

''Now,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  our  reasoning 
as  to  the  incompatibility  of  a  soldier's  life  with  a 
christian  profession  does  not  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  war.  We 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  in  our  present  argu- 
ment, and  we  do  not  assume  it.  We  only  assume 
what  none  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny,  that  a 
government,  or  a  general,  or  whoever  has  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  may  undertake  enterprises  or 
order  acts  to  be  performed  that  are  unjust  and  un- 
christian. And  surely,  of  all  other  men,  those  who 
control  armies  have  the  least  right  to  affect  the 
possession  of  moral  infallibility.  Well,  then,  if  an 
army  may  be  commanded  to  do  what  is  wrong — 
if,  as  all  history  testifies,  all  armies,  (most  assur- 
edly not  excepting  the  British  army,)  have,  under 
such  command,  committed  horrible  wrongs  and 
cruelties, — we  ask,  how  can  a  christian  man  put 
himself  in  a  position  where,  by  the  very  conditions 
upon  which  he  enters  there,  he  binds  himself,  with- 
out hesitation,  without  inquiry,  without  remorse, 
to  perform  acts  which  he  may  feel  to  be  plainly 
condemned  by  the  dictates  even  of  his  natural  con- 
science, much  more  by  the  authoritative  will  of 
Christ.  We  observe  that  Captain  Vicars  tries  to 
comfort  himself  on  one  occasion  by  saying,  '  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  just  war  we  are  en- 
gaged in.'  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  him  when 
we  say,  that  he  was  probably  little  qualified  by 
position  or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  form 
an  impartial  judgment  of  its  justice  or  injustice. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  been  eoinir  to 
fight  w  ith  the  Russians  instead  of  against  them,  (for 
which  a  very  plausible  case  certainly  might  have 
been  made  out,  especially  to  ardent  Protestants  who 
knew  in  what  restless  efforts  for  Oriental  aggran- 
dizement on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  church  the 
war  had  originated,)  he  would  have  pronounced 
for  its  justice  with  no  less  hesitation.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  question  is,  what  right  had  Captain 
Vicars  to  import  into  the  account  any  considera- 
tions whatever  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
war  ?  He  was  sworn  to  obey  his  Queen  and  his 
superior  officers  in  whatever  they  prescribed  him 
to  do,  be  it  just  or  unjust.  And  we  say  it  again, 
with  the  utmost  emphasis  we  can  give  to  words, 
that  this  is  a  position  which  no  christian  can  con- 
sistently occupy. 

"  But  we  remark  further,  that  the  work  which 
a  soldier  has  to  do  is  utterly,  deeply,  revoltingly 
at  variance  with  the  sentiments  and  dispositions 
which  a  christian  ought  habitually  to  cultivate. 
We  are  willing  to  believe,  nay,  indeed  we  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  that  much  of  the  talk  in  this  volume, 
about  longing  to  be  '  let  loose'  upon  and  '  have  a 
brush'  with  the  Russians,  and  to  die  fighting  for 
his  colours,  &c,  is  what  we  must  be  permitted  to 
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•all,  without  meaning  any  offence,  mere  professional 
mat. 

"  Still,  with  all  this  allowance  and  mitigation, 
here  is  something  to  us  altogether  inexplicable  in 
he  fact,  that  a  man  holding  such  views  as  he  did, 
ind  holdiDg  them  with  so  devout  and  passionate 
in  ardour,  could  bring  himself  to  take  share  in  such 
scenes  as  are  described  (not  in  this  volume,  but 
lsewhere,)  to  have  been  enacted  before  Sebastopol. 
jWc  will  take  only  one  out  of  many  aspects  of  the 
pase  that  occur  to  us. 

"  Captain  Vicars  professed,  and  his  whole  con- 
,  ,  duct  proved,  beyond  all  suspicion,  with  what  in- 
;  tense  sincerity  he  professed,  to  feel  the  deepest 
L  concern  for  the  salvation  of  others.  Profoundly 
impressed  with  the  infinite  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
|the  incalculable  peril  involved  in  men's  dying  and 
going  into  the  presence  of  God  unprepared,  he  la- 
boured, in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  bring  those 
jwithiu  his  reach  into  a  state  of  salvation.  ■  Oh  ! 
It  is  enough,'  he  exclaims,  '  to  make  one's  heart 
bleed  to  see,  in  one  hospital  after  another,  men 
dying  without  any  kind  friend  or  faithful  minister 
to  direct  their  hearts  to  the  words  of  heavenly 
mercy,  to  point  them  to  Jesus,  and  to  refresh  their 
souls  with  the  water  of  life.'  Again,  '  Although 
I  have  often  cause  to  grieve  for  my  backwardness 
nd  slothfulness  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  yet  my 
heart  yearns  over  the  souls  of  those  who  have  not 
fled  to  the  cleansing  fountain  of  His  blood  for  par- 
don and  peace  ;  and  often,  on  rising  from  my  knees, 
have  felt  so  powerfully  drawn  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  I  have  been  almost  on  the  point  of 
going  out  through  the  camp,  to  endeavour  to  im- 
part to  others  the  ground  of  my  own  peace  and 
happiness.'  Now,  will  anybody  explain  to  us  how 
a  man  entertaining  such  views  and  feelings  as 
these,  as  to  the  inexpressible  value  and  importance 
of  salvation,  could  nevertheless  behold,  and  be 
himself  an  instrument  in  hurling  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  immortal  spirits  into  eternity,  in  what  he, 
at  any  rate,  must  have  considered  an  unsaved  con- 
dition ?  '  He  was  acting  in  obedience  to  his  sover- 
eign,' we  shall  be  told.  But  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  solemn,  has  obedience  to  an  earthly  sover- 
eign no  limit  ?  Is  that  warrant  enough  to  lull  to 
rest  the  conscience  of  a  christian  man  in  the  pros- 
pect and  performance  of  deeds  involving  the  per- 
dition of  immortal  souls? 

"  The  warfare  to  which  Christianity  summons  its 
disciples,  is  against  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  ma- 
lice, revenge,  and  other  spiritual  evils,  many  of 
which  find  their  highest  excitement  and  encour- 
agement in  wars  waged  by  men  and  nations  against 
each  other.  Its  testimony  in  regard  to  these  is, 
that  they  come  of  men's  lusts  that  war  in  their 
members.  And  yet  we  constantly  find  in  this  Life 
of  Captain  Vicars,  and  similar  works,  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  the  soldier  of  the  cross,'  '  a  good  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christ,'  1  the  great  Captain  of  our 
salvation,'  and  others  of  kindred  import,  employed 
in,  at  least,  a  most  equivocal  sense,  so  as  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  whether  the  writers  do  not  confound 
the  spiritual  conflict,  which  the  christian  is  called 
upon  to  wage,  by  means  of '  the  weapons  that  are 
not  carnal,'  with  that  coarse  literal  warfare  which 
is  carried  on  by  material  steel  swords  and  bayo- 
nets,— by  cannons,  and  howitzers  and  bomb-shells, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  human  beings,  by  stabbing,  cutting,  shooting, 
drowning,  and  blowing  tbem  limb  from  limb 
with  gunpowder.  If  we  were  not  quite  sure 
of  the  entire  absence  of  any  irreverent  intention, 
such  perversion  of  scriptural  terms  would  appear 
to  us  almost  profane.  If  a  racer  or  pugilist  were 
to  take  the  metaphors  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
apply  them  to  his  own  calling,  we  certainly  should 


feel  shocked,  even  though  it  were  done  seriously, 
and  we  cannot,  we  confess,  hold  it  any  more  jus- 
tifiable in  the  case  of  a  soldier. 

"  Some  years  ago  there  was  another  life  pub- 
lished, which  had  almost  as  great  a  run  as  that  of 
Captain  Vicars,  which  was  in  every  respect  as 
beautiful  and  instructive  a  piece  of  biography.  It 
was  entitled  A  Christian  Philosopher  Triumphant 
over  Death  :  a  Narrative  of  the  Closing  Scenes  of 
the  Life  of  the  Late  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Hull,  by  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  quoting  the  following  fragment,  most 
apropos  to  the  subject  before  us:  — 

'"He  (Dr.  Gordon,)  had  been  for  a  considera- 
ble time  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
all  warfare  was  anti-christian  and  inhuman,  and 
often  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  good 
man  could  fight,  as  the  precepts  of  Christ  seemed 
to  him  so  decidedly  to  condemn  the  practice.  The 
subject  now  presented  itself  to  his  mind  with  pecu- 
liar force.  He  said,  '  How  wonderful  that  men 
can  go  to  war!  How  could  I  die  now,  hoping 
God  would  forgive  me,  if  I  would  not  forgive 
them,  but  sought  to  kill  them  in  battle?  How  dif- 
ferent is  dying  in  my  circumstances  to  death  in  a 
battlefield." 

"'Striking  indeed  the  contrast!  In  one  case, 
calm,  quietness,  the  presence  of  dear  friends, 
the  voice  of  affection,  the  accents  of  prayer  and 
praise.  In  the  other,  tumult,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  thunder  of  the  captains,  the  fury  of  the  com- 
batants, the  execrations  and  groans  of  the  dying, 
rage,  revenge,  slaughter!  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  glory  of  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  surely 
it  is  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  hurried,  from 
the  excitement  and  sin  of  conflict,  into  the  presence 
of  his  Judge,  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  the  souls  of 
those  whom  he  has  just  slain!  Are  the  combatants 
christians?  Then  they  whose  mutual  relation  to 
their  common  Lord  binds  them  to  a  special  love 
towards  one  another,  appear  before  Him,  their 
last  act  on  earth  having  been  one  of  hostility  even 
to  the  death.  But  if  they  arc  not  christians,  then 
the  blow  which  sent  them  into  eternity  was  one 
which  for  ever  cut  them  off  from  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, which  smote  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body, 
and  consigned  it  to  eternal  death.  To  slay  a 
christian  is  to  smite  Christ  himself;  to  slay  an  un- 
believer is  to  plunge  a  fellow-being  into  hell.  Ter- 
rible alternative!  Yet  all  who  fight,  not  only  strike 
such  a  blow,  but  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
dying  in  the  very  act  of  striking  it.  May  all 
christians  soon  acknowledge  the  universal  obli^a- 
tion  of  the  command,  'Love  your  enemies,  and  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you!' 

" '  Without  waiting  for  others,  may  they  at  least, 
by  obeying  the  precepts,  fulfil  the  predictions  of 
the  sacred  book,  and  '  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,'  thus 
manifesting  that  Christianity  is  indeed,  as  the  an- 
gels heralded  it,  '  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to 
men!" 

"For  our  own  part,  we  have  the  fullest  convic- 
tion, that  had  Captain  Vicars'  life  been  spared,  he 
could  not  have  tailed,  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
christian  system  became  more  intimate  and  pro- 
found, to  have  forced  upon  him  the  conviction, 
that  the  profession  of  a  christian  and  a  soldier 
could  not  possibly  be  reconciled.  He  was  but  a 
young  convert,  and  his  intercourse  had  evidently 
been  with  those  whose  minds  were  unhappily 
warped  on  this  point  by  educational  prejudice  and 
military  associations.  But  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  baud  of  a  man  of  so  much  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,  wo  believe  the  final  result 
would  not  have  been  doubtful.    Iudeed,  it  seems 


to  us  pretty  clear,  that  as  it  was,  he  had  a  lurking 
misgiving  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  calling.  B^or  in 
one  place  he  says,  with  great  emphasis,  that  if  he  had 
known  Christ,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
'most  certainly'1  he  would  never  have  entered  the 
army.  But  why  not?  If  the  military  profession 
is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  Sav- 
iour, and  if,  as  is  repeatedly  affirmed  in  this  vol- 
ume, it  affords  special  opportunities  for  serving 
him,  and  making  known  his  truth  and  grace,  why 
should  Captain  Vicars  say  he  would  certainly 
never  have  entered  upon  it,  had  he  been  converted 
at  an  earlier  age?  This  incidental  revelation  of 
what  was  working  in  his  mind,  seems  to  us  preg- 
nant with  significance." 


From  tin'  London  Quarterly. 

In  the  Fourth  month  number  of  the  Loudon 
Quarterly  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  from  which  we  offer  some  extracts, 
which  we  think  will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend." 

"  The  Eastern  Archipelago  extends  over  a  space 
of  more  than  8000  miles,  and  consists  of  an  im- 
mense labyrinth  of  islands,  among  which  are  at 
least  twenty  countries  of  considerable  size,  and  one 
which  nearly  equals  Europe  in  extent.  This  clus- 
ter of  islands  and  islets,  scattered  in  irregular  pro- 
fusion over  the  Southern  Ocean,  is  supposed  by 
some  geologists  to  consist  of  the  fragments  of  a 
vast  continent  which  has  been  broken  up  by  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  nature  in  ages  far  beyond  the 
historical  era  ;  but  whether  it  is  composed  of  the 
debris  of  a  former  continent,  or  whether  a  multi- 
tude of  islands  have  arisen  slowly  from  the  deep, 
is  a  problem  which  no  one  has  yet  satisfactorily 
solved.  Commencing  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  this  wonderful  archipelago 
stretches  eastward  far  into  the  Pacific,  through  50 
degrees  of  longitude,  while  in  breadth  it  extends 
through  31  degrees  of  latitude.  It  comprises  is- 
lands, and  groups  of  islands,  inhabited  by  races 
differing  widely  in  character.  It  is  not  exposed  to 
the  extremes  of  heat.  The  air  is  cooled  by  con- 
stant currents  ;  and  the  monsoons,  in  their  regular 
recurrence,  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  disperse 
the  pestilential  miasma  generated  by  a  fierce  sun 
in  forests  and  swamps  which  remain  in  a  state  of 
primitive  nature.  Abundant  rains  fertilize  the 
soils,  and  produce  a  magnificence  of  vegetation 
which  no  country  but  Brazil  can  rival ;  and  it  has 
been,  and  still  to  some  extent  continues,  the  thea- 
tre of  prodigious  volcanic  action,  to  which  it  owes 
much  of  its  unrivalled  beauty  and  fertility ;  for 
ashes  and  scoria,  if  they  blast  and  destroy  for  a 
time  the  luxuriant  tropical  flora,  afterwards  consti- 
tute the  basis,  and  become  the  cause,  of  a  most 
exuberant  vegetation.  In  Java  there  are  forty-six 
volcanic  peaks,  twenty  of  which  still  occasionally 
emit  vapour  and  flame.  The  whole  archipelago, 
indeed,  forms  part  of  a  great  volcanic  area  ex- 
tending into  the  very  centre  of  Asia.  These  erup- 
tive forces  must  have  operated  in  remote  ages  with 
inconceivable  violence,  detaching  masses  of  land 
from  the  continent,  shattering  islands  into  frag- 
ments, and  throwing  the  whole  into  disorder.  Of 
the  fearful  energy  with  which  these  subterranean 
forces  have  manifested  themselves,  even  in  modern 
times,  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro,  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa,  about  200  miles  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Java,  is  a  notable  example.  In  1815 
this  volcano,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  smouldering  activity,  burst  forth  with  the 
most  tremendous  violence  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava  until  July.  The 
sound  of  the  incessant  explosions  was  heard  in 
Sumatra,  distant  970  geographical  miles  in  a  di- 
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roct  line ;  and  at  Ternate,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
at  a  distance  of  720  miles.  Out  of  a  population 
of  12,000  in  the  province  of  Tomboro,  only  twenty- 
six  individuals  survived.  On  the  side  of  Java, 
the  ashes  were  carried  to  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
and  217  towards  Celebes  ;  and  the  floating  cinders 
to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  formed  a  mass  two 
feet  thick,  and  several  miles  in  extent,  through 
which  ships  with  difficulty  forced  their  way.  The 
finest  particles  were  transported  to  the  islands  of 
Ambovna  and  Banda,  800  miles  east  from  the  site 
of  the  volcano ;  and  the  area  over  which  the  vol- 
canic effects  extended  was  1000  English  miles  in 
circumference,  including  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  Java,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Cele- 
bes, Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 

"  The  intercourse  between  continental  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  dates  from  a  very 
remote  period.  Their  rare  products  were  in  re- 
quest in  China  and  India  long  before  they  were 
heard  of  in  Europe.  Camphor  and  spices,  two  of 
the  most  esteemed  productions  of  these  islands, 
were  used  by  the  Chinese  two  thousand  years  ago  ; 
the  one  lor  diffusing  an  aromatic  fragrance  through 
their  temples,  the  other  as  indispensable  condiments 
in  their  feasts.  A  Hindu  empire  long  flourished 
in  Java,  where  many  magnificent  ruins  still  attest 
its  duration  and  greatness.  The  Arabs  subse- 
quently gained  a  footing  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  gradually 
supplanted  the  religion  and  governments  of  India. 
The  Malays  are  now  the  dominant  race,  and  they 
have  reduced,  where  it  was  possible,  the  aboriginal 
population  to  slavery.  The  Malay  Kingdoms 
have  generally  perished  ;  but  the  Malay  people  re- 
main, and  constitute  the  most  energetic  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  possessing  virtues  which,  developed 
by  a  firm  and  beneficent  government,  might  raise 
them  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

''Although  the  piratical  sjstem  has  received  a 
severe  check,  and  may  be  considered  as  destroyed 
i  i  some  of  its  former  haunts,  it  is  still  in  full  opera- 
tion elsewhere.  On  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo, 
the  Dayaks  have  been  reduced  to  order,  but  the 
Malays  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago  still  carry 
on  their  depredations  :  much,  therefore,  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  seas  are  completely  cleared  of 
these  lawless  freebooters. 

"  To  a  needy  and  energetic  people,  with  no 
higher  law  than  force,  and  no  recognized  standard 
of  morals,  the  temptation  to  piracy  must  be  irre- 
sistible. The  wealth  of  the  world  daily  passes 
along  their  shores.  Ships  freighted  with  the  com- 
modities and  luxuries  ot  Europe  and  Asia  are  often 
becalmed  in  lagoons,  or  entangled  in  a  labyrinth 
of  shoals  and  islands,  from  which  they  can  discover 
no  escape.  The  natural  character  of  the  Malay 
adds  force  to  other  strong  inducements  to  rob. 
Firacy  is  not  merely  a  habit;  it  is  a  passion.  The 
organization  of  a  community  for  this  purpose  is  as 
formidable  as  it  is  complete.  High  up  the  stream 
of  some  beautiful  river,  presenting  the  most  en- 
chanting scenery,  the  banks  exhibiting  pictures  of 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  primitive  innocence,  are 
moored  fleets  of  boats,  waiting  for  the  well-known 
signal  to  put  to  sea.  The  vessels  are  built  to  sub- 
serve the  exact  purpose  for  which  they  ur.e  intended: 
the  largest  are  100  feet  in  length,  with  a  propor- 
tionate beam,  carry  a  gun  in  the  how,  swivels  on 
each  broadside,  and  are  propelled  by  sixty  or 
eighty  slaves;  others,  drawing  only  a  tew  inches 
of  water,  arc  designed  to  approach  as  swiftly  as 
the  swoop  of  a  hawk,  and  lo  hoard  some  unsus- 
pecting ship  before  her  crew  can  make  any  prepa- 
ration. The  platforms  of  the  larger  prahus  are 
■crowded  with  men  who,  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight, 
generally  deck  tkeniselycs  iu  scarlet;   nud  the 


spectacle  is  said  then  to  be  eminently  military  and 
imposing :  the  brass  guns  glitter  on  the  bows, 
spears  and  double-handed  swords,  gleam  in  the 
sun ;  the  fighting  men  often  appear  resplendent  in 
steel  armor,  and  their  courage  is  animated  by  the 
beating  of  drums  and  gongs.  A  defenceless  trader 
has  little  hope  of  escape  from  such  formidable 
enemies. 

"It  is  not  the  mere  hope  of  plunder  that  inspires 
the  Dayak  of  Borneo  iu  his  expeditions,  but  a 
singular  passiou  has  long  prevailed  for  the  posses- 
sion of  human  heads.  A  Dayak  is  not  considered 
an  eligible  suitor  until  he  has  presented  his  mis- 
tress with  one ;  and  the  possessor  of  several  is  said 
to  be  readily  distinguishable  by  his  proud  and  lofty 
bearing.  Heads  are  displayed  iu  the  most  con- 
picuous  parts  of  the  houses,  and  might  at  first  be 
supposed  to  be  those  of  a  long  line  of  aucestors. 
One  house,  belonging  to  a  Dayak  chief,  was  found 
to  be  a  perfect  Golgotha,  containing  500  human 
skulls,  which  had  descended  as  heir-looms  for  gene- 
rations. The  origin  of  this  singular  passion  is  a 
belief  that  the  persons  whose  heads  are  thus  ob- 
tained will  be  the  slaves  of  their  possessor  in  a  fu- 
ture state ;  they  have  become  even  articles  of  com- 
merce, prized  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their 
former  owners ;  but  the  heads  of  women  and 
children  are  as  eagerly  sought  as  those  of  men. 
Whole  families  are  slaughtered  for  the  human 
spoil;  and  such  is  the  ferocious  character  that  this 
horrible  passion  has  impressed  on  some  of  the 
tribes,  that  a  chief  has  been  heard  to  declare  that 
if  any  one  of  his  people  met  his  own  father  in  a 
head-hunting  expedition  he  would  undoubtedly 
kill  him. 

"  That  portion  of  the  archipelago  which  has  been 
the  most  vigilantly  watched  by  the  cruisers  of  civ- 
ilized governments  has  been  nearly  cleared  of  pi- 
ratical prahus  ;  but  among  the  multitude  of  small 
islands,  and  in  several  rivers,  they  still  swarm,  and 
inflict  serious  injury  on  commerce.  As  the  crews 
are  generally  massacred,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of 
these  vessels,  and  their  loss  is  probably  often  at- 
tributed to  shipwreck  when  they  have  been  pillaged 
and  burned  by  the  pirates  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


Lest  the  Enemy  as  a  transformed  angel  lead 
into  the  wilderness  of  mere  notional  religion. — 
When  it  pleased  an  unutterably  merciful  power  to 
pluck  rny  feet  out  of  the  midst  of  mire  and  filth,  and 
clearly  to  show  me  what  I  was,  and  what  I  should 
he,. — then  there  sprang  in  me  living  desires  to 
know  the  way  to  the  kingdom, —  then  it  was  that 
the  enemy,  as  a  transformed  angel,  took  me  into 
the  wilderness  of  notional  religion,  and  set  me  upon 
examining  different  systems  of  religious  belief,  iu 
my  own  will,  as  well  as  upon  judging  of  them  by 
my  own  wisdom:  and  I  compared  doctrine  with 
doctrine,  text  with  text,  and  became  by  diligent 
study,  wise  in  notions,  though  truths  in  themselves; 
and  the  enemy  made  me  strong  in  argument,  and 
potent  in  scripture.  But  how  shall  I  speak  of  His 
goodness,  who  broke  the  net  in  which  I  was  en- 
tangled, and  delivered  me  from  the  snare;  and 
who  introduced  me  in  measure  into  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Himself,  even  that  which  is  revealed 
as  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  by  the  still  small  voice. 
Oh!  how  plainly  did  I  theu  see,  that  all  which  1 
had  learned,  read,  held,  and  believed  in  my  own 
will,  was  to  be  given  up;  how  clearly  did  I  see, 
that  all  knowledge,  faith,  obedience,  but  that  which 
the  Father  was  pleased  to  beget  and  raise  iu  me 
in  his  own  season,  was  good  for  nothing,  and  must 
be  cast  out  as  salt  that  hath  no  savour — as  manna 
not  fit  for  present  use.  ,  .  .  hut  find  my* 
Self  .constrained  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  day  by  day, 


that  so,  as  much  strength,  as  much  knowledge,  as 
much  satisfaction  in  regard  to  religious  matters, 
as  is  best  for  me  in  my  religious  condition,  may  be 
handed  to  me.  And  in  truth,  this  is  the  surest 
way,  saith  my  very  soul  from  daily  experience ; 
for  things  have  never  been  cleared  up  to  my  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  such  a  wonderful  manner,  as 
since  I  have  been  under  this  discipline  of  the  cross 
to  all  selfish  wisdom.  Oh  !  the  sweetness  of  being 
under  the  tuition  of  Him,  who  verily  teacheth  as 
never  man  taught. — John  Barclay. 

Selected. 

"  Oh  !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove, 
For  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest."  Ps.  55-6. 

When  shall  I  be  at  rest?  my  trembling  heart 
Grows  weary  of  its  burden  ;  sickening  still 
With  hope  deferred.    Oh  !  that  it  were  Thy  will 

To  loose  my  bonds,  and  take  me  where  thou  art! 

When  shall  I  be  at  rest?  My  eyes  grow  dim 

With  straining  through  the  gloom.  I  scarce  can  see 
The  way-marks  that  my  Saviour  left  for  me : 

Would  it  were  morn,  and  I  were  safe  with  Him. 

When  shall  I  be  at  rest  ?  Hand  over  hand 

I  grasp,  and  climb  an  ever  steeper  hill; 

A  rougher  path.    Oh  !  that  it  were  thy  will 
My  tired  feet  might  tread  the  promised  land  ! 

Oh  that  I  were  at  rest !  A  thousand  fears 
Come  thronging  o'er  me;  iest  I  fail  at  last. 
Would  I  were  safe  ;  all  toil  and  danger  past, 

And  thine  own  hand  might  wipe  away  ray  tears. 

Oh  that  I  were  at  rest,  like  some  I  loved, 

Whose  last  fond  looks  drew  half  my  life  away ; 
Seeming  to  plead  that,  either  they  might  stay 

With  me  on  earth,  or  I  with  them  above. 

But  why  these  murmurs?  Thou  did'st  never  shrink 

From  any  toil,  or  weariness,  for  me  ; 

Not  even  from  that  last  deep  agony. — 
Shall  I  beneath  my  little  trials  sink? 

No,  Lord  !  for  when  I  am  indeed  at  rest ; 

One  taste  of  that  deep  bliss,  will  quite  efface 
The  sternest  memories  of  my  earthly  race, 

Save  but  to  swell  the  sense  of  being  blest. 

Then,  lay  on  me  whatever  cross  I  need 

To  bring  me  there.    I  know  thou  canst  not  be 
Unkind,  unfaithful  or  untrue,  to  me  ! 

Shall  1  not  toil  for  thee,  when  thou  for  me  did'st  bleed  ? 
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Materials  for  Paper. — Flax  holds  the  first  place 
among  fibres,  which,  from  their  strength,  flexibility, 
and  other  practical  qualities,  are  fittest  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Flax  has  hitherto  beeD 
grown  in  India  in  large  quantities,  but  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  sake  of  the  seed.  Various  means 
have  from  time  to  time  been  used,  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  this  useful  plant  in  India,  and  it  has 
been  produced  in  the  Funjaub,  of  a  quality  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  kinds  received  from  Bussia. 
The  plant  which  stands  next  to  flax  for  the  quality 
of  its  fibre  is  the  rheea,  of  Assam,  and  other  parts 
of  India.  This  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  being  a  perennial,  the  expeuse 
of  cultivation  is  less  thau  that  of  most  plants.  It 
will  bear  cutting  down  three  times  in  a  season ;  the 
first  crop  yielding  coarse,  the  second  and  third  fine 
fibres.  Probably  about  ten  per  cent,  of  useful 
fibre  may  be  extracted  from  the  stems  of  this  plant. 
The  Neilgherry  nettle,  the  mudar,  the  well-known 
jute  of  commerce,  the  sal'et  bariala,  the  ambaree, 
•the  hemp,  the  sunn,  the  jetcc,  the  pine  apple,  the 
agave  Americana,  the  fourcuya  gigantea,  the  plan- 
tain, the  yucca  gloriosa,  the  phormiuiu  tenax,  or 
New  Zealand  Flax,  &c,  may  also  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  All  of  these,  except  the 
last  enumerated,  are  indigenous  to  India,  and  con- 
tain fibres  which  may  be  more  or  less  usefully  ap- 
plied to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  to  textile 
fabrics. — Late  Paper. 
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The  Anslo-Indian  Cotton  Trade. 


The  severe  depression  under  which  the  English 
anufacturers  have  been  labouring  for  the  last 
reive  months  has  been  considerably  alleviated  by 
e  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade  with  India.  The 
iticipatioDs  formed  of  the  probable  magnitude  of 
at  trade  in  years  to  come  are,  indeed,  of  the 
andest,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  capa- 
lities  of  the  magnificent  empire  of  Hindostan 
re  in  the  merest  infancy  of  development,  yet 
ave  already  yielded  results  that  have  far  sur- 
assed  expectation.    Until  very  recently  India 
ad  been  a  burden  to  her  conquerors.  Deficiency 
f  income  and  increase  of  debt  were  the  staples  of 
kidian  finance  for  more  than  twenty  years,  espe- 
ially  from  the  time  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  expired,  and  its  privileges  were  resumed 
iy  the  British  government,  down  to  the  close  of 
he  administration  of  Lord  Canning.    But  within 
he  last  three  years  a  change  has  come  over  the 
pirit  of  the  dream,  mainly  owing  to  the  exertions 
f  —  Laing  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  finance 
t  was  to  the  unequal  taxation  that  prevailed  under 
"oruier  administrations,  and  to  the  injudicious  in 
erference  of  the  government  with  the  tenure  of 
and,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  so  much 
lisaffection  existed  in  India,  and  that  the  Sepoy 
iiutiny  broke  out.    In  spite  of  these  arbitrary 
easures  for  the  extorting  of  revenue,  the  Indian 
government  found  itself  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
nto  debt,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  for  loans  to  keep  itself  on  its  legs. 
But  even  with  this  assistance  increased  taxation 
Was  still  the  order  of  the  day.    In  1859  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  placed  on  all  cotton  piece 
goods  imported  into  India;  and  in  the  following 
iyear  the  duty  on  cotton  yarns  and  twist  was  raised 
to  the  same  amount.    The  Manchester  manufac- 
turers looked  with  alarm  on  this  bold  step,  which 
id  fair  to  cripple  their  trade  with  the  Hindoos; 
but  they  reflected  upon  it,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  until  the  Indian  administration  could  be 
xtricated  from  its  difficulties  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  steady  demand  for 
their  goods.    Like  sensible  men,  who  had  ex 
erience  enough  of  such  things  in  England,  they 
perceived  that  the  only  measures  that  would  per- 
manently relieve  them  were  the  cutting  down  o 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  administration, 
the  reduction  of  the  army,  the  removal  of  all  taxes 
pon  transfers  of  land,  and  of  all  interference  with 
he  rights  of  the  ryots.    They  accordingly  bent 
their  energies  to  the  abrogation  of  these  evils,  and 
pressed  on  the  home  goveruuient  the  necessity  for 
commissioning  some  financial  dictator  to  go  out  to 
India  and  set  matters  to  rights.    Their  prayers 
were  listened  to,  and  —  Laing  was  sent  out.  The 
remarkable  tact  and  abilities  of  this  gentleman  in- 
spired the  Indian  government  with  fresh  vigour, 
and  being  cordially  supported  by  the  Governor 
General,  Lord  Canning,  he  set  vigorously  to  work 
at  retrenchment.    What  he  has  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time  will  be  best  appreciated  by  statisti- 
cal results. 

According  to  —  Laing's  financial  statement,  last 
year,  the  deficit  for  I860  exceeded  825,000,000, 
while  according  to  the  statement  of  the  present 
year  (just  received,)  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
87,500,000.  This  remarkable  result  has  been 
produced  without  the  imposition  of  a  single  new 
tax,  and  i3  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduction  of 
expenditure,  and,  in  the  second,  to  a  slight  increase 
of  the  stamp  duties  and  of  the  duties  on  salt.  Of 
course  the  reduction  of  expenditure  ha.s  been  the 
principal  agent  in  improving  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, the  army  having  been  reduced  from  150,000 


to  80,000  men.  On  the  strength  of  the  anticipated 
surplus  of  §>7,500,000,  —  Laing  has  reduced  the 
duties  on  cotton  piece  goods  to  five  per  cent.,  and 
the  duties  on  cotton  yarns  and  twists,  (which  were 
lowered  last  year  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,)  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  will  give  great 
impetus  to  the  English  manufactures,  causing  a 
corresponding  falling  off  in  the  Indian  home 
manufactures.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the 
ten  per  cent,  duty  was  laid  upon  imported  cotton 
goods,  the  native  manufactures,  not  being  subjected 
to  a  corresponding  tax,  rose  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  bid  fair  to  drive  Manchester  out  of  the  field. 
But  local  circumstances  also  greatly  contributed 
to  this  threatened  result.  First  of  all,  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  of  1857  disordered  the  fabric  of  society, 
and  caused  a  sudden  depression  of  trade.  Hardly 
had  that  terrible  rebellion  been  suppressed  when 
it  became  evident  that  famine  was  inevitable  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  price  of  grain  rose  at 
once  enormously.  The  profits  to  be  realized  by 
supplying  that  article  rose  accordingly.  All  avail- 
able capital  flowed  into  the  trade,  and,  conse- 
quently, speculation  in  foreign  goods  fell  off.  More- 
over, the  impoverishment  of  the  consuming  classes 
by  the  mutiny  and  the  famine  combined,  dimin- 
ished their  means  of  purchasing  English  cotton 
fabrics.  Hence  the  depression  in  the  Manchester 
cotton  trade.  The  Indian  government  deemed  the 
matter  of  so  much  importance  that  it  deputed  an 
officer,  (the  late  Col.  Baird  Smith,)  to  inquire  into 
the  cause.  The  result  of  Col.  Smith's  investiga- 
tions was  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  British 
government  to  the  necessity  of  providing  means  of 
internal  transport ;  and  so  clearly  did  he  show 
the  absolute  need  of  this,  that  the  Indian  authori- 
ties lost  no  time  in  opening  new  roads,  and  insti- 
tuting more  lines  of  land  and  water  communica- 
tion. India  is  just  now  the  paradise  of  engineers. 
Railways,  canals,  bridges,  roads,  tunnels,  &c,  are 
the  order  of  the  day;  and  the  problem  there  to  be 
solved  is,  how  quickly  can  cotton  be  transported 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  there  manufactured  into  piece-goods, 
and  retransmitted  to  India  for  consumption  by  the 
native  population  ?  We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  anomaly  which  such  a  state  of  things 
presents.  The  natural  order  is  reversed,  but  this 
will  not  always  be,  for  the  natives  are  skilful,  pa- 
tient and  industrious,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  spot,  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  com- 
pete with  the  British  manufacturers  who  live  six- 
teen thousand  miles  off,  unless  the  latter  resort  to 
their  favourite  policy  of  removing  all  obstructions 
to  trade,  and  then  flooding  the  markets  with  goods 
at  such  low  prices  as  to  kill  off  the  native  manu- 
factures. But  the  English  have,  in  their  steam 
machinery,  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Hin- 
doos, which  will  long  render  them  masters  of  the 
situation,  notwithstanding  their  distance  from  it. 
Colonel  Baird  Smith  made  some  interesting  in- 
quiries as  to  the  relative  proportions  in  which 
English  goods  and  native  manufactures  were  used 
by  the  people.  'I he  districts  which'  he  examined 
with  this  view  were  favourably  situated  as  regards 
means  of  communication,  and  in  those  he  found 
that  Manchester  eottons  were  already  in  more  ex- 
tensive use  than  the  native  goods,  and  were,  in 
fact,  gradually  superseding  them.  In  other  dis- 
tricts more  remote  from  the  great  rivers,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  very  heavy, 
Manchester  goods  are  not  in  use  at  all  among  the 
poorer  cla^sjs  of  the  people.  The  question  of  the 
distribution  of  English  goods  in  India  is  entirely 
one  of  means  of  communication,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  to  this  that  the  attention  of  the  government  is 
now  directed.    Not  merely  arc  great  trunk  lines 


being  laid  out,  but  smaller  lines  throughout  tho 
land  connecting  adjacent  towns  have  been  pro- 
jected ;  and  a  few  years  will  probably  see  India 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways  and  high-roads. 

In  view  of  the  probable  cessation  of  the  cotton 
trade  with  this  country,  England  does  wisely  in 
making  the  most  of  her  Indian  possessions.  Whe- 
ther she  is  wise  in  trusting  so  exclusively  to  one 
article  and  its  manufacture  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  squalid  class  of  artisans  which  her  cotton- 
mills  have  called  into  existence  is  another  question, 
into  which  we  cannot  enter  just  now.  Among 
possible  contingencies  is  the  imposition  by  our  gov- 
ernment of  heavy  duties  on  all  foreign  imports. 
This  would  close  the  door  to  our  custom.  An- 
other is  that,  even  without  such  duties,  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  raised  in  the  southern  States  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  much  less  for  some  time  to  come 
than  has  hitherto  been  grown,  and  hence  its  price 
will  run  up,  or  else  the  greater  portion  of  it  will 
be  required  for  our  own  manufactures.  In  either 
case  the  English  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to 
resort  elsewhere  for  cotton.  It  would  not  surprise 
us  to  find  them  establishing  factories  in  India,  the 
recent  discovery  of  coal  miues  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains  being  the  very  thing  for  the  purpose. 
Were  the  cotton  manufacturing  population  of  Eng- 
land transferred  to  India,  their  productions  would 
soon  obtain  command  of  all  the  markets  in  Asia. 
From  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  unlimited  supplies 
of  cotton  fabrics  would  be  poured  into  China  and 
Tibet,  while  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  the  channel 
for  the  supply  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  revolutionize  Asia ;  it  would 
also  greatly  relieve  England,  for  half  of  the  arti- 
sans of  Lancashire  are  paupers,  and  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon  charity  by  war  or  a 
deficient  supply  of  cotton.  This  fact  constitutes  a 
very  serious  danger  to  the  British  government,  for 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  control  four  mil- 
lions of  starving  people  should  the  contingency  ever 
arise,  as  it  has  very  nearly  done  now.  The  sub- 
ject has  long  been  under  anxious  consideration, 
though  little  is  said  about  it  publicly. — N.  Ameri- 
can. 


Waiting  in  the  Light  for  direction  and  guid- 
ance preserves  from  the  quicksands  of  Creaturely 
activity.  .  .  .  .  The  enemy  took  advantage 
of  my  weakness  to  mislead  me.  For  whereas  I 
ought  to  have  waited  in  the  light,  for  direction  and 
guidance  into  and  in  the  way  of  well-doing,  and 
not  to  have  moved  till  the  divine  Spirit,  (a  manifes- 
tation of  which  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  give 
me,  to  profit  with,)  the  enemy  transforming  him- 
self into  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light,  offered 
himself  in  that  appearance,  to  be  my  guide  and 
leader  into  the  performance  of  religious  exercises. 
And  I,  not  then  knowing  the  wiles  of  Satan,  and 
being  eager  to  be  doing  some  acceptable  service 
to  God,  too  readily  yielding  myself  to  the  conduct 
of  my  enemy  instead  of  my  friend. 

He,  thereupon,  humoring  the  warmth  and  zeal 
of  my  spirit,  put  me  upon  religious  performances  in 
my  own  will,  in  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own 
strength;  which  in  themselves  were  good,  and 
would  have  been  profitable  to  me,  and  acceptable 
to  the  Lord,  if  they  had  been  performed  in  his 
will,  his  time,  and  in  the  ability  which  he  gives. 
But  being  wrought  in  the  will  of  man,  and  at  the 
prompting  of  the  evil  one,  no  wonder  that  it  did 
me  hurt  instead  of  good. — From  the  early  expe- 
rience of  Thomas  E/lwood.    F.  L.  vol.  1th,  p.  354. 

A  low  time. — There  are  some  nursing  mothers, 
many  forward  instructors,  but  too  few  fathers  in 
the  church. — John  Churchman. 
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From  "  Youthful  Piety." 

Daniel  JJowIj,  Jr. 

Daniel  Bowly,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
Bowly,  of  Cirencester,  England,  was  a  young  man 
of  good  understanding  and  amiable  disposition  ;  the 
pliability  of  which,  together  with  an  employment 
which  exposed  him  to  many  temptations,  promoted 
a  wide  deviation  in  his  conduct  from  the  religious 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Of 
this  deviation  he  became  painfully  sen.-ible  during 
the  course  of  a  long  illness,  which  he  acknowledged 
to  be  a  mercy  from  that  Divine  Providence  whose 
fatherly  care  had  many  times  preserved  him  from 
sudden  death  while  unprepared. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  sickness,  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  deeply  affected  with  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  though  he  expressed  but  little.  As 
the  disorder  increased,  he  remarked  how  exceed- 
ingly awful  the  prospect  of  the  final  change  ap- 
peared, earnestly  desiring  that  he  might  be  pre- 
pared for  eternity,  and  experience  the  Divine 
presence  to  be  uear,  when  the  time  came.  He  now 
saw  that  his  past  conduct  had  been  very  erroneous, 
which  caused  him  much  sorrow,  but  he  observed 
that  his  supplications  for  forgiveness,  during  his 
illness,  had  been  attended  with  such  sweet  refresh- 
ment as  to  induce  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
availing.  Yet  at  other  seasons,  his  sins  appeared 
so  great  that  he  could  hardly  entertain  a  hope  it 
would  be  well  with  him.  "  What  can  be  expect- 
ed," said  he,  "  from  a  death-bed  repentance  ?  That 
is  a  time  when  all  would  gladly  be  saved.  There 
will  not,  probably,  be  an  opportunity  given  me  of 
proving  my  sincerity  by  an  amendment  of  life,  so 
that  men  may  doubt  it;  but  the  omniscient  Being 
knoweth  how  far  I  am  sincere,  and  I  hope,  if  it 
really  be  so,  it  will  be  accepted  by  Him.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  proper  dedication  of 
time  [while]  in  health." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  hope  the  Almighty 
will  forgive  my  sins.  It  is  mercy  alone  that  can 
save  me,  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  my  time  to 
business  and  the  amusements  of  this  world — plea- 
sure, as  it  is  generally  called  ;  but  it  is  a  strange 
sort  of  pleasure.  It  is  pain,  I  feel  it  [to  be]  pain." 
Again,  "What  I  have  to  deliver,  is  from  a  pros- 
pect of  the  awfulness  of  death,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  be  my  lot.  Mankind  in  general  are  cer- 
tainly under  strong  delusions;  yet  how  kindly  the 
Almighty  condescends,  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
a  degree  of  his  light  and  help  !  But  man  may  Out- 
live this  day  of  grace,  which,  through  the  merciful 
mediation  of  my  dear  Saviour,  is  now  extended  to 
ine." 

On  another  occasion  he  observed,  "  I  long  that 
my  friends  would  begin  the  work  of  religion  in  the 
life  of  it :  for  if  the  Crst  oflvrs  are  slighted,  oh  ! 
how  docs  the  visitation  deaden  on  the  mind  !" 
"  How  comfortable  would  it  be  to  meet  my  rela- 
tions in  that  state  of  happiness,  where  I  believe  a 
residence  to  be  preparing  for  my  soul.  I  believe 
the  Almighty  detains  Die  here  as  an  example  ot 
his  great  mercy,  and  as  a  warning  to  some;  but  1 
earnestly  entreat  that  none  will  depend  upon  the 
same  singular  act  of  mercy."  "  All  the  friendships 
of  this  world  must  be  given  up — and  if  the  mind 
be  not  illuminated  with  an  immediate  proof  of  the 
presence  of  our  dear  Saviour,  yet  it  should  be  re- 
signed, and  prepare  for  the  reception  thereof,  by  a 
surrender  of  every  thing  which  docs  not  appear 
cousi.-tetit  with  a  state  of  preparation." 

At  one  time  he  remarked,  '*  In  the  forepart  oi 
my  illness,  a  lew  times,  I  asked  for  recovery  if  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  will,  with  desires  to  be 
strengthened  to  lead  a  different  life  from  my  past, 
and  serve  that  good  Master  whose  doetriues  1 
have,  as  it  were,  trampled  uuder  foot;  but  I  have 


since  seen  the  favour  it  may  be  to  me,  to  be  taken 
from  such  a  trial."  "  What  a  favour  it  is  to  be 
members  of  our  society  !  Its  rules  forbid  nothing 
that  is  good  for  us.  How  earnestly  do  I  wish  that 
my  near  connexions  in  particular  may  keep  to  the 
truth.  Though  the  path  may  appear  hard  at  first, 
yet  as  they  follow  their  Leader  with  a  single  eye, 
it  will  become  more  easy.  There  may  be  times  of 
withdrawing  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  then  the 
enemy  will  seek  to  enter;  but  by  earnest  supplica- 
tion, preservation  will  be  granted,  and  at  times, 
a  comforting  foretaste  of  future  happiness — the 
prospect  of  getting  every  day  nearer  to  such  an 
incomprehensible  reward,  is  a  favour  beyond  ex- 
pression." 

"  How  little  satisfaction  results  from  a  life  of 
pleasure  ;  attending  places  of  diversion,  &c.  Ah  ! 
the  disappointments  such  meet  with  !  1  believe 
bitter  portions  are  often  their  lot."  Observing 
also,  that  he  had  been  struck  with  the  conviction, 
when  at  those  places  of  amusement,  that  he  was 
far  more  blameable  than  his  companions,  who  had 
not  had  so  guarded  an  education,  and  however  in- 
nocently some  of  them  might  go,  it  was  not  so  with 
him. 

One  morning,  inquiring  if  to-morrow  would  not 
be  meeting  day,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  said,  "  I  almost  long  to  go.  How  pleasant 
is  the  thought  of  being  retired  there  from  the 
world,  when  the  generality  of  the  people  are  in  the 
height  of  its  engagements.  How  foolish  and  uu- 
wise  are  men  who  arc  bartering  their  souls  for 
gold, — paltry  gold  !  The  too  eager  pursuit  of  it, 
is  a  great  hurt  to  some  of  our  society.  If  I  were 
to  recover,  and  found  business  stood  in  my  way  to 
peace  of  mind,  I  would  give  it  up  entirely,  or  do 
but  little  and  live  accordingly.  What  signifies 
grandeur  or  curious  food  ?  The  taste  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  mouth,  and  then  it  is  over.  If  some 
men  heard  me  talk  thus,  they  would  think  me  fool- 
ish, but  in  this  I  am  wise  and  know  what  I  say." 

Several  friends  being  in  his  chamber  one  even- 
ing, he  spoke  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
is  dispensed  to  all  mankind  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  earnestly  recommended  an  immediate 
compliance  with  its  sacred  discoveries,  "  for,"  said 
he,  "  since  these  illuminations  are  not  at  our  com- 
mand, it  is  very  unsafe  to  trifle  with  them,  by  giv- 
iug  way  to  the  suggestions  of  the  enemy ;  but  rather 
[let  us]  resign  whatever  may  be  called  for," — add- 
iug,  "Can  we  not  return  a  part  to  Him  who  gave 
the  whole?  What  if  it  deprive  us  of  a  few  luxu- 
ries? We  can  have  but  food  and  raiment,  which 
only  differ  a  little  in  kind  between  rich  and  poor." 

"  Our  profession,"  said  he,  "  is  a  very  exalted 
one,  and  if  we  keep  to  it,  would  make  us  as  lights 
in  the  world.    Our  religiou  teaches  us  to  believe 
in  immediate  communication  with  God,  through 
his  beloved  Sou,  which  is  an  unspeakable  privilege 
to  all  who  attend  to  it ;  and  wonderful  condescen- 
sion, that  He  who  is  Lord  of  all,  should  thus  notice 
poor  man,  and  time  after  time,  by  visiting  [us]  with 
the  offers  of  his  mercy,  to  insure  our  happiuess. 
[These]  visitations  we  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  reject,  as  being  a  common  favour,  and  think  wej 
will  accept  them  at  some  future  time;  for  thoughi 
the  Almighty  is  long-forbearing  and  delighteth  in' 
mercy,  we  know  not  when  may  be  the  last  offer  off 
his  grace  to  assist  us  in  the  work  of  salvation. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  would  it  be  to  withstand 
the  last." 

Speaking  of  the  evidence  he  had  of  his  future 
peace,  he  said,  "  1  have  a  clear  view  that  I  shall  be 
received  into  the  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace.  II 
sec  the  gates  of  heaven  standing  open  to  receive! 
me,  and  thousauds  of  the  just  waiting  to  embrace1 
me.    I  desire  but  just  to  get  withiu  the  pales  of; 


safety,  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
behold  his  glorious  countenance.  0  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 
Christ  taketh  away  the  sting  of  death.  My  deal 
Saviour  is  reconciled  to  me — I  know  he  is.  Hi! 
mercy  is  very  great.  I  cannot  speak  enough 
his  mercy." 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present  war  in  which  our  country  is  s< 
unhappily  involved,  an  annual  appropriation  or! 
from  50,000  to  100,000  dollars  has  been  made  by 
congress,  for  explorations  and  surveys  in  unknown 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  expended' 
under  the  direction  of  the  Topographical  Bureau. 
Expeditions  were  therefore  sent  out  to  various  parts 
of  the  West,  with  specific  instructions  as  to  the' 
unexplored  district  to  be  examined,  and  a  party 
organized,  composed  of  topographers,  meteorologi- 
cal observers,  geologists,  artists,  &c,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  To- 
pographical Corps.  With  an  appropriation  of  25,- 
000  dollars,  Lieut.  Ives  was  ordered  in  the  spring 
of  1857,  to  examine  the  unexplored  region  border- 
ing upon  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West  and  to 
ascertain  the  navigability  of  that  river.  How  well 
Lieut.  I.  and  his  assistants  performed  the  duty 
entrusted  to  them  the  volume  before  us  bears  am- 
ple testimony.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  finished  reports  yet  published 
by  the  U.  S.  government  in  regard  to  the  West, 
and  so  far  as  the  labours  of  the  authors  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
them.  While  thus  examining  the  report  before  us 
with  real  pleasure  we  cannot  but  feel  the  profound- 
est  regret  that  so  able  and  accomplished  an  officer 
as  Lieut.  Ives,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  but 
reared  in  New  Eugland,  should  at  this  time  be 
found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  lost  to  science  and  the  world,  at  war  not 
more  with  the  government  which  has  educated  and 
advanced  him  than  with  his  own  convictions  of 
right  and  duty. 

We  quote  that  portion  of  the  introduction  which 
relates  to  the  history  of  Colorado  explorations  and 
the  organization  of  the  expedition. 

"  The  Colorado  of  the  West  is  the  largest  stream, 
with  one  exception,  that  flows  from  our  territory 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  its  sources  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  and  in 
its  course  to  the  Gulf  of  California  drains  two- 
thirds  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  large 
portions  of  Utah  and  California,  an  area  of  more 
than  300,000  square  miles. 

Very  little  has  been  known  concerning  this 
river.  Two  streams,  Green  and  Grand  rivers, 
which  flow  through  Utah  in  a  southerly  direction, 
have  been  supposed  to  unite  somewhere  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  that  territory  and  form  the 
Colorado,  but  the  point  of  juuctiou  has  never  been 
visited  uor  determined.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
below  this  point  the  stream  has  not  been  seen,  till 
recently,  by  white  men,  excepting  at  one  spot,  and 
few  Indians,  for  ceuturies  past,  have  been  near 
its  banks.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  portions  of 
the  river  were  among  the  earliest  parts  of  America 
to  be  explored.  In  less  than  fifty  years  after  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  Spanish  missionaries  and  sol- 
diers were  travelling  upon  the  Colorado,  following  its 
course  for  a  long  way  from  the  mouth,  and  even 
attaining  one  of  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible 
points  ot  its  upper  waters.  More  information  was 
gained  concerning  it  at  that  time  than  was  acquired 
during  the  three  subsequent  centuries. 
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I  In  the  year  1540  the  viceroy  of  New  SpaiD,  in- 
Tested  in  the  accounts  derived  from  a  Franciscan 
onk  of  the  latter's  travels  in  the  Territory  now 
died  New  Mexico,  sent  an  exploring  expedition 
ito  that  region  under  the  command  of  Yasquez 
e  Coronado.  A  detachment  of  twenty-five  men, 
d  by  one  Diaz,  left  Coronado's  party  and  travelled 
estward.  They  discovered  the  Colorado  and  fol- 
>wed  it  to  its  mouth.  Their  description  of  the 
ver  and  of  the  tribes  they  met  upon  it  is  not  at 

II  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
resent  day,  though  the  statements  concerning  the 
rodigious  size  of  one  community  of  Indians  that 
bey  encountered  are  a  little  exaggerated.  The 
lojaves,  to  whom,  doubtless,  they  refer,  are  per- 
aps  as  fine  a  race  of  men,  physically,  as  can  any- 

ere  be  found,  but  they  do  not  quite  come  up,  in 
tature  and  strength,  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
Spaniards. 

About  the  same  time  Captain  Fernando  Alar- 
ou,  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  ascended  the  Colorado  in  boats  for 
long  distance.    The  account  of  what  he  saw 
grees  with  that  of  his  cotemporary  explorer. 

Another  of  Coronado's  captains,  named  Cardi- 
las,  with  a  party  of  twelve  men,  reached  the  pue- 
los  of  Moquis,  and  repaired  from  them,  with  lu- 
lian  guides,  to  a  portion  of  the  Colorado,  far  dis- 
ant  from  that  seen  by  the  others.  The  history 
tates  that  after  twenty  days'  march,  over  a  desert, 
hey  arrived  at  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  were 
o  high  that  they  seemed  to  be  three  or  four  leagues 
n  the  air.  The  most  active  of  the  party  attempted 
o  descend,  but  came  back  in  the  evening,  saying 
hat  they  had  met  difficulties  which  prevented  them 
Tom  reaching  the  bottom ;  that  they  had  accow- 
jlished  one-third  of  the  descent,  and  from  that 
)oint  the  river  looked  very  large.  They  averred 
hat  some  rocks,  which  appeared  from  above  to  be 
he  height  of  a  man,  were  higher  than  the  tower 
bf  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  This  was  the  first 
description  of  the  famous  Big  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. 

Several  times  during  the  suceeding  two  centu- 
ries, the  lower  part  of  the  river  was  visited  by 
(Catholic  priests.  In  1744  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
named  Jacob  Sedelmayer,  went  thither,  following 
the  course  of  the  Gila,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  both  New  Mexico  and  Sonora,  and  about  thirty 
years  afterwards  the  Jesuits  established  missions 
among  the  Yuma  Indians,  who  live  at  the  junction 
of  the  Gila  and  Colorado.  The  priests  were  sub- 
equently  massacred  by  the  fierce  tribe  among 
whom  they  had  located  themselves. 

In  1776  another  Catholic  missionary,  Father 
Escalante,  travelled  from  Santa  Fe  to  Utah,  and 
having  explored  the  region  south  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  pursued  a  southwesterly  course,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  crossed  to  the 
Colorado,  which  he  reached  at  a  point  that  appears 
to  have  been  almost  identical  with  that  attained 
from  the  opposite  direction  by  Cardinas,  more  than 
two  centuries  before. 

From  this  time  the  river  was  scarcely  approached, 
excepting  by  an  occasional  trapper,  or  some  over- 
land party  crossing  the  lower  portion  en  route  to 
California.  A  considerable  part  of  the  emigration, 
induced  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  that  region, 
passed  through  New  Mexico,  by  way  of  the  Gila, 
and  the  travellers  were  subjected  to  molestation 
from  the  Yumas.  In  1850  a  detachment  of  troops 
was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  to  keep  these 
Indians  under  control,  and  not  long  afterwards  a 
military  post,  called  Fort  Yuma,  was  regularly  es- 
tablished. 

The  difficulty  of  furnishing  supplies  to  the  gar- 
risoD,  across  the  desert,  was  such  that,  in  the  wiu- 


ter  of  1850  and  1851,  General  Smith,  command 
ing  the  Pacific  division,  sent  a  schooner  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  directed  Lieutenant  Derby,  topographical  en 
gineers,  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  a  route  of  supply  to  Fort  Yuma,  via  the 
Gulf  and  the  Colorado.    The  result  of  the  recon 
naissance  was  successful,  ard  the  route  was  at 
once  put  in  operation.    The  freight,  carried  in 
sailing  vessels  to   the  mouth  of  the  river,  was 
transported  to  the  fort — the  distance  to  which,  by 
the  river,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — at  first 
in  lighters,  and  afterwards  in  steamboats. 

In  1851,  Captain  Sitgreaves,  U.  S.  topographical 
engineers,  with  a  party  of  fifty  individuals,  made 
an  exploration  from  Zuni  westward.  He  struck 
the  Colorado  at  a  point  about  160  miles  above 
Fort  Yuma,  and  followed  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
keeping  as  near  to  the  bank  as  possible,  to  the  fort. 
He  encountered  the  Mojaves,  and  found  their  ap- 
pearance and  customs  generally  to  agree  with  the 
description  of  the  early  explorers.  The  descent 
was  accompanied  with  hardship  and  danger.  Both 
the  Mojaves  and  Yumas  were  hostile,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  travelling  near  the  river  was  extreme, 
owing  to  the  chains  of  rugged  and  precipitous 
mountains  that  crossed  the  valley.  The  summer 
heats  had  parched  and  withered  the  face  of  the 
country ;  the  stream  was  low,  and  what  was  seen 
of  it  did  not  create  a  favourable  opinion  regarding 
its  navigability. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  Lieutenant  Whipple,  to- 
pographical engineers,  in  command  of  an  expedition 
for  the  exploration  and  survey  of  a  railroad  route 
near  the  35th  parallel,  reached  the  Colorado,  at 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams's  Fork,  and  ascended 
the  river  about  fifty  miles,  leaving  it  at  a  point  not 
far  below  where  Captain  Sitgreaves  had  first  touched 
it.  The  expedition  was  composed  of  nearly  a 
hundred  persons,  including  the  escort.  The  Mo- 
javes were  friendly,  furnishing  provisions  to  the 
party,  whose  supply  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
sending  guides  to  conduct  them  by  the  best  route 
across  the  desert  westward.  The  river  was  proba- 
bly higher  than  when  seen  by  Captain  Sitgreaves, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Whipple  that 
it  would  be  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught. 
The  course  of  the  Colorado  northward  could  be 
followed  with  the  eye  for  only  a  short  distance,  on 
account  of  mountain  spurs  that  crossed  the  valley 
and  intercepted  the  view.  A  high  distant  range, 
through  which  the  river  apparently  broke,  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  '  Big  Canon,' 
which  the  Spaniards,  in  1540,  had  vi=ited  at  a 
place  far  above. 

The  marvellous  story  of  Cardinas,  that  had 
formed  for  so  long  a  time  the  only  record  concern- 
ing this  rather  mythical  locality,  was  rather  mag- 
nified than  detracted  from  by  the  accounts  of  one 
or  two  trappers,  who  professed  to  have  seen  the 
canon,  and  propagated  among  their  prairie  com- 
panions incredible  accounts  of  the  stupendous 
character  of  the  formation.  It  therefore  became 
a  matter  of  interest  to  have  this  regiou  explored, 
and  to  lay  down  the  positions  of  the  Colorado  and 
its  tributaries  along  the  unknown  belt  of  our 
country  north  of  the  35th  parallel.  The  establish- 
ment of  new  military  posts  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  made  it  also  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  river  was  navigable,  and  whether  it  might  not 
prove  an  avenue  for  the  economical  transportation 
of  supplies  to  the  newly  occupied  stations." 

(To  bb  coutiuuedj 

"  For  a  Christian  habitually  to  wear  melancholy 
looks,  and  to  speak  in  saddening  tones  and  depress- 
ing terms,  is  to  be  like  the  Hebrew  spies,  who 


'  brought  up  an  evil  report'  of  the  good  land;  and 
few  there  are,  surely,  of  this  world's  thoughtless 
children,  who  would  be  tempted  to  leave  their  own 
apparently  gay  and  flowery  path,  to  follow  in  a 
track  so  mournful-seeming  and  repellant !  But  a 
rejoicing  Christian  is  a  happy  sight !  his  cheerful 
loving  voice,  may  speak  the  most  startling  truths, 
and  breathe  the  loftiest  hopes;  while  many  will  be 
encouraged  by  him  to  seek  the  land  whence  come 
such  golden  fruits,  and  the  spring  whence  flow  such 
waters  of  comfort." 
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It  is  but  little  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  re- 
specting the  situation  of  Friends  in  Virginia  and 
.North  Carolina,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
now  being  waged  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Intelligence  however,  has  occasionally  been  ob- 
tained, indirectly,  indicating  that  the  sad  effects  of 
the  contest  have  pressed  upon  them  in  many  ways, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  suffer  no  little  from  the 
general  conscription  of  all  able-bodied  men  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  has 
been  ordered. 

Among  other  items  extracted  from  Southern 
newspapers,  recently  given  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  is 
one  stated  to  be  taken  from  the  Baleigh,  N.  C, 
Standard,  of  the  26th  of  Fourth  month  last.  It 
gives  "  A  memorial  laid  before  the  State  Conven- 
tion, by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  on  the 
subject  of  bearirg  arms." 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
statement,  unless  it  be  the  very  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  both 
in  the  Slave  and  the  Free  States ;  which  may  be 
attributable  to  the  want  of  correct  information  on 
the  part  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina.  We  give 
the  memorial  as  we  find  it,  and  doubt  not  our  rea- 
ders, while  sympathizing  with  our  fellow  members 
under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  will  be  glad  to  fiud  their  care  and  relig- 
ious concern  to  uphold  the  peaceable  principles  of  the 
gospel,  as  ever  maintained  by  our  religious  Society. 

The  memorial  appears  to  have  been  prepared 
and  presented  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings: 

"  At  a  Stated  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  represent- 
ing North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  Deep  river,  the  14th  of  Fourth  month, 
1862,  the  subject  of  our  present  sufferings,  on  ac- 
count of  our  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing 
arms,  claiming  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
meeting,  and  believing  it  right  to  embrace  our 
privilege  to  petition  those  in  authority,  we  there- 
fore adopt  the  following  :  — 

To  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  in  Conven- 
tion Assembled : — 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  show,  that  it  is  one 
of  our  fundamental  religious  principles  to  bear  a 
aitbful  testimony  against  all  wars  and  fightings, 
and  that  in  consequence  we  cannot  aid  in  carrying 
on  any  carnal  war. 

This  is  no  new  principle  of  our  Society,  but  one 
which  was  adopted  at  its  rise,  as  the  doctrine 
taught  by  our  Saviour,  and  followed  by  his  disci- 
ples, for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  has 
ever  been  and  is  now  held  as  one  of  our  funda- 
mental and  vital  principles,  and  one  that  we  can- 
not yield  or  compromise  in  any  degree  whatever. 

We  would  further  show  that  the  whole  number 
of  our  members  in  the  Confederate  States  is  less 
than  ten  thousand,  while  in  the  United  States  the 
number  probably  exceeds  two  hundred  thousand, 
who  bear  the  same  testimony  against  all  wars  and 
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fightings;  and  that  in  every  nation  and  cliine  where 
our  society  exists,  it  is  at  this  day,  as  heretofore, 
maintaining  this  precious  principle  of  peace,  and 
that  we  everywhere  in  this  respect  speak  the  same 
language  and  miud  the  same  thing. 

We  may  further  show,  that,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain,  until  the  present 
time,  Friends  of  North  Carolina  have  not  been 
called  on  to  aid  in  the  battle  field  or  military 
camp ;  but  now  our  peaceful  principles  are  in  a 
measure  disregarded,  and  many  of  our  members 
arc  drafted  to  take  part  in  tlie  conflicting  armies, 
while  we  understand  thai  our  brethren  in  the 
United  Slates  are  not. 

We  have  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  soul's  salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace;  therefore,  in  obedience  to  his  express 
command,  we  cannot  fight,  or  aid  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  any  carnal  wars.  But  your  petitioners 
would  represent  to  you  that  we  believe  it  to  be  our 
moral  and  religious  duty  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  and  to  the  laws  and 
powers  that  be,  or  suffer  patiently  their  penalties. 

We  love  our  homes  and  our  country  much,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  love  our  religious  priuciples 
more ;  therefore  your  petitioners  would  most  re- 
spectfully ask  that  you  grant  us  the  eujoyment  of 
this  important  religious  principle. 

We  own  no  god  but  the  God  of  love,  truth 
peace,  mercy  and  judgment,  whose  blessings  we  in- 
voke, and  whose  wisdom  we  implore  to  be  with  you 
in  your  legislative  deliberations. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  meeting. 

Nathan  F.  Spencer,  Clerk." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Europe  to  the  28th  ult.  The 
London  Times,  in  an  editorial  on  the  surrender  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  destruction  of  the  Merriniac,  says  that  the 
conquest  of  the  South,  as  far  as  the  water  is  concerned, 
seems  almost  complete.  On  land,  however,  the  Times 
says  it  is  premature  to  say  that  the  confederate  power 
is  altogether  broken.  It  sees  no  signs  of  the  end,  and 
no  indications  as  to  what  that  end  will  be.  The  Great 
Exhibition  does  not  attract  such  crowds  as  flocked  to 
that  of  1851.  The  number  of  visitors,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  shows  a  falling  off  of  more  than  one 
half  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  that  year. 

The  Paris  Patrie  denies  the  rumour  that  France  in- 
tends to  withdraw  the  Mexican  expedition.  It  defends 
the  cause  of  France,  and  reproaches  Spain,  and  in  mod- 
erate terms,  England. 

The  Austrian  Government  in  reply  to  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  says  that  it  has  been  engaged  by  diplomatic 
means,  in  providing  for  a  settlement  of  Italian  affairs, 
and  has  reason  to  hope  that  its  efforts  will  be  success- 
ful. It  considers  the  danger  of  war  in  Italy  averted 
for  a  long  period,  and  was  about  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  the  army  on  a  generai  scale. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  a  fur- 
ther advance  of  \d.  The  Manchester  advices  were  fa- 
vourable. The  stock  of  cotton  in  port  consisted  of 
378,950  bales,  of  which  109,020  were  American.  At 
sea  from  India,  190,000  bales.  Bread  stuli's  dull.  Flour, 
29s.  a  30*.;  red  western  wheat,  0s.  Cd.  a  10*.  (id. ;  white, 
11a.  a  lis.  (id. 

The  allied  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  appears 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  all  the  parties  interested. 
Great  Lintain  first  withdrew,  and  subsequently  Spain, 
leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French! 
hate  advices  from  Mexico  state  the  French  forces  had 
been  completely  defeated  by  the  Mexicans,  when  on 


The  Capture  of  Specie  at  New  Orleans  by  Gen.  Butler, 
having  caused  a  difficulty  with  the  foreign  consuls  at 
that  port,  a  commissioner  has  been  deputed  to  proceed 
from  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  necessary  proofs  for  a  final  determination  of 
the  matter,  which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  an 
amicable  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
ind  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Tux  Bill,  after  being  greatly  modified  in  the  Sen- 
ate, finally  passed  that  body  with  only  a  single  negative 
vote. 

Recognition  of  Hayti  and  Liberia. — The  Senate  bill  for 
the  recognition  and  appointment  of  ministers  to  Hayti 
and  Liberia,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  37. 

The  National  Debt  on  the  29th  ult.,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  |491,448,984.  This  sum  includes  $145,880,000 
of  notes,  isssued  as  currency,  on  which  no  interest  is 
paid.  On  the  balance  the  rate  of  interest  ranges  from 
4  to  7  3-10  per  cent. 

Arkansas. — A  body  of  rebel  troops  were  captured  a 
few  days  since  near  Cassville.  Scouting  parties  of  the 
Federal  troops  are  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  guerilla 
parties  which  infest  some  portions  of  the  State.  Major 
General  Curtis  has  received  the  appointment  of  Military 
Governor  of  Arkansas. 

North  Carolina. — The  newly  appointed  military  Gov- 
ernor, Stanley,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  anxious  to  con 
ciliate  the  slave-holders  of  this  State.  He  has  issued 
an  order,  prohibiting  further  instruction  in  the  schools 
at  Newbern,  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  loyal  cof 
oured  refugees  there,  because  such  instruction  is  for 
bidden  by  the  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. — Despatches  from  Com.  Dupont,  state 
the  U.  S.  gun  boats  have  taken  possession  ofStono,  near 
Charleston.  The  line  of  railroad  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  has  been  visited  by  a  detachment  of  U. 
S.  troops,  and  a  portion  of  the  track  destroyed. 

Florida. — Gen.  Arnold  and  his  troops  occupy  Pensa 
cola.  The  poor  are  very  destitute,  and  depend  upon 
Gen.  Arnold  for  their  daily  food.  The  rebels  effected 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  yard,  and 
other  public  property.  Many  deserters  from  the  rebels 
continued  to  arrive. 

Tennessee. — The  Union  troops  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  have  been  generally  paroled  and 
set.  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  rebels  being  unable 
to  provide  them  with  food.  They  report  that  discon- 
tent was  almost  universal  in  the  rebel  army.  The  Nash 
ville  Union  continues  to  notice  the  arrival  in  that  city 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  become  disgusted  with 
the  rebel  service,  and  repaired  there  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  attack  upon  Fort 
Wright  was  renewed  last  week,  when  the  rebels  finding 
the  position  no  longer  tenable,  abandoned  it.  Com 
Davis,  with  his  fleet,  then  proceeded  down  the  river 
meeting  with  no  resistance  at  Fort  Randolph.  He  ar 
rived  opposite  Memphis  on  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
and  next  morning  a  desperate  engagement  took  place 
with  the  rebel  fleet  of  gun  boats  and  steam  rams,  re- 
sulting in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  entire  fleet, 
except  a  single  steamer,  which  escaped  in  consequence 
of  her  superior  speed.  As  soon  as  the  battle  terminated, 
the  mayor  surrendered  the  city,  and  it  is  now  occupied 
by  the  U.  S.  forces. 

Alabama. — An  expedition  from  the  army  of  Gen. 
Mitchell,  under  command  of  Gen.  Nagley,  has  defeated 
and  utterly  routed  a  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Adams. 
Chattanooga  is  now  held  by  the  U.  S.  forces,  and  still 
more  important  results  are  anticipated.  At  the  latest 
dates,  the  U.  S.  mortar  fleet  had  passed  the  lower  bat- 
teries, and  was  opposite  Fort  Morgan,  near  Mobile. 

Mississippi. — The  retreat  from  Corinth  has  been  as 
disastrous  to  the  rebel  cause  as  a  defeat,  having  been 
attended  by  a  demoralization  of  a  portion  of  the  army. 
The  fugitives  were  vigorously  pursued,  and  on  the  4th 
Gen.  Halleck  telegraphed  as  follows.  '•  General  Pope, 
with  40,000  men,  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Corinth,  push- 
ing the  enemy  hard,  lie  already  reports  1 0,000  prison- 
ers and  deserters  from  the  enemy,  and  15,000  stand  of 


all  kinds  may  now  be  taken  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  citizens.    All  the  Baltimot 
and  Ohio  railroad  bridges  injured  by  Jackson's  real 
army  during  its  late  inroad,  have  been  effectually  re 
paired,  and  travel  on  the  road  has  been  resumed.  Th! 
prisoners  taken  by  the  rebels  during  Gen.  Bank's  re 
treat,  have  been  paroled  till  exchanged.    Gen.  Banks 
in  his  official  report,  denies  that  his  forces  were  routei 
and  fled.    He  states  also  that  the  losses  of  his  arm 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  gives  the  entire  num 
ber  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  during  the  retrea 
as  only  905  men.    Gen.  Fremont's  army  continued  th 
pursuit  of  the  rebels  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
capturing  many  hundred  prisoners,  wagons  and  sup 
plies.    On  the  6th  inst.  a  sharp  conflict  took  place  nea 
Harrisonburg,  between  a  portion  of  the  U.  S.  army  and 
part  of  Jackson's  retreating  forces,  in  which  both  side 
uffered  considerable  loss.    Gen.  M'Clellan  reports  th 
losses  of  his  army  in  the  battle  on  the  31st  ult.  and  Is 
inst.,  before  Richmond  as  follows,  killed  890,  wounded 
3627,  missing  1222,  total  5739.    The  loss  of  the  rebe 
army  is  not  known.    More  than  a  square  mile  of  grount 
was  covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded  of  both  sides 
and  letters  from  the  army  state  that  over  3000  rebel 
had  been  buried  by  the  Federal  troops.    Deserters  fron 
Richmond,  report  the  total  loss  of  the  southern  army  a 
about  10,000.    Further  military  operations  have  beei 
delayed  by  the  necessary  care  of  the  wounded,  and  b' 
heavy  rains,  which  have  greatly  swollen  all  the  water 
courses.    The  Chickahomiuy,  usually  a  small  stream 
had  been  swollen  in  some  places  to  a  breadth  of  twt 
miles.    There  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  that  Richmonc 
would  be  given  up  without  another  battle. 

New  States. — The  Delegate  from  Utah,  in  the  House  o 
Representatives,  has  presented  a  memorial,  asking  th< 
admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  and  one  of  the  Representati  veil 
from  Virginia  has  presented  a  similar  memorial  on  betl 
half  of  the  State  of  Western  Virginia.  The  proposed 
constitutions  for  the  new  States  were  presented  with  th« 
memorials,  and  referred  t.)  the  Committee  on  Territo. 
ries. 

Disastrous  Freshet. — The  heavy  rains  of  last  week 
caused  a  great  rise  in  the  streams  in  many  places,  es^ 
pecially  in  mountainous  regions.  The  waters  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  were 
greatly  swollen,  and  swept  away  much  valuable  pro' 
perty,  destroying  bridges,  dams,  &c,  to  a  very  large 
amount.  The  whole  town  of  Weissport,  near  Mauch 
Chunk,  was  washed  away,  but  three  houses  being  left 
out  of  three  hundred.  A  fearful  loss  of  life  occurred  at 
this  and  many  other  points  in  the  Lehigh  valley. 

New  York. — This  city  has  been  unusually  healthy  the 
present  season.    Mortality  last  week,  315. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  246. 
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their  route  to  the  Capitol,  and  had  been  compelled  to 'arms  captured.  Thousands  of  the  enemy  arc  throwing 
make  a  hasty  retreat  to  Vera  Cruz.  awftjr  t|icir  arm8.    The  resu|t  is  all  t  cou|j  possibly  de- 

It  is,  however,  not  doubted  that  older  and  dis- 


United  States — The  Army,  according  to  the  latest 
official  returns,  consists  of  617,654  men.  From  this 
must  be  deducted  the  number  killed  and  wounded  in 
battle,  and  disabled  by  sickness,  which  may  reduce  it 
to  about  500,000  effective  men. 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  new  treaty  in  regard  to  the 
African  slave  trade  has  been  ratified  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, which  lias  formally  acknowledged  its  sense  ol 
the  service  rendered  by  the  United  Slates  Se  cretary  of 
State  to  both  countries,  mid  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
by  his  agency  in  that  transaction. 


ciplineare  preserved  with  a  large  portion  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  it  is  even  surmised  that  Gen.  Beauregard  and 
a  considerable  part  of  his  men,  have  left  the  southwest, 
to  aid  in  the  great  struggle  at  Richmond,  Va.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  20,000  deserters  have  abandoned  the  rebels 
since  the  fall  of  Corinth. 

Virginia. — Pursuant  to  orders  from  lln?  War  Depart- 
ment, Gen.  Dix  has  assumed  the  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  One  of  his  first  acts  has  been  the  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  Norfolk.  Provisiousof 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1862,  Rorsamond 
Kester,  wife  of  George  Kester,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  and  Greenwood 
Particular  Meeting.    Her  friends  have  the  consoling  be 
lief  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  charge 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there 
on  Fourth  day,  the  18th  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.  The  Committee  on  Admissions,  meet  at 
8  o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  that  on  Instruction  at 
7J  o'clock  the  preceding  evening.  The  Visiting  Com 
mittee  attend  at  the  School  on  Seventh  day  the  14th  of 
the  month. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk 

Sixth  month  4th,  1862. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  a  convcj'- 
ance  will  beat  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  an 
Third  day  afternoons,  the  14th  and  17lh  inst.,  to  meet 
the  trains  that  leave  the  city  at  2  and  4\  o'clock. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  KRANKFOR1),  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  anil  Superintendent, — J08HDA  II.  WORTHING 
TON,  U.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Hoard  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market.  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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From  the  London  Quarterly 

Eastern  Archipelago. 

(Continued  from  page  324.)  , 

In  commercial  importance,  although  not  in  size 
he  island  of  Java  ranks  first  in  the  Oriental 
rch  ipelago.    The  country  to  which  it  bears  the 
aearest  resemblance  in  beauty  of  aspect  is  perhaps 
Italy,  and  it  must  always  possess  an  interest  for 
]  England,  as  she  ruled  it  for  six  years.    It  received 
"rom  her  an  improved  revenue  system  ;  and  an  im- 
j  pulse  was  communicated  to  industry,  which  was 
4  aeginning  to  produce  great  results,  when,  by  the 
j  arrangements  of  the  peace  of  1815,  the  island  was 
restored  to  Holland.    The  name  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  its  Governor,  is  still  pronounced  with  rev- 
erence in  Java  by  many  who  knew  him  in  their 
youth.    The  area  of  Java  is  rather  less  than  that 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  its  length  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  56  to  136  miles,  therefore  no 
part  of  its  interior  is  very  distant  from  the  sea. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  has 
doubled  itself  in  twenty  years.    It  is  irregularly 
distributed,  and  more  than  half  of  the  cultivable 
surface  is  uninhabited.    The  faith  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple is  now  Mahomedan. 

Java  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  are  nearest  to  its  southern 
shore.  The  island  is  probably  of  volcanic  origin, 
the  great  Asiatic  chain  which  extends  down  the 
Malay  Peninsula  terminating  there.  It  possesses, 
like  other  volcanic  countries,  neither  iron  nor  gold. 
The  fertility  of  its  soil  is  extraordinary  :  the  island 
is  therefore  eminently  an  agricultural  one.  The 
heat  of  the  coasts  is  great,  but  frost  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  mountains.  The  capital  is  unfavoura- 
bly situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pestilential  swamp ; 
but  the  mortality,  which  is  inevitable  from  its  posi- 
tion, is  probably  compensated,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Dutch  Government,  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
approach  and  by  its  security.  The  flora  of  Java 
is  varied  and  magnificent ;  but  as  few  of  the 
plants  are  deciduous,  the  country  presents  always 
nearly  the  same  appearance,  being  clothed  with 
a  brilliant  and  unchanging  verdure.  The  vegeta- 
tion struck  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  when  he  first 
visited  the  island  as  '  fearful.'  Mountains  1  0,000 
feet  high  are  cultivated  half  way  to  their  sum- 
mits. On  the  coasts  palms  and  bananas  con- 
ceal the  marches  and  jungles  from  which  they 


spring.  Rising  gradually,  the  country  then  as- 
sumes a  more  varied  surface,  and  at  the  height  of 
1000  feet,  ferns  preponderate  with  a  thick  growth 
of  bamboo.  To  these  succeed  forests  of  tall  and 
spreading  fig-trees;  ferns  then  increase  in  size; 
orchideous  plants  of  rare  beauty  are  intermingled 
with  the  exuberant  vegetation,  and  fig-trees  are 
succeeded  by  the  oak  and  the  laurel.  In  the  re- 
gion above,  the  trees  are  dwarfed,  their  tropical 
character  disappears,  and  heaths  and  coniferse, 
with  cryptogamous  plants,  abound.  The  ferns  then 
become  diminutive,  and  mosses  and  lichens  denote 
an  almost  alpine  temperature.  With  a  range  of 
climate  between  the  tropical  and  the  temperate 
zones,  Java  produces  all  the  fruits  and  cereals  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  vegetable  wealth  of  the 
island  is  therefore  immense.  Six  zones  exist,  each 
of  which  yields  in  rich  abundance  its  peculiar  pro- 
ductions. Rice,  maize,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  pepper,  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit, 
sago,  wheat,  the  potato,  and  almost  every  other 
European  vegetable  thrive  luxuriantly.  Fruits  of 
exquisite  flavour  abound,  and  flowers  of  unima- 
ginable beauty  load  the  atmosphere  with  perfumes. 

'  Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  arc  found, 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  zones  appear,  . 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year  ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  lives  that  blossom  but  to  die  ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil  ; 
While  sea-borne  gales  their  gentle  wings  expand, 
To  scatter  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land.' 

The  Dutch  first  formed  a  settlement  in  Java 
in  1611.  The  progress  of  their  ascendency  has 
resembled  that  of  other  nations  placed  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  European  influence  was  at 
first  opposed,  then  gradually  and  firmly  established, 
and  native  kingdoms  were  ultimately  converted 
into  subordinate  and  dependent  states.  The  na- 
tive government  was  an  hereditary  despotism,  and 
the  sovereign  was  addressed  in  the  highest  style  of 
Oriental  flattery.  He  became,  under  the  rule  of 
the  old  Netherlands  East  India  Company,  as  mere 
a  shadow  of  royalty  as  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
court  of  the  nominal  prince  was  permitted  to  retain 
its  national  customs;  and  the  royal  palace,  although 
lying  immediately  under  the  guns  of  a  small  Dutch 
fort,  was  denominated  the  habitation  of  the  Sun. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  were  for  two  hundred 
years  administered  by  a  company  of  merchants, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  States-General.  There 
was  therefore  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  in 
their  constitution  and  privileges. 

When  Holland  succumbed  to  the  yoke  of  revo- 
lutionary France,  Java  necessarily  fell  with  it. 
Napoleon  probably  attached  little  value  to  the  ac- 
quisition, regarding  it  at  first  only  as  a  dilapidated 
possession  of  an  old  spendthrift  corporation.  In 
one  point  of  view,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  of 
great  importance.  It  might  be  made  a  base  of 
operations  for  his  meditated  conquest  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  east.  These  intentions  were 
anticipated  by  the  capture  of  the  island  in  1811, 
and  Java,  for  two  hundred  years  the  seat  of  Dutch 


empire  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  became  a  British 
dependency. 

The  Dutch  shook  off  the  French  yoke,  and 
became  again  a  nation.  The  Netherlands  were 
reconstituted  as  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  London  in  1814,  all  the  transmarine 
possessions  of  Holland  which  had  been  captured  by 
England  were  restored,  except  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Holland,  as  a  state  of  any  European  conse- 
quence, now  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  its 
empire  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  system 
on  which  it  relies  for  augmenting  its  revenue  has 
been  very  carefully  described  in  the  work  of  — 
Money.  It  certainly  presents  a  remarkable  pic- 
ture of  successful  administration,  wherein  the  Dutch 
Government  fills  the  several  characters  of  a  land- 
owner, cultivator,  trader,  and  ruler.  By  means  of 
those  offices  combined  it  has  made  Java  the  chief 
source  of  the  present  financial  prosperity  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  has  derived  from  it  the  means 
for  paying  off  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt, 
providing  compensation  to  the  holders  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  expending  ten  millions  of 
florins  annually  upon  railroads.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Java  to  its  old  masters,  trade  had  flowed 
into  new  channels,  aod  the  land-tax  was  the  only 
existing  substitute  for  the  old  Dutch  monopolies. 
The  government  is  considered  the  supreme  lord 
and  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  ancient 
rent  of  land  was  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  labour  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  A 
system  denominated  the  culture  system  was  intro- 
duced in  1830.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
return  to  the  old  plan  of  forced  deliveries  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  combined  with  compulsory  la- 
bour. Under  this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the 
land-tax  is  remitted,  and  some  of  the  best  land, 
together  with  the  labour  of  its  peasantry,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  cultivation  of  produce  deemed 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  European  market.  The 
profits  are  divided  between  the  grower,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  government.  Into  the  compli- 
cated details  of  this  system,  it  is  impossible  here 
to  enter.  It  rests  upon  the  supposed  sovereign 
right  of  disposing  of  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and 
upon  their  obligation  to  cede  one- fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  occupied  land  to  the  government. 
The  labour  of  the  people,  although  compulsory,  is 
not,  however,  entirely  without  remuneration.  Su- 
gar, indigo,  cochineal,  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  cinna- 
mon and  pepper,  are  raised  by  native  labour,  with 
or  without  the  intervention  of  a  European  con- 
tractor. The  government  thus  receives  from  the 
crown-lands  from  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of  coffee, 
with  large  quantities  of  other  valuable  produce; 
the  whole  of  which  is  consigned  to  Holland  for 
sale. 

The  financial  result  of  this  system  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  gross  revenue  from  Java  has  risen  from  a  for- 
mer average  of 24,000,000  of  florins  to  1 15,000,000. 
In  1859  it  amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000/.  ster- 
ling, and  has  been  and  is  still  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  sum  annually  expended  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  works  of  reproductive  industry  avera- 
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ges  about  2,000,000/.,  and  is  analogous  to  the  ju- 
dicious outlay  of  a  landlord  upon  his  estates. 
Whether  this  mode  of  '  managing  a  colony'  is  con- 
sistent with  the  higher  functions  of  government 
may  be  questioned,  although  the  material  interests 
of  the  people  have  been  considerably  benefitted  by 
it.  The  government  believes  that  Java  presents  a 
field  of  almost  indefinite  financial  prosperity,  and 
is  destined  to  restore  to  an  old  and  decayed  state 
a  portion  of  its  former  commercial  and  political  great- 
ness. But  although  it  may  have  conferred  present 
prosperity  on  Java,  and  so  far  benefitted  its  people, 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  Dutch  Government  is  not 
to  elevate  the  native  race,  but  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  moral  and  intellectual  bondage  as  a  cheap 
and  easy  method  of  maintaining  its  supremacy. 

Java  is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands  in  India.  Private  trade  between  Hol- 
land and  Java  is  now  unrestricted.  The  Nether- 
lands Trading  Company  is  employed  only  as  the 
agent  of  government,  and  possesses  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  carrying  the  produce  of  the  crown- 
lands  to  Europe.  The  merely  mercantile  aspect 
in  which  alone  Holland  regards  her  fine  depen- 
dency is  certainly  not  consistent  with  our  notions 
of  government ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
if  the  State  were  to  give  up  to  private  industry  the 
vast  estate  which  it  now  manages  with  so  much 
skill  and  success,  and  apply  itself  to  its  more  leg- 
itimate functions,  even  the  financial  success  would 
not  ultimately  be  as  great  as  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  realized  by  an  opposite  system. 

The  Dutch  administration  of  Java  has  its  fa- 
vourable aspects  ;  but  to  make  a  distaut  people  a 
source  of  mercantile  profit  by  a  system  of  forced 
labour  and  a  studied  disregard  of  their  moral  in- 
terests, is  but  a  modification  of  slavery  and  a  per- 
sistence in  the  nineteenth  century  in  that  exploded 
system  which  valued  colonies  only  as  subservient 
to  the  commercial  aggrandisement  of  nations.  The 
government  of  Java  is  carried  on  by  native  chiefs, 
termed  Regents;  but  European  officers,  denomi- 
nated Residents,  have  a  controlling  authority,  and 
constitute,  in  effect,  so  many  local  centres  of  ad- 
ministration. The  native  aristocracy  has  thus 
been  transformed  into  the  salaried  officers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  system  is  said  to  give  satisfaction ; 
the  allowances  of  the  native  rulers  being  higher 
than  those  of  the  European  residents. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  Youthful  Piety." 

Daniel  B owl y,  Jr. 

(Concluded  from  page  32C.) 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  Be  religious,  and  then 
you  will  have  our  Saviour's  arm  to  lean  upon.  Oh  ! 
he  is  a  merciful  Saviour  !  I  have  found  him  such; 
an  easy  Master,  a  kind  Friend.  Ah!  how  I  re- 
gret that  I  neglected  serving  him  for  some  years. 
Think  what  a  superior  education  we  have  had,  to 
most;  what  a  nice  institution  is  ours — the  peculiar 
institution  of  God,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  to  die 
away,  although  some  of  our  society  have  goue  from 
it,  for  whom  I  am  sorry." 

"I  believe  great  advantage  may  arise  from  fre- 
quently comparing  time  with  eternity ;  an  awful 
eternity  !  Lt  appears  to  me  exceedingly  awful ! 
Heaven  and  hell  arc  placed  before  us.  We  have 
our  choice;  and  we  know  what  wretches  hell  is 
composed  of — foul  minds,  full  of  remorse  forever, 
for  their  worm  never  dieth.  Ou  the  other  hand,  in 
heaven  there  is  great  harmony.  Oh!  I  have  had 
beautiful  prospects !  I  have  seen  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  Bpiritfl  of  good  men 
But  how  is  it  ?  We  arc  ashamed  of  not  comply- 
ing with  man,  and  not  ashamed  of  doing  so  to 
God.    We  can  apologize  to  men,  and  say  wc  are 


sorry  we  did  not  do  so  or  so,  and  we  can  directly 
commit  neglect  before  God,  and  feel  no  sorrow  for 
it.  Oh  :  what  mercy  there  is!  In  great  wisdom  and 
unspeakable  kindness  is  the  good  Mediator  given,  to 
reconcile  us  and  work  redemption  in  us.  Do  not 
let  us  fear  man  ;  what  is  he?  Look  upon  me  and 
see  a  poor  weak  thing  that  can  hardly  speak." 

After  this  he  was  much  exhausted,  and  desiring 
to  be  put  to  bed,  uttered  the  following  short  ejacu- 
lation :  "  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  be  thou  pleased 
to  look  down  upon,  and  be  with  us."  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  got  to  bed,  and  for  some  hours  his 
symptoms  seemed  to  threater  dissolution,  but  after 
having  slept  some  time  he  revived. 

Cautioning  some  of  his  friends  to  beware  of  the 
incumbrances  and  fatigues  of  business,  he  observed. 
"  It  will  not  do  for  those  who  have  been  all  the 
week  in  the  hurry  of  business,  to  go  to  meeting  and 
appear  before  the  Lord  in  form  only.  A  man 
whose  time  is  wholly  engrossed  in  business  in  com- 
mon, [although]  he  goes  to  meeting  pretty  con- 
stantly, and  sits  there  two  hours,  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  his  thoughts  will  be  engaged  on  that  which 
takes  up  the  greater  part  of  his  time;  and  if 
it  be  so,  it  is  great  mockery  of  God.  Neither  will 
it  do  to  go  in  an  outward  show  of  dress  and  ad- 
dress, if  not  true  worshippers  of  the  Lord  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  They  must  daily  give  up  their  minds 
to  him  ;  daily  retire  to  worship  him.  I  know  a 
man  ought  to  provide  for  his  family,  and  carry  on 
a  proper  business,  which  I  believe  to  be  right,  but 
it  should  by  no  means  be  the  first  object,  for  riches 
will  be  nothing  in  the  end.  What  would  I  give 
now  for  all  the  world  ?    Nothing  at  all." 

The  12th  of  the  Eighth  month  he  said  to  one 
of  his  sisters,  "  How  many  times  have  I  been  pre- 
served from  death  !  times  more  than  I  can  remem- 
ber. Ah  !  how  often,  sister,  have  some  of  us  been 
raised,  as  it  were,  from  death.  We  should  often 
think  of  it,  and  how  we  have  answered  the  kind 
intention,  lt  may  not  be  so  again.  The  next  may 
be  the  last  time.  Then  do  let  us  begin  to  prepare 
and  do  everything  that  is  required  of  us.  I  believe 
plainness  of  dress  is.  We  are  indeed  a  chosen 
people,  and  what  may  not  be  wrong  in  others  is 
so  in  us.  Plainness  of  dress  is  an  hedge  about  us. 
The  world  is  not  then  seeking  our  company.  Do 
remember  what  our  Saviour  said,  '  Whosoever  de- 
nieth  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  "  After  this  he  im- 
pressively said,  "  The  enemy  is  still  very  busy  with 
his  insinuations,  and  would  persuade  me  that  all  is 
done,  and  so  lead  to  neglect,  but  I  must  watch  and 
pray  to  the  end,  and  be  very  earnest  with  the  Al- 
mighty to  continue  his  favours  and  that  he  will 
support  me  through  all." 

He  was  preserved  in  a  state  of  humble,  patient 
waiting,  and  expressed  but  little  for  some  days,  but 
the  sweetness  and  solidity  of  his  deportment  evinced 
that  his  spirit  was  centred  to  the  source  of  Divine 
ife.  On  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  he  remarked,  "The 
state  I  expect  to  enter  is  that  of  calmness  and  peace, 
divine  peace  ;  the  purest  spirituality.  I  hope  to 
live  in  the  presence  of  God  and  to  feel  constant 
support  from  him,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know  more." 
The  following  day  he  was  very  weak,  and  left  his 
chamber  with  reluctance.  Soon  after,  he  was 
seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  coughing,  tha 
hour  of  his  dissolution  seemed  near  at  hand.  In 
a  short  respite  from  the  paroxysms,  he  trium- 
phantly said.  "  I  am  happy — I  am  happy — If 
I  never  speak  more,  give  my  dear  love  in  Christ 
Jesus  to  all  my  friends."  After  getting  into  bed 
he  remarked,  "  but  I  have  full  faith  in  my  founda- 
tion. 

At  another  time, 


all  good  minds  desire  to  enter  into."  In  the  even«i 
ing,  some  one  remarking  how  hard  it  rained,  he 
said,  "  I  like  to  hear  it — the  sound  of  it  is  solemnl 
— it  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty.  The  withdraw-! 
ing  of  the  sun,  and  darkness,  is  like  what  goo<I 
souls  experience  in  the  work  of  redemption,  when; 
Divine  light  is  withdrawn  from  them.  In  these] 
seasons,  what  strange  ideas  is  the  mind  tried  with] 
such  as  are  very  apt  to  cast  down  the  timid — but} 
there  is  a  sweet  support  sustains,  though  at  sucbj 
times  not  sensibly  felt."  On  the  3rd,  he  seemed! 
anxious  to  be  gone,  and  prayed  thus:  "O  Lord? 
God  Almighty  !  have  pity  upon  me.  It,  was  thou 
who  created  both  soul  and  body."  Some  time 
after,  he  said  to  a  near  friend,  "  I  believe  the  ene- 
my has  now  almost  done  with  me." 

On  the  4th  he  was  very  weak,  but  calm  and' 
composed,  remarking  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  bade  his  Friends  fare* 
well.  About  twelve  o'clock  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  two  cousins  who  waited  on  him,  and  hia 
voice  became  so  weak  that  little  he  said  could  be 
heard  :  the  last  sentence  which  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood, proved  as  a  seal  to  the  foregoing  truths,1! 
viz.  "  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  say  that  I  have 
been  washed  in  Jordan."  He  put  off  mortality 
in  the  manner  for  which  he  had  often  prayed, 
without  a  groan  or  even  a  sigh,  aged  twenty-five 
years  and  eight  months. 
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A  Natural  Curiosity. — A  singular  instance  of 
the  foresight  of  a  field-mouse  has  just  been  brought 
under  our  cognizance.  A  person  clearing  the  gar- 
den ground  of  Thomas  Thomson,  Dalkeith,  Scot- 
land, came  upon  a  growing  turnip,  which  he  pulled 
up  by  the  root.  Guess  his  astonishment,  when  he 
found  that  the  turnip  was  completely  hollowed  out, 
as  neatly  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  chisel  of  a 
carpenter,  and  the  interior  filled  with  large  garden 
beans.  The  work,  from  the  size  of  the  hole  whence 
the  inside  of  the  turnip  had  been  extracted,  was 
manifestly  that  of  a  mouse,  and  the  object,  no 
doubt,  of  filling  the  interior  with  beans,  was  to 
provide  against  hunger  in  the  barren  winter  wea- 
ther. Near  the  place  where  the  turnip  was  growing, 
there  were  several  stalks  of  beans,  upon  which 
some  pods  had  been  left,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  cute  mouse  had  helped  itself  to  these.  We 
counted  the  beans  in  the  turnip — a  small  one — 
and  found  that  they  amounted  to  no  less  than  six 
dozen  and  two. — Scottish  Farmer. 
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From  "  Silliman's  Journal." 

Colorado  Rher  of  the  West. 

(Continued  from  page  327.) 

"  There  was  no  appropriation  that  would  enable 
the  War  Department  to  accomplish  this  service 
until  the  summer  of  1857,  when  the  present  Se- 
cretary of  War,  having  the  disposition  of  a  certain 
amount  to  be  expended  in  field  examinations,  set 
apart  a  portion  of  it  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Colorado,  and  directed  me  to  organize  an  expedi- 
tion for  that  object. 

To  ascertain  how  far  the  river  was  llavigable  for 
steamboats  being  the  point  of  primary  importance, 
it  was  necessary  first  to  make  provision  for  this 
portion  of  the  work.  The  company  employed  in 
carrying  freight  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  to  Fort 
Yuma  were  uuable  to  spare  a  boat  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition,  excepting  for  a  compensation  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  appropriation.  A  boat  of 
suitable  construction  had,  therefore,  to  be  built  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  transported  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 


order  that  the  survey  should  be  made  at  the  worst 
I  believe  my  dear  Saviour  is  and  lowest  stage  of  the  water,  I  had  been  directed 
ready  to  receive  me  into  purity,  and  that  is  what  |  to  commence  operations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colo- 
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]|  |)  ;do  on  the  first  of  December.  This  left  little 
lem  me  for  preparation,  considering  that  it  was  ne- 
lia,  :ssary  to  build  a  steamer  and  carry  the  parts  to  so 
goo|  :eat  a  distance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  I  ordered  of  Reaney, 
eafie  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  an  iron  steamer, 
fly  feet  long,  to  be  built  in  sections,  and  the  parts 
»  be  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  transported 
y  railroad,  as  the  shortness  of  time  required  that 
should  be  sent  to  California,  via  the  isthmus  of 
anama.  About  the  middle  of  August  the  boat 
as  finished,  tried  upon  the  Delaware,  and  found 
itisfaetory,  subject  to  a  few  alterations  only.  It 
as  then  taken  apart,  sent  to  New  York,  and 
lipped  on  board  of  the  California  steamer  which 
liled  on  the  20th  of  August  for  Aspin wall.  A. 
.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  engaged  to 
ccompany  the  expedition  as  steamboat  engineer, 
rent  out  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

The  transportation  of  the  steamer  was,  to  the 
arties  concerned,  a  source  of  more  trouble  than 
rofit,  but  the  kind  offices  of  the  agents  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  captains 
if  the  steamships  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oasts,  united  to  the  careful  supervision  of  Carroll, 
I  jnabled  the  awkward  mass  of  freight  to  reach  San 
r!  f  rancisco  in  safety  by  the  first  of  October. 
I  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  was  appointed  physician  to 
jhe  expedition,  and  also  to  take  charge  of  the 
.  latural  history  department.    This  gentleman  had 
"  previously  made  extensive  geological  surveys  in 
|  California  and  Oregon  while  attached  to  the  party  of 
Lieutenant  Williamson,  topographical  engineers,  in 
j  tharge  of  the  Pacific  railroad  surveys  in  those  re- 
]  rions." 

I  The  Journal  of  Lieut.  Ives  is  full  of  interesting 
\  descriptions  of  incidents  of  the  trip,  accounts  of 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  scarcely  known  prior 
'  to  his  visit,  as  the  Moquis,  Mojavcs,  &c.  An  im- 
portant hydrographic  report  of  14  pages  13  also 
Appended.  We  have  room  only  for  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  that  remarkable  passage  in  nature,  the 
Black  Canon,  given  on  pages  85,  86,  and  87. 

"  Camp  59,  head  of  Black  Canon,  March  10. 
| — The  skiff  having  been  put  in  tolerable  order,  a 
bucket  full  of  corn  and  beans,  three  pairs  of  blank- 
ets, a  compass,  and  a  sextant,  and  a  chronometer 
were  stowed  away  in  it,  and  a  little  before  sunrise 
the  captain,  mate,  and  myself  commenced  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  canon.  My  companions  each  pul- 
led a  pair  of  sculls,  and  with  considerable  vigour; 
but  as  the  current  has  a  flow  of  three  miles  an 
hour  we  could  not  make  rapid  progress.  We  had 
proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  miie,  and  had  just  rounded 
the  first  bend,  when  one  of  the  sculls  snapped,  re- 
ducing by  half  our  motive  power.  There  was, 
fortunately,  a  current  of  air  drawing  in  the  right 
direction  through  the  narrow  gorge,  and,  with  the 
odd  scull  and  a  blanket,  an  apology  for  a  sail  was 
rigged,  which,  at  intervals,  rendered  great  assist- 
ance. 

In  a  few  minutes,  having  passed  what  may  be  cal- 
led the  outworks  of  the  range,  we  fairly  entered 
its  gigantic  precints,  and  commenced  to  thread  the 
mazes  of  a  canon,  far  exceeding  in  vastness  any 
that  had  been  yet  traversed.  The  walls  were 
perpendicular,  and  more  than  double  the  height 
i  of  those  in  the  Mojave  mountains,  rising  in 
many  places,  sheer  from  the  water,  for  over  a 
thousand  feet.  The  naked  rocks  presented,  in  lieu 
of  the  brilliant  tints  that  had  illuminated  the  sides 
of  the  lower  passes,  a  uniform  sombre  hue,  that 
added  much  to  the  solemn  and  impressive  sublimity 
of  the  place.  The  river  was  narrow  and  devious, 
and  each  turn  disclosed  new  combinations  of  co- 
losial  and  fantastic  forms,  dimly  seen  in  the  dizzy 
heights  overhead,  or  through  the  sunless  depths  of 


the  vista  beyond.  With  every  mile  the  view  be- 
came more  picturesque  and  imposing,  exhibiting 
the  same  romantic  effects  and  varied  transforma- 
tions that  were  displayed  in  the  Mojave  canon,  but 
on  an  enlarged  and  grander  scale. 

Rapids  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  at 
every  one  we  were  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  skiff 
and  haul  it  over.  Eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canon,  a  loud  sullen  roaring  betokened  that 
something  unusual  was  ahead,  and  a  rapid  ap- 
peared which  was  undoubtedly  the  same  that  had 
been  described  by  Ireteba.  Masses  of  rock  filled 
up  the  sides  of  the  channel.  In  the  centre,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapid,  and  rising  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  was  a  pyramidal  rock, 
against  which  the  billows  dashed  as  they  plunged 
down  from  above,  and  glanced  upwards  like  a 
water  spout. 

The  torrent  was  swifter  than  at  any  place  below, 
but  a  steamboat,  entirely  emptied  of  its  cargo, 
which  could  be  deposited  upon  the  rocks  alongside  of 
the  rapid,  could,  if  provided  with  long  and  stout  lines, 
be  hauled  up.  During  a  higher  stage  of  the  river 
the  difficulty  of  the  place  would  be  much  dimin- 
ished. With  our  nearly  worn  out  ropes  it  would 
be  very  hazardous  to  attempt  the  ascent. 

Several  rapids  followed  at  short  distances,  all 
of  which  would  be  troublesome  to  pass  at  the  pre- 
sent depth  of  water.  The  constant  getting  out  of 
the  boat,  and  the  labour  of  dragging  it  through 
these  difficult  places,  made  our  progress  for  some 
miles  exceedingly  tedious  and  fatiguing.  As  sun- 
set was  approaching  we  came  to  a  nook  in  the  side 
of  the  canon,  four  miles  above  the  roaring  rapid, 
where  a  patch  of  gravel  and  a  few  pieces  of  drift 
wood,  lodged  upon  the  rocks,  offered  a  tolerable 
camping  place,  and  we  hauled  the  skiff  upon  the 
shingle  and  stopped  for  the  night.  There  was  no 
need  of  keeping  a  watch,  with  two  grim  lines  of  sen- 
tinels, a  thousand  feet  high,  guarding  the  camp. 
Even  though  we  could  have  been  seen  from  the 
verge  of  the  cliff  above,  our  position  was  totally 
inaccessible. 

Darkness  supervened  with  surprising  sudden- 
ness. Pall  after  pall  of  shade  fell,  as  it  were  in 
clouds,  upon  the  deep  recesses  about  us.  The  line 
of  light,  through  the  opening  above,  at  last  became 
blurred  and  indistinct,  and  save  the  dull  red  glare 
of  the  camp-fire,  all  was  enveloped  in  a  murky 
gloom.  Soon  the  narrow  belt  again  brightened,  as 
l he  rays  of  the  moon  reached  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  Gazing  far  upward  upon  the  edges  of 
the  overhanging  walls  we  witnessed  the  gradual  il- 
lumination. A  few  isolated  turrets  and  pinnacles 
first  appeared  in  strong  relief  upon  the  blue  band 
of  the  heavens.  As  the  silvery  light  descended, 
and  fell  upon  the  opposite  crest  of  the  abyss,  strange 
and  uncouth  shapes  seemed  to  start  out,  all  spark- 
ling and  blinking  in  the  light,  and  to  be  peering 
over  at  us  as  we  lay  watching  them  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  profound  chasm.  The  contrast  between 
the  vivid  glow  above,  and  the  black  obscurity  be- 
neath formed  one  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the 
singular  picture.  Of  the  subsequent  appearance 
of  things,  when  the  moon  rose  higher,  I  do  not 
think  any  oue  of  our  weary  party  took  particular 
notice. 

This  morning,  as  soon  as  the  light  permitted,  we 
were  again  upon  the  way.  The  ascent  of  the  river 
was  attended  with  as  much  labour  as  it  had  been 
the  day  before  ;  for  though  none  of  the  rapids 
were  of  so  violent  a  character,  they  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  The  wind  still  held  to  the  south, 
and  the  blanket  sail  was  again  set  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  canon  continued  increasing  in  size  and 
magnificence.    No  description  cau  convey  an  idea 


of  the  varied  and  majestic  grandeur  of  this  peer- 
less water-way.  Wherever  the  river  makes  a  turn 
the  entire  panorama  changes,  and  oue  startling 
novelty  after  another  appears  and  disappears  with 
bewildering  rapidity.  Stately  facades,  august  ca- 
thedrals, amphitheatres,  rotundas,  castellated  walls, 
and  rows  of  time-stained  ruins,  surmounted  by 
every  form  of  tower,  minaret,  dome,  and  spire, 
have  been  moulded  from  the  Cyclopean  masses  of 
rock  that  form  the  mighty  defile.  The  solitude, 
the  stillness,  the  subdued  light,  and  the  vastness  of 
every  surrounding  object,  produce  an  impression 
of  awe  that  ultimately  becomes  almost  painful. 
As  hour  after  hour  passed  we  began  to  look  anx- 
iously ahead  for  some  sign  of  an  outlet  from  the 
range,  but  the  declining  day  brought  only  fresh 
piles  of  mountains,  higher  apparently,  than  any 
before  seen.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to  pass 
another  night  in  the  canon,  and  were  searching  for 
a  spot  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  resting  place, 
when  we  came  into  a  narrow  passage,  between  two 
mammoth  peaks,  that  seemed  to  be  nodding  to 
each  other  across  the  stream,  and  unexpectedly 
found,  at  the  upper  end,  the  termination  of  the 
Black  canon. 

Low  hills  of  gravel  intercepted  the  view,  and 
prevented  us  from  seeing  far  into  the  unknown  re- 
gion beyond.  A  mile  above  the  canon  the  river 
swept  the  base  of  a  high  hill,  with  salient  angles, 
like  the  bastions  of  a  fort.  At  the  base  was  a  lit- 
tle ravine,  which  offered  a  camping  place  that 
would  be  sheltered  from  observation,  and  we  drew 
the  skiff  out  of  the  water,  determining  not  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  until  to-morrow.  Leaving  the 
mate  to  take  charge  of  the  boat,  the  captain  and 
myself  ascended  the  hill  which  is  over  a  thousand 
feet  high.  A  scene  of  barren  and  desolate  con- 
fusion was  spread  before  us.  We  seemed  to  have 
reached  thefocusor  culminating  pointof  the  volcanic 
disturbances  that  have  left  their  traces  over  the 
whole  region  south.  In  almost  every  direction 
were  hills  and  mountains  heaped  together  without 
any  apparent  system  or  order.  A  small  open  area 
intervened  between  camp  and  a  range  to  the  north, 
and  we  could  trace  the  course  of  the  river  as  it 
wound  towards  the  east,  forming  the  Great  Bend. 
In  the  direction  of  the  Mormon  road  to  Utah,  which 
is  but  twenty  miles  distant,  the  country  looked 
less  broken,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  opening  a  wagon  communication 
between  the  road  and  the  river.  We  tried  to  dis- 
cover the  valley  of  the  Virgin,  but  could  see  no 
indication  of  any  stream  coming  in  from  the  north- 
west. The  view  in  that  direction  was  partially 
obstructed  by  another  summit  of  Fortification  rock. 

Not  a  trace  of  vegetation  could  be  discovered, 
but  the  glaring  monotony  of  the  rocks  was  some- 
what relieved  by  grotesque  and  fanciful  varieties  of 
colouring.  The  great  towers  that  formed  the  northern 
gateway  of  the  canon  were  striped  with  crimson 
and  yellow  bands  ;  the  gravel  bluffs  bordering  the 
river  exhibited  brilliant  alternations  of  the  same 
hues,  and  not  far  to  the  east  mingled  with  the 
gray  summits,  were  two  or  three  hills,  altogether 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  that  imparted  a  purely 
ghastly  air  to  the  scene." 

(To  be  concluded.} 


A  Useful  Dog.  Schenck,  at  the  Farms,  has 

a  dog  which  goes  out  near  the  railroad  track  every 
night,  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  time  for  the  cars, 
and  waits  until  they  pass,  then  picks  up  the  paper 
which  is  thrown  off  by  the  expressman,  and  carries 
it  to  his  master.  He  is  always  on  hand  at  the 
regular  time,  and  never  fails  to  bring  the  paper 
when  it  is  there.  Monday  night  he  came  back 
without  it,  and  so  confident  was  Schenck  that 
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it  bad  not  been  thrown  off,  that  be  walked  to  Rock- 
port,  and  tbere  learned  that  another  person  had 
been  on  the  route  that  day,  instead  of  the  regular 
expressman,  and  had  forgotten  to  throw  it  off. 
This  same  dog  used  to  get  the  paper  by  the  stage 
coach,  before  the  cars  commenced  running,  and 
never  missed  being  at  bis  post  when  the  stage  came 
along. — Cafe  Ann  Advertiser. 


For  "  The  Frieud." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ELIZABETH  LEVIS. 

Elizabeth  Reed  was  born  about  the  year  1694. 
We  have  no  account  of  her  very  early  life  or  the  in- 
struction then  given  her.  Whatever  the  religious 
instruction  she  may  have  received  from  her  earthly 
parents,  it  is  evident  that  she  was  largely  cared 
for  in  this  respect  by  her  Heavenly  Father,  who, 
through  the  visitations  of  his  grace,  opened  her  un- 
derstanding into  the  mysteries  of  his  Heavenly 
Kingdom.  She  was  at  the  time  of  her  coming  to 
maturity,  a  member  of  Kennett  Meeting,  in  Ches- 
ter County,  where  in  the  Tenib  month,  1720,  she 
was  married  to  William  Levis,  a  valuable  Friend. 

Soon  after  her  marriage,  she  began  to  be  much 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  in  1734 
was  appointed  an  overseer.  In  the  year  1736,  a 
gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  committed 
to  her,  which  she  exercised  to  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  the  church.  She  was  often  engaged  in 
religious  labours  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  fre- 
quently concerned  in  visits  to  the  families  of  Friends, 
sometimes  to  all  the  members  of  her  monthly 
meeting,  sometimes  to  those  only  who  were  negli- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings.  In 
these  services  she  was  often  joined  witb  her  bus- 
band's  sister,  Elizabeth  Shipley,  who.  as  Elizabeth 
Levis  had  travelled  extensively  with  Jane  Fenn, 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Of  some  of  these 
family  visits  they  could  report,  they  "  found  sat- 
isfaction" in  their  labours,  "  andjencouragement"  to 
pursue  them. 

Elizabeth  Levis  found  her  mind  much  exercised 
on  account  of  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  harvest.  She  saw  so 
much  injury  resulting  from  this  practice,  that  she 
was  constrained  to  open  her  mouth,  and  to  employ 
her  pen  in  opposition  to  its  continuance.  Whilst 
labouring  under  this  concern,  she  asked  her  par- 
ticular friend,  Susanna  Blundel,  what  she  thought 
of  Friends  trading  in  and  using  spirituous  liquors  ? 
Susannasaid  it  had  been  a  burdento  her  many  years. 
She  seemed  much  affected  in  consideration  of  the 
subject,  aud  added  "  what  can  we  women  do?  The 
men  uphold  it."  This  fellow  labourer  of  Elizabeth 
Levis,  died  soon  after,  and  leaving  this  concern  as  a 
heavy  burden  resting  on  her  miud.  When  Eliza- 
beth heard  of  her  death,  she  says,  "  It  took  hold  of 
my  mind  with  sorrow,  at  parting  with  so  near  a 
friend,  and  one  concerned  for  the  honour  of  God. 
While  my  mind  was  thus  affected  concerning  our 
dear  friend,  there  seemed  this  voice  sounded  in  my 
inward  ear,  '  there  is  no  cause  of  sorrow,  she  has 
done  her  day's  work  aud  has  gone  to  rest.'  " 

Elizabeth  Levis,  soon  after  this,  prepared  the 
following  essay.  "  Some  friendly  advice  and  cau 
tions,  recommended  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  professors  of  the  holy  Truth." 

"  Lear  Friends,  brethren  and  sisters : — Feeling 
the  flowing  of  that  love  which  wishes  well  to  the 
whole  family  of  maukind,  with  earnest  desires  that 
all  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and 
be  saved,  I  cannot  well  omit  giving  some  account 
of  the  great  exercise  which  hath  fallen  to  my  lot. 


I  have  been  in  deep  distress  of  mind  for  many 
days,  insomuch  that,  in  the  night  season,  sleep  de- 
parted from  my  eyes,  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
visit  my  soul  in  his  love,  and  bring  me  to  see  the 
cause  of  my  exercises.  I  was  then  made  to  say  in 
the  secret  of  my  heart,  0  Lord,  require  of  me 
what  thou  wilt — I  will  obey  thee  as  thou  art 
pleased  to  enable  me.  As  I  thus  became  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God,  he  in  great  mercy  redeemed  my 
soul. 

''  Dear  Friends,  I  have  never  found  any  other 
way  to  be  favoured  with  true  peace,  than  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  I  can  say,  the 
Lord  never  requires  any  thing  of  his  people,  but 
he  gives  ability  to  perform  it;  '  blessed  be  his  holy 
name  forever.'  He  is  not  a  hard  master,  but  a 
rich  rewarder  of  all  who  faithfully  wait  upon  him 
and  patiently  abide  under  his  refining  hand  in  the 
time  of  trial.  Oh  !  that  the  professors  of  the  ho'y 
Truth  were  willing  to  come  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  that  he,  by  the  fan  of 
his  power  might  separate  the  pure  from  the  im- 
pure ;  not  only  from  those  gross  evils  which  are 
accounted  scandalous  amongst  men,  but  from  every- 
thing which  would  obstruct  the  life  of  Truth  in  the 
heart. 

"  Dear  Friends,  there  are  many  snares  and  hin- 
dering things  in  the  concerns  of  this  world  ;  and 
without  due  watchfulness,  these  will  be  as  the  little 
foxes  that  nip  off  the  tender  buddings  of  truth. 
Sometimes  the  Lord,  by  the  light  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  gives  us  to  see  the  uncertainty  of  temporal 
things,  and  that  our  greatest  concern  ought 
to  be,  the  well-being  of  our  immortal  souls.  If 
we  take  heed  to  the  pure  gift,  the  heart  becomes 
tender,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  want  of  watch- 
fulness, many  overlook  the  visitations,  [of  Grace,] 
and  thus  in  them  the  pure  buddings  of  the  Divine 
life  is  kept  under.  It  is  the  work  of  the  enemy  to 
fascinate  the  mind  with  the  enjoyments  of  this 
world,  by  which  he  has  gained  many  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  true  mourners  in  Sion.  This  comes 
by  neglecting  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  gift  of 
God  in  the  heart,  which  hath  light  and  power  in 
it,  to  enable  us  to  discover  and  avoid  the  snares 
of  the  enemy,  and  also  to  see  how  he  works  to 
captivate  and  enslave  our  minds  with  the  things  of 
this  life,  which  are  so  uncertain  to  us.  Because 
of  these  things,  many  exercised  minds  go  bowed 
down  and  heavily  burdened  on  their  way,  often 
crying  to  the  Lord  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts, 
that  if  consistent  with  his  will,  he  would  work  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  and  arouse  the  careless  ones  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come. 

"  There  is  a  call  in  my  heart  to  you,  my  dear 
Friends  and  fellow  creatures,  that  you  carefully 
mind  the  visitations  of  the  love  of  God  to  your 
souls.  I  warn  the  earthly  minded  that  they  give 
due  beed  to  the  witness  for  God  in  the  heart.  As 
this  pure  gift  is  attended  to,  it  will  remove  the 
clods  of  the  earth,  which  have  too  long  obstructed 
the  growth  of  the  seed  which  God  hath  sown  there. 
For  want  of  this  [attention,]  it  is  to  be  feared  some 
have  become  so  benumbed,  as  to  a  right  sense  of  the 
{jreat  end  of  their  creation,  that  that  which  ou^ht 
to  be  their  chief  concern,  the  promotion  of  the 
honour  of  God  aud  the  welfare  of  their  immortal 
souls,  has  but  little  place  in  their  minds. 

"  it  is  in  tear  and  reverence  that  I  am  thus  con- 
cerned to  express  myself  at  this  time;  aud  in  that 
love  which  wishes  well  to  all  mankind,  I  am  en- 
abled to  bear  the  censure  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
not  seasoned  by  the  virtue  of  Truth.  I  am  con- 
cerned to  call  on  the  professors  of  Truth,  that  we 
may  be  still  and  wait  upon  God,  so  that  by  virtue 
of  the  holy  gift  in  the  heart,  we  may  be  sensible 
what  our  works  are,  and  what  foundation  we  are 


building  upon.  If,  upon  a  narrow  search,  we  fine  arl J 0 
we  are  building  upon  that  foundation,  of  whiclmj' 
our  Blessed  Saviour  spoke  to  Peter, — the  Revela<  5, 
tion  of  the  will  of  God,  on  which  the  Church  ol  it'"'; 
Christ  is  built,  then  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  t( 
our  comfort  and  consolation.  The  Lord  may  trj  if  ^ 
the  faith  of  these,  for  the  fitting  them  for  service  p 
in  his  church,  but  those  who  are  resting  in  a  mere 
profession,  will  certainly  suffer  loss.  My  desire  is,  i| 
that  none  may  slight  the  day  of  their  visitation,  id 
until  it  be  over,  lest  when  too  late,  they  may  have  to1 
to  say,  '  the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended, 
and  we  are  not  saved.'  " 


(To  be  continued..) 
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Subsoil  drainage  has  for  many  years  been  prac- 
tised by  the  best  agriculturists.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced solely  with  the  intent  of  drying  wet  lands; 
and  for  this  purpose  only,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
is  it  still  used  in  the  United  States.  But  other 
benefits  have  been  found  to  follow  the  introduction 
of  this  system.  Rain-water  possesses  fertilizing 
properties.  If  it  can  be  induced  to  filter  through, 
instead  of  running  off  over  the  surface,  as  in  times 
of  heavy  rain,  the  soil  is  proportionally  benefitted 
and  the  surface  waste  checked.  Sub-drainage  pro- 
motes filtration.  Auother  effect,  eminently  service- 
able>  takes  place — the  aeration  of  the  soil.  Cur-*' 
rents  of  air  flow  with  the  currents  of  water  through 
the  drains,  and  the  whole  soil,  above  the  drain-pipes, 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  permeated  with  air. 
In  England,  the  upper  extremity  of  a  line  of  drain- 
age-pipe is  often  brought  to  the  surface  and  left 
open,  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  freely.  So  obvious 
have  been  the  advantages  of  this  aeration  that,  of 
latter  times,  in  some  places,  pipes  have  been  laid 
specially  to  promote  this  subterranean  circulation 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  following  notice  of  this 
system  is  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  Agricultural  Gazette. 

"D.  Hooibrenk,  near  Vienna,  announced,  in 
1859,  a  new  system  of  culture,  stated  to  insure  a 
more  vigorous  growth  than  can  be  induced  by  other 
means.  This  consists  in  placing  in  the  earth,  pipes 
or  air-channels,  pierced  with  holes  which  permit 
the  air  to  penetrate  throughout  the  mass  of  soil 
traversed  by  the  roots.  According  to  the  inven- 
tor of  this  system,  its  advantages  are  numerous 
and  important ;  he  points  out  the  following  : — 

1.  The  strongest  clay  soils,  under  the  influence 
of  curreDts  of  air  transmitted  through  the  pipes,  are 
divided  by  thousands  of  small  fissures  and  thus 
rendered  friable,  so  that  roots  can  easily  penetrate 
them.  The  depth  at  which  the  pipes  should  be 
laid  depends  on  the  nature  and  consistence  of  the 
soil. 

2.  After  the  soil  has  been  Berated  by  means  of 
the  air-pipes,  the  vegetation  of  plants  growing  in 
it  becomes  more  active,  especially  in  the.  case  of 
grain  crops  and  vegetables.  The  rootsfiuding  thesoil 
iu  a  finely  divided  state,  penetrate  deeper  than  usual, 
and  arc  consequently  safe  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  which  take  place  near  the  surface. 

3.  The  looseness  produced  by  the  circulation  of 
air  in  the  soil  causes  a  rapid  absorptiou  of  rain- 
water, and  prevents  caking  of  the  surface.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  long  continued  drought,  the 
roots,  owing  to  the  great  depth  to  which  they  have 
penetrated,  are  not  exposed  to  the  drying  effects  of 
the  external  air,  and  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  moisture  which  they  could  not  do  near  the 
surface. 

4.  The  air-pipes  passing  through  sour  soil  causes 
the  sourness  to  disappear,  so  that  where  only  bad 
herbage  previously  grew,  the  finer  grasses  can  be 
produced.    These  good  effects  are  more  particu- 
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irly  observed  in  swampy  or  marshy  ground  which 
jay  thus  be  chaDged  into  fertile  soil. 

5.  The  soil  being  always  kept  porous  by  the 
irculation  of  the  air,  can  be  more  easily  worked  ; 
nd  from  its  openness  preventing  the  accumulation 
f  water,  cultivation  can  be  commenced  earlier  in 
wing. 

6.  Plants  grown  on  soil  thus  improved  produce 
great  mass  of  roots,  and  consequently  being  very 

troDg,  they  require  more  space.    There  is  there- 
to' ore  no  need  to  sow  so  thickly  as  usual ;  and  hence 
considerable  saving  of  seed  is  effected. 

7.  Manures  are  much  more  energetic  in  their 
jtction  in  soil  which  is  aerated  in  this  way  than  in 
hat  which  has  not  been  so  treated  ;  the  reason  of 
his  being,  according  to  Hooibrenk,  that  the  aerated 
.oil  is  more  uniformly  moist  throughout  its  thick- 
less,  and  that  being  the  case,  the  decomposition  of 
he  fertilizing  substance  is  more  rapid  and  uni- 
orm." 

In  short,  the  inventor  of  this  system  states,  that 
lioi  louble  and  even  triple  the  produce  may  be  obtained 
'rom  land  so  treated.  This  increase  soon  repays 
.he  expense  of  laying  the  air-pipes.  He  also  states 
M  ;hat  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  ripening  of  the 
Tuit  is  greatly  accelerated  and  the  quality  im- 
proved. Such  assertions  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
ceived with  doubt  by  many.  Careful  experiments 
were  therefore  made  to  test  their  truth,  by  Fickt- 
ner  &  Son. 

The  field  in  which  these  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, consists  of  a  bed  of  loam  or  sandy  clay, 
from  13  to  16  inches  deep,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of 
rounded  pebble-stones,  like  those  in  an  adjoining 
brook.  On  the  other  side  of  the  field  is  another 
brook  about  six  and  a  half  feet  lower.  This  dif- 
ference of  level,  taken  in  connection  with  the  stony 
subsoil,  made  it  doubtful  at  first  whether  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  the  air-pipes  would  not  be  owing  to 
the  acting  as  drains  in  carrying  off  surplus  water. 
The  field  contained  more  than  one  and  a  half  acre, 
and  had  been  in  cultivation  since  1852,  but  yielded 
only  indifferent  returns,  at  most,  about  six  for  one 
of  seed.  The  Fichtners  placed  four  air-pipes,  at 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  across  the  field.  Their  in- 
ternal diameter  was  nearly  two  and  a  half  inches. 
The  field  thus  prepared  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  beds  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  air- 

DO  -  _ 

pipes  and  extending  to  the  portion  of  ground  not 
furnished  with  the  apparatus.  Of  the  four  pipes 
first  laid  down,  two  were  joined  by  a  communica- 
tion pipe,  and  the  mouth  of  one  of  them  opened 
into  the  ash  pit  of  a  furnace,  whilst  the  other  ex- 
tremity terminated  in  an  air-tank,  the  sides  of 
which  were  of  masonry.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
furnished  with  air-drainage  was  one  half  acre  and  22 
poles.  The  furnace  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  was  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  atmospheric  air  could 
reach  the  fire  by  passing  through  the  soil.  To 
prove  this,  the  opening  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  pipe  was  completely  closed,  and  also  the 
furnace  and  ash-pit  doors,  in  such  way  that  no  air 
could  reach  the  fire  to  support  combustion  except 
by  passing  through  the  soil,  under  which  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  furnace  was  buried.  The  fire  how- 
ever,  burned  perfectly  well  throughout  the  day. 
To  burn  ten  pounds  of  wood  in  21  hours,  would 
require  8000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  this  would  have 
to  traverse  108,000  pounds  of  soil,  before  it  could 
reach  the  furnace.  A  similar  circulation,  though 
les3  active,  must  take  place  wherever  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
drains  and  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  ob 
servation3  that  have  been  made,  it  ha3  been  found 
that  a  difference  of  this  kind  takes  place  at  least 
once  in  twenty  four  hours.  Mr.  Jaeger  remarks, 
that  wherever  a  furnace  exists,  its  fire  may  be  use- 


fully employed  in  fertilizing,  by  means  of  air-tubes, 
the  adjoining  ground  ;  and  that  gardeners  might 
thus  make  good  use  of  their  hot-house  furnaces  for 
improving  borders  and  other  parts  of  their  gar- 
dens. 

The  advantageous  action  of  the  atmospheric  air 
in  passing  through  the  soil  is  due  to  the  tact  of  its 
losing  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  larger  portion  of  carbonic 
acid.  To  determine  the  changes  effected  in  these 
respects,  the  Fichtners  have  aualysed  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  tubes.  [The  atmospheric  air  con- 
tained 21  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  12.80  of  carbonic 
acid;]  the  air  from  the  tubes  20.08  of  oxygen  and 
35.73  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  produce  of  the  aerated  soil,  even  taking  into 
account  the  effect  due  to  the  working  of  the  soil  in 
laving  the  pipes,  was  considerably  increased  during 
the  first  and  only  year  in  which  the  results  are 
known ;  a  particular  increase  was  observed  in  the 
yield  of  sugar  beet.  On  the  estate  of  Totis,  in 
Hungary,  where  similar  experiments  have  been 
made,  very  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained. 
— Abridged  from  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Paris,  1862. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  these  experiments  in  them- 
selves, prove  little  more  than  the  conviction  which 
exists,  in  the  minds  of  European  cultivators,  of  the 
importance  of  aerating  the  soil.  This  conviction  is 
founded  on  many  years  experience,  derived  from 
the  double  action  of  ordinary  subsoil  drainage; 
which  introduces  atmospheric  air  into  the  soil, 
while  it  is  carrying  water  away.] 

For  "  The  Friend." 
A.  TRIBUTE  TO  DEPARTED  WORTH. 
Thoughts  during  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  1862. 
Once  more  to  the  old  gathering  place  we  come, 

A  band  of  sisters  to  our  solemn  feast; 
Our  swelling  ranks  in  reverent  silence  wait 
No  pleasing  ordinance,  no  rite  of  priest. 

The  church  and  her  best  interests,  are  the  themes, 
That  claim  the  outward  ear,  the  inward  eye 

Of  many  a  bowed  and  suppliant  soul,  is  turned, 
For  holy  help,  to  Him,  who  ruleth  them  on  high. 

The  mothers  of  our  Israel,  in  their  place, 
Give  us  such  counsel  as  pertainetn  most 

To  our  best  interests  ;  but  one  face  is  gone, 

The  dear  familiar  face  of  her  the  loved  and  lost. 

By  the  swift  mandate  of  its  God  recalled, 
The  noble  soul  that  laboured  for  our  weal, 

No  longer  now  for  Zion  pleads  and  prays  ; 
That  voice  in  its  rich  cadences  is  still. 

Hers  was  no  eloquent  and  rounded  phrase ; 

No  flowery  language,  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
But  Truth's  directness,  glistening  many  an  eye 

Stony  and  cold,  with  fresh  unbidden  tear. 

So  forcible,  that  strong  ones  bowed  and  shook 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  her  gospel  hand, 

So  calm  and  deep  and  earnest  in  its  strength, 
Yet  simple,  that  a  child  might  understand. 

And  wielded  by  a  woman's  feeble  arm, 
The  spirit's  sword  cleft  the  abodes  of  sin  ; 

Making  an  opening  for  the  holy  law 

Of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  enter  in. 

To  many  a  darkened,  hapless  couch  of  pain, 
She  was  the  instrument  of  hope  and  peace  ; 

Sent  by  her  Master,  in  His  holy  power 
To  minister  unto  the  mind's  disease. 

And  there  are  those  aroused  to  better  things, 
And  rescued  from  their  course  in  ruin's  way, 

Who,  humbly  waiting  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
Still  live  to  bless  that  favoured  woman's  day. 

While  to  the  timid,  trembling  child  of  hope, 
Longing  for  way-marks  on  the  desert  drear, 

Like  the  fresh  breezes,  from  a  land  of  flowers, 

A  strength  in  weakness,  came  her  words  of  cheer. 


She  asked  no  blessing  from  those  dying  lips, 

She  shrank  from  praise  that  grateful  hearts  bestow, 

But  ever  sought  the  glory  of  her  Lord, 
His  call  to  answer,  and  His  will  to  know. 

So  moved  she  in  her  true  appointed  sphere, 
Erectly  standing,  like  a  tower  of  strength, 

Bearing  her  burdens  patiently  and  well — 
The  angel  of  deliverance  came  at  length. 
******* 

My  mother  !  at  the  right  hand  of  thy  God, 

Dying  with  hallelujahs  to  His  praise, 
The  richest  guerdon  of  thy  labours  won 

Thy  Saviour's  blessing  on  thy  latter  days  ! 

My  mother!  thou  hast  welcomed  to  thy  home 
Of  the  redeemed  in  Christ,  the  honoured  dead, 

My  second  mother;  on  whose  gospel  breast 
I,  child-like,  oft  refreshed  my  fainting  head. 

Aye  more,  she  was  the  first  to  wake  my  soul, 
Prom  its  deep  slumbers,  in  the  courts  of  death, 

Where  in  a  false  and  treacherous  ease  it  lay, 
All  idly  wasting  its  immortal  breath. 

O  mothers  !  in  your  holy  home  of  light, 

Where  not  the  semblance  of  a  shadow  lives, 

My  errors  and  temptations  cause  no  pang, 
And  the  dear  Saviour  grace  sufficient  gives. 

My  heart  rejoices  in  your  high  estate, 

But  mourns  the  loss  of  friends  so  good  and  true  ; 
Its  greenest  memories  of  departed  worth, 

Its  holiest  aspirations  live  with  you. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 


Civilized  man  has  long  since  become,  all  over 
the  world,  a  writing  animal.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Komans  penned  their  ideas  on  tablets  of  wax 
or  brass,  or  else  on  films  prepared  from  the  Egyp- 
tian water- weed  papyrus.  The  Cingalese  of  to- 
day remind  us  of  what  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
did  long  ago — scratching  their  fantastic  but  ele- 
gant characters  on  the  silicious  covering  of  palm 
leaves,  or,  when  more  than  ordinarily  luxurious,  on 
thin  plates  of  metal — silver  or  gold,  for  instance — 
as  many  examples  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  amply  testify.  Now,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  engraved  writing,  as  one  may 
term  it,  must  needs  be  a  tedious  affair.  Having 
once  seen  a  copper  or  steel  plate  engraver  at  work, 
the  reader  will  not  doubt  what  we  say.  Engraved 
writing  might  have  done  very  well  for  a  Roman 
poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  especially  such  a  poet 
as  Horace,  who  advised  candidates  for  poetic  ap- 
probation to  keep  their  manuscripts  seven  years 
before  trying  to  find  a  publisher !  and,  what  is 
more  important  as  regards  the  matter  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  he  enjoined  the  precept  scepe  vertere  sty- 
lum, whilst  composing  the  MS.  Now,  the  expres- 
sion scepe  vertere stylum,  translated,  literally,  means 
to  turn  the  stylus  or  writing  instrument  about  fre- 
quently. Understood  as  Horace  meant  the  sen- 
tence to  be  understood,  it  simply  means  oblitera- 
tion, erasure ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  stylum,  or 
classic  writing-tool,  was  sharp  at  one  end,  and 
armed  with  a  sort  of  cutting  edge  at  the  other. 
If,  then,  what  an  author  had  written  on  wax  or 
metal  chanced  to  dissatisfy  him,  he  had  only  to 
turn  his  stylum  about — vertere  stylum — and  the 
words  might  presently  be  erased  and  obliterated  ; 
whence  also  the  expression  of  tabula  rasa}  a  de- 
leted table  or  writing  surface. 

The  Cingalese  and  some  other  Asiatic  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a  peculiar  sort  of  book- 
binding, one  well  adapted  to  meet  the  case  of  books 
written  by  the  engraved  process.  The  similitude 
of  a  Venetian  blind  will  readily  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  sort  of  bookbinding  to  which  allusion 
is  made.  In  the  British  Museum,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Museum  ol  the  Asiatic  Society, 
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books  of  this  sort  may  be  noted,  the  material  in 
most  cases  being  palm  leaf,  not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, metal.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  do  not 
appear  to  have  adopted  this  style  of  book-binding. 
Tablets  amongst  them  were  usually  reserved  either 
for  first  compositions — just  after  the  fashion  of 
slates  at  the  present  time — or  else,  as  is  our  custom 
at  present,  for  inscriptions  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent, such  as  votive  tablets,  epitaphs,  and  the  like. 
For  book-work,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
either  used  papyrus  rolls,  or  else  sheets  of  vellum; 
as  for  paper,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  China  from  timu  immemorial,  the 
Saracens  are  believed  to  have  first  made  it  known 
in  Europe.  Whether  of  papyrus,  or  vellum,  or 
paper,  the  material  no  longer  lends  itself  to  the 
engraved  style  of  writing  ;  ink  becomes  a  necessity, 
and  black  has  ever  been  recognised  as  the  most 
desirable  colour  for  ink. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  question.  What 
is  the  best  black  material  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture ink — the  best,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  res- 
pect ?  Firstly,  what  black  is  that  which  can  best 
resist  atmospheric  influences,  which  is  most  un- 
congenial to  roguery,  and  which  can  neither  be 
erased  nor  expunged,  nor  chemically  obliterated  1 
Now,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  but  that, 
if  no  other  point  were  arrived  at  than  the  ones 
just  detailed,  carbon  or  charcoal,  in  some  form  or 
other,  would  be  the  most  desirable  thing  out  of 
which  to  make  black  ink.  Indian  ink  is  little  else 
than  finely  powdered  charcoal,  mingled  with  gum  ; 
and  printers'  and  engravers'  ink  each  owes  its 
blackness  to  animal  charcoal,  called  ivory  black, 
mingled  with  thick  oil.  Now,  every  librarian  knows 
that  printers'  ink  is  proof  against  every  chemical 
influence :  acids  will  not  touch  it,  neither  will 
alkalis.  Printed  ink  marks  may  be  erased,  of 
course,  but  that  process  does  not  involve  destruction 
of  ink,  so  much  as  of  paper.  The  stains  of  writing 
ink  may  be  usually  removed  again  and  again,  when 
distributed  over  printed  matter,  leaving  the  latter 
untouched.  If  writing  ink  contain  charcoal  in  any 
form,  this  remark,  however,  does  not  hold  good. 
Public  librarians  know  the  indelible  nature  of  char- 
coal ink  so  well,  that  they  studiously  avoid  it.  The 
ink,  for  example,  supplied  to  readers  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  is  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  its  easy  extraction  by  chemical  means,  if,  as 
often  happens,  a  book  should  get  blotted  ;  hence,  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  for  a  lawyer  to  pen  any 
important  document  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  with  ink  there  supplied. 

Inks,  considered  in  reference  to  the  mere  liquid 
part  of  them,  or  "  vehicle,"  as  chemists  say,  may  be 
divided  into  oil  iuks  and  water  inks.  He  who 
would  like  to  sec  with  his  own  eyes  what  oil  ink 
resembles,  may  study  the  appearance  of  printers 
ink,  or,  failiug  that,  of  ordiuary  black  house-paint 
Ink  of  this  i-ort  works  well  enough  from  the  point  of 
a  brush,  and  it  is  not  very  intractable  when  a  blunt 
pointed  reed  pen  is  in  question ;  but  with  quill  pens 
it  is  very  difficult  to  use,  and  with  metallic  pens 
impossible. 

All  writing  inks  now  used  are  waterinks, because 
of  their  ready  flowing  quality.  As  the  world  grows 
older,  writers  somehow  grow  mere  impetuous 
Fancy  a  Greek  or  Roman  sub-editor  tranquilly  pre 
paring  his  copy  with  oily  ink  and  a  camel's  hair 
bru~h  !  Nevertheless,  had  there  existed  editors 
and  sub-editors  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  they 
would  have  had  to  work  in  that  fashion — if,  indeed, 
the  modern  literary  use  of  paste  and  scissors  had 
not  been  invented,  Herculaneum — that  strange 
witness  which  has  solved  so  many  doubts  be- 
queathed to  us  by  classic  antiquity — Ilerculaneum 
has  settled  affirmatively  whether  the  ancients  used 


oily  writing  iuks.  Out  of  the  subterranean  vaults 
of  that  lava-flooded  city  came  forth  to  light 
one  day,  an  inkstand  having  a  small  quantity  of 
ink  in  it,  which  on  examination  proved  merely  a 
rich  oil  mingled  with  lamp  black.  The  lamp  black 
was  ground  up  with  oil,  as  is  the  custom  now  fol- 
lowed in  making  black  paint;  by  remembering 
which,  one  can  understand  the  meaning  of  Demos- 
thenes when  he  taunts  his  great  rival,  iEschines, 
for  having  been  compelled  in  his  youth,  through 
poverty,  to  sweep  the  school,  sponge  the  benches, 
and  grind  the  ink. 

A  sort  of  reflection  appears  to  be  cast  on  the 
boasted  progress  of  mankind  in  the  operative  arts, 
when  the  fact  is  brought  prominently  before  us, 
that  manuscripts  written  before  the  tenth  century 
have  for  the  most  part  retained  the  original  black- 
ness of  their  ink,  whilst  documents  written  since 
that  period  for  the  most  part  show  indubitable 
signs  of  perishing  or  perishableness,  so  far  as  re- 
"ates  to  their  ink.  Many,  doubtless,  who  peruse 
this  need  not  go  beyond  their  own  family  records 
for  proof  of  that  here  stated.  Many  a  letter  penned 
not  more  than  ten  years  ago  shows  unmistakeable 
signs  of  perishableness  as  to  its  ink.  Why  is  this  ? 
How  comes  it  that  ancient  and  mediaeval  people 
could  manufacture  permanent  inks,  whilst  we,  with 
all  our  boasted  chemical  resources,  so  often  fail  ? 
The  answer  is  plain  enough.  Fast  writing  is  a 
desideratum  as  well  as  permanence  of  writing. 
Now,  fast  writing  involves  easy  flowing,  and  easy 
flowing  demands  a  thin  ink.  Charcoal  may  be 
powdered  very  fine,  and  it  may  be  suspended  for  a 
time  in  gum  water,  or  thick  material  similarly  mu- 
cilaginous, but  it  cannot  be  dissolved  ;  and  herein 
lie  at  once  the  difficulties  of  using  it,  and  the  per- 
manence of  it  when  used.  The  liquid  modern  inks 
are  in  point  of  fact  dye-stuffs,  and  the  processes 
of  dyeing  were  very  little  understood  previously  to 
the  tenth  century.  , 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  set  about  de 
scribing  the  composition  of  writing  inks  as  at  pre 
sent  used  :  a  few  general  indications  must  there 
fore  suffice.    Japan  inks,  as  they  are  called,  one 
and  all  contain  charcoal  in  some  form  or  other.  To 
keep  the  charcoal  in  suspension,  gum,  or  other 
glutinous  matter,  is  present  of  necessity ;  whence 
arises  the  glazy  surface  produced  by  Japan  ink 
Since  the  dawn  of  the  steel  pen  era,  Japan  ink: 
have  been  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  Almo>t 
without  exception  the  freely  flowing  inks,  suitable 
for  steel  pens,  are  mere  dye-stuffs.    To  flow  freely 
is  a  great  boon  always  ;  but  permanence  in  some 
cases  is  even  more  indispensable.    When  perma 
nency  is  required,  let  the  writer  beware  of  easy 
flowing  inks. 

As  regards  the  tribe  of  fancy  inks,  the  ancients 
had  theirs,  as  we  have  ours.  The  sacrum  encaus- 
tum,  for  example,  was  a  purple  ink,  the  composi 
tion  of  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  which 
was  only  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  for 
signing  documeuts.  Death  was  the  penalty  for 
obtaiuing  this  ink,  or  even  endeavouring  to  obtain 
it,  from  the  vigilant  officers  in  whose  custody  it  was 
preserved.  This  edict  remained  in  force  from  A.  D. 
470  to  1452  ;  except  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
privilege  of  using  it  was  extended  to  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  great 
officers  of  state.  Doubtless  this  ink  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Tyriau  purple  extracted  from 
a  shell-fish.  Green  ink  was  especially  reserved 
for  signatures  of  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors whilst  their  wards  were  minors. 

And  now  a  tinal  word  or  two,  and  they  shall  be 
practical.  If  ink  writing  have  faded  from  any 
cause  whatever,  let  not  the  possessor  despair,  even 
though  the  writing  be  totally  illegible.  Chemical 


art  can  frequently  restore  that  faded  black  by  ap 
plication  of  proper  treatment.  No  mere  routinfl 
direction  will  suffice ;  the  treatment  suitable  in  the 
case  of  one  faded  ink,  would  be  fatal  in  the  case  of; 
another.  The  chemist  alone  can  decide,  and  to 
him  the  full  responsibility  should  be  given. 

From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope.  ! 

Insects:  Their  Ears  and  Eyes. 
A  very  wide  field  of  observation,  and  one  easily 
cultivated,  is  presented  by  the  organs  of  sense  in 
the  insect  races,  and  in  particular  by  those  curious 
jointed  threads  which  proceed  from  the  front  or 
sides  of  the  head,  and  which  are  technically  called 
antenna.  These  may  sometimes  be  confounded 
with  the  palpi,  examples  of  which  organs  we  have 
been  lately  looking  at;  for  in  a  carnivorous  beetle, 
for  instance,  both  palpi  and  antenna  are  formed 
of  a  number  of  oblong,  polished  hard  joints,  set 
end  to  end,  like  beads  on  a  necklace.  And  it  ia 
probable  there  may  be  as  much  community  in  the 
function  as  in  the  form  of  these  two  sets  of  ap- 
pendages ,  that  both  are  the  seats  of  some  very 
delicate  perceptive  faculty  allied  to  touch,  but  of 
which  we  cannot,  from  ignorance,  speak  very  defi- 
nitely. It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  sensations  of  a 
very  variable  character  are  perceived  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  form,  the  degree  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  habits  of  the  species. 

It  is  not  impossible,  judging  from  the  very  great 
diversity  which  we  find  in  the  form  and  structure 
of  these  and  similar  organs  in  this  immense  class 
of  beings,  compared  with  the  uniformity  that  pre- 
vails in  the  organs  of  sense  bestowed  on  ourselves 
and  other  vertebrate  animals, — that  a  far  wider 
sphere  of  perception  is  open  to  them  than  to  us. 
Perhaps  conditions  that  are  appreciable  to  us  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  most  delicate  instruments  of 
modern  science  may  be  appreciable  to  their  acute 
faculties,  and  may  govern  their  instincts  and  ac- 
tions. Among  such  we  may  mention,  conjecturally, 
the  comparative  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, delicate  changes  in  its  temperature,  in  its 
density,  the  presence  of  gaseous  exhalations,  the 
proximity  of  solid  bodies  indicated  by  subtile  vi- 
brations of  the  air,  the  height  above  the  earth  at 
which  flight  is  performed,  measured  barometrically, 
the  various  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  perhaps  many  other  physical  diversities  which 
cannot  be  classed  under  sight,  sound,  smell,  taste, 
or  touch,  and  which  may  be  altogether  unappreci- 
able,  and  therefore  altogether  inconceivable  by  us. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  antenna  are  the 
organs  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  is  specially 
seated ;  a  conclusion  which  has  long  been  conjec- 
turally held,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  some  ob- 
servations recently  made  on  the  analogous  organs 
in  the  Crustacea,  which  I  will  allude  to  more  par- 
ticularly presently. 

You  may  see  a  considerable  diversity  of  figure 
and  of  aspect  generally  in  this  tiny  weevil,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  representative  of  a  great 
family  of  beetles,  the  curculionidce.  The  manner 
of  their  insertion  strikes  us  at  first  sight  as  peculiar, 
as  is  in  fact  the  aspect  of  the  whole  head.  Instead 
of  a  thick  substantial  solid  front,  with  powerful, 
widely-gaping  jaws,  such  as  we  saw  in  the  carabus, 
here  projects  from  between  the  eyes  along  rod-like 
proboscis,  as  long  as  the  whole  animal  besides, 
curving  downwards,  and  carrying  at  its  very  ex- 
tremity a  minute  mouth,  with  all  the  proper  appa- 
ratus of  lips,  jaws,  and  palpi.  Moreover,  the  an- 
tenna are  planted  on  the  two  sides  of  this  beak, 
about  its  mid-length  ;  and  they  are  curiously  el- 
bowed, each  projecting  horizontally  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  beak  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then 
with  a  sharp  angle  becoming  parallel  to  it  for  the 
remainder  of  their  length.    So  that  supposing  the 
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Ininal  half  of  the  heak  to  be  broken  off  just 
ind  the  insertion  of  the  antennce,  the  whole 
ild  compose  the  letter  T.  Now,  the  first  bend 
:his  angle  is  composed  of  a  single  joint,  the 
ms,  which  is  in  this  family,  greatly  lengthened ; 
then  the  two  or  three  final  joints  are  much 
ker  than  all  the  others,  and  are  as  it  were 
id  together  into  a  large  oval  knob,  called  the  club, 
iow,  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  this  very 
pilar  form  of  head  and  head-organs.  The 
ra  or  grub  stage  of  these  insects  is  destined  to 
passed  in  the  interior  of  fruits  and  seeds ;  the 
ividual  which  we  have  been  examining  (Bala- 
us  nucum)  was  born  one  morning  in  August 
;he  interior  of  a  hazel-nut.  Its  parent  had 
sen  a  suitable  nut,  just  then  when  it  is  set  for 
t,  and  as  yet  green  and  soft;  and  had  with  her 
boscis,  or  rather  with  her  jaws  at  its  tip,  as  with 
imlet,  bored  a  tiny  hole  through  the  yielding 
11  into  the  very  interior ;  then  turning  round 
inserting  the  extremity  of  her  abdomen  with  its 
>ositor,  she  had  shot  an  egg  into  this  dark  ca- 
'.  The  juices  poured  forth  at  the  wound  soon 
led  the  orifice  ;  the  nut  grew ;  and  presently 
egg  became  a  little  white  grub.  He  then  rioted 
ilenty;  prolonged  his  darkling  feast 
'From  night  to  morn,  from  morn  to  dewy  eve;" 
;was  all  u  dewy  eve"  to  him,  by  the  way,  for  no 
of  light  saw  he,  till  that  prosperous  condition 
ixistence  was  done.  No  wonder  he  grew  fat ; 
.  fat  those  rogues  of  nut-weevils  always  are,  as 
well  know.  Well,  when  the  nut  fell,  in  Octo- 
,  the  kernel  was  all  gone,  completely  devoured, 
our  little  highway-robber  was  ready  for  his 
ter  sleep  :  he  gnawed  a  fresh  hole  through  the 
now  hard  shell,  made  his  way  out,  and  immediately 
burrowed  into  the  earth,  where  he  lay  till  June; 
then  became  a  pupa,  and  emerged  just  what  you 
see  him,  a  long-snouted  beetle  like  his  mother,  in 
the  beginning  of  August. 

Such  is  his  "  short  eventful  history  ;"  and  you 
now  see  that  the  long  beak  is  formed  entirely  with 
reference  to  this  economy  ;  it  is  an  auger  fitted  to 
bore  holes  into  shell-fruits  through  their  envelopes, 
for  the  reception  of  eggs. 

In  the  tribe  of  two-winged  insects,  which  we 
term,  par  excellence y  flies  (muscadce,)  the  antennae 
are  of  peculiar  structure.  The  common  house-fly 
shall  give  us  a  good  example.  Here,  in  front  of  the 
head,  is  a  shell-like  concavity,  divided  into  two  by 
a  central  ridge.  Just  at  the  summit  of  this  projec- 
tion are  the  two  antennae,  originating  close  together, 
and  diverging  as  they  proceed.  Each  antenna 
consists  of  three  joints,  of  which  the  first  is  very 
minute,  the  second  is  a  reversed  cone,  and  the  third, 
which  is  large,  thick,  and  ovate,  is  bent  abruptly 
downwards  immediately  in  front  of  the  concavity. 
From  the  upper  part  of  this  third  joint  projects 
obliquely  a  stiff  bristle  or  style,  which  tapers  to  a 
fine  point.  It  is  densely  hairy  throughout;  and  is 
more  beset  with  longer  hairs,  on  two  opposite  sides, 
which  decrease  regularly  in  length  from  the  base, 
making  a  wide  and  pointed  plume. 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  what  are  presumed 
to  be  the  ears  of  insects ;  let  us  now  turn  our  at- 
tention to  their  eyes.  And  we  can  scarcely  select 
a  more  brilliant,  or  a  larger  example,  than  is  pre- 
sented by  this  fine  dragon-fly  (JEshna,)  which  I 
just  now  caught  as  it  was  hawking  to  and  fro  in 
my  garden.  How  gorgeously  beautiful  are  these 
two  great  hemispheres  that  almost  compose  the 
head,  each  shining  with  a  soft  satiny  lustre  of 
azure  hue,  surrounded  by  olive-green,  and  marked 
with  undefined  black  spots,  which  change  their  place 
as  you  move  the  insect  round  ! 

Each  of  these  hemispheres  is  a  compound  eye. 
I  put  the  insect  in  the  stage-forceps,  and  bring  a 


low  power  to  bear  upon  it  with  reflected  light. 
You  see  an  infinite  number  of  hexagons,  of  the 
most  accurate  symmetry  and  regularity  of  ar- 
rangement. Into  those  which  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  of  view,  the  eye  can  penetrate  far  down, 
and  you  perceive  that  they  are  tubes ;  of  those  which 
recede  from  the  centre,  you  discern  more  and  more 
of  the  sides ;  while,  by  delicate  adjustment  of  the 
focus,  you  can  see  that  each  tube  is  not  open,  but 
is  covered  with  a  convex  arch,  of  some  glassy  me- 
dium polished  and  transparent  as  crystal.  There 
are,  according  to  the  computations  of  accurate 
naturalists,  not  fewer  than  24,000  of  these  convex 
lenses  in  the  two  eyes  of  such  a  large  species  of 
dragon-fly  as  this. 

Every  one  of  these  24,000  bodies  represents  a 
perfect  eye ;  every  one  is  furnished  with  all  the 
apparatus  and  combinations  requisite  for  distinct 
vision ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dragon-fly 
looks  through  them  all.  In  order  to  explain  this, 
I  must  enter  into  a  little  technical  explanation  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  organs  as  they  have  been 
demonstrated  by  careful  dissection. 

The  glassy  convex  plate  or  facet  in  front  of  each 
hexagon  is  a  cornea,  or  corneule,  as  it  has  been 
called.  Behind  each  cornea,  instead  of  a  crystal- 
line lens,  there  descends  a  slender  transparent 
pyramid,  whose  base  is  the  cornea,  and  whose  apex 
points  towards  the  interior,  where  it  is  received  and 
embraced  by  a  translucent  cup,  answering  to  the 
vitreous  humour.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  surrounded 
by  another  cup,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a  ner- 
vous filament  arising  from  the  ganglion  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  optic  nerve,  a  short  distance  from 
the  brain.  Each  lens-like  pyramid,  with  its  vit- 
reous cup  and  nervous  filament,  is  completely  sur- 
rounded and  isolated  by  a  coat  (the  choroid)  of 
dark  pigment,  except  that  there  is  a  minute  orifice 
ox  pupil  behind  the  cornea,  where  the  rays  of  light 
enter  the  pyramid,  and  one  at  the  apex  of  the  lat- 
ter, where  they  reach  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Each  cornea  is  a  lens  with  a  perfect  magnifying 
power,  as  has  been  proved  by  separating  the  entire 
compound  eye  by  maceration,  and  then  drying  it, 
flattened  out  by  pressure,  on  a  slip  of  glass.  When 
this  preparation  was  placed  under  the  microscope, 
on  any  small  object,  as  the  points  of  a  forceps, 
being  interposed  between  the  mirror  and  the  stage, 
its  image  was  distinctly  seen,  on  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  in  every  one 
of  the  lenses  whose  line  of  axis  admitted  of  it. 
The  focus  of  each  cornea  has  been  ascertained  by 
similar  experiments  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  pyramid  behind  it,  so  that  the  image 
produced  by  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
any  external  object,  and  refracted  by  the  convex 
cornea,  will  fall  accurately  upon  the  sensitive  ter- 
mination of  the  optic-nerve  filament  there  placed 
to  receive  it. 

The  rays  which  pass  through  the  several  pyra- 
mids are  prevented  from  mingling  with  each  other 
by  the  isolating  sheath  of  dark  pigment ;  and  no 
rays,  except  those  which  pass  along  the  axis  of 
each  pyramid,  can  reach  the  optic  nerve ;  all  the 
rest  being  absorbed  in  the  pigment  of  the  sides. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  as  no  two  corneae 
on  the  rounded  surface  of  the  compound  eye  can 
have  the  same  axis,  no  two  can  transmit  a  ray 
of  light  from  the  very  same  point  of  any  object 
looked  at ;  while,  as  each  of  the  composite  eyes  is 
immoveable,  except  as  the  whole  head  moves,  the 
combined  action  of  the  whole  24,000  lenses  can  pre- 
sent to  the  sensorium  but  the  idea  of  a  single,  undis- 
torted,  unconfused  object,  probably  on  somewhat 
of  the  same  principle  by  which  the  convergence  of 
the  rays  of  light  entering  our  two  eyes  gives  us 
but  a  single  stereoscopic  picture. 


The  soft  blue  colour  of  this  dragon-fly's  eyes — 
as  also  the  rich  golden  reflections  seen  on  the  eyes 
of  other  insects,  as  the  whameflies,  and  many  other 
diptera — is  not  produced  by  the  pigment  which  I 
have  alluded  to,  but  is  a  prismatic  reflection  from 
the  cornea. 

You  would  suppose  that,  having  24,000  eyes, 
the  dragon-fly  was  pretty  well  furnished  with  or- 
gans of  vision,  and  surely  would  need  no  more ; 
but  you  would  be  mistaken.  It  has  three  other 
eyes  of  quite  another  character. 

If  you  look  at  the  commissure  or  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  compound  eyes  on  the  summit  of 
the  head,  you  will  see,  just  in  front  of  the  point 
where  they  separate  and  their  front  outlines  di- 
verge, a  minute  crescent-shaped  cushion  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  at  each  angle  of  which  is  a  minute 
antenna.  Close  to  the  base  of  each  antenna  there 
is  set  in  the  black  skin  of  the  head  that  divides  the 
green  crescent  from  the  compound  eyes,  a  globose, 
polished  knob  of  crystal-like  substance,  much  like 
the  "  bull's-eyes''  or  hemispheres  of  solid  glass  that 
are  set  in  a  ship's  deck  to  enlighten  the  side-cabins. 
On  the  front  side  of  the  ciescentic  cushion  there 
is  a  third  similar  glasssy  sphere,  but  much  larger 
than  the  two  lateral  ones.  What  are  these  three 
spherules  ? 

They  are  eyes,  in  no  important  respect  differing 
from  the  individuals  which  compose  the  compound 
masses,  except  that  they  are  isolated.  The  shining 
glassy  hemisphere  is  a  cornea  of  hard  transparent 
substance,  behind  which  is  situated  a  spherical 
lens,  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cup  formed  by  an  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve,  and  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  coloured  pigment-layer. 

You  may  study  these  simple  eyes,  or  stemmata 
as  they  are  called,  in  many  other  insects,  though 
they  are  not  so  universally  present  as  the  compouud 
eyes.  On  the  forehead  of  the  honey-bee  they  are 
well  seen,  as  three  black  shining  globules,  placed, 
as  in  the  dragon-fly,  in  a  triangle. 


Importance  of  Swallows. — As  a  proof  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  swallows,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  of  these  birds  will  devour  900  in- 
sects in  a  day;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
insects  produce  as  many  as  nine  generations  in  a 
summer,  the  state  of  the  air  but  for  these  birds  may 
be  readily  conceived.  One  kind  of  insect  alone  might 
produce  560,970,489,000,000  of  its  race  in  a  sin- 
gle year. 

Plant  an  Apple  Orchard. — The  old  ones  are 
fast  dying  out  all  through  the  older  States.  They 
were  planted  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  more,  have 
done  good  service,  and  ought  to  have  their  day. 
When  apples  are  $3  a  barrel  and  upward,  there  is 
not  an  adequate  supply  in  the  country.  They  can 
be  grown  at  a  dollar  a  barrel  with  profit.  The 
apple  crop  in  a  single  small  county  in  this  State 
was  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars  last  year. 
Other  counties,  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States,  were  under  the  necessity  of  paying  out  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  fruit,  because 
they  had  not  the  article  at  home.  Peaches  and 
plums  we  may  be  able  to  get  along  without,  but 
apples  we  must  have — for  sauce,  for  pies,  for  the 
desert,  and  for  the  dinner-basket  of  little  boys  and 
girls  who  cannot  come  home  from  school  to  dine. 
We  say,  then,  to  every  farmer,  plant  an  orchard  of 
at  least  a  hundred  trees.  The  trees  are  all  ready 
for  you  in  the  nursery,  well  grown,  and  grafted 
two  or  three  years  from  the  bud.  Get  thrifty  trees 
of  varieties  that  you  know  will  flourish  in  your  lo- 
cality, and  in  four  years  you  will  be  eating  fruit 
from  them.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  an  orchard. — 
Am.  Ag. 
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It  is  long  since  we  have  said  any  thing  to  our 
readers  relative  to  the  aid  they  might  give  towards 
rendering  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend"  attractive 
and  instructive.  The  season  of  the  year  now  in- 
vites many  from  their  homes  in  the  city  to  others 
in  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  city  associations 
and  habits,  affords  more  time  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  a  corresponding  opportunity  for  preparing 
essays  and  making  selections.  There  are  many 
of  our  country  friends  who  have  occasionally  fa- 
voured us  with  original  and  valuable  communica- 
tions, but  who  allow  such  contributions  to  be  too 
few  and  far  between,  to  meet  our  wishes,  or  satisfy 
the  desires  of  our  readers.  To  both  classes  referred 
to,  we  would  extend  a  word  of  encouragement,  if 
we  may  not  prefer  a  claim,  to  make  use  of  this 
journal  as  the  means  for  disseminating  their  views 
and  feelings,  or  imparting  to  others  such  portions 
of  what  they  read,  as  they  think  particularly 
worthy  of  note.  We  believe  there  are  many  who 
feel  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  who  sometimes  think  they  would  be 
willing  to  do  or  to  suffer  much  to  promote  its  well- 
fare,  and  increase  the  faithfulness  and  stability  of 
its  members ;  and  perhaps,  if  some  great  thing 
were  required  of  them,  they  would  engage  in  it 
with  alacrity  ;  but  are  they  sufficiently  diligent  to 
embrace  the  opportunities  that  do  present,  for  em- 
ploying the  time  and  talents  bestowed  upon  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  presented,  in  which  they  might 
do  something,  if  it  be  only  a  little,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow  members  and  the  promotion  of  the 
great  and  good  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  ? 
This  query  seems  naturally  to  arise  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  means  for  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our 
society,  pointing  out  their  application  to  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  essaying  to  preserve  or  establish 
the  members  in  an  upright  maintenance  of  them. 
One  of  those  means  is  a  periodical  like  The  Friend, 
which  is  weekly  welcomed  in  so  many  families 
connected  with  the  society,  where  its  contents,  it 
may  be  presumed,  are  perused  with  attention  and 
interest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  upon 
this  subject,  our  wish  being  only  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
the  useful  employment  of  part  of  their  lime,  and 
of  the  welcome  we  would  give  to  all  contributions, 
whether  original  or  selected,  which  would  assist  in 
making  our  journal  the  religious  and  literary  mis- 
cellany it  is  designed  to  be. 

SUMMARV  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  7th  inst.  The 
British  Government,  at  the  request  of  tiie  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,  have  ordered  two  steamers  to  be  got 
ready  tor  the  purpose  of  making  a  farther  survey  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  general  agitation  has  commenced 
ia  East  Lancashire,  to  induce  the  government  to  remove 
all  duties  from  cotton  goods  imported  to  India,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  distress  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. A  large  district  out  door  meeting  has  been  called 
to  discuss  ihe  question.  A  vessel  has  arrived  at  Liverpool 
from  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a  cargo  of  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine. The  ship  Antoinette  hadlefi  Liverpool  for  New  Or- 
leans with  a  cargo  of  suit.  Other  vessels  were  soon  to 
follow.  The  stock  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market 
was  much  reduced,  and  prices  hud  further  advanced. 
Bicadsliiffs  dull. 

The  Paris  MunUeur  publishes  an  imperial  decision  re- 
ducing the  French  army  in  Rome  to  a  single  division, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Monlebello.  Accounts 
from  the  maiiulacluriiig  districts  of  France  are  more  fa- 
vourable, and  the  silk  and  other  crops  promising.  The 
Mexican  ports  ot  Tampico  and  Alvarado  have  been  de- 
clared under  blockade. 


The  Turks  have  obtained  important  advantages  in  the 
war  with  the  Montenegrins,  a  number  of  whom  had 
been  killed  in  battle,  and  several  of  their  villages  des- 
troyed by  fire. 

The  latest  news  from  China  states  that  the  rebels  had 
been  twice  defeated  with  great  loss. 

The  news  from  Mexico  is  to  the  1st  inst.,  and  confirms 
the  defeat  of  the  French  troops  by  the  Mexicans.  Five 
hundred  of  the  former  were  killed,  and  900  taken  pris- 
oners, but  the  latter  were  released,  as  the  victors  had 
not  food  for  them.  The  Mexicans  were  actively  fortify- 
ing the  capital,  and  the  French  will  march  against  it 
when  reinforcements  arrive. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — There  has  been  little  in- 
formation during  the  past  week,  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  the  hostile  armies  near  Richmond.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  asserted  that  M'Clellan's  array  is  gaining 
steadily  in  position  and  strength  each  day,  and  that  the 
capture  of  Richmond  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rebels  represent  everything  as 
progressing  favourably  for  their  cause,  and  express  the 
utmost  confidence  that  the  Federal  army  will  be  signally 
foiled  in  the  attempt.  On  the  14th,  large  bodies  of  the 
rebel  troops  were  observed  to  be  moving' toward  the 
late  battle  field,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  making  another 
attack.  Frequent  skirmishes,  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  were  occurring  between  the  two  armies.  Several 
severe  engagements  have  taken  place  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  between  the  rebel  forces  commanded  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  the  troops  of  Fremont  and  Shields.  In 
one  which  occurred  on  the  8th  inst.  near  Harrisonburg, 
Rockingham  County,  the  rebels  appear  to  have  been  de- 
feated, and  continued  their  retreat  southward.  On  the 
next  day  another  battle  occurred  at  Port  Republic,  in 
which  the  Federal  forces  were  repulsed.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  is  understood  to  be 
quite  large.  It  is  reported  that  Jackson's  forces  have 
been  reinforced,  and  that  he  will  now  be  able  to  assume 
ihe  offensive.  Trade  in  Norfolk  is  reviving,  and  the 
Union  feeling,  which  had  been  ata  low  ebb,  is  understood 
to  be  steadily  increasing. 

North  Carolina. — There  is  but  little  news  in  this  de- 
partment. Gen.  Burnside  recently  visited  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and  receiving  in- 
structions.  He  came  through  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal,  in  the  gun  boat  Port  Royal. 

South  Carolina.' — The  Federal  forces  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Stono  Inlet,  having  captured  all  the  batteries 
upon  it,  and  advanced  within  five  miles  of  Charleston. 
The  rebel  army  at  Charleston  has  beeu  greatly  augmented 
Deserters  say  that  30,000  men  from  Beauregard's  army 
had  reached  there,  and  preparations  had  beeu  made  for 
a  stubborn  defence.  Com.  Dupont  did  not  think  the 
attack  could  be  successfully  made  with  his  present  force. 

Missouri. — Governor  Gamble,  by  a  special  message  to 
the  State  Convention,  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  message  sent  to  Congress  during  the  present 
session,  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  furnish  aid  to 
such  of  the  Slave  States  as  may  think  proper  to  adopt 
a  measure  of  emancipation,  and  that  such  a  resolution 
had  been  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
Governor  considers  the  proposition  an  eminently  liberal 
one.  and  suggests  that  it  is  entit.l«d  co  a  respectful  an 
swer  in  express  language.  The  Governor's  message  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee. 

Tennessee. — The  inhabitants  of  Memphis  have  sub 
mitted  quietly  to  the  rule  of  the  United  States  authori 
tips.  Applications  had  been  made  for  the  shipment  of 
6,000  bales  of  cotton.  About  30,000  bales  were  burned 
there  before  the  surrender.  Many  of  the  citizens  who 
fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Federal  fleet,  have  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  Mayor  and  City  Councils  were  act- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  military  rule.  No  military 
operations  are  reported  since  the  capture  of  Memphis 
aud  Chattanooga. 

Mississippi. — The  health  of  Gen.  Malleoli's  army  is  said 
to  be  good,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
summer.  A  large  force  is  at  work  repairing  the  rail- 
road  and  Ihe  bridges  between  Memphis  and  Corinth 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  latter  place  will  be  made 
the  base  of  operations  for  the  U.  S.  army  of  the  south- 
west. Gen.  Beauregard  remained  with  the  rebel  army 
at  the  date  of  the  last  dispatches.  Gen.  Pope  had  ad 
vanecd  as  far  southward  as  Okolona,  seventy  miles  from 
Corinth,  the  rebels  continuing  their  retreat.  The  latesl 
despatches  from  Gen.  Hnlleck,  state  that  lieauregard's 
army  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Okolona,  Overton  and 
Columbus,  Miss.  Deserters  from  the  rebel  army  rep 
resent  it  to  be  greatly  disorganized,  and  portions  of  it 
mutinous.  The  rebel  army  has  stripped  of  food  the 
whole  country  south  of  Corinth,  leaving  many  of  the  in 


habitants  in  a  starving  condition.  The  reported  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg  was  premature.  Com.  Farragut's 
fleet  had  passed  the  city,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  down 
the  river  on  account  of  the  low  water. 

Louisiana. — The  health  of  New  Orleans  was  generally 
good  up  to  the  1st  inst.  The  cane  plantations  below 
the  city  looked  exceedingly  well,  their  proprietors  not 
paying  much  heed  to  the  suggestions  of  the  rebel  lead- 
ers. The  pilots  and  tow  boats  had  resumed  their  former 
vocations  at  the  Southwest  Pass.  Provisions,  which 
were  greatly  needed,  appear  to  be  coming  in  pretty 
freely  up  the  river.  The  tone  of  the  New  Orleans  papers 
indicates  a  steady  increase  of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  The  ! 
Delta  has  changed  its  editors,  and  is  now  a  strong  Union! 
paper ;  the  Picayune  and  True  Delta,  utter  neither  loyal1 
nor  disloyal  sentiments,  but  counsel  peaceful  submission. 
Recruiting  for  the  U.  S.  army  was  progressing  in  New 
Orleans  with  tolerable  success,  though  all  the  impedi- 
ments that  could  safely  be  thrown  in  the  way  were  re-: 
sorted  to. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  335;  151  adultsand 
184  children.    The  money  market  continues  easy,  at 
a  4  per  cent,  on  call,  and  4  a  5  per  cent,  for  discounts 
on  prime  paper.    American  gold,  6£  a  6f  per  cent,  pre- 
lum ;  gold  bars,  1\  a  7-f  premium. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  207.    The  follow- 
ing were  the  quotations  in  the  grain  market  on  the  16th 
inst.    Fair  and  prime  red  wheat,  $1.24  a  $1.28;  white 
wheat.  $1.32  a  $1.35  ;  rye,  67  cts  ;  prime  yellow  corn, 
52  cts.  a  53  cts. :  Pennsylvania  oats,  40  cts. 

The  Freed  Slaves. — The  Danish  Government  has  made 
a  formal  proposition,  through  its  Minister,  to  take  all 
the  negroes  who  have  escaped  from  their  masters,  and 
remove  them  to  St.  Croix  free  of  charge.  It  then  pro- 
poses to  put  them  under  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years; 
permitting  them  to  receive  regular  wages.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  their  apprenticeship,  it  is  proposed  to  free 
them  unconditionally.  The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State 
has  submitted  copies  of  the  correspondence  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. Another  ship  load  of  contrabands  will  soon  leave 
for  Hayti,  making  in  all  about  500,  during  the  past 
month  to  that  country.  Gen.  Hunter's  coloured  regi- 
ment at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  is  now  uniformed,  and  numbers 
1000  men. 

The  Suez  Canal. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  assembled  lately 
in  Paris,  and  the  report  contains  several  interesting 
facts.  The  chief  engineer  entertains  no  doubt  but  that 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  will  be  united  with  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  course  of  about  eight  months.  There 
are  at  present  26,000  Arabs  employed  on  the  work. 

Commerce  with  Liberia. — The  bark  Justina  sailed  re- 
cently from  Baltimore  with  goods  and  emigrants  for 
Liberia,  aud  the  bark  Ocean  Eagle  from  New  York,  with 
a  cargo  valued  at  $40,000.  The  latter  vessel  took  out 
four  sugar  mills,  ordered  by  the  Liberian  authorities. 
These  movements  show  tho  importance  of  the  bill 
lately  passed  by  Congress,  for  the  establishment  of  di- 
plomatic reWrons  with  the  young  African  Republic. 
An  emigrant  to  Liberia,  is  not  only  taken  out  by  the 
Colonization  Society  free  of  expense,  but  is  provided 
with  house  room  and  support,  without  charge,  for  six 
months,  or  until  he  can  prepare  his  land,  which  is  given 
him  by  government. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  YVorthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


NOTICE. 

An  active  young  man,  a  member  of  our  Society,  wants 
a  situation  in  a  wholesale  store;  he  has  some  knowledge 
of  book-keeping,  aud  is  a  good  penman.    Inquire  at  the 

office  of"  The  Friend." 


Du  n,  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month,  1862,  at  his  resi- 
dence, near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  aged  sixty-one  years, 
DaNQSL  Woolman,  of  a  lingering  illness,  which  he  bore 
w  ith  much  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
For  the  last  year  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  N.  J.,  but  formerly  a  member  of  Frankford 
Mini 1 1] ly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

PILE  <fc  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  the  London  Quarterly. 

Eastern  Archipelago. 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 

The  great  island  of  Sumatra  is,  with  the  ex- 
?ption  of  Borneo,  less  known  than  any  island  in 
be  Eastern  Archipelago.    A  chain  of  mountains, 
s  in  Java,  divides  it  longitudinally,  running  near- 
5t  to  the  western  coast.    It  contains  five  active 
blcanoes.    Three-fourths  of -the  island,  especially 
bwards  the  south  and  east,  are  covered  with  im- 
tenetrable  woods.    Fifteen  nations,  speaking  as 
bany  different  language?,  inhabit  it,  and  six  have 
bade  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The 
lalays  are  here  also,  as  in  Java,  the  dominant 
bee.  _  The  island,  although  three  times  the  size, 
iontains  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  population  of 
.ava\  .There  are  plains  and  mountains  of  volca- 
ic  origin  that  rival  in  fertility  the  richest  portions 
f  Java ;  but  many  of  the  raised  valleys  of  the 
Country  present  a  very  different  aspect.    A  recent 
Dutch  writer  has  given  a  description  of  two  of  the 
reat  elevated  plains  or  table-lands,  which  present 
uniform  scene  of  sterility,  a  horizon  without 
•ound  of  rank  grass  destitute  of  animal  life  and 
aried  only  by  a  few  stunted  trees ;  a  scorching 
nnd  blows  over  them  without  intermission  for 
Qonths,  and  spontaneous  fires  wrap  the  country  in 
I  dull  canopy  of  smoke  through  which  the  rajs  of 
he  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.    An  area  of  42,- 
»00  square  miles  on  the  eastern  side  is  covered 
rith  a  stupendous  forest,  probably  older  than  the 
-ce  of  men  that  inhabit  or  wander  through  it. 
in  truth,  is  known  of  the  interior.    The  in- 
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abitants  chiefly  live  on  extensive  plains.  Suma- 
ra  possesses  European  commercial  settlements  on 
ts  coast,  but  its  chief  interest  consists  in  its  havino- 
)een  for  some  time  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Jritish  settlements  in  the  archipelago.  Sir  Stam- 
brd  Raffles,  when  Java  was  given  up,  was  directed 
o  make  Bencoolen,  on  the  south-western  coast  his 
fficial  residence ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  record  of  his  useful  and  honourable  life 
sill  remember  the  picture  of  happiness  which  has 
)een  drawn  of  his  brief  rule  in  Sumatra.  No 
European  had  ever  ventured  beyond  the  range  of 
he  guns  of  the  fort;  but  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  fixed 
>n  a  lofty  station,  twelve  miles  from  the  fort,  and 
termed  it  the  Mountain  of  Mist.  One  of  the 
-ichest  districts  in  the  world  lay  below,  and  at  a 
short  distance  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were 


heard  perpetually  beating  upon  the  rugged  coast. 
He  built  a  country-house,  established  himself  in  it 
with  his  family,  and  was  surrounded  by  wild  beasts, 
and  by  natives  almost  equally  wild.    In  three 
years  he  had  obtainedfa  complete  ascendency  over 
the  people,  and  was  able  to  penetrate  further  into 
the  interior  than  any  European  had  ever  before 
attempted.    An  ardent  lover  of  natural  history, 
he  revelled  in  the  abundance  of  the  new  flora  and 
fauna  with  which  he  was  surrounded.    Three  hun- 
dred years  of  European  intercourse  with  the  coasts 
of  Sumatra  have  yielded  but  little  knowledge  of  its 
interior,  or  of  the  character  of  its  native  races. 
That  it  abounds  in  the  elements  of  wealth  is  cer- 
tain, and  many  of  its  native  manufactures  are  con- 
siderably advanced.    The  British  settlement  of 
Bencoolen  was  one  of  the  first  establishments 
formed  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  archi- 
pelago.   It  was  selected  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  pepper.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment 
were  enormous,  and  the  returns  only  a  few  tons 
yearly,  obtained    by  compulsory  labour.  The 
British  establishment  in  Sumatra  was  withdrawn  in 
1824,  and  the  place  relinquished  to  the  Dutch  in 
exchange  for  Malacca  and  the  Straits  settlements. 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  advanced  state  of 
native  civilization  in  portions  of  Sumatra  than  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  pro- 
ducts  of  which  have  Lfcg  been  known  in  commerce. 
The  workmanship  in  iron  and  steel  is  unsurpassed, 
and  the  kris  or  dagger-blades  are  famous  through- 
out the  archipelago.    China  silk  is  worked  up  into 
excellent  fabrics,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth  was  once  extensive,  but  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  British  goods  from  Singa 
pore.    The  aversion  of  the  native  chiefs  to  the  re 
establishment  of  the  Dutch  power  is  said  to  have 
been  very  decidedly  displayed ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  feeling  of  one  of  the  principal  native  rulers, 
that  he  offered  his  territory  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment if  one- half  of  its  revenue  was  reserved  to 
him.    England,  by  yielding  the  whole  of  Suma- 
tra, undoubtedly  sacrificed  important  interests,  and 
resigned  a  prospect  of  service  to  civilization  in  a 
country  which  might  then  have  had  a  great  career. 
The  Dutch  have  entered  on  a  course  of  systematic 
territorial  conquest,  and  claim  a  sovereignty  over 
the  whole.    The  financial  prospects  are  said  to  be 
the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

There  is  something  which  strongly  excites  the 
imagination  when  the  island  of  Borneo,  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  is  con- 
templated, with  its  vast  area  and  almost  unknown 
people  dwelling  in  a  land  of  fertility  unsurpas- 
sed probably  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth,  sup- 
plied with  most  of  the  useful  and  valuable  metals, 
and  provided  with  a  hundred  navigable  rivers  to 
transport  the  varied  produce  of  their  magnificent 
country  to  the  sea.  The  interior  is  still  hidden  in 
almost  impenetrable  mystery.  The  existence  of 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  centre  is  undoubted ; 
and  in  the  northwest,  as  far  as  the  country  was 
penetrated  by  Spencer  St.  John,  its  first  and  only 
European  explorer,  in  1858,  the  whole  was  found 
to  be  mountainous,  each  range  becoming  more 
lofty  as  he  approached  the  interior,  but  presenting 


one  uniform  aspect  of  jungle  covering  hill  and  val- 
ley.    From  the  summit  of  the  great  mountain 
Kina  Balu,  in  the  northeast  of  Borneo,  13,000 
feet  high,  and  when  looking  towards  the  interior  in 
a  southerly  direction,  St.  John  obtained  a  distant 
view  of  a  mountain  peak  which  he  supposes  to  be 
very  considerably  higher  than  the  one  on  which  he 
stood,  and  to  be  situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.    The  land  on  all  sides  gradually 
slopes  towards  the  coast.    Borneo  may  be  said  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  Eastern  India  that  the 
continent  of  America  has  borne  to  Europe,  being 
a  region  in  which  tribes  inhabiting  the  remoter 
east  have  occasionally  found  a  refuge  from  religious 
persecution  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  superabun- 
dant population.    Brazen  images,  ruins  of  temples, 
and  other  remains  of  Hindoo  civilization  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  southern  coast.    The  shores  are 
inhabited  by  nations  totally  unconnected  with  each 
other.     The  west  is  occupied  by  Malays  and 
Chinese,  the  north-west  by  the  half-caste  descen- 
dants of  the  Moors  of  Western  India,  the  north  by 
the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  north-east  by  the  Sulus, 
and  the  east  and  south  coasts  by  the  Bugis  tribes 
of  Celebes.    There  are  besides  numerous  tribes 
who  live  in  prahus  among  the  islands  near  .the 
coast.    The  Dutch  "claim  a  territory  exceeding 
200,000  square  miles;  but  all  beyond  a  mere  fringe 
of  the  coast  was,  until  the  recent  exploration  of  a 
portion  of  the  interior,  absolutely  uuknown. 

Balambangen,  at  the  north-east  side  of  Borneo, 
was  once  a  possession  of  England,  and  from  the 
extreme  richness  of  that  portion  of  the  island  it 
might  have  proved  a  settlement  of  great  value,  but 
it  was  relinquished  to  Holland  in  1827.    The  west 
coast  possessed  a  considerable  commerce  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  the  archipelago,  and  fifteen 
large  junks  arrived  annually  from  China  laden  with 
cloth  and  porcelain,  and  returned  freighted  with 
gold,  diamonds,  camphor,  beeswax,  edible  bird's- 
nests,  ebony  and  fragrant  woods.    The  trade  must 
have  been  highly  remunerative,  for  the  passion  for 
European  and  Asiatic  manufactures  now  continues 
general :  thus  two  China  jars  of  no  remarkable 
workmanship  have  been  known  to  be  exchanged 
by  an  American  trader  for  produce  worth  200/. 
sterling;  and  six  cakes  of  beeswax,  each  a  foot  thick 
and  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  commonly  given  for  a 
musket,  which,  like  the  powder  supplied  to  the  pirates 
from  the  United  States,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  of  a  very  harmless  character.  The  Borneo  gold 
is  very  pure,  and  is  worked  with  considerable 
profit  by  the  Chinese.  Antimony  ore  abounds,  and 
is  obtained  with  facility.    This  mineral  forms  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  English 
Rajah  of  Sarawak.     The  diamonds  of  Borneo 
are  small,  but  of  a  brilliant  water :   they  have 
been  hitherto  chiefly  found  in  districts  occupied  by 
the  Chinese,  but  will  probably  be  discovered  in 
other  localities.    The  equatorial  position  of  Bor- 
neo and  the  character  of  its  alluvion  detritus  afford 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  a  country  rich  in 
gems.    There  is  a  tradition  that  a  great  diamond 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  petty  chief,  and  that  it  is 
worth  by  weight  270,000/.    St.  John  heard  some- 
thing of  this  wonderful  diamond  during  his  recent 
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explorations,  and  was  gravely  informed  that  the 
prince  who  owned  it  would  gladly  bestow  it  on  him 
if  he  would  kill  for  him  a  rival  chief  and  assist  in 
a  projected  war.  Few  courts  in  Europe,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  states,  could  boast  of  more  bril- 
liant diamonds  than  were  displayed  by  the  ladies 
of  Batavia  in  its  prosperous  days.  They  were  ob- 
tained doubtless  at  a  small  cost  from  Borneo. 

The  prevailing  warmth  and  moisture  of  Borneo, 
acting  upon  its  rich  soil,  have  covered  it  with  for 
est ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  country  which,  if 
brought  under  cultivation  like  Java,  would  ever 
exceed  it  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  pro 
ductions.  The  planters  of  Java  are  so  well  aware 
of  this,  that' they  have  desired  to  form  settlements 
for  sugar  plantations,  for  which  the  soil  is  known 
to  be  better  adapted  than  in  Java;  but  the  want 
of  labour  has  been  an  insuperable  obstacle,  no 
Chinese  being  permitted  to  enter  the  country.  It 
is  believed  to  be  capaple  of  supporting  at  least  a 
hundred  millions  of  people,  and  possessed  of  every 
requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  civilized  man.  Nine- 
tenths  of  it  are  as  yet  an  untrodden  wilderness,  and 
the  remainder  is  subject  to  petty  chiefs,  under 
whose  barbarous  rule  neither  commerce  nor  agri- 
culture can  make  any  progress,  and  the  exuberant 
riches  of  nature  are  as  useless  to  themselves  as  to 
the  world. 

The  Sultan  of  Brunei,  who  claims  the  sovereignty 
over  the  independent  portion  of  Borneo,  is  a  mere 
shadow  of  royalty.  His  government  is  weak  and 
corrupt,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  improvement. 
It  can  neither  dispense  justice  nor  compel  obedience, 
and  a  general  lawlessness  prevails.  There  is  a 
system  in  the  interior  called  the  serra  or  forced 
trade.  Any  noble  who  may  think  proper  goes  to 
a  tribe  with  cloth  or  some  other  commodity,  and 
calling  upon  the  chief  orders  him  to  divide  it  among 
his  people.  He  then  demands  as  its  price  a  sum 
enormously  exceeding  its  value,  and  debts  thus 
unavoidably  incurred  enable  him  to  exercise  a 
fearful  oppression  for  years,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  their  liquidation  to  carry  off  children  into  slavery. 
This  nominal  sovereign  draws  from  his  kingdom  a 
revenue  of  2500Z.  a  year.  The  city  of  Brunei, 
the  capital,  with  its  25,000  inhabitants,  presents 
an  aspect  of  the  most  squalid  poverty.  The  Sul- 
tan's palace  is  a  rude  barn.  He  and  his  nobles 
are  said  to  deplore  the  condition  of  their  country, 
but  do  not  comprehend  that  it  is  the  consequence 
of  their  own  rapacity.  There  is  no  regular  system 
of  taxation,  and  the  aborigines  suffer  so  severely 
from  exactions  that  in  despair  they  cultivate  less 
and  less  every  year,  and  look  to  the  jungle  instead 
of  to  their  fields  for  a  subsistence.  The  late  Sul- 
tan offered,  in  consideration  of  a  pension,  to  resign 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  his  country  to 
Great  Britain. 

(To  be  continued..) 


tablishment  in  the  unchangeable  Truth.  Let  us 
however,  remember,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
himself  the  great  Teacher  and  Instructor  of  his 
children,  and  that  those  who  would  obtain  that 
knowledge  which  is  indeed  life  eternal,  must  come 
to  Him  in  simplicity  and  dedication  of  heart,  and 
take  his  yoke  upon  them.  All  who  truly  take  up 
the  cross  of  Christ,  seeking  to  be  conformed  to  his 
holy  will,  looking  singly  to  and  waiting  upon  him, 
he  condescends  to  instruct  by  his  grace  and  good 
Spirit,  leading  them  safely  in  the  path  of  humility 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

Religions  Instruction. 
Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  benefit  of 
religious  instruction  for  the  young,  and  not  a  little 
zeal  and  activity  have  of  late  years  been  manifested 
among  Friends,  in  many  places,  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  support  of  First-day  schools  for  this  es- 
pecial purpose.  It  is  undeniably,  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  having  the 
care  of  children,  to  endeavour,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  lead  them  to  the  dear  Redeemer,  and, 
a8  ability  is  afforded,  to  train  them  up  in  his  nur- 
ture and  admonition.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  to  be  understanding,  and 
nothing  surely  can  be  compared  with  the  value  and 
blessedness  of  such  knowledge  and  of  a  firm  cs- 


and  self-abasement,  and  supplying  such  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things  as  is  adapted  to  their  several 
needs,  and  will  most  certainly  promote  their  ever- 
lasting good. 

This  is  indeed  a  cardinal  principle  of  true  Qua- 
kerism, and  most  lamentable  will  it  be,  if  we  should, 
from  any  cause,  insensibly  slide  from  this  founda- 
tion, and  fancy  that  such  a  knowledge  of  scripture 
truths  as  may  be  imparted  in  First-day  schools, 
will  make  our  children  disciples  of  Christ,  or  real 
Friends.  The  views  of  the  late  John  Barclay  on 
this  very  important  subject  are  well  deserving  our 
careful  consideration.  The  letters  from  which  the 
annexed  extracts  are  taken  have  perhaps  already 
appeared  in  ''The  Friend,"  but  the  writer  believes 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  again  peruse  them 
with  renewed  interest  and  instruction.  In  a  letter 
written  in  the  year  1818,  he  expressed  his  lively- 
concern  that  a  mere  formal  kuowledge  of  scripture 
on  the  part  of  young  persons  might  not  take  the 
place  of  a  spiritual  nurture  in  the  Lord,  and  an  in- 
ward growth  in  grace.  On  this  subject  he  thusex- 
presed  himself : 

"  Bear  with  me,  who  am  but  a  younger  brother, 
if  in  a  little  of  that  love,  which  is  ever  ready  to  es- 
teem another  better  than  one's  self,  I  should  be 
bold  to  express  to  thee  my  opinion,  that  any  con- 
trivances to  store  and  stock  the  memories  of  young 
persons  with  a  literal  knowledge  respecting  relig- 
ious matters,  cannot  of  themselves,  be  productive 
of  that  true  and  living  faith,  which  we  as  a  people 
profess  to  seek  an  establishment  in.  I  am  in  the 
full  belief  that  scripture  doctrines,  cannot  be  really, 
rightly,  and  savingly  known  and  held  by  any,  if 
they  come  not  to  have  them  written  in  their  hearts; 
so  that,  though  they  may  be  ever  so  well  initiated 
in  something  which  looks  like  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  these  things, — though  they  may  be  able,  by  the 
exercise  of  their  natural  understanding,  and  by 
dint  of  their  memory,  skilfully  and  readily  to  reply 
to  those  who  may  make  inquiry  of  them, — though 
they  may  be  wise  as  Apollos,  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  seem  competent  to  explain  and  support 
our  religious  principles, — yet  all  this  will  avail 
nothing,  if  the  wrong  wisdom  be  uppermost  in  them, 
and  sit  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  rule  and  reign 
in  their  hearts;  while  the  babe,  the  seed,  the  very 
Truth  in  them,  is  crushed  and  crucified.  I  desire, 
therefore,  that  I  myself  and  all  others,  might  be 
engaged  in  patiently  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  in  the 
silence  and  subjection  of  the  fleshly  wisdom,  that 
so,  that  disposition  which  would  besetting  us  upon 
manufacturing  for  ourselves  something  to  believe 
in,  or  to  profess  a  belief  in,  might  be  starved  and 
tired  out :  thus  should  we,  in  the  Lord's  own  time, 
be  led  into  a  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  those 
truths  which  are  needful  for  us  to  understand.  I 
well  remember  what  Robert  Barclay's  experience 
was,  as  described  in  that  part  of  his  Apology  which 
treats  of  worship.  He  says,  that  he  did  not  come 
to  receive  the  Truth  by  strength  of  argument,  or 
by  a  particular  disquisition  of  each  doctrine,  and 
convincement  of  his  understanding  thereby;  but 
by  being  secretly  reached  by  the  life  : — "  for"  says 
he,  "when  I 
Uod's  people, 
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which  touched  my  heart;  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  srjjeri 
,  it,  I  found  the  evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  [Saj 
raised  up:  and  so  I  became  knit  and  united  to  ,sCtp 
them,  hungering  more  and  more  after  the  increase  jj» 
of  this  power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  feel  myself  j01J: 
perfectly  redeemed.  And  indeed,  this  is  the  surest 
way  to  become  a  Christian  ;  to  whom  afterwards,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  principles  will 
not  be  wanting,  but  will  grow  up  so  much  as  is 
needful,  as  the  natural  fruit  of  this  good  root;  and 
such  a  knowledge  will  not  be  barren  nor  unfruitful. 
After  this  manner,  we  desire  therefore,  all  that 
come  among  us  to  be  proselyted,  knowing  that,  0 
though  thousands  should  be  convinced  in  their  un- 
derstandings, of  all  the  truths  we  maintain,  yejj 
if  they  were  not  sensible  of  this  inward  life,  and 
their  souls  not  changed  from  unrighteousness  to 
righteousness,  they  could  add  nothing  to  us." 

It  seems  a  very  truth  with  me,  that  though  for 
good  reasons  we,  as  a  people,  account  our  children 
to  be  our  members,  yet  no  one  can  be  rightly  and 
truly  our  member,  who  comes  into  the  fold  by  any 
other  way  than  by  the  door,  Christ  Jesus;  and 
that  although  we  may  do  all  for  our  dear  youth, 
which  our  wisdom  is  competent  to  do,  in  the  way 
of  religious  instruction,  yet  nothing  will  supply 
the  place  of  that  earnest  travail,  that  patient  exer- 
cise of  spirit  on  their  account,  which  is  indeed 
availing  with  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  which  is 
much  wanted  among  teachers  and  guardians 
amongst  us.  So  that  the  line  of  our  labour  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  in  endeavouring  to  direct  them 
to  the  fear  of  the  Lord, — to  engage  them  to  self- 
examination, — to  show  them  the  place  of  true 
waiting, — to  point  out  to  them  where  the  Fountain 
is,  where  the  treasure  lies, — and  to  prevail  with 
them  to  come,  taste  and  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  he  hath  in  store  for  them  that 
love  and  wait  upon  him. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  lament  over  the  little 
acquaintance  which  young  persons  in  our  Society 
appear  to  have,  with  the  reasons  or  grounds  of 
our  peculiar  religious  profession.  No  one,  I  am 
ready  to  think,  laments  it  more  than  myself :  bufcr 
if  such  think  to  patch  up  a  remedy  by  the  adop- 
tion of  those  creeds,  catechisms,  and  confessions  of 
faith,  which  the  worldly  professors  adopt,  and 
have  adopted,  (as  Ibelieve,)  eversince  the  apostasy, 
and  out  of  which  Truth  led  our  forefathers, — I 
lament  this  remedy,  still  more  than  the  disease. 
Because  then  we  stand  in  danger  of  having  a  set 
of  young  formalists  rise  about  us  ;  whose  hearts  are 
likely  to  be  more  filled  with  notions,  than  with 
that  nothingness  of  self,  which  is  as  truly  the  in- 
troduction to  all  right  kuowledge  on  these  subjects, 
as  the  other  is  a  snare  and  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  it.  I  apprehend  that  the  principal  cause 
of  the  ignorance  above  adverted  to,  of  our  religious 
principles,  and  of  the  reasons  that  may  be  rendered 
in  support  of  them,  is  not  so  much  the  want  of 
having  examined  such  books  as  have  been  written 
on  these  subjects,  as  of  a  serious  seeking  unto  Him, 
"in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  who  said,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find," — and  whose  promise  of  finding  was,  and  is, 
only  to  the  w  restling  seed  of  Jacob,  who,  doing  the 
will  of  the  Father,  know  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sou, 
and  to  whom  it  is  given  in  the  very  hour  of  need, 
what  they  shall  answer,  and  what  they  shall  say 
in  defence  of  the  Truth. 

In  auother  letter  upon  the  same  subject,  this 
truly  wise  man  expressed  himself  as  follows. —  "  As 
to  religious  instruction,  it  consists,  if  I  mistake  not, 
iu  bringing  up  children  in  that  nurture  and  admo- 
nition which  is  of  the  Lord,  as  saith  the  scripture 


came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of  Now,  how  can  any  briug  up  children  in  the 
1  felt  a  secret  power  among  them,  I  Lord's  nurture  and  admonition — in  the  Lord's 
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rdering,  in  bis  counsel,  direction  and  teaching, — 
say  how  can  this  be  rightly  and  effectually  done, 
xcept  the  parent  or  teacher  stand  in  this  counsel 
imse/f,  and  abide  himself  under  this  best  direc- 
lon  ?  How  can  he  be  instrumental  to  instruct, 
elp,  and  lead  forward,  if  he  be  himself  out  of  this 
iounsel, — if  he  be  not  under  the  ordering  of  that 
rliich  is  meek  and  lowly  in  the  heart,  of  that  pure 
rinciple,  which  is  said  to  lead  into  all  truth,  as  it 
heeded,  waited  od,  and  submitted  unto,  in  its 
iniple,  silent  instructions  ?  How  needful  it  is  for 
master  or  a  parent  to  be  brought  to  see  that  that 
which  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  manifested  in  man; 
nd  that  there  is  no  really  knowing  the  things  of 
od,  but  by  his  light  and  spirit  in  the  heart, — as 
aid  an  eminent  minister  and  messenger  of  the 
ospel,  George  Fox, — no  knowing  the  Son,  nor 
he  Father,  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  no  knowing  the  Scriptures  but  by  the  same 
loly  Ghost  that  moved  the  holy  men  to  give  them 
brth ;  no  calling  Jesus,  Lord,  but  by  the  same  Holy 
Jhost ;  no  true  wisdom,  but  from  above  ;  no  true 
eceiving  it,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  no  true 
nderstanding  of  spiritual  things,  but  what  Christ 
ives ;  and  no  true  love  to  God,  but  what  he  shed- 
leth    >road  in  the  heart.'  " 

I  firmly  believe,  that  as  the  deficiency  complained 
>f  in  our  children,  chiefly  arises  from  a  want  of 
rue  living  christian  concern  in  the  minds  of  parents 
ind  masters  for  their  religious  welfare,  so  they 
>ught  not  to  be  put  upon,  or  to  put  themselves 
upon  any  contrivances,  which  best  Wisdom  does 
hot  lead  them  into,  and  control  them  in  the  use  of, 
but  they  must  come  to  that  which  alone  can  quicken 
and  raise  up  in  them  a  living  concern  for  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of  their  charge ;  and  they  must 
yield  tJiemselves  as  obedient  children  to  its  teach- 
ings. Thus  will  they  come  to  know  something  of 
Jin  establishment  in  the  Truth,  and  a  growth  in 
living  experience  and  substantial  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the 
power  of  God. 



From  "  Silliman's  Journal." 

Colorado  River  of  the  West. 

(Concluded  from  page  331.) 

"  The  approach  of  darkness  stopped  further  ob- 
servations, and  we  descended  to  camp,  having  first 
taken  a  good  look  in  every  direction,  for  the  smoke 
of  Indian  camp  fires,  but  without  discovering  any. 
In  making  the  sixteen  miles  from  last  night's 
bivouac,  we  have  had  to  labour  hard  for  thirteen 
hours,  stemming  the  strong  current,  and  crossing 
the  numerous  rapids,  and  being  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, depend  for  security  to-night  more  upon 
our  concealed  position  than  upon  any  vigilance 
that  is  likely  to  be  exhibited." 

The  greater  portion  of  Lieut.  Ives'  report  is  in 
the  form  of  a  journal,  noting  the  current  events  of 
each  day,  in  a  style  clear  and  attractive.  His 
descriptions  of  the  numerous  canons  along  the  Colo- 
rado are  exceedingly  graphic  and  beautiful.  On 
page  101  we  have  the  following  description  of  the 
side  canons  of  the  Colorado. 

A  few  of  the  Hualpais  paid  us  a  visit,  but 
their  intelligence  is  of  so  low  an  order  that  it  is 
impossible  to  glean  information  from  them,  and 
their  filthiness  makes  them  objectionable.  Our 
new  guides  seemed  to  think  we  should  have  diffi- 
culty in  ascending  to  the  portion  of  the  plateau 
which  they  traverse  on  the  way  to  higher  points 
upon  the  river.  The  route  they  ordinarily  pursue 
follows  the  canon  of  Diamond  creek,  but  this  they 
pronounced  impracticable  for  mules,  and  said  that 
we  must  retrace  our  course  for  several  miles  in 
order  to  strike  a  more  circuitous,  but  easier  trail, 
that  ascended  one  of  the  branch  canons. 


Following  their  advice  and  guidance,  yesterday 
morning  we  toiled  up  the  rough  road  by  which 
we  had  come,  for  six  miles,  when  they  struck  off 
into  a  side  ravine  that  led  toward  the  southeast. 
Half  a  mile  from  the  mouth,  the  Hualpais  told 
Ireteba  that  our  camping  place  was  just  ahead, 
and  scrambling  over  the  summit  of  a  hill,  in  a  min- 
ute were  both  out  of  sight.  For  a  mile  we  kept  on, 
every  few  minutes  coming  to  a  fork,  where  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  road  was  left  to  chance.  There  was 
a  network  of  canons,  and  the  probabilities  were  that 
nine  out  of  ten  would  lead  to  an  impassable  pre- 
cipice. The  ascent  became  so  rough  that  it  was 
already  almost  impracticable  for  the  mules,  and 
at  last  the  Mojaves  stopped,  declaring  that  they 
had  lost  their  way,  and  had  no  idea  how  to  find 
the  camping  place  or  the  water,  and  that  the  Hual- 
pais were  a  very  bad  set.  This  opinion  no  one 
was  inclined  just  then  to  dispute.  1  however  asked 
one  of  the  Indians  to  go  back  and  endeavour  to 
find  the  deserters  or  some  other  member  of  their 
tribe.  We  waited  impatiently  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  the  order  was  given  to  countermarch,  for 
I  intended  to  search  for  the  route  by  which  we 
had  come  ;  but  before  going  far,  the  little  Hualpais 
came  back.  He  seemed  amused  that  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  find  the  water,  and  again 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  column.  He  con- 
ducted us  for  two  miles  through  a  difficult  and  in- 
tricate maze  of  ravines,  and  then  climbed  a  side 
hill,  and  in  a  most  unexpected  place  pointed  out  a 
little  spring.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of  water, 
and  tolerable  grass  near  by.  The  second  Hualpais 
came  back  during  the  evening,  and  seemed  also  to 
be  astonished  that  we  should  have  had  trouble  in 
finding  what  to  him  was  so  familiar.  They  both 
professed  a  determination  to  accompany  the  train, 
and  Ireteba  told  me  that  it  was  time  for  himself 
and  companions  to  return." 

In  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Newberry  as 
Geologist  and  Naturalist  of  the  expedition,  the 
Department  was  fortunate — his  well  known  ability 
in  these  branches  of  science,  as  well  as  his  previous 
experience  in  connection  with  other  expeditions  in 
the  far  west,  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  task. 
His  report  is  ably  drawn  up  and  contains  lucid  des- 
criptions of  the  geological  and  physical  features  of 
the  country  along  the  line  of  exploration.  The 
numerous  great  gorges  and  profound  canons  cut 
by  the  erosive  action  of  water,  through  thousands 
of  feet  of  strata,  in  a  district  where  the  rocks  have, 
for  the  most  part,  suffered  little  or  no  disturbance 
since  their  deposition,  afforded  him  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  study  its  geological  structure.  Probably 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  so  great  a  thick- 
ness of  strata  be  seen  and  examined  inch  by  inch 
in  one  continued  section  as  here.  These  tremen- 
dous chasms  cleaving  the  beds,  as  they  do  almost 
vertically  sometimes  to  the  astonishing  depth  of 
from  three  to  six  thousand  feet,  reveal  every  bed 
and  layer  of  rock  from  top  to  base,  as  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  they  can  be  seen  in  the  artificial  ex- 
cavations along  our  rail-roads. 

In  the  great  canon  of  the  Colorado,  on  a  high 
mesa,  west  of  the  Little  Colorado,  Dr.  N.  saw  at 
a  single  exposure  in  regular  succession  the  follow- 
ing lormations  : 

1st.  Upper  Carboniferous  limestone  surmount- 
ing beds  of  cross-stratified  sandstones,  and  red 
calcareous  sandstones  with  gypsum,  altogether, 
1200  feet. 

2d.  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  1000  feet. 

3d.  A  great  thickness  of  limestone  shales,  and 
grits,  apparently  of  Devonian  age,  resting  upon 
heavy  deposits  of  limestone,  mud  rocks,  and  sand- 
stones, apparently  of  Silurian  age,  with  a  sand- 
stone at  the  base,  probably  representing  the  Pots- 


dam sandstone  of  New  York  :  the  whole  not  less 
than  2300  feet. 

Beneath  all  these  stratified  rocks  the  gorge  is 
excavated  so  as  to  expose  1000  feet  of  granite. 

Of  these  rocks  Dr.  Newberry  remarks  that,  "  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  are  entirely  confor- 
mable among  themselves,  and  with  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks.  They  lie  nearly  horizontal  upon  the 
granite,  forming  a  series  of  sandstones,  limestones, 
and  shales,  about  2000  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Carboniferous  series  consists  of  over  2000  feet  of 
limestones  and  gypsum,  apparently  all  massive, 
and  often  highly  fossiliferous.  The  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  series  form  the  surface  of  the 
mesas  of  the  Little  Colorado,  upon  which  the  vol- 
canic group  of  the  San  Francisco  mountains  rest 
as  a  base." 

At  other  localities  Dr.  N.  had  opportunities  to 
examine  the  succeeding  formations  above  those 
just  alluded  to.  One  of  these,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Little  Colorado,  where  one  side  of  the  valley 
is  formed  by  a  third  mesa  wall,  which  with  the 
slope  of  its  base  rises  to  an  elevation  of  at  least 
one  thousand  feet  in  height  above  the  stream. 

"  This  mesa,"  he  says,  "  is  composed  of  deep- 
red  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates,  resting 
conformably  on  the  Upper  Carboniferous  limestone, 
over  which  is  a  series  of  variegated  marls,  with 
bands  of  magnesian  limestone.  The  latter  series 
forms  the  surface  of  the  mesa  for  many  miles  tow- 
ards the  northeast,  and  has  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  perhaps  1500  feet. 

The  variegated  marls  and  the  underlying  red 
sandstones  are  all  regarded  as  Triassic  by  —  Mar- 
cou  ;  but  the  marls  exhibit  a  remarkable  litho- 
logical  identity  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  upper 
portion  contains  plants  of  Jurassic  affinities.  With- 
out more  fossils  from  these  formations,  it  seems  to 
me  at  least  doubtful  whether  we  can  draw  the 
lines  of  classification  as  sharply  as  he  has  done ; 
and  it  would  even  be  a  little  surprising  if  there 
should  ever  be  found  good  palseontological  evi- 
dence for  the  identification  of  all  the  European 
subdivisions  of  the  Permian,  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  Chalk,  of  which  he  claims  to  have  demon- 
strated the  existence  in  this  vicinity. 

Upon  the  mesa  of  the  variegated  marls  at  the 
Moquis  village  rises  still  another,  to  the  height  of 
800  or  900  feet,  composed  of  coarse  yellow  sand- 
stones, green  shales,  and  beds  of  lignite — a  group 
of  strata  which  has  been  called  Jurassic,  but  which 
contain  impressions  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  with 
Ammonites,  Gryjjhcea,  and  Inoceramus  of  Creta- 
ceous species.  These  fossils  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  in  reference  to  the  age  of  the  strata  which 
contain  them,  but  prove  them  to  be  Lower  Creta- 
ceous." 

The  enormous  thickness  of  strata  is  at  places 
surmounted  by  another  series  of  great  thickness. 
This  series  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  N. 

"  Going  north  from  the  Moquis  villages,  on  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  mesa,  our  progress  was  arrested 
by  a  want  of  water;  the  surface  being  everywhere 
cut  by  deep  canons,  by  which  it  is  drained  to  ex- 
cess ;  every  rain  drop  which  falls  finding  its  way 
immediately  into  the  bottom  of  these  ravines,  where 
it  is  hurried  off  to  the  far  deeper  canons  of  the 
Colorado  and  its  larger  tributaries.  Before  we 
turned  back,  however,  we  had  approached  nearly 
to  the  base  of  a  wall  rising  abruptly  from  the  mesa 
in  which  we  stood  to  the  height  of  more  than  1000 
feet.  This  wall  was  as  white  as  chalk,  and  reflected 
the  sunlight  like  a  bank  of  snow.  It  is  evidently 
the  edge  of  another  and  higher  plateau,  and  ap- 
parently reaches  to  the  Great  Colorado,  where  it 
caps  the  1  high  mesa,'  forming  part  of  the  stupen- 
dous mural  faces,  presented  toward  the  south  and 
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west,  which  were  distinctly  visible  when  we  had 
receded  from  them  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles. 

What  is  the  character  of  this  upper  mesa  I  had 
no  means  of  determining  at  this  time,  and  even 
now  there  may  be  some  question  about  it ;  but  I 
have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  strata,  the  equivalents  of  the 
'  white  chalk'  of  Europe." 

In  regard  to  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  remarkable  topographical  features  of  this  in- 
teresting region,  Dr.  Newberry  shows  that  it  is  not 
due,  as  would  probably  be  supposed  by  one  not 
accustomed  to  the  study  of  such  phenomena,  to 
volcanic  or  eruptive  agencies,  but  solely  to  the 
erosive  action  of  running  water.  Thus  he  continues  : 
"  The  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  table- 
lands of  the  upper  Colorado,  though  brief,  will  per 
haps  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  generalities 
of  their  structure  and  relations.    But  before  re 
turning  to  the  details  of  the  local  geology  of  our 
route,  I  ought  perhaps  to  refer  briefly  to  two  ques 
tions  of  general  import,  which  would  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  any  geologist  who  should 
traverse  the  table-lands  west  of  the  Rocky  moun 
tains,  or  should  receive  an  accurate  description  of 
them  from  others. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is :  To  what  cause 
is  due  the  peculiar  topographical  features  of  the 
surface  of  the  table  lands — where  the  different 
formations  succeed  each  other  in  a  series  of  steps, 
which  generally  present  abrupt  and  wall-like  edges 
— the  more  recent  strata  occupying  the  highest 
portion  of  the  plateau  ?  The  other  has  reference 
to  the  place  and  extent  of  the  dry  land,  of  which 
the  erosion  furnished  the  sediments  now  composing 
the  table-lands. 

The  first  of  these  questions  belongs  appropri- 
ately to  the  subject  of  surface  geology,  and  will 
be  referred  to  again.  I  may  say  here,  however, 
that,  like  the  great  canons  of  the  Colorado,  the 
broad  valleys  bounded  by  high  and  perpendicular 
walls,  belong  to  a  vast  system  of  erosion,  and  are 
wholly  due  to  the  action  of  water.  Probably  nowhere 
in  the  world  has  the  action  of  this  agent  produced 
results  so  surprising,  both  as  regards  their  magni- 
tude and  their  peculiar  character.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  a  cause,  which  has  given  to  what  was 
once  an  immense  plain,  underlaid  by  thousands  of 
feet  of  sedimentary  rocks,  conformable  throughout, 
a  topographical  character  more  complicated  than 
that  of  any  mountain  chain  ;  which  has  made  much 
of  it  absolutely  impassable  to  man,  or  any  animal 
but  the  winged  bird,  should  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  course  of  nature.  Hence 
the  first  and  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
striking  surface  features  of  this  region  will  be  to 
refer  tl  em  to  that  embodiment  of  resistless  power 
— the  sword  that  cuts  so  many  geological  knots — 
volcanic  f  jrce.  The  Great  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
would  be  considered  a  vast  fissure  or  rout  in  fche 
earth's  crust,  and  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
steps  of  the  table-lauds  as  marking  lines  of  dis- 
placement. This  theory  though  so  plausible,  and 
so  entirely  adequate  to  explain  all  the  striking 
phenomena,  lacks  a  single  requisite  to  acceptance, 
and  that  is  truth. 

Aside  from  the  slight  local  disturbance  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks  about  the  Sati  Francisco  mouu 
tain,  from  the  spur  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  near 
Fort  DefiaDce,  to  tlrosc  of  the  Cerbat  and  Aztec 
mountains  on  the  west,  the  strata  of  the  table- 
lands are  as  entirely  unbroken,  as  when  first  de- 
posited. Having  this  questiou  constantly  in  mind, 
and  examining  with  all  possible  care  the  structure 
of  the  great  canons  which  we  entered,  1  everywhere 
found  evidence  of  the  exclusive  action  of  water  in 


their  formation.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  deep- 
est chasm  showed  perfect  correspondence  of  stratifi- 
cation, conforming  to  the  general  dip,  and  nowhere 
displacement;  and  this  bottom  rock,  so  often  dry 
and  bare,  was  perhaps  deeply  eroded,  but  continu- 
ous from  side  to  side,  a  portion  of  the  yet  undi- 
vided series  lying  below." 

The  necessity  of  dying  to  ourselves,  and  of  be- 
coming fools  that  we  may  be  truly  wise. — Oh !  that 
men  could  die  to  themselves,  even  to  their  own 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  not  lean  to  their  own 
understandings,  nor  idolize  their  own  apprehen- 
sions and  conceivings,  but  wait  to  receive  under- 
standing from  God,  who  giveth  liberally  of  the 
true  wisdom  to  those  that  ask  and  wait  aright! 
And  how  doth  God  give  true  wisdom  and  under- 
standing? Is  it  not  by  the  shining  of  his  light  in 
the  heart  1  Oh  !  that  men  were  turned  inwardly 
thither  and  were  inwardly  dead  to  that  wisdom 
and  prudence  from  which  God  ever  hid  things,  and 
ever  will !  He  that  will  be  truly  wise,  must  first 
become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise;  that  is,  he 
must  not  strive  to  learn  in  the  comprehensive  way 
of  man's  wisdom  and  prudence  the  things  of  God's 
kingdom,  but  feel  the  begettings  of  life  in  his  heart, 
and  in  that  receive  somewhat  of  the  new  and 
heavenly  understanding,  and  so  die  to  the  other, 
and  know  no  more  of  the  things  of  God  after  the 
flesh, — (that  is,  as  a  wise  man,  as  a  learned  scribe, 
as  a  great  disputant, — for  where  is  the  wise  ? 
Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of 
this  world  ?  Can  they  find  out  the  mystery  of  life, 
the  mystery  of  God's  kingdom  in  this  age,  any 
more  than  they  could  in  former  ages?) — but  become 
a  babe,  a  fool,  and  so  receive  and  bow  to  that 
which  his  own  wisdom  will  call  foolishness,  and  ac- 
count weakness;  but  the  other  birth,  which  is  be- 
gotten and  born  of  God,  will  know,  and  daily  ex- 
perience, to  be  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  unto 
salvation. — Isaac  Penington.  I.  P.'s  works,  vol. 
2nd,  p.  184. 

Voices  of  Animals. — There  is  a  chapter  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Animals  that  has  hardly  been 
touched  upon  as  yet,  and  that  will  be  especially  in- 
teresting with  reference  to  families.  The  voices  of 
animals  have  a  family  character  not  to  be  mistaken, 
All  the  canidae  bark  and  howl ;  the  fox,  the  wolf, 
the  dog,  have  the  same  kind  of  utterance,  though  on 
a  somewhat  different  pitch.  All  the  bears  growl, 
from  the  white  bear  of  the  Arctic  snows  to  the 
small  black  bear  of  the  Andes.  All  the  cats  miau, 
from  our  quiet  fireside  companion  to  the  lions,  and 
tigers,  and  panthers  of  the  forest  and  jungle.  This 
last  may  seem  a  strange  assertion ;  but  to  any  one 
who  has  listened  critically  to  their  sounds  and 
analyzed  their  voices,  the  roar  of  the  lion  is  but  a 
gigantic  miau,  bearing  about  the  same  proportion 
to  that  of  a  cat,  as  its  stately  and  majestic  form 
does  to  the  smaller,  softer,  more  peaceful  aspect  of 
the  cat.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
their  size,  who  can  look  at  the  lion,  whether  in  his 
more  sleepy  mood,  as  he  lies  curled  up  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  cage,  or  in  his  fiercer  moments  of  hunger 
or  of  rage,  without  being  reminded  of  a  cat?  And 
this  is  not  merely  the  resemblance  of  one  carnivor- 
ous animal  to  another;  for  no  one  was  ever  re- 
minded of  a  dog  or  wolf  by  a  lion.  Again,  all  the 
horses  and  donkeys  neigh ;  for  the  bray  of  the 
donkey  is  only  a  harsher  neigh,  pitched  on  a  dif- 
ferent key,  it  is  true,  but  a  sound  of  the  same 
character — as  the  donkey  himself  is  but  a  clumsy 
and  dwarfish  horse.  All  the  cows  low,  from  the 
buffalo  roaming  the  prairie,  the  musk-ox  of  the 
Arctic  ice-fields,  or  the  yak  of  Asia,  to  the  cattle 
feeding  in  our  pastures.  Among  the  birds, 
this  similarity  of  voice  in  families  js  still  more 


marked.  We  need  only  recall  the  harsh  and  noisy 
parrots,  so  similar  in  their  peculiar  utterance.  Or 
take,  as  an  example,  the  web-footed  family  ;  do  not 
all  the  geese  and  the  innumerable  host  of  ducks 
quack?  Does  not  every  member  of  the  crow 
family  caw,  whether  it  be  the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  the 
magpie,  the  rook  in  some  green  rookery  of  the  Old 
World,  or  the  crow  of  our  woods,  with  its  long, 
melancholy  caw,  that  seems  to  make  the  silence 
and  solitude  deeper?  Compare  all  the  sweet  war- 
blers of  the  songster  family — the  nightingales,  the 
thrushes,  the  mocking-birds,  the  robins  ;  they  differ 
in  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  their  note,  but 
the  same  kind  of  voice  runs  through  the  whole 
group. — Agassiz. 


all 


Concerning  Love. 

BY  ISAAC  PENINGTON. 

Q :    What  is  love  ? 

Ans.  What  shall  I  say  of  it ;  or  how  shall  I, 
in  words,  express  its  nature?  It  is  the  sweetness 
of  life — it  is  the  sweet,  tender,  melting  nature  of 
God,  flowing  up,  through  his  Seed  of  lifeinto  thecrea- 
ture  ;  and  of  all  things,  making  the  creature  most 
like  unto  himself,  both  in  nature  and  operation. 

It  fulfils  the  law,  it  fulfils  the  gospel — it  wraps 
up  all  in  one,  and  brings  forth  all  in  the  oneness. 
It  excludes  all  evil  out  of  the  heart ;  it  perfects  all 
good  in  the  heart.  A  touch  of  love  doth  this  in 
measure — perfect  love  doth  this  in  fulness. 

But  how  can  I  proceed  to  speak  of  it !  Oh  !  that 
the  souls  of  all  that  fear  and  wait  on  the  Lord 
might  feel  its  nature  fully  ;  and  then  would  they 
not  fail  of  its  sweet,  overcoming  operations,  both 
towards  one  another,  and  towards  enemies.  The 
great  healing  ;  the  great  conquest ;  the  great  salva- 
tion, is  reserved  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  God.  His  judgments;  his  cuttings;  his 
hewings  by  the  word  of  his  mouth  ;  are  but  to 
prepare  for,  but  not  to  do,  the  great  work  of  rais- 
ing up  the  sweet  building  of  his  life  ;  which  is  to 
be  done  in  love  and  in  peace,  and  by  the  power 
thereof. 

And  this  my  soul  waits  for,  and  cries  after ;  even 
the  full  springing  up  of  eternal  love  in  my  heart ; 
and  the  swallowing  of  me  wholly  into  it;  and  the 
bringing  of  my  soul  wholly  forth  into  it,  that  the 
life  of  God,  in  its  own  perfect  sweetness,  may  fully 
run  forth  through  this  vessel ;  and  not  be  at  all 
tinctured  by  the  vessel,  but  perfectly  tincture 
and  change  the  vessel  into  its  own  nature ;  and 
then  shall  no  fault  be  found  in  my  soul  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  spotless  life  be  fully  enjoyed  by  me, 
and  become  a  perfectly  pleasant  sacrifice  to  my 
God. 

Oh !  how  sweet  is  love  !  How  pleasant  is  its 
nature !  How  takingly  doth  it  behave  itself  in 
every  condition,  upon  every  occasion,  to  every  per- 
son, and  about  every  thing!  How  tenderly,  how 
readily,  doth  it  help  and  serve  the  meanest !  How 
patiently,  how  meekly,  doth  it  bear  all  things, 
either  from  God  or  man,  how  unexpectedly  soever 
they  come,  or  how  hard  soever  they  seem. 

How  doth  it  believe  ;  how  doth  it  hope, — how 
doth  it  excuse  ;  how  doth  it  cover  even  that  which 
seemeth  not  to  be  excusable  and  not  fit  to  be  cov- 
ered. How  kind  it  is,  even  in  its  interpretations 
and  charges  concerning  miscarriages !  It  never 
ovcrchargeth  ;  it  never  grates  upou  the  spirit  of 
him  whom  it  reprehends;  it  never  hardens,  it  never 
provokes ;  but  carrieth  a  meltingness  and  power 
of  conviction  with  it.  This  is  the  nature  of  God: 
this,  in  the  vessel  capacitated  to  receive  and  bring 
it  forth  in  its  glory;  the  power  of  enmity  is  not 
able  to  stand  against,  but  falls  before,  and  is  over- 
come by  it. —  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  415-16.  Edit. 
1784. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  28,  1862. 

II 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 


0]  From  the  account  of  the  late  London  Yearly 
mi  Meeting  published  in  the  British  Friend  of  this 
J  nonth,  we  take  the  following  extracts, 
fii  Fourth-day  Morning,  21st  of  Fifth  month. — 
111  i^ssembled  at  ten  o'clock,  presenting,  as  regards 
M  numbers,  rather  a  smaller  appearance  than  on  some 
la  >revious  occasions. 

iol  The  representatives'  names  were  called  over,  and 
ill  responded  except  seven,  most  of  whom  assigned 
satisfactory  reasons  for  their  absence. 

The  reading  of  the  epistles  was  then  proceeded 
tvith,  commencing  with  the  one  from  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting.     That  from  New  York  followed,  with 
[  New  England,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the 
es  Western  Yearly  Meeting.    No  epistle  had  been 
jj  received  from  Philadelphia,  for  reasons  already 
J  known  to  Friends ;  neither  had  North  Carolina 
been  able  to  communicate  by  epistle,  on  account  of 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
ipj  i    The  epistle  from  Ohio  adverted,  as  in  some  pre- 
;'i  vious  years,  to  the  separation  which  had  taken 
jj  place  among  them,  intimating  the  desire  for  a  re- 
j,  union,  and  that  no  action  had  been  taken  in  the 
way  of  disowning  those  who  had  established  sepa- 
12l  rate  meetings.    As  was  to  be  expected,  all  the 
]  American  epistles  referred  to  the  civil  war  now 
f.  raging  in  their  land,  and  acknowledged  howgrate- 
,j  ful  it  had  been  to  receive  the  sympathizing  saluta- 
h(  lion  sent  them  last  year  by  this  meeting. 
,.     The  consideration  whether  anything  could  be 
I,  done  in  the  way  of  assisting  Friends  of  Ohio  to  a 
jj  restoration  of  unity,  as  also  to  a  re-opening  of  cor- 
„  respondence  with  Philadelphia,  occupied  the  at- 
teniion  of  the  meeting  for  some  time,  but  way  did 
!„  jnot  appear  then  to  open  for  any  action  in  either  case. 
J  '    The  epistle  from  Ireland  contained  the  informa- 
tion that,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
„  of  the  conference  appointed  by  their  last  Yearly 
.  Meeting,  their  queries  and  advices,  their  rules  for 
e  relief  of  the  poor,  and  in  regard  to  marriage, 
e  had  been  assimilated  to  those  of  London  Yearly 
„  Meeting. 

I  On  adjourning  about  one  o'clock,  the  represen- 
e  tatives  met  in  committee  as  directed,  to  consider 
j  of  suitable  Friends  for  clerk  and  assistants,  when 
e  they  agreed  to  propose  Edward  Backhouse  for  the 
,  former  office,  with  Joseph  Crosfield  and  William 
j  Thistlethwaite  for  the  latter. 

I  Fourth-day  ajternoon. — Met  at  four.  The  com- 
i  mittee  of  representatives  presented  their  report,  in 
j  terms  of  their  appointment,  informing  the  meeting 
.  that  they  had  agreed  to  propose  the  Friends  above- 
f  named  as  clerk  and  assistants ;  and  these  being 
,  acceptable,  were  appointed  accordingly. 

In  order  to  allow  the  committee  of  representa- 
[   tives  to  proceed  with  the  business  intrusted  to  it, 
this  sitting  was  but  short,  and  it  was  adjourned 
,   shortly  after  six,  that  committee  being  directed  to 
,   meet  in  half-an-hour  thereafter,  whicb  it  did,  and 
nominated  sub-committees  to  prepare  answers  to  the 
various  epistles  that  had  been  read  in  the  forenoon. 
Some  time  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  ex- 
'   tent  to  which  Friends  in  America  had  been  un- 
faithful in  our  testimony  against  war,  and  in  con- 
sidering how  best  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  critical 
position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  desolating 
strife  now  pervading  that  country.    After  much 
expression,  the  course  which  seemed  to  carry  most 
weight  was  that  which  inculcated  the  simple  con- 
veying, through  the  answers  to  their  respective 
epistles,  our  sympathy  towards   our  American 


brethren,  and  of  encouragement  to  faithfulness  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  christian  testimony  against 
all  war,  without  reference  to  any  shortcoming  of 
theirs  in  this  respect. 

Fifth-day  morning. — Met  at  ten  o'clock.  After 
a  Friend  had  offered  supplication,  the  remainder 
of  the  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  proceeded 
with  and  concluded  at  this  sitting.  The  answer  to 
the  fifth  Query,  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Quarterly  Meeting,  elicited  somewhat  of  pro- 
tracted remark,  on  account  of  an  exception  on  a 
point  which  the  Query  did  not  seem  to  embrace, 
namely,  the  payment  of  seat-rents  in  other  places 
of  worship.  One  or  two  individuals  appeared  in- 
clined to  justify  such  a  procedure,  but  it  was 
generally  considered  to  be  a  decided  infraction  of 
the  Society's  testimony,  if  not  against  "  all  ecclesi- 
astical demands,"  at  least  against  that  to  the  free- 
dom and  spirituality  of  ministry  and  worship,  and 
the  Query  was  said  to  be  defective  in  not  embracing 
this  particular. 

Occasion  was  taken  to  advocate  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  term  "  hireling  ministry,"  because  of  its 
seeming  harshness,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
many  who  were  earnestly  devoted  to  the  winning 
of  souls  to  Chiist,  and  this  often  on  but  slender 
pecuniary  remuneration.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  word  "paid"  might  now  very  properly  be 
substituted  for  "hireling  ministry." 

A  condensed  statement  of  distraints  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  was  also  read,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  amount  of  sufferings  in  this  ac- 
count was  £5155,  18s.  The  tabular  statement  as 
to  number  of  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Particular 
Meetings,  number  of  members  and  attenders  of 
meetings,  births,  burials,  accessions  by  convince- 
ment,  resignations,  disownments,  &c,  as  ordered 
by  last  Yearly  Meeting,  was  also  read,  showing 
a  diminution  of  eighteen  in  number,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  The  statement  showed 
the  admissions  by  convincement  to  be  much  about  the 
same  as  usual.  The  attenders  in  proportion  to  the 
members,  varied  in  some  places  very  considerably, 
preponderating  most  in  Scotland  and  the  northern 
English  counties.* 

Fifth-day  ajternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock,  and 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  So- 
ciety, the  meeting  having  been  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  usual  information  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

[In  the  course  of  the  consideration  one  Friend] 
referred  to  certain  changes  which  had  recently 
been  adopted,  but  these  were  rather  adaptations 
of  principles  to  altered  circumstances,  and  not 
changes  of  principles.  The  movement  in  this  di- 
rection, he  was  aware,  had  been  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension by  many ;  with  what  may  be  called  a 
godly  jealousy,  not  to  lay  waste  what  ought  to  be 
preserved.  He  wished  his  friends  of  this  class  to 
cherish  a  hopeful  mind,  trusting  that  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  will  overrule  even  the  errors 
of  his  people  for  their  good.    On  the  other  hand, 

*In  the  tabular  statement  above  referred  to,  the  prin- 
cipal details  are  as  follows,  viz  : — 
Number  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, .  81 

Number  of  Monthly  Meetings  with  upwards  of  500 
members,    ........  7 

Number  of  Monthly  Meetings  with  less  than  50 
members,    ........  10 

Number  of  Meetings  for  Worship,  ....  317 

Number  of  men  overseers,      .....  358 

Number  of  women  overseers,         ....  384 

Number  of  male  members,  .  .  .  64G3 
Number  of  female  members,  .       .       .  7378 

  13,841 

Number  of  habitual  attenders,        .       .       .  3,190 
Number  of  births  in  the  year,  ....  288 
Number  of  deaths  in  the  year,        .       .       .  208 
Ireland  is  not  included  in  the  above  returns. 


he  well  knew  there  was  a  large  class  who  rejoiced 
in  what  they  looked  upon  as  needful  alterations. 
Not  a  few  of  them,  he  felt  persuaded,  love  their 
Lord.  The  effect  of  these  alterations  has  been  to 
throw  a  large  individual  responsibility  upon  us; 
and  he  appealed  to  his  junior  friends  to  look  to 
themselves,  seeing  so  much  has  been  done  by  the 
church  for  them.  Where,  he  would  ask  them, 
would  they  enjoy  privileges  so  great  as  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  ?  No  other  church  had  the  same 
amount  of  liberty.  If  there  is  any  lack,  it  is  in 
ourselves  ;  we  must  therefore  come  back  to  the  in- 
dividual work,  cherishing  that  self-control  and  re- 
tiredness  of  mind,  which  distinguish  the  christian 
from  the  man  of  the  world.  All  our  meetings 
being  maintained  in  their  integrity,  and  in  the 
power  of  God,  they  will  be  times  of  true  refresh- 
ing. 

Adjourned  till  four  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 

The  committee  of  representatives  came  together 
soon  after  the  adjournment,  and  separated  a  sub- 
committee to  prepare  the  general  epistle. 

The  propriety  of  addressing  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  was  brought  under  review  at  this  sitting, 
and  many  Friends  took  part  in  the  discussion,  in 
which  much  affectionate  feeling  was  manifested  for 
that  Yearly  Meeting  ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  unanimous  desire  to  re-open  the  cor- 
respondence, had  it  not  been  for  the  known  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Philadelphia  Friends, 
neither  to  write,  nor  to  receive  epistles. 

Sixth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock.  The 
summary  of  Answers  to  the  Queries,  as  already 
intimated,  not  having  been  all  overtaken  last  even- 
ing, the  remainder  were  now  read,  and  the  consid- 
eration of  the  state  of  the  Society  further  entered 
upon. 

The  answer  to  the  fifth  Query  was  adverted  to, 
and  dwelt  upon  at  very  considerable  length.  To 
some  Friends  it  was  cause  of  regret,  to  find  the 
exceptions  in  this  matter  on  the  increase;  the  So- 
ciety's testimony  herein  being  the  most  important 
of  any  that  had  been  committed  to  it  to  hold.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  distinctly  avowed  that  many 
Friends  had  no  conscientious  scruple  against  tithes, 
but  simply  refused  the  payment  of  them  because  it 
was  the  rule  of  the  Society.  The  discussion  of  a 
question  of  such  comprehensive  bearing  was,  how- 
ever, seen  to  be  undesirable  at  this  juncture  ;  and 
the  answer  to  the  sixth  Query  came  under  review, 
and  gave  rise  to  considerable  comment. 

Taking  into  account  the  extraordinary  excite- 
ment in  regard  to  war,  which  had  recently  per- 
vaded the  country,  some  Friends  considered  it 
satisfactory  to  have  so  few  exceptions  on  this 
head  ;  while  it  could  not  but  be  deplored,  that 
public  sentiment  had  greatly  retrograded  within 
the  last  few  years.  Occasion  was  hence  taken,  to 
urge  upon  Friends  greater  diligence  in  the  way  of 
diffusing  the  pacific  principle  of  the  gospel,  espe- 
cially among  other  christian  professors. 

The  answer  in  reference  to  the  attendance  of 
meetings  for  discipline,  beiug  thought  to  exhibit 
very  extensive  deficiency,  several  Friends  were  led 
to  show  of  what  importance  was  a  due  regard  to 
our  duty  on  this  matter.  In  addition  to  what  the 
three  answers  appeared  particularly  to  call  for  in 
the  way  of  animadversion,  there  was  a  free  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  cause  of 
our  deficiencies  in  the  general,  which  some  ascribed 
to  a  forsaking  of  first  principles,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  what  was  the  distinctive  feature  in  the 
profession  of  our  worthy  predecessors — a  close  ad- 
herence to  the  dictates  of  the  Light  or  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  soul. 

The  summary  of  answers  being  thus  disposed 
of,  the  tabular  statement  introduced  at  a  previous 
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sitting  was  next  read ;  the  contents  being  consid- 
ered fully  as  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  body  as 
the  answers  to  the  Queries. 

Isaac  Brown  spoke  at  great  length,  dwelling  more 
particularly  on  the  great  number  of  small  meetings, 
and  on  their  being  so  many  without  even  an  over- 
seer. He  also  looked  upon  the  statement  as  in- 
complete, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  indicate  bow  many 
meetings  might  also  be  without  a  minister.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Society  in  the  present  day,  he 
observed,  were  widely  different  from  what  they 
were  at  its  rise,  when  it  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
awakened,  earnest,  and  converted  ;  whereas  now, 
the  great  majority  are  birth-right  members.  What 
he  appeared  to  desire  was  increased  instrumental 
instruction  for  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  un- 
converted, apart  from  meetings  for  worship.  He 
recurred  to  what  had  been  his  position  in  early 
life,  when  sitting  in  a  meeting  for  worship  before 
some  fifty  or  sixty  children,  when  for  probably  five 
or  six  months  not  a  word  of  ministry  was  ever 
heard  among  them.  And  again,  to  his  position 
now  in  a  meeting,  where  the  children  of  many  now 
present  (several  hundred  in  number)  sat  before 
him — on  whose  behalf,  as  well  as  on  theirs  above- 
mentioned,  his  sympathies  seemed  largely  excited, 
in  commiseration  of  their  want  of  instrumental 
help  in  the  promotion  of  their  religious  welfare. 
He  also  referred  to  the  practice  of  the  first  minis- 
ters among  Friends  in  London,  to  meet  together 
every  week,  and  depute  certain  of  their  number, 
by  two  and  two,  to  attend  the  various  meetings  in 
London,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  meeting 
without  a  minister.  Something  of  this  sort  he 
seemed  to  think  to  be  now  called  for,  though  he 
explicitly  admitted  that  he  pleaded  for  no  ministry 
of  merely  human  appointment,  nor  for  any  other 
mode  of  worship  than  that  which  Friends  have  al- 
ways followed. 

Joseph  Pease  took  a  different  view  of  the  So- 
ciety's condition,  and  spoke  at  great  length  and  with 
much  feeliug,  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  what  the 
early  Friends  were  by  a  living  faith  iu  Christ  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  quoting  that  text  in  1  John, 
"This  is  his  commandment,  that  we  should  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
love  one  another  as  he  gave  us  commandment." 
And  it  was  his  assured  conviction  that  it  would  be 
ours  to  realize  the  like  blessed  experience,  had  we 
but  the  like  energizing  faith  in  the  name,  which 
is  the  'power  of  Jesus — there  being  none  other 
name  or  power  under  heaven,  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  can  be  saved. 

Alfred  Lucas,  Joseph  Armfield,  and  some  others, 
spoke  as  to  the  cause  of  the  state  of  things  re- 
vealed in  the  tabular  returns,  the  last  named 
Friend  particularly  expressing  his  conviction  that 
the  alterations  recently  adopted  had  not  resulted 
beneficially,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evidence  of 
increased  attendance  of  meetings  for  worship,  or 
of  greater  regard  for  the  distinguishing  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  neither  was  there  evidence  of  ad- 
ditional couviucement  and  accession  to  our  num- 
bers. 

John  Bright  spoke  briefly,  counselling  to  let  the 
revelations  contained  in  the  tabular  returns  become 
subject  of  deliberate,  serious  reflection,  with  Friends 
individually,  at  their  respective  homes  ;  trusting 
this  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  an- 
other year,  his  convictiou  being,  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong,  when  a  body  professing  a 
faith  so  sublime,  so  simple,  and  so  scriptural,  not 
only  did  not  increase  as  it  ought,  but  decreased 
and  threatened  to  become  altogether  soon  extinct. 

Besides  the  Friends  already  named,  several 
others  took  part  iu  the  discussion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  eleven  next  morning. 


Seventh-day  morning. — Met  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  principal  business  of  this  sitting  was  intro- 
duced by  the  reading  of  a  minute  of  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  reference  to  what  was  required  at  the 
hands  of  Friends  towards  the  unenlightened  in 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  de- 
praved in  our  own  land. 

Edward  Smith  was  the  first  to  speak  on  the 
question,  and  while  he  could  not  but  sympathize 
with  what  was  being  done  by  others  in  carrying 
the  tidings  of  salvation  to  heathen  countries,  he 
considered  it  might  be  more  appropriate  for  Friends 
to  concentrate  their  attention  on  such  of  those 
around  us  as  the  minute  described.  He  felt  in- 
terested in  what  had  been  done  in  an  agricultural 
district,  as  related  by  Francis  Dix  at  a  previous 
sitting ;  but  the  condition  of  many  in  our  large 
cities  and  towns  he  considered  more  degraded,  and 
called  for  more  energetic  action,  their  numbers 
being  also  incomparably  greater.  From  carefully 
prepared  statistics,  the  extent  of  vice  and  ignorance 
in  a  certain  district  of  Lancashire,  was  shown  to 
be  greater  than  it  was  easy  to  believe.  In  a  given 
population  there  was  declared  to  be  a  large  pro- 
portion who  could  neither  read  nor  write;  who 
could  not  even  count  one  hundred,  even  among 
adults;  who  knew  neither  the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
nor  that  of  the  sovereign  of  our  country ;  who 
could  give  no  explanation  of  the  common  words 
vice,  virtue,  righteousness;  who  never  were  within 
the  walls  of  any  place  of  worship,  and  who  had 
not  even  clothing  suitable  for  going  there !  Al- 
together, the  picture  of  the  abject,  degraded,  and 
depraved  condition  of  so  large  a  class  in  our  very 
midst,  was  a  truly  appalling  one,  and  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  Friends.  He  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  urging  upon  Friends  any 
step  in  the  least  at  variance  with  our  religious 
principles, but  he  thoughtmuch  could  be  done  for  the 
help  of  those  in  the  deplorable  condition  which  he 
had  described,  not  only  without  compromising,  but 
in  strict  accordance  with  those  principles.  The 
remedies  which  he  suggested  lay  in  the  employ- 
ment of  scripture-readers,  where  Friends  could  not 
undertake  that  service  themselves ;  and  in  having 
"  Bible-women,"  who  would  go  from  house  to  house 
among  this  neglected  class  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

At  an  early  part  of  the  sitting  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  company  of  our 
women  Friends,  who  would  doubtless  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  question.  It  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged to  invite  them  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Third-day  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  Edward  Smith, 
Samuel  Bowley,  and  Samuel  Fox,  being  requested 
to  take  charge  of  the  proceedings. 

Adjourned  till  Second-day  morning. 

Second-day  morning,  2(il/i  q/'  Fijtli  month. — 
The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  clerk  introduced  the  business  of  the  sitting 
by  reading  the  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  referred  to  future  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  appointing  a  committee  to  pay  a  visit,  iu 
the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
aud  other  meetings  of  Friends  iu  Great  Britain. 
The  propriety  of  the  proposed  measure  was  as- 
sented to,  it  may  be  said  with  entire  unanimity, 
very  many  Friends  encouraging  its  adoption  iu  the 
belief  that  thcpresjnt  was  the  right  time.  A  large 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  or  ninety  Friends. 

Second-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock. 
A  minute  was  prcseuted  by  Sussex,  Surrey,  aud 
Hants  Quarterly  Meeting;  its  object  was  to  request 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  not  order  the 
preparation  next  year  of  a  tabular  statement  simi- 
lar to  the  one  brought  in  this  year.  Joseph  Cros- 
field,  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  that 


Quarterly  Meeting,  explained  that  there  was  no 
intention,  in  the  minute  which  had  been  read,  to. 
find  any  blame  with  the  action  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, but  simply  to  signify  that  Friends  of  that 
Quarterly  Meeting  considered  it  inexpedient  and 
prejudicial  to  make  such  a  return  annually. 

Josiah  Forster  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  adopting  the  recommendation 
of  the  conference  to  order  such  a  tabular  state- 
ment for  one  year,  was  not  committed  to  more,  and 
he  seemed  to  think  that  the  request  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  might  be  complied  with. 

Henry  Crosfield  complained  of  the  amount  of 
labour  thus  imposed  upon  large  Monthly  and  other 
meetings,  especially  as  the  information  obtained 
was  of  little  value,  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  of  no 
importance  to  learn  that  there  were  so  many 
members  in  this  particular  place  and  so  many  in 
that. 

William  Bennett  stated  that  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  which  the  minute  originated  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite  unanimous,  in  deprecating  the  statistics 
in  question,  considering  the  engagement  of  prepar- 
ing them  as  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  very  general 
and  decided  expression  of  desire  for  the  production 
of  the  said  returns,  not  only  for  another  year,  but 
also  for  its  indefinite  continuance. 

In  consequence  of  the  meeting  previously  ar- 
ranged to  be  held  at  ten  o'clock  to  morrow,  of 
men  and  women  Friends  simultaneously,  to  con- 
sider the  Yearly  Meeting's  minute  of  last  year,  in 
reference  to  the  "  ignorant  and  depraved  in  our 
own  land,"  the  adjournment  was  fixed  for  the  after- 
noon at  four  o'clock. 

Third-day  afternoon. — The  Yearly  Meeting  as- 
sembled at  four  o'clock,  and  proceeded  with  sun- 
dry selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Some  interesting  yet  painful  information,  res- 
pecting Friends  at  Pyrmont  and  Minden,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  [was  given.] 
It  appears  that  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  them 
for  many  years  from  personal  service  was  likely  to 
be  withdrawn  ;  and  this  had  induced  them  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  upon  which  Friends  conscien- 
tiously decline  to  take  any  part  in  war;  and  in- 
treating  that  they  might  coutinue  to  meet  with  the 
indulgence  heretofore  provided  originally  for  them, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  late  king.  It  was 
stated  by  a  Friend  of  Minden,  that  no  answer  had 
as  yet  been  received  to  the  memorial,  which  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  simplicity  in  style,  combined 
with  becoming  respect  for  royalty.  Much  sympa- 
thy was  felt  aud  expressed  for  those  under  our 
name  iu  that  country,  aud  the  close  relationship 
now  existing  between  it  and  our  own  was  alluded 
to,  as  leading  to  the  hope  that  influence  might  be 
used  by  Frieuds  here  iu  procuring  relief  in  the  di- 
rection sought  by  the  memorial. 

Iu  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  deputed  some  four  or  five  Friends 
to  visit,  in  gospel  love,  the  meetings  at  Pyrmont 
and  Minden.  An  interesting  report  of  the  service 
of  these  Frieuds  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a  number  of  individuals,  resident  some  dis- 
tance from  Minden,  assembled  for  worship  after 
the  manner  of  Friends,  their  attachment  to  the 
Society  having  beeu  the  result  of  some  tracts  dis- 
tributed among  them.  Four  of  these  individuals 
have  been  since  received  into  membership. 

Robert  Doeg  gave  further  a  pretty  lengthened 
detail  on  this  subject,  informing  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing as  to  the  number  of  their  meetings  and  mem- 
bers. Taking  into  accouut  the  habitual  and  the 
casual  attenders,  he  stated  that  those  professing 
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nth  Friends  in  Norway  amount  to  nearly  400 ; 
ne  half  of  these  belong  to  Stavanger,  the  reniain- 
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er  being  scattered  over  the  country,  and  forming 
ther  eighteen  meetings,  many  of  these,  of  course, 
•eing  very  small.  He  also  gave  some  information 
egarding  the  sufferings  sustained  by  Friends  in 
iorway  on  ecclesiastical  accounts,  and  the  efforts 
nade  to  induce  the  young  to  go  over  to  the  Luthe- 
ran state  church,  which  was  a  temptation,  because 
>f  the  secular  advantages  accruing  from  that  con- 
lection.  He  mentioned  a  very  trying  case  of  a 
poung  man  in  Sweden,  who,  being  convinced  of 
Friends'  principles,  could  not  submit  to  be  married 
by  a  priest,  but  accomplished  his  marriage  after 
J  the  manner  of  Friends,  having  given  publicity  to 
pis  intention  by  advertising  in  the  public  papers. 
He  was  fined  for  this  offence  against  the  law,  and 
toeing  unable  to  pay,  was  imprisoned.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  emigrate  in  order  to  evade  punishment, 
but  this  he  declined.  In  this  respect  Friends  of 
jfforway  are  not  molested.  Other  information  of 
k  general  character  respecting  them  was  communi- 
pated  by  Robert  Doeg,  and  was  listened  to  with 
)nuch  interest. 

The  last  minute  embraced  a  correspondence 
with  a  few  individuals  at  Calcutta,  including  M. 
D'Ortez  and  his  wife,  who  were  allowed  to  attend 
ast  Yearly  Meeting.  An  epistle  from  this  small 
company  stated  their  being  convinced  of  the  princi- 
ples held  by  Friends,  and  that  they  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  under  our  name,  meeting 
together  on  First- days  for  worship,  after  our  man- 
ner. In  their  epistle  they  express  a  desire  that  a 
minister  might  be  sent  to  them.  The  reply,  in 
behalf  of  the  Meeting  tor  Sufferings,  explained  the 
views  of  Friends  in  relation  to  ministry.  Some 
books  appear  to  have  been  forwarded  to  them,  es- 
pecially the  new  edition  of  "  Christian  Doctrine, 
Practice,  and  Discipline,"  to  which,  in  their  epistle 
ifrom  Calcutta,  allusion  is  made,  and  a  copy  re- 


quested— these  friendly  people  there  having  learned 
from  Tlie  British  Friend  that  this  work  was  in 
preparation. 

Isaac  Brown  took  occasion  to  explain  his  views 
as  to  ministry  and  worship,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  what  he  expressed  at  a  previous  sitting 
had  been  misunderstood.  He  said  he  thought  ib^ 
Church  possessed  the  power  to  send  forth  its  min- 
isters ;  at  the  same  time,  he  admitted  they  could 
not  preach  under  any  other  than  divine  authority. 
He  said  he  objected  to  the  term  silent  worship,  not 
because  be  disapproved  of  silence,  which  he  held 
ought  ever  to  be  the  basis  of  that  service ;  but  the 
testimony  of  the  Society  was  not  to  silent,  but  to 
'spiritual  worship ;  and  he  hoped  the  day  would 
never  come,  when  silence  would  not  occupy  a  por- 
tion, and  that  a  large  one,  in  our  meetings.  The 
value  of  silence  he  said  was  coming  to  be  more 
understood  and  appreciated  by  other  denomina- 
tions; and  even  to  a  large  extent  by  clergymen,  of 
which  he  gave  some  striking  instances.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  adhered  to  his  previously  ex- 
pressed opinion  in  reference  to  preaching,  quoting 
the  text:  "  How  shall  they  believe  on  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  '(  How  shall  they  hear  with- 
out a  preacher,  and  how  shall  they  preach  except 
they  be  sent'/  How  beautiful  on  the  moun- 
tains," &c,  &c. 

A  Friend  in  the  ministry  related  how  he  had 
been  engaged  la;t  Fir.-t-day  evening  in  preaching 
to  a  large  crowd  waiting  for  admission  at  the  doors 
of  the  Victoria  Theatre,  and  in  view  of  the  ne- 
glected spiritual  condition  of  many  in  this  great 
metropolis,  he  was  so  anxious  for  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  running  to  and  fro,  that  he  wished 
them  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting,  to  prayerfully  seek 
the  Divine  counsel  in  regard  to  their  duty  to  the 


masses,  and  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  offer 

themselves,  saying,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me." 

Richard  Fry  observed  in  reply,  that  he  never 
could  approve  of  the  term  "prayer-meetings;"  all 
our  meetings  for  worship  being  for  prayer  and 
praise  ;  they  were  also  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  Divine  counsel,  so  that  we  could  not  consistently 
appoint  meetings  for  preconcerted  purposes. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon : 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock. 
Previous  to  entering  on  the  regular  business,  the 
clerk  stated  that  two  or  three  Friends  were  desir- 
ous of  briefly  addressing  the  meeting,  without  in- 
tending to  lead  into  any  discussion. 

Thomas  Pease  was  then  called  on,  and  said  he 
had  witnessed  with  regret  a  departure  from  the 
well-known  and  long-established  practice  of  the 
Society,  by  some  of  our  members,  in  regard  to 
mourning  apparel ;  and  he  requested  the  clerk  to 
read  the  advice  on  this  subject  in  the  book  of 
Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  as  conveying  his 
sentiments  better  than  he  was  competent  to  ex- 
press them,  and  the  request  was  complied  with. 

James  Backhouse  here  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
Friend  whose  family  declined  to  put  on  mourning 
habits  at  his  decease,  because  they  knew  he  disap- 
proved of  that  practice,  although  themselves  uncon- 
nected with  Friends.  The  pious  regard  for  a  parent 
in  this  case,  J.  B.  thought,  was  an  examply  worthy 
of  imitation  by  our  younger  members  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Joseph  Stickney  Sewell  followed,  and  mentioned 
that  a  concern  had  rested  upon  his  mind  during 
greater  part  of  the  previous  sittings,  to  invite  the 
company  of  his  younger  brethren,  and  also  those 
of  middle  age,  to  a  meeting  for  prayer,  for  implor- 
ing the  Divine  counsel  in  reference  to  our  duty  as 
individuals.  An  opportunity  of  this  kind  he  thought 
would  be  embraced  for  giving  expression  to  their 
feelings  ;  it  might  be  in  silent  or  in  vocal  supplica- 
tion by  numbers  who  would  shrink  from  doing  so 
in  this  or  in  an  ordinary  meeting ;  and  he  requested 
the  use  of  part  of  the  Devonshire  House  premises 
for  the  proposed  concern. 

A  few  Friends  readily,  but  apparently  without 
<3ue  reflection,  expressed  their  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  request,  and  hoped  it  might  be  granted. 

Josiah  Forster  was  or  rtro  j^r,eraerJt  that  such  a 
meeting  was  at  variance  with  the  views  or  Fri^*!^ 
in  reference  to  worship.  All  our  meetings  for 
worship,  as  had  been  stated  at  a  previous  sitting, 
are  meetings  for  prayer,  thanksgiving,  &c.  He 
desired  not  to  be  misunderstood;  the  spirit  of  sup- 
plication was  what  he  coveted  might  more  and 
more  abound  among  us  ;  but  in  consistency  with 
our  views,  we  could  not  appoint  meetings  with  the 
preconcerted  intention  of  praying  for  any  specific 
object.  A  number  of  others  coincided  in  the  view 
so  expressed,  and  it  was  concluded  not  to  accede 
to  J.  S.  Sewell's  request. 

Joseph  S.  Sewell  seemed  surprised  at  his  having 
led  the  meeting  into  difficulty  ;  or  that  there  was 
any  inconsistency  with  principle  in  his  request, 
which  he  at  once  withdrew.  Caleb  R.  Kemp,  and 
some  others,  who  had  approved  of  the  request,  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing, after  the  explanations  which  had  been  given. 

Phillip  D.  Tuckett  called  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  Friends  in  Norway.  Some  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  are  sustaining,  he  ascribed  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Society  in  this  country,  and  the 
bonds  thereby  imposed  upon  them,  especially  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  demands.  He  was,  how- 
ever, mistaken  in  this  opinion ;  as  it  was  explained 
by  George  Richardson,  junr.,  and  Robert  Doeg, 
that  the  action  of  Friends  in  Norway  was  the  re- 


sult of  their  own  individual  enlightened  conviction, 
independent  entirely  of  foreign  influence  ;  many  of 
them  are  strangers  to  our  book  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Practice,  and  Discipline,  as  it  is  not  trans- 
lated into  their  native  tongue. 

The  report  of  the  General  Meeting  for  Ackworth 
School  was  read,  followed  by  the  report  of  the 
Conference  Committee  on  schools,  which  gave  some 
interesting  information.  The  number  of  children, 
members  of  our  Society,  in  the  various  institutions 
is  said  to  be  about  500,  with  230  not  in  member- 
ship, while  there  is  room  for  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  both  classes  in  nearly  all  the  schools. 
The  average  cost,  on  the  whole,  is  about  £25  ; 
the  sum  received  on  behalf  of  each  child  averages 
£15,  thus  leaving  a  sum  of  £10  for  each,  or  up- 
wards of  £7000  per  annum,  to  be  provided  by  the 
funds  of  the  various  institutions,  supplemented  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  by  donations. 

The  Friends  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  united  meetings  of  men  and  women  Friends, 
held  yesterday  in  the  men's  and  in  the  women's 
meeting-houses,  presented  a  minute  which  they 
had  prepared  for  adoption  :  and  after  some  slight 
alterations,  it  was  recorded.  The  minute  simply 
states  that  those  meetings  had  been  held,  and  that 
a  free  exchange  of  sentiment  had  taken  place  on 
the  question  brought  undrr  notice,  whichcommended 
the  subject  to  the  continued  serious  consideration 
of  Friends. 

Fifth-day  morning. — The  large  committee 
came  together  at  nine  o'clock,  to  hear  the  drafts  of 
the  remaining  epistles.  The  Yearly  Meeting  as- 
sembled at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  engaged  with 
these  epistles  during  the  sitting.  With  very  little 
alteration,  they  were  adopted,  and  being  signed  by 
the  clerk,  were  confided  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings to  forward. 

After  the  epistles  had  all  been  signed,  Thomas 
Bayes  briefly  and  impressively  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  of  silent  meetings,  giving  his  own 
experience  respecting  them,  and  with  some  instan- 
ces of  their  remarkably  beneficial  results,  especially 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  whom  he  had  visited  on 
his  dying  bed,  and  who  at  that  solemn  hour  could 
not  be  supposed  to  speak  anything  but  the  truth. 

William  Tnistlethwaite,  in  contemplating  the 
close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  approaching, 
said  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
a  few  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  descriptive  of  the 
condition  ,v,e  christian  church  at  the  close  of  the 
first  persecution,  as  nw,     kis  view  inapplicable  to 

our  circumstances  at  the  present  <a™„  u  rf  hen 

had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  ana 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified  ;  and  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied."  He  did  not  intend 
to  convey  the  idea  that  this  rest  is  to  apply  to  our 
individual  progress  in  the  christian  life,  nor  to 
that  service  which  the  church  owes  to  those  by 
whom  it  is  surrounded.  In  this  sense  we  may  not 
rest.  But  are  there  not  times  when,  after  having 
rightly  devoted  much  attention  to  external  ar- 
rangements, our  true  strength  may  be  best  promoted 
by  withdrawing  from  too  exclusive  a  reliance  on 
these?  The  church  will  ever  acquire  strength  and 
be  in  safety  in  proportion  as  it  deepens  in  that  in- 
ner life  which  is  the  source  of  all  true  service  for 
ourselves  or  others. 

A  few  others  having  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  a  similar  strain  to  those  who  had  preceded, 
adjournment  took  place  till  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  concluding  sitting  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  five  o'clock.  The 
minute  from  women  Friends  having  been  disposed 
of,  Joseph  Thorp  was  requested  to  read  the  general 
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epistle.  It  was  adopted  as  brought  in,  with  very 
little  remark  except  from  John  Bright,  who  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  probable  effects  in  regard  to  slavery.  He 
seemed  desirous  that  the  subject  had  been  more 
particularly  adverted  to  in  the  epistle,  iu  the  way 
of  expressing  a  hope  that  an  evil  of  such  magni- 
tude as  the  war  now  desolating  that  country  might 
be  overruled  for  good,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
millions  in  bondage  there. 

John  Hodgkin  concurred  in  what  had  fallen 
from  John  Bright,  whose  desire  respecting  the 
epistle,  he  said,  might  have  been  attended  to  had 
it  been  brought  forward  at  a  previous  stage  of  the 
business. 

With  a  slight  exception  this  sitting  was  a  solemn 
and  instructive  one ;  three  Friends  were  engaged 
to  offer  prayer,  and  several  others  briefly  by  way 
of  exhortation. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  concluding  minute,  ac- 
knowledging the  loving-kindness  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord  in  having  qualified  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  in  brotherly  love  and  condescension.  With 
the  intention  of  meeting  again  next  year  at  the 
usual  time,  the  meeting  separated  after  an  impres- 
sive silent  pause. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Slave  Emancipation. — The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  bill,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  54, 
which  provides  for  the  full  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  held  by  the  following  classes  of  persons  : 

First. — Of  every  person  who  shall  act  as  an  officer  of 
the  rebel  army  or  navy. 

Second. — Of  every  person  who  shall  act  as  President, 
member  of  Congress,  Judge  of  any  Court,  Cabinet  Offi- 
cer, Foreign  Minister,  Commissioner  or  Consul  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States. 

Third. — Of  every  person  who  shall  act  as  Governor  of 
a  State,  member  of  a  Convention,  Legislature,  or  Judge 
of  any  State  Court  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 

Fourth. — Of  every  person  who,  having  held  an  office 
of  honour,  trust  or  profit  in  the  United  States,  shall 
hold  an  office  in  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 

Fifth. — Of  every  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  under 
any  of  the  States  thereof;  but  persons  in  the  third  and 
fifth  classes  must  have  accepted  their  appointments  since 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance  of 
their  States,  or  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy. 

Sixth. — Of  every  person  not  within  the  above  classes 
wTho,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  being  willfully  and 
without  compulsion,  engaged  in  armed  rebellion,  shall 
not,  within  sixty  days  after  proclamation  by  the  P~—"- 
dent,  lay  down  his  arms  and  return  l»  U,'J  "Hegiance. 

The  bill  also  disqualify-  *c  eSiA  S1X  ulasses  fl'om  lloI(1- 
j  _  0[ii(.e  „../i--        United  States  Government. 

jmuPTgration. — The  books  of  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners at  New  York,  show  the  arrivals  during  1862,  to 
the  18th  inst.,  to  be  27,417,  of  which  there  came  from 
Ireland,  13,324  ;  from  Germany,  7.663  ;  from  other 
countries,  6,430.  The  arrivals  in  1861,  during  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  year,  numbered,  38,928. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  341. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  276. 

The  Pacific  Railroad. — 'flu:  bill  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  to  California,  has  passed  the  U.  S.  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  35  to  5. 

Arkunsan. — An  expedition  was  sent  recently  from 
Memphis,  for  the  purposeof  removing  obstructions  placed 
by  the  rebels  in  While  river,  at  the  town  of  St.  Charles, 
eighty-live  miles  from  its  mouth.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
designated  point,  a  combined  attack  was  made  upon  the 
fortifications,  resulting  iu  their  capture,  one  having 
been  silenced  by  the  gun  boats,  and  the  other  taken  by 
the  forty-sixth  Indiana  regiment,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  During  the  engagement,  a  ball  from  a  siege- 
gun,  struck  the  Mound  City,  penetrating  the  casemates 
and  passing  through  the  steam  drum,  the  escaping  va- 
pour killing  and  severely  injuring  152  out  of  175  of  the 
officers  and  men  on  board.  The  rebel  General  Ilind- 
inan,  of  Arkansas,  is  among  the  prisoners  taken  on 
White  river.  A  rebel  steamer  was  captured  in  liayou 
Lagreux,  with  1000  bales  of  cotton  on  board. 

Missouri. — The  Emancipation  Convention  met  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  and  continued  iu  session  for  three  days. 


The  proceedings  were  harmonious,  and  there  was  a  firm 
determination  evinced  to  energetically  push  forward  the 
great  policy  which  the  Convention  is  to  inaugurate.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  heartily  endorsing 
the  national  Administration,  recommending  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  State,  and  the  accep- 
tance of  the  aid  tendered  by  the  General  Government ; 
submitting  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  details  of  such 
action  and  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view,  to  be  indicated  by  them  to 
their  representatives  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Florida. — The  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
which  were  a  few  weeks  ago  evacuated  by  the  rebels 
and  the  garrisons  sent  to  Beauregard,  have  been  re-oc- 
cupied. Apalachicola,  Cedar  Keys,  St.  Marks,  and 
Tampa  Bay,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  much  larger 
rebel  forces  than  were  ever  in  possession  before.  This 
is  said  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  retreat  of  Beauregard, 
part  of  whose  forces  have  returned.  The  conscription 
also  has  furnished  a  great  number  of  men  for  the  South- 
ern army. 

Alabama. — The  rebel  forces  at  Mobile,  which  were 
much  weakened  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
fence of  Corinth  have  been  largely  reinforced,  and  ex- 
traordinary efforts  have,  been  made  to  render  the  posi- 
tion too  strong  to  be  captured.  At  the  latest  dates  im- 
mense earthworks,  in  addition  to  those  previously  made, 
were  going  up,  the  rebels  working  night  and  day  to 
complete  them. 

Louisiana. — The  city  of  New  Orleans  appears  to  be 
very  orderly  under  Gen.  Butler's  iron  rule.  Gen.  But- 
ler has  issued  an  order  that  all  citizens  who  hold  places 
of  trust,  which  call  for  the  doing  of  any  legal  act  what- 
ever, must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  same  must 
be  d  me  by  all  citizens  requiring  protection,  the  privil- 
ege of  passports,  to  have  money  paid  them,  or  having 
the  benefit  of  the  power  of  the  United  States,  except  for 
protection  from  personal  violence.  Foreign  residents 
must  swear  or  affirm  to  do  no  act,  or  be  privy  to  none, 
that  shall  aid  or  comfort  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  their  own  government  remains  at 
peace  with  the  United  States.  The  Custom  House  has 
been  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the  contrabands,  of 
whom  nearly  1000  were  quartered  in  the  building. 
Efforts  were  being  made  to  raise  and  clean  the  cotton 
from  the  bottom  of  the  river  where  it  was  thrown  after 
being  set  on  fire.  Considerable  shipments  of  sugar  and 
molasses  have  been  made. 

North  Carolina. — -The  Newbern  Progress  reports  that 
100  rebel  dragoons  had  given  themselves  up  at  Wash- 
ington, N.  C.  The  same  paper  says  that  six  North  Caro- 
lina regiments  had  been  disbanded  at  Richmond.  Gen. 
Burnside  has  returned  to  Newbern,  and  preparations 
were  being  made  for  further  militar}'  movements. 

Tennessee. — Cumberland  Gap  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Morgan  without  opposi- 
tion, the  rebels  retreating  upon  his  approach.  The<^«p 
was  one  of  their  strongholds,  and  its  procession  by  the 
U.  S.  army  opens  the  »w  rur  the  liberation  of  East 
Tenness""-  ls  reported  that  Major  General  Buel, 
Heretofore  with  Gen.  Halleck  in  Mississippi,  has  started 
with  his  army  for  East  Tennessee,  by  way  of  Huntsville, 
Alabama.  A  despatch  from  Memphis,  dated  on  the 
17th  says:  The  shipments  to  the  North  to-day  com- 
prised 3000  bales  of  cotton,  5000  barrels  and  3000  half 
barrels  of  molasses,  and  6000  barrels  of  sugar.  There 
was  a  large  supply  coming  in  yesterday.  On  the  first 
day  the  Post  Office  was  opened  in  Memphis,  the  citizens 
mailed  1000  letters,  mostly  on  business  to  the  Northern 
cities,  and  bought  $3000  worth  of  postage  stamps. 
Everyday  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  being  administered  to 
hundreds  of  men,  a  large  part  of  whom  had  been  in  the 
rebel  army.  Guerillas  continued  to  prowl  about  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  cotton  and  annoy- 
ing the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

Mia8wippi. — A  force  from  Gen.  Sherman's  command, 
has  occupied  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  The  town  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  5000.  The  present  position  of  the  great 
rebel  army  is  not  clearly  stated.  Grcncda  had  been 
abandoned  by  them,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  army  is 
said  to  extend  to  Hernandez,  south.  The  chief  command 
has  fallen  upon  Gen.  Bragg, —  Beauregard  having  started 
for  Richmond  immediately  after  the  battle  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  A  part  of  his  forces  have  also,  it  is  said,  set  out 
for  the  same  destination.  The  ravages  of  war  having 
produced  great  suffering  among  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Mississippi,  Gen.  Halleck  has  caused  a  large 
amount  of  provisions  to  be  brought  from  St.  Louis  and 
distributed  liberally  among  the  people,  who  seemed 
grateful  for  the  timely  assistance. 

Virginia. — The  forces  of  Fremont  and  Shields, appear 
to  have  suffered  severe  losses  in  their  encounters  with 


the  rebels  under  Jackson's  command.  They  are  both 
said  to  have  been  out  generalled  by  the  rebel  comman- 
der, who  has  been  reinforced,  and  at  the  latest  dates 
was  again  slowly  pushing  his  way  down  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  The  Richmond  Despatch  says  that  the  United 
States  forces  must  either  combine  their  columns  or  fall 
back  across  the  Potomac.  Fremont  had  retreated  to 
Mount  Jackson,  and  Shields  had  concentrated  his  army 
at  Strasburg.  Affairs  near  Richmond  remain  as  last 
week.  Several  threatening  demonstrations  have  been 
made  by  the  rebels,  and  skirmishes  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, but  they  have  not  ventured  upon  any  serious 
attack.  The  U.  S.  army  has  been  reinforced,  and  the 
Southern  army,  has  according  to  all  reports,  been  greatly 
strengthened,  and  numbers  at  least  150,000  men,  most 
of  whom  are  disciplined  and  well  armed.  It  is  stated 
that  Gen.  M'Clellan's  delay  has  been  caused  chiefly  by 
the  impossibility  of  getting  his  right  wing  over  the 
Chickahominy.  The  stream  itself  is  not  wide,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  stretch  of  swampy  land,  which  has  to 
be  bridged  under  peculiar  difficulties.  The  health  of 
the  U.  S.  troops  is  said  to  be  improving,  as  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  climate. 

South  Carolina. — The  Richmond  papers  of  the  21st, 
contain  a  brief  account  of  a  bloody  battle  fought  on  the 
16th,  on  James  Island,  four  miles  from  Charleston.  The 
battle  lasted  all  day,  with  a  heavy  loss  on  both  sides. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  feared  that  the  battle  would 
be  renewed  the  next  day,  and  expressed  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
exhaustion  of  the  Southern  troops  aud  the  loss  of  many 
officers. 

The  Tax  Bill  which  has  claimed  so  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  for  several  months,  finally  passed 
both  Houses  on  the  23rd.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
unanimous,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  were 
eleven  negative  votes.  If  the  bill  is  approved  by  the 
President,  it  will  take  effect  from  the  first  of  Eighth 
month  next.  Cotton  will  be  taxed  half  a  cent  per 
pound  ;  on  tobacco,  if  valued  at  30  cts.  or  less  per  pound, 
the  duty  will  be  10  cts.,  if  valued  at  more  than  30  cts.,  the 
tax  will  be  15. cts.  a  pound.  On  whiskey,  20  cts.  a  gallon. 
The  bill  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  provisions,  but  few 
available  subjects  of  taxation  having  been  overlooked. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  23rd.  inst.  New  York. — Sales  of  200,000  bushels 
wheat  a  92  cts.  a  $1.03,  for  Chicago  spring  ;  98  cts.  a 
$1.05,  for  Milwaukie  club,  and  $1.14  a  $1.16,  for  red 
winter  western;  sales  of  213,000  bushels  corn,  at  from 
48  cts.  to  53J  cts.  Oats,  42  cts.  a  46  cts..  Cotton,  32 
cts.,  for  middling  uplands.  Gold,  7  per  cent,  premium. 
Amount  of  specie  held  by  the  New  Y'ork  banks  on  the 
21st  inst.  was  $31,047,945.  1'hiladelphia. — Red  wheat, 
$1.20  a  $1.24  ;  white,  $1.30  a  $1.33  ;  rye,  C7  cts.  ;  good 
yeliow  corn,  52J  cts.  a  54  ots. ;  oats,  37  cts.  a  40  cts. 
The  trado  of  is'ew  York  the  last  week  was  very  active 
m  the  export  movement  of  both  gold  and  ordinary  do- 
mestic produce.  The  aggregate  was  about  six  and  a 
half  millions,  nearly  equally  divided  between  gold  and 
bread  stuffs  and  provisions. 
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Received  from  S.  Hobson,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Thomas  Em- 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FltANKFOHD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Elms,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


NOTICE. 

An  active  young  man,  a  member  of  our  Society  ,  wants 
a  situation  in  a  wholesale  store  ;  he  has  some  knowledge 


of  book-keeping,  and  is  a  good  penman, 
office  of"  The  Friend." 


Inquire  at  the 


Died  on  the  3rd  of  Sixth  month.  1861,  Susanna  N.  wife 
of  Daniel  Wills,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  and  overseer  of  Rancocas  Particular  Meeting. 
Her  sufferings  were  long,  but  she  bore  them  with  much 
christian  patience,  and  her  friends  have  the  consoling 
belief  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month  last,  at  the  residence 

of  his  father,  Weslfield,  N.  J.,  Joseph  Stokes,  aged 
thirty-live  years,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 
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From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Spiders  and  Mites. 
Spiders,  I  am  sure,  are  not  favourites  with  you. 
Vith  the  exception  of  the  poor  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
ile,  who  had  succeeded  in  taming  a  Spider — the 
nly  creature  besides  himself  that  inhabited  his 
ungeon — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  of  any 
me  who  loved  or  admired  Spiders,  morally.  Yet, 
hysically,  we  may  find  much  to  admire  in  them, 
a  not  a  few  naturalists  have  done  before  us;  there 
re  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study 
if  this  unamiable  race,  and  who  have  discovered 
them  the  same  wondrous  skill,  and  the  same 
>erfect  adaptation  of  organ  to  function,  of  struc- 
ure  to  habit,  that  mark  all  God's  works,  whether 
i?e  think  them  pretty  or  ugly,  amiable  or  repul- 
ive. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  some  of  these  pieces  of 
nechanism.  Remember  that  the  whole  tribe  is 
ent  into  the  world  to  perform  one  business, — 
hey  are  commissioned  to  keep  down  what  would 
Dtherwise  be  a  "  plague  of  flies."  They  are  fly- 
butchers  by  profession;  and  just  as  our  beef  and 
mutton-butchers  have  their  slaughter-house,  their 
3teel,  their  knives,  their  pole-axe,  their  hooks,  so 
are  these  little  slaughterers  furnished  with  nets  and 
traps,  with  caves,  with  fangs,  and  hooks,  and  poi- 
son-bags, ready  for  their  constant  work.  They 
have,  in  fact,  nothing  else  to  do:  their  whole  lives 
are  spent  in  slaughtering — with  the  exception  of 
rearing  fresh  generations  of  slaughterers — and  I 
suppose  they  think,  and  are  intended  to  think,  of 
nothing  else. 

"  No  one,"  says  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  "  who 
looks  at  the  armature  of  a  Spider's  jaws  can  mis- 
take the  intention  with  which  this  terrible  appara- 
tus was  planned.  '  Murder'  is  engraved  legibly 
on  every  piece  that  enters  into  its  composition." 
But  surely  the  Professor  is  rather  severe.  I  do 
not  think  this  paragraph  was  written  on  an  au- 
tumn morning,  when  the  flies  had  driven  him  out 
of  bed  prematurely  early,  by  incessantly  alighting 
on  his  nose  ;  nor  on  coming  home  from  a  summer 
evening's  walk  through  the  marsh,  when  clouds 
of  singing  and  stinging  gnats  had  been  the  only 
objects  of  cognisance  to  sight,  hearing,  and  feeling. 
If  so,  he  would  have  been  ready  to  pronounce 
"  killing  no  murder,"  and  have  blessed  the  slaugh- 
tering Spiders  as  pursuing  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  useful  occupation.  Circumstances  change 
opinions. 


We  will  not  then  touch  the  moral  question  ;  but 
just  look  at  this  apparatus  from  the  head  of  one 
of  our  common  Spiders  (Clubiona  atrox,)  a  long- 
legged  and  swift  species,  that  builds  a  compact 
cloth-like  web  in  our  out-houses,  with  a  gallery 
open  at  each  end  for  retreat  in  danger.  The  spe- 
cimen is  a  part  of  the  slough  or  cast  skin,  which 
you  may  always  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
a  web;  and  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  examina- 
tion, because  it  is  sloughed  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition ;  every  part,  the  fangs,  the  palps,  the  legs 
with  all  their  joints,  the  cornae  of  the  eyes,  the 
entire  skin  with  every  hair, — all  are  here,  and  all 
in  situ,  with  a  cleanness  and  translucency  which 
it  would  require  much  skill  in  dissection  to  obtain, 
if  we  captured  a  living  Spider  for  our  purpose. 

There  are  in  front  of  the  head  two  stout  brown 
organs,  which  are  the  representatives  of  the  an- 
tennae in  insects  ;  though  very  much  modified  both 
in  form  and  function.  They  are  here  the  effective 
weapons  of  attack.  Bach  consists  of  two  joints: 
the  basal  one,  which  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  org^n,  and  the  terminal  one,  which 
is  the  fang.  The  former  is  a  thick  hollow  case, 
somewhat  cylindrical,  but  flattened  sidewise,  formed 
of  stiff  chitine,  covered  with  minute  transverse 
ridges  on  its  whole  surface,  like  the  marks  left  on 
the  sand  by  the  rippling  wavelets,  and  studded  with 
stout  coarse  black  hair.  Its  extremity  iscut  off  ob- 
liquely, and  forms  a  furrow,  the  edges  of  which 
are  beset  with  polished  conical  points  resembling 
teeth. 

To  the  upper  end  of  this  furrowed  case  is  fixed 
by  a  hinge-joint  the  fang,  which  is  a  curved  claw- 
like organ,  formed  of  hard  chitine,  and  consisting 
of  two  parts,  a  swollen  oval  base,  which  is  highly 
polished,  and  a  more  slender  tip,  the  surface  of 
which  has  a  silky  lustre,  from  being  covered  with 
very  fine  and  close-set  longitudinal  grooves.  This 
whole  organ  falls  into  the  furrow  of  the  basal  joint, 
when  not  in  use,  exactly  as  the  blade  of  a  clasp- 
knife  shuts  into  the  haft;  but  when  the  animal  is 
excited,  either  to  defend  itself  or  to  attack  its  prey, 
the  fang  becomes  stiffly  erected. 

By  turning  the  object  on  its  axis,  and  examining 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  fang,  we  see  that  it  is  not 
brought  to  a  fine  point,  but  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  cut  off  slant-wise  just  at 
the  tip;  and  that  it  is  tubular.  Now  this  is  a 
provision  for  the  speedy  infliction  of  death  upon 
the  victim  ;  for  both  the  fang  and  the  thick  basal 
joint  are  permeated  by  a  slender  membranous  tube 
which  is  the  poison  duct,  and  which  terminates  at 
the  open  extremity  of  the  former,  while  at  the 
other  end  it  communicates  with  a  lengthened  oval 
sac  where  the  venom  is  secreted.  This  of  course, 
we  do  not  see  here,  for  it  is  not  sloughed  with  the 
exuviae,  but  retained  in  the  interior  of  the  body  ; 
but  in  life  it  is  a  sac,  extending  into  the  cephalo- 
thorax — as  that  part  of  the  body  which  carries  the 
legs  is  called — and  covered  with  spiral  folds  pro- 
duced by  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  its  con- 
tractile tissue. 

When  the  Spider  attacks  a  fly,  it  plunges  into 
its  victim  the  two  fangs,  the  action  of  which  is 
downwards,  and  not  from  right  to  left,  like  that  of 


the  jaws  of  insects.  At  the  same  instant  a  drop 
of  poison  is  secreted  in  each  gland,  which,  oozing 
through  the  duct,  escapes  from  the  perforated  end 
of  the  fang  into  the  wound,  and  rapidly  produces 
death.  The  fangs  are  then  clasped  down,  carrying 
the  prey,  which  they  powerfully  press  against  the 
toothed  edges  of  the  stout  basal  piece,  by  which 
means  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  prey  are  pressed 
out,  and  taken  into  the  mouth,  when  the  dried 
and  empty  skin  is  rejected.  The  poison  is  of  an 
acid  nature,  as  experiments  performed  with  irri- 
tated spiders  prove ;  litmus-paper  pierced  by  them 
becoming  red  as  far  around  the  perforations  as  the 
emitted  fluid  spreads. 

In  the  slough,  the  upper  surface  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  is  always  detached  as  a  thin  plate,  convex 
outwardly,  concave  inwardly.  As  it  is  upon  the 
front  portion  of  this  division  of  the  body  that  the 
eyes  are  situate,  the  slough  displays  these  with 
great  clearness  and  beauty  beneath  the  microscope. 
Here  you  may  see  them.  The  whole  slough  from 
its  thinness  is  semi-pellucid,  but  the  eyes  transmit 
the  light  with  brilliance,  not  however  as  if  they 
were  simple  round  holes,  because  you  can  discern 
very  manifestly  a  hemispherical  glassy  coat,  by 
which  it  is  refracted. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  examine  the  forehead 
of  a  living  or  recently  killed  spider,  that  we  see 
the  eyes  to  advantage.  In  this  example  of  the 
same  species  (Clubiona  atrox,)  you  see  them  like 
polished  globes  of  diamond,  sunk  into  the  solid 
skin  of  the  head.  Their  form  is  unimpeachably 
perfect,  and  the  reflection  of  light  from  their  sur- 
face most  brilliant. 

The  arrangement  of  these  lustrous  eyes  is  worthy 
of  attention.  They  are  generally  eight  in  number 
in  Spiders,  but  their  relative  position  varies  so 
much,  as  to  afford  good  characters  by  which  natu- 
ralists have  grouped  them  in  genera.  In  the 
Clubiona  which  we  have  been  examining,  they  are 
placed  in  two  nearly  straight  transverse  rows  on 
the  forehead  ;  but  as  this  surface  is  convex,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  axis  of  every  eye  points  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  that  of  its  fellows.  In  Epeira, 
on  the  other  hand, — represented  by  our  great  Gar- 
den Spider  so  commonly  seen  in  the  centre  of  its 
perpendicular  web,  on  shrubs  and  in  corners  of 
our  gardens, — the  four  middle  eyes  form  a  square, 
and  the  two  lateral  ones  on  each  side  are  placed 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  their  arrange- 
ment is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  ancillary  to  the  vary- 
ing instincts  and  wants  of  the  different  kinds.  On 
this  subject  I  will  quote  to  you  what  Professor 
Owen  says: — "The  position  of  the  four  median 
ones  is  the  most  constant;  they  generally  indicate 
a  square  or  trapezium,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  median  ocelli  in  hexapod  insects.  The  two.  or 
thetwo  pairs  of  lateral  ocellim-dy  be  compared  with 
the  compound  eyes  of  insects  ;  the  anterior  ofthese 
has  usually  a  downward  aspect,  whilst  the  poste- 
rior looks  backwards;  the  variety  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ocelli  of  Spiders  always  bears  a  con- 
stant relation  to  the  general  conformation  and  hab- 
its of  the  species.  Dujes  has  observed  that  those 
Spiders  which  hide  in  tubes  or  lurk  in  obscure 
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retreats,  either  underground  or  in  the  holes  or 
fissures  of  walls  or  rocks,  from  which  they  only 
emerge  to  seize  a  passing  prey,  have  their  eyes 
aggregated  in  a  close  group  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  as  in  the  Bird-spider,  the  Clotho,  &c. 
The  Spiders  which  inhabit  short  tubes  terminated 
by  a  large  web  exposed  to  the  open  air,  have  the 
eyes  separated,  and  more  spread  upon  the  front  of 
the  cephalo- thorax.  Those  Spiders  which  rest  in 
the  centre  of  a  free  web,  and  along  which  they 
frequently  traverse,  have  the  eyes  supported  on 
slight  prominences  which  permit  a  greater  diver- 
gence of  their  axes  ;  this  structure  is  well  marked 
in  the  genus  Tliomisa,  the  species  of  which  lie  in 
ambuscade  in  flowers.  Lastly,  the  spiders  called 
Errantes,  or  wanderers,  have  their  eyes  still  more 
scattered,  the  lateral  ones  being  placed  at  the 
margins  of  the  cephalo-thorax." 

The  shining  hemisphere  (or  nearly  a  sphere)  is 
in  each  case  covered  with  a  thick  cornea,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  skin,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
throwing  off  its  outer  coats  successively  in  the  pro- 
cess of  moulting,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  centre  of  its  inner  surface  is  deeply  excavated 
for  the  reception  of  a  crystalline  lens,  which  is 
globular  in  form,  and  which  rests  behind  on  the 
front  surface  of  a  hemispherical  vitreous  body, 
without  sinking  into  it.  The  space  between  this 
.body  and  the  side  of  the  lens  forms  a  ring-like 
channel  which  is  filled  with  an  aqueous  humour, 
and  into  this  projects  a  circular  process  of  the  thick 
pigment-coat,  which  corresponds  to  the  choroid, 
thus  defining  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  same 
time  confining  the  lens  to  its  proper  situation.  The 
margin  of  this  pigment-ring  may  be  considered  as 
an  iris,  and  is  of  various  colours,  as  red,  green,  or 
brown  in  those  species  which  are  active  by  day- 
light, while  it  is  black  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The 
nocturnal  species  have  no  dark  pigments,  but  are 
furnished  with  a  curtain,  (tapetum,)  which  reflects 
a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  and  makes  the  eyes  of 
these  Spiders  glare  in  the  twilight,  like  those  of 
cats. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this  range 
of  eyes,  the  same  organs  in  a  kindred  animal,  the 
common  Harvestman,  {Phalangium  cornutum.) 
Here  in  the  centre  of  the  cephalo-thorax  rises  a 
short  pillar,  which  is  crowned  with  two  rows  of 
conical  points,  with  polished  black  tips.  On  each 
side  of  tbe  pillar  is  a  large  black  eye,  hemispheri- 
cal in  form,  and  brilliantly  glossy,  exactly  resemb- 
ling, indeed,  those  which  we  have  just  examined. 
There  are,  however,  only  this  single  pair  which  thus 
look  out  laterally,  exactly  like  the  eyes  of  Birds. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  speck  on  each  side  of  the  thorax, 
considerably  removed  from  the  eye-pillar,  just 
above  the  origin  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  an  eye  ;  but  it  is  truly  a  spiracle, 
or  breathing  hole. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  about 
this  Harvestman,  such  as  the  conical  spines  which 
stud  the  head,  body,  and  limbs;  the  multitude  of 
small  bead-like  joints  into  which  the  foot,  (torsus,) 
is  divided  ;  and  iu  particular  the  hammer-like  form 
of  the  modified  antennae,  which  bend  abruptly  down- 
wards, and  have  pincer-tips.  These  are  highly 
curious,  and  you  may  examine  (hum  at  your  lei- 
sure ;  but  for  the  present  we  will  return  to  our 


dens,  in  waste  and  desert  places,  and  even  under 
water.  But  you  shall  hear  what  Professor  Owen 
says  on  the  degree  and  mode  in  which  Spiders  ex- 
ercise their  singular  secreting  faculty,  which  "  va- 
ries considerably  in  the  different  species.  Some, 
as  the  Clubionce,  line  with  silk  a  conical  or  cylin- 
drical retreat,  formed,  perhaps,  of  a  coiled-up  leaf, 
and  having  an  outlet  at  both  extremities,  from  one 
of  which  may  issue  threads  to  entrap  their  prey. 
Others,  as  the  Segestrice,  fabricate  a  silken  burrow 
of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  in  the  cleft  of  an  old 
wall.  The  Mygale  cementaria  lines  a  subterra- 
neous burrow  with  the  same  substance,  and  manu- 
factures a  close-fitting  trap-door  of  cemented  earth, 
lined  with  silk,  and  so  attached  to  the  entry  of  the 
burrow  as  to  fall  down  and  cover  it  by  its  own 
weight,  and  which  the  inmate  can  keep  close  shut 
by  means  of  strong  attached  threads. 


Selected. 

The  Originof  the  Christian  Discipline  Established 
among  Friends. 
By  the  term  discipline,  is  to  be  understood  all 
those  arrangements  and  regulations  which  are  in- 
stituted for  the  civil  and  religious  benefit  of  a 
christian  church.  The  meetings  for  discipline  are, 
of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  those  objects 
into  effect :  their  design  was  said  by  George  Fox 
to  be — the  promotion  of  charity  and  piety. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  &yslem  of  discipline 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  compact  of  the  So- 
ciety. There  was  not  indeed,  to  human  appear- 
ance, anything  systematic  iu  its  formation.  It 
was  an  association  of  persons  who  were  earnestly 
seeking  after  the  saving  knowledge  of  Divine 
Truth.  They  were  men  of  prayer  and  diligent 
searchers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Unable  to  find 
true  rest  in  the  various  opinions  and  systems  which 
in  that  day  divided  the  christian  world,  they  be- 
lieved that  they  found  the  Truth  in  a  more  full 
reception  of  Christ,  not  only  as  the  living  and  ever- 
present  Head  of  the  Church  in  its  aggregate  ca- 
pacity, but  also  as  the  light  and  life,  the  spiritual 
ruler,  teacher,  and  friend  of  every  individual  mem- 
ber. 

These  views  did  not  lead  them  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  doctrines  which  they  had  heretofore 
held,  in  regard  to  the  manhood  of  Christ,  his  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  mediation,  and  intercession. 
They  did  lead  them,  however,  to  much  inward  re- 
tirement and  waiting  upon  God,  that  they  might 
know  his  will,  and  become  quick  of  understanding 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  they  were  very  frequent 
in  their  meetings  together  for  mutual  edification 
and  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  united  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  for  the  exercise  of  their 
several  gifts,  as  ability  might  be  afforded  by  Him 
who  has  promised  to  be  with  the  two  or  three  dis- 
ciples who  are  gathered  together  in  his  name. 

From  these  meetings,  in  which  the  love  of  God 
was  often  largely  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  attended  them,  even  when  held  in  silence, 
most  of  those  ministers  went  forth,  who,  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  society,  proclaimed  to  others 
the  truth  as  they  had  found  it,  and  called  them 
from  dependence  on  man  to  that  individual 
kuowledgc  of  Christ  and  of  his  teachings,  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  so  clearly  and  abundantly 
Spiders.  declare  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  Gospel  times. 

Ever  since  those  mythic  times  when  Arachne  As  these  views  struck  at  the  very  root  of  that  great 
contended  with  Minerva  for  supremacy  in  needle-  corruption  iu  the  christian  church,  by  which  one 
work,  and  was  changed,  for  her  pains,  into  a  spi-| man's  performances  on  behalf  of  others  had  been 
der,  our  little  spinners  have  been  famous,  {Spider  \  made  essential  to  public  worship,  and  on  which 
=Spinne,)  for  their  matchless  achievements  in  (hung  all  the  load  of  ecclesiastical  domination  and 
thread.  And  still  their  industrious  art  is  plied  I  the  trade  in  holy  things ;  so  it  necessarily  separated 
everywhere  around  us — in  our  chnmbers,  in  our: those  who  had,  as  they  believed,  found  the  liberty 
windows,  in  our  oellars,  iu  our  walls,  in  our  gar-  of  the  gospel,  from  those  who  still  adhered  to  that 


system  which  was  upheld  by  the  existing  ehurche 
of  the  land. 

Being  thus  separated  from  others,  and  many 
being  every  day  added  to  the  church,  there  arose 
of  course  peculiar  duties  of  the  associated  persona1 
towards  each  other.  Christianity  has  ever  been  a 
powerful,  active,  and  beneficent  principle.  Those 
who  truly  receive  it  no  more  "  live  unto  them- 
selves;" and  this  feature  and  fruit  of  genuine 
Christianity  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  conduct 
of  the  early  Friends.  No  sooner  were  a  few  per*1 
sons  connected  togetherin  the  new  bond  of  religious 
fellowship,  thau  they  were  engaged  to  admonish, 
encourage,  and,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
matters,  to  watch  over  and  help  one  another  in 
love. 

The  members  who  lived  near  to  each  other,  andj 
who  met  together  for  religious  worship,  irnmedi 
ately  formed,  from  the  very  law  of  their  union,  a 
christian  family  or  little  church.  Each  member5 
was  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  gift  bestowed  upon 
him,  in  that  beautiful  harmony  and  subjection 
which  belong  to  tbe  several  parts  of  a  living  body, 
from  the  analogy  to  which  the  apostle  Paul  draws 
so  striking  a  description  of  the  true  church;  "  Ye 
are  the  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular." 

Of  this  right  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  and 
thereby  of  an  efficient  discipline,  many  examples 
are  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Society  :  we  shall  select  one  which  we  be- 
lieve may  be  considered  as  fairly  illustrating  the 
practice  of  early  times.  Stephen  Crisp,  in  his 
Memoirs,  speaking  of  bis  own  state  soon  after  his 
convincement,  which  was  in  1665,  and  within  a 
few  years  of  the  establishment  of  a  meeting  at 
Colchester,  the  place  of  his  residence,  thus  ex- 
presses himself : — 

"  The  more  I  came  to  feel  and  perceive  the  love 
of  God  and  his  goodness  to  me,  the  more  was  I 
humbled  and  bowed  in  my  mind  to  serve  him,  and 
to  serve  the  least  of  his  people  among  whom  I 
walked  ;  and  as  the  word  of  wisdom  began  to 
spring  in  me,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  grew,  so 
I  became  a  counsellor  of  those  that  were  tempted 
in  like  manner  as  I  had  been  ;  yet  was  kept  so  Jow, 
that  I  waited  to  receive  counsel  daily  from  God, 
and  from  those  that  were  over  me  in  the  Lord,  and 
were  in  Christ  before  me,  against  whom  I  never 
rebelled  nor  was  stubborn  ;  but  the  more  I  was 
kept  in  subjection  myself,  the  more  I  was  enabled 
to  help  the  weak  and  feeble  ones.  Aud,  as  the 
church  of  God  in  those  days  increased,  and  my 
care  daily  increased,  and  the  weight  of  things  re- 
lating both  to  the  outward  and  iuward  condition 
of  poor  Friends  came  upon  me  ;  and  being  called 
of  God  and  his  people  to  take  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities  as  I  did  see 
occasiou,  I  did  it  faithfully  for  divers  years,  with 
diligence  and  much  tenderness,  exhorting  and  re- 
proving any  that  were  slothful,  and  encouraging 
them  that  were  diligent,  putting  a  difference  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  given  me  of  God,  and  still 
minding  my  own  state  and  condition,  and  seeking 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only." 

Thus,  then,  we  believe  it  may  be  salely  asserted, 
there  never  was  a  period  in  the  society,  when  those 
who  agreed  in  religious  principles  were  wholly  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  or  in  which  that  order 
and  subjectiou  which  may  be  said  to  coustitute  dis- 
cipline did  not  exist.  But  as  the  numbers  of 
members  increased,  those  mutual  helps  and  guards 
which  had  been,  iu  great  measure,  spontaneously 
afforded,  were  found  to  require  some  regular  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
church. 

The  history  of  these  proceedings  affords  no 
small  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind  in- 
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luenced  the  body  in  its  earliest  periods.  Con- 
ending,  as  they  did,  for  so  large  a  measure  of 
ndividual  spiritual  liberty,  and  placing  the  autho- 
ity  of  man,  in  religious  matters,  iu  a  position  so 
ubordinate  to  that  of  the  one  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  they  nevertheless  recognised  the  impor- 
ance  and  necessity  of  arrangements  and  of  human 
nstrumentality,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit 
»f  Christ  ;  and  they  were  led  to  establish  a  system 
)f  order  at  once  so  simple  and  efficient,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  varying  circumstances  of  the  So- 
iety,  and  the  power  of  every  annual  meeting  to 
liter  it,  it  has  been  found  in  its  main  particulars, 
tdapted  to  those  changes,  and  it  remains  to  this 
lay  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  within  forty 
fears  of  the  rise  of  the  society.    Previously,  how- 
iver,  to  the  establishment  of  that  regular  system 
it  discipline,  and  of  that  mode  of  representation 
n  the  meetings  for  conducting  it,  which  now  exist, 
here  had  been  many  General  Meetings  held  iu 
iifferent  parts  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of 
>roviding  for  the  various  exigencies  of  the  Society. 
Jeorge  Fox  mentions,  in  his  journal,  that  some 
meetings  for  discipline  were  settled  in  the  north  of 
England  so  early  as  1653.    The  first  General 
Meeting  of  which  we  are  aware  that  any  records 
ire  extant,  was  held  at  Balby,  near  Doncasler, 
n  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1656;  and  from  this 
neeting  a  number  of  directions  and  advices  were 
ssued,  addressed  "To  the  Brethren  in  the  North." 
This  document  refers  to  most  of  the  points  which 
!now  form  the  chief  subjects  of  our  discipline.  It 
(contains  instructions  as  to  the  gospel  order  of  pro- 
ceeding with  delinquents,  and  advices  to  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, as  to  the  discharge  of  their  relative  duties, 
and  also  in  regard  to  strict  justice  in  trade,  and  a 
cheerful  and  faithful  performance  of  civil  offices  in 
the  commonwealth.    George  Fox  mentions  attend- 
ing a  General  Meeting  in  Bedfordshire,  iu  1658, 
which  lasted  three  days;  at  which,  he  says,  "  there 
were  Friends  present  from  most  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, and  many  thousands  of  persons  were  at  it." 
He  also  mentions  attendiug  a  meeting  at  Skipton 
in  1660,  "for  the  affairs  of  the  church,  both  in 
this  nation  and  beyond  the  seas;"  and  he  says 
that  he  had  recommended  the  establishment  of 
this  meeting  several  years  before,  when  he  was  in 
the  north;  "for  many  Friends  suffered  in  divers 
parts  of  the  nation ;  their  goods  were  taken  from 
them  contrary  to  law,  and  they  understood  not 
how  to  help  themselves,  or  where  to  seek  redress." 
"This  meeting,"  he  adds,  "had  stood  several  years, 
and  divers  justices  and  captains  had  come  to  break  it 
up  ;  but  when  they  understood  the  business  Friends 
met  about,  and  saw  Friends'  books,  and  accounts  of 
collections  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  how  we  took 
care  one  county  to  help  another,  and  to  help  our 
friends  beyond  sea,  and  to  provide  for  our  poor,  so 
that  none  should  be  chargeable  to  their  parishes, 
the  justices  and  officers  confessed  we  did  their 
work,  and  would  pass  away  peaceably  and  lov- 
ingly." 

Next  to  General  Meetings  we  must  notice  the 
establishment  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  which  were 
constituted  of  Friends  deputed  by  the  several 
meetings  within  a  county.  These  meetings,  in 
several  of  the  counties  at  least,  had  existed  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  much  the  same  office  iu 
the  body,  as  the  Monthly  Meetings  now  have 
amongst  us.  George  Fox,  in  an  epistle  of  an 
early  date,  writes  thus  respecting  them  :  "  In  all 
the  meetings  in  the  county  two  or  three  may  be 
appointed  from  them  to  go  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, to  give  notice  if  there  be  any  that  walk  not 
in  the  Truth,  or  have  been  convinced  and  gone 


from  the  Truth,  and  so  have  dishonoured  God; 
and  likewise  to  see  if  any  that  profess  the  Truth 
follow  pleasures,  drunkennsss,  gaming,  or  are  not 
faithful  in  their  callings  and  dealings,  nor  honest, 
but  run  into  debt,  and  so  bring  a  scandal  upon  the 
Truth.  Friends  may  give  notice  to  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  (if  there  be  any  such,)  and  some  may  be 
ordered  to  go  and  exhort  them,  and  bring  in  their 
answers  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting.  And  to 
admonish  all  them  that  be  careless  and  slothful  to 
diligence  iu  the  truth  and  service  for  God,  and  to 
bring  forth  heavenly  fruits  to  God,  and  that  they 
may  mind  the  good  works  of  God,  and  do  them  in 
believing  on  his  Sou,  and  showing  it  forth  in  their 
conversation,  and  to  deny  the  devil  and  his  bad 
works,  and  not  to  do  them;  and  to  seek  them  that 
be  driven  away  from  the  truth  into  the  devil's  wil- 
derness by  his  dark  power;  seek  them  again  by  the 
truth,  and  by  the  truth  and  power  of  God  bring 
them  to  God  again." 

It  appears  to  have  been  with  our  society  as  it 
had  been  with  the  primitive  church,  that  the  care 
and  provision  for  its  poor  members  was  amongst 
the  earliest  occasions  of  disciplinary  arrangements. 
The  occasion  for  this  provision  was  much  increased 
by  the  cruel  persecutions  and  robberies  to  which, 
on  their  first  rise,  the  Friends  were  almost  every- 
where exposed.  It  was  no  rare  occurrence,  at  that 
period,  for  the  father  of  a  family  to  be  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  and  for  the  house  to  be  spoiled  of  the 
very  children's  beds  and  all  their  provisions.  Nor 
was  it  uncommon  to  seek  their  entire  proscription 
and  ruin,  by  refusing  to  deal  with  them.  Well 
may  we  say,  with  reverent  thankfulness,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  times,  "If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord 
who  was  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against 
us,  then  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when 
their  wrath  was  kindled  against  us." 

The  members  of  the  persecuted  society  were  far 
from  opulent ;  but  they  proved  themselves  rich  in 
charity,  as  well  as  in  faith  and  hope :  and  the  il- 
lustration of  these  virtues,  by  the  sacrifices  which 
they  made  for  the  relief  of  their  more  afflicted  as- 
sociates, and  their  unbroken  constancy  in  the  suf- 
ferings which  they  endured  for  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  were  doubtless  amongst  the  prac- 
tical arguments  which  at  length  extorted  the  com- 
meudation  even  of  their  enemies. 

(To  be  concluded.} 


From  the  Loudon  Quarterly. 

Eastern  Archipelago. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

The  country  of  Sarawak  is  governed  by  Sir 
James  Brooke,  uuder  a  cession  from  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei.  He  has  now  ruled  a  territory  containing 
a  mixed  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  milliou  of 
souls,  for  ten  years  almost  wholly  by  moral  influ- 
ence. Sarawak,  including  its  dependencies,  pos- 
sesses a  coast  line  of  about  300  miles,  and  presents 
every  variety  of  surface  from  the  low  fertile  soil 
that  skirts  the  river  banks  to  the  lofty  mountains 
that  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  towards  the  inte- 
rior. It  is  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  in  the 
world,  possessing  rivers  adapted  for  ships  of  con- 
siderable burthen.  The  exports  consist  at  present 
chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  forests  and  of  metals. 
The  capital  now  numbers  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  perfect  order  which  prevails  has  given  an  ex- 
traordinary impetus  to  industry,  and  created  an 
emulation  uuder  which  in  very  few  years  Sarawak 
will  become  one  of  the  most  important  trading 
countries  of  the  Archipelago.  A  portion  of  the 
north-west  of  Borneo,  which  has  been  recently 
ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  to  Sir  James 
Brooke,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  his  state,  and  in- 
cludes fine  forest-covered  plains,  with  navigable 


rivers,  and  districts  rich  in  mineral  productions, 
including  gold,  antimony,  coal  in  abundance,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  possesses  a  more  industrious 
and  energetic  population  than  most  other  parts  of 
Borneo.  The  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  have  become 
exceedingly  expert  in  commercial  transactions,  and 
many  who  formerly  did  not  know  the  value  of 
money  are  now  active  traders.  A  Dayak  calcu- 
lates on  being  cheated  by  a  Chinaman  once,  but 
never  a  second  time.  A  steam  communication 
has  been  established  by  Sir  James  Brooke  between 
Sarawak  and  Singapore,  by  which  Chinese  emi- 
grants are  granted  a  free  passage  to  his  state, 
which  they  are  steadily  enriching  by  their  indus- 
try ;  for  in  the  present  condition  of  the  aborigines, 
although  their  progress  is  satisfactory,  cultivation 
depends  chiefly  on  Chinese  labour.  A  Chinese 
population  has  its  disadvantages,  but  in  Sarawak 
it  is  gladly  welcomed;  the  people  soon  amalgamate 
with  the  native  race ;  and  as  that  part  of  Borneo, 
like  England,  possesses  a  redundancy  of  females, 
the  Dayak  women,  many  of  whom  are  pretty,  are 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  unite  themselves  with 
these  sturdy  immigrants.  The  Chinese,  when 
prosperous,  are  found  to  be  great  consumers  of 
English  goods,  and  are  excellent  customers,  as  they 
live  freely  and  are  far  from  being  parsimonious  in 
their  habits. 

The  principle  of  government  which  Sir  James 
Brooke  has  applied  with  such  remarkable  success 
at  Sarawak,  is  applicable  to  all  countries  in  a  simi- 
lar state.  That  principle  is  to  rule  by  and 
through  the  people,  scrupulously  abstaining  from 
wounding  their  pride  and  hurting  their  self-respect. 
No  people  in  the  world  are  so  sensitive  to  rudeness, 
arrogance,  and  self-assumption  as  the  Malays. 
Sir  James  Brooke  at  once  recognised  the  import- 
ance of  this  social  feature,  and  his  first  and  great- 
est difficulty  was  iu  exacting  that  habitual  courtesy 
from  his  subordinates  which  was  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  his  scheme.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  innate  gentleness  of  the  natives  has  gradu- 
ally softened  and  refined  the  rudest  Europeans. 
The  government  is  more  popular  than  monarchi- 
cal. Taxes  are  imposed  and  justice  is  administered 
by  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  ruler  is  strictly  dependent  on  the  country  for 
support;  and  the  population  is  consulted,  and  its 
consent  required,  before  any  new  impost  is  created. 
The  militia  has  recently  given  place  to  a  small 
regular  force,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
people,  who  thus  strongly  display  their  confidence 
in  the  good  intentions  of  their  chief  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  freedom. 

Of  a  population  consisting  of  about  250,000 
souls,  the  Malays  number  from  30,000  to  40,000, 
the  Chinese  3000,  miscellaneous  tribes  15,000  ; 
and  the  remainder  are  the  Dayaks  or  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country.  Much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished before  these  people  are  trained  to 
habits  of  regular  industry ;  but  the  materials  are 
promising,  and  a  few  more  years  of  settled  gov- 
ernment and  good  example  will  probably  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  their  character.  Model 
gardens  and  farms  will  bring  home  to  their  under- 
standings the  practical  results  of  well  applied  la- 
bour. They  preseut  a  marked  difference  to  the 
Malay  element  of  the  population  in  one  very  im- 
portant respect.  As  Mahomedans  the  Malays  are 
impervious  to  any  impressions  from  the  christian 
missionary.  The  Dayaks,  on  the  contrary,  are  ex- 
tremely susceptible  of  religious  instruction.  They 
have  no  stubborn  prejudices  or  fanatical  priesthood. 
They  hold  a  simple  faith,  although  doubtless  over- 
laid by  many  superstitious  observances.  They 
possess  a  clear  idea  of  one  Omnipotent  Spirit  who 
created  and  governs  the  world;and  they  believe  in  a 
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future  life  ;  holding  that  the  spiritual  part  of  man 
lives  forever.  They  worship  no  graven  images,  nor 
do  they  practice  any  species  of  idolatry,  but  have 
a  general  sense  of  Providential  government;  and 
it  is  a  common  sayiug  among  them,  "  With  God's 
blessing,  we  shall  have  a  good  harvest  this  year." 
The  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  the  christian  mis- 
sionary, but  hitherto  the  labourers  have  been  few. 
The  elements  of  European  civilization  are  presented 
in  Sarawak  in  connection  with  a  christian  govern- 
ment— a  combination  not  often  seen  in  the  regions 
of  missionary  enterprise,  and  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  subserve  the  high  purposes  to  which  it  is 
zealously,  but  prudently  and  cautiously  directed. 

Celebes  is  a  most  remarkable  island.    In  con- 
figuration it  has  been  compared  to  a  star-fish, 
from  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  one  side  have 
been  removed  ;  and  this  very  singular  form  also 
distinguishes  Gilolo,  an   island  not  far  distant 
from  it  to  the  eastward.    The  bold  and  broken 
coasts  possess  several  excellent  harbours,  but  the 
principal  interest  which  attaches  to  Celebes  con- 
sists in  the  character  of  its  population.  Physical 
causes  have  doubtless  operated  to  form  a  people 
essentially  different  from  any  other  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Its  surface  possesses  more  of  an  European 
than  an  Eastern  character,  presenting  on  the  coast 
broad  plains  gradually  rising  into  regions  of  forest. 
The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  the  most  enterpris- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.    Although  they 
bear  some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays, 
arising  probably  from  a  common  origin,  in  every 
quality  but  courage  they  are  essentially  different. 
Exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  most  skilful 
and    adventurous   navigators,  they  have  never 
adopted  the  occupation  of  piracy,  but  abhor  and 
resist  it,  and  defend  themselves  against  the  Malay 
prahus  with  the  most  heroic  and  desperate  valour 
whenever  they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than  sub- 
mit.   The  poorest  of  these  hardy  islanders  is  as 
impatient  of  a  blow  as  an  European  gentleman,  and 
it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to  avenge  an  affront  by 
the  death  of  the  person  who  offers  it.    A  more  than 
Spartan  training  is  bestowed  on  children.  The 
males  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  are  removed  from 
their  parents  lest  they  should  be  made  effeminate 
by  indulgence,  and  they  are  not  restored  to  their 
family  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  marry.  They 
are  the  Phoenicians  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  there  is  not  a  coast  from  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Australian  continent  to  the  Malay  peninsula 
where  their  ships  are  not  habitually  seen.  These 
adventurers  leave  their  country  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eastein  monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and 
proceed  westward   until  they  reach  Singapore. 
With  vessels  of  peculiar  build,  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  tons  burthen,  they  conduct  almost  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  Archipelago.    They  own  at 
least  1000  ships,  the  outward  cargoes  consisting  of 
cotton-cloths,  gold  dust,  edible  birds'-uests,  tortoise- 
shell,  trepang  or  sea  slugs  for  Chinese  epicures, 
scented  woods,  coffee,  and  rice  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
jealous  and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  they 
have  greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  British  manu- 
factures throughout  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Seas.    The  political  institutions  of  this  energetic 
people  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy.    Women  also  possess  a  status  and  an 
importance  wholly  unknown  in  savage  commu- 
nities; they  take  au  active  part  in  all  the  business 
of  life,  and  are  consulted  in  public  affairs.  The 
native  governments  in  Celebes  are  not  despotisms, 
^uch  as  were  found  in  Java,  but  elective  monarchies, 
somewhat  resembling  the  old  constitution  of  Po- 
land.   A  woman  or  a  minor  may  be  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  constitution  pro- 


vides a  regent.  The  honour  in  which  women  are 
held  strongly  contrasts  with  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
but  political  traditions  have  here  proved  too  strong 
to  be  counteracted  by  religion. 

The  population  of  Celebes  is  estimated  by  — 
Crawfurd  at  900,000  :  if  it  were  as  well  peopled 
as  Java,  it  would  number  14,000,000  inhabitants. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  GIFTED. 

The  Gifted — How  ye  look  on  them  with  envy's  jealous 
gaze, 

And  grudge  them  in  your  narrow  thoughts  their  lofty 

meed  of  praise, 
How  do  ye  strive  to  drag  them  down  from  fame's  high 

summit  proud, 
And  place  them  in  some  nook  obscure,  amid  the  ignoble 

crowd  I 

The  Gifted — How  ye  fawn  on  them  with  flattery's  subtle 
arts, 

With  hollow  smiles  and  honied  lips,  and  envy  in  your 
hearts  ! 

Ye  hang  upon  their  lightest  .word,  ye  clamor  round 
their  way, 

Ye  laud  them  to  the  very  skies,  yet  mean  not  half  ye 

say. 

The  Gifted — Ye  should  pray  for  them — ye  know  not  of 
the  snares, 

The  tempter  in  his  malice  lays  for  spirits  such  as  theirs. 
Ye  see  the  towering  pinnacle  on  whose  steep  height 
they  stand, 

But  not  the  shelving  precipice  thatyawns  on  either  hand. 

The  Gifted — Can  ye  look  on  them,  nor  think  how  much 
ye  owe, 

To  those  exalted  minds  who  teach  your  colder  hearts 
to  glow  ? 

Who  clothe  with  living  eloquence ;  who  trace  in  words 
of  light, 

The  burning  thoughts  ye  have  not  power  to  utter  forth 
aright. 

The  Gifted — Marvel  ye  at  these,  if  flattered  and  caressed, 
The.  seeds  of  pride  take  deepest  root  within  the  noblest 
breast  ? 

They  are  but  dust  and  ashes,  with  passions  like  your 
own. 

And  can  ye  wonder  at  the  blaze  whose  spark  your  breath 
hath  blown  ? 

The  Gifted — From  my  childhood's  days  this  heart  hath 

loved  their  names, 
With  that  deep  reverence  of  the  soul  which  greatness 

only  claims. 

And  with  my  childhood's  earliest  prayers,  for  them  I 

learned  to  pray, 
That  God  would  charge  his  angel-bands  to  keep  their 

steps  alway. 

The  Gifted  One — Oh  !  whencesoe'er  the  insidious  shaft 
be  hurled. 

Still  be  it  mine  to  plead  his  cause  before  an  envious 
world  : 

And  let  this  young  heart  cease  to  beat,  ere  it  shall  cease 
to  swell 

Responsive  to  the  glorious  thoughts  in  heaven-tuned 
minds  that  dwell. 

Worcester,  1851. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Responsibility  of  Parents. 
There  is  surely  no  relative  position  in  which  pa- 
rents are  placed,  involving  greater  responsibilities 
than  that  in  which  they  stand  to  their  children 
and  families.    It  seems  as  though  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  a  kind  of  under  shepherds,  in  no 
small  degree  accountable  for  a  very  interesting  and 
important  stewardship,  to  the  Great  Shepherd  of 
us  all.    Would  that  each  of  us  who  are  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, were  iueited  to  increased  diligence  in 
watching,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  over  our  own 
hearts  in  the  first  place,  and  then  with  no  less  stir 
ring  application  and  sincerity,  be  engaged  to  build 
over  against  our  own  houses — our  families,  and  es 
pecially  the  dear  children.    That  so  no  neglect  of 


lead, 
mve, 

''/(!/ 

It: 


true  i 


that  * 


religious  restraint;  no  want  of  living  desires,  as 
well  as  earnest  effort  to  train  them  in  the  Lord's 
nurture  and  admonition  ;  neither  any  lack  in  com- 
ing ourselves  to  that  which  alone  is  profitable  to 
direct  thereunto,  may  mar  the  work,  or  rob  any  of 
us  of  that  precious  peace  here,  as  well  as  its  fruition  ,ert 
hereafter,  which  is  designed  for,  and  most  surely  fjrgn 
awaits  all  those  who  are  faithful  in  this,  as  in  mil 
every  other  of  their  religious  duties.  :  feas 

Should  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  some  bowed  im 
down,  mournful  and  almost  discouraged  fellow-  jocei 
pilgrim  traveller,  who,  as  a  parent  or  head  of  a 
family,  may  feel  encompassed  with  weakness,  and 
much  alone  in  striving  faithfully  to  uphold  the 
standard,  and  to  keep  to  the  testimonies  given  to 
us  as  a  Society  to  maintain  ;  may  such  be  incited 
to  fresh  courage,  in  that  aforetime  in  doing  a  great 
work,  the  builders  were  "  separated  upon  the  wall, 
one  far  from  another:"  and  that  the  Lord,  the 
ever  present  helper  and  preserver  of  his  people, 
knows  our  anxieties,  fastings  and  fears,  with  our  nil 
sorrows  also,  and  sense  of  great  weakness  on  this, 
and  on  every  other  account,  and  will  strengthen 
as  he  is  sought  unto  for  every  good  word  and 
work;  and  in  his  own  time  bless  with  the  incomes 
of  enriching  peace.  His  is  the  power  ;  who  is 
near  to  his  tribulated,  wrestling  seed  as  ever  he 
was.  And  how  fraught  with  encouragement  as 
well  as  consolation  to  the  fainting  soul,  is  the  holy 
assurance:  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  :  for 
my  strength  is  mude  perfect  in  [thy]  weakness." 
May  we  then  be  earnestly  engaged  to  keep  near 
to  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  all  our  sure  mer- 
cies. Watching  unto  and  waiting  upon  Him,  even 
"  as  the  eyes  of  the  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of 
their  masters and  as  ability  is  from  season  to 
season  vouchsafed,  intercede  for  ourselves  and  our 
beloved  offspring,  that  the  Lord  in  his  tender, 
though  unmerited  mercy,  may  give  us  our  owm 
lives  for  a  prey,  and  also  raise  up  of  the  dear 
children  for  prophets  and  for  Nazarites  (Amos,  ii. 
11,  12,)  who  shall  not  be  turned  aside  by  the  wis- 
dom, or  other  varied  allurements  of  this  perishing 
world,  but  in  meekness  and  lowliness,  from  taking 
their  dear  Redeemer's  yoke  upon  them,  grow  up 
in  him  in  all  tilings,  whichisthe  head,  even  Christ. 

As  this  is  the  case,  the  Lord  will  assuredly 
show  himself  strong  on  the  side  of  these,  no  mat- 
ter what  degree  of  loueliness,  obscurity  and  weak- 
ness they  may  feel  bowed  under.  For  as  truly  as 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  he,  and  all  that  he  had, 
were  blessed  while  the  ark  rested  therein,  so  will 
it  yet  be  with  those  parents  and  heads  of  families 
who,  in  humility  and  godly  sincerity,  are  preserved 
watchful  and  faithful  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  committed  to 
our  section  of  the  christian  church  to  uphold. 


thoi 


A  True  Narrative. — J  relates  the  follow- 
ing very  impressive  history  of  a  parishioner.  Jane 

B  was  a  young  lady  of  wealthy  parentage, 

and  had  all  the  means  of  culture  and  enjoyment 
of  the  world  that  affluence  and  affection  could  fur- 
nish. She  was  also  a  child  of  many  prayers.  The 
power  of  "  things  seen  and  temporal"  was  upon 
her  spirit  like  a  spell ;  and  her  golden  dreams 
were  disturbed  only  by  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  at  times  made  her  weep.  She 
resolutely  stifled  her  couvictious.  While  at  a 
boarding-school,  completing  her  education,  she 
was  taken  ill.  No  attention  and  medical  skill  were 
spared  to  save  her  from  the  embrace  of  the  skele- 
ton destroyer  of  all  things  terrene.  When  it  was 
apparent  that  the  effort  was  vain,  the  physician 
advised  her  removal  home.  She  was  borne  to  the 
bosom  of  domestic  sympathies  and  care.  As  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  met  her  mother  with 
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ich  tears  as  she  alone  can  shed,  the  invalid  ex- 
aimed  :  "  Mother,  I  have  come  home  to  die ; 


'i"§nd  lam  lost  !  lam  lost  P 

She  continued  to  waste  away,  often  repeating 
|J  le  same  words;  and  when  only  the  faintest  whis- 
er  could  be  heard,  it  was  still  "  lam  lost!"  In 
irginia,  where  she  lived  and  died,  the  weather 
as  intensely  warm,  which,  with  the  nature  of  the 
isease,  made  it  necessary  to  have  the  burial  the 
ame  night.    At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
rocession  moved  to  the  cemetery.    When  the 
offin  was  lowered,  and  the  light  of  the  lanterns 
ill  into  the  gloom,  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
ldden  and  convulsive  starting  of  a  sister  of  the 
ead,  who,  stepping  forward  to  the  margin  of  the 
rave,  cried  in  tones  of  piercing  agony,  as  she 
azed  into  the  narrow  home  of  the  decaying  body, 
"  f  Jane  is  lost  !  Jane  is  lost  /" 
t"    It  is  not  strange  that  the  good  pastor  should 
\  ay,  "  those  accents  of  woe  ringing  out  upon  the 
till  air  of  night,  and  over  the  place  of  graves,  are 
till  in  my  ear,  and  will  be  while  I  live."  How 
pue  of  the  impenitent  are  the  words  of  the  living 
iracles,    Madness  is  in  their  hearts,  and  after 
hat  they  go  to  the  dead.'1'1 — Congregationalism 
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A  Seasonable  Exhortation. 


BY  ISAAC  PEKINGTON. 

Let  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness,  and  in  long 
uffering;  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard  and  evil 
houghts  of  one  another  ;  and  from  harsh  interpre- 
tations concerning  anything  relating  to  one  an- 
other. 

Oh  !  this  is  unworthy  to  be  found  in  an  Israelite 
ioward  an  Egyptian ;  but  exceeding  shameful 
and  inexcusable  to  be  found  in  one  brother  toward 
another.  How  many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord 
pass  by  in  us  !  How  ready  is  he  to  interpret 
everything  well,  concerning  his  disciples,  that  may 
bear  a  good  interpretation  !  The  spirit,  saith  he, 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  When  they  had 
been  all  scattered  from  him,  upon  his  death,  he  did 
not  afterwards  upbraid  them,  but  sweetly  gathered 
them  again. 

Oh,  dear  friends,  have  we  received  the  same  life 
of  sweetness  ?  Let  us  bring  forth  the  same  sweet 
fruits :  being  ready  to  excuse,  and  to  receive  what 
may  tend  towards  the  excuse  of  another  in  any 
doubtful  case;  and  where  there  is  any  evil  mani- 
fest ;  wait,  oh !  wait  to  overcome  it  with  good. 

Oh  !  let  us  not  spend  the  strength  of  our  spirits 
in  crying  out  of  one  another,  because  of  evil ;  but 
watch  and  wait  where  the  mercy,  and  the  healing 
virtue,  will  please  to  arise  ! 

0  Lord,  my  God,  when  thou  hast  shown  the 
wants  of  Israel,  in  any  kind,  sufficiently;  whether 
in  the  particular,  or  in  the  general ;  bring  forth 
the  supply  thereof  from  thy  fulness ;  so  ordering  it, 
in  thine  eternal  wisdom,  that  all  may  be  ashamed 
and  abased  before  thee,  and  thy  name  praised  in 
a^d  over  all. —  Works,  vol.  2}p.  471-2. 


Professor  Voeleker  on  Milk. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, England,  called  together  a  large  number  of 
distinguished  men,  (C.  h\  Adams,  United  States 
Minister,  among  others,)  to  listen  to  an  essay  on 
milk,  from  the  eminent  Professor  Voeleker.  We 
coudense  for  our  readers  a  portion  of  his  inter- 
esting remarks  : — "  The  fatty  matter  of  milk  is 
not  contained  in  it  in  a  free  condition,  but  en- 
closed in  a  little  cell  consisting  of  the  very  identi- 
cal substance  which  in  a  state  of  solution  exists 
in  milk,  and  which  is  precipitated  when  milk  gets 
sour ;  in  other  words,  the  butter,  or  the  fatty 
portion  of  the  milk,  is  encased  in  curd.  These 


are  milk  globules.  They  are  of  different  sizes  in 
different  animals,  and  even  in  animals  of  the  same 
kind  they  vary  from  l-2000th  to  the  l-4000th 
part  of  an  inch.  They  are  generally  round,  but 
sometimes  they  are  slightly  egg-shaped.  Milk  in- 
variably contains  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral 
matter,  consisting  essentially  of  the  same  material 
of  which  the  incombustible  part  of  bone  is  com- 
posed. Butter,  curd,  milk-sugar,  and  mineral 
substances  are  the  normal  constituents  of  milk. 
The  red  colour  in  madder,  the  blue  in  indigo,  and 
the  colour  of  the  common  weeds  Mercurialis  annua 
and  Polygonium  aviculare,  likewise  pass  into  milk 
and  colour  it.  So  also  there  are,  no  doubt,  smell- 
ing substances  which  give  a  taste  and  flavour  to 
the  milk,  and  readily  pass  into  it;  and  when  these 
peculiar  flavoured  substances  are  richly  infused, 
they  greatly  affect  the  milk.  Thus  we  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  turnip  flavour  is  imparted  readily 
to  milk.  Milk  appears  white  on  account  of  the 
suspended  milk  globules.  In  the  measure  in 
which  these  globules  separate  in  the  shape  of 
cream  the  milk  becomes  clearer,  and  acquires  a 
peculiar  bluish  tint,  which  is  a  very  good  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  milk.  The  less  transparent 
milk  is,  the  better ;  the  more  opaque  it  is,  the  more 
butter  it  contains.  In  autumn  the  quality  of  milk 
very  greatly  improves,  and  the  quantity  becomes 
smaller.  While  this  is  true  generally,  it  is  not  so 
always;  for  if  animals  are  stinted  in  food,  they 
yield  not  only  little,  but  also  poor  milk,  and  that 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  ought  to  and 
generally  do  produce  rich  milk.  Generally  speak- 
ing, milk  is  richer  in  the  fall,  and  poorer  in  the 
spring;  but  other  circumstances  may  iufluence  the 
character  of  the  milk,  so  as  to  produce  totally  dif- 
ferent results.  The  milk  of  carnivorous  animals  is 
very  much  richer  than  that  of  herbivorous  animals, 
in  all  the  various  constituents,  especially  in  casein 
or  curd,  and  also  in  butter.  It  is  so  extremely 
rich  that  we  have  no  other  food  which  will  at  all 
compare  with  it.  It  is  well  known  that  an  old 
cow  does  not  yield  such  good  milk,  or  as  much 
milk  as  a  young  one.  I  have  seen  an  analysis  of  a 
very  poor  milk^which  was  analyzed  in  Holland  by 
Dr.  Baumbar.  He  mentions  that  it  was  the  milk 
of  a  cow  which  has  had  ten  calves.  Nothing  ap- 
pears so  unprofitable  as  to  keep  cows  for  so  long  a 
period.  Generally  speaking,  as  is  well  known  to 
practical  men,  the  milk  becomes  poorer  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  calf.  Climate  affects  the  quality  of 
milk  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  moist  and  tem- 
perate seasons  and  localities  we  obtain  a  larger 
quantity  though  generally  a  poorer  description  of 
milk,  than  in  dry  and  warm  countries.  The  quality 
of  milk  is  thus  affected  by  the  temperature,  and 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  is  also  due  to  the  greater  amount 
of  water  which  in  wet  seasons  is  present  in  the 
produce.  That  the  general  state  of  health  and 
condition  of  the  animal  has  a  marked  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  milk,  is  so  well  known  that  it 
need  hardly  be  mentioned.  The  time  at  which 
the  milk  is  taken  is  said  to  have  also  an  effect  upon 
the  quality.  In  most  agricultural  treatises  you 
will  find  it  stated  that  morning  is  generally  richer 
than  evening  milk;  but  my  results  do  not  favour 
that  general  notion.  Out  of  thirty-two  samples 
of  milk  which  I  have  analyzed,  taken  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  found 
in  eight  cases  the  morning  poorer  than  the  evening 
milk,  in  four  cases  I  found  it  rather  richer,  and  in 
four  I  found  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
quality  of  the  morning  and  that  of  the  evening 
milk.  The  time  of  day  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  the  matter,  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  food  which  is  given  some  three  or  four  hours 


before  milking.  I  have  traced  this  distinctly.  At 
one  time  I  have  found  the  milk  of  our  dairy  stock 
poor  in  the  evening.  The  cows  were  then  out  at 
grass,  and  were  not  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  grass.  They  received  in  the  evening  oil 
and  rape-cake,  and  then  they  produced  in  the 
morning  richer  milk.  This  shows  plainly  the  effect 
of  the  food  upon  the  morning  miik.  At  another 
time,  in  the  winter,  I  found  that  when  the  cows 
were  fed  in  the  morning  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  with  barley  meal  and  rape-cake,  they  produced 
richer  evening  milk.  I  believe,  then,  that  the 
quality  of  the  milk  is  affected  by  the  food,  and  by 
the  time  at  which  food  is  given  to  cows.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  said  that  in  a  general  way 
milk  is  richer  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 
It  may  be  one  way  or  the  other,  poorer  or  richer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  both  may  be  perfectly  alike. 
The  race,  and  breed,  and  size  of  the  animal,  have 
also  an  important  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk." 


Little  Faults. 


Selected. 


If  some  religious  people  keep  their  faults  to  the 
last,  it  is  because  they  have  all  their  life  imagined 
that  religion  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
"  little  things  ;"  that  is,  with  small  points  of  man- 
ner and  character.  We  get  from  our  religious 
principles  what  we  use  them  for,  and  no  more.  If 
the  power  of  a  renewed  will  is  not  brought  to  bear 
directly  upon  our  little  faults,  they  will  increase 
even  while  the  religious  character  deepens  and  im- 
proves. There  is  no  fault  so  small  that  it  will  dis- 
appear of  itself.  1  often  wonder  that  believers 
should  be  content  to  carry  with  them  to  the  grave 
the  lesser  evils  of  a  fallen  nature.  If  we  shall 
one  day  be  restored  to  the  perfect  likeness  of  our 
glorified  Bedeemer,  shall  we  put  a  limit  which 
God  has  not  put  to  the  degree  in  which,  even  in 
this  world,  the  wonderful  change  shall  be  wrought 
upon  us? 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Women's  Aid  Committee  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  Hannibal  Hamlin,  President  of  the 
National  Freed  man  Belief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  asking  for  aid  in  carrying  out 
their  truly  benevolent  objects. 

It  appears  that  a  large  number  of  the  freed 
slaves  have  arrived,  and  continue  to  arrive  in  the 
District.  They  come  in  a  very  destitute  condition, 
in  great  need  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 
Many  of  them  are  sick,  and  the  Government  has 
provided  two  large  rooms  for  hospitals.  These 
must  be  furnished  through  private  benevolence,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Association  are  exhausted. 
The  need  is  urgent,  and  they  appeal  in  the  letter 
for  supplies  of  cotton  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and 
under  garments,  suitable  for  the  warm  season. 
Friends  and  others  having  these  articles  to  spare, 
are  earnestly  desired  to  send  them  promptly  to 
either  of  the  following  members  of  the  Committee, 
or  to  their  depository  at  the  House  of  Industry, 
No.  112  North  Seventh  Street.— Sarah  W.  Cope, 
Treasurer,  1312  Filbert  Street;  Mary  Huston, 
1208  Arch  Street;  Elizabeth  P. Fogg,  1310  Cherry 
Street;  Hannah  Kaighn,  716  Arch  Street. 

Contributions  in  money  to  purchase  materials 
for  the  purpose,  will  be  also  very  acceptable. 

Extracts  from  the  letter  of  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

"  The  sick  have  as  yet,  had  no  cotton  sheets  or 
clothing.  The  heat  of  the  weather  absolutely  re- 
quires it,  and  our  physicians  say  it  must  be  supplied. 
We  have  already  done  something  and  are  still  do- 
^ng.    Among  other  articles,  we  need  as  soon  as 
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possible  100  plain  cotton  sheets,  50  shirts  for  the 
sick,  50  pairs  of  drawers,  50  night-gowns  for  wo- 
men, girls  and  children,  50  cotton  pillow  cases. 
The  articles  named  are  but  a  small  part  of  what 
we  need,  but  our  benevolent  friends  in  other  cities 
are  aidiDg  us,  and  we  ask  you  to  join  with  them. 

"  I  visited  our  hospital  last  evening  and  saw  a  poor 
man  dying,  whom  his  master  had  beaten  nearly  to 
death.  Some  good  Samaritans  found  him,  put 
him  into  a  wagon  and  brought  him  to  this  city, 
and  to  our  rooms.  His  flesh  wounds  were  terrible, 
but  he  was  injured  internally  about  the  chest,  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs  resulted.  He  gasped  and 
threw  back  his  head  in  agony  for  breath.  Three 
large  windows  were  wholly  removed  to  give  him 
fresh  air,  but  without  relief.  I  presume  he  died 
during  the  night." 


The  truly  holy  soul  ceases  from  all  action,  which 
has  its  origin  in  merely  human  impulse.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  souls,  which  are  in  this  state,  that  they 
move  as  they  are  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God."  They  move,  therefore  in 
God's  order  ;  neither  falling  behind  by  indolence, 
nor  precipitated  by  impetuosity.  They  move  in 
God's  spirit,  because  they  are  sustained  by  faith ; 
benevolent,  just,  immutable  in  their  purpose,  so  far 
as  immutability  can  be  predicated  of  anything  that 
is  human,  but  always  without  violence.  Such 
sometimes  appear  to  be  inactive,  because  their  ac- 
tion is  without  noise.  But  they  are  God's  work- 
men ;  the  true  builders  in  his  great  and  silently 
rising  temple  ;  and  they  leave  an  impression,  which 
although  it  is  not  always  marked  and  observable 
at  the  time,  is  deep,  operative  and  enduring.  In 
this  respect  at  least,  1  think  we  may  say,  that  they 
are  formed  in  the  desired  likeness.  God  is  the 
great  operator  of  the  universe ;  but  what  he  does 
is  generally  done  in  silence.  The  true  kingdom 
of  God  comes  without  observation. 


Extracted. 

Terrestrial  authority  has,  it  may  be,  its  mitres, 
its  acts  of  synods,  and  all  the  smothering  weight 
of  ecclesiastical  canons ;  or  it  has,  it  may  be,  its 
elective  chair,  its  salaried  orations,  and  its  merce- 
nary sceptre,  with  an  usurpation  of  all  ministerial 
life,  and  an  assumption  by  one  man  of  that  which, 
if  it  really  exists,  should  be  open  to  all;  and  these 
things  have  their  glory  ;  but  heavenly  authority 
in  the  church,  that  which  comes  down  with  the 
gifts  distributed  to  the  saints,  is  the  manifestation 
of  superintending  care  in  those  whose  hearts  the 
Lord  directs  and  enables  to  watch  over  the  foot- 
steps of  the  flock,  and  by  counsel  and  character,  by 
prayer  and  precept,  by  patience  and  forbearance, 
by  gentle  firmness,  and  by  spiritual  wisdom  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  enclosure  those  things  which  would 
disturb  communion,  or  prevent  the  beloved  One 
from  coming  into  bis  "garden  and  eating  his  pleas- 
ant fruits."  Government  is  a  distinct  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  by 
election,  or  any  other  known  process,  to  produce 
this  blessing.  It  is  indeed  very  easy  to  make  an 
appointment  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  either  by  royal 
mandate,  or  patronal  nomination,  or  popular  suf- 
frage;  but  wide  is  the  difference  between  ecclesi- 
astical and  spiritual  rule  ;  man's  law  can  give  the 
outline  and  the  shadow  of  spiritual  rule,  but  the 
substance,  the  living  and  powerful  reality,  can  be 
imparted  only  by  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gilt,  and  with  whom  there  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Spiritual 
rule  is  neither  for  lucre  nor  for  lordship,  but  it  is 
a  branch  of  service,  of  miuistry,  of  diacotiia  ;  a 


branch  springing  out  of  the  true  vine  ;  a  form  of 
the  life  of  Him,  who,  in  making  himself  the  ser- 
vant of  all,  thereby  made  himself  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  his  disciples. 

Government  is  the  lowest  and  the  highest  service 
in  the  church ;  it  is  the  lowest  because  he  that  is 
over  the  flock  and  has  been  called  to  this  service 
by  the  Lord,  must  ever  be  washing  the  disciples 
feet.  The  basin  and  the  towel  are  the  badge  of 
this  government,  and  how  low  it  calls  upon  those 
who  are  exercised  in  it  to  stoop  down;  how  deep  is 
the  humiliation,  how  trying  to  faith  and  patience, 
how  wearisome  to  flesh  and  blood,  how  closely 
surrounded  with  anxieties  and  solicitudes,  how 
deeply  acquainted  with  tears  and  prayers  and 
sighs,  how  conversant  with  despondency,  feeble- 
ness and  weariness,  none  can  tell  or  imagine  who 
have  looked  at  these  things  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  ecclesiastical  custom,  but  have  not  tasted 
them  in  spiritual  power.  "  And  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?"  Truly,  we  can  reply  only  in 
the  words  of  scripture,  "  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God, 
who  hath  fitted  us  to  be  servants  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament." But  in  the  service  there  is  also  a  recom- 
pense, which  though  it  be  nothing  less  in  the  day 
of  full  payment  than  a  crown  of  glory,  is  not  in 
the  mean  time  forgotten  by  the  Chief  Shepherd, 
who  knows  how  to  reward  his  servants  even  during 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Therefore  we 
plead  for  government ;  and  we  know  that  when  it 
appears  it  strengthens  the  church,  because  it  draws 
forth  more  love,  augments  the  service  in  all,  and 
establishes  that  peace  which  Paul  connects  with 
the  presidency  of  a  few  and  the  service  of  all. 
(1  Thess.  v.  12  &  13.) 


Management  of  the  Gooseberry. 

In  the  February  number  of  your  excellent  maga- 
zine, in  the  monthly  remarks  ou  the  "  Fruit  Har- 
den," it  is  stated  that  pruning  ruins  the  gooseberry. 
During  the  season  of  1860,  1  sent  to  the  Baltimore 
markets  twenty-five  bushels,  and  in  1801  nearly 
thirty  bushels,  for  which  I  averaged  from  three  to 
five  dollars  per  bushel,  the  most  part  of  which  was 
sold  green  lor  pies  and  tarts.  About  five  bushels  1 
left  to  ripen,  which  were  very  fine.  1  have  some 
few  varieties  of  the  English  gooseberry,  which  uo 
not  mildew.  My  patch  consists  principally  of  the 
Cluster  and  some  Houghtons.  In  part  of  my 
patch,  the  bushes  are  between  eight  and  nine 
years  old.  They  are  very  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive. The  other  portion  are  about  five  years  old, 
producing  last  year  as  fine  a  crop  as  I  ever  saw. 
In  the  spring  ot  1860,  1  planted  out  another  bed 
ot  gooseberry  plants;  and  in  1802  they  bore  a 
fair  crop  of  lruit.  My  plants  are  plauteU  in  rows 
four  and  a  half  feet  one  way,  and  Jour  the  other, 
(but  this  1  find  is  too  close.)  1  cultivate  them  one 
way  with  a  horse,  and  then  hoe  thoroughly. 

Ai  d  now  I  must  say  something  with  regard  to 
pruning.  I  must  say  that  mine  are  thoroughly 
pruned  every  year.  I  trim  my  gooseberry  bushes 
any  time  during  the  months  ot  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, cutting  away  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
sucker,  and  a  portion  of  last  year's  growth.  The 
grou  dj  that  1  have  occupied  with  gooseberries  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  My  gooseberries  are 
always  fine,  clear,  aud  perfectly  Iree  Jrom  mildew. 
In  passing  through  the  markets.  I  cau  see  at  a 
glance  which  are  my  gooseberries,  aud  which  are 
not.  Often  would  a  country  farmer  come  along 
and  ask,  "  What  makes  your  gooseberries  so  supe- 
rior to  mine?"  Says  I,  Do  you  pruue  aud 
work  your  bushes?"  "  No."  ''  Weil,  that  is  the 
cause." 

A  near  neighbour  of  mine  has  some  of  the  same 


variety  as  I  have.  They  are  standing  around  tha 
borders,  surrounded  with  grass.  They  are  unpros 
ductive,  small,  and  scarcely  worth  picking. — Gan 

c/ener's  Monthly. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1862. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Bri- 
tish Friend  : — 

The  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  convened  on  Se 
cond-day,  Fourth  month,  28th,  at  ten  A.  M.  Thq 
attendance  was  somewhat  larger  than  for  several 
years  past.       .        .        .  . 

The  clerk  proceeded  by  reading  the  opening 
minute,  and  called  over  the  names  of  representa 
tives  from  our  three  Quarterly  Meetings,  viz.  UI 
ster,  Leinster,  Munster,  nine  of  whom  were  absent, 
their  non-attendance  being  accounted  for,  except 
two.  Minutes  on  behalf  of  ministering  Friends 
from  a  distance,  attending  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
were  read.  ....... 

The  report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  did  not  exhibit  any  features  dif- 
ferent from  former  years.  It  stated  that  one  elder 
was  added  to  their  number,  while  three  Friends 
had  been  removed  by  death  during  the  year.  In 
connection  with  this  report,  a  Friend  from  the 
south  spoke  very  strongly  about  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting's  new  Book  of  Discipline  not  containing 
any  direct  explanation  as  to  the  duties  of  elders, 
alluding  to  what  the  apostle  Peter  says  they 
ought  to  be, — bishops,  elders,  overseers,  being  all 
one. 

A  minister  from  England  said  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  right  to  let  the  remarks  of  the  Friend 
that  opened  the  discussion  pass  without  explana 
tion.  He  said  that  if  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 
examined,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  sufficient 
information  about  elders.  It  is  true,  he  said,  that 
our  Society  had,  in  early  days,  thought  it  right  to 
divide  the  office  of  bishop,  as  described  in  Peter. 
This  was  one  thing ;  and  having  done  so,  he  did 
not  see  why  elders  miuht  not  do  all  the  duties  laid 
down  in  Scripture,  and  the  overseers  might  also  do 
the  same,  adding  that  we  had  to-day  abundant 
evidences  of  such  being  the  case.. 

The  clerk  introduced  the  queries,  by  reading  a 
minute  under  that  head  in  the  Book  of  Discipline. 
The  answers  received  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
then  followed.  The  first  query  had  the  usual  ex 
ceptious  as  to  the  neglect  of  afternoon  and  mid^ 
week  meetings,  also  meetings  for  discipline.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  unusual  number  of  omissions  in  the 
holding  of  sundry  small  meetings  belonging  to  the 
largest  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  We  are  now 
getting  accustomed  to  hear  that  some  Friend 
never  attend,  others  attend  but  rarely,  while  others 
make  a  practice  of  going  to  other  places  of  worship. 
A  Friend  having  asked  how  it  was  that  some  oi 
our  members  never  attended,  it  was  explained 
that  they  attended  the  worship  of  other  religious 
bodies. 

A  Friend  said  he  looked  on  this  as  a  very  iin 
portaut  query,  that  admonition  ought  to  have  beeD 
given,  &c. ;  quoted  Scripture,  "  If  thy  brother  tres- 
pass against  thee,"  &c.  He  thought  this  and  the 
third  query  were  both  very  important,  but  that 
this  was  more  so  than  the  third,  inasmuch  as  this 
spoke  of  a  want  of  love  to  God,  while  the  othei 
only  of  love  to  man,  and  said  that  if  wc  each  en 
deavoured  first  to  take  the  beam  out  of  our  own 
eye,  we  might  then  see  clearly  to  take  the  mote 
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om  our  brother's  eye.  Another  Friend  said  that 
ue  whole  thing  lay  in  not  taking  the  beam  out  of 
pr  own  eye.  A  minister  from  England  spoke  on 
he  same  subject. 

The  answers  to  the  second  query  were  the  same 
b  on  former  occasions.  A  few  brief  remarks  were 
jiade  on  this  and  the  third  query. 

The  fourth  query  was  answered  as  it  has  been 
pr  the  last  few  years,  with  a  note  at  its  conclu- 
pn,  signifying  that  there  is  an  increased  remiss- 
ess  in  the  due  performance  of  these  important 
'uties. 

Fifth  query.  There  were  four  exceptions  of 
isolvency,  and  one  as  to  want  of  punctuality  in 
ayment.  A  clear  answer  was  returned  from 
lunster. 

Sixth  query.  Two  cases  of  excess  in  drinking, 
ne  of  which  was  reported  before  ;  one  case  of 
ttendance  of  a  place  of  diversion.  There  were 
sine  exceptions  as  to  field-sports  and  places  of  di- 
ersion,  in  two  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 

A  Dublin  Friend  regretted  that  Muuster  Friends 
ad  returned  the  case  of  excess  in  drinking.  He 
len  enlarged  on  the  undesirability  of  returning 
lese  cases  until  everything  was  done  that  could  be 
one  by  Monthly  Meetings,  in  the  way  of  trying 
reclaim  them. 

A  Friend  proposed  that  an  epistle  should  be  read 
t  the  conclusion  of  each  sitting.    This  met  the 
pprobation  of  some  Friends,  but  no  decision  was 
ome  to,  except  that  the  one  from  London  should 
en  be  read,  which  was  accordingly  done.  After 
rhich,  a  Friend  proposed  that  the  same  plan  which 
as  been  adopted  in  Londou,  for  the  last  few  years, 
hould  also  be  tried  here — namely,  to  close  the 
oor  five  minutes  past  the  appointed  hour,  and  for 
e  meeting  to  settle  down  in  quietness  for  a  few 
inutes  until  the  clerk  reads  the  opening  minute  ; 
hen  the  door  to  be  again  opened,  so  as  to  let  those 
J  |vho  may  be  late  come  in.    This  was  agreed  to, 
Although  it  was  opposed  by  a  few  ;  but  it  having 
)een  mentioned  last  year  seemed  to  open  the  way 
o  have  it  tried  this  time.    The  representatives 
tad  to  meet  after  the  rise  of  this  sitting,  in  ac- 
jordance  with  a  rule  in  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
ffhich  the  clerk  read.    The  meeting  separated  at 
ibout  half-past  one.  ...... 

Second- day . — Four  P.  M.  A  Friend  informed 
he  meeting  that  the  representatives  had  met  and 
igreed  to  propose  that  Thomas  White  Jacob  be 
ontinued  as  clerk,  and  Jonathan  Goodbody  and 
James  Nicholson  llichardson  assistants  for  this 
year  also.  This  met  the  approval  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  resumed 
with  the  seventh.  In  Ulster,  six  cases  of  payment 
[of  lithe  rentcharge  had  occurred.  In  Leinster,  in 
jthe  largest  Monthly  Meeting,  twelve  Friends  were 
liable,  who  all  paid.  The  other  Monthly  Meeting 
supported  the  testimony,  but  in  some  only  weakly. 
In  Munster  a  few  Friends  paid  rentcharge,  but 
the  rest  were  faithful. 

Clear  answers  were  returned  to  the  ninth  query. 
A  Friend  said  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  such  a  state  of  pro-perity  amongst  our 
members.  In  his  Monthly  Meeting  only  one  Friend 
received  relief;  while  a  Friend  from  England  ob- 
served that  the  state  of  society  is  more  healthy ! 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  rich  and  poor. 

Eleventh  query.  Ulster  returned  eight  persons; 
while  in  Leinster  and  Munster  none  had  joined 
the  Society,  on  the  ground  of  convincement,  since 
last  year.  A  Friend  asked  to  have  the  Ulster  an- 
swer explained ;  he  asked  were  those  who  joined 
(from  other  religious  bodies  or  not?  A  Belfast 
Friend  said  four  had  been  educated  at  Friends' 
schools,  and  one  was  from  without. 


Twelfth  query.  A  Friend  thought  it  inconsistent 
for  Friends  to  ask  leave  of  the  registrar,  before 
going  to  be  married  in  meeting. 

Thirteenth  query.  In  Ulster,  three  meetings 
have  no  overseers.  In  Leinster  there  are  also  three 
meetings  without  overseers ;  while  in  Munster  there 
are  one  or  more  overseers  in  all  the  meetings. 

Fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth.  Clear  an- 
swers. 

A  Friend  said  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  more 
read  than  before,  and  thought  the  fourth  query 
ought  to  be  divided,  as  it  cannot  now  be  answered 
as  full  as  it  might  be.  Another  Friend  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  convincements. 

The  clerk  mentioned  that  the  following  epistles 
had  been  received,  viz.,  from  London.  New  York, 
New  England,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Western,  and  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meetings.  They  were  read,  except 
London,  which  had  been  read  in  the  morning.  A 
Friend  proposed  that  these  epistles  might  be  read 
in  the  Youths'  Meetings. 

The  epistles  were  referred  to  the  representatives, 
and  other  Friends  who  might  incline  to  attend  the 
committee,  to  prepare  answers  if  ability  were  af- 
forded, and  produce  drafts  of  the  same  to  a  future 
sitting.  The  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  to  meet 
at  half-past  seven  p.  m. 

Third-day. — Ten  a.  M.  The  clerk  asked  if  all 
the  answers  were  to  be  read  over,  as  the  state  of 
the  Society  in  Ireland  was  now  about  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  Friend  asked  to  have  the  first  read, 
while  another  asked  to  have  all  read  as  far  as  the 
seventh;  a  few  more  agreed  to  this,  but  more 
seemed  to  think  it  best  only  to  read  the  first  an- 
swer, and  such  others  as  might  press  on  the  minds 
of  Friends.  The  answer  to  the  first  was  accord- 
ingly read  ;  the  Friend  who  proposed  it  then  en- 
larged on  its  importance,  and  quoted  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  support  of  his  views.  . 

'Third-day. — Four  P.  M.  Consideration  of  the 
state  of  society  continued.  A  provincial  Friend 
admired  the  manner  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
sweet  quiet  which  had  pervaded  the  morning  sit- 
ting. A  Friend  at  the  table  spoke  on  the  same 
subject.  Another  adverted  to  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  holding  meetings  for  young  persons, 
and  for  religious  instruction,  &c. ;  the  more  simple 
the  better  in  the  carrying  out.  He  recommended 
country  meetings  to  take  up  the  subject;  he  then 
spoke  of  the  want  of  ministers  in  our  society  inj 
this  land.  A  Friend  spoke  of  youths'  meetings, 
and  the  best  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect  in 
country  meetings — they  are  very  valuable  and  in- 
structive. He  thought  the  gift  of  teaching  not 
sufficiently  carried  out  in  this  society.  Another 
Friend  spoke  on  the  same  subjects. 

An  Irish  Friend  wished  to  encourage  Friends' 
families,  where  two  orthree  arein  a  neighbourhood, 
to  meet  together  and  read  the  scriptures;  he  gave 
an  instance  of  a  child  being  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  heart  in  a  parent.  Another 
Friend  said,  the  more  spontaneously  such  things 
were  done  tLe  better,  if  sufficiently  simple  they 
would  be  productive  of  good.  He  had  watched 
how  the  fears,  which  were  at  first  eutertained  by 
some  Friends,  have  been  dispelled.  He  thought 
such  meetings  a  legitimate  carrying  out  of  the 
fourth  query.  It  is  better  for  individual  responsi- 
bility than  society  action,  the  more  we  feel  this 
responsibility  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  of 
such  efforts.  A  Friend  from  the  south  recom- 
mended, that  for  scripture  reading  meetings  the 
chapter  should  be  given  out  a  month  before,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering and  studyiug  it  iu  private.  Two  Friends 
eutertained  some  fears  respecting  toomuch  activity  ; 
said  it  was  better  not  for  this  meeting  to  take  any 


action,  or  even  Monthly  Meetings ;  rather  that 
each  meeting  should  do  for  itself,  &c. 

An  elder  of  Ulster  expressed  his  interest  in  such 
meetings,  thought  it  best  not  to  press  the  matter, 
but  to  leave  it  to  take  its  course,  as  there  are  some 
against  it.  The  clerk  thought  the  subject  had  now 
had  sufficient  time  allowed  for  its  full  considera- 
tion. He  then  read  a  short  minute  to  the  effect, 
that  this  and  a  preceding  sitting  had  been  taken 
up  with  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  society 
in  this  land,  as  brought  to  view  in  the  answers  re- 
ceived to  the  queries.  ..... 

Fourth-day — Four  P.  M.  Reports  from  the  three 
Quarterly  Meetings  on  the  care  and  oversight  ex- 
tended to  children  and  young  persons  in  profession, 
though  not  in  membership,  were  now  read,  and  a 
very  full  consideration  given  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject: There  are  but  a  small  number  of  this  class 
in  Munster ;  in  Leinster  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber, especially  in  Dublin,  where  there  are  over 
thirty  of  this  class;  the  report  from  Ulster  was 
very  full,  inasmuch  as  it  stated  the  number  of 
families  and  individuals  residing  within  each 
Monthly  Meeting.  It  appears  that  in  Ulster  pro- 
vince there  are  upwards  of  412  who  have  extended 
to  them  by  Friends  religious  care  and  oversight, 
and  as  they  are  chiefly  of  the  poorer  class,  Friends 
have  assisted  them  in  educating  their  children,  and 
in  other  ways.  It  appears  that  Brookfield  Agri- 
cultural School  was  established  for  this  class  many 
years  ago,  and  has  been  useful  in  this  respect. 
The  meeting  has  extended  its  concern  to  all  at- 
tenders  of  meetings  of  every  age,  and  issued  di- 
rections to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  produce  the 
number  of  such  in  each  meeting  to  next  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Fifth-day,  5th  month,  1st. — A  minute  of  last 
year  was  read  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
ference, to  meet  iu  Dublin  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  revise  the  queries,  advices,  the  rules  res- 
pecting removals  and  settlements,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  to  assimilate  our  marriage  rules  with 
those  in  England,  so  as  to  admit  of  persons  in  pro- 
fession, though  not  in  membership,  to  marry  accord- 
ing to  our  mode  in  the  meeting-houses,  and  for 
marriages  where  one  is  a  member  and  one  not. 
The  report  of  this  conference  was  read — it  met  in 
Dublin  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  Eleventh 
month  last,  and  had  agreed  to  propose  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  that  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  should  with  some  small  altera- 
tions be  adopted  for  Ireland  also.  A  few  para- 
graphs in  the  report  explained  the  nature  of  the 
changes  contemplated.  A  minister  expressed  his 
desire  that  Divine  assistance,  &c,  would  be  given 
in  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject. 

The  clerk  then  read  our  first  query,  afterwards 
the  new  one,  and  compared  both,  pointing  out  the 
difference,  and  when  the  matter  left  out  was  added 
to  the  advices,  he  read  them  also.  A  Friend  re- 
marked that  those  that  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  iu  the  conference,  might  now 
make  way  for  those  who  had  not ;  another  Friend 
agreed  to  this,  but  hoped  that  any  Friend  might  be 
at  liberty  to  make  any  remark  which  might  press 
on  his  mind.  A  Friend  remarked  he  did  not  think 
the  first  query,  as  altered,  any  improvement.  Ano- 
ther remarked  he  was  favourable  to  the  report  of 
the  conference,  while  a  minister  said  be  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  &c.  A  Friend  wished 
very  briefly  to  remark  that  he  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  but  that  the  conference  had  come 
to  the  right  decision  on  the  matter. 

A  Friend  here  proposed  that  the  matter  should 
be  put  off  till  next  year  ;  a  few  others  were  of  the 
same  mind.  A  Friend  made  a  remark  about  a 
growth  in  the  truth,  &c. ;  another  Friend  said  his 
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mind  would  be  comforted  if  the  meeting  would 
adopt  the  proposed  changes  ;  several  spoke  in  rapid 
succession,  most  of  whom  were  in  favour  of  the 
changes ;  some  willing  to  submit,  while  others 
wished  to4have  the  matter  put  off  for  another  year  ; 
here  again  Friends  rose  after  each  other,  so  that  a 
very  full  expression  of  opinion  took  place.  A 
minister  from  England  said  he  admired  the  manner 
in  which  the  discussion  of  this  morning  was  con- 
ducted.   The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Four  P.  M. — Resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report.  The  queries  for  the  women 
Friends  were  then  compared,  as  the  men's  were  in 
the  morning,  and  agreed  to ;  then  the  queries  for 
ministers  and  elders — then  advices  to  ministers 
and  elders — then  the  general  advices — then  the 
arrangements  for  answering  the  same,  and  for 
reading  unanswered  queries.  There  was  some  di- 
versity of  opinion  before  these  were  passed,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  part  of  the  advices  to  minis- 
ters and  ciders — it  was,  however,  agreed  to  leave 
it  as  brought  in  by  the  conference.  The  clerk 
asked  how  the  women's  meeting  was  to  be  informed. 
It  was  settled  that  William  J.  Barcroft,  clerk  of 
the  conference,  Samuel  Bewley.  and  Thomas  W. 
Jacob,  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  should  go  in 
and  read  and  explain  the  new  arrangements  to 
women  Friends  on  Seventh-day  morning. 

Sixth-day. — Ten  a.  m.  Meeting  for  worship — 
full  attendance.  Sitting,  four  P.  M.  The  clerk 
read  minute  of  conference,  then  minute  of  last 
year's  proceedings,  then  regulations  of  conference 
respecting  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  new 
marriage  rules.  The  clerk  was  of  opiniou  that  it 
was  best  to  consider  the  whole  subject  together, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  as  near  as  could  be, 
as  over  forty  Friends  spoke,  and  some  a  second 
time.  It  was  proposed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  matters,  to  put  off  till  next  year,  but  it  was 
thought  better  to  decide  at  once,  as  otherwise  the 
society  in  Ireland  would  be  kept  in  an  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory  state  for  a  year,  which  would 
be  very  undesirable. 

Seventh- day. — Half-past  nine  A.  M.  A  minute 
of  last  year,  and  a  paragraph  of  report  from  Yearly 
Meeting  committee,  were  read  respecting  the  col- 
lection for  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  school, 
which  was  deeply  in  debt.  Total  amount  from 
Ireland,  £432,  9s.  The  educational  fund  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  had  three  grants  made  from  it  to 
the  amount  of  £29  odd,  being  a  few  pounds  more 
than  last  year ;  the  names  of  the  six  trustees  were 
then  read.  The  Book  Depository  under  the  care 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  made  sales  in  the  year  to 
the  amount  of  £33,  14s.,  being  somewhat  less  than 
last  year.  The  distraints  for  the  non-payment  of 
ecclesiastical  demands  was  from  Ulster,  about 
£105;  Leiuster,  £139;  Munster,  £77;  being  a 
total  of  nearly  £323.  Some  further  minutes  of 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  and  corresponding  paragraphs 
in  the  report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee, 
were  read  respecting  ecclesiastical  demands,  tithe 
reDtchargc,  capital  punishment,  (a  petitionon  which 
subject  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament 
since  last  year,)  educational  fund,  and  respecting 
Friends  in  foreign  parts;  these  matters  did  not 
occupy  much  time.  During  this  sitting  the  depu- 
tation weut  into  the  women's  meeting,  and  remained 
there  about  an  hour.  . 

The  epistles  to  the  following  Yearly  Meetings 
were  pas.-ed,  viz.  London,  New  York,  New  Fug- 
land,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Western,  Baltimore,  aud 
North  Carolina.  The  meeting  was  delayed  some 
time  for  the  minute  from  the  women's  meeting, 
which,  having  at  length  come  up,  and  our  conclud- 
ing minute  being  read,  the  meeting  came  to  a  sat- 
isfactory couclusiou  about  2  p.  M. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  to 
advance.  Sales  of  the  week,  ending  14th  ult.,  84,000 
bales,  prices  \  a  §  higher.  Wheat,  2d.  a  3d.  higher. 
Corn  Gd.  a  Is.  higher. 

The  Paris  Patrie  gives  a  rumor  of  approaching  ne- 
gotiations for  a  joint  otfer,  by  France  and  England,  of 
mediation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

The  London  Times  editorially  approves  of  the  media- 
tion, and  says  that  Europe  ought  not  to  look  calmly  on, 
and  if  the  offer  of  mediation  is  delayed,  a  more  impor- 
tant question,  that  of  the  recognition  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, may  have  to  be  considered.  Lord  John  Russell 
stated  in  Parliament,  that  there  had  yet  been  no  com- 
munications between  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments, in  relation  to  mediation  in  the  war  in  America. 
He  conceived  that  in  the  embittered  state  of  feeling 
prevailing  there,  an  overture  of  that  kind  would  have 
no  good  results,  and  might,  retard  the  time  for  such  an 
offer  being  favourably  made.  Lord  Palmerston  also  said 
that  there  was  no  intention  at  present  to  offer  media- 
tion. The  steamer  Columbia  had  left  Plymouth  for 
Nassau,  with  warlike  stores,  believed  destined  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Two  other  steamers,  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Sylph,  had  also  arrived  at  Plymouth,  believed 
to  be  intended  for  the  same  destination.  The  brig  E. 
Fleming,  from  Charleston,  had  reached  Liverpool,  with 
a  cargo  of  rosin  and  turpentine.  She  left  Charleston  in 
company  with  seven  other  small  vessels. 

United  States. — Slave  Emancipation. — The  bill  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  freeing  the  slaves  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  engaged  iu  the  rebellion,  was 
rejected  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.    Another  bill,  differing  in 
some  of  its  provisions,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  28  to  13. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  361. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  273. 
The  Export  of  Gold  from  New  York  continues  to  be 
quite  large,  the  total  shipments  of  coin  and  bars  last 
week,  amounted  to  $3,056,562.    The  premium  has  ad- 
vanced to  9|  per  cent,  for  gold  coin. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  which  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  gives  alternate  quarter  sections  of 
land  along  the  line  of  the  road  to  the  "Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,"  who  are  to  organize  and  open 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company  within  three 
months.  All  the  land  of  this  grant  that  is  not  sold  in 
three  years  after  the  road  is  finished,  is  to  be  open  to 
pre-emption,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25,  per  acre.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  agrees  to  aid  the  road  by  its  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $16,000  per  mile,  to  be  issued,  however,  only 
whenever  a  section  of  forty  miles  is  completed  and 
equipped,  and  in  running  order;  and  afterwards  for 
other  like  sections. 

Arkansas. — The  U.  S.  fleet,  after  the  recent  battle, 
proceeded  up  White  river  a  considerable  distance,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  low  water,  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn. The  rebel  gun  boat  Van-Dorn  is  reported  to  be 
up  the  Arkansas,  and  also  another  called  the  Pontchar- 
train.  It  is  understood  that  General  Curtis  is  in  a  per- 
ilous condition  in  Arkansas,  the  rebel  General  Rains, 
having  got  in  his  rear  with  15,000  men. 

Mississippi. — A  large  rebel  force  is  collected  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  the  determination  is  expressed  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.  The  U.  S.  forces  do  not 
appear  to  have  moved  far  southward  in  this  State.  A 
rebel  battery  of  eight  guns  at  Grand  Gulf,  between 
Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  was  destroyed  on  the  1 7th, 
thus  opening  the  river,  and  clearing  out  the  guerilla 
bauds  between  New  Orleans  and  the  latter  point. 

Louisiana. — In  New  Orleans,  General  Butler  is  making 
strenuous  exertions  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the 
poor;  but  as  business  generally  is  dull,  his  efforts  are 
only  partially  successful.  The  high  prices  of  provisions 
— consequent  on  their  scarcity — add  much  to  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  people.  The  Union  sentiment  is  gaining 
strength.  The  applicants  for  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance have  become  so  numerous,  that  General  Shepley 
has  been  obliged  to  extend  the  time  of  registering 
Merchants  advertisestocks  ofcottonades,  shirts,  drawers 
clothing  of  all  description,  matting  and  other  articles, 
■'just  received  from  the  North,"  and  the  produce  dealers 
announce  invoices  of  corn,  rice,  bacon  and  other  edi 
bles,  so  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  are  no  longer  in 
danger  of  starving.  Shipping  announcements  are  also 
multiplying.  The  Picayune  of  the  20th,  contains  ndver 
i  i.-emcnts  of  .-haulers  and  sailing  vessels  up  loi  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  ;  and  Adams'  Express  has  resumed 
operations  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The 
liank  of  America,  in  New  Orleans,  has  resumed  specie 
payment.  Com.  Porter's  mortar  fleet  had  been  sent  up 
the  river  to  Vicksburg. 

Tennessee. — A  train  on  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Rail- 


road was  captured  on  the  26th,  when  at  a  distance  off 
fourteen  miles  from  Memphis,  by  a  rebel  cavalry  force. 
The  rebels  destroyed  the  locomotive,  burned  the  cars,,, 
and  captured  a  company  of  Ohio  troops.  Shipments  of 
cotton  in  limited  quantities  continued  to  be  made.  Gen. 
Grant  has  assumed  command  of  the  district  of  West 
Tennessee.  At  Nashville,  a  number  of  Methodist  and 
Baptist  ministers  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  on 
the  charge  of  disloyalty. 

South  Carolina. — The  attack  upon  the  rebel  batteries 
on  James  Island,  near  Charleston,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  lamentable  blunder,  and  resulted  most  disastrously 
for  the  U.  S.  forces,  who  were  repulsed  and  defeated 
with  a  heavy  loss.  Gen.  Benham,  who  commanded  the 
Federal  troops,  has  been  sent  home  under  arrest  by 
order  of  his  superior,  Gen.  Hunter.  The  Charleston  pa- 
pers give  the  loss  of  the  Southern  troops  as  48  killed 
and  106  wounded.  Tke  loss  of  the  U.  S.  troops  is 
stated  by  the  same  accounts,  to  have  been  about  1130, 
including  130  prisoners.  The  British  steamship  Mem- 
phis, arrived  in  Charleston  recently,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  British  goods. 

Virginia. — No  further  engagements  are  reported  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  troops  under  Gen.  Fre- 
mont's command  bad  on  the  25th  ult.,  retreated  to  Stras- 
burg.  The  crops  of  grain  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  are 
said  to  be  very  good,  and  are  now  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
but  there  are  few  hands  to  gather  them.  Both  white 
and  black  labour  have  fled  the  region — the  whites  to 
the  Confederate  army,  and  the  negroes  to  the  North. 
The  houses  of  the  farmers,  with  few  exceptions,  contain 
none  but  old  men,  women  and  children.  The  forces 
under  Major  Generals  Fremont,  Banks  and  M'Dowell, 
have  been  consolidated  into  one  army,  to  be  called  the 
army  of  Virginia,  and  Gen.  Pope  has  been  especially 
assigned  by  the  President  to  the  chief  command.  This 
arrangement  gave  offence  to  Gen.  Fremont,  who  was 
unwilling  to  serve  in  a  subordinate  position.  He  was 
consequently  relieved  from  his  command,  and  Gen. 
Rufus  King  appointed  iu  his  place.  The  military  opera- 
tions near  Richmond  during  the  last  week  were  impor- 
tant. A  series  of  sanguinary  engagements  between  the 
two  great  hostile  armies,  appears  to  have  resulted  in  a 
change  of  their  relative  positions.  Gen  M'Clellan's  army, 
having,  in  consequence,  been  massed  south  of  the  Cbicka- 
hominy,  in  nearer  proximity  to  Richmond.  His  line  of 
communication  with  the  North  by  means  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  river,  has  been  abandoned  to  the  rebels,  and  a 
new  one,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  established  by  the  route  of 
James  river.  The  rebels  in  strong  force  have  occupied 
the  ground  heretofore  held  by  M'Clellan's  right  wing. 
Their  army  is  reported  to  be  immensely  large,  and  all 
their  more  noted  military  leaders  are  collected  there,  in 
eluding  Generals  Beauregard,  Price  and  Jackson.  The 
apprehension  is  entertained  by  some  that  the  U.  S.  army 
is  in  a  critical  position,  while  others  think  the  defeat  of 
the  rebels  and  the  occupation  of  Richmond  is  near  at 
hand.  The  crisis  of  the  long  struggle  is  evidently  ap 
proaching. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FKANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 

ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b« 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerw 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila-I 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


NOTICE. 

An  active  young  man,  a  member  of  our  Society,  want 
a  situation  in  a  wholesale  store  ;  he  has  some  knowledgl 
of  book-keeping,  and  is  a  good  penman.  Inquire  atthJ 
ollicc  of  "  The  Friend." 


NOTICE. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Association  ol 
Friends  fur  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  bl 
held  at  the  usual  place  on  Second  day  evening,  Severn! 
month  7th,  1862,  at  8  o'clock. 

Wm.  Smedi.ky,  Jr.,  Clerk.  I 

WM,  II.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  I 
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From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Spiders  and  Mites. 
"  The  arrangement  of  Spiders  by  M.  Walck- 
enaer  into  families,  characterised  by  their  habits, 
places  the  principal  varieties  of  their  webs  in  a 
very  concise  point  of  view. 

"  The  Cursores,  Saltafores,  and  Laterigradce, 
make  no  webs  :  the  first  catch  their  prey  by  swift 
pursuit ;  the  second  spring  upon  their  prey  by  in- 
sidious and  agile  leaps;  the  third  run,  crab-like, 
sideways  or  backwards,  and  occasionally  throw 
out  adhesive  threads  to  entrap  their  prey.  The 
Latebricolce  hide  io  burrows  in  fissures,  which  they 
line  with  a  web.  The  Tubicola  inclose  themselves 
in  a  silken  tube,  strengthened  externally  by  leaves 
or  other  foreign  substances.  The  Niditelce  weave 
a  nest  whence  issue  threads  to  entrap  their  prey. 
The  Filitelce  are  remarkable  for  the  long  threads 
of  silk  which  they  spread  about  in  the  places  where 
they  prowl  in  quest  of  prey.  The  Lapitelce  spin 
great  webs  of  a  close  texture,  like  hammocks,  and 
wait  for  the  insects  that  may  be  entangled  therein. 
The  OibudcB  spread  abroad  webs  of  a  regular  and 
open  texture,  either  circular  or  spiral,  and  remain 
in  the  middle,  or  on  one  side,  in  readiness  to  spring 
upon  an  entangled  insect.  The  Retitelce  spin  webs 
of  an  open  mesh-work  and  of  an  irregular  form, 
and  remain  n  the  middle  or  on  one  side,  to  seize 
their  prey.  Lastly,  the  Aquitelce  spread  their 
silken  filaments  under  water,  to  entrap  aquatic  in- 
Bects. 

"  The  silken  secretion  of  Spiders  is  not  applied 
only  to  the  formation  of  a  warm  and  comfortable 
dwelling  for  themselves,  or  of  a  trap  for  their  prey  ; 
it  is  often  employed  to  master  the  struggles  of  a 
resisting  insect,  which  is  bound  round  by  an  ex- 
temporary filament,  spun  for  the  occasion,  as  by  a 
strong  cord.  It  forms  the  aeronautic  filament  of 
the  young  migratory  brood.  It  serves  to  attach 
the  moulting  Hydrachna  to  an  aquatic  plant  by 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  when  it  struggles  to 
withdraw  itself  from  its  exuvium.  Lastly,  a  softer 
and  more  silken  kind  of  web  is  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  eggs,  and  to  serve  as  a 
nest  for  the  young." 

The  silk  with  which  these  various  fabrics  are  con- 
structed is  a  thick,  viscous,  transparent  liquid, 
much  like  a  solution  of  gum  arabic,  which  hardens 
quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  can  meanwhile 
be  drawn  out  into  thread.  So  far,  it  agrees  with 
the  silk  of  the  silkworm  and  other  caterpillars; 


but  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  secreted,  and  that 
by  which  it  is  spun,  are  both  far  more  complex 
and  elaborate  than  those  of  the  latter.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  three  pairs  of  spinnerets,  or 
external  orgaus,  through  which  the  threads  are 
produced,  but  in  some  few  cases  there  are  only 
two  pairs,  and  in  others,  as  the  Garden  Spiders, 
(Epeira,)  the  hindmost  pair  seem  to  be  united  into 
a  single  spinneret.  These  are  always  situated  at 
the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body,  and  I  will  show 
them  to  you  presently.  First,  however,  I  will  des- 
cribe the  internal  apparatus — the  source  of  the 
threads. 

The  glands  which  secrete  the  gummy  fluid  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
in  seme  instances — as  in  the  female  of  Epeira 
Jasciata,  a  species  which  makes  a  remarkably  large 
web — they  occupy  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  abdomen.  About  five  different  kinds 
of  these  glands  may  be  distinguished,  though  they 
are  not  all  present  in  every  species.  The  Epeirce, 
however,  present  them  all. 

In  this  genus  there  are  : — 1.  Small,  pear-shaped 
bags,  associated  in  groups  of  hundreds,  and  leading 
off  by  short  tubes,  which  are  interlaced  in  a  screw- 
like manner,  and  open  in  all  of  the  spinnerets.  2. 
Six  long  twisted  tubes,  which  gradually  enlarge 
into  as  many  pouches,  and  thi  n  are  each  protracted 
into  a  very  long  duct,  which  forms  a  double  loop. 
3.  Three  pairs  of  glandular  tubes,  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  which  open  externally  through 
short  ducts.  4.  Two  groups  of  much  branched 
sacs,  whose  long  ducts  run  to  the  upper  pair  of 
spinnerets.  5.  Two  slightly  branched  blind-tubes, 
which  terminate  by  two  short  ducts  in  the  middle 
pair  of  spinnerets. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  examine  the  spinnerets 
with  a  microscope,  so  as  to  make  out  their  struc- 
ture. If  we  confine  the  Spider  in  a  glass  cell,  it  is 
so  restless  that  the  least  shock  or  change  of  posi- 
tion will  cause  it  to  move  to  and  fro  ;  and,  besides, 
when  it  does  become  quiescent,  the  spinnerets  are 
closed  in  towards  each  other,  so  that  we  cannot 
see  their  extremities.  By  selecting  a  specimen, 
however,  recently  killed,  such  as  this  C/ubiona, 
we  may  discern  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend their  construction. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  abdomen  from  beneath, 
we  see  the  three  pairs  of  spinnerets  clustered  to- 
gether close  to  the  extremity.  The  pair  most  for- 
ward are  shaped  somewhat  like  barrels,  whose 
free  ends  bend  over  toward  each  other.  They  are 
covered  with  stiff  black  hairs,  and  just  within  the 
margin  of  what  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  bar- 
rel, (for  it  is  cut  off  horizontally,  with  a  sharp  rim,) 
there  is  a  circle  of  very  close-set,  stiff,  whitish 
bristles,  which  arch  inwards.  The  whole  flat  sur- 
face of  the  "  head,"  within  this  circle  of  bristles,  is 
beset  with  very  minute  horny  tubes,  standing  erect, 
which  are  the  outlets  of  the  silk-ducts,  that  belong 
to  this  pair. 

The  minute  horny  tubes  are  themselves  com- 
posed of  two  joints,  the  basal  one  thick,  the  termi- 
nal one  very  slender,  and  perforated  with  an  ori- 
fice of  excessive  tenuity ;  through  which  the  gum 
oozes  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  as  an  equally  at- 


tenuated thread.  On  our  Clubiona,  the  number 
of  tubes  in  all  the  spinnerets  is  about  three  hun- 
dred; but  in  the  Garden  Spider,  (Epeim^)  they 
exceed  a  thousand. 

This  remarkable  multiplicity  of  the  strands  with 
which  the  apparently  simple  and  certainly  slender 
thread  of  the  Spider  is  composed,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  philosophers  who  seek  to  discover 
the  reasons  of  the  phenomena  they  see  in  nature. 
The  explanation  was  first  suggested,  I  believe,  by 
—  Rennie,  but  it  has  been  amplified  with  much 
force  by  Professor  Jones,  in  the  following  words: — 
"  A  very  obvious  reflection  will  here  naturally 
suggest  itself,  in  connection  with  this  beautiful 
machinery;  why,  in  the  case  of  the  spider,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  provide  a  rope  of  such 
complex  structure,  when  in  so  many  insects  a  sim- 
ple, undivided  thread,  drawn  from  the  orifice  of  a 
single  tube,  like  the  thread  of  the  silkworm,  for 
instance,  was  sufficient  for  all  required  purposes. 
And  here,  as  in  every  other  case,  it  will  be  found, 
on  consideration,  that  a  complicated  apparatus  has 
been  substituted  for  a  simple  one  only  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  strict  necessity.    The  slow-moving 
caterpillar,  as  it  leisurely  produces  its  silken  cord, 
gives  time  enough  for  the  fluid  of  which  it  is  formed 
to  harden  by  degrees  into  a  tenacious  filament,  as 
it  is  allowed  to  issue  by  instalments  from  the  end 
of  the  labial  pipe  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  Spider  re- 
quire a  different  mode  of  proceeding,  as  its  line 
must  be  instantly  converted  from  a  fluid  into  a 
strong  rope,  or  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  the  pur- 
poses it  is  intended  to  fulfil.    Let  a  fly,  for  exam- 
ple, become  entangled  iu  the  meshes  of  a  Spider's 
web  ;  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  the  struggling  victim, 
by  every  effort  to  escape,  is  tearing  the  meshes 
that  entangle  it,  and  would  soon  succeed  in  break- 
ing loose  did  not  its  lurking  destroyer  at  once  rush 
out  to  complete  the  capture  and  save  its  net,  spun 
with  so  much  labour,  from  ruin.    With  the  ra- 
pidity of  thought,  it  darts  upon  its  prey ;  and  before 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  can  comprehend  the  man- 
oeuvre, the  poor  fly  is  swathed  in  silken  bands, 
until  it  is  as  incapable  of  moving  as  an  Egyptian 
mummy.    To  allow  the  Spider  to  perform  such  a 
feat  as  this,  its  thread  must  evidently  be  instan- 
taneously placed  at  its  disposal,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  had  it  been  a  single  cord,  but 
being  subdivided  into  numerous  filaments,  so  at- 
tenuated as  we  have  seen  them  to  be,  there  is  no 
time  lost  in  the  drying;  from  being  fluid  they  are 
at  once  converted  into  a  solid  rope,  ready  for  im- 
mediate service." 

No  doubt  you  have  often  admired  the  exquisite 
regularity  of  those  Spiders'  webs  which  are  called 
geometric;  that  of  our  abundant  Garden  Spider, 
for  instance.  You  have  observed  the  cables  which 
stretch  from  wall  to  wall,  or  from  bush  to  bush, 
in  various  directions,  to  form  the  scaffolding,  on 
which  the  net  is  afterwards  to  be  woven ;  then  you 
have  marked  the  straight  lines,  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  that  radiate  from  the  centre  to  various 
points  of  these  outwork  cables,  and  finally  the 
spiral  thread  that  circles  again  and  again  round 
the  radii,  till  an  exquisite  net  of  many  meshes  is 
formed. 
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But  possibly  you  are  not  aware  that  these  lines 
are  formed  of  two  quite  distinct  sorts  of  silk.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  cables  and  radii  are  per- 
fectly unadhesive,  while  the  concentric  or  spiral 
circles  are  extremely  viscid.  Now  the  microscope, 
or  a  powerful  lens,  will  reveal  the  cause  of  this 
difference ;  the  threads  of  the  cables  and  radii  are 
perfectly  simple,  while  the  spiral  threads  are  closely 
studded  with  minute  globules  of  fluid,  like  drops  sufferin 
of  dew,  which,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  thread, 
are  easily  separated  from  each  other.  These  are 
globules  of  viscid  gum,  as  is  easily  proved  by  touch- 
ing ODe  or  two  with  the  finger,  to  which  they  will 
instantly  adhere ;  or  by  throwing  a  little  fine  dust 
over  the  nest,  when  the  spirals  will  be  fouud  clogged 
with  dirt,  while  the  radii  and  cables  remain  un- 
soiled.  It  is  these  viscid  threads  alone  that  have 
the  power  of  detaining  the  vagrant  flies  which  ac- 
cidentally touch  the  net. 

The  diversity  of  the  secreting  organs  already 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  the  spinnerets,  is  no  doubt 
connected  with  this  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  silk ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
diversity  is  greatest  in  such  Spiders,  as  the  Epeirce, 
which  spin  geometric  nets. 

Immense  is  the  number  of  globules  of  viscidity 
that  stud  the  spiral  circles  of  one  these  nets.  — 
Blackwall,  the  able  and  learned  historian  of  the 
tribe,  has  estimated  that  as  many  as  87,360  such 
pearly  drops  occurred  in  a  net  of  average  dimen- 
sions, and  120,000  in  a  large  net  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen  inches  diameter ;  and  yet  a  Spider  will 
construct  such  a  net,  if  uninterrupted,  in  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Scarcely  less  admirable  is  the  ease  and  preci- 
sion with  which  the  little  architect  traverses  her 
perpendicular  or  diagonal  web  of  rope ;  a  skill 
which  leaves  that  of  the  mariner  who  leaps  from 
shroud  to  backstay  in  a  ship's  rigging  immeasura- 
bly behind.  To  understand  it,  however,  in  some 
measure,  look  at  this  last  joint  of  one  of  the  feet 
of  our  well-used  Clubiona.  It  is  a  cylindrical 
rod,  ending  in  a  rounded  point;  every  part  of  its 
surface  is  studded  with  stiff,  rather  long,  horny 
bristles,  which,  springing  from  the  side,  arch  in- 
ward towards  the  point.  Now  this  array  of  spines 
effectually  prevents  a  false  step,  for  if  any  part  of 
the  leg,  which  is  sufficiently  long,  only  strikes  the 
thread,  the  latter  is  certain  to  slip  in  between  the 
bristles,  and  thus  to  catch  the  leg.  But  more  pre- 
cision than  this  is  requisite ;  especially  when  we 
observe  with  what  delicacy  of  touch  the  hinder 
feet  are  often  used  to  guide  the  thread  as  it  issues 
from  the  spinnerets,  and  particularly  with  what 
lightning-like  rapidity  the  larger  net-weavers  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  these  feet,  roll  a  dense  web 
of  silk  around  the  body  of  a  helpless  fly,  swathing 
it  up,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  in  many  folds  of 
cloth,  in  an  instant. 

Look,  then,  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  ultimate 
joint.  Two  stout  hooked  claws  of  dark  horny 
texture  are  seen  proceeding  from  it  side  by  side, 
and  a  third  of  smaller  size,  and  more  delicate  in 
appearance,  is  placed  between  them,  and  on  a  lower 
level.  The  former  have  their  under  or  concave 
surface  set  with  teeth,  (eighteen  on  each  in  this 
example,)  very  regularly  cut,  like  those  of  a  comb, 
which  are  minute  at  the  commencement  of  the 
series  near  the  base  of  the  claw,  and  gradually 
increase  in  length  to  the  tip.  These  are  doubtless 
sensible  organs  of  touch,  feeling  and  catching  the 
thread  ;  and  they,  moreover,  act  as  combs,  cleans- 
ing their  limbs,  and  probably  their  webs,  from  the 
particles  of  dust  and  other  extraneous  matter  which 
are  continually  cleaving  to  them. 

The  more  wc  fear  God,  the  less  we  shall  fearman. 


Selected. 

The  Origin  of  the  Christian  Discipline  Established 
among  Friends. 

(Concluded  from  page  347.) 

A  second,  and  perhaps  contemporaneous,  object 
of  the  meetings  for  the  discipline  of  the  society, 
was  the  obtaining  of  redress  for  those  illegally 
prosecuted  or  imprisoned.  Though  so  patient  in 
g,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  apprise 
magistrates,  judges  and  the  government,  of  illegal 
proceedings,  and  to  use  every  legal  and  christian 
effort  to  obtain  redress.  Several  friends  in  Lon- 
don devoted  a  large  portion  of  time  to  this  object, 
and  regular  statements  of  the  most  flagrant  cases 
were  sent  to  them,  and  were  frequently  laid  by  them 
before  the  kiDg  and  government.  Their  constancy 
in  suffering  was  hardly  exceeded  by  their  unwearied 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  their  suffering  brethren, 
and  for  the  alteration  of  the  persecuting  laws ;  and 
through  these  means  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
was  essentially  promoted. 

A  third  object,  which  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  society  pressed  upon  its  attention,  was  the 
proper  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the 
provision  for  due  proceedings  relative  to  marriage. 
Their  principles  led  them  at  once  to  reject  all 
priestly  intervention  on  these  occasions,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  their  having  distinct  arrangements 
in  regard  to  them.  In  some  of  the  meetings  of 
earliest  establishment  regular  registers  are  pre- 
served from  the  year  1650  to  the  present  time. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  regard  to  proceedings  in 
marriage ;  investigation  as  to  the  clearness  of  the 
parties  from  other  marriage  engagements,  full  pub- 
licity of  their  intentions,  and  the  consent  of  parents, 
appear  to  have  been  recommended  in  early  times 
as  preliminaries  to  the  ratification  of  the  agreement 
between  the  parties;  and  this  act  took  place  pub- 
licly in  the  religious  meetings  of  the  society. 
Marriage  has  always  been  regarded  by  Friends  as 
a  religious,  not  a  mere  civil  compact. 

The  right  education  of  the  you  h,  the  provision 
of  suitable  situations  for  them  as  apprentices  or 
otherwise,  and  the  settlement  of  differences  with- 
out going  to  law  one  with  another,  were  also  among 
the  early  objects  of  the  society's  care. 

The  last  object  of  the  discipline,  in  early  times, 
which  we  shall  enumerate,  was  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  care  over  the  members.  As  the  society 
advanced  it  was  soon  reminded  of  our  Lord's  de- 
claration :  i:It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come." 
Evidencing,  as  the  society  did  to  a  large  extent, 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  there  were  those  who  fell 
away  from  their  christian  profession,  and  walked 
disorderly ;  and  sound  as  was  the  body  of  Friends 
in  christian  doctrine,  there  were  members  who 
were  betrayed  into  false  doctrines  and  vain  imagi- 
nations; and  pure,  and  spiritual,  and  consistent 
with  true  order  and  christian  subjection  as  were 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty  advocated  by 
the  society,  there  were  those  who  appear  to  have 
assumed  them  under  the  false  expectation  of  an 
entire  independence. 

To  all  these  cases  the  discipline  was  applied  in 
very  early  times  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  tenderness, 
which  breathes  through  the  writings  of  George 
Fox  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents,  and 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  practi- 
cally illustrated,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  couduct 
of  the  Friends  of  those  days,  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  From  one  of  his  epistles  we  make  the 
following  extracts:  "  Now  concerning  gospel  or- 
der, though  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  requireth 
his  people  to  admonish  a  brother  or  a  sister  twice, 
before  they  tell  the  church,  yet  that  limiteth  none, 
so  as  that  thoy  shall  use  no  longer  forbearance. 
And  it  is  desired  of  all,  before  they  publicly  oom- 
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plain,  that  they  wait  to  feel  that  there  is  no  mor^l 
required  of  them  to  their  brother  or  sister,  before  pi 
they  expose  him  or  her  to  the  church,  Let  this  jU 
be  weightily  considered,  and  all  such  as  behold  \$ 
their  brother  or  sister  in  a  transgression,  go  not  in 
a  rough,  light,  or  upbraiding  spirit,  to  reprove  or 
admonish  him  or  her;  but  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  and  spirit  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  the  Truth,  which  suffers  thereby,  to  ad« 
monish  such  an  offender.  So  may  the  soul  of  such  a 
brother  or  sister  be  seasonably  and  effect  ually  reacb^ 
ed  unto  and  overcome,  and  they  may  have  cause  to 
bless  the  name  of  the  Lord  on  their  behalf,  and  so 
a  blessing  may  be  rewarded  into  the  bosom  of  that] 
faithful  and  tender  brother  or  sister  who  so  adf 
monished  them.  And  so  keep  the  church  order  ol 
the  gospel,  according  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hatlj 
commanded  ;  that  is,  '  If  thy  brother  shall  trea- 
pass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou 
hast  gained  thy  brother  :  but  if  he  will  not  hear 
thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established  :  and  if  he  shall  neglect  toueld 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church.'" 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  regular  and 
systematic  establishment  of  Monthly  and  Quarterly  |rac 
Meetings,  and  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Though  m 
the  history  of  those  times  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  useful  part  which  was  taken  in  this  important  y 
work  by  many  faithful  friends,  yet  it  is  clear  that  m 
George  Fox  was  the  chief  instrument  in  the  ar 
rangement  and  establishment  of  these  meetings, 
There  was  doubtless  much  reference  to  his  indi 
vidual  judgment,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how 
carefully  he  sought  to  keep  the  body  from  an  im 
proper  dependence  upon  him.  As  in  his  preaching 
he  directed  his  hearers  to  Christ  for  themselves,  a* 
alike  their  and  his  teacher,  so  in  the  discipline  o 
the  society  he  laboured  diligently  that  the  bod} 
might  be  strengthened  to  help  itself. 

Under  the  date  of  1666,  George  Fox  says  in  his 
Journal :  "  Whereas  Friends  had  had  only  Quar 
terly  Meetings,  now  Truth  was  spread  and  Friend 
were  grown  more  numerous,  I  was  moved  to  re 
commeud  the  setting  up  of  Monthly  Meeting: 
throughout  the  nation."  In  1667  he  labourec 
most  diligently  in  this  service,  under  much  bodi 
weakness  from  his  long  confinements  in  cold  anc 
damp  prisons.  In  1668  he  thus  writes:  "  Th 
men's  Monthly  Meetings  were  settled  through  th 
nation.  The  Quarterly  Meetings  were  general); 
settled  before.  1  wrote  also  into  Ireland,  Scot 
laud,  Holland,  Barbadoes,  and  several  parts  o 
America,  advising  Friends  to  settle  their  men 
Monthly  Meetings  in  those  countries,  for  they  ha< 
their  Quarterly  Meetings  before."  These  Month^ 
Meetings,  so  instituted,  took  a  large  share  of  tha 
care  which  had  heretofore  devolved  on  the  Quar 
terly  Meetings,  and  were  no  doubt  the  means  o 
bringing  many  more  of  the  members  into  a  large 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  the  exercise  of  their  respec 
tive  gifts  in  the  church,  the  free  course  for  which  h 
was  so  anxious  to  promoie.  With  reference  to  thi 
subject,  he  observes,  in  one  of  his  epistles  :  "  Th 
least  member  in  the  church  is  serviceable,  and  a 
the  members  have  need  oue  of  another." 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  from  this  time  receive 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  society  from  the  Mouthl 
Meetings,  and  gave  such  advice  and  decisions  i 
they  thought  right,  but  there  was  not,  until  som 
years  after  this  period,  a  general  Yearly  Meetim 
at  which  all  the  Quarterly  Meetiugs  were  repn 
sented.  Of  the  establishment  of  that  meeting  w 
come  now  to  speak. 

In  the  year  1672  a  General  Meeting  of  ministei 
was  held  at  Devonshire  House,  London:  among! 
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|i  proceedings  we  find  the  following  minute,  in 
hich  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
Instituted  as  it  now  is  of  representatives  from  va- 
pus  parts  of  the  kingdom.  "  It  is  concluded, 
treed,  and  assented  unto,  by  Friends  then  pre- 
fnt,  that,  for  the  better  ordering,  managing,  and 
gulating  of  the  public  affairs  of  Friends  relating 

cot  o 

I  the  truth  and  service  thereof,  there  be  a  General 
feeting  of  Friends  held  at  London  once  a  year, 
I  the  week  called  Whitsuu-week  to  consist  of  six 
riends  for  the  city  of  London,  three  for  the  city 
Bristol,  two  for  the  town  of  Colchester,  and  one 
two  from  each  of  the  counties  of  England  and 
rales  respectively." 

This  representative  Yearly  Meeting  met  at  the 
ne  proposed  in  1673,  and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
at  the  General  Meeting,  constituted  as  it  theu 
as,  "be  discontinued  till  Friends,  in  God's  wis- 
>m,  shall  see  a  further  occasion ;"  and  it  was  further 
$reed,  that  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  who 
bour  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  do  coutiuue  as 
rmerly  appointed.  This  meeting  of  Friends 
the  ministry  appears  to  have  been  regularly 
i\d  annually  from  this  time  to  the  year  1677  in- 
usive. 

In  1675  a  series  of  important  advices  and  in- 
fractions were  agreed  upon,  and  sent  forth  to  the 
sveral  meetings :  they  are  contained  in  an  epistle, 
are  thus  introduced  :  "  At  a  solemn  General 
eeting  of  many  faithful  Friends  and  brethren 
ncerned  in  the  public  labour  of  the  gospel  and 
rvice  of  the  church  of  Christ,  from  the  most 
arts  of  the  nation."    This  document  is  signed  by 
ighty-one  Friends,  most  of  whom  are  well-known 
|s  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  society ; 
nd  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety  and  charity  which 
^  t  breathes  is  well  worthy  of  their  character.  In 
677,  it  was  agreed  again  to  convene  the  meeting  of 
epresentatives  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  then  to 
3|.dvise  respecting  its  continuance.    Accordingly  in 
678  the  representative  Yearly  Meeting  assembled 
to  li  London,  and,  after  agreeing  upon  several  mat- 
''fiers,  the  substance  of  which  was  conveyed  to  the 
arious  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  form  of  an 
pistle  with  much  christian  counsel,  concluded  to 
eet  again  the  next  year  after  the  same  manner; 
nd  these  meetings  have  continued  to  assemble 
nee  a  year  in  London,  with  unbroken  regularity, 
,o  the  present  time. 
When  the  General  Meeting  of  ministers  trans- 
ferred much  of  its  duties  to  the  representative 
'^Yearly  Meeting,  of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
*jthere  were  "some  portions  of  the  service  of  these 
"meetings  which  more  particularly  belonged  to  the 
'ministers.    Although  the  power  to  approve  and 
"fdisapprove  of  ministers  rested  with  the  members 
'jtof  the  church  to  which  they  respectively  belonged, 
'Hn  the  capacity  of  a  Monthly  Meeting,  yet  it  was 
'"deemed  fitting  that  the  ministers  should  have  an 
'fespecial  oversight  of  each  other,  and  that  they 
■•should  meet  together  for  mutual  consultation  and 
^advice  in  regard  to  tho-sc  of  their  own  station, 
f    George  Fox,  in  1674,  writes  thus :    "  Let  your 
"general  assemblies  of  the  ministers  [in  London,  or 
'elsewhere,]  examine,  as  it  was  at  the  first,  whether 

Iall  the  ministers  that  go  forth  into  the  counties  do 
walk  as  becomes  the  gospel ;  for  that  you  know 
,  was  one  end  of  that  meeting,  to  prevent  and 
|  take  away  scandal,  and  to  examine  whether  all 
who  preached  Christ  Jesus,  do  keep  in  his  govern- 
ment and  in  the  order  of  the  gospel,  and  to  exhort 
them  that  do  not."  Meetings  for  these  purposes, 
in  which  Friends  in  the  station  of  elder  are  now 
united,  continue  to  be  regularly  held. 

All  the  meetings  which  have  been  hitherto  de- 
scribed were  conducted  by  men ;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  earliest  features  of  our  religious  economy 


to  elevate  the  character  of  the  female  sex,  by  re- 
cognizing them  as  helpers  in  spiritual,  as  well  as 
in  temporal  things ;  holding  in  the  former  as  well 
as  in  the  latter  a  distinct  place,  and  having  duties 
which  more  peculiarly  devolved  on  them.  For  this 
purpose  meetings  were  established  among  them, 
with  a  special  regard  to  the  care  and  edification  of 
their  own  sex.  The  views  of  George  Fox  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  these  meetings  are 
conveyed  in  the  following  passages  :  "  Faithful 
women,  called  to  a  belief  of  the  Truth,  and  made 
partakers  of  the  same  precious  faith  and  heirs  of 
the  same  everlasting  gospel  of  life  and  salvation, 
as  the  men  are,  might  in  like  manner  come  into 
the  profession  and  practice  of  the  gospel  order, 
aud  therein  be  meet-helps  to  the  men  in  the  ser- 
vice of  truth,  and  the  affairs  in  the  church,  as  they 
are  outwardly  in  civil  and  temporal  things;  that 
so  all  the  family  of  God,  women,  as  well  as  men, 
might  know,  possess  and  perform  their  offices  aud 
services  in  the  house  of  God  ;  whereby  the  poor 
might  be  better  taken  care  of;  the  younger  sort 
instructed,  informed,  and  taught  in  the  way  of  God ; 
the  disorderly  reproved  and  admonished  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord ;  the  clearness  of  persons  propos- 
ing marriage  more  closely  and  strictly  inquired 
into  in  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  all  the  members 
of  the  spiritual  body,  the  church,  might  watch  over 
and  be  helpful  to  each  other  in  love." 

Thus  was  a  system  of  order  and  government, 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  es- 
tablished amongst  us  in  early  times ;  and  thus  a 
field  was  opened  for  the  exercise  of  the  various 
gifts,  by  which  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  is 
edified. 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

Anecdotes  of  the  Blind. 
Those  who  have  closely  observed  the  conduct  of 
the  blind  mu^t,  we  imagine,  have  been  sometimes 
startled  with  the  precise  knowledge  they  appear  to 
possess  of  what  is  going  on  arouud  them.  It  would 
seem  as  though  some  new  sense  had  stepped  in  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  faculty  which  they  have 
lost,  or  have  never  possessed.  We  know  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  ready  powers  of  per- 
ception and  appreciation  which  sometimes  astonish 
us  are  the  results  of  that  finished  education  of  the 
other  senses,  which  is  in  a  manner  enforced  upon 
those  who  live  in  perpetual  darkness.  We  shall 
jot  down  a  few  instances  which  have  come  within 
our  own  observation  and  knowledge,  and  which, 
while  interesting  in  themselves,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  operation  of  what  some  writers,  in  allud- 
ing to  this  subject,  have  wrongly  termed  the  sixth 
sense. 

A  poor  blind  pensioner,  who  travels  London 
daily  to  call  on  his  patrons  for  their  contributions, 
and  whose  rounds  are  not  much  short  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  per  week,  on  being  asked  how  he  finds 
his  way  about,  tells  us  that,  on  starting  from  home 
he  counts  the  turnings  and  crossings,  however  nu- 
merous they  may  be  (perhaps  over  a  five  miles' 
route,)  until  he  arrives  at  the  street  or  row  of 
buildings  which  he  wants.  He  then  "  sticks  it," 
or  counts  the  houses,  by  their  entrances,  with  his 
stick,  until  he  comes  to  the  right  dwelling,  This, 
once  certified,  is  never  afterwards  forgotten  ;  for, 
if  he  should  chance  to  miscount,  he  would  be  made 
sensible  of  his  error  by  the  differing  shape  of  the  bell- 
handle,  the  knocker,  the  railings,  or  some  trifling 
peculiarity  in  the  door-step,  etc.,  which  though 
they  might  escape  the  observation  of  ordinary  per- 
sons, are  obvious  enough  to  the  blind.  He  knows 
his  friends  as  they  approach  him,  by  the  sound  of 
their  footfall,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  him 
without  giving  thera  the  "good  day."    He  can  al- 


ways tell  when  he  is  passing  a  house  or  houses  of 
two,  three,  or  four  stories  high,  by  the  difference 
in  the  sound  of  his  own  step,  or  of  the  touch  of 
his  stick  on  the  flags.  He  knows  the  trees  by 
their  odour.  A  grocer's  shop,  a  chemist's  shop,  a 
leather-cutter's,  or  a  butcher's,  is  as  palpable  to 
him  as  a  milestone  to  a  traveller  or  a  lighthouse  to 
the  sailor.  If  he  is  ever  put  out  of  his  reckoning, 
it  is  through  meeting  a  friend  and  having  a  gossip 
until  he  forgets  himself;  in  this  case  he  has  either 
to  go  back  or  forward,  "sticking  it,"  until  he  has 
recovered  one  of  his  landmarks.  This  poor  fellow 
has  perambulated  London  alone  for  twenty  years, 
in  all  weathers,  with  no  other  guide  than  his  stick, 
yet  is  never  known  to  lose  his  way.  If  the  reader 
will  compare  these  facts  with  his  own  experience 
in  the  dark,  or  with  the  cases  of  persons  who  lose 
themselves  in  a  Londou  fog,  in  neighbourhoods 
with  which  they  have  long  been  well  acquainted, 
he  will  see  sufficient  cause  to  marvel  at  the  re- 
sources of  the  blind. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  attending  church  on  the 
Sunday  morning  in  a  village  where  he  had  arrived 
the  day  before,  encountered  a  blind  man  groping 
at  the  principal  door,  which,  for  some  cause,  hap- 
pened on  that  day  to  be  closed.  Our  friend  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  in  at  a  side  door. 
After  the  service  he  led  him  out;  but  the  blind 
man  was  quite  non-plussed,  and  did  not  know  in 
what  direction  to  go.  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
put  me  where  you  found  me  first?"  he  said  ;  and 
he  was  conducted  back  to  the  front  door.  Having 
certified  himself  of  his  position  by  a  touch,  he  at 
once  set  off  for  his  home,  which  lay  at  three  miles 
distance — our  friend  accompanying  him  part  of 
the  way.  When  they  had  walked  something  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  road,  the  .blind  man  stopped. 
"  Will  you  have  the  kindness,"  he  said,  "  to  put 
your  hand  behind  that  hurdle  in  the  hedge,  and 
lift  out  my  walking-stick?  I  always  leave  it  there 
when  I  go  to  church."  Now  the  man  had  been 
talking  all  the  way  from  the  village,  and  he  could 
not  have  been  counting  his  steps  or  his  invisible 
landmarks,  and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  level  road  which  could  have  indicated 
to  one  stone  blind  the  exact  spot  on  which  he  stood. 
As  our  friend  lifted  out  the  stout  cudgel,  which 
certainly  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  church-going 
article,  he  asked  him  how  he  could  tell  so  precisely 
where  he  was.  "There  is  a  tree  in  the  hedge," 
said  the  blind  man,  "  and  that  causes  a  lull  in  the 
air,  bejause  it  stops  the  current ;  I  always  know 
when  I  come  to  the  tree." 

Not  many  months  back,  a  traveller  was  riding 
on  one  of  the  bleak  and  stormy  nights  for  which 
the  past  year  will  long  be  remembered,  over  a 
dreary  district  of  hill,  down  and  dale,  in  central 
Yorkshire.  He  had  a  weary  way  to  go,  and  his 
whole  route  lay  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  and  tem- 
pest, which  threatened  to  sweep  him  from  the  road. 
As  he  struggled  on,  the  night  grew  dark  and  the 
storm  more  furious.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  ber 
ing  belated  on  that  wild  spot,  he  set  spurs  to  his 
steed,  and,  trusting  to  the  animal's  instinct  and 
surefootedness,  galloped  through  the  darkness  to 
wards  his  destination.  He  had  reason  to  repent  of 
bis  precipitation,  for  the  horse  diverged  from  the 
track  and  became  entangled  in  a  clump  of  gorse 
and  scrub,  and  be  himself  was  thrown,  but  fortu- 
nately, without  any  serious  injury.  He  was  able 
to  mount  again,  aud  to  recover  the  path,  and  pro- 
ceeding more  cautiously,  arrived  at  the  village  inn, 
where  he  intended  to  put  up,  about  midnight. 
Here,  on  dismounting,  be  discovered  that  he  had 
lost  his  watch,  which  bad  been  severed  from  the 
ribbon  that  served  as  a  guard,  and  had  most  likely 
fallen  to  the  ground  among  the  gorse  where  he  had 
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been  thrown.  He  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
time-piece,  and  bemoaned  his  misfortune  with  the 
landlord. 

There  was  a  poor  blind  man  sitting  in  the  bar 
who  immediately  rose  and  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of  the  missing  watch.  The  case  appeared 
hopeless  to  the  traveller,  who  could  scarcely  de- 
scribe the  spot  where  his  misfortune  had  overtaken 
him,  and  who  deemed  the  attempt  to  recover  it  on 
the  part  of  a  blind  man  as  supremely  ridiculous; 
and,  indeed,  he  hinted  as  much.  In  spite  of  this 
discouragement,  however,  the  blind  man  seized  his 
staff  and  set  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  wind  and 
pouring  rain.  He  knew  the  district  better  than 
the  traveller  did.  He  traversed  the  six  miles  of 
stormy  heath  and  mountain,  and,  heedless  of  the 
driving  scud,  commenced  his  search.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  spot,  he  set  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
groped  through  the  gorse  in  all  directions;  the  wind 
howled,  and  the  long  grass  whistled  around  him,  but 
amidst  those  wild  and  melancholy  sounds  he  was 
able  at  length  to  identify  the  still  small  ticking  of  the 
watch,  which  he  recovered,  placed  in  his  bosom, 
and  brought  back  in  triumph.  Here  is  an  exploit 
rivalling  almost  the  fairy  feats  of  Fine-ear  him- 
self; it  is  one,  however,  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
can  vouch,  while  it  is  one  which  it  is  most  certain 
that  none  other  than  a  blind  man  could  have  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  most  blind  persons,  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  phrenologists  have  sup- 
posed to  be  demonstrated  by  the  organ  of  locality, 
must  be  exercised  and  perfected  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  A  blind  workman,  if  he  use  a  score 
or  more  of  tools,  always  places  his  hand  on  the 
right  one  when  it  is  wanted,  and  will  tell  in  an  in- 
stant, and  even  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
whether  his  tool-box  has  been  tampered  with,  or 
the  arrangement  of  the  implements  altered.  The 
perfection  of  this  faculty  is  sometimes  exhibited  in 
blind  chess-players,  who  generally  attain  to  re- 
markable proficiency  in  the  most  complicated  of 
all  games.  We  have  seen  boys  of  tender  age,  and 
who  were  born  blind,  playing  this  difficult  game  in 
a  masterly  way,  and  generally  checkmating  their 
more  mature  antagonists.  Their  sole  guide  is  their 
sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  note  with 
what  rapidity  they  ascertain  all  they  want  to  know 
by  this  means.  By  merely  laying  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  finger-tips  on  the  pieces  as  they 
stand,  they  master  in  a  moment  the  position  of  the 
contending  forces,  and,  without  being  informed  of 
the  adversary's  moves,  make  the  necessary  dispo- 
sition to  defeat  them. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Creche  in  Paris, 
many  poor  women  used  to  get  their  living  by  taking 
charge,  during  the  day,  of  the  infants  of  those  of 
the  poorer  classes  who  had  to  be  at  work  in  the 
Street)?,  when  they  should  have  been  at  home  nursing 
their  helpless  offspring.  The  most  noted  of  these 
general  mothers  was  a  certain  blind  and  poverty- 
stricken  dame,  who  went  by  the  name  of  old  Su- 
sanne,  and  who  had  her  infant  hostelry  in  the  Hue 
Git  le  Cour,  near  the  quay.  It  was  remarkable 
that  while  all  her  rivals  in  the  nursing  trade  were 
a  nuisance  in  their  neighbourhoods,  owing  to  the 
crying  and  squalling  ot  their  unfortunate  little  cli- 
ents, Kusanne  was  as  much  noted  for  the  unbroken 
tranquillity  of  her  dwelling,  where  a  cry  or  a  com- 
plaining voice  was  never  heard.  It  followed  as 
a  consequence  that  all  the  most  unmanageable  and 
refractory  little  brats  were  made  over  to  her;  and 
as  surely  as  they  came  into  her  hands,  they  ceased 
their  squalling,  and  either  laughed,  gambolled,  or 
slept  away  the  hours  of  absence  from  their  moth- 
ers. If  you  entered  Susanue's  apartment,  you 
found  that  all  the  noise  that  was  made  she  made 


herself,  as  she  sat  crooning  a  scarcely  audible  lul- 
laby amidst  her  babies.  Her  system  of  manage- 
ment was  expressed  in  very  few  words — "  I  sing  to 
them  softly,"  she  would  say,  "  and  I  handle  them 
softly." 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  SLAVE. 
God  !  we  are  lowly,  and  our  brothers,  men, 

Look  on  us  as  the  outcasts  of  the  earth, 
Wilt  thou  not  be  a  Father  to  us,  then? 

Ours  are  as  theirs,  souls  of  immortal  birth. 

Love,  strong  and  deep,  within  our  bosoms  lies, 
And  sympathies,  that  ask  an  answ'ring  tone, 

There  sweet  humanities,  affection's  ties, 
Vibrate  with  pulse  as  tender  as  their  own. 

What  tho'  thou  gavest  us  under  burning  skies, 
A  skin  as  dark  as  is  night's  ebon  hue! 

Within  our  breasts,  a  fountain,  welling  lies, 
Of  feelings,  oft  refreshed  by  heaven's  dew. 

Ours  the  hard  lot  of  bitter  scorn  to  bear, 

Of  slav'ry's  chain,  and  nature's  rights  refused, 

Grant  us,  Great  God  !  a  gracious  Father's  care, 
And  in  tby  mercy  aid  the  long  abused. 

We,  too,  are  purchased,  by  that  holy  blood, 
A  Saviour  dying,  shed  upon  the  cross; 

We  with  that  holy  spirit  are  endued 

That  purges  from  the  soul  its  secret  dross. 

But  oh  !  debased  by  hard  oppression's  sway, 
Our  grov'ling  souls  with  feeble  wing  aspire, 

On  us,  falls  not  the  renovating  ray 

That  springs  from  liberty's  ennobling  fire. 

God  !  in  tby  mercy  touch  the  hearts  of  men  ; 

Guide  them  with  wisdom  in  the  path  of  right, 
Let  Justice'  equal  scales  prevail,  and  then, 

Shall  nations  walk  as  brothers  in  thy  sight. 

Haste  thou  the  day,  when  Ethiop  shall  come 
With  outspread  arms  to  worship  at  thy  shrine; 

Prepare  the  way,  and  lead  the  chosen  on 

Who  spread  the  knowledge  of  tby  light  divine. 

Let  the  harsh  tones  of  angry  discord  cease, 
From  selfish  views  sublime  the  human  heart, 

Then  shall  the  brooding  wing  of  heavenly  peace, 
I  ts  influence  of  purity  impart. 

L.  D. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Good  and  Seasonable  Advice. 
The  following  epistle  seems  calculated  to  stir  up 
the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance.  Should 
the  Editor  approve  of  its  publication,  we  would 
commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend." 

An  epistle  from  the  national  half-year's  meeting, 
held  in  Dublin,  by  adjournments,  from  the  3d 
day  of  tlie  Fifth  month,  1778,  to  the  1th  of  the 
same,  inclusive. 

To  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
other  Meetings  of  Discipline  of  Friends  in  Ireland: 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — We  have,  in  this 
our  general  assembly,  been  deeply  affected  and 
humbled  under  the  sorrowful  view  and  feeling  of 
the  declined  state  of  many  in  our  society  from 
the  life  and  power  of  pure  religion,  and  that  hum- 
ble, self-denying  conversation  which  it  leads  into  : 
and  under  this  concern  we  have  been  afresh  made 
feelingly  sensible  of  this  great  loss  and  hurt  that 
both  individuals,  and  the  society  in  general,  have 
sustained  by  letting  out  the  mind  and  affections 
after  great  things  in  this  life;  many  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  departing  from 
under  the  discipline  of  his  holy  cross,  have  let  up 
an  high  and  aspiring  mind,  that  affects  ostentation 
and  show,  and  seeks  after  many  superfluities,  to 
gratify  the  vain  and  ambitious  cravings  of  the  un- 
mortifled  part  in  them ;  the  noble  simplicity  of 


manners,  habit,  and  deportment,  which  Truth  led, 
and  still  leads  into,  hath  been  much  departed  from; 
the  plainness  of  apparel  which  distinguished  our  re- 
gious  profession  is  by  too  many  despised,  and  the  tes- 
timony which  we  have  been  called  to  bear  against 
the  unstable,  foolish  fashions  of  the  world  has  been 
trampled  as  under  foot;  the  mind,  not  limited  by 
the  girdle  of  Truth,  hath  coveted  an  evil  covetous- 
ness,  the  wedge  of  gold  and  the  Babylonish  gar- 
ment have  been  the  objects  of  its  inordinate  desire. 
And  one  exampling  another,  and  the  lesser  fondly 
copying  after  the  greater,  an  evil  emulation  hath 
gotten  in,  not  provoking  one  another  to  love  and 
good  works,  but  vying  with  each  other  in  the  gran 
deur  of  their  houses,  the  order  and  provision  ol 
their  tables,  the  richness  of  their  furniture,  and 
the  gaiety  of  their  own  dress,  and  that  of  theii 
children,  contrary  to  the  self-denial,  the  humility 
and  meekness  prescribed  by  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
in  which  they  profess  to  believe,  and  the  constant 
tenor  of  the  salutary  advices  of  the  society  they 
profess  themselves  members  of,  from  the  beginning 
to  this  very  day. 

Every  superfluous  thing  occasions  a  superfluity 
of  expense;  and  superfluity  of  expense  requires 
extensive,  and  frequently  exorbitant  and  precari 
ous  engagements  in  trade,  beyond  the  capital  and 
abilities  of  the  managers  to  support  it.  And  when 
their  own  fails,  many  too  frequently  keep  up  dis 
honourable  state  on  the  property  of  other  men,  till 
insolvency  fatally  ensues  to  the  ruin  of  themselves 
and  families,  the  loss  and  damage  of  their  creditors 
the  reproach  of  the  Truth,  and  the  great  trouble  oi 
Friends,  who  are  concerned  to  keep  good  ordei 
amongst  us. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the  society  which 
doth  not  frequently  recur  to  its  first  principles  will 
go  to  decay  ;  if,  then,  we  look  back  to  our  begin- 
ning, we  shall  find  that  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so.  In  a  postscript  to  an  early  epistle  from 
the  province-meeting  at  Castledermot,  we  have  this 
lively  description  of  the  effect  which  Truth  had  in 
that  day.  "  Then,  (say  they)  great  trade  was  a 
great  burden,  and  great  concerns  a  great  trouble; 
all  needless  things,  fine  houses,  rich  furniture, 
gaudy  apparel,  were  an  eye-sore ;  our  eye  being 
single  to  the  Lord,  and  the  inshining  of  his  light 
in  our  hearts,  which  gave  us  the  sight  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God ;  this  so  affected 
our  minds,  that  it  stained  the  glory  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  they  bore  no  mastery  with  us."  The 
Divine  principle  of  Light  and  Grace  remains  still 
the  same,  and  would  work  the  same  effect  in  us,  if 
we  were  obedient  thereto ;  would  even  introduce 
gradually,  by  the  operation  of  its  Divine  power, 
the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  whereby  man,  re- 
turning from  the  fall,  would  be  placed  in  dominion 
over  all  the  creatures. 

We  are,  therefore,  dear  Friends,  impressed  with 
a  zealous  concern  of  mind,  in  this  day  of  trial, 
when  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
earth,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  may  learn 
righteousness,"  (Isaiah  xxvi.  9.)  As  this  is  a  time 
of  danger,  uncertainty,  and  distrust,  we  most 
earnestly  desire  that  Friends  may  let  their  modera- 
tion in  all  things  appear,  that  those  who  have 
launched  out  extensively  in  trade,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  set  about  contracting  their  en 
gagements  therein  into  a  moderate  compass,  and 
iustead  of  risking  the  reputation  of  Truth,  the 
peace  of  their  own  miuds,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
immortal  souls,  in  grasping  at  things  beyond  their 
reach,  in  order  to  provide  for  superfluous  expense, 
reduce  their  wants  and  expenses  within  thp  limits 
and  bounds  of  Truth,  and  then  a  little  trade  with 
frugality  and  industry  will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  sore  evil,  "  which,  while 
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i  some  have  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the 
»  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
e  sorrows,"  (1  Tim.  vi.  10.)    Let  the  Truth  itself, 
s  therefore,  dear  Friends,  moderate  and  limit  us  in 
,s  our  pursuits:  "A  man's  life  cousisteth  not  in  the 
it  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth," 
(Luke  xxii.  15.)    And  the  limitation  and  order 
■  prescribed  by  him  who  is  the  Truth,  the  Way,  and 
the  Life,  is  this : — "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
phall  be  added  unto  you,"  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  Many, 
Uho  have  transgressed  this  holy  boundary,  and 
d  reversed  this  heavenly  order,  in  giving  the  preference 
to  the  pursuit  of  earthly  possessions,  have  in  them- 
(selves,  or  their  offspring,  furnished  a  verifying 
id  proof  of  the  declaration  of  the  Almighty  by  his 
:ii  iprophet,  viz: — "Ye  looked  for  much,  and  lo,  it 
came  to  little ;  and  when  ye  brought  it  home,  I 
did  blow  upon  it:  Why!  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
jbecause  of  mine  house  that  is  waste,  and  ye  run 
!j  every  man  to  his  own  house,"  (Hag.  i.  9.) 

And  let  those,  whom  Divine  Providence  hath 
prospered  and  blessed  with  abundance  of  the  good 
tijthings  of  this  life,  ever  bear  in  remembrance,  that 
"  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof," 
(Psal.  xxiv.  1  j)  and  that  we  are  accountable  stew- 
ards, each  for  his  share,  of  the  manifold  mercies 
we  receive  at  his  hand.  Let  them,  then,  as  good 
stewards,  use  the  same  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
[pointings  and  limitations  of  Truth,  not  indulging 
themselves  in  anything  wherein  is  excess ;  and 


may  be  engaged  to  wash  their  hands  in  innocency, 
and  be  qualified  to  encompass  the  Lord's  holy 
altar,  that  the  "offerings  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
may  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord,  as  in  days  of  old, 
and  as  in  former  years."  (Mai.  iii.  4.) 

In  the  extendings  of  that  real  affection,  which 
desires  your  present  and  everlasting  well-being, 
we  salute  you,  and  conclude, — Your  friends  and 
brethren. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting,  by  : 
John  Gough,  Clerk. 


thereby  setting  an  evil  example  to  others,  whose 
abilities  cannot  well  bear  the  expense,  and  yet 
[from  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  may  be 
tempted  to  copy  after  them.  .  For  those  of  the 
foremost  rank  in  society,  by  the  assistance  of  Di- 
vine Grace,  may  do  much  good  ;  or  neglecting  it, 
by  the  influence  of  their  example,  occasion  much 
evil  therein.  We  therefore  earnestly  desire,  that 
those  who  are  thus  favoured  may  seriously  co-ope- 
rate with  our  concern  in  setting  a  good  example ; 
and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  on 
others,  who  may  be  discouraged  from  aiming  at 
expense  unbecoming  their  circumstances,  when  they 
behold  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  decline  it 
through  their  regard  to  Truth,  and  for  preserving 
inviolate  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God.  The  experienced  apostle  very  pathetically, 
in  his  direction  to  Timothy,  points  out  the  particu- 
lar duty  of  this  class  of  christians: — "Charge 
them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not 
high  minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy;  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in 
good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate ;  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life,"  (I  Tim.  vi.  17,  18,  19.) 

Finally,  brethren  and  sisters,  as  example  must 
accompany  precept,  if  we  be  sincere  toward  God, 
we  desire  especially  that  ministers,  elders,  over- 
seers, and  other  active  members  in  the  society,  may 
seriously,  in  the  first  place,  set  about  this  necessary 
work  of  retrenching  and  reformation  where  needful : 
that  their  nearest  connections,  their  children  and 
families,  in  regard  to  the  point  of  view  in  which 
their  partners  in  life  and  parents  are  placed,  may 
lay  to  heart  the  evil  consequences  of  their  deviating 
from  the  simplicity  of  Truth,  and  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  thtir  evil  example  :  that  these  and  the 
children  the  Lord  hath  given  them,  being  as  signs 
and  good  examples  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  they 
may  go  forth  strengthened  by  the  cleansing  of 
their  own  hands  and  those  of  their  families,  and 
so  be  enabled  to  say  to  the  flock,  "  follow  us  as  we 
follow  Christ."  And  that  parents,  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  all  Friends,  each  in  their  proper  places 


From  the  London  Quarterly. 

Eastern  Archipelago. 

(Continued  from  page  3480 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  regions  on 
the  earth's  surface  which  have  been  more  con- 
spicuous for  the  display  of  human  passion  than 
the  famous  group  ot  islands  extending  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes  to  the  western  coast  of 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  known  as  the  Mo- 
luccas, or  Spice  Islands.  Before  they  were  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  Chinese  had  accidentally  landed 
on  them,  and  discovered  the  clove  and  the  nut- 
meg ;  and  a  taste  for  these  pungent  spices  was 
thus  communicated  to  India,  and  soon  extended 
to  Persia  and  Europe.  The  Arabs,  who  then  en- 
grossed almost  all  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
speedily  sought  out  the  country  of  these  valued 
productions.  The  Portuguese  followed,  engrossed 
the  traffic,  and  took  possession  of  the  islands.  The 
wildest  dreams  of  avarice  were,  they  thought, 
about  to  be  realised  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  countries  in  which  grew  the  nutmeg  and 
the  clove.  The  tales  which  were  told  by  navigators 
of  the  wonderful  things  they  had  seen  in  this  re- 
mote region  were  generally  listened  to  with  a  smile 
of  incredulity.  Thus  a  distinguished  geographer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  that  learned  incred- 
ulity which  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  overcome 
as  popular  ignorance,  warns  his  readers  to  give  no 
credit  to  such  1  a  huge  and  monstrous  lie'  as  that 
there  were  in  that  sea  stones  which  grew  and  in- 
creased like  fish.  The  description  given  of  the 
Moluccas  by  De  Barros,  one  of  the  first  Portuguese 
visitors,  was  not  inviting.  '  The  land  of  these  fa- 
mous, islands,'  he  says,  '  is  ill-favoured  and  un- 
gracious to  look  at,  for  the  sun  is  always  very  near, 
now  going  to  the  northern  and  now  to  the 
southern  solstice  ;  this,  with  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  causes  the  land  to  be  covered  all  over 
with  trees  and  herbs.  The  air  is  loaded  with  va- 
pours which  always  hang  over  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
so  that  the  trees  are  never  without  leaves.  The 
soil  for  the  most  part  is  black,  coarse,  and  soft, 
and  so  porous  aud  thirsty,  that,  however  much  it 
rains,  the  water  is  drunk  up ;  and  if  a  river  comes 
from  the  mountains,  its  waters  are  absorbed  be- 
iore  they  reach  the  sea.'  Four  of  the  Moluccas 
are,  in  tact,  mere  volcanic  cones ;  the  more  north- 
erly and  important  of  them  is  still  an  active  vol- 
cano, which  has  been  the  scene  of  more  eruptions 
than  any  other  in  the  archipelago.  De  Barros 
also  gives  an  unfavourable  character  of  the  people, 
and  says  that  thu  islands  are  la  warren  of  every 
evil,  and  contain  nothing  good  but  their  clove- 


trees.'  The  Portuguese  bad  just  been  engaged 
in  a  stubborn  contest  with  the  natives,  which  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  dislike  with  which  they 
were  regarded.  They  held  the  islaud  during 
eigbty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  disorder.  The 
Dutch  drove  out  the  Portuguese;  but  their  gov- 
ernment was  even  more  oppressive.  The  British 
aud  Dutch  commercial  interests  then  struggled 
f.>r  supremacy,  and  massacres  that  would  have 
disgraced  savage  tribes  characterized  the  inter- 
course between  two  civilized  nations.    To  secure 


a  monopoly  of  the  commodities  for  which  the  most 
extravagant  prices  were  readily  paid  in  Europe, 
the  merchants  rooted  up  the  clove  and  nutmeg- 
trees  from  other  islands  on  which  they  naturally 
grew,  and  restricted  their  cultivation  to  Amboyna 
and  Banda ;  and  the  fabled  dragon  could  not 
have  guarded  with  more  sleepless  vigilance  the 
golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  than 
did  these  grasping  Dutch  traders  their  groves  of 
spice  from  the  intrusion  of  other  nations. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, Magalhaens,  had  discovered  the  Spice  Islands, 
the  excitement  in  Europe  was  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  had  been  created  by  the  discovery  of 
America.  Vessels  returned  from  the  Eastern 
Seas  laden  with  aromatics  which  diffused  a  ravish- 
ing fragrance  and  perfumed  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  warehouses  which  received  the  precious  freights. 
A  passion  for  spices  took  possession  of  Europe, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  manias  with 
which  mankind  seem  to  be  periodically  affected. 
It  was  the  more  remarkable  since  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  on  which  they  grew  never  used  them 
either  as  condiments  or  medicine.  In  Europe  they 
became  instantly  and  immoderately  prized  as  both. 
They  flavoured  every  dish,  and  were  consumed  in 
every  form.  The  true  elixir  of  life  was  believed 
to  have  been  at  length  discovered  ;  and  the  most 
wonderful  properties  were  attributed  to  the  oil 
which  tbey  were  made  to  yield.  The  universal 
demand  for  these  new  products  enhanced  their 
price  three  thousand  per  cent,  above  their  original 
cost ;  but  there  was  doubtless  quite  as  much  of 
fashion  as  of  taste  in  this  craving  for  the  new 
luxury. 

The  cultivation  of  spices  is  now  permitted  in  all 
the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eastern  Seas; 
but  from  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  crops,  it 
has  been  found  more  profitable  to  grow  other  de- 
scriptions of  Oriental  produce.  The  area  adapted 
for  the  production  of  nutmegs  and  cloves  has  been 
found  to  be  larger  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
Thus  the  nutmeg  now  grows  freely  in  Java;  and 
in  1819  it  was  introduced  at  Singapore,  where  for 
a  time  it  was  largely  cultivated ;  but  although  it 
produced  abundant  crops,  and  of  a  quality  even 
superior  to  those  of  Banda,  the  soil  had  an  injuri- 
our  effect  upon  the  trees,  which  perished  in  a  few 
years,  exhausted  by  their  profuse  bearing.  The 
profits  of  the  spice  cultivation  in  the  archipelago 
are  now  so  small  that,  if  left  solely  to  free  labour 
aud  private  enterprise,  it  is  thought  that  it  would 
almost  entirely  cease.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
revolutions  of  taste  for  these  Eastern  productions. 
The  passion  for  the  clove  has  subsided,  while  the 
consumption  of  black  pepper  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  now  twenty-fold  greater  than  that  of  cloves. 
The  importation  of  pepper,  which,  in  1615,  was 
estimated  at  450,000  lbs,,  had  increased  in  1853, 
to  3,200,000  lbs  ;  while  that  of  nutmegs,  which 
in  1615  was  estimated  at  115,000  lbs.,  was  not 
greater,  in  1853,  than  200,000  lbs. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Tor  "  The  Friend." 

In  addition  to  the  notice  taken  some  time  since 
in  "The  Friend,"  of  the  decease  of  our  late  valued 
friend,  Lydia  Stokes,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  she 
was  not  only  a  valued  member  and  beloved  elder 
of  the  church  militant,  but  an  upright  and  unflinch- 
ing testimony-bearer  to  the  truth  and  obligation  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends  as  a  society, 
endeavouring  by  both  example  and  precept  to  en- 
courage others  to  "  come,  taste,  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good,"  and  through  faithfulness,  in  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  Truth,  to  participate  in  the 
blessed  enjoyment  connected  therewith.  While 
thus  encouraging  her  younger  friends,  she  did  not 
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withhold  speaking  a  word  in  season  where  she  saw 
delinquency,  and  a  disposition  to  slide  from  the 
due  support  of  our  christian  testimonies.  With 
mothers  and  heads  of  families  she  often  laboured, 
in  the  ability  which  was  given  her,  to  stimulate 
them  to  a  faithful  performance  of  their  important 
duties,  advising  them,  for  their  children's  sake  to 
<l  example  well  and  pray  for  them ;"  and  her 
counsel  and  encouragement  have  left  sweet  impres- 
sions on  many  minds.  She  outlived  most  of  her 
generation  in  the  meeting  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  but  her  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  members  of  that  meeting,  as  well 
as  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church  generally,  ap- 
peared to  increase,  even  after  she  was  prevented 
by  debility  of  body,  from  assembling  with  her 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  During  a  pro- 
tracted sickness,  when  the  natural  faculties  were 
failing,  when  in  the  company  of  her  friends  who 
visited  her,  she  would  often  brighten  up  and  enter 
freely  into  conversation.  On  such  occasions,  when 
the  existing  difficulties  in  the  society  were  alluded 
to, she  would  frequently  remark,  "this  will  not  do, 
it  is  not  the  right  way;  we  must  keep  near  to  each 
other ;  we  must  build  one  another  up ;  we  must 
pray  for  each  other,  and  each  one  must  build  over 
against  his  own  house ;  there  is  no  other  way ;  I 
see  it  so."  Many  could  truly  testify  of  her,  there 
was  greenness  in  old  age,  and  sweetness  in  the 
ripened  fruit  ready  for  the  garner,  which  was 
gathered  to  the  heavenly  garner  in  due  time,  as  a 
"  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season."  Her  de- 
cease took  place  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

The  people  shall  dwell  alone. — In  days  that  are 
past  this  scripture  declaration  was  often  quoted  as 
applicable  to  our  society,  "  The  people  shall  dwell 
alone." — It  was  when  Israel  was  abiding  in  his 
tent,  separate  from  the  surrounding  nations,  that 
the  emphatic  exclamation  was  uttered,  "  How 
goodly  arc  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles, 
O  Israel !  as  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as 
gardens  by  the  river  side,  and  as  cedar  trees  be 
side  the  waters."  And  of  this  favoured  people  it 
was  declared  on  the  same  occasion,  "  the  people 
shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations." — Mary  Hugger.  F.  L.,  vol.  Ilk,  pp. 
454-5. 


Western  Yearly  Meetings  have  been  received  and 
read  at  this  time,  affording  the  comforting  evidence 
that  we  still  are  one  people,  engaged  in  the  same 
precious  cause — even  the  promotion  of  the  Re- 
deemer's cause  on  earth,  and  the  bringing  of  souls 
to  Christ. 

To  respond  to  these  tokens  of  love,  the  follow- 
ing Friends  were  appointed,  who  were  instructed 
to  prepare  essays  and  offer  them  to  a  future  sit- 
ting: .   .      -     •.     :      •      •  .  ■ 

In  consequence,  as  is  believed,  of  the  distracted 
state  of  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  no  epistle 
has  been  received  from  our  brethren  of  North 
Carolina.  A  memorial,  however,  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  that  section,  addressed  to  the 
convention  of  North  Carolina  now  or  recently  in 
session,  in  relation  to  the  sufferings  to  which  our 
brethren  are  subjected,  was  read — bringing  them 
very  feelingly  to  our  remembrance  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  instructed,  if  way  opens  for  it,  to 
prepare  an  epistle  to  our  brethren  of  that  Meeting, 
assuring  them  of  our  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
trials. 

The  representatives  were  requested  to  confer 
together  in  regard  to  the  appoiutment  of  Clerks, 
and  report  to  next  sitting  the  names  of  the  Friends 
they  may  agree  upon  for  this  service  the  present 
year.  . 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Afternoon,  Friends  again  met. — James  Jordan 
on  behalf  of  the  representatives  reported,  that 
having  taken  the  subject  into  consideration,  they 
were  united  in  proposing  that  William  Wood  be 
appointed  clerk,  and  James  Congdon,  Assistant 
Clerk :  these  names  having  been  separately  con- 
sidered, were  united  with,  and  the  appointments 
made  accordingly. 

[A  committee  was]  appointed  to  examine  the  ac 
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Some  of  our  subscribers  at  a  distance,  to  whom 
opportunities  for  obtaining  information  relative  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  different  Yearly  meetings 
of  Friends,  arc  not  frequent  or  satisfactory,  being 
desirous  to  receive  through  "  The  Friend"  some 
notice  of  such  meetings  as  they  occur,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  furnish  such  extracts  from  their  printed 
minutes  as  we  may  deem  of  general  interest. 

Extracts  from  the  Printed  Minutes  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
1862. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  New 
York,  and  opened  on  Sixth-day,  the  30th  oj 
Fifth  month,  1862: 

By  the  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  it 
appears  that  the  following  Frieuds  have  been  ap- 
pointed Representatives  to  attend  this  Meeting, 
who  were  present  with  the  exception  of  eight — for 
the  absence  of  two  of  whom,  reasons  were  as- 
signed : —  ....... 

Epistles  from  our  dear  brethren  of  London,  Dub- 
lin, New  England,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 


day  there  be  a  meeting  at  10J  o'clock  A.  M., 
another  at  3\  p.  m.,  and  a  third  at  7 \  in  the  even- 
ing; and  that  the  meeting  on  Fourth-day  following 
be  at  \0\  o'clock — and  that  they  be  continued  at 
these  times  in  future,  during  the  session  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  situation  of  our  brethren  in  North  Carolina 
was  adverted  to,  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
this  meeting  last  year  in  raising  funds  for  their 
relief,  as  detailed  in  the  minutes  of  our  proceed- 
ings at  that  time.  The  meeting  was  informed  that 
the  sum  raised  may  be  materially  increased  by  an 
early  remittance  of  it,  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
being  favourable  therefor.  Upon  consideration  it 
was  concluded  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  act  in 
the  case  as  circumstances  in  its  judgment  may 
dictate;  and  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay 
said  fund  to  the  parties  authorized  to  receive  it, 
whenever  the  Representative  Meeting  may  request 
him  to  do  it. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Afternoon,  the  meeting  convened. — The  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at 
Union  Springs  made  the  following  report,  afford- 
ing satisfactory  evidence  of  the  attention  bestowed 
on  that  Institution  by  the  committee,  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  renewed  effort  in  sustaining  it 
in' accordance  with  the  views  of  this  meeting  in 
the  establishment  of  it. 

"The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  school  at  Union  Springs,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

"  The  school  has  continued  since  the  report  of 
last  year,  a  change  in  the  time  of  vacations  hav- 
ing been  made  by  means  of  a  short  autumn  term 
of  13  weeks;  the  present  arrangement  consisting 
iof  a  winter  term  of  22  weeks,  and  a  summer  term 
counts  of  the  treasurer,  and  report  to  a  future  sit-  [of  18  weeks,  with  spring  and  autumn  vacations. 


ting  the  sum  deemed  necessary  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  repre- 
sentative Meeting  for  the  past  year  were  read,  giv- 
ing satisfactory  evidence  of  the  attention  of  that 
meeting  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  it. 

The  time  for  which  the  members  of  this  Meet- 
ing were  appointed  having  expired,  the  following 
Friends  were  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  propose  to  a  future  sittiug  the 
names  of  thirty  Friends  to  attend  to  this  service 
on  behalf  of  this  Meeting  for  the  next  three  years: 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Seventh-day  morning,  3\st  of  the  Month. — 
Friends  assembled. 

[A]  report  was  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Murray  Fund,  which  was  satisfactory ;  aud  the 
trustees  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Farniington  Quarterly  Meeting  proposed,  that 
iu  Tenth  mouth  that  Meeting  be  held  iu  future  at 
Wheatland  instead  of  at  Hartlaud  : 

And  Scipio  Quarterly  Meetiug  proposed,  that 
hereafter  that  Meeting  be  held  on  the  last  Fourth- 
day  in  Third,  Sixth,  Niuth,  and  Twelfth  months — 
at  North  Street  in  Third  month,  Union  Springs  in 
Sixth  mouth,  Hector  iu  Niuth  month,  and  Scipio 
in  Twelfth  month  :  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  the  day  previous,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  at 
Hector  in  Niuth  month,  and  at  North  Street  at 
other  times. 

Thete  propositions  were  united  with,  and  those 
meetings  were  left  at  liberty  to  make  said  changes. 

There  being  some  uneasiness  felt  in  regard  to 
the  present  times  of  holding  the  meetings  for  wor- 
ship in  this  city,  it  was  concluded  that  on  First- 


The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for 
the  autumn  and  winter  terms  has  been  85 — about 
two-thirds  of  which  were  boarders,  and  of  these 
three-fourths  were  the  children  of  Friends. 

"  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  autumn  term 
of  13  weeks  were  as  follows: 

"  Loss  on  autumn  term,  $90  00 

f*  After  the  close  of  the  autumn  term  a  new  ar- 
rangement was  made,  by  which  the  superinten- 
dents, Egbert  and  Martha  Carey,  were  employed 
on  a  salary,  with  the  following  results  : —  . 
"  Surplus  for  whole  year,  $68  91 

"  The  debt  of  $720  reported  last  year  has  been 
reduced  to  $138,  chiefly  by  means  of  receipts  from 
former  subscriptions  and  by  donations,  which 
amount  to  $524.  There  remain  unpaid  on  old 
subscriptions,  from  responsible  persons,  about 
$600,  besides  $180  that  are  regarded  as  unre- 
liable or  worthless.  Some  deficiencies  in  house- 
hold furniture,  dtc,  have  been  made  up  by  other 
voluntary  contributions  for  this  purpose,  amount- 
ing to  $87. 

"  The  interest  on  the  $4,000  fund,  belonging 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  $100  received 
from  the  "  Permanent  Fund,"  have  been  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  those  funds. 

"  The  instruction  has  been  very  efficient,  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  satisfactory  to 
the  commi:tee;  aud  six  of  the  pupils  have  gradu- 
ated, after  having  pursued  the  entire  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  received  the  diploma  of  the 
school. 

"  The  regulations  reported  last  year  for  the 
moral  aud  religious  improvement  of  the  pupils, 
consisting  of  two  daily  readings  of  the  scriptures, 
scripture  lessons  recited  the  middle  of  the  week 
by  all  the  scholars,  and  First-day  Bible  classes; 
have  been  continued  ;  and  the  good  order  which 
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fias  generally  prevailed  has  been  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  the  committee. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

"  J.  J.  Thomas,  Secretary,'1'1 
The  treasurer  of  the  Educational  Fund  made  [a] 
port.      .        .        .        .        .        .  . 

Reports  from  the  committees  having  charge  of 
;he  boarding  schools  in  Adrian  and  West  Lake 
Quarterly  meetings  were  offered  for  the  iuforina- 
;ion  of  the  meeting.  The  care  of  our  Friends  in 
;hose  meetings  in  conducting  these  schools  under 
ihe  difficulties  attending  them,  was  very  satisfac- 
tory— and  the  committees  were  urged  to  renewed 
ifforts,  and  not  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing.  It  is 
»lso  hoped  that  the  desire  expressed  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  those  who  are  blessed  with  abundance, 
will  remember  these  institutions  in  the  disposition 
>f  their  estates,  and  add  to  the  fund  commenced 
3y  our  late  brother  David  Sands. 

The  trustees  of  the  Nine  Partners  Boarding 
School  property  made  [a]  report. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  sitting 
,o  consider  of  and  propose  the  names  of  thirty 
Friends  to  constitute  the  Representative  Meeting, 
paving  attended  to  the  service,  offered  the  follow- 
ing list 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ferrisburg,  Farm- 
ngton,  Butternuts,  Saratoga,  Scipio,  Le  Ray,  Pel- 
ham,  Adrian,  Yonge  Street,  and  West  Lake  were 
Requested  each  to  appoint  a  member  of  said  meeting 
po  complete  its  organization,  aud  forward  informa- 
:ion  of  said  appointments  to  the  clerk  of  the  meeting. 
Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  Second-day  morning. 
Second-day  morning,  2nd  of  Sixth  month. — 
Friends  again  met,  and  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  society  as  exhibited  in  the 
Answers  to  the  Queries,  and  having  read  the  1st 
and  2nd  Queries  with  the  answers  thereto,  ad- 
journed to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  :  about  which 
time  the  meeting  again  convened,  and  continued 
the  examiration,  aud  having  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  seventh  Query  and  Answer  inclusive,  ad- 
journed to  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Third-day  morning,  3rd  of  Sixth  month, — 
Friends  assembled  and  resumed  the  consideration 
jof  the  state  of  society,  by  reading  the  remaining 
Queries  with  the  Answers  thereto — and  the  fol- 
lowing summary  thereof  was  adopted  : 

"1.  It  appears  by  the  reports,  that  Friends 
generally  are  careful  to  attend  all  our  meetings  for 
religious  worship  and  discipline,  while  some  are 
neglectful  of  this  great  duty.  The  hour  is  repre- 
sented as  being  mostly  observed  ;  and  all  the  ac- 
counts but  one,  acknowledge  more  or  less  unbe- 
coming behaviour :  several  of  them  say  that  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  deficiencies  mentioned. 

"2.  All  the  reports  but  five  are  marked  with 
some  deficiency  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
love  one  towards  another.  When  differences  have 
arisen,  it  is  said  care  has  been  taken  to  end  them; 
but  one  account  says  '  without  effect.'  Tale-bear- 
ing and  detraction  appear  to  be  generally  avoided 
and  discouraged,  yet  several  of  the  accounts  state, 
not  so  fully  as  is  desirable ;  and  one  says  there  is 
j  quite  a  deficiency  with  some.' 

"  3.  It  appears  that  most  Friends  endeavour  to 
train  up  their  children,  and  those  of  other  Friends 
under  their  care,  in  the  principles  of  the  christian 
religion  as  professed  by  us,  and  in  the  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  dress  and  language  which  it  en- 
joins ;  also,  to  be  good  examples  in  these  respects 
themselves.  We  believe  they  endeavour  to  guard 
their  children,  and  others  under  their  care,  against 
corrupt  conversation  and  reading  pernicious  books; 
yet  nearly  all  of  the  reports  acknowledge  there  is 
much  need  with  some  of  greater  attention  to  the 
important  particulars  of  this  Query. 


"4.  It  appears  by  the  reports  that  most  Friends 
are  diligent  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
families  collectively;  yet  there  is  on  the  part  of 
others  a  neglect  of  this  duty. 

"  5.  Five  instances  excepted,  Friends  appear  to 
avoid  the  use  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  except 
for  purposes  strictly  medicinal,  and  are  clear  of 
frequenting  taverns.  E'ive  of  the  reports  say  there 
are  some  instances  of  attending  places  of  diversion. 
Care  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  most  of  the 
cases  of  deficiency. 

"  6.  The  reports  say  that,  with  one  exception,  it 
is  believed  the  circumstances  of  the  poor,  and  of 
those  who  appeared  likely  to  require  assistance, 
have  been  duiy  inspected,  and  relief  afforded  when 
necessary ;  also,  that  they  have  been  auvised  and 
assisted  to  suitable  employments ;  aud  their  chil- 
dren, and  all  others  uuder  our  care  are  properly 
educated  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

"  7.  Several  instances  of  complyiug  with  mili- 
tary requisitions,  by  paying  fines  or  enlisting  in 
service,  are  reported,  in  most  of  which  care  is  said 
to  have  been  extended. 

"  8.  Eight  of  the  reports  are  marked  with  some 
deficiency  in  regard  to  punctuality  iu  fulfilling  con- 
tracts, or  in  conducting  business  in  accordance  with 
our  religious  profession;  in  most  of  which  care  has 
been  extended. 

"  9.  In  dealing  with  offenders,  most  of  the  re- 
ports admit  that  it  has  not  been  done  so  seasonably 
as  would  have  been  best;  and  in  administering  the 
care  enjoined  by  this  Query,  two  of  the  reports  are 
qualified  by  the  phrase  of  '  good  measure,'  or  'good 
degree,'  in  performing  it." 

The  deficiencies  existing  amongst  us,  as  exhibited 
by  these  answers,  have  been  cau?e  of  concern  to 
the  minds  of  exercised  brethren,  and  counsel  perti- 
nent to  the  occasion  has  been  imparted.  We  were 
feelingly  exhorted  to  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  of  publicly  meeting  for  the  worship  of 
our  Father  in  heaven ;  being  admonished,  that  it 
that  love  of  God  which  characterizes  the  christian, 
dwelt  fully  iu  our  hearts,  we  would  not  forsake  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  interesting  service. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  love  of  God  is  love  to 
the  btethren;  for,  if  we  love  not  our  brother  whom 
we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God  whom  we  have 
not  seen?  We  were  admonished  that  the  Lord 
will  not  accept  an  offering  from  us  if  we  are  at 
variance  with  a  brother ;  that  if  we  come  to  the 
altar,  and  there  remember  that  our  brother  hath 
aught  against  us,  we  must  first  go,  be  reconciled 
to  our  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  our 

sift- 

We  were  counselled  to  be  diligent  in  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures — to  gather  our  children  around 
us,  and  teach  them  diligently  the  things  pertaining 
to  salvation — to  talk  of  them  when  sitting  in  the 
house,  when  walking  by  the  way,  when  lying  down, 
aud  when  rising  up. 

We  were  reminded,  that  if  we  feel  too  poor  to 
teach  these  things,  if  we  feel  too  great  weakness  for 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  as  we  seek  for  ability 
with  prayerful  hearts,  unto  Him  who  commanded 
to  feed  his  lambs,  we  may  rest  assured  his  blessing 
will  rest  upon  our  efforts. 

In  regard  to  schools,  the  following  information 
was  received : 

There  are  within  our  limits  — 

1361  children  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school. 
118       "       attend  schools  under  care  of 
meetings. 

78       <!       attend  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers. 

932       "       attend  District  schools. 
77       H       attend  family  schools. 


139  children  attend  no  school,  but  are 
mostly  receiving  instruction 
at  home. 

1  blind  child  aud  one  partially  blind  are 

reported. 
4  schools  under  care  of  meetings. 
22  family  schools. 
42  First-day  schools. 

$72.21  have  been  collected  and  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Educational  Fund. 

No  report  received  from  Le  Ray. 

The  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the  interest  of 
Friends  in  this  very  important  subject,  more  es- 
pecially as  manifested  in  the  increased  number  of 
First-day  schools  established  and  sustained  in  the 
limits  of  the  subordinate  meetings,  was  of  a  cheer- 
ing nature ;  aud  our  brethren,  both  elder  and 
younger,  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  labours 
iu  so  good  a  cause. 

Iu  making  returns  of  the  number  of  children  of 
suitable  age  to  attend  school,  it  is  requested  that 
all  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  be  included. 

It  was  concluded  to  continue  the  collection  by 
voluntary  subscription  of  the  Educational  Fund, 
and  Friends  are  encouraged  to  contribute  of  their 
substance  for  this  laudable  purpose.  The  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  Adrian  and  West  Lake  are  left  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  the  funds  collected  there  to 
educational  purposes  within  their  own  limits,  and 
report  the  amount  collected  to  this  meeting. 

In  the  re-organization  of  the  Representative 
Meeting,  it  appears  that  Stanford  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing is  left  without  a  representative  therein.  It  was 
therefore  concluded  to  add  one  to  the  number  al- 
ready appointed.  The  members  of  that  Quarterly 
Meeting  were  requested  to  propose  the  name  of  a 
Friend  for  that  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the  after- 
noon sitting. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

About  which  time  Friends  again  met.  A  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tract  Association  for 
the  past  year  was  presented  and  read.  The  pro- 
priety of  adopting  it  and  recognizing  its  labours 
was  referred  for  consideration  to  next  Yearly 
Meeting.   .  .       .  . 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  Corn- 
wall Quarterly  Meeting,  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  satisfactory,  and  the  committee 
released  : 

"The  committee  appointed  to  visit  Cornwall 
Quarterly  Meeting,  report — 

''  That  we  have  devoted  considerable  time  to 
Cornwall  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  some  of  its  sub- 
ordinate meetings;  and  have  at  various  times 
and  places  mingled  with  Friends  there. 

"  The  committee  have  always  been  received  with 
kind  attention  by  the  members  of  that  meeting, 
and  every  facility  has  been  offered  to  enable  us  to 
fulfil  the  objects  of  our  appointment. 

"  Whilst  the  committee  may  report  that  we  have 
faithfully  performed  the  duties  required  of  us,  and 
believe  our  labours  are  brought  to  a  close,  we  have 
greatly  desired  on  behalf  of  Friends  everywhere, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  dwell  in  quietness  and 
christian  condescension  ;  so  that  when  diversity  of 
views  may  prevail,  and  our  minds  may  be  sub- 
jected to  trial,  or  our  sympathies  excited  on  be- 
half of  others,  we  may  still  be  preserved  in  that 
charity,  or  brotherly  love,  which  '  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind.' 

"  James  Congdon, 
"  On  behalf  of  the  Committee." 
Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to  morrow  afternoon. 
Fourth-day  afternoon,  the  meeting  convened. — 
A  memorial  prepared  by  Pickering  Monthly 
Meeting,  approved  by  Yonge  Street  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  examiued  by  the  Representative 
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Meeting,  respecting  our  late  sister  Bridget  Haight 
was  read,  and  beiug  satisfactory,  it  was  directed 
to  be  recorded. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  suffer- 
ing in  the  support  of  our  testimony  against  war : 
no  reports  however  have  been  received  from  Fer- 
risburgh,  Butternuts,  Saratoga,  Adrian,  Yonge 
Street,  or  West  Lake. 

All  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  report  their  res- 
pective quotas  of  the  fund  directed  by  last  Yearly 
Meeting  to  be  raised  for  its  use,  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  treasurer ;  and  all  but  Nine  Part- 
ners, Stanford,  and  Farmington,  have  also  paid 
their  portions  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  friends  of  North  Carolina  :  the  three 
meetings  named  have  paid  a  part  of  their  quotas, 
and  are  requested  to  pay  the  balance  to  the  treas- 
urer. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  made  the  following  report,  which  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  Quarterly  Meetings  are  re- 
quested to  raise  their  respective  portions  of  seven- 
teen hundred  dollars,  and  pay  the  same  to  William 
Cromwell,  treasurer.  ..... 

The  Representative  Meeting  having  requested 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  furnish  it  with  the  num- 
ber of  members  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
also  of  the  number  of  copies  of  the  London  Epistle 
needed  by  them ;  returns  have  now  been  received 
from  all  the  meetings,  except  Stanford,  Farming- 
ton,  Scipio,  Pelham,  and  Adrian :  these  meetings 
are  requested  to  forward  the  information  asked  for 
to  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jesse  H.  Underbill,  as  correspondent 
for  Shappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  in  place  of  Charles 
R.  Underhill,  deceased.  Address,  Shappaqua, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Also,  William  B.  Collins,  for  Amawalk  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  place  of  James  Brown,  deceased. 
Address,  Peek^kill,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  B.  Howlaud  as  correspondent  for 
Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  in  place  ot  Humphrey 
Howland,  who  requests  to  be  released.  Address, 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

West  Lake  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  the  ap- 
pointment of  Joseph  VViltse,  correspondent  of 
Leeds  Monthly  Meeting,  in  place  of  Philip  Wiug, 
released.    Address,  Farmersville,  C.  W. 

All  of  which  were  approved. 

Essays  of  epistles  addressed  to  our  brethren  of 
London,  Dublin,  New  England,  Baltimore,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Western  Yearly 
Meetings  were  presented  aud  read,  and  with  some 
slight  alterations,  approved. 

The  clerks  were  directed  to  transcribe  them, 
sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  forward 
them  to  the  meetings  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively addressed. 

And  now,  having  finished  the  business  for  the 
transaction  of  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
assemble,  we  desire  revereutly  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  been  through  Holy  help  that  we  have 
been  enabled  harmoniously  to  work  together  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  we  have  espoused,  and 
in  parting  from  each  other,  we  would  ascribe  all 
praise  unto  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  who  has 
condescended  to  be  with  us. 

William  Wood,  Clerk. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  ihe  20th  11  It.  The 
weather  lias  been  unfavourable  for  the  crops  both  in 
France  and  England.  In  Ireland  there  were  serious 
apprehensions  of  a  senrcity  of  food,  in  consequence  ol 


the  continued  wet  weather.  Bread  stuffs  were  advanc- 
ing in  price.  Flour  was  Gd.  a  Is.  higher.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  was  excited.  Sales  of  the  week, 
159,000  bales,  including  70,000  to  speculators;  prices 
had  advanced  Id.  a  l%d.  Orleans  fair,  was  quoted  at 
16d.  Stock  in  port,  213,000  bales,  of  which  75,000 
were  American.  Prices  are  still  advancing  for  goods 
aud  yarns  at  Manchester,  but  the  sales  are  small.  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased  £041,000. 
Consols,  91'|  a  91 -J.  A  meeting  had  been  held  in  Lon- 
don, relative  to  the  African  slave  trade,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Brougham. 

Great  activity  prevails  in  France  in  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Mexico.  It  is  said  that  12,000  troops  would 
be  sent  immediately.  Admiral  Graviere  is  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  strong  concentration  of  French  vessels  in 
American  waters.  The  Pa  trie  says  the  concentration 
is  justified  by  what  may  arise  out  of  the  war  in  the 
United  States  and  the  affairs  of  Mexico.  It  is  asserted 
that  henceforth  there  is  no  question  of  establishing  a 
monarchy  in  Mexico,  or  of  supporting  the  candidature 
of  Almonte  or  any  other  person  for  the  presidency,  but 
the  expedition  is  simply  for  protecting  the  interests  of 
Frenchmen. 

Rumors  had  been  prevalent  of  insurrection  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  at  the  latest  dates  all  was  quiet.  A  large 
portion  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss 
$5,000,000. 

United  States. — The  War. — The  prospect  of  an 
early  termination  of  the  war,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  South,  is  regarded  as  much  less  favoura- 
able  since  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  army  before  Rich- 
mond. The  conscription  has  again  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  rebel  army,  and  enabled  it  to  present  a  formidable 
front  in  various  quarters.  Statements,  apparently  re- 
liable, give  the  number  of  rebel  troops  in  Virginia  alone, 
at  about  250,000.  This  altered  aspect  of  affairs  has 
induced  the  Governors  of  the  loyal  States  to  unite  in 
an  address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  res- 
pectfully requesting  him  to  call  upon  the  several  States 
for  such  number  of  men  as  may  be  required  to  fill  up  all 
the  military  organizations  now  in  the  field,  and  add  to 
the  armies  heretofore  organized,  such  additional  num- 
ber of  men  as  may  be  needed  to  crush  the  rebellion.  In 
response  to  this  invitation,  the  President  has  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  into  active  service  an  additional 
force  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  be  enrolled  with- 
out delay. 

Virginia. — The  series  of  battles  between  the  hostile 
armies  near  Richmond,  began  on  the  25th  ult.,  and 
continued  until  the  first  inst.,  a  period  of  seven  days  of 
conflict,  during  which,  portions  of  the  two  armies  were 
engaged.  The  change  of  front  forced  upon  Gen.  M'Clel- 
lau  by  the  great  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  commanders,  is  said  to  have  been  effected  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  with  as  little  loss  as  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  Since  the 
movement  has  been  consummated,  and  the  new  line  es- 
tablished on  James  River,  below  Richmond,  the  U.  S. 
army  has  been  twice  attacked  by  the  Confederate  forces, 
viz.,  on  the  31st  ult.  and  1st  inst,  and  each  time  the 
rebels  were  driven  off  with  fearful  slaughter.  On  one 
of  these  days,  a  division  of  14,000  southern  troops, 
which  was  much  exposed,  lost,  according  to  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner,  no  less  than  8,000  of  its  number.  The 
total  losses  of  the  rebel  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  are  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  40,000.  Gen. 
M'Clellan's  army  of  100,000,  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
duced by  these  battles,  to  about  75,000  effective  men. 
The  army  is  so  disposed  that,  the  Federal  gun  boats, 
seventeen  in  number,  can  afford  assistance.  Large  re- 
inforcements will,  it  is  said,  be  required  before  another 
attempt  is  made  upon  the  rebel  capital.  The  wounded 
men,  of  whom  the  number  is  frightfully  great,  are  being 
sent  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  hospitals  in  Washington 
md  other  cities.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  suffered 
severely  in  these  engagements.  In  that  which  occurred 
on  the  27th,  Gen.  M'Call's  division  was  overpowered, 
Gen.  M'Call  himself,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon  were  captured  by  the 
rebels.  The  lighting  on  both  sides  was  of  the  most 
desperate  character.  As  part  of  the  rebel  forces  were 
cut  to  pieces,  other  fresh  troops  were  immediately 
marched  forward  to  fill  their  places.  The  rebel  com- 
manders appearing  wholly  to  disregard  the  lives  of  their 
men.  On  the  5th  inst.,  a  partial  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
three  small  batteries,  and  1000  prisoners.  The  line 
now  occupied  by  Gen.  M'Clellan,  is  but  nine  miles  in 
extent.  Some  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  all  was 
quiet  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  U.  S.  army  are  now  22  miles  from  Richmond. 

Mississippi. — A  despatch  from  New  Madrid,  of  the 
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5th  inst.,  announces  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  Th 
news  is  probably  correct.  The  city,  which  was  vigoi 
ously  defended  by  a  rebel  force  of  16,000  men,  had  fo 
some  time  previously  been  subjected  to  bombardmen 
from  the  gun  boats  and  mortar  fleet.  Several  tbousan< 
negroes  had  been  employed  by  the  Federal  commander 
in  cutting  a  canal  across  the  point  of  land  opposit 
Vicksburg.  It  was  supposed  that  when  the  canal  wa: 
opened  the  river  would  cut  a  wide  channel  during  higl 
water,  and  forever  leave  Vicksburg  an  inland  town 
Gen.  Halleck  reports  an  engagement  near  Boonesville 
between  a  detachment  of  his  forces  and  some  of  tin 
rebels,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  rebe 
gun  boats  Van  Dorn,  Polk  and  Livingston,  have  beer 
destroyed  in  Yazoo  river  by  the  rebels,  to  prevent  theii 
capture  by  an  expedition  from  the  U.  S.  fleet,  which  as 
cended  the  river  for  that  purpose. 

Alubarna. — The  fortifications  around  Mobile  are  un- 
derstood to  be  completed.  There  is  a  large  rebel  force 
there,  and  the  inhabitants  are  confident  in  the  behel 
that  the  city  cannot  be  taken.  Gen.  Bragg  is  in  com 
mand  at  Tupello,  with  45,000  men. 

Arkansas. — Advices  from  this  State,  are  to  the  effect 
that  General  Hindman,  who  was  erroneously  reported 
to  be  captured  at  St.  Charles,  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  with  an  army  of  5,000  men.  The  Federal  for- 
ces had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  fort,  after  spik 
ing  the  guns.  The  situation  of  General  Curtis'  army  is 
said  to  be  critical,  he  being  unable  to  obtain  supplies 
and  a  large  rebel  force  having  cut  off  his  communica- 
tion with  Missouri. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — It  appears  that  after 
Gen.  Benham's  defeat  at  James  Island,  General  Hunter 
ordered  all  the  troops  back  to  Hilton  Head.  This  sur 
renders  all  the  ground  previously  gained  in  the  advance'1 
upon  Charleston.  It  is  understood  that  no  further  at 
tempts  will  be  made  to  capture  either  that  city  or  Sa- 
vannah for  several  months. 

The  Waste  of  War. — The  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  that  the  Maine  11th  regiment,  which  passed  through 
Broadway,  eight  months  since,  850  men  strong,  nearly 
all  young  and  sturdy  lumbermen,  has  suffered  so  much,  lid 
that  when  they  went  into  the  first  of  the  battles  near  ^ 
Richmond,  they  nutnbei ed  fit  for  duty,  only  180  men 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  number  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  accounts  of  the  late  sanguinary  struggles  show  that 
various  other  regiments  have  been  nearly  annihilated. 

Mormon  Emigration. — The  emigration  to  Utah  the  pre-  osi 
sent  season  is  very  large.    As  many  as  six  thousand  ^ 
wagons  set  out  recently  to  cross  the  plains,  a  journey 
of  about  three  weeks.    The  emigrants  are  chiefly  from  J 
England  aud  Scotland. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  339. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  254. 

The  Markets,  <J-c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  7th  inst.  New  York. — Uplands  cotton,  40  cts. 
Chicago  Spring  wheat,  $1.00  a  $1.09;  winter  red  wes 
tern,  $1.20  a  $1.23;  amber  Michigan,  $1.25  a  $1.26; 
western  mixed  corn,  52  cts.  a  53  cts.  American  gold 
101;  a  10$  premium.  California  gold  bars,  1 1  per  ceut 
premium.  Amount  of  specie  in  the  New  York  banks. 
$31,790,515.  Exports  of  merchandize  last  week, 
$2,264,712.  Imports,  $2,324,594.  The  weeks  export 
of  specie,  amounted  to  $2,647,460.  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  prime,  $1.24  a  $1.26;  white, 
$1.30  a  $1.37  ;  rye,  68  ;  yellow  corn,  54  cts.  a  55  cts. ; 
oats,  40  cts. ;  barley,  90  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $5.00  a  $5.12. 
Beef  cattle  sold  on  the  7th  inst.  at  from  8  cts  to  9  cts.  ; 
some  inferior  sold  at  7  cts.  per  pound. 
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Received  from  Moses  Child,  N.  Y.,  per  M.  M.  Child, 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. ) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  II.  Wortiiing- 

ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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NOTICE. 

an  accidental  error,  our  last  number  was  dated 


Fifth  month  5th,  instead  of  Seventh  month  5th. 

WM,  II.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Scenery  on  the  Organ  Mountains. 
It  is  a  comfortable  day's  ride  from  St.  Alexio  to 
onstantia,  though  the  usual  manner  of  procedure 
i  to  start  at  mid-day  from  Rio  in  the  steamer, 
irrive  at  Piedade  at  three  o'clock,  where  mules 
nd  guides  are  awaiting  those  who  have  been  pru- 
ent  enough  to  announce  by  letter  to  tho  "  Jolly 
leath"  their  intention  of  spending  a  few  days 
mid  the  Serra  dos  Orgoes.  A  few  hours  across 
he  lowlands,  bring  us  through  the  town  of  Maje 
J  Frechal,  where  the  weary  and  the  lazy  often 
pend  a  night  in  a  crowded  inn.  But  for  those 
rho  love  a  dashing  ride  up  the  mountains,  on  a 
oad,  in  some  places  paved  as  the  old  Roman 
auseways, — those  who  wish  to  feel  an  evening  at- 
mosphere, which  in  coolness,  reminds  one  of  the 
emperate  zone, — the  Barriera  will  be  the  resting- 
ilace.  Here  is  the  toll-gate  of  this  fine  mountain 
oule  path,  which  must  have  been  built  at  an  im- 
nense  cost,  as  several  miles  are  paved  like  the 
treets  of  a  city.  We  zigzag  up  the  steep  sides  of 
he  Serras,  looking  down  upon  the  tops  of  majestic 
orest-trees,  whose  appearance  is  as  curious  as  it  is 
>icturesque  and  beautiful. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  (October  and 
November  in  Brazil,)  only  the  autumnal  tints  of 
»ur  gorgeous  North  American  woods  can  compare 
vith  the  sight  of  the  forest  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgoes. 
then  the  various  species  of  the  Laurus  are  bloom- 
ing, and  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  the  rich 
)erfume  of  their  tiny  snow  white  blossoms.  The 
]assias  then  put  forth  their  millions  of  golden 
lowers,  while  at  the  same  time,  huge  trees,  whose 
ative  names  are  more  unintelligible,  though  less 
edantic,  than  their  botanic  terms  of  Lasiandra, 
ftmtanesia,  and  others  of  the  Melastoma  tribe, 
[re  in  full  bloom,  and  joining  rich  purple  to  the 
brightest  yellow,  present,  together  with  gorgeously- 
dothed  shrubs,  "  flowers  of  more  mingled  hue  than 
iris's  purpled  scarf  can  show."  From  time  to 
ime  the  silk-cotton  tree,  (the  Ohorisia  Speciosa,) 
hoots  up  its  lofty  hemispherical  top,  covered  with 
housands  of  beautiful  large  rose-coloured  bios 
oms,  which  gratefully  contrast  with  the  masses  of 
'ivid  green,  purple  and  yellow,  that  clothe  the 
mrrounding  trees.  Floral  treasures  are  heaped 
lp  on  every  side.  Wild  vines,  twisted  into  most 
antastic  forms,  or  hanging  in  graceful  festoons ; 
)assion-flowers,  trumpet-flowers  and  fuchsias  in 
heir  native  glory — tree-ferns,  whose  elegance  of 
brin  is  only  surpassed  by  the  tall,  gentiy-curved 


palmetto,  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  line 
of  beauty.  Orchids,  whose  flowers  are  of  as  soft 
a  tint  as  the  blossom  of  the  peach  tree,  or  as  bril- 
liant as  red  spikes  of  fire ;  curious  and  eccentric 
epiphytes  draping  naked  rocks,  or  the  decaying 
branches  of  old  forest-monarchs  ;  all  form  a  scene 
enrapturing  to  the  naturalist,  and  bewildering  to 
the  uninitiated,  who  still  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
the  splendour  that  is  scattered  on  every  side  by 
the  Hand  Divine.  The  overpowering  sensation, 
which  one  experiences  when  entering  an  extensive 
conservatory  filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  exotics 
of  the  rarest  description,  and  odor-laden  flowers, 
is  that  (multiplied  a  thousand  fold,)  which  filled 
my  mind,  as  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
landscape,  with  its  tiers  of  mountains  robed  in  such 
drapery  as  that  described  above;  and  yet,  there 
was  such  a  feeling  of  liberty  incompatible  with  the 
sensation,  expressed  by  the  word  "overpowering," 
that  it  is  impossible  to  define  it.  From  a  com- 
manding point,  as  I  once  beheld  this  magnificent 
forest  in  bloom,  the  hills  and  undulating  plains^ 
stretching  far  away  into  the  horizon,  seemed  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  fairy-mist  of  purple  and  gold. 

The  Barriera  is  situated  in  a  spot  of  great  wild- 
ness  and  sublimity  :  for  the  Organ  peaks,  that  rise 
thousands  of  feet  above,  seem  like  the  aiguilles, 
which  start  fantastically  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc;  and  the  rushing,  leaping,  thundering  cas- 
cades are  comparable  to  the  five  wild  mountain- 
torrents,  "  fiercely  glad,"  that  pour  into  the  vale 
of  Chamouny.  I  was  there  during  a  tropic  storm, 
and  the  foaming,  roaring  rivers,  which  hurried 
down  with  fearful  leap,  from  the  very  region  of 
dread  lightning  and  clouds,  madly  dashed  against 
the  huge  masses  of  granite,  as  if  they  would  have 
hurled  them  from  their  mighty  fastenings,  and  tore 
their  way  into  the  deep  valley  beneath,  with  sounds 
that  reverberated  among  the  giant  peaks  above, 
giving  me  a  new  commentary  on  the  sublime  des- 
cription in  the  Apocalypse :  "  And  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  as 
the  voice  of  a  great  thunder." 

From  the  Barriera,  we  ascend  by  zigzags,  to  the 
uplands,  where  is  situated  the  former  fazenda  of 
—  March.  Before  reaching  it,  we  climb  along 
the  very  sides  of  one  of  the  most  precipitous  of  the 
Organ  pipes,  and  enjoy  a  view  of  commanding  ex- 
tent, of  mountain,  plain,  bay,  and  ocean, — embrac- 
ing, it  is  said,  a  panorama  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumference,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
though  distant,  the  capital  of  the  Empire  is  seen 
gleaming  amid  its  verdant  and  lofty  environs.  The 
point  for  beholding  this  landscape,  is  appropriately 
called  Boa  Vista,  "beautiful  view." 

So  enraptured  was  the  Ptev.  Charles  N.  Stuart 
with  the  grandeur  of  this  scene,  that  he  doubts  if, 
in  its  combination  of  mountain,  valley,  and  water, 
it  has  a  rival ;  and  adds,  that  in  his  wide  expe- 
rience in  various  continents,  he  only  remembers  one 
other  prospect  that  approximates  to  it,  viz : — the  pass 
through  the  mountains  of  Granada,  followed  by 
the  first  view  of  the  "  Vega,  with  the  city,  the 
walls  and  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
snow  covered  heights  of  the  Nevada,  above  all, 
lighted  by  the  glowing  hues  of  the  setting  sun." 


Here  nearly  all  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables 
thrive,  and  as  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  the  apple 
and  the  orange,  the  pear  and  banana,  the  vine  and 
the  coffee  plant,  may  be  seen  growing  side  by  side. 

The  scenery  becomes  more  tame  as  we  leave 
Boa  Vista,  and  we  seem  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  climate  of  the  plains ;  the  palms,  ferns,  cacti, 
tillandsias,  etc.,  tell  us  that  we  are  not  beyond 
the  limits  of  Capricorn.  Occasionally,  howling 
monkies  hold  a  noisy  caucus  over  your  head,  or  a 
flock  of  bright  parrots  glide  swiftly  over  the  tall 
and  gracefully  bending  bamboos,  which  are  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  the  landscape.  This  giant  of  the 
grass-tribe  has  frequently  been  found  in  these  moun  - 
tains,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  They  do  not, 
however,  grow  perpendicularly,  nor  often  singly, 
but  in  vast  groups  shoot  up  fifty  and  sixty  feet, 
and  then  curve  gently  downwards,  forming  most 
cool  and  beautiful  domes.  Few  persons  have 
ascended  these  mountains;  Dr.  Gardner  made, 
probably,  the  most  scientific  exploration  ;  and  up 
these  heights,  Heath  has  often  pursued  the  clumsy 
tapir  or  the  lithe  jaguar. 

These  mountains  have  been  estimated  to  possess 
an  altitude,  ranging  from  five  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  feet. — Sketches  from  Brazil. 



An  exhortation  to  avoid  controversy  and  argu- 
ment ;  and  to  cultivate  inward  stillness. — If  my 
experience  can  avail  anything  for  thy  help  and  en- 
couragement, I  would  say,  fret  not  thyself  at  the 
present  strife  of  words  !  It  is  nothing  new.  Con- 
troversies and  strong  voices  have  existed  ever  since 
the  fall  of  man,  disobedience  having  marred  the 
divine  image.  Enduring  mercy,  in  tender  com- 
passion, made  a  new  covenant,  in  order  to  redeem 
mankind,  according  to  the  scriptures,  which  testify 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, — 
a  body  prepared  of  the  Father ;  this  he  laid  down 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  suffering, 
the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God.  And  in  his  spiritual  appearance,  he  is  made 
known  to  the  simple,  obedient  believer,  who  will 
not  follow  the  voice  of  the  stranger;  for  the  voice 
of  the  stranger  he  knows  not. 

As  sheep  then  of  the  Good  Shepherd's  fold,  may 
we,  my  beloved  young  friend,  press  into  this  safe 
enclosure,  and  quietly  leave  all  controversy  to 
those  whose  food  it  is.  Cultivate  inward  stillness, 
that  thou  mayest  be  favoured  to  know  the  secret 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Meddle  not  with 
argument.  What  comes  to  thy  ear,  unsought, 
bear  patiently  ;  guard  against  excitement ;  wrestle 
in  prayer,  both  for  thyself  and  others,  for  strength, 
if  in  the  right,  still  in  the  right  to  stay ;  if  not,  that 
heavenly  wisdom  may  teach  the  better  way. — Mary 
Capper.    F.       vol  12th,  pp.  128,  129. 

Fashionable  Attire. — It  is  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  awakened  persons  of  all  denominations,  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  bearing  a  faithful  testimony 
against  the  great  corruption  of  this  age,  in  respect 
to  expensive,  gaudy,  and  fashionable  attire.  Where 
is  our  excuse  or  plea  for  it,  or  what  sanction  therefor 
can  we  obtain  from  the  revealed  will  of  our  Law- 
giver and  King ! 
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From  the  London  Quarterly. 

Eastern  Archipelago. 

(Concluded  from  page  357.) 

The  use  which  Holland  has  made  of  these  great 
possessions  is  indicated  in  her  past  history.  In 
none  of  the  islands,  Java  excepted,  is  any  native 
machinery  interposed  between  the  European  Gov- 
ernment and  the  native  population.  The  difficul- 
ties of  administration  are  proportion  ably  great,  and 
much  vigilance  is  required  to  repress  native  in- 
subordination, and  to  prevent  outbreaks.  Although 
the  commercial  system  has  been  somewhat  relaxed, 
jealousy  and  suspicion  still  characterize  the  colo- 
nial policy  of  Holland.  Thus  she  has  endeavoured 
to  bind  the  native  princes  of  the  archipelago  never 
to  cede  any  portion  of  their  territories  to  another 
nation,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government.  She  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  Sarawak, 
and  even  protested  against  the  cession  of  Labuan. 

The  nation  which,  next  to  the  Dutch,  has  the 
largest  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  is 
Spain  ;  and  the  principles  of  her  colonial  govern- 
ment, although  in  some  points  similar  to  those  of 
the  Dutch,  differ  from  them  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. Spain  has  in  all  her  conquests  kept  pro- 
minently before  her  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  the  form  embodied  in  her  church.  The  Philip- 
pines, therefore,  present  a  spectacle  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the 
East.  Spain  appears  in  the  archipelago  in  her 
religious  earnestness,  her  ecclesiastical  assumption, 
and  her  gorgeous  establishments.  The  natives  of 
the  Philippines  have  generally  been  converted  and 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  observed 
by  Malte  Brun,  in  his  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines,  that  they  are  the  only  people  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  who  have  improved  in 
civilization  from  an  intercourse  with  Europe.  A 
commercial  monopoly  formed  no  part  of  the  Span- 
ish policy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  is- 
lands of  which  she  took  possession  produced  neither 
spices  nor  gold ;  moderate  taxation  left  industry 
free  ;  no  check  was  imposed  on  European  coloni- 
zation ;  liberal  grants  were  made  of  unappropriated 
land  ;  and,  while  deriving  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  Philippines,  Spain  has  neither  degraded 
nor  oppressed  them,  for  slavery  has  not  been  in- 
troduced or  sanctioned  in  that  part  of  her  colonial 
empire.  The  Philippine  Archipelago  extends  for 
300  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  160  leagues 
from  east  to  west.  A  range  of  irregularly-shaped 
mountains  runs  through  the  whole,  but  the  boun- 
ties which  nature  has  showered  on  these  islands 
have  often  been  neutralized  by  the  terrible  forces 
hidden  under  their  beautiful  exterior.  They  are 
often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  explo- 
sions are  so  frequent  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as 
common  occurrences.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  are  storms  so  terrific  as  there  during  the 
change  of  the  monsoon.  In  his  '  Geographical 
History  of  the  Philippines,'  M.  Mallet  remarks 
that,  of  all  the  colonies  founded  by  Europeans 
these  regions  arc  perhaps  the  least  known  and  the 
most  worthy  of  being  known.  The  number  of  the 
islands  which  constitute  the  archipelago,  their  ex- 
tent and  variety,  their  teeming  population,  their 
climate  and  wonderful  fertility  are  all,  ^be  says,) 
deserving  of  the  highest  admiration.  M.  Mallet, 
however,  entertains  a  somewhat  extravagant  ex- 
pectation of  the  future  of  the  Philippines  when  he 
thinks  that  they  uiaj  become  the  dominant  power 
of  the  Eastern  world.  The  Philippines  will  doubt- 
less increase  in  value  and  importance,  but  they 
can  scarcely  aspire  to  so  brilliant  a  position. 

It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  enter  upon  so 
wide  a  field  as  the  ethnology  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 


pelago. The  aboriginal  races  are  various,  and 
their  study  is  replete  with  interest.  There  is, 
however,  one  race  in  the  Philippines  which  pre- 
sents such  remarkable  peculiarities  that  we  ven- 
ture briefly  to  describe  it,  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us,  although  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
description  would  require  modification  on  further 
acquaintance.  In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Min- 
danao,  we  are  told,  there  exist  human  beings  in 
so  low  a  state  of  barbarism  that  they  seem  to  bear 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  Bushmen  of  Southern 
Africa.  They  are  well  formed,  nearly  black, 
with  woolly  hair,  rarely  exceed  four  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  live  chiefly  on  roots  and  fruit,  and  oc- 
casionally on  game ;  they  wear  no  clothes  and 
build  no  houses,  but  sleep  among  the  branches  of 
trees.  They  are  without  any  form  of  government 
or  religion  ;  their  voices  resemble  the  cries  of  ani 
mals,  and  their  language  the  chattering  of  apes  or 
the  chirping  of  birds ;  their  weapons  are  a  bamboo 
lance,  and  bows  and  poisoned  arrows.  The  dis- 
covery and  concoction  of  poisons  seem  to  exclu- 
sively employ  the  little  intellect  which  these  sava 
ges  possess.  The  least  prick  from  one  of  their 
arrows  is  mortal,  and  produces  an  inextinguisha 
ble  thirst,  and  the  man  or  animal  dies  the  moment 
he  has  gratified  it.  These  Negritoes  ascend  trees 
like  monkeys,  seizing  the  trunk  with  both  hands 
and  applying  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  their  flight 
is  as  swift  as  that  of  the  deer.  Although  these 
people  seem  scarcely  human,  they  are  not  incapable 
of  being  civilized.  One  of  the  race,  a  boy  who 
had  been  offered  for  sale  as  any  wild  animal  might 
have  been,  was  afterwards  seen  waiting  at  the  table 
of  the  Governor  of  Tamboanga,  and  appeared 
sprightly  and  intelligent,  watching  every  sign  and 
mandate  of  his  master.  The  people  are  said  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  wild  tribes  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

This  great  region  may  be  hereafter  one  of  the 
most  important  that  is  occupied  by  the  dispersed 
and  diversified  human  family,  and  no  long  period 
may  elapse  before  islands  upon  which  Providence 
has  showered  some  of  its  choicest  blessings  will  ex- 
hibit a  far  higher  social  and  political  development 
than  they  at  present  seem  to  promise :  Europe 
and  America  may  hereafter  even  find  rivals  in 
countries  which  now  occupy  scarcely  a  moment  of 
their  thoughts;  bays  shaded  by  groves  of  palms 
may  di.-play  forests  of  masts;  and  marbles  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  virgin  woods  and  unexplored 
mountains  may  be  wrought  for  the  erection  and 
adornment  of  temples  and  cities  surpassing  as  much 
in  their  splendor  any  that  have  hitherto  been 
erected  in  the  archipelago  as  they  will  excel  them 
in  the  religion  to  which  they  may  be  dedicated, 
and  in  the  civilisation  which  they  will  represent. 


Difference  in  Results  from  Diamonds  and 
Coffee. — It  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  widely  dif- 
ferent results  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  riches 
of  Brazil.  After  Mexico  and  Peru,  (before  the 
discovery  of  Australian  and  Califoruiau  treasure,) 
this  empire  furnished  the  largest  quantum  of  hard 
currency  to  the  commercial  world.  Here  the  dia- 
mond, the  ruby,  the  topaz,  and  the  rainbow-tinted 
opal,  sparkle  in  their  native  splendour,  and,  yet,  so 
much  greater  are  the  riches  of  its  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, that  the  annual  sum  received  for  the  single 
article  of  coffee  surpasses  the  results  of  eighty  years' 
yield  of  the  diamond  iniues.  From  1740  to  1822,  a 
period  which  was  the  most  prosperous  in  diamond- 
mining,  the  number  of  karats  obtained  were  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  two  thousand,  worth  not  quite  three 
and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling.  The  exports 
of  coffee  from  Rio  alone  during  the  year  1851 
amouuted  to  £4,706,704  ! — Sketches  in  Brazil. 


The  Street  of  Everlasting  Prosperity. 

Let  us  walk  down  "the  Street  of  Everlasting 
Prosperity,"  the  Regent  Street  of  the  north  suburb 
of  Tien-tsin.  At  its  entrance  is  a  crowd  of  China- 
men, which,  constantly  renewed  from  dawn  to 
sunset,  stand  gaping  through  a  gateway  at  the 
headquarters  horses  picketed  in  a  large  court- 
yard. Forcing  our  way  through  these  unsavoury 
Celestials,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  small  square, 
occupied  by  the  "  eel-pie"  and  "  baked  potato"  men 
of  the  place.  Your  working  man  dines  in  the 
street,  and  this  square  is  a  favourite  al fresco  res- 
taurant. Li,  on  our  right,  deals  in  meat  pies. 
He  has  a  small  charcoal  fire  below  his  oven,  and 
in  a  trice  his  pate  is  compounded  and  cooked  be- 
fore the  public.  Ho,  by  his  side,  supplies  vegeta- 
ble diet,  turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  yams,  cut  into 
small  slices  and  served  in  the  water  wherein  they 
are  boiled.  Here  is  a  man  with  sweetstuff,  pastry, 
and  "  tuck."  There,  another  with  fruit — grapes, 
peaches,  lotas  fruit,  water-melons,  apples,  and 
pears.  All  tastes  are  supplied.  But  even  in  din- 
ing the  ineradicable  love  of  the  Chinamen  for  gam- 
bling is  evinced.  Every  one  of  these  dealers  has 
a  box  like  a  dice  box,  in  which  twenty  small  sticks 
are  placed.  Two  of  these  sticks  are  prizes,  the 
remainder  blanks.  Each  portion  of  food  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  ten  cash,  and  on  staking  one 
cash  every  comer  may  try  his  luck.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  is  the  rattle  of  these  sticks  to  be  heard 
in  the  square,  as  the  dealers  invite  their  customers. 

From  morning  to  night  may  the  Chinaman  be 
seen  yielding  to  the  invitation.  Here  is  an  old 
fellow,  a  "  bargee"  on  the  river.  He  has  but  two 
cash,  which  he  stakes,  and  loses  one  after  the 
other.  His  face  is  rueful,  and  his  belly  empty,  so 
we  give  him  ten  cash,  but,  instead  of  buying  his 
food,  he  recommences  to  gamble  for  it.  One  cash 
after  another  is  drawn  from  him,  and  when  he 
loses  his  last  he  walks  away  dinnerless.  The  fish- 
monger is  perambulating  about.  His  fish,  in  a 
shallow  round  wooden  bowl,  lie  gasping  in  three 
or  four  inches  of  water.  Here  are  eels,  brown  and 
silver,  large  fat  muddy  carp,  soles,  and  a  fish 
speckled  like  a  trout  and  of  much  the  same  flavour. 
At  an  open  cook-shop,,  Chinese  artistes  are  pre- 
paring the  dinner  of  the  day.  The  favourite  dish 
is  a  stew  composed  of  chopped  pork,  onions,  sea- 
weed, shrimps,  and  eggs.  We  taste,  but  its  fla- 
vour is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  western  pal- 
ate. And  now,  in  a  quiet  secluded  nook,  is  a 
good-humoured  laughing  crowd,  enjoying  the  feats 
of  a  juggler.  A  wonderful  man  !  He  takes  two 
pieces  of  sharp  wire,  a  couple  of  feet  long,  inserts 
them  in  his  nostril,  and  passes  them  thence  down 
his  throat.  There  is  no  deception,  for  he  opens 
his  mouth  wide,  and  we  see  the  wires  down  his 
gullet.  Then  he  takes  two  leaden  bullets,  one 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  musket  ball,  the  other 
weighing  twelve  ounces.  He  swallows  the  little 
one  first.  With  mauy  contortions  he  brings  them 
up  again,  and  the  small  bullet  is  the  first  to  reap- 
pear. He  draws  the  wire  back  through  his  nose, 
and  spits  blood.  A  shower  of  cash  rewards  his 
feat.  Then  he  swallows  a  sword,  crams  pointed 
sticks  into  his  ears  and  eyes,  and  performs  a  va- 
riety of  tricks  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  We 
enter  a  perfumer's  shop,  full  of  knick-knacks  and 
necessaries  for  my  lady's  toilet  Pearl  powder  is 
made  up  in  neat  little  packages,  and  with  rouge 
and  paints  of  various  hues.  Lotions  for  the  com- 
plexion, perfumes,  dyes  for  the  hair,  and  here,  in  a 
corner,  "  thine  incomparable  oil,  Macassar."  A 
barber  is  plying  his  trade.  He  shaves  the  head, 
combs  aud  plaits  the  tail,  and  extracts  wax  from 
the  ears.  The  latter  operation  is  evidently  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  Celestials.    Alas !  false  tails  are 
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common  here,  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  England. 
The  shop  is  full  of  them,  at  a  dollar  the  half-dozen. 
A  distinguished  officer  of  irregulars  bought  a  few 
to  make  a  plume  for  his  helmet.  A  "  curio"  stall 
contains  very  ordinary  china  at  very  exorbitant 
prices.  Among  its  prizes  are  a  common  English 
bottle,  price  half-a-dollar,  and  an  English  earthen- 
ware plate,  with  "  Swiss  scenes"  painted  thereon, 
for  which  double  that  amount  is  demanded.  Here, 
also,  are  small  boxes  labelled  "  Superior  Congreve 
matches,  without  smell  or  sulphur."  They  would 
cost  a  halfpenny  at  home ;  their  price  at  Tien-tsin 
is  2\d.  The  crowd  at  our  heels  laugh  as  we  en- 
ter a  pawnbroker's  shop.  It  is  full  of  depositors, 
Did  clothes  being  the  principal  articles  in  pledge. 
We  ask  the  head  man  to  see  the  establishment. 
He  would  be  delighted,  but  it  is  against  rule.  He 
ieeply  regrets  that  he  must  refuse  our  majesties, 
but  his  orders  are  explicit.  After  a  little  pressing 
he  yields,  and  we  are  conducted  through  one  court 
after  another,  the  buildings  containing  all  that  man 
an  imagine,  from  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  junks' 
anchors.  The  goods  may  be  pledged  for  thirty 
moons,  (two  years  and  a  half,)  when  they  are  sold, 
if  unredeemed.  The  rate  of  interest  is  12  per 
;ent.  per  annum.  Here  is  a  large  icehouse,  very 
ong,  very  deep,  very  well  drained.  The  ice  is  in 
blocks  full  two  feet  thick,  and  gives  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  severe  winter  in  this  district.  Return- 
ing home,  we  enter  a  tea-shop.  The  "  cheering" 
beverage  is  contained  in  a  large  brass  kettle,  a 
brass  butterfly  with  extended  wings  on  its  spout. 
We  drink,  are  refreshed,  and  bid  adieu  to  "  the 
Street  of  Everlasting  Prosperity." — Letter  of  — 
Bowlby,  the  Times  Correspondent  in  China. 


The  Faith  of  the  Gospel. — Let  us  not  stop  short, 
until  we  have  obtained  the  like  precious  faith, 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ; — the  true  faith  of 
the  gospel,  which  worketh  by  love,  purifieth  the 
heart,  and  giveth  victory  over  sin,  death,  hell,  and 
the  grave.  A  historical  or  traditional  faith,  or 
one  that  admits  of  a  continuance  in  sin,  is  dead 
and  unavailing;  but  the  faith  of  the  gospel  is 
a  living,  operative,  principle, — an  impenetrable 
shield  :  it  quencheth  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked, 
disarmeth  sin,  justifieth  its  happy  possessor ,  and 
giveth  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
'Christ;  from  whom  alone  it  must  be  obtained,  and 
for  it  we  must  all  come  to  Him,  in  the  humility 
and  simplicity  of  little  children ;  of  whom  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  though  they  be  upon  earth, 
"  the  poor  in  spirit."  It  is  Jesus  alone  who  im- 
Iparte  this  heavenly  treasure,  faith ;  He  is  the 
Iblessed  author  and  finisher  of  it,  and  from  him  we 
must  receive  the  precious  gift  into  our  hearts. — 
Daniel  Wheeler.    F.  L.,  vol.  7th,  p.  278. 

TJie  Honest  Hour. — She  repeatedly  expressed, 
in  very  satisfactory  terms,  her  resignation  and  ac- 
quiescence with  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  often 
saying,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  At  one  time 
she  spoke  to  her  father  thus :  "  Dear  father,  thou 
hast  been  a  tender,  affectionate  father  to  me.  Have 
I  not  been  a  dutiful  daughter  to  thee?"  He  an- 
swered fully  in  the  affirmative ;  and  she  went  on, 
"Oh,  I  would  not  have  been  otherwise  for  all  the 
world!"  There  was  at  that  time  some  little  ar- 
ticle of  her  apparel,  which  by  some  means  had 
been  introduced,  aod  which  her  father  thought  not 
consistent.  He  gently  remarked  it  to  her;  and 
she  freely  acknowledged  it  was  wrong  ;  saying, 
that  it  proceeded  from  pride,  and  that  those  who 
kept  near  to  the  principle,  [the  Spirit  of  Truth,] 
would  be  preserved  out  of  such  things. — From  a 
memorial  of  Ann  Naish,  in  her  Jijteenth  year. 
Piety  Promoted. 


Disappearance  of  a  Nebula. 

Letter  from  the  eminent  Astronomer,  J.  R 
Hind  of  London,  announcing  the  disappearance 
of  a  Nebula. — "Towards  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  it  was  announced  by  Prof.  d'Arrest,  of  Co- 
penhagen, that  a  nebula  in  the  constellation 
Taurus,  which  was  discovered  at  this  observatory 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1852,  had  totally  vanished 
from  its  place  in  the  heavens.  That  one  of  these 
objects,  which  the  giant  telescopes  of  the  present 
day  had  taught  us  to  regard  as  assemblages  of 
stars  in  myriads  at  immense  distances  from  the 
earth,  should  suddenly  fade  away,  so  as  to  be  quite 
imperceptible  in  powerful  instruments,  must,  I 
think,  have  been  deemed  a  very  improbable  oc- 
currence, even  by  many  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  care  and  experience  of  the  observer  by 
whom  the  statement  was  made.  Within  the  last 
few  days,  however,  M.  LeVerrier  has  obtained  so 
strong  a  confirmation  of  its  accuracy,  that  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  supposing  it  to  have  originated 
in  one  of  those  errors  of  observation  which  every 
practical  astronomer  knows  will  creep  into  his  work 
in  spite  of  all  his  precautions. 

The  nebula  in  question  was  situated  in  right 
ascension  4h  13'  54.6",  and  north  declination  19° 
11'  37",  for  the  beginning  of  1862.  It  was  there- 
fore about  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the  star  Epsi- 
lon  in  Taurus,  in  the  group  commonly  known  as 
"  the  Hyades."  Its  diamster  was  about  one  min- 
ute of  an  arc,  with  a  condensation  of  light  in  the 
centre ;  or  its  appearance  was  that  of  a  distant 
globular  cluster,  when  viewed  in  telescopes  of  in- 
sufficient power  to  resolve  it  into  stars.  From 
1852  to  1856  a  star  of  the  10th  magnitude  al- 
most touched  the  edge  of  the  nebula  at  its  north- 
following  edge;  it  was  first  remarked  on  the  night 
the  nebula  was  detected,  having  escaped  notice  on 
many  occasions  when  its  position  had  been  under 
examination  with  the  same  telescope  and  powers. 
Hence  I  was  induced  to  hint  at  its  probable  varia- 
bility in  a  note  upon  the  nebula  published  in  No. 
839  of  the  Astronomische  Nachriehten.  The 
suspicion  is  fully  confirmed  ;  the  star  has  dimin- 
ished to  the  twelfth  magnitude,  either  simultane- 
ously with,  or  soon  after,  the  apparent  extinction 
of  the  nebula. 

The  history  of  this  object  and  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  night  of  January  26th,  are  ap- 
pended by  M.  LeVerrier  to  his  Meteorological 
Bulletin  of  the  29th.  The  sky  being  very  clear 
at  intervals,  the  Paris  equatorial,  which  has  an 
object-glass  12  French  inches  in  diameter,  was  di- 
rected to  the  place  of  the  nebula,  but  notwith- 
standing stars  of  an  extremely  faint  class  were 
visible  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  could  be  perceived  either  by 
M.  LeVerrier  or  M.  Chacornac.  The  star  which 
Professor  d'Arrest  and  I  have  repeatedly  noted,  of 
the  tenth  magnitude,  and  almost  touching  the  ne- 
bula, had  dwindled  down  to  the  twelfth ;  so  that 
telescopes  that  would  have  shown  it  well  between 
1852  and  1856,  would  not  at  present  afford  a 
glimpse  of  it.  From  the  fact  that  M.  Chacornac 
saw  the  nebula  in  forming  a  chart  of  the  stars  in 
that  region  in  1824,  and  did  not  remark  it  while 
reconstructing  the  same  in  1858  with  a  much  more 
powerful  instrument,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
the  disappearance  took  place  during  1856,  or  the 
following'  year. 

How  the  variability  of  the  nebula  and  a  star 
closely  adjacent  is  to  be  explained^  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  in  the  actual  state  of*  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  sidereal  universe.  A  dense 
but  invisible  body  of  immense  extent  interposing 
between  the  earth  and  them  might  produce  effects 
which  would  accord  with  those  observed ;  yet  it  ap- 


pears more  natural  to  conclude  that  there  is  some 
intimate  connexion  between  the  star  and  the  ne- 
bula, upon  which  alternations  of  visibility  and  in- 
visibility of  the  latter  may  depend.  If  it  be  al- 
lowable to  suppose  that  a  nebula  can  shine  by 
light  reflected  from  a  star,  then  the  waning  of  the 
latter  might  account  for  apparent  extinction  of  the 
former;  but  in  this  case  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  nebula  can  have  a  stellar  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  at  least  curious  that  several  variable  stars 
have  been  detected  in  the  region  of  the  great  ne- 
bula in  Orion ;  that  in  1860  a  star  suddenly  shone 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  well-known  nebula,  Mes- 
sier 80  (about  half  way  between  Antares  and  Beta 
in  Scorpio,)  which  vanished  in  a  few  days;  and 
that,  as  first  remarked  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  all 
the  temporary  stars,  without  exception,  have  been 
situate  in  or  near  to  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way 
— the  star-cluster  or  ring  to  which  our  system  of 
sun  and  planets  belongs.  In  the  latter  class  are 
included  the  memorable  star  of  B.  C.  134,  which 
led  Hipparchus  to  form  his  catalogue  of  stars,  and 
those  which  blazed  forth  in  1572  and  1604,  in  the 
times  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler. 

In  concluding,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  many  amateur  astronomers  in  this 
country  who  may  have  provided  themselves  with 
telescopes  of  first  rate  excellence,  will  keep  a  strict 
watch  upon  the  remarkable  pair  of  variables  which 
I  have  briefly  described  in  this  communication. 
Continuity  of  observation  is  often  most  important, 
and  can  only  be  secured — and  that  not  always  in 
the  uncertainty  of  weather — by  a  strong  force 
of  observers  in  different  localities. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  Hind. 

Mr.  Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent's  Park,  Feb.  3. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Professor  Secchi,  the  able  and  ener- 
getic director  of  the  Observatory  of  the  Collegio 
Romano  at  Rome,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  one  of 
the  proverbially  clear  skies  of  that  city,  and  with 
the  large  telescope  at  his  command,  he  was  unable 
on  the  37th  ult  to  discern  the  least  vestige  of  the 
nebula." 

Unhealthy  Positions  of  the  Body. — Those  per- 
sons engaged  in  occupations  requiring  the  hands 
alone  to  move,  while  the  lower  limbs  remain  mo- 
tionless, should  bear  in  mind  that  without  con- 
stantly raising  the  frame  to  an  erect  position,  and 
a  slight  exercise  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  such  a 
practice  will  tend  to  destroy  their  health.  They 
should,  moreover,  sit  in  as  erect  a  position  as  pos- 
sible. With  seamstresses  there  is  always  more  or 
less  stooping  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  tending 
to  retard  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion, 
and  produce  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  head 
should  be  thrown  back,  to  give  the  lungs  full  play. 
The  frequent  long-drawn  breath  of  the  seamstress 
evinces  the  cramping  and  confinement  of  the  lungs. 
Health  cannot  be  expected  without  free  respira- 
tion. The  life  giving  element  js  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  without  it  in  proportionate  abundance,  must 
disease  intervene.  Strength  and  robustness  must 
come  from  exercise.  Confined  attitudes  are  in 
violation  of  correct  theories  of  healthy  physical 
development  and  the  instinct  of  nature.  Those 
accustomed  to  sit  writing  for  hours,  day  after  day, 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  exhausting  nature  of  the 
toilsome  and  ill-paid  labour  of  the  poor  seamstress. 
— Late  Paper. 

■  ^—   

We  should  remember  that  the  world  in  which 
we  are  placed,  is  but  the  road  to  another;  and 
that  happiness  depends  not  upon  the  path,  but  the 
end. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 
ELIZABETH  LEVIS. 

u  I  now  mention  that  which  hath  lain  as  a  bur- 
den on  my  mind,  under  the  consideration  of  which 
I  have  often  been  distressed.  It  is  the  unnecessary 
and  too  frequent  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  general, 
and  particularly  the  custom  of  taking  it  into  the 
harvest  field.  This  is  certainly  a  great  evil,  being 
a  means  of  drawiDg  those  whose  inclination  is  after 
it,  into  a  snare,  by  which  their  minds  become  ele- 
vated and  their  spirits  being  raised  above  the  pure 
witness  for  God,  they  are  thereby  put  out  of  a 
capacity  solidly  to  considei  how  thankful  we  ought 
to  be  in  the  time  of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  [which  are  bestowed  upon  us,]  through  the 
mercy  and  favour  of  God. 

"  It  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  they  are 
clear  [of  condemnation,]  who  put  [ardent  spirits] 
in  the  way  of  poor  creatures,  who  by  it  are  ren- 
dered unfit  for  proper  labour ;  and  who  often  dis- 
turb others  who  desire  to  be  better  disposed.  Yea, 
some  have  been  overcome  thereby  so  that  it  has 
beeu  their  end.  Such  are  the  sorrowful  effects  of 
making  too  free  with  strong  liquor. 

"  There  may  be  some  in  the  practice  of  using  it, 
who  are  careful  to  keep  things  in  the  best  order 
they  can  ;  but  if  those,  whose  desire  is  after  it, 
come  under  their  care,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  them  in  good  order.  This  I  have  found  by 
experience  when  we  were  in  the  practice  of  it.  A 
fear  hath  seized  my  mind  that  some  masters  of 
fields,  who  even  make  profession  of  Truth,  are  too 
much  drawn  into  the  excessive  use  of  strong  spirits, 
and  are  thereby  rendered  very  unfit  to  guide  others. 
Which  conduct  [of  theirs]  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Truth  they  profess,  and  displeasing  to  God,  the 
fountain  of  all  our  mercies. 

"Another  case  in  which  this  custom  is  of  per- 
nicious consequence,  I  mention  in  fear  before  the 
Lord. — Boys  and  girls  being  trained  up  in  the  use 
of  strong  liquor,  their  desire  after  it  may  in  time 
increase,  and  as  they  grow  up  instead  of  growing 
in  grace  and  true  religion,  they  may  grow  in  drunk- 
enness. A  sorrowful  consideration,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  any  should  be  trained  after  this  manner. 

"  I  believe  that  I  am  not  alone,  but  that  others 
are  burdened  with  this,  and  other  prevailing  ex- 
cesses. I  desire  that  those  who  see  the  evils,  may 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  them,  by  example, 
as  well  as  precept.  I  have  sometimes  wondered, 
that  trading  in  rum  and  other  strong  liquors,  did 
not  prove  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  professors  of 
the  holy  Truth  to  bear,  considering  the  destruc- 
tion it  brings  on  some,  and  the  oppression  on  others. 
These  things  I  desire  may  be  considered  in  this 
day  of  trial,  and  great  commotion, — a  day  of  sift- 
ing indeed.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  those  who 
trade  in  spirits,  account  drunkenness  an  odious 
evil,  and  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  consider, 
whether  importing  aud  selling  such  great  quanti- 
ties of  that,  which  ought  to  be  only  taken  as  physic, 
is  not  encouragement  to  intoxication.    Oh!  the I pic  may  hear! 

great  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  little  time  of' by  mean  instruments,  to  "the  pulling  down  of 
harvest!  The  greatest  part  of  which  is  used,  I  which  is  an  abomination  to  him,— thus  magui 
fear,  to  the  hurt  of  both  soul  and  body,  and  to  the 
dishonour  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  our  mercies. 
Harvest  time  ought  to  be  a  season  of  gratitude  and 
humble  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  may 
continue  his  blessings  and  favours  to  us. 

"I  desire,  Friends,  we  may  not  forget  the  labour 
and  exercises  of  our  worthy  elders,  who  had  a  tes- 
timony to  bear  against  things  that  were  dishon- 
ourable to  God,  and  who  thought  nothing  too  near 


to  part  with,  to  win  Christ.  They  gave  up  life,  and 
all  they  had,  rather  than  displease  the  Lord,  or  in 
any  way  hinder  the  spreading  of  the  Truth  in  the 
earth.  Were  this  the  general  concern  of  the  pro- 
fessors now,  I  believe  that  the  Lord  would  yet  fa- 
vour us,  and  withhold  his  judgments,  with  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  have  been  threatened,  and  which 
I  believe  we  may  yet  expect,  unless  there  is  a  re- 
formation in  the  land. 

"  It  is  in  fear,  as  before  the  Lord,  I  mention 
these  things,  and  press  them  on  the  consideration 
of  the  people.  Let  us  not  forget  the  shaking  of 
the  rod  over  us.  It  seemed  to  me  very  close 
threatening  to  withhold  the  produce  of  the  land 
from  us.  If  the  Lord  visit  us  in  displeasure,  what 
will  become  of  those  who  have  spent  their  time  in 
forgetfulness  of  him  ?  It  has  occured  to  me  if  He 
shall  send  scarcity  of  bread  among  us,  the  afore- 
mentioned excesses  may  be  one  cause  thereof,  as 
thereby,  that  noble  creature,  man,  is  made  lower 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

"  Let  those  concerned  in  distilling  grain  and 
fruit,  to  make  a  trade  of,  consider  if  they  can  be 
clear  of  encouraging  the  evil  of  drunkenness.  Dis- 
tillation, I  believe  is  putting  things  to  another  use, 
than  that  intended  by  the  Giver,  and  it  is  fixed  in 
my  mind  as  displeasing  to  him,  and  as  one  cause 
of  the  blast  on  our  fruit.  Oh!  the  need  for  all 
ranks  of  people  to  use  the  good  things  with  mode- 
ration which  the  Lord  bestows  upon  us,  and  to  be 
humbled  before  him  as  were  the  Ninevites.  I  be- 
lieve nothing  but  true  repentance  will  stay  the 
judgments  which  seem  to  bang  over  us.  Remem 
ber  !  the  day  of  account  hastens,  and  to  those 
who  will  not  turn  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  his 
mercy,  but  pursue  the  gain,  the  pleasures  or  de- 
lights of  this  world,  it  will  be  a  dreadful  day. 

"  There  is  need  for  the  elders  to  breathe  to  God 
that  the  camp  may  be  searched,  and  the  hidden 
things  be  brought  to  light,  that  hinder  the  pros- 
perity of  Truth.  That  being  thoroughly  washed 
and  cleansed,  pure  charity,  one  towards  another, 
may  abound.  Hereby  we  shall  be  as  good  way- 
marks  to  others,  and  if  any  thing  should  appear 
reproachful  to  Truth,  a  concern  will  arise  to  lay  a 
hand  on  it,  for  a  reformation.  I  believe  there  are 
faithful  elders,  who  go  mourning  on  their  way, 
because  of  the  evils  which  prevail,  and  there  are 


and  praise,  with  his  dear  Son,  the  Lamb,  now  anc 

forever. 

Elizabeth  Levis. 

Kennet,  Chester  County,  Fifth  mo.  9th,  1761." 
Two  of  the  daughters  of  Elizabeth  Levis,  mar 
rying,  were  settled  with  their  husbands  at  Duel 
Creek,  and  after  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband 
she  was  frequently  drawn  to  that  place,  by  natura 
affection  as  well  as  christian  duty.  It  being  ii 
good  measure  her  meat  and  drink  to  do  he 
heavenly  Father's  will,  she  was  careful  even  ii 
her  visits  to  her  children,  to  feel  after  his  permis 
sion.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  absent  daugh 
ters,  written  about  1760,  she  says: — 

"  1  have  often  longed  to  be  in  company  with  you 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God 
For  this  state,  I  find  it  necessary  to  labour  daily 
that  I  may  be  given  up  in  all  things.  The  grea 
enemy  of  souls  ever  strives  to  draw  the  mind  fron 
duly  waiting  upon  God,  to  keep  us,  if  he  can,  fron 
receiving  strength,  to  enable  us  to  come  up  in  oui 
duty.  He  is  a  crafty  enemy.  Beware  of  him 
and  let  it  be  your  chief  concern  to  know  the  wil 
of  your  heavenly  Father  concerning  you.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  move,  or  do  anything  that  you  have  nol 
cause  to  believe  the  Lord  owns  you  in.  As  w< 
dwell  under  this  concern  he  will  favour  us  with  hit 
love,  and  that  will  unite  our  hearts  to  him,  and 
one  to  another,  and  enable  us  to  be  true  helps  one 
to  another. 

"  Dear  children,  let  us  wait  for  this  love.  It 
will  sweeten  all  our  bitter  cups,  as  we  receive  them 
from  the  Fountain  of  Love.  Blessed  be  our  God. 
he  is  a  God  of  mercy,  and  a  tender  Father  untc 
all  those  who  are  more  concerned  to  witness  his 
love  in  their  hearts,  than  for  anything  in  this  tran 
sitory  world.  May  such  not  be  discouraged  il 
they  should  meet  with  close  trials,  and  these  some- 
times of  the  nearest  or  most  afflicting  kind 
When  we  cannot  feel  the  sweetness  and  comfort 
we  desire,  let  us  remember  the  words  of  the  apos 
tie,  who  said  '  we  have  need  of  patience,  that  when 
we  have  done  the  will  of  God  we  may  receive  the 
promise.'  The  promise  is  life,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  holy  spirit." 

(To  be  continued.) 


,  go  mourning 
the  evils  which  prevail 
many  young  ones,  who  lie  hid  from  man,  who  are, 
nevertheless,  further  on  their  way  heavenward, 
than  some  who  make  a  greater  appearance.  These 
hidden  ones,  the  Lord  beholds,  although  they  may 
say,  'how  shall  I  get  along,  when  some,  who  ought 
to  have  been  way-marks  to  others,  are  falling  on 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  1'  My  desire  is  that 
no  tender,  breathing  babe  may  be  discouraged. 
The  Lord  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  walk  in 
fear  before  him,  of  whatever  age  or  station. 

"  I  feel  somewhat  eased  of  that  which  has  lain 
on  my  mind  as  a  burden,  aud  which  at  times  has 
been  as  a  fire  in  my  bosom.  When  I  saw  that  some- 
thing after  this  manner  was  required  of  me,  and 
looked  at  my  own  weakness,  the  cross  seemed 
heavy  to  bear,  and  I  reasoned  thus  :  Oh  !  that  the 
Lord  would  choose  one  better  qualified,  that  the  peo- 
Forgfettins  that  he  sometimes  works 

that 
fying 

ins  own  power.  I  reasoned  aud  shruuk  from  under 
the  cross,  until  by  his  judgments  he  made  me  wil- 
ling to  give  up  to  his  rccjuirings. 

"  I  conclude  with  desires  that  all  who  profess 
Christianity,  may  search  their  own  hearts,  aud  see 
how  far  they  follow  Christ  and  submit  to  his  will 
in  all  things.  If  any  receive  beuefit  by  these  lines, 
let  the  praise  be  given  to  God,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
— the  author  of  all  good,  worthy  of  all  honour 


van 
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Anecdote  of  Rennie. — Ronnie,  the  distinguished 
architect,  who  by  his  talents^  raised  himself  to 
distinguished  position,  was  once  travelling  in  Scot- 
land in  a  stage-coach.  The  axle-tree  broke  near 
a  blacksmith's,  and  the  son  of  Vulcan  being  out, 
Bennie  himself  lit  the  fire  and  welded  the  axle- 
tree  in  a  masterly  style.  His  fellow  passengers, 
who  had  been  very  communicative  and  friendly 
during  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  now  became 
very  reserved,  and  the  "  respectables,"  especially, 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  man  who  had  so 
clearly  revealed  his  calling  by  the  manner  in 
which  be  had  mended  the  broken  axle.  Arrived 
at  their  journey's  end  for  the  day,  the  travellers 
separated,  —  Bennie  proceeding  ou wards  to  Eg 
linton  Castle.  Next  morning,  when  sitting  at 
breakfast  with  his  noble  host,  a  servant  entered  to 
say  that  a  person  outside  desired  to  have  a  word 
with  the  Earl.  "  Show  him  in."  The  person 
entered,  and  he  proved  to  be  one  of  Benuie's  fel 
low-travellers,  whose  surprise  and  confusion  at 
tiudiug  the  "  blacksmith"  of  the  preceding  day 
breakfasting  with  my  lord,  may  be  very  easily 
imagined.  The  earl  was  much  amused  when 
Bennie  narrated  to  him  the  incident  of  the  bro 
ken  axle. — LatcPaper. 

Scandal  is  the  banc  of  the  social  and  domestic 
circle,  withering  to  the  best  impulses  of  our  nature, 
and  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  all  who  indulge  in 
it. 
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Selected. 

THE  WANDERING  WIND. 
The  wind,  the  wandering  wind, 

Of  the  golden  summer  eves — 
Whence  is  the  thrilling  magic 

Of  its  tones  among  the  leaves? 
Oh  !  is  it  from  the  waters, 

Or  from  the  long,  tall  grass  ? 
Or  is  it  from  the  hollow  rocks 

Through  which  its  breathings  pass? 

Or  is  it  from  the  voices 

Of  all  in  one  combined, 
That  it  wins  the  tone  of  mastery? 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind  ! 
No,  no  1  the  strange,  sweet  accents 

That  with  it  come  and  go, 
They  are  not  from  the  osiers, 

Nor  the  fir-trees  whispering  low. 

They  are  not  of  the  waters, 

Nor  of  the  caverned  hill ; 
'Tis  the  human  love  within  us 

That  gives  them  power  to  thrill ; 
They  touch  the  links  of  memory 

Around  our  spirits  twined, 
And  we  start,  and  weep,  and  tremble, 

To  the  wind,  the  wandering  windl 

F.  Remans. 


From  EveniDgs  at  the  Microscope. 

Worms. 

An  examination  of  the  diverse  modes  in  which 
locomotion  is  performed  among  animals,  and  the 
various  organs  and  modifications  of  organs  that 
It  subserve  this  important  purpose,  would  form  no 
u  uninteresting  chapter  in  natural  history.  You 
have  two  feet,  your  dog  has  four;  in  the  bird,  two 
,to  of  these  are  converted  into  wings,  with  which  it 
|  rises  into  the  air ;  in  the  fish  all  of  them  are  be- 
come fins,  with  which  it  strikes  the  water.  But  it 
is  in  the  invertebrate  classes  that  we  discover  the 
^strongest  variations.  The  Polype  "  flops"  awk- 
wardly but  vigorously  along,  by  the  alternate  con- 
tractions and  expansions  of  the  web  that  unites  its 
arms ;  the  Snail  glides  evenly  over  the  herbage 
by  means  of  its  muscular  disk ;  the  Scallop  leaps 
about  by  puffs  of  water  driven  from  its  compressed 
{lips;  the  Lobster  shoots  several  yards  in  a  second 
by  the  blow  of  its  tail  upon  the  water;  the  Gossamer 
Spider  floats  among  the  clouds  upon  a  balloon  that 
it  has  spun  from  its  own  body  ;  the  Centipede 
winds  slowly  along  upon  a  hundred  pairs  of  feet; 
the  Beetle  darts  like  an  arrow  upon  three;  and 
the  Butterfly  sails  on  the  atmosphere  with  those 
painted  fans  which  are  properly  "  aerial  gills." 
How  elegantly  does  the  Planaria  swim  by  the 
undulation  of  its  thin  body,  and  the  Medusa  by 
the  pumping  forth  of  the  water  held  within  its  um- 
brella !  How  wondrously  does  the  Echinus  glide 
along  the  side  of  the  tank  on  its  hundreds  of  suck- 
ing-dieks!  How  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time 
bow  effective,  are  the  ciliary  wheels  of  the  Brachi- 
onus. 

I  am  now  going  to  show  you  some  other  exam- 
ples of  travelling  machinery  in  an  humble  and 
despised,  but  far  from  uninteresting  class  of  ani- 
mals,— the  Worms.  Here  is  an  Earth-worm  upon 
the  garden-border.  With  what  rapidity  it  wiDds 
along,  and  now  it  pokes  its  sharp  nose  into  the 
ground,  and  now  it  has  disappeared  !  If  your 
eye  could  follow  it,  you  would  see  that  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  compact  earth  not  less  easily 
nor  less  rapidly  than  it  would  along  the  surface. 
If  you  take  it  into  your  hand,  you  perceive  no 
feet,  wings,  fins,  or  limbs  of  any  kind  ;  only  this 
long  cylinder  of  soft  flesh,  divided  into  numerous 
successive  rings,  and  tapering  to  each  extremity. 
The  very  snout  which  you  saw  enter  so  easily  into 
the  substance  of  the  soil,  is  no  bard  bony  point, 
but  formed  of  the  same  soft  yielding  flesh  as  the 
other  parts.    And  yet  with  no  other  implement 


does  the  little  worm  penetrate  whithersoever  it  will 
through  the  ground.    How  does  it  effect  this? 

The  fineness  of  the  point  to  which  the  muzzle 
can  be  drawn  is  the  first  essential.  This  can  be 
so  attenuated  that  the  grains  of  adherent  soil  can 
readily  be  separated  by  it,  when  its  action  is  that 
of  the  wedge.  The  body  being  drawn  into  the  cre- 
vice thus  made,  the  particles  are  separated  still  far- 
ther. Now  another  provision  comes  in  ;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  skin  secretes  and  throws  off  a  quan 
tity  of  tenacious  mucus  or  slime,  as  you  will  im 
mediately  perceive  if  you  handle  the  Worm  ;  this 
has  the  double  effect  of  causing  the  pressed  parti 
cles  of  soil  to  adhere  together,  and  then  to  form  a 
cylindrical  wall,  of  which  they  are  the  bricks,  and 
the  slime  the  mortar ;  and  also  of  greasing,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  interior  of  the  burrow  or  passage 
thus  made,  so  that  the  Worm  can  travel  to  and 
fro  in  it  without  impediment ;  while  the  fact  that 
the  slime  is  continually  poured  forth  afresh  pre- 
vents the  least  atom  of  earth  from  adhering  to  its 
body.  This  you  have  doubtless  observed,  or  may 
observe  in  a  moment,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  thrust  a  spade  into  the  ground  and  give  it  two 
or  three  shakes.  You  will  presently  see  on  all 
sides  the  alarmed  Earth-worms  coming  swiftly  to 
the  surface,  and  will  notice  how  perfectly  sleek  and 
clean  they  are. 

But  these  contrivances  are  only  accessories :  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  secret  of  the  easy 
movement.  The  mere  elongation  of  the  snout  is 
no  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Worm 
in  the  burrow  :  for  you  will  naturally  and  reasona- 
bly say  that  this  elongation  cannot  extend  beyond 
a  certain  limit;  and  what  then?  No  further  pro- 
gress can  be  made  unless  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body  are,  by  contraction,  drawn  up  towards  the 
elongated  front ; — but  what  holds  the  frout  in 
place  meanwhile  ?  Why,  when  the  muscles  con- 
tract, does  not  the  taper,  wedge-like  muzzle  slip 
back  and  lose  the  ground  it  had  gained  ? 

This  we  will  now  look  at.  I  take  up  this  Worm 
and  put  it  in  a  narrow  glass  cell,  where  we  may 
watch  its  movements.  It  presently  begins  to  elon- 
gate and  contract  its  body  vigorously,  apparently 
alarmed  at  its  unwonted  position  ;  and  the  mucus 
is  thrown  off  in  copious  abundance.  We  apply  a 
low  microscopic  power  to  it,  and  catch  glimpses, 
now  and  again,  as  it  writhes  about,  of  a  number 
of  tiny  points  protruded  and  retracted  with  rhyth- 
mical symmetry  through  the  skin.  Its  mobility 
precludes  our  discerning  much  more  than  that 
these  points  are  very  numerous,  that  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  four  longitudinal  lines,  running  along 
the  ventral  side  of  the  animal — two  lines  on  each 
side — and  that  in  each  line  there  is  a  point  pro- 
truded from  each  of  the  many  rings  of  which  the 
Worm's  body  is  made  up. 

In  order  to  see  a  little  more  of  these  organs  we 
must  sacrifice  a  Worm  ;  having  killed  it,  and  di- 
vided the  body  in  the  middle,  leut  off,  with  sharp 
scissors,  a  small  transverse  portion,  say  two  or 
three  rings,  and  press  the  fragment  between  plates 
of  glass.  Now,  with  a  higher  magnifying  power, 
we  discern  in  the  midst  of  the  translucent  flesh 
the  points  in  question.  They  are  not,  however, 
single ;  but  each  protrusile  organ  consists  of  a  pair 
of  transparent,  brittle,  glassy  rods,  shaped  like  an 
italic /,  of  which  the  recurved  points  are  directed 
backwards  when  thrust  out  from  the  skin. 

The  mode  in  which  these  assist  the  progression 
of  the  Worm  is  well  described  by  Professor  Bymer 
Jones.  "  The  attenuated  rings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth  are  first  insinuated  between  the 
particles  of  the  earth,  which,  from  their  conical 
shape,  they  penetrate  like  a  sharp  wedge  ;  in  this 
position  they  are  firmly  retained  by  the  numerous 


recurved  spines  appended  to  the  different  seg- 
ments; the  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  then 
drawn  forward  by  a  longitudinal  contraction  of 
the  whole  animal — a  movement  which  not  only 
prepares  the  creature  for  advancing  further  into 
the  soil,  but  by  swelling  out  the  anterior  segments, 
forcibly  dilates  the  passage  into  which  the  head 
had  been  already  thrust :  the  spines  upon  the 
hinder  rings  then  take  a  firm  hold  upon  the  sides 
of  the  hole  thus  formed  ;  and,  preventing  any  ret- 
rogade  movement,  the  head  is  again  forced  forward 
through  the  yielding  mould  :  so  that,  by  a  repeti- 
tion ot  the  process,  the  animal  is  able  to  advance 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease  through  substances 
which  it  would  at  first  seem  utterly  impossible  for 
so  helpless  a  being  to  penetrate." 

Implements  analogous  to  these  are  found  in  most 
of  the  animals  of  the  class  Annelida,  to  which  the 
Earth-worm  belongs.   ******  ** 

Prom  this  complex  and  formidable  mouth  we 
will  pass  to  one  of  quite  another  form,  not  less 
effective,  perhaps  more  formidable,  but  ordained 
by  the  goodness  of  God  to  be  a  most  valuable 
agent  in  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  I  mean 
the  Medicinal  Leech,  of  which  we  can  readily  pro- 
cure a  specimen  from  our  friend  the  apothecary. 

Here  it  is.  There  is  no  protrusile  proboscis, 
but  the  throat  is  spacious,  and  capable  of  being 
everted  to  a  slight  degree.  The  front^  border  of 
the  mouth  is  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  upper 
lip,  and  this  combines  with  the  wrinkled  muscular 
margin  of  the  lower  and  lateral  portions  to  form 
the  sucker.  With  the  dissecting  scissors  I  slit 
down  the  ventral  margin  of  the  sucker,  expos- 
ing the  whole  throat.  Then,  the  edges  being 
folded  back,  we  see  implauted  in  the  wails  on  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  cavity  three  white  eminences 
of  a  cartillaginous  texture,  which  rise  to  a  sharp 
cresceDtic  edge;  they  form  a  triangular,  or  rather 
a  triradiate  figure. 

Now,  if  you  recollect,  this  is  the  figure  of  the 
cut  made  in  the  flesh  wherever  a  Leech  has  sucked, 
3s  it  is  of  the  scar  which  remains  after  the  wound 
has  healed.  Por  these  three  little  eminences  are 
the  implements  with  which  the  animal,  impelled 
by  its  blood-sucking  instincts,  effects  its  purpose. 
But  to  understand  the  action  more  perfectly,  we 
must  use  higher  powers. 

I  dissect  out  of  the  flesh,  then,  one  of  the  white 
points,  say  the  middle  one,  and  laying  it  in  water 
in  the  compressorium,  flatten  the  drop,  but  use  no 
more  pressure  than  just  enough  for  that.  Now  I 
apply  a  power  of  150  diameters,  and  we  will  look 
at  it  in  succession.  You  have  under  your  eye  a 
sub-pellucid  mass  of  an  irregular  oval  figure,  and 
of  fibrous  texture,  one  side  of  which  is  thinned 
away  apparently  to  a  keen  edge  of  a  somewhat 
semi-circular  outline.  But  along  this  edge,  and 
as  it  were  imbedded  into  it  for  about  one-third  of 
their  length,  are  set  between  seventy  and  eighty 
crystalline  points,  of  highly  refractive  substance, 
resembling  glass.  These  points  gradually  de- 
crease in  size  towards  one  end  of  the  series,  and 
at  length  cease,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  cutting 
edge  toothless.  At  the  end  where  they  are  larg- 
est, they  are  nearlv  close  together,  but  at  length 
are  separated  by  spaces  equal  to  their  own  thick- 
ness. The  manner  in  which  they  are  inserted 
closely  resembles,  in  this  aspect,  the  implantation 
of  the  teeth  in  the  jaw  of  the  dolphin  or  crocodile. 

But  this  appearance  is  illusory.  By  affixing 
the  little  jaw  to  the  revolving  needle,  we  bring  the 
edge  to  face  our  eye.  It  is  not  an  edge  at  all ; 
but  a  narrow  parallel-sided  margin  of  considerable 
breadth.  And  the  teeth  are  not  conical  points, 
as  they  seemed  when  we  viewed  them  sidewise, 
but  flat  triangular  plates,  with  a  deep  notch  in 
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their  lower  edge.  Thus  they  partly  embrace,  and 
are  partly  inserted  in,  the  margin  of  the  jaw. 

Observe  now  how  beautifully  this  apparatus 
subserves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  By 
means  of  its  sucker,  the  Leech  creates  a  vacuum 
upon  a  certain  part  of  the  skin,  exactly  like  that 
produced  by  a  cupping-glass.  The  skin  covered 
is  drawn  into  the  hollow  so  far  as  to  render  it 
quite  tense,  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air. 
Thus  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  edges  of 
the  three  jaws,  to  which,  by  means  of  powerful 
muscles  attached  to  them,  a  see-saw  motion  is 
communicated,  which  causes  the  little  teeth  soon 
to  cut  through  the  skin  and  superficial  vessels, 
from  which  the  blood  begins  to  flow.  The  issue 
of  the  vital  fluid  is  then  promoted  by  the  pressure 
around,  and  so  goes  on  until  the  enormous  stom- 
ach of  the  Leech  is  distended  to  repletion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  whole  contri- 
vance, with  the  instinct  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  not  of  the 
Leech.  Blood  seems  to  be  by  no  means  the  natu- 
ral food  of  the  Leech ;  it  has  been  ascertained  to 
remain  in  the  stomach  for  a  whole  twelvemonth 
withoutbeingdigested,  yetremainingfluid  andsound 
during  the  entire  period  :  while,  ordinarily,  such 
a  substance  cannot  in  one  instance  out  of  a  thous- 
and be  swallowed  by  the  animal  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. Whether  this  be  so  or  not — whether  man's 
relief  under  suffering  were  the  sole  object  designed, 
or  not,  it  was  certainly  one  object ;  and  we  may 
well  be  thankful  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has 
ordained  comfort  through  so  strange  an  instrumen- 
tality. 

For  "The  Friend." 

In  a  meeting,  which  Daniel  Wheeler  had  on 
one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  with  some  of  the 
white  people  then  present  there,  he  reminded  them 
of  their  having  long  had  possession  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  blessing  invaluable,  for  which  we  can- 
not be  thankful  enough,  and  proceeded  to  declare  : 
,;  But  they  are  a  sealed  book,  until  our  understand- 
ing is  opened  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  which  id- 
spired  those  holy  men  that  gave  them  forth :  even 
the  followers  of  our  Lord,  when  he  was  upon  the 
earth,  could  not  understand  them,  until  their  un- 
derstandings were  opened  by  Him.  Without  Him, 
we  can  do  nothing.  The  Jews  had  the  scriptures  ; 
and  yet  they  were  the  enemies  of  Him,  of  whom 
they  so  faithfully  testify  :  they  felt  themselves  se- 
cure, and  thought  they  had  in  them  eternal  life  : 
but  what  said  the  Prince  of  life, — '  Search  the 
scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me,  but  ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life.' 
So  that  although  they  are  an  inestimable  gift  out 
of  the  divine  treasury  bestowed  upon  man  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  his  greatest  outward  heavenly 
comfort,  to  strengthen  his  hope  in  the  promises  of 
God,  of  life  eternal  through  that  Saviour,  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord,  and  arc  '  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  lor  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  Cod  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furn^hed  unto  every  good  work,'  and 
although  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion,— it  is  only  'through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  of  whom  they  so  abundantly  testify  from 
their  earliest  pages.  And  yet,  if  we  could  repeat 
them  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of 
llevelations,  they  cannot  save  one  soul,  nor  blot 
out  one  sin.  But  they  direct  us  unto  llim,  unto 
whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given ; 
who  only  hath  the  words  of  eternal  life,  who  is 
Himself  that  eternal  life.  To  Him,  then,  we  must 
go  to  be  saved,  in  Him  we  must  believe;  to  His 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts  we  must  turn,  whose 
light  shiueth  in  all.    His  long  suffering  and  good 


ness  will  lead  us  to  repentance,  when  we  look  on 
Him,  whom  we  have  so  grievously  pierced,  and 
from  whose  merciful  reproofs  we  have  so  long  re- 
volted, and  which  we  have  disregarded  with  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  unbelief  in  his  power  to  save. 
This  light  in  us,  will  not  only  set  all  our  sins  in 
order  before  us,  that  we  may  repent  of  them, 
and  forsake  them ;  but  as  we  abide  under  the 
righteous  judgments  of  the  Lord's  redeeming  love, 
they  will,  though  they  may  have  been  as  scarlet 
and  crimson,  be  made  white  as  snow  and  wool, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  be  remembered  no 
more  by  Him,  who  redeemeth  our  life  from  des- 
truction, and  crowneth  us  with  loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercy  for  His  great  name's  sake.  Behold 
then,  the  blessedness  of  those  who  know  the  Lord 
for  themselves,  who  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent,  by  believing  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  sitting  under  its  heavenly  teachings  : — 
'  this  is  life  eternal.'  " 


Concerning  Peas. 

The  pea  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
southern  climates,  and  was  well  known  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  frequent  mention  being  made 
of  it  in  the  works  of  the  old  writers  on  rural  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Lindley  considers  that  the  common 
grey  pea,  still  found  growing  wild  in  Greece  and 
other  parts  of  the  Levant,  is  the  origin  of  our  com- 
mon pea  and  of  all  the  highly  domesticated  varie- 
ties belonging  to  it.  Most  early  writers  have  some 
mention  of  it,  either  as  a  garden  vegetable  or  as 
being  grown  as  a  field  crop,  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns,  where  a  ready  market  could  be  obtained  for 
it  in  its  green  state. 

The  pea  is  a  far  more  delicate  plant  than  the 
bean,  more  particular  in  its  choice  of  soils,  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  changes  of  a  variable  climate. 
Like  the  bean,  it  delights  in  soils  of  a  calcareous 
character,  and  is  classed  with  it  as  one  of  our  lime 
plants,  or  plants  into  whose  composition  lime  enters 
in  large  proportions.  The  soils  most  suitable  for 
peas  are  those  of  a  light  loamy  or  marly  charaa 
ter,  rather  partaking  of  the  characters  of  our  best 
barley  soils  than  of  those  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  wheat  and  bean  soils.  The  necessary  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  for  pea  cultivation  are,  that  it 
be  perfectly  free  from  stagnant  water,  and  yet  of 
sufficient  depth  to  retain  its  natural  moisture,  that 
it  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  lime,  and  that 
it  be  in  good  heart  and  tillage  condition ;  and  if 
these  points  cannot  be  secured,  the  chances  of  a 
good  return  are  considerably  diminished. 

Not  only  will  the  pea  grow  on  a  lighter  class  of 
soil  than  the  bean,  but  it  will  grow  also  on  shal- 
lower soil,  as,  although  its  habit  of  growth  is  the 
same,  the  plant  itself  is  of  more  delicate  character, 
and  its  tap-root  contents  itself  with  a  less  depth  of 
soil  than  that  which  the  beau  requires  for  its  devel- 
opment. Neither  the  strong  clay  soils,  nor  those 
of  a  humous  character  are  suitable  for  peas.  The 
former  will  frequently  carry  a  good  crop,  especially 
in  a  dry,  warm  climate;  at  the  same  time  they 
would  be  more  suitable  for  beans  and  would  pro- 
duce a  better  crop  ;  while  the  latter,  if  rendered 
suitable  by  claying  or  marling,  for  tillage  cultiva- 
tion, would  be  likely  to  induce  too  luxuriant  a 
growth  of  stem  and  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
plant  to  perfect  its  seeds.  Iu  such  soils,  however, 
peas  may  be  grown  advantageously,  mixed  with 
beans,  the  beau  stem  affording  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  pea,  keeping  it  off  the  ground  and  giv- 
ing it  access  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  the  mixed 
crop  yielding  a  greater  return  than  if  beans  had 
alone  been  sown.  This  is  a  favourite  practice  in 
many  districts  of  England,  as  it  is  said  not  only  to 
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increase  the  yield,  but  also  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  loss  from  blight,  which  appears  to  be  less  injuJ 
rious  in  its  attacks  than  when  either  plant  is  sown 
alone,  the  beans  retaining  their  vigour  and  pro«. 
ducing  a  crop,  should  the  "green  aphis"  attack 
the  peas,  while  the  peas  remain  uninjured  when  g 
the  "  black  aphis"  is  destroying  the  beans 

When  in  sowing,  old  seed  is  used,  it  is  a  good  Ji 
practice  to  steep  it  for  about  twenty-four  hours  in 
plain  water  in  order  to  produce  a  regular  sprout- 
ing.   The  quantity  sown  is  from  two  to  three 

of 

quantity  when  sown  broad  cast.  The  period  of  gggw 
sowing  is  materially  determined  by  the  sort  of  pea 
to  be  sown,  the  later  varieties  requiring  to  be  sown 
earlier  than  those  which  come  to  maturity  in  a 
shorter  time.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to  get  the 
crop  sown  as  early  as  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
land  will  permit,  as  it  has  been  noticed  that  the 
forward  plants  are  less  subject  to  mildew  than  those  jfom 
of  backward  growth. — Late  Paper 
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Ground  for  Divine  support  in  the  day  of  trial. 
— The  account  of  many  in  my  native  land, 
(America,)  letting  their  minds  out  into  the  world, 
gives  me  much  concern.  It  shows  what  poor  weak 
mortals  we  are,  that  when  from  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  affliction,  we  soon  forget  the  covenants 
made  in  the  day  of  distress.  If  those  who  have 
seen,  in  the  day  of  proving,  the  vanity  and  folly  of 
grasping  after  the  world;  and  whose  spirits  were 
measurably  redeemed  and  purified,  turn  again  to 
it,  they  may  become  more  insensible  than  ever ; 
and  if  trials  return,  which  in  some  shape  or  other 
they  probably  will,  such  may  fail  to  find  that  con- 
fidence and  Divine  support  they  mercifully  expe- 
rienced in  the  late  trials.  Did  not  the  Lord  cast 
up  a  way  for  many,  and  cause  the  meal  and  the 
oil  to  sustain,  beyond  what  they  could  expect? 
My  heart  yearns  for  my  dear  brethren,  and  abun- 
dantly desires  that  warning  and  counsel  may  not 
fail  to  be  given.  I  have  thought  of  the  great  con- 
cern and  care  of  the  worthy  William  Edmundson, 
when  Friends  in  this  land  were  in  danger,  as  great 
prospects  of  worldly  gain  were  open  to  view ;  how 
he  laboured  to  curb  that  inclination ;  and  how  his 
labour  was  blessed,  by  a  submission  on  the  part  of 
his  brethren.  May  the  watchmen  maintain  their 
ground  and  labour  for  the  good  of  their  brethren, 
not  being  discouraged  if  some^  requite  evil  for  good. 
— John  Pemberton,  1783. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  19,  1862. 


The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  Loudon, 
Dublin  and  New  York  Yearly  Meetings  published 
in  the  three  numbers  preceding  this,  have  given 
our  readers  some  data  for  forming  an  opinion  of 
the  state  of  the  Society  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  meetings  respectively.  Not  that  we  think 
such  exhibits  afford  a  standard  by  which  we  can 
rightly  judge  of  the  religious  feeling  and  growth  of  \ 
the  members  individually,  but  that  they  enable  us 
to  disceru  and  to  estimate  the  spirit  which  bears 
rule,  and  moulds  the  actiou  of  the  body. 

We  have  always  looked  with  admiration  upon 
the  system  of  church  government  adopted  by 
our  religious  Society,  and  recognized  in  its  simple 
but  effectual  working  throughout  the  organization 
of  its  various  component  parts,  striking  evidence  of  hat  i 
the  divine  wisdom  in  which  it  originated  ;  and  as 
exercised  in  which,  it  has  been  found  all  sufficient 
for  effecting  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  visible  church  in  its  care  for  its  members. 
In  this  system  and  organization  Yearly  Meetings, 
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3  they  hold  the  most  responsible  position,  so  their 
ution  is  the  most  important  and  interesting. 

In  a  healthy  state  of  the  Society,  such  annual 
atherings  must  be  times  of  building  up  the  mem- 
ers  in  its  faith,  encouraging  and  strengthening  them 
1  the  support  of  the  testimonies  committed  to  it 
>  uphold,  and  seeking  to  remove  those  things 
hich  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  unity  and 
>ve  throughout  its  limits.    At  a  time  like  the  pre- 
;nt,  when  there  is  so  much  outward  ease,  and  the 
;mptation  is  so  strong  to  mingle  with  the  world, 
)  give  place  to  its  spirit,  to  assimilate  with  its 
lanners,  its  formal  religion,  and  its  pretentious 
enevolent  activity,  we  would  expect  to  hear  the 
oice  of  the  church  in  decided  language,  but  in 
>ving,  maternal  tones,  pointing  out  and  warning 
gainst  the  surrounding  danger;  setting  forth  the 
ure  standard,  the  unalterable  requisitions  of  the 
ospel  of  life  and  salvation ;  and  pleading  with 
lie  members,  one  and  all,  to  mind  their  high  and 
oly  calling ;  and  strive  to  keep  within,  or  to  come 
I  fithin  the  circumscribing  limits  of  the  "  garden 
i  baclosed."    If  favoured  to  be  brought  under  a 
•ue  sense  of  the  weakness  and  defection  of  mem- 
ersand  of  subordinate  branches,  we  would  look  for 
humble  and  reverent  seeking  for  ability  to  ex- 
:nd  pertinent  counsel,  or — if  need  be — reproof, 
nd  to  put  forth  a  hand  of  help  in  order  to 
\  [rengthen  the  things  that  remain  and  are  ready 
p  die.    So  far  as  the  accounts  we  have  given  in- 
[icate  any  degree  of  this  religious  exercise  and 
|  pdly  zeal,  we  can  rejoice;  and  we  doubt  not  our 
I  saders  unite  with  us  whenever  evidence  is  afforded 
ny  where  of  attachment  to  old  fashioned  Quaker- 
m,  or  an  increase  of  true  spiritual-mindedness 
roong  the  members.    It  is  upon  this  spiritual- 
aindedness,  resulting  from  a  thorough  change  of 
j  eart  through  the  cleansing,  sanctifying  baptisms  of 
J  be  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
*  pat  the  welfare  of  the  body  depends;  and  where 
t  is  not  wanting  it  will  be  manifest  by  a  humble 
1  feverent  dependence  upon  the  prompting  and  gui- 
j  lance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things  connected 
fith  religion,  whether  in  individual  action  or  the 
'  ravail  and  labour  of  the  church  in  its  collective 
,  apacity  ;  and  every  Friend  thus  made  a  member 
.  If  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  prepared  to  esti- 
1  bate  correctly  the  value  of  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
J  [monies  of  the  gospel  as  held  by  the  Society,  and 
bels  it  an  imperative  duty  to  seek  for  ability  to 
phold  them,  and  to  cherish  an  affectionate  attach- 
3  aent  to  it  and  to  all  its  interests.    Such  know  that 
eligious  duty  does  not  consist  in  a  general  benevo- 
j  pnce,  and  activity  in  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
Eiudable  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  others, 
=  tut  in  keeping  in  the  narrow  way  after  having 
I  een  enabled  to  enter  the  straight  gate. 
i    We  are  aware  of  the  power  which  habit  exer- 
a  ises  over'the  best  of  men,  and  that  through  the 
i  &me  wise  and  beneficent  characteristic  of  our  na- 
il lire,  which  enables  us  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
l  be  varied  circumstances  under  which  we  may  be 
d  daced,  we  are  liable  to  attach  value — sometimes 
)|  ctitious  value — to  whatever  we  have  been  long  ac- 
B  lustomed  to.    This  is  perhaps  peculiarly  the  case 
n  a  matters  connected  with  religious  belief  and  usa- 
es.    It  therefore  behooves  us  to  guard  against 
I  lllowiug  a  fondness  for  mere  time  honoured  cus- 
t  Dins  to  sour  the  feelings  against  those  who  may 
|e  eject  or  express  disapprobation  for  these  objects 
in  f  our  regard.    Genuine  love  for  the  Truth,  and 
jf  aat  which  it  owns  and  requires,  expands  the  heart, 
u  nd  fills  it  with  good-will  to  all,  even  towards 
it  dose  whom  we  may  know  to  be  deceived, 
d    But  while  we  acknowledge  the  necessity,  under 
3,  ae  circumstances  in  which  our  religious  Society  is 
j  ow  placed,  of  discriminating  between  what  is  es- 


sential and  really  valuable,  and  what  is  the  result 
of  mere  education  and  habit,  we  feel  fully  con- 
vinced ourselves,  and  we  apprehend  that  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  faith  and  history  of  Friends, 
unless  purposely  blind,  can  fail  to  see,  that  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
attainment  of  what  passes  for  religious  growth  and 
influence,  there  is  a  wide  departure  from  what 
William  Penn  denotes  as  the  "  main  distinguishing; 
point  or  principle"  of  Quakerism,  out  of  which 
"  as  the  root,  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines"  grew, 
and  branched  ;  and  hence  the  rapid  progress  of  a 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  under  a  plea  for  im- 
provement, has  already  introduced  so  many  and 
fallacious  novelties  within  the  limits  of  the  Society, 
and  the  havoc  it  has  made  and  is  making,  in  some 
places  more  than  others,  on  the  long  cherished 
faith  and  practices  of  our  worthy  predecessors. 
The  recorded  alterations  give  but  little  idea  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  been  effected,  or  of  the 
close  similarity  which  Quakerism  in  its  present 
modish  dress,  as  exhibited  by  many  in  conspicuous 
stations,  bears  to  the  maxims,  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  polite  and  amiable  man  of  the  world. 
Here  is  the  cause  of  the  disunity  and  division  which 
have  been  spread  throughout  our  once  peaceful  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  changes  made  and  proposed  are 
what  are  preventing  that  disunity  and  division 
from  being  removed,  and  keeping  the  wounds  which 
threaten  the  life  and  organization  from  being 
healed.  Those  who  feel  bound  by  "  the  law  and 
the  testimony"  and  who  dare  not  depart  from  "  the 
good  old  way"  in  which  the  Truth  has  heretofore 
led  the  faithful  among  the  members  of  the  Society, 
are  alarmed  and  distressed  at  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  these  new  things.  They  see  that  the 
"  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary"  is  being  broken 
down,  and  they  fear  lest  "  the  holy  and  beautiful 
house  where  our  fathers"  worshipped,  will  be  burned 
with  a  false  fire.  Hence  the  shyness  and  distrust 
with  which  many  regard  all  the  proceedings  of 
meetings  where  these  things  are  sanctioned,  and 
their  dread  lest  the  usual  epistolary  intercourse 
may  introduce  them  into  parts  of  the  Society  where 
their  advocates  have  not  yet  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency. The  religion  of  Christ  as  laid  down  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  always  believed  in  by 
Friends,  admits  of  no  improvement.  The  only 
progress  it  can  make,  is  in  extending  its  influence 
over  the  souls  of  men,  until  like  the  leaven  hidden 
in  the  meal,  it  has  changed  their  nature  and  brought 
them  to  submit  to  its  unalterable  terms.  The 
founders  of  the  Society  comprehended  its  principles 
and  adopted  its  requirements,  rejecting  that  which 
men  in  their  fallen  wisdom  had  striven  to  engraft 
upon  it;  and  in  calling  upon  others  to  believe  and 
have  fellowship  with  them,  they  declared  what 
their  eyes  had  seen,  their  ears  had  heard,  and 
their  hands  had  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life. 
Weak  and  blind  as  so  many  are,  there  are  yet  not 
a  few  throughout  the  Society  who  know  in  what 
they  have  believed  ;  and  having  had  the  truths  of 
primitive  Quakerism  sealed  upon  their  understand- 
ings by  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  can 
unite  with  no  departure  therefrom.  These  may 
be  thought  to  be  governed  by  prejudice,  or  a  nar- 
row-mindedness which  incapacitates  from  extending 
their  views  and  labours  beyond  the  immediate  cir- 
cle in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  move, 
and  hence  incapable  of  properly  appreciating  the 
advance  that  has  been  made;  but  judging  from 
the  fruit  of  the  new  doctrine  as  exhibited  in  the 
adopted  dress,  language  and  manners  of  the  world, 
mixed  marriages,  missionary  projects,  scripture 
and  prayer  meetings,  &c,  &c,  they  may  rest  sat- 
isfied that  if  these  innovations  are  an  advance,  it 
is  not  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  gradual 


progress  of  change,  is  in  building  up  a  system,  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  which,  must  rest  upon 
another  foundation  than  that  laid  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  true  church. 

But  though  there  now  seems  so  much  to  dis- 
courage and  depress,  may  we  not  hope  that  time 
will  bring  a  change  for  the  better  :  that  the  sincere 
hearted  among  those  who  have  been  caught  by  this 
delusion  will  see  their  error  and  come  out  of  it, 
while  others,  still  dissatisfied  and  longing  for  more 
latitude  and  different  modes  of  religious  activity 
than  their  diluted  Quakerism  will  supply,  will  seek 
the  attainment  of  their  wishes  outside  of  the  So- 
ciety. How  much  more  desirable  that  all  should 
be  brought,  by  walking  by  the  same  rule  and 
minding  the  same  thing,  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and 
unite  in  harmonious  effort  to  restore  the  Society  to 
its  pristine  beauty. 

We  subjoin  the  following  communication  re- 
ceived from  a  valued  Friend,  in  preference  to  any 
further  remarks  of  our  own  : 

"  The  proceedings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  exhibit  mournful  evidence 
of  gradual  progressive  declension  from  the  high 
standard  which  our  religious  Society  in  that  land 
once  upheld.  While  we  doubt  not  the  estimable 
moral  character  of  the  members  generally,  and  are 
aware  that  many  of  them  adorn  their  religious 
profession  by  works  of  active  benevolence;  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  melaucholy  truth,  that 
their  Quakerism  is  with  far  too  many,  something 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  founders  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  such  as  was  manifested 
in  the  lives  and  preaching  of  divers  dedicated  ser- 
vants of  Christ  within  their  borders,  who  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  removed 
from  works  to  rewards.  Some  of  these  faithful 
ones  had  a  clear  sense  of  the  degeneracy,  which 
under  very  specious  and  deceptive  disguises,  was 
insidiously  making  progress  among  Friends,  and 
were  olten  constrained  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  warn- 
ing and  solemn  admonition  to  them.  Being  kept 
quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  Truth,  their 
souls  were  oft  made  sorrowful  in  the  prospects  of 
the  future,  as  they  marked  the  increasing  preva- 
lence of  influences  which  seemed  directed  to  mo- 
dify the  faith  and  practices  of  the  Society,  and  as- 
similate them  to  those  of  other  religious  professors. 
Unhappily  these  warnings  and  entreaties  were  too 
little  heeded;  the  Yearly  Meeting, as  a  body, shrunk 
from  bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  innova- 
tions in  doctrine,  plausibly  presented  by  individu- 
als high  in  social  and  religious  standing;  and 
constantly  increasing  weakness  has  been  the  sad 
and  inevitable  result. 

"  We  trust  and  hope  however,  that  there  are  not 
a  few  yet  preserved  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  in  their  original  sim- 
plicity and  integrity,  and  who  mourn  in  secret  over 
the  present  state  of  our  religious  Society.  May  all 
these  keep  near  to  that  divine  Power  which  cau 
alone  preserve  from  fallings  and  looking  singly  to 
our  Holy  Leader,  and  following  him  in  entire  dedi- 
cation of  heart,  they  will  know  him  to  be  their 
wisdom  and  strength,  his  sweet  peace  will  be  their 
portion,  whatever  trials  may  be  permitted, — and 
in  the  end  they  will  surely  attain  the  blessed  re- 
ward of  the  obedient  and  faithful. 

"  It  is  in  sorrow  that  we  have  thus  adverted  to  the 
threatening  dangers  which  surround  our  beloved 
Society  in  another  land,  and  with  earnest  desires 
that  Friends  everywhere  may  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  seductive  workings  of  that  spirit  which 
under  the  guise  of  greater  liberality  is  in  fact  laying 
waste  the  precious  testimonies  for  which  our  worthy 
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predecessors  in  the  Truth  so  deeply  suffered.  We 
would  tenderly  remind  our  dear  friends  that  there 
is  but  one  grouud  of  safety,  and  but  one  effectual 
remedy  for  all  our  maladies  and  weaknesses.  This 
•will  be  found  in  a  thorough  practical  appreciation 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  great  truth  expressed 
by  George  Fox  in  the  few  emphatic  words,  "  We 
are  nothing, — Christ  is  all."  In  order  to  be  true 
Quakers  we  must  first  become  real  christians,  by 
taking  Christ's  yoke  upon  us,  and  learning  of  Him 
who  teaches  his  obedient  children  by  the  imme- 
diate manifestation  of  his  light  and  grace  in  the 
heart.  Every  humble,  dedicated  soul  that  is  will- 
ing to  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  submit  to 
the  cleansing,  heart-renewing  operations  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  will  find  him  to  be  indeed  an  all-suf- 
ficient Teacher  and  the  Physician  of  value.  Those 
who  are  thus  made  new  creatures,  and  by  abiding 
patiently  under  the  operation  of  the  divine  hand 
experience  their  own  wills  to  be  crucified  and 
slain,  will,  we  believe,  have  no  desire  for  a  broader 
way  than  that  in  which  our  worthy  forefathers 
walked.  Oh,  that  the  number  of  such  disciples 
and  true  followers  of  Christ  was  greatly  multi- 
plied among  us !— These  having  been  taught  in 
the  same  school,  would  be  found  speaking  the  same 
language  ;  the  gospel  truths  and  religious  testimo- 
nies which  were  dear  to  those  devoted  servants  of 
the  Most  High,  who  have  gone  to  their  everlasting 
reward,  will  then  be  dear  to  us  also,  and  we  may 
reverently  trust  and  hope  that  fervent  charity  and 
love  unfeigned  would  more  richly  abound,  binding- 
together  the  living  members  of  the  church  wherever 
scattered." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  4th  inst.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  British  Parliament,  reiterated  his 
declaration  against  the  possibility  of  mediation  at  pre- 
sent. He  contends  that  what  is  wanted  in  order  that  the 
war  may  come  to  an  end,  is  that  each  party  be  brought 
to  apprehend  its  real  interest.  In  the  House  of  Com 
mons  on  the  2nd  inst.,  H.  Berkley  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  providing  for  taking  votes  by  ballot, 
and  reiterated  the  various  arguments  in  its  favour.  Sir 
G.  Grey  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  rejected  by  211 
to  126.  The  prospect  of  the  grain  crops  in  England 
and  France,  is  reported  as  more  favourable.  The  French 
manufacturing  accounts  also,  show  more  animation. 

The  French  Government  is  stated  to  show  some  inde 
cision  in  regard  to  further  hostilities  with  Mexico.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  says  that  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  Mexican  policy  is  openly  expressed,  and  let- 
ters from  Mexico  convey  the  same  feeling. 

The  Spanish  Government  had  again  declared  its  firm 
determination  not  to  prejudice  the  independence  of 
Mexico. 

A  new  Bourbon  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at 
Naples,  and  several  arrests  had  been  made. 

The  Russian  Ambassadors,  bearing  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  by  Russia,  had  arrived 
at  Turin.  A  high  military  commission  was  about  to 
assemble  in  Russia,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing the  military  budget.  Important  changes  in  the 
tariff  will  be  reported  and  proposed  to  the  new  Cham- 
ber. The  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  says  the  criminal 
attempts  of  certain  military  individuals  will  exercise  no 
influence  on  the  reforms  undertaken  by  the  Emperor. 
Be  will  punish  Che  guilty  parties,  but  those  severities 
could  not  obstruct  the  patriotic  work  of  placing  the  in- 
ternal organization  ol  the  Empire  on  a  footing  with  the 
material  and  moral  wants  of  Russian  society.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Journal  says  the  complete  destitution  as  re- 
gards ready  money,  renders  the  exportation  of  grain  by 
agriculturists,  impossible.  The  consequence  is,  foreign 
vessels  do  not  come  to  Odessa,  and  commerce  generally 
is  in  a  most  precarious  state.  The  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess  Constantine,  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  2nd, 
and  were  well  received  by  the  people. 

The  disturbances  in  Greece  have  subsided,  and  a  gene- 
ral amnesty  has  been  granted  for  past  offences. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  for  the  week,  were 
155,000  bales.  Prices  had  advanced  2d,  a  2^<Y.  during 
the  week.  Stock  in  port,  185,000  bales,  of  which  61,000 
were  American.    The  weather  being  favourable  for  the 


crops,  breadstuffs  had  a  downward  tendency.  Consols, 
92.  The  demand  for  discounts  at  the  Bank  of  England 
was  light,  and  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  rate 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  2£  per  cent. 

Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  2nd  inst.,  have  been  received. 

The  Mexican  army  near  Orizaba,  was  surprised  and 
routed  by  the  French  on  the  night  of  the  I4th  ult.  The 
communications  of  the  French  with  the  sea  coast,  have 
been  cut  off  by  Mexican  guerillas. 

United  States. — The  Rebellion. — The  insurgents  have 
recently  shown  increased  energy  and  boldness  in  various 
quarters,  and  have  also  been  successful  in  several  mili- 
tary movements.  On  the  13th,  a  rebel  force  of  several 
thousand  men,  attacked  the  town  ofMurfreesboro,inTen- 
nessee,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Nashville.  After  a 
sharp  contest  with  the  troops  stationed  there,  the  rebels 
got  possession  of  the  town,  destroyed  the  rail-road  de- 
pot and  other  property,  and  took  several  hundred  pris- 
oners. Generals  Duftield  and  Crittenden,  were  also  cap- 
tured. The  affair  created  great  excitement  in  Nashville, 
where  an  immediate  attack  from  the  rebels  was  ex- 
pected. Formidable  bands  of  guerillas,  have  suddenly 
appeared  at  several  points  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
One  of  these  bands  burned  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Ky., 
and  robbed  the  bank  located  there.  Considerable 
alarm  had  been  caused  in  Louisville,  by  the  apprarance 
of  large  bodies  of  armed  rebels  in  the  vicinity.  Frank- 
fort, the  capital,  has  also  been  threatened  by  them.  The 
town  of  Memphis  in  North  Missouri,  had  been  visited  by 
an  armed  band,  who  carried  off  ninety  Union  citizens. 
The  forces  of  Gen.  Curtis,  in  Arkansas,  remained,  at 
the  latest  dates,  in  a  perilous  position.  The  army  had 
been  divided,  one  portion  being  between  Cash  and 
White  rivers,  and  the  other  east  of  Cash  river,  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Gen.  Hindman, 
the  rebel  commander,  had  ordered  all  the  inhabitants 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Federal  forces,  to  burn  their  pro- 
visions and  shoot  their  cattle.  A  rebel  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  Grenada,  Miss.,  Appeal,  states  that  a  for- 
aging party  of  1000  of  Gen.  Curtis'  men  were  attacked, 
and  nearly  all  killed,  but  few  being  taken  alive.  A  des- 
patch from  Memphis,  states  that  a  battle  occurred  on 
the  4th  inst.,  near  Batesville,  Arkansas,  in  which  some 
hundreds  of  the  Confederate  troops  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  reported  surrender  of  Vicksburg  was 
untrue.  On  the  7th  inst.,  the  bombardment  was  still 
going  on.  The  work  upon  the  canal,  which  is  to  make 
a  new  channel  for  the  Mississippi,  was  progressing,  and 
large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  negroes 
employed.  The  city  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
bombardment. 

The  Army  in  Virginia. — Gen.  M'Clellan's  army  has 
not  yet  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  rebels  in  its 
new  position.  Considerable  reinforcements  have  ar- 
rived within  the  last  two  weeks,  including  the  division 
of  Gen.  Shields,  and  a  large  part  of  Gen.  Burnside's 
forces.  The  army  was  visited  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  arrived  there  on  the  8th  inst.,  and 
returned  the  following  day.  In  a  brief  address  to  the 
soldiers,  the  President  said  he  had  come  to  see  for  him- 
self, and  tp  know  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  that  he 
should  go  back  satisfied.  The  latest  despatch  from 
Gen.  M'Clellau,  says  that  the  army  is  constantly  improv- 
ing in  strength  and  efficiency.  The  losses  in  the  late 
battles  are  now  said  to  be  considerably  smaller  than 
was  at  first  supposed.  The  Richmond  Despatch  of  the 
8th,  admits  that  Gen.  M'Clellan  has  secured  the  safety 
of  his  army  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  The  position 
chosen  is  said  in  effect,  to  be  almost  impregnable  agaiust 
attack.  The  hope  is,  however,  expressed,  that  some 
means  will  be  devised  to  relieve  that  portion  of  Virginia 
from  the  presence  of  the  invader.  The  number  of  U.  S. 
troops  taken  prisoners  in  the  late  battles,  is  stated  at 
4600.  They  were  confined  in  the  tobacco  warehouses 
in  Richmond.  The  Richmond  Examiner  says,  "  Our 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  late  battles  amount  to,  at 
least,  15,000."  The  rebels  have  planted  batteries  at 
various  places  on  James  river,  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
upon  the  transports,  and  interfering  with  the  supplies 
for  the  U.  S.  army.  This  may  make  it  needful  for  the 
gun  boats  to  couvoy  the  transportation  vessels.  The 
rebels  have  apparently  resolved  to  stake  the  whole  issue 
of  the  contest  upon  the  stand  they  are  now  making  at 
Richmond,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  have  concen- 
trated their  whole  disposable  force.  All  accounts  con- 
cur in  staling  that  the  rebel  army  near  Richmond,  num- 
bers more  than  200,000  men. 

South  Carolina. — A  steam  transport,  with  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  from  Gen.  Hunter's  command,  brings 
Port  Royal  dates  to  the  11th  inst.  Affairs  wore  a  dis- 
couraging aspect.  The  health  of  the  troops  was  becom- 
ing impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  prevail- 
ing diseases  are  typhoid  fever,  bilious  fever  and  chronic 


diarrhoea,  the  latter  somewhat  malignant.  The  wounded 
in  the  hospitals  were  said  to  be  suffering  dreadfully 
from  the  heat  and  vermin.  No  military  movements 
were  in  progress. 

New  Orleans.— The  Delia  reports  quite  a  stir  in  cot- 
ton on  the  25th  ult.,  and  some  which  had  been  stored 
away  for  a  year  or  more,  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound.  Shipments  of  sugar  were  being  made  to  the 
North.  A  number  of  vessels  had  arrived,  and  supplies 
of  some  kinds  were  tolerably  plenty,  but  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  flour,  which  was  selling  at  $24  a 
barrel.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, forbidding  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  be  sent 
to  the  city  whilst  it  is  held  by  the  U.  S.  forces. 

The  Confiscation  Bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  was, 
with  some  modification,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Running  the  Blockade. — The  British  steamer  Modern 
Greece,  while  going  into  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  was  run  aground  by  the  blockading  fleet.  She 
had  1000  tons  of  powder  aboard,  much  of  which  it  is 
said,  will  be  saved  by  the  rebels. 

West  Virginia. — The  bill  providing  for  the  admission 
of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  into  the  Union  has 
passed  the  U.  S.  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  yeas 
to  seventeen  nays.  The  bill  makes  it  a  fundamental 
condition,  that  all  slaves  born  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  after  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  1863,  shall  be 
free. 

Slave  .Emancipation. — The  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  14th  inst,  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
the  draft  of  a  bill,  having  for  its  object  the  compen- 
sation of  any  State  which  may  abolish  slavery  within 
its  limits.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  follows  : — 
That  when  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  any 
State  has  lawfully  abolished  slavery  within  its  limits, 
either  immediately  or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  deliver  to  such  State  an  amount  of  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest-bearing United  States  bonds,  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate value,  iu  dollars,  per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within 
such  State  as  are  reported  by  the  census  of  1860  ;  the 
whole  amount  to  be  delivered  at  once  if  the  abolishment 
is  immediate,  or  in  an  equal  annual  instalment  if  it  be 
gradual;  the  interest  on  such  bonds  to  begin  at  the  time 
of  delivery. 

Any  State,  however,  having  received  one  or  more  of 
such  bonds,  whica  shall  subsequently  reintroduce  or 
tolerate  by  law,  slavery  within  its  limits,  the  said  bonds 
will  be  considered  null  and  void  in  whosesoever  hands 
they  may  be,  and  the  offending  State  shall  be  required 
to  refuud  all  the  interest  which  may  have  been  paid  on 
such  bonds. 

In  the  Senate,  after  some  discussion,  the  draft  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  and  in  the  House, 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Border  Slave  States. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  365. 

The  Markets,  <yc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14th  inst.  New  York. — Specie  in  the  New  York 
banks,  $32,098,174.  Shipments  of  gold  during  the 
previous  week,  $2,424,916.  American  gold,  16J  a  16J 
premium,  gold  bars  17£.  Cotton,  43  cts.  for  middling 
uplands  ;  red  wheat,  $1.08  a  $1.26,  for  the  various  grades 
of  western,  and  $1.33,  for  white  ;  rye,  73  cts. ;  corn,  51 
cts.  a  52  cts.  Oats,  444  cts.  a  46J  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Good  red  wheat,  $1.24  a  $1.27  ;  white  Virginia,  $1.35; 
rye,  68 ;  yellow  corn,  55  cts.  a  56  cts.  Pennsylvania 
oats,  38  cts.  a 40  cts;  Southern,  37  cts.  a  38  cts.  New 
Orleans.— On  the  3rd  inst.,  sales  of  1200  hhds.  of  sugar, 
at  from  4  J  cts.  to  5£  cts.,  the  last  for  "  fully  fair."  Mo- 
lasses, 16  cts.  The  market  bare  of  flour.  It  has  retailed 
as  high  as  $40  per  barrel.  Corn,  $2.00  a  $2.20  per 
bushel ;  oats,  $1.50;  eastern  hay,  $70  a  $80  per  ton. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKEORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Wouthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Hoard. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Lights  Aloft — The  Aurora  Borealis. 
In  higher  latitudes  than  our  own,  when  the  sky 
the  winter  night  is  clear  of  clouds,  the  air  calm, 
^ud  the  stars  shine  out  with  the  greatest  distiuct- 
less  through  the  transparent  atmosphere,  while 
fariously-coloured  auroral  lights  flare  aloft,  finely 
jontrasting  with  the  silvery  snow  of  the  ground  be- 
neath, the  scene  is  very  striking,  often  gorgeous  ; 
^et  it  is  solemn  withal,  and  sometimes  even  awful 
|o  the  stranger,  owing  to  the  seemingly  portentous 
batures  of  the  celestial  spectacle,  gazed  upon  amid 
pe  solitude  and  stillness  of  an  arctic  regiou.  Such 
^  scene  suggested  the  fine  lines  of  a  northern  poet, 
[Evening  Reflections  on  the  Majesty  of  God,  on 
jeeing  the  great  Northern  Lights." 

I  Now  day  conceals  her  face,  and  darkness  fills 
The  field,  the  forest,  with  the  shades  of  night ; 
The  gloomy  clouds  are  gathering  round  the  hills, 

Veiling  the  last  ray  of  the  lingering  light. 
The  abyss  of  heaven  appears,  the  stars  are  kindling 
round ; 

Who,  who  can  count  those  stars,  who  that  abyss  can 
sound  ? 

"Just  as  a  sand  'whelmed  in  the  infinite  sea; 

A  ray  the  frozen  iceberg  sends  to  heaven  ; 
A  feather  in  the  fierce  flame's  majesty  ; 

A  mote,  by  midnight's  maddened  whirlwind  driven  ; 
Am  I,  midst  this  parade,  an  atom,  less  than  nought, 
Lost  and  o'erpowered  by  the  gigantic  thought. 

"  And  we  are  told  by  wisdom's  knowing  ones, 

That  there  are  multitudes  of  worlds  like  this  ; 
That  yon  unnumbered  lamps  are  glowing  suns, 

And  each  a  link  amidst  creation  is  : 
There  dwells  the  Godhead  too  ;  there  shines  his  wis- 
dom's essence, 
His  everlasting  strength,  his  all-supporting  presence. 

9  Where  are  thy  secret  laws,  oh,  Nature,  where? 
Thy  North  Lights  glitter  in  the  wintry  zone  : 
How  dost  thou  light  from  ice  thy  torches  there? 

There  has  thy  sun  some  sacred,  secret  throne? 
See  in  yon  frozen  sea  what  glories  have  their  birth  ; 
Thence  night  leads  forth  the  day  t'  illuminate  the 
earth." 

The  writer,  Michael  Lomonosov,  flourished  during 
;he  first  half  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the  f'a- 
:her  of  Russian  poetry,  became  eminent  also  as  a 
uan  of  science,  and  rose  to  the  directorship  of  the 
miversity  of  St.  Petersburg.  Born  near  the  icy 
shores  of  the  White  sea,  he  was  far  more  familiar 
with  auroral  phenomena  than  we  are.  Though 
teen  in  our  own  country,  the  luminous  meteor  is 
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only  an  occasional  visitant,  and  there  are  often  long 
intervals  of  intermission ;  but  iu  more  northerly  lati- 
tudes it  occurs  with  great  frequency,  and  with 
incomparably  greater  splendour.  While  also  to 
us  merely  an  object  of  curiosity  and  fascination, 
its  brilliant  coruscations  are  of  practical  utility  to 
the  inhabitants  of  polar  climes.  Being  without 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  winter  for  months  together, 
they  relieve  their  long  dreary  night,  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  the  solar  illumination,  and  aid 
in  the  discharge  of  the  various  occupations  of  life. 

"  Even  in  the  depth  of  polar  night  they  find 
A  wondrous  day;  enough  to  light  the  chase, 
And  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fairs." 

Though  the  meteoric  display  has  been  viewed  with 
astonishment  and  admiration  for  ages,  alike  by  the 
peasant  and  the  philosopher,  it  still  remains  one  of 
the  unexplained  wonders  of  nature. 

The  term  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights, 
Norcllichter  of  the  Germans,  properly  the  Northern 
Day-break,  originated  with  Gassendi,  in  France, 
in  the  year  1621.  The  name  alludes  to  the  site 
of  the  appearance,  towards  the  north  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  its  resemblance  at  times  to  the 
faint  streaks  which  mark  the  sky  a  little  before 
sunrise.  Historical  notices  of  the  phenomenon  date 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  undoubtedly  refers 
to  it  in  his  work  on  meteors,  describing  it  as  oc- 
curring  on  calm  nights,  and  comparing  the  exhibi- 
tion to  flame  mingled  with  smoke,  or  to  the  distant 
view  of  burning  stubble ;  purple,  bright  red,  and 
blood  colour,  being  the  predominant  hues.  Seneca, 
Pliny,  and  other  classical  writers,  refer  to  the 
same  strange  lights  aloft;  and  mediaeval  chroni- 
cles of  swords  gleaming,  armies  fighting,  and  blood 
flowing,  in  the  night  sky,  are  allusions  to  auroral 
displays  distorted  by  the  imaginations  of  the  vul- 
gar. 

The  following  "  strange,  terrible,  and  unwonted 
apparition,"  observed  at  Hull  on  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  September,  1654,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcester  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when 
Cromwell's  second  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet,  is  thus  recorded  by  an  authority  of  the  place : 
"  On  a  sudden  the  sky  seemed  to  be  of  a  fiery  co- 
lour, and  there  immediately  appeared  in  the  air  in 
the  east,  a  huge  body  of  pikemen,  several  parties 
marching  before  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Suddenly  was 
beheld  in  the  west  another  army,  which  seemed 
to  march  towards  the  eastern  army  with  all  possi- 
ble speed.  And  then  first  there  was  the  represen- 
tation of  some  skirmishes  between  parties  of  each 
army.  Afterwards  both  parties  did  engage,  and 
furiously  charged  each  other  with  their  pikes,  in 
such  dreadful  sort  as  the  beholders  were  stricken 
with  terror  thereat.  Both  these  armies  appeared 
of  a  red  colour.  Within  a  little  while,  there  came 
from  the  north-west  another  army,  greater  than 
the  former,  which  marched  directly  to  the  place 
where  the  former  battle  was  fought.  This  army 
was  black,  and  here  was  perceived  horse  as  well 
as  foot.  And  now  began  another  battle,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  former  in  fierceness  and  cruelty.  Rea- 
der, what  interpretation  thou  wilt  make  of  this  ap- 
parition I  know  not,  neither  shall  I  add  anything 
of  my  own  to  the  relation ;  odIj  take  notice  and 
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believe  it.  It  is  no  fiction  nor  scarecrow,  but  a 
thing  real,  and  far  beyond  what  is  here  reported." 

Although  we  may  smile  at  the  panics  that  have 
been  sometimes  caused  by  auroral  displays,  not 
the  less  solemn  is  the  remembrance  of  the  Divine 
power  which  regulatesaU  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world.  "  If,"  says  the  pious  Hervey, 
in  his  "  Meditations,"  "  if  this  waving  brightness 
which  plays  so  innocently  over  our  heads  be  so 
amazing  to  multitudes,  what  inexpressible  conster- 
nation must  overwhelm  unthinking  mortals  when 
the  general  conflagration  commences  !  Oh  !  how 
shall  I,  or  others,  stand  undismayed  amidst  the 
glare  of  a  burning  world,  unless  the  Lord  Jehovah 
be  our  defence  ?  How  shall  we  be  upheld  in  se- 
curity when  the  globe  itself  is  sinking  in  a  fiery 
ruin,  unless  the  Rock  of  Ages  be  our  support?" 

Auroral  appearances  are  so  very  diversified,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  include  every  particular  in  a 
brief  and  general  statement.  But  the  following 
features  are  commonly  conspicuous  in  localities 
where  the  meteoric  lights  have  the  most  distinct 
character,  and  are  revealed  in  their  full  glory.  A 
cloud  or  haze  is  first  seen  in  the  north  region  ol 
the  heavens,  which  gradually  becomes  darker,  but 
has  very  little  density,  as  the  stars  are  sometimes 
beheld  shining  brightly  through  it.  This  cloud 
assumes  the  form  of  a  circular  segment,  resting  at 
each  corner  on  the  horizon.  It  is  soon  surrounded 
by  a  broad  luminous  arch,  usually  of  a  bluish- 
white  colour,  which  remains  visible  for  several 
hours,  but  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motion.  It 
rises  and  falls,  extends  towards  the  east  and  to- 
wards the  west,  or  breaks  in  one  part,  then  in  ano- 
ther. From  this  arch,  rays  shoot  forth  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  one  after  another  towards  the 
zenith,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  so-called 
corona,  or  crown,  which  encircles  the  summit  of 
the  heavenly  canopy.  But  it  is  only  in  rare  in- 
stances that  a  perfect  crown  or  circle  appears.  The 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle  has  then  attained  its 
maximum  ;  and  from  this  time  the  lights  become 
faint  and  intermittent,  till  they  entirely  fade  from 
the  sky.  A  strong  tremulous  motion  from  end  to 
end  is  almost  always  observable  in  the  rays,  com- 
parable to  the  convolutions  of  a  snake,  or  the  flutter 
of  a  ribbon  agitated  by  the  wind.  They  have 
hence  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  merry  dancers" 
in  the  Shetlands,  while  viewed  with  awe  by  rude 
Indian  tribes  as  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  roam- 
ing through  the  land  of  souls. 

To  conceive  aright  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
display,  where  its  greatest  splendour  is  seen, 
the  effect  of  colour  must  be  remembered.  The 
arches  are  sometimes  grey,  gold  yellow,  white 
bounded  by  a  fringe  of  yellow,  or  nearly  black 
passing  into  violet  blue.  The  rays  are  steel  grey, 
yellowish  grey,  pea-green,  celandine  green,  gold 
yellow,  violet  blue,  rose  red,  and  blood  red.  When 
the  latter  colour  has  been  prominent,  rustic  sages 
have  shaped  the  crimson  beams  into  aerial  conflicts. 

"  Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  rightform  of  war." 

Maupertuis  describes  a  very  remarkable  aurora, 
seen  in  Lapland,  December  1 8th,  1786,  when  an 
I  extensive  region  of  the  heavens  was  tinged  with 
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such  a  lively  red  that  the  whole  constellation  of 
Orion  seemed  as  if  dipped  in  blood.  He  adds, 
that  he  observed  only  two  of  these  red  coloured 
lights  in  that  country,  where  they  are  exceedingly 
rare,  although  the  variety  of  tints  is  very  great. 
Hence  they  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  of  por- 
tentous oruen.  But  red  auroras  have  of  late  years 
been  seen  in  the  Shetlands,  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  England  from  the  north  to  the  south 
extremity.  One  of  a  fine  blood  colour  was  seen 
at  10  p.  m.,  October  24tb,  1847,  when,  such  was 
the  vigilance  of  our  metropolitan  firemen,  that  they 
set  out  in  various  directions  to  extinguish  the  ce- 
lestial blaze  !  A  crimson  aurora  was  seen  October 
18th,  1848,  when  Taurus  was  magnificently  red. 
The  intensity  of  the  light  varies  from  a  faint  radi- 
ance to  a  lustre  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  moon. 
Lowe,  of  Highfield  House,  remarks  :  "9  h.  36  m. 
— Could  read  the  words,  '  The  Times,  Friday, 
April  9th,  1858.'  "  An  aurora  affordedDr.Dalton 
sufficient  light  to  read  by  on  an  evening  in  the 
middle  of  October,  at  eight  o'clock.  Lowenhorn 
recognised  the  phenomenon  in  bright  sunshine. 

In  the  interval  between  September,  1838,  and 
April,  1839,  M.  Lottin,  an  officer  of  the  French 
navy,  and  member  of  a  scientific  mission  sent  to 
the  northern  seas,  observed  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  meteors  of  this  class.  They  were  most  fre- 
quent from  the  17th  of  November  to  the  25th  of 
January,  being  the  period  during  which  the  sun 
was  constantly  below  the  horizon.  During  this 
space  of  time,  sixty-four  auroras  were  visible,  be- 
sides many  which  a  clouded  sky  concealed  from 
the  eye,  but  the  presence  of  which  was  indicated 
by  the  disturbances  produced  upon  the  magnetic 
needle.  On  one  occasion,  while  on  the  north  coast 
of  Norway,  a  light  fog  appeared  between  four  and 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  became  coloured  on  its 
upper  edge,  being  fringed  with  the  light  of  the 
meteor  rising  behind  it.  The  border  at  length  took 
the  form  of  a  regular  arc,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  swelled  slowly  upwards,  Rays  streamed  from 
it,  sometimes  instantaneously,  sometimes  gradually, 
of  very  various  length,  but  all  converging  to  the 
same  point  of  the  heavens.  Now  they  quivered 
like  a  leaf  in  the  breeze :  anon  they  curved  like 
the  folds  of  a  serpent.  The  base  of  the  rays  was 
blood-red,  the  middle  pale  emerald,  and  the  re- 
mainderclearyellow.  Wavesol  differently  coloured 
light  also  occasionally  intermingled  with  the  rays. 
"  Let  it  then  be  imagined  that  all  these  vivid  rays 
of  light  issue  foith  with  splendour,  subject  to  con- 
tinual and  sudden  variations  in  their  length  and 
brightness :  that  these  beauti'ul  red  and  jjreen  tints 
colour  t.bein  at  intervals;  that  waves  of  light  undu- 
late over  them  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  vast  firma- 
ment presents  one  immense  and  magnificent  dome 
of  light,  reposing  on  the  snow-covered  base  supplied 
by  the  ground — which  itself  serves  as  a  dazzliim 
frame  for  a  sea  calm  and  black  as  a  pitchy  lake — 
and  some  idea,  though  an  imperfect  one;,  may  be 
obtained  of  the  splendid  spectacle  which  presents 
itself  to  him  who  witnesses  the  aurora  from  the 
Bay  of  Alten." 

Various  results  of  calculation  have  been  given 
as  to  the  elevation  of  auroral  phenomena.  Early 
observers  were  disposed  to  fix  the  seat  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere.  But  this  hypothesis  is 
clearly  untenable,  from  the  fact  of  the  earth's  di- 
urnal motion  having  no  effect  upon  the  apparent 
position  of  the  luminous  display;  arid  while  thus 
partaking  the  rotation  of  the  globe,  other  circum- 
stances intimate  its  purely  terrestrial  character. 
Heights  ringing  from  the  region  of  the  lower 
clouds  to  501)  miles  and  more  above  the  surface, 
have  been  estimated  for  different  exhibitions.  The 
wide  geographical  area  over  which  the  same  aurora 


has  occasionally  been  seen,  undoubtedly  involves 
a  very  considerable  altitude.  Thus,  one  example, 
that  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1839,  was  observed 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  by  M.  de  Saussure ;  at  Paris 
by  the  astronomers  of  the  Observatory  ;  at  Asti, 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  by  M.  Quetelet;  at  New- 
haven  in  Connecticut,  by  —  Herrick  ;  and  at  New 
Orleans  by  credible  witnesses.  The  remarkably 
fine  display  of  the  year  1716,  seen  by  Halley,and 
described  by  him  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions," was  observed  all  over  Europe,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Russia  on  the  east,  to  Ireland  on  the  west. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  equally  decisive 
at  times  in  favour  of  a  low  elevation.  A  brilliant 
aurora  was  seen  by  —  Farquh arson,  the  minister 
of  Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1829,  from  eight  to  half  past  eleven  in 
the  evening,  above  a  thick  bank  of  clouds,  which 
covered  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  the  northward  of 
his  residence,  and  which  never  rose  to  any  great 
altitude  above  the  horizon.  The  same  aurora  was 
seen  in  the  zenith,  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  by  — 
Paul,  another  minister,  at  Tullynessle,  only  two 
miles  north  of  Alford,  so  that  its  height  could  not 
have  exceeded  that  of  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis. 
Captain  Parry,  during  his  third  voyage,  observed 
an  aurora  even  between  the  hills  and  his  ship,  an- 
chored at  Port  Bowen. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Disobedience  to  the  gentle  monitions  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  is  the  store  way  to  fall  by  little 
and  little  ;  and,  finally  to  become  a  prey  to  our 
soul's  enemy. —  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  disobey  the 
gentle  monitions  of  the  spirit  of  Truth,  and  to  give 
way  to  reasoning  against  its  requirings,  even  in 
little  things;  how  frequently  do  we  see  those  who 
do  so,  fall  by  little  and  little,  and  become  a  prey  to 
their  soul's  enemy,  even  in  things  which  they  once 
thought  they  never  could  be  induced  to  do.  But 
those  who  are  faithful  in  a  little,  shall  be  made 
rulers  over  more.  What  can  all  the  world  do 
for  thee,  if  thou  couldst  gain  it,  by  following  its 
maxims  and  copying  its  fashions?  Surely,  it  could 
afford  thee  no  substantial  enjoyment.  He  who 
tasted  all  the  gratifications  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing  in  their  greatest  perfection,  and  who 
could  say,  "  whatever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept 
not  from  them ;  I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  any 
joy,"  was  obliged  to  confess  in  the  end,  that  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  there  is  no  profit  in 
them.  The  world  cannot  give  the  true  riches 
which  fade  not  away,  and  while  its  votaries  are 
equally  liable  to  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life,  they 
are,  through  their  disobedieuce,  debarred  partici- 
pating in  the  hope  and  consolations  which  are  in 
Christ,  and  the  comfort  and  support  which  he 
mercifully  affords  those  who  walk  agreeably  to  his 
commands.  "  In  the  world,"  says  He,  "  ye  shall 
have  trouble,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world." 

Be  watchful,  said  R.  B.  on  his  death  bed,  wheu 
addressing  his  son  and  daughter.  "Be  watchful, 
and  the  Lord  will  bless  you  ;  beware  of  the  world 
and  its  delusions,  it  often  promises  what  it  cannot 
impart;  I  have  nearly  passed  through  life,  and 
have  found  no  refuge  like  that  of  turning  in  to 
God,  and  placing  my  confidence  in  his  never  fail- 
ing arm  of  power."  If  the  love  and  fear  of  God 
had  their  proper  place  iu  the  mind,  and  we  kept 
constantly  in  view  our  entire  depeudence  upon 
him,  and  the  great  sinfulness  of  not  obeying  him 
in  all  things,  would  not  our  language  be,  wheu 
tempted  to  deviate,  even  in  small  matters,  how  can 
I  do  6o,  seeing  I  shall  thereby  offend  my  gracious 
Creator?  Should  we  go  on  disregarding  our  duty, 
how  can  we  expect  the  Almighty  will  hear  us  when 
we  cry  unto  him  in  adversity  ?  Having  chosen  our 


own  ways,  can  we  think  him  unjust  in  not  hearing 
us  ?  How  have  many  suffered  deep  anguish  of  mind 
on  a  death-bed,  and  had  bitterly  to  repent  their 
disobedience  to  his  manifested  will,  before  they 
could  feel  forgiveness  aud  peace  with  their  Maker, 
and  an  evidence  that  he  would  receive  them. 

Be  not  discouraged,  dear  young  friends,  you  who 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  cross  in 
your  dress  and  address,  and  have,  in  some  degree, 
yielded  obedience  thereto.  Regard  not  the  frowns 
or  the  scoffs  of  a  world  which  lies  in  wickedness, 
but  acknowledge  your  allegiance  to  your  dear  Re- 
deemer, by  a  firm  and  steady  compliance  with  his 
commands.  This  will  preserve  you  from  the  de- 
plorable effects  of  Satan's  transformations,  inspire 
you  with  holy  resolutions,  and  enable  you  to  main- 
tain them  all  in  godly  conversation  and  purity  of 
life  and  faith,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
by  a  blameless  demeanor.  Mimic  not  fashions, 
nor  cheat  yourselves  by  saying,  that  you  are  not 
old  enough  or  good  enough,  to  appear  in  that  sim- 
plicity which  Truth  requires,  for  thereby  you  will 
deprive  yourselves  of  the  good  which  the  Lord  has 
in  store  for  all  those  who  really  love  and  obey  him  ; 
and  instead  of  becoming  such  membersof  the  church 
militant,  as  he  designs  you  should  be,  weakness  and 
blindness  will  come  upon  you,  and  in  a  day  to  come, 
deep  sorrow  and  remorse.  A  consistent  walking  in 
conformity  with  the  testimonies  of  the  society  with 
which  you  make  profession,  will  dignify  and  ennoble 
you  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  value  uprightness 
and  sincerity.  Oh !  none  have  ever  had  to  repent 
an  early  sacrifice  of  their  wills  to  God,  or  thought 
that  they  have  too  fully  served  him ;  but  many, 
when  they  hj&ve  seriously  reflected  on,  and  come 
to  see  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  excellency  of 
a  life  of  righteousness,  have  lamented  that  they  had 
not  sooner  given  up  to  divine  impressions,  and  been 
more  fully  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  walk 
uprightly  before  him,  whose  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths  are  peace. — From 
Observations  on  Plainness. 
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Alligators. 

We  have  as  yet  seen  no  traces  of  alligators, 
though  in  the  Madalam  branch  they  are  said  to 
abound,  and  last  spring  I  saw  a  very  large  one ;  it 
was  a  disgusting-looking  object,  a  great  flat  slimy- 
looking  thing — a  tail  stuck  on  a  hogshead.  They 
are  not,  however,  dreaded,  as  they  can  obtain  a 
very  plentiful  supply  of  food  from  the  pigs  which 
constantly  swim  from  bank  to  hank.  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  unpleasant  to  have  to  steer  a  boat,  as 
the  man-devouring  reptile  strikes  his  victim  from 
the  stern  with  a  blow  of  his  tail.  This  happened 
to  an  unfortunate  Malay  iu  the  Siol  branch  of  the 
Sarawak,  who  was  pulling  up  that  river  with  his 
wife,  in  a  small  canoe.  The  death  of  this  man 
drew  attentiou  to  the  monster  alligator  I  have 
previously  referred  to,  and  —  Crookshauk  aud 
Sadam,  a  very  courageous  Malay,  went  down  to 
place  a  bait  on  the  bauks  of  the  Siol.  When 
this  was  done,  they  pulled  back,  —  Crookshank 
steering.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  their  enemy, 
so  that  Sadam  jumped  up,  and  flourishing  his  spear 
began  in  a  loud  voice  to  defy  the  alligator,  using 
very  insulting  terms.  Suddenly  he  dropped  his 
weapon,  aud  seizing  his  paddle,  began  pulling  away 
with  might  and  main,  for  the  animal  had  just  risen 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  not  twenty  yards  from 
the  boat.  Though  the  steersmau's  position  was  by 
uo  means  an  agreeable  one,  Crookshauk  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  change  of  couutenance  of 
his  companion,  who  excused  himself  by  saying,  it 
was  the  suddenness  of  his  challenge  being  accepted, 
that  made  him  pull  away  in  an  excited  manner. 
"  But  now,"  he  added,  rising  to  his  feet,  "  let  him 
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show  himself  again,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  run." 
Ee  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  the  alli- 
gator, which  was  accustomed  to  follow  boats,  again 
rose  to  the  surface.  There  was  no  more  boasting, 
mt  a  frantic  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  Siol  branch. 
The  alligator  took  the  bait,  but  got  rid  of  the  long 
rattan  fastened  to  it,  by  accidentally  or  purposely 
winding  it  round  a  tree,  then  breaking  it  off. 
However,  though  his  body  was  not  secured,  it  was 
nost  probable  he  died  from  the  lacerations  of  the 
itomach,  caused  by  his  endeavours  to  break  the 
■attan,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  his  being  seen  since, 
[t  was  up  the  Siol  branch  that  a  place  was  found 
where  the  body  of  one  of  his  victims  appeared  to 
aave  been  beaten,  to  break  the  bones,  previously 
o  swallowing.  The  Malays  say  the  alligators  do 
|t  by  repeated  blows  of  their  ponderous  head  ;  in 
act,  one  of  the  large  teeth  of  the  reptile  was  found 
napped  off  on  the  above  mentioned  spot.'  As  I 
^ave  told  the  story  of  Sadam's  alarm  at  the  sud- 
len  appearance  of  the  alligator,  I  ought,  in  justice 
o  him,  to  mention  an  occurrence  that  took  place 
ast  year.  He  and  his  brother  Dand,  were  wan- 
lering  near  Tanjong  Po,  a  rocky  point  near  the 
intrance  of  the  Sarawak  river,  when  they  came 
,o  a  cave ;  hearing  some  movement  inside,  they 
tntered,  and  saw  two  huge  alligators  at  the  further 
:nd.  Knowing  that  these  ferocious  reptiles  are 
lot  very  active,  except  on  soft  mud,  or  in  the  wa- 
er,  they  determined  to  attack  them.  They  were 
irmed  with  spears  and  swords,  and  entering  the 
save,  Sadam  approached  the  first  beast,  and  ac- 
tively springing  clear  to  avoid  its  rush,  drove  his 
spear  into  the  soft  side,  and  with  his  brother's  aid, 
ioon  severed  the  head  from  its  body.  Encouraged  by 
heir  success,  they  advanced  to  attack  the  second, 
ivhieh  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  escape  over  the 
)roken  rocks,  and  soon  succeeded  in  destroying  it. 

I  was  conversing  one  day  with  a  French  priest, 
who  had  resided  many  years  in  Siam,  and  he  told 
jne  he  had  seen  men  there,  catch  the  alligator  in 
the  following  manner  : — In  the  upper  Meman, 
where  the  river  is  broad  and  shallow,  but  with 
leep  pools  occasionally,  the  alligators  are  both  nu- 
uerous  and  fierce ;  yet  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
?ery  fond  of  eating  the  flesh,  pursue  them  with 
»reat  courage  and  skill.  Six  or  seven  men  proceed 
;o  a  pool  where  one  of  these  reptiles  is  supposed  to 
:urk,  and  with  long  poles  sound  every  portion  of 
t ;  if  an  animal  be  there,  he  is  soon  disturbed,  and 
Iriven  towards  the  shallower  part  of  the  river, 
jven  to  the  sand-banks,  where  expert  men  throw 
their  lassoes  round  hi3  feet  and  tail.  When  they 
phink  him  somewhat  exhausted,  a  bold  hunter, 
ipringing  on  the  alligator's  back,  places  his  hands 
bver  the  creature*s  eyes,  which  then  always  re- 
mains quiet.  A  noose  is  quickly  slipped  over  his 
head,  and  the  animal  hauled  ashore.  Alligators 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  jungle.  I  remember  hearing 
;he  late  —  Brereton  tell  the  following  story  :  He 
was  one  day  hunting  in  the  jungle  near  the  Saka- 
rang  fort,  when  his  dogs  <;ave  tongue.  He  followed 
up  quickly,  and  found  they  had  disturbed  a  female 
alligator  laying  her  eggs.  Directly  she  saw  him, 
ihe  gave  chase,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting away  from  her,  though  the  dogs  distracted  her 
attention.  Alligators  very  seldom  attack  boats, 
put  a  case  occurred  in  the  Sambas  river,  where  a 
man  was  dragged  out  of  a  large  prahu  from  among 
twenty  of  his  companions.  My  own  party  was 
never  in  danger  from  them  but  once,  when  a  large 
alligator  rose  within  three  feet  of  the  boat;  but 
before  he  could  do  any  thing,  I  had  put  a  rifle-ball 
into  his  side,  as  I  happened  at  that  moment  to  be 
looking  out  for  a  shot  at  them  on  the  mud  banks. 
— Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East.  By  Spen- 
cer St.  John,  F.  R.  G.  S.f  F.  E.  S. 


Curious  Manufacturing  Processes  at  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition. — There  is  one  portion  of  the  ex- 
hibition building  to  which  (says  the  London 
Times,)  we  should  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
general  visitors  who  may  be  in  search  of  an  hour's 
instructive  amusement.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
Process  Court,  on  the  south  ground  floor  of  the 
building,  between  the  Glass  Court  and  the  wall  of 
the  picture  galleries,  where  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses gone  through  in  various  branches  of  indus- 
trial and  art  manufacture  are  exhibited.  Here  is 
shown  almost  every  variety  of  sewing  machine, 
working  by  hand  labour  like  steam  engines,  liter- 
ally turning  out  yards  of  well-sewn  cloth  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  minutes.  Here  is  ivory 
turning,  lithographic  printing,  steel  and  copper- 
plate printing,  machines  for  making  sculpture,  for 
striking  dies  and  medals,  for  making  envelopes, 
printing  linen,  and  a  type-composing  machine, 
where  the  operator  sits  down  before  a  row  of  keys 
like  a  piano,  and  the  copy  being  before  him,  plays 
into  type  such  articles  as  are  now  before  the  rea- 
der. This  machine,  the  principle  of  which  is, 
however,  not  entirely  new,  is,  as  we  have  said,  like 
a  piano  in  front,  each  note  or  key  being  marked 
with  the  various  kinds  of  letters  or  numerals  used 
in  composing.  These  keys  communicate  by  wires 
with  the  corresponding  letters  in  reservoirs  above, 
so  that  when  a  key  note  is  depressed  a  type  slides 
from  the  reservoir  down  an  inclined  plane,  into 
the  receiving  line,  and  thence  by  means  of  a  small 
pusher,  put  in  motion  by  a  treadle  worked  by  the 
player's  foot,  it  is  pushed  forward  to  make  room 
for  the  succeeding  type.  The  machine  is  furnished 
with  as  many  reservoirs  and  keys  as  there  are  dis- 
tinct characters  in  a  fount  of  type,  so  that  any 
player  who  can  read  the  manuscript  and  the  let- 
ters on  the  keys,  can  set  up  words  and  sentences  as 
fast  as  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  admits. 
By  means  of  these  facilities  it  is  said  that  a  com- 
positor, after  a  short  time  of  practice,  is  able  to 
set  up  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand  letters  per 
hour,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  with  the 
rapid  habit  acquired  by  constant  use,  still  more 
might  not  be  done,  as  the  machine  itself  in  no  way 
sets  limits  as  to  speed.  Care  is  taken  that  in  its 
passage  from  the  reservoir  to  the  receiving  line,  the 
face  of  the  type  is  never  touched,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  only  a  certain 
description  of  type  is  generally  used,  to  arrange 
the  key-notes  in  such  a  manner  that  those  most 
required  shall  be  most  accessible  to  the  fingers 
of  the  player. 

A  Fool  and  a  Gazing-stoc/c. — She  was  much 
concerned  for  her  grand-children,  and  when  any  of 
them  came  to  see  her,  she  advised  them  to  prize 
their  precious  time,  saying,  "  I  was  once  young  as 
well  as  you,  or  others,  and  delighted  in  the  pleas- 
ures and  vanities  of  this  world.  But  the  Lord  in 
his  love  and  mercy  met  with  me,  yea,  he  laid  the 
axe  to  the  very  root  of  the  tree,  and  made  me 
willing  to  part  with  all  my  lovers,  my  pride  and 
vanities,  and  become  a  fool  and  a  gazing-stock  to 
the  world.  But  all  was  as  nothing  to  me  in  that 
day,  in  comparison  to  the  love  and  favour  of  God 
to  my  poor  soul,  that  had  long  wanted  peace  with 
the  Lord.  In  that  day  it  was  my  care  to  accom- 
pany myself  with  those  that  I  thought  walked 
vaohi  circumspectly,  and  dwelt  nearest  the  Lord  in 
their  spirits ;  and  not  to  look  out  at,  or  take  ex- 
ample by  those  that  were  for  most  liberty,  as  too 
many  now  do." — From  a  memorial  of  Susannah 
Garten.    Piety  Promoted. 

The  Christian  cannot  rejoice  but  through  suffer- 
ing, nor  abound  but  through  previous  abasement. 


The  Vampire  Bat. 

They  abound  from  Paraguay  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien ;  and  the  reports  of  early  travellers,  and 
the  figurative  language  of  poets,  so  long  discredited, 
are  found  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
world  has  .believed.  These  creatures  are  a  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  herdsman,  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  rear  cattle  with  any  success  or  profit,  from  the 
havoc  they  commit  among  his  calves.  I  have  often 
had  my  own  horses  and  'mules  bled  and  sucked  by 
these  sanguinary  phyllostomata;  morning  after 
morning  have  I  seen  beasts  of  burden,  once  strong, 
go  staggering  from  loss  of  blood,  drawn  during  the 
night  by  these  hideous  monsters.  In  almost  every 
instance  they  had  taken  the  life-current  from  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  when  they  had  finished 
their  murderous  work  the  stream  had  continued  to 
flow.  The  extremities,  however,  are  the  usual 
points  of  attack ;  and  the  ears  of  a  horse,  the  toes 
of  a  man,  and  the  comb  of  a  cock,  are  choice 
morceaux  for  the  display  of  the  vampire's  phlebo- 
tomizing propensities. 

The  exact  manner  by  which  this  bat  manages  to 
make  an  incision  has  long  been  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  dispute.  The  tongue,  which  is  capable 
of  considerable  extension,  is  furnished  at  its  ex- 
tremity with  a  number  of  papillae  which  appear  to 
be  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  organ  of  suction,  and 
their  lips  have  also  tubercles  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged. These  are  the  organs  by  which  it  is  cer- 
tain the  bat  draws  the  life-blood  from  man  and 
beast,  and  some  have  contended  that  the  rough 
tongue  is  the  instrument  employed  for  abrading  the 
skin,  so  as  to  enable  it  the  more  readily  to  draw  its 
sustenance  from  the  living  animal. 

Others  have  supposed  that  the  vampire  used  one 
of  its  long,  sharp  canine  teeth  to  make  the  incision, 
which  is  as  small  as  that  made  by  a  fine  needle. 
Wallace  says  that  he  was  twice  bitten, — once 
on  the  toe,  and  a  second  time  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  "  In  neither  case,"  writes  that  explorer, 
"  did  I  feel  anything,  but  awoke  after  the  opera- 
tion was  completed." 

The  wound  is  a  small  round  hole,  the  bleeding 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop.  It  can  hardly 
be  a  bite,  as  that  would  awake  the  sleeper;  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  is  either  a  succession 
of  gentle  scratches  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
teeth,  gradually  wearing  away  the  skin,  or  a  tritu- 
rating with  the  point  of  the  tongue  till  the  same 
effect  is  produced.  My  brother  was  frequently 
bitten  by  them ;  and  his  opinion  was  that  the  bat 
applied  one  of  its  long  canine  teeth  to  the  part,  and 
then  flew  round  and  round  on  that  as  a  centre,  till 
the  tooth,  acting  as  an  awl,  bored  a  small  hole, — 
the  wings  of  the  bat  serving  at  the  same  time  to 
fan  the  patient  into  a  deeper  slumber.  He  several 
times  awoke  while  the  bat  was  at  work,  and  though 
of  course,  the  creature  immediately  flew  away,  it 
was  his  impression  that  the  operation  was  conducted 
in  the  manner  above  described.  There  is  much  in 
their  dental  arrangement  to  make  this  seem  plau- 
sible,— though  Dr.  Gardener,  an  accurate  natural- 
ist and  observer,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  wounds 
its  victim  by  the  sharp,  hooked  nail  of  its  thumb. 
Some  of  these  bats  measure  two  feet  between  the 
tips  of  their  wings. — Sketches  in  Brazil. 


Preservation  through  watchfulness: — He  was 
very  watchful  lest  he  should  be  led  away  from  the 
grace  vouchsafed  to  him;  frequently  refraining 
from  conversation  apparently  innocent,  and  in 
which  he  delighted,  lest  at  any  unguarded  moment 
he  might  grieve  that  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  felt  to 
be  his  comfort  and  guide. — From  a  testimony  con- 
cerning Daniel  Wheeler. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Few  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  John 
Kendall,  England,  with  some  Brief  Remarks. 
Towards  the  close  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  our 
beloved  Friend,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  evidently  from  emotions  which  had 
long  been  secretly  at  work  within  him,  penned  the 
following: 

"  The  state  of  the  society  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  often  a  subject  of  my  serious  consideration. 
I  fear  for  many  among  us  that  they  are  verging 
towards  a  conformity  to  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  times,  out  of  which  our  forefathers  were 
led,  especially  as  to  speech  and  apparel.  I  ob- 
serve in  many  a  compliance  with  the  custom  of 
speaking  to  a  single  person  in  the  plural  number 
instead  of  the  singular;  and  of  changing  the  col- 
our and  fashion  of  the  clothes  as  the  times  require, 
so  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  by  their  outward  appearance  :  this  I 
fear  will  lead  to  a  conformity  in  other  customs 
which  are  not  suitable  to  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity for  which  we  were  distinguished  in  the  early 
times  of  our  society.  I  fear  likewise  for  some,  that 
they  will  grow  weary  of  that  way  of  worship  which 
has  been  adopted  by  us  of  allowing  a  great  part  of 
the  time  of  our  meetings  to  silence,  without  having 
any  one  appointed  to  speak  at  fixed  times  as  a  public 
preacher,  or  to  make  use  of  prayer  in  a  customary 
way.  When  in  our  religious  assemblies  we  are  at. 
times  deprived  of  ministerial  help,  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage in  it,  if  rightly  improved,  that  it  puts  us 
upon  enquiring  into  the  ground  of  our  religion ; 
what  experience  we  have  of  Divine  support,  sepa- 
rate from  all  secondary  means,  should  they  be 
withdrawn  from  us.  We  are  too  apt  to  depend  on 
the  help  we  have  been  used  to  receive  from  the 
labours  of  those  who  are  employed  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ ;  and  when  they  have  no  longer 
a  message  to  us,  the  time  we  spend  together  is  un- 
pleasant for  want  of  that  self-employment,  in  which 
wc  might  find,  through  the  gracious  assistance  of 
our  Divine  Instructor,  that  which  would  prevent 
all  tediousness,  and  bring  us  to  say,  let  not  man 
teach  us,  but  do  thou  teach  us."  1802.  "The 
state  of  our  society  is  often  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts.  When  I  perceive  a  declension  among 
us  in  many  places,  as  to  the  life  of  religion,  I  am 
led  to  fear  the  good  testimonies  we  have  had  to 
bear  should  be  made  light  of,  or  neglected,  and 
gradually  lost.  From  the  most  early  times  of  the 
society  we  were  distinguished  by  a  conduct  in  di- 
vers respects  different  from  our  neighbours ;  and 
our  dissent  was  not  from  a  view  of  singularity,  but 
from  an  apprehension  that  there  was  need  of  a 
further  reformation  than  had  taken  place  among 
the  various  professors  of  the  christian  name,  and 
that  many  customs  of  former  times  were  retained 
not  consistent  with  the  spirituality  of  that  holy  re- 
ligion, which  we  are  called  to  partake  of.  When 
it  was  found  we  could  not  prevail  to  introduce  bet- 
ter ways  than  had  been  adopted,  we  thought  it 
right  to  attend  to  our  own  conscientious  scruples ; 
aud  by  degrees  formed  a  society  of  religiously  dis- 
posed persons,  whose  principles  and  practices  were 
more  agreeable  to  christian  simplicity,  aud  the  na- 
ture of  true  religion."  1807.  And  in  his  address 
to  Loudon  Yearly  Meeting,  1811:  "I  take  this 
opportunity  of  advising  my  dear  Friends  to  avoid 
the  great  harm  which  comes  from  unsuitable  con- 
nections by  marriage  with  persons  of  different  per- 
suasions, both  in  a  religious  and  civil  capacity," 
and  on  a  similar  occasion,  1813:  "  As  that  which 
first  formed  us  to  be  a  people  was  love,  so  it  will 
be  the  support  of  the  society,  when  all  other  sup- 
ports fail  and  come  to  an  end."  Thus  was  our 
dear  departed  Friend  concerned,  and  I  have  no 


doubt  many  feel  unity,  full  unity  with  every  sen- 
tence. 

Oh!  then,  may  we  be  enabled  so  to  conduct  and 
demean  ourselves  in  this  day  of  too  much  indiffer- 
ence, that  we  may  be  accounted  worthy  in  some 
small  degree  to  maintain  the  true  order  and  the 
ancient  decorum  of  our  first  and  valued  Friends. 
There  has  of  late  years  been  in  most  of  the 
denominations  of  religious  professors,  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  new  birth,  aud  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  aris- 
ing from  exciting  and  creaturely  feelings,  or  rather 
passions  of  the  senses  wrought  up  to  a  high 
pitch,  by  much  creaturely  activity;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  too  many  of  our  younger  Friends  have 
been  a  little  tinctured  with  it;  for  a  very  calm, 
serene,  cool,  and  quiet  state  of  mind  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  hear  the  "  still,  small  voice"  within  ;  and 
then  after  we  become  acquainted  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  so  as  rightly  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others,  to  be  so  subdued  from  all  self-will, 
from  earthly  and  carnal  affections  and  lusts,  and 
to  have  our  hearts  and  minds  renewed  and  Christ  so 
formed  within  us,  that  we  may  be  enabled  truly  to 
say  with  the  great  apostle,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me,"  is  something  infinitely  beyond 
what  has  been  for  years  going  on  at  protracted  or 
revival  meetings.  The  anointing,  as  it  was  received 
even  under  the  old  covenant,  evidently  made  the 
recipients  grave,  righteous,  and  distinguished  char 
acters,  and  well  it  might,  for  the  anointing  was 
from  and  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  upon  or  within 
them.  And  the  new  covenant  in  these  respects 
is  in  no  wise  lessened,  but  as  our  Saviour  said, 
"  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  so  we  now 
see  many  of  these  very  characters  in  deadly 
hostility  to  each  other ;  instead  of  meekness,  long 
sufferings,  forbearing  and  forgiving,  it  is  alas !  the 
very  reverse. 

Many  of  our  early  Friends  whilst  they  were 
clearly  given  to  foresee  much  that  has  occurred, 
have  also  declared  of  a  very  glorious  time  that 
should  follow,  so  that  I  was  made  willing  to  en- 
courage my  Friends  who  may  feel  a  little  as  one 
formerly,  who  said,  "  By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise, 
for  he  is  small!"  to  remember  that  it  is  not  by 
"  might  or  strength,  (human,)  but  by  my  spirit  saith 
the  Lord."  And  not  a  few  have  testified  that 
every  attempt  at  innovations  in  our  Society  should 
be  frustrated  by  an  All-wise  and  overruling  Power. 
Oh !  then,  may  none  be  too  much  cast  down,  for 
the  Lord  will  not  forsake  them ;  his  power  and  grace 
is  the  same  as  ever,  and  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
righteousness  must  finally  prevail.  S.  C. 

East  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
29th  of  Sixth  month.  1862. 


From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Jelly-Fishes. 

As  this  afternoon  was  delightfully  calm  and 
warm — the  very  model  of  an  autumnal  day — I 
took  my  muslin  ring-net  and  walked  down  to  the 
rocks  at  the  raargiu  of  the  quiet  sea.  Nor  was  I 
disappointed  ;  for  the  still  water,  scarcely  disturbed 
by  an  undulation,  and  clear  as  crystal,  was  alive 
with  those  brilliant  little  globes  of  animated  jelly, 
the  Ciliograde  and  Naked-eyed  Medusas,  appar- 
ently little  more  substantial  than  the  clear  water 
itself.  Multitudes  of  them  were  floating  on  the 
sui.ace,  and  others  were  discerned  by  the  prac- 
tised eye,  at  various  depths,  shooting  hither  and 
tl<ither,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  now  hang- 
ing lightly  on  their  oars,  and  now,  as  if  to  make 
up  for  sloth,  darting  along  obliquely  with  quickly- 
repeated  vigorous  strokes,  or  rolling  and  revolving 
along,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  humble  happi- 
ness. 
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After  gazing  awhile  with  admiration  at  the  un-  nib 
disturbed  jollity  of  the  hosts,  I  made  a  dip  with  my 
net,  the  interior  of  which,  on  lifting  it  from  the  by d° 
water,  was  lined  with  sparkling  balls  of  translucent 
jelly.  They  were  far  too  numerous  to  allow  me 
to  transfer  them  all  to  captivity ;  they  would  soon 
have  choked  up  and  destroyed  one  another;  I 
therefore  selected  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
shaking  an  example  or  two  of  each  kind  into  my 
glass  jar  of  sea-water,  where  they  immediately 
began  to  frolic  and  revel  as  if  still  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  unrestricted  liberty.    And  here  they  are, 

Among  these  bright  and  agile  beings  which  art 
shooting  their  wayward  traverses  across  eacb 
other,  and  intertwining  their  long  thread-like  ten 
tacles,  we  will  select  one  or  two  for  examination, 
as  samples  of  their  kindred.  And  first  let  me 
isolate  this  active  little  Beroe,  (Cydippe  pomifor 
mis,)  which  I  dip  out  with  a  tea-spoon  and  trans 
fer  to  this  other  glass  jar,  that  we  may  watch  its 
form  and  movements  unaffected  by  the  presence 
of  its  companions. 

We  sec,  then,  a  little  ball,  almost  perfectly 
globular,  except  that  a  tiny  wart  marks  one  pole, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  and  apparently  turned 
out  of  pure  glass,  or  ice,  or  jelly — according  to  emu 
your  fancy — perfect  transparency  and  colourless 
ness  being  its  characteristics,  so  much  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  catch  sight  of  the  little  creature, 
except  we  allow  the  light  to  fall  on  the  jar  in  a 
particular  direction.  From  two  opposite  sides  ol 
the  globe  proceed  two  threads  of  great  length  and 
extreme  tenuity,  which  display  the  most  lively  and 
varied  movements. 

These  filaments  shall  occupy  us  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. We  trace  them  to  their  origin,  and  find 
that  they  proceed  each  from  the  interior  of  a 
lengthened  chamber,  on  each  of  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  animal.  Suddenly,  on  the  slightest  touch 
of  some  foreign  object,  one  of  the  threads  is  con 
tracted  to  a  point  and  concealed  within  its  cham< 
ber,  but  is  presently  darted  forth  again.  When 
the  lovely  globe  chooses  to  remain  still,  the  threads 
hang  downward,  gradually  lengthening  more  and 
more,  till  their  extremities  lie  along  the  bottom  of 
the  jar,  extended  to  a  length  of  six  inches  from 
the  chamber.  Then  we  see  that  this  delicate 
thread  is  not  simple,  but  is  furnished  along  one 
side,  throughout  its  length,  at  regular  distances, 
with  a  row  of  secondary  filaments,  which  project  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  thread. 

These  secondary  filaments  constitute  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  charm  which  invests  this  bril 
liant  little  creature.  They  are  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber on  each  thread,  and  some  of  them  are  half  an 
iuch  long,  when  fully  extended,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  we  see  them  thus  straightened;  for  they  are 
ever  assuming  the  most  elegant  spiral  coils,  which 
open  and  close,  extend  and  contract,  with  an  ever- 
changing  vivacity.  The  animal  has  a  very  perfect 
control  over  the  threads,  as  well  as  over  the  se- 
condary filaments  in  their  individuality.  One,  or 
both,  are  frequently  projected  from  their  chambers 
to  their  full  extent  by  one  impulse  ;  sometimes  the 
extension  is  arrested  at  any  stage,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  or  the  thread  is  partially  or  entirely 
retracted.  Sometimes  the  secondary  filaments  are 
coiled  up  into  minute  balls  scarcely  perceptible,  or 
only  so  as  to  give  to  the  main  thread  the  appear- 
ance of  small  beads  remotely  strung  on  a  fine 
hair ;  then  a  few  uncoil  and  spread  divergently ; 
contract  again,  and  again  unfold  ;  or  many,  or  all, 
interchange  these  actions  together,  with  beautiful 
regularity  and  rhythmical  uniformity,  repeating 
the  alternation  for  many  times  in  rapid  succession. 

The  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  forms  assumed 
by  these  elegant  organs  beguile  us  to  watch  them 
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vith  unwearied  interest,  and  we  wonder  what  is  and  the  stimulus  of  light,  without  the  power  of 
(!  heir  function.    For,  with  all  our  watching,  this  is  forming  any  visual  image  of  external  objects.  You 
)Y  no  means  clear.    They  are  certainly  not  organs  will  not  gain  much  information  about  their  func- 
tif  motion.    At  times  it  seems  as  if  they  were  ca-  tion  from  microscopic  examination  ;  for  all  you  can 


S)les  intended  to  moor  the  animal,  while  it  floats  at 
i  given  depth ;  or  we  see  them  with  their  extrenii- 
ies  spread  upon  the  bottom,  to  which  they  appear 
have  a  power  of  adhering,  thus  forming  fixed 
)oints,  from  which  the  little  globe  rises  and  falls 
it  pleasure,  shortening  or  lengthening  its  delicate 
ind  novel  cables,  maintaining  all  the  while  its 
rect  position. 
When  the  Cydippe  swims,  however,  which  it 
Hoes  with  great  energy,  the  threads  seem  unem- 
ployed, streaming  loosely  behind,  and  evidently 
iaking  no  part  in  the  progression,  though  still 
Bidding  beauty  and  grace  to  the  tout  ensemble. 
•Che  organs  by  which  the  sprightly  motions  of  the 
whole  animal  are  effected  are  of  quite  another 
ssharacter,  and  shall  now  engage  our  attention. 

You  have  doubtless  observed,  while  gazing  on 
;he  auimal,  a  peculiar  glittering  appearance  along 
y  ts  sides,  mingled  in  certain  lights  with  brilliant 
ainbow-reflections.    Now  let  us  take  an  opportu- 
nity, when  it  approaches  the  side  of  the  glass,  to 
o examine  this  appearance  with  a  lens.    The  globe, 
»jrou  see,  is  marked  by  longitudinal  bands,  eight  in 
taumber,  set  at  equal  distances,  and  ranging  like 
ueridians,  except  that  they  do  not  quite  reach  to 
jither  pole.    These  bands  are  the  seats  of  the 
ffnotile  organs,  which  are  highly  curious,  and  in 
Some  sort  peculiar. 

Each  band  is  of  considerable  width  in  the  mid- 
lie,  but  becomes  narrower  towards  the  extremities, 
[fc  carries  a  number — usually  from  twenty  to  thirty 
— of  flat  thin  membranous  fins,  set  at  regular  dis- 
tances, one  above  the  other,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  single  horizontal  rows  of  cilia,  aggluti- 
nated together  into  fiat  plates.  Each  plate  has  a 
rapid  movement  up  and  down,  from  the  line  of  its 
nsertion  into  the  band,  as  from  a  hinge,  and  thus 
striking  the  water  downwards,  like  a  paddle.  The 
whole  band  may  be  likened  to  the  paddle-wheel  of 
steamer,  except  that  the  paddles  are  set  in  a 
fixed  line  of  curvature  instead  of  a  revolving  circle. 
The  effect,  however,  is  exactly  the  same :  that  of 
Daddling  the  beautiful  little  globe  vigorously  through 
;he  water.  The  prismatic  colours  are  produced  by 
;he  play  of  light  on  their  glittering  surfaces,  which 
ire  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  at 
jhanging  angles. 

We  rarely  see  these  rows  of  paddle-fins  wholly 
at  rest,  but  occasionally  one  or  two  bands  will  be 
alone  in  a  state  of  vibration  ;  or  one  or  more  will 
suspend  their  action  while  the  rest  are  paddling. 
Sometimes  in  a  band  that  is  at  rest,  a  minute  and 
momentary  wave  will  be  seen  to  run  rapidly  along 
its  length.  All  these  circumstances  show  that  the 
iliary  motion  is  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the 
animal's  will,  not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but  in 
3very  part.  ****** 
Look  at  the  pretty  little  Medusa  in  his  new 
abode,  at  once  recovering  all  his  jelly-hood  as  he 
feels  the  water  laving  him,  and  dashing  about  his 
new  domain  with  a  vigour  which  makes  up  for 
lost  time. 

It  is  a  tall  bell  of  glass,  a  little  contracted  at 
the  mouth — its  outline  forming  an  ellipse,  from 
which  about  a  third  has  been  cut  off.  The  margin 
of  this  bell  carries  four  tiny  knobs,  set  at  equal 
distances,  and  thus  quartering  the  periphery  ;  and 
these  are  the  more  conspicuous  because  each  one 
ia  marked  with  a  bright-orange  coloured  speck. 
Physiologists  are  pretty  well  agreed  to  consider 
such  specks  as  these,  on  the  margins  of  the  smaller 
Medusce,  as  eyes — rudimentary  organs  of  vision, 
capable,  probably,  of  appreciating  the  presence 


discern  is  an  aggregation  of  coloured  specks,  (^pig- 
ment-granules,) in  the  midst  of  the  common  jelly. 

The  knobs,  however,  are  connected  with  other 
organs  ;  for  from  each  of  them  depends  a  highly 
sensitive  and  very  contractile  tentacle.  Sometimes 
one,  or  more,  or  all,  of  these  organs  hang  down  in 
the  water  motionless,  lengthening  more  and  more, 
especially  when  the  bell  is  still,  until  they  reach  a 
length  some  twelve  or  fifteen  times  that  of  the  bell, 
otumbrella.  Then  suddenly  one  will  be  contracted, 
and,  as  it  were,  shrivelled,  to  mere  fragments  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  then  lengthened  again 
to  an  inch  or  two  ;  then  shortened  again.  Now 
the  little  bell  resumes  its  energetic  pumping,  and 
shoots  round  and  round  in  an  oblique  direction, 
the  summit  always  going  foremost,  and  the  tenta 
cles  streaming  behind  in  long  trailing  lines.  Now 
it  is  again  arrested ;  the  bell  turns  over  on  one 
side  and  remains  motionless,  and  the  tentacles,  as 
"  fine  as  silk-worms'  threads,"  float  loosely  in  the 
water,  become  mutually  inter-tangled,  instantly 
free  themselves,  pucker  and  shrivel  up,  slowly 
lengthen,  and  hang  motionless  again,  or,  as  the 
bell  allows  itself  to  sink  slowly,  are  thrown  into 
the  most  elegant  curves  and  arches. 

Though  these  tentacles  look  at  first  like  simple 
threads  of  extreme  tenuity,  yet  when  viewed  closely 
they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  succession  of 
minute  knobs  separated  by  intervals — like  white 
beads  strung  on  a  thread ;  the  beads  being  more 
remote  from  each  other  in  proportion  as  the  tenta- 
cle is  lengthened. 

This  structure  is  worthy  of  a  more  minute  in- 
vestigation. We  will,  therefore,  confine  our  little 
Sarsia  in  this  narrow  glass  trough,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  allow  its  whole  form  to  be  im- 


mersed, though  somewhat  flattened ;  which  is  an 
advantage,  as  its  movements  are  thereby  impeded. 
Now,  with  a  power  of  300  diameters  you  see  that 
each  of  the  knobs  of  the  tentacle  is  a  thickening 
or  swelling  of  the  common  gelatinous  flesh,  in 
which  are  imbedded  a  score  or  two  of  tiny  oval 
vesicles,  without  any  very  obvious  arrangement ; 
but  for  the  most  part  so  placed  that  the  more 
pointed  end  of  each  is  directed  toward  the  circum- 
ference of  the  thickening.  The  intermediate  slen- 
der portions  of  the  tentacle — the  thread  on  which 
the  beads  are  strung — is  quite  destitute  of  these 
vesicles. 

These  little  bodies  are  called  cnidce,  and,  in  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  animals,  and  also  in  that  of 
Zoophytes,  they  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  creature. 

Each  one  of  these  tiny  vesicles  carries  a  barbed 
and  poisoned  arrow,  which  can  be  shot  forth  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  animal  with  great  force,  and  to 
an  amazing  length — that  hundreds  are  usually 
shot  together — and  that  this  is  the  provision  which 
the  All-wise  God  has  given  to  these  apparently 
helpless  animals  for  securing  and  subduing  their 
prey. 

There  is.  however,  another  organ  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  our  little  Sirsia,  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  spoken.  As  the  whole  animal  has  the  most 
absolute  transparency,  we  see  that  the  roof  of  the 
bell  is  much  thicker  than  the  sides,  and  that  it 
gradually  thins  off  to  the  edge  The  interior  sur- 
face is  called  the  sub-umbrella,  and  it  carries 
witbiu  its  substance  four  slender  tubes,  which,  ra- 
diating from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  proceed  to  the 
margin,  where  they  communicate  with  another 
similar  canal  which  runs  round  the  circumference, 
sending  off  branches  into  the  tentacles.    This  is 


the  circulatory  system ;  and  you  may  see,  with  the 
magnifying  power  which  you  are  at  present  using, 
that  a  clear  fluid  is  moving  rapidly  within  all 
these  canals,  carrying  minute  granules  •,  not  with 
an  even  forward  current,  but  with  an  irregular 
jerking  vacillating  movement,  as  if  several  con- 
flicting eddies  were  in  the  stream.  Yet  we  discern 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  granules  are  moved  for- 
ward ;  passing  from  the  centre  of  radiation  towards 
the  margin,  when  we  see  them  slip  into  the  margi- 
nal canal  from  the  several  mouths  of  the  radiating 
canals. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  rudimentary  blood- 
system.  There  is  here  no  heart  with  its  pulsa- 
tions, no  proper  arteries  or  veins,  no  lungs  for  oxy- 
genation ;  but  the  products  of  digestion  are  them- 
selves thus  circulated  through  the  system.  And 
this  brings  me  back  to  the  central  point,  whence 
you  see  depending  the  curious  organ  I  spoke  of. 
A  long  cylinder  of  highly  moveable  and  evidently 
sensitive  flesh  hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
roof  exactly  like  the  clapper  of  a  bell ;  and  as  if 
to  add  to  the  resemblance,  this  same  clapper  is 
suspended  by  a  narrow  cord,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  knob. 

Sometimes  this  whole  organ  is  allowed  to  hang 
about  as  low  as  the  edge  of  the  bell ;  then  it  gradu- 
ally lengthens  to  twice,  thrice,  nay  to  five  times 
that  length ;  the  tongue  lolling  out  of  the  mouth 
to  a  most  uncouth  distance,  and  even  the  suspend- 
ing cord  (as  I  presume  to  term  the  attenuated 
basal  portion)  reaching  far  beyond  the  margin ; 
then,  on  a  sudden,  like  the  tentacles,  the  tongue 
is  contracted,  thrown  into  wrinkles,  curled  into 
curves,  and  the  whole  is  sheltered  within  the  con- 
cavity ;  presently,  however,  to  loll  out  again. 

This  proboscis-like  organ  is  called  the  peduncle, 
and  its  office  is  that  of  a  stomach,  of  which  the 
knob  at  the  end  is  the  mouth,  having  a  terminal 
orifice  with  four  minute  lips.  The  flexible  substance 
and  rapid  motions  of  this  peduncle  are  suited  to 
enable  it  to  seize  small  passing  animals  that  con- 
stitute its  prey;  and  I  have  seen  the  Sarsia  in  con- 
finement seize  with  the  mouth,  and  swallow,  a 
newly-hatched  fish,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of 
the  latter.  For  hours  afterwards,  the  little  green- 
eyed  fry  was  visible,  the  engulfment  being  a  very 
slow  process;  but  the  medusa  never  let  go  its  hold; 
and  gradually  the  tiny  fish  was  sucked  into  the  in- 
terior; and  passed  up  the  cavity  of  the  peduncle, 
becoming  more  and  more  cloudy  and  indistinct  as 
digestion  in  the  stomach  dissolved  its  tissues. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  food  is  by-and-by 
discharged  from  the  mouth,  the  fluids  which  have 
been  extracted  from  it  being  on  the  other  hand 
carried  up  through  the  base  of  the  peduncle,  and 
distributed  along  the  four  radiating  vessels,  convey- 
ing nutrition,  supply  of  waste,  and  growth  to  all 
parts  of  the  system. 


The  Young  in  Years. — "  Oh,  how  the  love  of 
God  has  flowed  in  my  heart  towards  some  young 
in  years,  compared  with  myself,  and  the  breathing 
of  my  soul  has  been  for  them,  that  they  may  keep 
in  the  simplicity,  not  suffering  the  example  of  oth- 
ers to  cause  them  to  stumble  at  the  cross  of  Christ, 
for  a  dreadful  day  will  come  upon  all  the  careless, 
and  those  who  in  their  conduct  deny  him  before 
men."  At  another  time  he  remarked,  "  I  have 
had  a  testimony  to  bear  against  little  things,  (as 
many  call  them,)  I  have  been  faithful  thereto,  and 
I  feel  peace,  substantial  peace." — Joseph  Dela- 
plain.  1799. 

What  danger  there  is  in  indulging  a  too  earnest 
desire  of  standing  well  with  the  world,  or  in  cher- 
ishing a  too  anxious  regard  for  its  good  opinion. 
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THE  CROWDED  STREET. 


BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Let  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 
Filled  with  an  ever  shifting  train, 

Aniid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 

The  murmuring  walks  like  Autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come  I 
The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face — 

Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 
Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass  to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest — 
To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread — 

To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair, 

Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 

With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth !  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye! 

Go'st  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 
Or  early  in  the  task  to  die  ? 

Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow  ! 

Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare? 
Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  the}'  now, 

Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air  ? 

Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  tread 
The  dance  till  daylight  gleam  again? 

Who  sorrow  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ? 
Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  pain? 

Some,  famine-struck,  shall  think  how  long 
The  cold,  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  light; 

And  some,  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng, 
Shali  hide  in  dens  of  shame  to-night. 

Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 
They  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not. 

There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all 
In  his  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life  that  seem 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend, 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end. 


The  great  work  of  live  Ministry. — This  is  the 
great  fundamental,  "  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all,"  and  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry  is  to  show  men  where  this  light  is,  and  to 
turn  men  from  the  darkness,  wherein  is  the  power 
of  Satan,  unto  this  light,  wherein  is  the  power  of 
God.  And  he  that  comes  into  this  light,  and  into 
this  power,  i9  owned  in  the  light  and  in  the  power, 
wherein  is  the  life  of  all  the  saints,  and  the  true 
fellowship  both  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
one  with  another.  And  the  true  trial  of  spirits  is 
not  by  an  assent  to  doctrines  (which  the  hypocrite 
may  assent  to  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  true  believer 
may  startle  at  on  the  other  hand  ;)  but  by  feelin<* 
of  them  in  the  inward  virtue  of  the  light,  in  the 
Spirit,  and  in  the  power.  This  was  the  apostle's 
way  of  trial,  "  I  will  know,  not  the  speech  of  them 
which  are  puffed  up,  but  the  power ;  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power."  A 
man  may  speak  high  words  concerning  the  king- 
dom, and  get  all  the  doctrines  about  it,  and  yet  be 
a  stranger  to  it,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  power ; 
and  another  may  want  divers  doctrines  concerning 
it  (perhaps  some  of  those  which  men  call  funda- 
mentals,) and  yet  be  a  citizen  of  it,  and  in  the 
power. — Isaac  JPenington. 


[As  many  of  our  subscribers  are  interested  in 
knowing  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Bill  recently 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
approved  by  the  President  we  give  the  following 
as  the  best  synopsis  of  it  which  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  from  the  portions  published  in  different 
periodicals. 

It  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Provide  Internal 
Revenue  to  Support  the  Government,  and  pay  in- 
terest on  the  Public  Debt."] 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  depart- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue  is  created ;  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  preside  over  it,  whose 
salary  is  to  be  $4,000  per  aunum.  The  President 
is  also  empowered  to  create  convenient  collection 
districts  in  the  several  States,  but  no  State  (except 
California,)  shall  be  divided  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  districts  than  it  has  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. The  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  sen- 
ate, is  to  appoint  a  collector  and  assessor  for  each 
district.  The  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  assess  the 
value  of  property  liable  to  be  taxed  under  this 
bill;  of  the  former,  to  collect  the  assessment.  The 
assessor  is  entitled  to  a  compensation  of  three  dol- 
lars per  day  while  preparing  for  his  duties,  and 
five  dollars  per  day  while  actually  engaged  in  his 
duties,  together  with  one  dollar  for  every  hundred 
names  contained  in  the  tax  list  within  his  district. 
The  collector  is  allowed,  as  compensation  in  full 
for  himself  and  such  deputies  as  he  may  appoint, 
four  per  cent,  on  all  sums  collected  up  to  $100,- 
000;  above  that  amount,  one  per  cent,  on  all  sums 
collected,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  his  com' 
pensation  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
The  district  assessors  and  collectors  are  authorized 
to  appoint  deputies ;  for  the  conduct  of  the  deputy 
collectors  the  district  collector  is  responsible.  The 
deputy  collector  is  paid  by  his  principal,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  assistant  assessors  are  allowed  three 
dollars  per  day  for  each  day  engaged  in  their  duty, 
and  one  dollar  for  each  hundred  names  on  their 
tax  list,  the  same  as  the  district  assessor.  The 
collectors  and  assessors  may  sub-divide  their  dis- 
tricts. 

On  or  after  the  first  of  Eighth  month  next,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  persons  liable  to  be  taxed  (except 
on  incomes)  to  furnish  to  the  assessors  an  account 
of  the  same,  and  the  assessor  is  directed  to  make 
an  examination  within  his  district  of  the  persous 
and  property  liable  to  taxation.  For  this  purpose 
he  is  empowered  to  make  such  examination  as  may 
be  needed.  The  bill  goes  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  Eighth  month  ;  but  the  income  tax  is  for 
the  year  ending  with  Twelfth  month  next,  and  is 
collectable  on  and  after  the  first  of  Fifth  mouth 
next,  and  each  year  thereafter  up  to  1866.  The 
duty  on  liquor  is  imposed  on  all  manufactured  after 
the  first  of  Seventh  month.  The  assessors  are  di- 
rected to  make  out  lists  of  the  property  assessed, 
to  notify  owners  of  the  same,  and  to  advertise 
where  such  lists  may  be  seen.  The  di-trict  assess- 
or will  hear  any  person  who  feels  aggrieved  by  his 
assessments,  and  his  decision  on  such  complaints 
will  be  final ;  but  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  such  relief 
as  he  may  be  disposed  to  grant,  and  he  may  re- 
fund the  whole  or  part  of  the  money  unjustly  paid. 

On  and  after  the  first  day  of  Eighth  month  next, 
all  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  liable  to  duty 
under  this  act,  are  required  : 

''Before  commencing,  or,  if  already  commenced, 
before  continuing  any  such  manufacture,  for  which 
he,  she,  or  they  may  be  liable  to  be  assessed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  which  shall  not  be 
differently  provided  for  elsewhere,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  when  this  act  shall  take  effect, 
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he,  she,  or  they  shall  furnish  to  the  assistant  as 
sessor  a  statement,  subscribed  and  sworn  to,  or  af 
firmed,  setting  forth  the  place  where  the  manufac 
ture  is  to  be  carried  on,  name  of  the  manufacturet 
article,  the  proposed  market  for  the  same,  whethe 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  generally  the  kind  ant 
quality  manufactured  or  proposed  to  be  manufac 
tured. 

"  He  shall  within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  o 
each  and  every  month,  after  the  day  on  which  th( 
act  takes  effect,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  o! 
or  before  a  day  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  o 
Internal  Revenue,  make  return  of  the  product: 
and  sales  or  delivery  of  such  manufacture  in  forn 
and  detail  as  may  be  required,  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

"All  such  returns,  statements,  descriptions,  me 
moranda,  oaths,  and  affirmations,  shall  be  in  form 
scope,  and  detail  as  may  be  prescribed  from  timt 
to  time,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.' 

An  income  tax  of  three  per  cent,  is  levied  on  al 
incomes  in  excess  of  $600.  On  all  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000,  five  per  cent,  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment. On  all  incomes  in  excess  of  $600  received 
from  property  in  the  United  States  by  persons  re- 
siding out  of  the  Uuited  States  and  not  in  its  ser 
vice,  five  per  cent,  is  imposed.  On  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000  per  annum,  a  tax  of  7 2  per  cent 
is  laid.  Several  distinctions  are  made,  however 
For  instance,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  a  duty  ol 
three  per  cent,  is  collected  on  all  railroad  dividends 
In  estimating  one's  gains,  the  income  derived  from 
interest  on  railroad  bonds  or  shares  is  excluded ; 
and  on  like  principle,  incomes  derived  from  the 
following  sources  are  not  estimated  :  From  adver 
tisements,  dividends  on  stock,  dividends  on  capital 
or  deposits  in  any  bank,  trust  company,  savings  bank 
insurance,  gas,  railroad,  bridge,  express,  ferry-boat 
and  steamboat  company,  and  from  the  manufacture 
of  any  article  upon  which  a  stamp  or  ad  valorem 
duty  is  laid.  Incomes  derived  from  interest  on 
securities  of  the  United  States  are  taxed  but  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  from  all  incomes  may  be 
deducted  the  amount  paid  for  State  and  local  taxos 
The  income  tax  is  laid  upon  all  incomes  for  the 
year  ending  Twelfth  month  next,  and  is  collectable 
on  the  first  of  Seventh  month,  1863,  and  each  year 
thereafter  up  to  1866,  when  the  time  expires  as 
regards  the  income  tax,  if  the  same  be  not  re- 
newed. 

The  tax  on  spirits  commences  on  the  1st  of  Sev 
enth  month. 

The  tax  on  manufactured  articles,  dividends, 
stamps,  etc.,  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month. 

The  tax  on  incomes  is  due  on  the  1st  of  Sevent 
month,  1863. 

Manufacturers  are  required  to  pay  the  duty  at 
the  time  the  goods  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
premises.  Whether  selling  for  cash  or  on  time, 
this,  of  course  holds,  good.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
selling  goods  on  time,  there  will  be  the  further  ad- 
ditional risk  of  losing  three  per  ceut.  of  good  and 
lawful  money  paid  to  the  government.  Returns 
are  required  to  be  made  monthly  or  quarterly,  or 
at  such  times  as  the  Commissioners  may  deter 
mine. 

Ore  per  cent,  tax  is  laid  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
insurance  companies  for  premiums.  This  clause 
goes  into  effect  on  the  18th  of  Tenth  month.  Mu- 
tual insurance  companies,  whose  busiuess  is  confined 
to  insuring  the  property  of  its  members,  and  who 
are  to  make  no  dividends,  or  have  or  to  have  no 
profits,  are  excluded. 

On  passports  issued  after  the  1st  of  Seventh  t1 
month  a  duty  of  $3  is  levied,  to  be  paid  when  ap-  ' 
plication  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  said 
passport. 
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On  and  after  the  date  when  this  act  shall  take 
feet,  the  tax  on  each  head  of  cattle  slaughtered 
>r  sale  is  chargeable. 

The  tax  on  auction  sales  is  imposed  on  sales 
ade  on  and  after  the  1st  of  Eighth  month. 

No  person  subject  to  pay  license  can  continue 
is  business  legally  without  license  after  the  1st  of 
ighth  month.  License  is  to  be  granted  to  any 
sident  of  the  United  States,  but  nothing  in  this 
3t  interferes  with  the  license  laws  now  in  force, 
with  any  license  law  that  may  hereafter  be 

ssed. 

In  the  States  where  the  law  cannot  be  enforced 

present,  five  per  cent,  will  be  imposed  as  interest 
bon  the  amount  collectable  under  the  law. 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  violating  or  at- 
mpting  to  violate  the  law,  and  summary  powers 
•e  given  for  disposing  of  the  property  of  delin- 
iient  tax-payers.  Five  per  cent,  additional  is 
Jded  in  most  cases  for  the  retention  of  the  amount 

the  tax  after  it  has  been  demanded  and  has  be- 
)tne  due.  With  regard  to  the  stamp  act,  agree- 
ents  of  whatever  nature  made  on  paper  requiring 

stamp  are  made  invalid  and  of  no  effect  if  a 
amp  be  not  used,  in  addition  to  a  fine. 

On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Eighth  month,  1862, 

;re  shall  be  levied  the  following  taxes  :  On  all 
brned  cattle  exceeding  18  months  old,  slaughtered 
r  sale,  30  cents  per  head;  on  all  calves  and  cattle 
jaughtered  for  sale,  under  18  months  old,  5  cents 
;r  head;  on  all  hogs  exceeding  6  weeks  old, 
aughtered  for  sale,  when  the  number  thus  slaugh- 
red  exceeds  20  in  any  one  year,  10  cents 

r  head.  On  all  sheep  slaughtered  for  sale,  5 
•Mts  per  head  :  Provided  that  all  cattle,  hogs, 
id  sheep  slaughtered  by  any  person  for  his  or  her 
ivn  consumption  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

On  all  receipts  for  advertisements,  a  tax  of  3 
br  cent,  is  to  be  levied ;  papers  excluded  from  the 

ails,  10  per  cent.  Papers  not  circulating  2000 
Jpies,  or  whose  income  from  advertisements  is  less 
lan  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  are  not  in- 
uded.  All  periodicals  are  subject  to  the  same 
Ix  as  newspapers.  The  amount  received  for  ad- 
artisements  is  excluded  from  taxation  under  the 
ead  of  income  tax ;  on  paper  there  is  an  ad  va- 
<rem  tax  of  3  per  cent.  Printers'  ink  is  not 
Bed. 

A  duty  of  25  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  is 
)  be  paid  on  the  gross  amount  received  by  auc- 
oneers ;  brokers  acting  as  auctioneers,  same  tax. 

On  all  bank  dividends,  3  per- cent.  Railroad 
onds,  3  per  cent.  On  gross  receipts  on  toll  of 
ridges,  3  per  cent.  Railroad  companies,  3  per 
5nt.  Dividends,  when  the  annual  income  from 
lem  is  over  8600  and  not  exceeding  §10,000,  3 
er  cent.;  ditto,  when  over  §10,000  and  not  ex- 
ieding  §50,000 — on  excess  over  §600 — 5  per 
ent. ;  ditto,  exceeding  §50,000,  7£  per  cent. 
Uilroads — for  carrving  passengers  by  steam — on 
ross  receipts,  3  per  cent.;  ditto,  horse,  1|-  per 
BDt. ;  ditto,  on  amount  of  interest  on  bonds,  3  per 
nt.  On  the  gross  receipts  of  steamboats,  except 
jrry  boats,  3  per  cent.  Perry  boats  propelled  by 
orse  or  steam,  on  gross  receipts,  l£  per  cent.  On 
ividends  of  trust  companies,  3  per  cent. 

Bone,  copper,  jjlass,  hemp,  iron,  lead,  pottery, 
teel,  wood,  (in,)  brass,  cotton,  gold,  horn,  hoop- 
•on,  ivory,  leather,  silk,  tin,  wool,  bristles,  candles, 
ax,  gutta  percha,  india  rubber,  jute,  jewelry,  lard, 
aper,  (wall,  partition,  card,  etc.,)  silver,  willow, 
worsted.  And  of  other  materials  not  otherwise 
pecified,  each  3  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value  of  the 
manufactured  article,  and  not  as  some  suppose,  on 
he  net  profits  derived  therefrom. 

TLe  following  articles  are  not  considered  as 
lanufactured  articles  by  this  law  :    Bricks,  con- 


centrated milk,  books,  malt,  newspapers,  pig  iron, 
stoves,  coal  tar,  timber,  flour,  printers'  ink,  pamph- 
lets, piaster. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  following  businesses  are 
required  to  take  out  license,  for  which  they  will  be 
charged  the  amounts  following:  apothecaries,  §10; 
auctioneers,  §20;  bankers,  §100;  billiard  tables, 
each,  §5 ;  brewers,  §25  and  §50 ;  brokers,  §50 ; 
brokers  in  land  warrants,  §25 ;  bowling  alleys,  for 
each  alley,  §5;  cattle  brokers,  §10;  claim  agents, 
§10  ;  coal  oil  distillers,  §50 ;  commercial  brokers, 
§50;  confectioners,  §10;  circuses,  §50  ;  dentists, 
§10;  distillers,  §12  50  to  §50;  eating-houses, 
0;  horse-dealers,  §10;  hotels,  see  "hotels," 
from  §5  to  §200  ;  jugglers,  §20  ;  lawyers,  §10 ; 
livery  stable  keepers,  §10;  manufacturers,  §10; 
peddlers,  see  "  pedlers,"  from  §5  to  §20;  photo- 
graphers, §10;  pawnbrokers,  §50;  physicians,  §10  ; 
retail  dealers,  §10  ;  retail  dealers  in  liquors,  §20  ; 
stills,  from  §12  50  to  §25;  surgeons,  §10;  tobac- 
conists, §10;  theatres,  §100;  tallow  chandlers, 
§10;  soap  makers,  §10;  wholesale  dealers,  §50; 
wholesale  dealers  in  liquors,  §100. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  policy  now  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  relation  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  earnestness  with  which  the  President 
has  urged  the  Representatives  of  the  Border  States 
to  give  their  sanction  to  it,  their  replies  to  his  ad- 
dress, and  the  open  advocacy  of  the  measure  by  a 
large  party  in  those  States,  including  some  of  their 
most  influential  citizens,  are  all  significant  of  the 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
feeling  within  the  last  year  upon  this  subject,  and 
give  reason  to  hope  that  the  pressure  of  existing 
circumstances  will  prove  irresistible,  and  oblige 
those  States,  if  not  others,  to  take  early  measures 
for  the  termination,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  system 
of  slavery  that  has  been  so  warmly  and  so  perti- 
naciously cherished  among  them.  How  far  the 
resources  of  the  country,  already  greatly  taxed  by 
the  expenditures  of  the  dreadful  civil  war  going 
on,  may  be  able  to  bear  a  further  drain  to  meet 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  slaves  set  free,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see ;  but  if  this  horrible  evil  can  be  thus 
got  rid  of,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  people 
will  not  repudiate  such  a  debt,  onerous  as  it  will 
be,  contracted,  not  merely  to  free  so  many  thou- 
sands of  fellow-beings  from  the  galling  chains 
which  bind  them  to  degradation  and  misery,  but 
to  save  the  country  from  being  hopelessly  wrecked, 
and  the  border  States  from  being  fastened  to  a  con- 
federacy which  founds  its  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment upon  the  perpetual  and  unconditional  slavery 
of  the  millions  of  poor  blacks  within  its  limits. 

The  gradual  developement  of  events  in  the  war, 
show  conclusively  that  the  determination  to  main- 
tain slavery;  not  to  relax  their  grasp  upon  the  men, 
women  and  children  whom  they  claim  as  property, 
but  to  preserve  inviolate  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  social  and  domestic  society  which  are  in- 
separable from  slavery,  are  the  objects  which  unite 
the  rebels  in  their  prolonged  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  stimulate  to  the  sacrifices  and  perse- 
vering efforts  they  are  making  to  establish  their 
independence.  The  pride  of  opinion,  the  love  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  lust  for  supposed  material 
interest,  have  been  so  long  indulged  by  the  great 
.majority  of  slave-holders,  as  to  blind  them  to  the 
'ultimate  consequences  of  the  destructive  course 
they  are  pursuing,  and  to  render  them  reckless  of 
the  suffering  and  privation  that  course  is  inflicting 
upon  the  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 


investigations  made  at  the  taking  of  the  different 
decennial  censuses,  have  shown  a  deplorable  want 
within  the  slave  States,  of  the  means  for  general 
education,  and  consequent  prevalent  ignorance  of 
the  rudiments  of  common  scholastic  knowledge. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  body  of  the  people  there,  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  their  true  interest,  and 
relying  on  the  assumed  superior  ability  and  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  oligarchy  among  them,  are  in- 
duced by  them  to  believe  that  the  North  is  bent 
upon  their  subjugation,  and  purpose,  while  robbing 
the  masters  of  their  slaves,  to  set  the  latter  above 
the  poor  whites.  The  bitter  spirit  of  hostility  to- 
wards their  fellow  citizens  of  the  free  States'  im- 
bibed by  the  common  people  of  the  south,  not  own- 
ing slaves,  and  the  almost  ferocious  spirit  with  which 
they  have  engaged  in  the  conflict  when  brought 
into  the  field  by  the  conscription  forced  upon  their 
respective  States  by  the  slave  power,  are  among 
the  striking  evidences  of  the  degradation  of  one 
portion  and  the  tyranny  of  another  Pportion  of  the 
population,  wherever  slavery  is  allowed  to  exist. 

That  great  suffering  must  exist  in  many  sections 
of  the  Southern  States,  perhaps  almost  universally, 
independent  of  that  immediately  resulting  from  the 
maiming  and  the  loss  of  life  in  the  many  sangui- 
nary battles  fought,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  so 
far  as  reliable  information  can  be  obtained,  there 
is  little  or  no  complaint  made  of  the  course  of  ac- 
tion pursued  by  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  which 
has  brought  that  suffering  on  the  community ;  and 
very  little  feeling  is  manifested  favourable  to  a  re- 
turn to  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  What  will  be  the  final  result  of  the  strug- 
gle now  being  carried  on  with  such  fearful  energy, 
on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  and  with  such  direful  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  by  both  parties, 
it  is  vain  to  predict.  The  ways  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence are  inscrutable  to  our  finite  wisdom.  While 
he  makes  use  of  the  war  to  punish  the  nation,  He 
may  at  the  same  time  cause  it  to  unloose  the  bonds 
of  the  poor  blacks,  and  give  them  an  inheritance 
in  the  land  where  they  have  so  long  toiled  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  The  cruel  prejudice  against 
them,  entertained  in  many  parts  of  the  free'States, 
which  leads  some  of  those  States  to  forbid  their 
entering  within  their  limits,  and  incites  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  others,  to  frown  upon  the 
efforts  of  those  living  among  them,  to  raise  them- 
selves in  the  scale  of  domestic  comfort  and  social 
intelligence,  give  but  little  ground  for  expecting 
the  Divine  blessing  to  rest  upon  us.  If  the  mea- 
sures for  promoting  emancipation  arise  solely  from 
political  motives  and  the  hope  of  injuring  the 
rebels,  while  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  filled  with 
hatred  or  ill  will  to  their  oppressed  fellow  crea- 
tures, because  of  their  dark  coloured  skin;  and 
actuated  by  self-love  and  contempt  for  them  on 
account  of  their  supposed  inferiority,  they  strive 
by  withholding  their  just  rights,  to  force  them  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  seek  a  home  iu 
foreign  lands ;  it  may  be  that  defeat  and  disaster 
will  attend  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
until  the  people  learn  that  they  are  no  better  in 
the  Divine  sight  than  those  they  have  so  unjustly 
despised  and  injured,  and  are  made  willing  to  re- 
cognize their  claims  as  fellow  men,  and  admit  them 
to  an  equal  share  in  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  government  confers.  It  is  now  said  that  if 
the  rebellion  is  to  be  brought  down,  and  kept  from 
again  raising  its  head,  it  will  require  all  the  force 
which  the  government  can  put  forth,  and  a  long 
time  to  wield  it  in  a  manner  which  threatens  ex- 
termination. What  an  awful  picture  this  presents! 
especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  thousands  who 
have  already  been  slain  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  are  now  languishing  in  the 
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hospitals  over  the  country.  What  a  deplorable 
comment  is  the  condition  of  the  whole  country  upon 
the  insane  policy  of  resorting  to  war  in  order  to 
settle  national  disputes.  Had  this  sectional  differ- 
ence been  met  and  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  great  Christian  Lawgiver, 
and  in  the  spirit  and  wisdom  which  He  gives  to  his 
devoted  subjects,  He  would  have  secured  its  peace- 
ful solution  in  a  way  which  would  have  promoted 
the  welfare  of  both  parties;  and  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  the  misery  of  the  poor  mutilated  sol- 
diers, and  the  anguish  of  thousands  of  bereaved 
hearts  and  homes,  would  have  been  spared.  As  it 
now  is,  the  end  is  shrouded  in  uncertainty,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  really 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  the  deserved  judgments 
of  the  most  High,  may  avail  to  move  him  to  have 
mercy  upon  the  nation,  stop  the  devouring  sword, 
and  once  more  entrust  us  with  the  blessing  of  peace. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  frorn  Liverpool  to  tbe  12th  iust. 
The  total  stock  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  had  been  reduced 
to  156,000  bales,  of  which  56.000  were  American.  Fair 
uplands  were  quoted  at  \8d. ;  New  Orleans,  19c?.  The 
bread  stuffs  market  was  without  material  change.  The 
bullion  in  the  bank  of  England  had  iucreased  £835,000. 
Consols,  92Ja92§.  The  London  money  market  was  abund- 
antly supplied.  Rates  of  discount,  2|-a  2  J.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  African  slave  trade  bill  has  been  tead  a  se- 
cond time.  Earl  Derby  expressed  fears  that  unless  a 
treaty  was  made  with  France  like  that  of  America,  the 
putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  would  be  insufficient. 
Earl  Russell  said  that  Fiance  had  declined  to  enter  into 
a  similar  treaty,  but  he  believed  that  she  would  offer  no 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  its  provisions.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  confirmed  the  statement  that  Russia  had  recog- 
nized Italy,  and  said  that  he  believed  that  Prussia 
would  do  the  same.  The  London  Times  has  daily  edi- 
torials on  the  position  of  affairs  in  America.  It  says 
that  the  dissevered  States  seem  to  be  fast  approaching 
that  point  where  they  must  become  two  reasonable  na- 
tions, or  go  on  to  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  same  journal 
regards  tbe  new  tariff  of  the  United  States,  in  effect, 
prohibitive  of  imports  from  Europe,  and  says  the  mea- 
sure will  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  South  all  the  sympa- 
thies and  interests  of  the  two  greatest  nations  in  Eu- 
rope. A  large  open  air  meeting  had  been  held  at  Stock- 
port, at  which  a  petition  to  Parliament  was  adopted, 
praying  that  the  government  would  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  propriety  of  the  government  using  its 
influence  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
northern  and  southern  States,  as  it  is  from  America 
alone  that  an  immediate  supply  of  cotton  can  be  expect- 
ed ;  and,  if  need  there  should  be,  that  the  government 
will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  southern  States, 
as  they  believe  that  mast  be  the  ultimate  result.  The 
series  of  battles  is  treated  as  a  severe  reverse  for  the 
Unionists  by  the  whole  British  press,  and  Gen.  M'Clel- 
lan's  position  is  regarded  as  precarious. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  speech  at  Manchester,  said, 
in  regard  to  cotton,  that  next  year  he  felt  confident  in 
promising  from  Egypt,  if  not  double  the  amount  of  the 
last  crop,  at  least  an  increase  of  one-half. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  National  Legislature 
adjourned  on  the  17th  inst.  Congress  during  the  recent 
session,  appropriated  about  $800,000,000,  including  up- 
wards of  $560,000,000  for  the  army,  and  somewhat  less 
than  $100,000,000  for  the  navy.  The  following  com- 
prises the  most  important  enactments  of  the  session. 
The  Free  Homestead  Act.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Act. 
The  revision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judicial  Districts. 
The  act  appropriating  Public  lands  to  the  foundation 
and  support  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges  in 
the  several  States.  The  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  Union.  The  abolition  of  Slaver; 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  act  confiscating  the 
property  and  emancipating  the  slaves  of  persistent 
rebels. 

The  following  bills  failed  : — The  National  Bankrupt 
Law.  The  Abolition  of  the  Franking  privilege.  The 
Mileage  Reform.  The  admission  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  bill  providing  for  a  National  Banking 
System. 

An  act  passed  just  before  the  adjournment,  making 
postage  stamps  a  legal  tender,  and  prohibiting  theis-m 
by  banks  or  individuals  of  any  token,  note  or  device, 
for  less  than  one  dollar,  to  circulate  as  money. 


The  War. — An  amendment  passed  Congress  to  the 
bill  for  calling  out  the  militia.  It  provides  that  the 
President  may,  at  need,  cause  to  be  enrolled  and  put 
into  service  for  a  period  not  exceeding  nine  months  at 
one  time,  all  able  bodied  citizens  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age — the  number  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States,  according  to  their  representative 
population  ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  men  he  is  already 
authorized  to  raise,  the  President  may  accept  100,000 
volunteers  for  nine  months,  and  every  such  volunteer 
shall  have  his  first  month's  pay  and  a  bounty  of 
$25  in  advance;  that  to  fill  up  the  existing  regiments, 
he  may  accept  volunteers  for  twelve  months,  who  shall 
have  $50  bounty,  one  half  in  advance,  the  other  half 
when  their  term  of  service  is  up.  Measures  have  been 
taken  for  largely  extending  the  hospital  accommodations 
in  and  around  Washington.  Gen.  Halleck  has  been  re- 
lieved from  the  immediate  command  of  the  army  in  the 
South-west,  and  has  been  ordered  to  Washington.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  will  take  the  post  of  General-in- 
Chief,  oractas  amilitary  adviser  to  the  War  Department, 
in  either  case,  the  object  being  to  secure  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  a  specific  plan  of  operations. 

Virginia. — A  despatch  from  Gen.  M'Clellan's  army, 
dated  on  the  19th,  states  that  everything  was  quiet,  and 
the  health  of  the  troops  gradually  improving.  The 
Federal  soldiers,  who  were  wounded  and  taken  prison- 
ers during  the  battles  of  seven  days  near  Richmond, 
are  now  being  released  on  their  parole,  to  be  exchanged 
at  some  future  time.  According  to  a  statement  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  losses  of  the  U.  S.  army  during 
these  battles,  amounted  to  a  total  of  15,224,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  advance  of  General  Pope's 
army,  has  occupied  Gordonsville,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria,  and  Virginia  Central  Railroads, 
76  miles  northwest  from  Richmond.  Being  located  at 
the  junction  of  two  principal  lines  of  railway,  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  south- 
ern army.  Another  portion  of  his  army  is  stationed  at 
Culpepper  Court  House.  For  the  purpose  of  advancing 
with  celerity,  General  Pope  has  prohibited  the  use  of 
supply  or  baggage  wagons,  and  has  signified  his  in- 
tention to  subsist  the  troops  under  his  command  upon 
the  products  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes. 
He  has  also  given  notice  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  and  throughout  the  regions  of  the 
operations  of  his  army,  residing  near  lines  of  railway  or 
telegraph,  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  injuries 
upon  the  lines,  or  for  attacks  by  guerillas  ;  and  if  any 
soldier  or  legitimate  follower  of  the  army  shall  be  fired 
up  m  from  any  house,  the  building  shall  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  taken  prisoners.  A  cavalry 
expedition  sent  out  by  Gen.  Pope  from  Fredericksburg, 
has  made  a  descent  upon  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad 
at  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  thirty-five  miles  from  Richmond. 
They  destroyed  the  track  for  several  miles,  together  with 
the  telegraph  line,  and  burned  the  railroad  depot  with 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  The  rebels  have  become 
very  annoying  to  the  shipping  all  along  James  River. 
They  make  use  of  rifle  pits  and  moveable  batteries. 

South  Carolina. — The  division  of  Gen.  Sterns  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Potomac  to  reinforce  the  army  ope 
rating  against  Richmond.  The  troops  arrived  in  Hamp 
ton  Roads  on  the  17th.  All  the  sick  and  disabled 
men  of  the  command  were  left  in  South  Carolina.  A 
letter  from  Gen.  Saxton  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
states  that  the  freed  negroes  are  working  industriously, 
and  were  contented  and  happy.  About  15,000  acres 
were  under  cultivation  in  corn  and  cotton.  He  says 
they  will  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  the  government  as 
soon  as  the  new  crop  is  harvested. 

Louisiana. — Gen.  Shepley  has  been  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  this  State.  A  regiment  of  Louisiani- 
ans  was  about  being  organized  in  New  Orleans.  Arms, 
clothing,  &c,  had  arrived  from  the  North  for  five  regi- 
ments. In  consequence  of  an  arrival  of  flour,  its  price 
had  been  reduced  from  $38  to  $24  per  barrel. 

Mississippi. — The  attempt  to  capture  Vicksburg,  and 
open  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  Memphis  to  New 
Orleans,  has  thus  far,  been  unsuccessful.  The  iron-clad 
steam  ram  Arkansas,  which  escaped  when  Memphis  was 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  fleet,  recently  came  down  the  Yazoo 
river,  and  made  a  dash  upon  the  U.  S.  gnu  boats  above 
Vicksburg,  inflicting  some  injury  upon  them.  The  at- 
tempt has  showed  that  Vicksburg  cannot  be  effectively 
attacked  from  the  river,  and  that  it  can  be  assailed  suc- 
cessfully only  by  a  large  force  operating  upon  the  land 
Arkansas. — John  S.  Phelps,  cf  Missouri,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Military  Governor  of  Arkansas,  and  will  soon 
leave  Washington|forthat  State,  lie  lias  full  powers, simi- 
lar to.those  conferred  upon  Governors  Johnson,  Stanley, 
and  Shephy,  the  purpose  being  to  assist  the  loyal  peo- 
ple iu  re-establishing  their  government  in  accordance 
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with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Gen.  Cur 
tis,  after  a  march  of  great  difficulty,  finally  succeeded  i 
reaching  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  with  14,00 
men.  Large  supplies  of  all  kinds  have  been  forwarde 
from  St.  Louis,  for  the  use  of  his  army.  Dining  th 
march,  the  U.  S.  troops  were  constantly  harassed  b 
the  rebels,  and  several  severe  battles  were  fought. 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky. — The  movements  of  the  re 
bels  in  these  States,  continue  to  be  of  the  most  darin 
character.  The  U.  S.  troops  at  Nashville  have  been  re 
inforcel.  The  rebels  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ten 
nessee  river  in  Alabama,  are  being  heavily  reinforcec 
and  are  throwing  up  fortifications.  The  rebels  have  re 
tired  from  Murfreesboro  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga 
The  town  of  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  has  been  taken  b; 
a  band  of  guerillas  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Morgac 
Other  companies  of  rebels  have  advanced  to  the  Ohi 
river,  and  taken  possession  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  am 
Newbern,  Ind.,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  S> 
much  alarm  has  been  caused  by  these  incursions,  tha 
the  specie  in  the  banks  at  Lexington  and  Frankfort 
amounting  to  about  $5,000,000,  has  been  sent  to  Cin 
cinnati  for  safe-keeping.  Troops  have  entered  Ken 
tucky  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  cuttinj 
off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels. 

Southern  Items. — The  Charleston  papers  state  tha 
alt  is  being  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities 
around  that  city,  there  being  twelve  boiling  establish 
ments  in  and  near  Charleston.  The  Columbus,  (Geo., 
Sun,  says  that  an  immense  amount  of  clothing  is  manu 
factured  in  that  city  for  the  Confederate  army.  Twelv* 
car-loads  had  been  packed  there  within  a  few  days  fo: 
Gen.  Bragg's  army.  The  Savannah  Republican  says  tha 
the  corn  crop  of  Georgia  and  the  adjacent  States,  is 
immensely  large.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  speaks  o 
Gen.  Pope  as  an  officer  of  great  activity  and  daring,  anc 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Union  commanders 
The  same  paper  says,  "  It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  oui 
lines  have  been  brought  closer  to  Richmond,  but  a  largt 
force  have  been  left  immediately  in  front  of  the  enemj 
as  an  obstruction  to  auy  advance  movement  on  his 
part."  The  Enquirer  also  expresses  its  conviction,  thai  (J™ 
it  is  the  determination  of  the  North  to  capture  Rich-li,.! 
mond,  no  matter  at  what  expense  of  time,  treasure  anc 
blood. 

New  Fork. — Mortality  last  week,  586. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  368. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  20  pet 
cent,  premium.  Middling  upland  cotton,  49}  cts.  a  5C 
cts.  Wheat,  $1.18  a  $1.28  for  red,  and  $1.33  a  $1.41 
for  white;  corn,  50  cts.  a  54  cts.  for  eastern,  and  54  cts 
a  56  cts.  for  western.  Oats,  47  cts.  a  49  cts.  Phila 
delphia. — Fair  and  prime  red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.30 
white,  $1.40;  corn,  57  cts.  a  60  cts. ;  oats,  40  cts.  i 
41  cts. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHIL ADE LP ni A. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charlks  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  16th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1862 
at  East  Cain  Meeting  house,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Jame 
F.  Reid,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Mordecai  and  Sar 
Larkin,  all  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  Fourth  of  Seventh  month,  1862,  Dr.  Lovet 
Brown,  aged  forty-nine  years,  a  member  of  Falls  Monthl 
Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  He  bore  his  protracted  an 
painful  illness,  (his  disease  being  a  cancer  on  the  face,' 
with  patience  and  resignation,  and  although  his  menta 
as  well  as  physical  sufferings  for  a  time  were  grea 
through  adorable  mercy,  he  was  enabled  to  kno 
his  sins  to  go  beforehand  to  judgment,  and  a  ne' 
song  to  be  put  in  his  mouth.  Often,  in  referring  to  hi 
wakeful  hours  in  the  night  season,  (of  which  he  ha< 
many,)  he  said  they  were  some  of  the  happiest  of  his  life 
wherein  a  feeling  of  melody  and  praise  were  much  th 
covering  of  his  spirit,  and  on  referring  to  these  season 
shortly  before  his  decease,  he  said,  give  the  praise  1 
Him  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  ascribe  nothing  to  th 
creature;  it  is  all  of  his  mercy  and  goodness. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Lights  Aloft — The  Aurora  Borealis. 

(Concluded  from  yage  370.) 

The  sudden  glare  and  rapid  bursts  of  these  won- 
Irous  aerial  fires  render  it  difficult  to  imagine 
hem  altogether  without  the  accompaniment  of  ex- 
♦losive  sounds.    In  fact,  hissing,  rustling,  mar- 
nuring,  and  crackling  noises  are  reported  by  the 
Oopper  Indians,  Crees,  and  Esquimaux ;  by  Hen- 
lerson  in  Iceland  5  Hearne  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  river ;  and  Gmelin  in  Siberia.  The 
atter  states  that,  on  the  confines  of  the  icy  sea, 
he  spectral  forms  appear  like  rushing  armies ;  and 
hat  the  hissing,  crackling  noises  so  terrify  the 
mnters  and  their  dogs,  that,  overcome  with  terror, 
hey  fall  prostrate  to  the  ground.    But  the  counter 
estimonies  are  so  numerous  and  influential  as  to 
ngender  the  suspicion  of  some  mistake.  Captain 
tLyon  stood  for  hours  on  the  ice  listening,  without 
isatching  the  faintest  sound.    Parry,  Franklin,  and 
liichardson,  in  polar  regions ;  Thienemann,  in  Ice- 
and  ;  Gieseke,  in  Greenland  ;  Lottin  and  Brevais, 
jear  the  North  Cape;  Wrangel  and  Anjou,  on  the 
|oast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  observed  the  aurora 
thousands  of  times,  and  bear  witness  to  the  com- 
plete noiselessness  of  the  spectacle.    Perhaps  the 
following  remark  by  Lieutenant  Hood  explains 
|he  discrepancy ;  "  We  repeatedly  heard  a  hissing 
loise  like  that  of  musket  balls  passing  through  the 
iir,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  aurora ;  but 
J —  Wentzel  assured  us  that  this  noise  was  occa- 
sioned by  severe  cold  succeeding  mild  weather,  and 
iicting  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow  previously 
inelted  in  the  sun's  rays."    Humboldt  quaintly 
femarks,  that  auroras  have  become  less  noisy 
|ince  their  features  have  been  more  accurately 
poted. 

There  is  reasoD  to  believe,  though  the  fact  is 
Iperfectly  inscrutable,  that  auroral  visitations  have 
n  character  of  periodicity,  being  rare  through  a 
Certain  cycle  of  years,  and  common  through  ano- 
ther, while  remarkable  also  for  splendour  aud  pe- 
;uliar  combinations  of  form  and  colour.    Prior  to 
he  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  luminosity 
as  considered  a  great  rarity  by  the  inhabitants 
>f  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  a  country  in  which  it  has 
ince  been  an  ordinary  spectacle.    Nothing  is  more 
lsual  now  in  Iceland  than  the  fantastic  flickering 
;lare  ;  but  Torfaeus,  the  bUtorian  of  Denmark,  an 
.eelander,  who  wrote  in  1706,  records  his  remem- 
>rance  of  the  time  when  it  wa3  an  object  of  terror  in 


his  native  island.    Halley  tells  us  that,  when  he  ob- 
served the  great  aurora  of  1716,  he  had  begun  to 
despair  of  ever  seeing  one  at  all,  for  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  occurred  in  England  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years,  or  of  the  same  magnitude  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  afternoon  was 
very  serene  and  calm.    As  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
about  seven  o'clock,  an  unusual  illumination  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens,  streaming  out  of  a  dusky 
cloud  low  down  towards  the  horizon  in  the  north- 
east.   Halley  was  spending  the  evening  in  a  house 
of  a  friend,  and  was  not  aware  of  what  was  pass- 
ing without  till  between  nine  and  ten.    He  was 
speedily  out  of  doors  at  a  favourable  gazing  sta- 
tion, and  continued   watching  the  extraordinary 
scene  to  its  termination,  after  midnight,  with  the 
interest  and  admiration  natural  to  a  man  of  sci- 
ence and  of  taste.    The  converging  streamers 
formed  a  well-defined  corona  near  the  zenith. 
"  Some  likened  it,"  he  states,  "  to  that  represen- 
tation of  glory  wherewith  our  painters  in  churches 
surround  the  holy  name  of  God ;  others  to  those 
radiating  stars  with  which  the  breasts  of  the 
Knights  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter 
are  adorned ;  many  compared  it  to  the  concave  of 
the  great  cupola  of  St.  Paul's."    Owing  to  the 
near  concidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  grand  ap- 
parition with  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  for  his  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  previous  year,  it  was  long  remembered  by 
the  northern  peasantry  under  the  name  of  the 
"Derwentwater  Lights."    Courtly  sycophants  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  did  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  meteor  as  a  kind  of  celestial  inauguration  of  the 
new  dynasty. 

Auroral  gleams  continued  increasing  in  bril- 
liancy and  frequency  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  there  was  a  temporary  retrogression.  Ano- 
ther period  of  visitation  dates  from  the  year  1827. 
Fine  exhibitions  occurred  in  the  autumns  of  1847-8, 
also  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  and  it  may  be  noticed 
that  they  ushered  in  the  remarkably  exceptional 
weather  of  the  .last  eighteen  months.  "All  over 
the  world,"  says  Admiral  Fitzroy,  referring  to  the 
early  autumn  of  1859,  "  not  only  in  the  arctic  but 
in  the  antarctic  regions,  in  Australia,  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  and  elsewhere,  aurorae 
and  meteors  were  unusually  prevalent ;  and  they 
were  more  remarkable  in  their  features  and  ap- 
pearances than  had  been  noticed  for  many  years. 
There  was  also  au  extraordinary  disturbance  of 
currents  along  telegraphic  wires.  Submarine  wires 
were  unusually  disturbed,  aud  this  was  followed 
within  two  or  three  days  by  great  commotions  in 
the  atmosphere  or  by  some  remarkable  change." 
In  September,  marked  magnetic  disturbances  were 
noted  at  Kew ;  and  towards  the  close  of  October, 
that  series  of  storms  commenced,  with  prevailing 
ungenial  weather,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
recorded  in  our  annals.  It  is  desirable  to  notice 
concurrent  physical  facts,  though  their  precise  re- 
lations may  not  be  understood,  and  they  may  have 
no  relation  at  all  except  as  closely  coinciding  iu 
their  occurrence. 

Contrary  to  an  old  opinion  upon  the  subject, 


the  same  phenomenon  adorns  the  sky  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere ;  and  there  it  must  be  designated 
Aurora  Australis,  the  Southern  Lights,  Siidlichter 
of  the  Germans.  But,  as  appearing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  both  poles,  the.  term  Aurora  Polaris,  or  Polar 
Lights,  would  be  the  most  appropriate  style.  Don 
Antonio  Ulloa,  off  Cape  Horn,  in  the  year  1745, 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  kind  to  Euro- 
peans in  that  region.  Captain  Cook  also  saw  it 
in  the  night-sky  of  the  south.  In  the  narrative 
of  his  second  voyage,  it  is  remarked  that,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1773,  "  a  beautiful  phenomenon 
was  observed  in  the  heavens.  It  consisted  of  long 
columns  of  a  clear  white  light,  shooting  up  from  the 
horizon  to  the  eastward,  almost  to  the  zenith,  and 
spreading  gradually  over  the  whole  southern  part 
of  the  sky.  These  columns  sometimes  bent  side- 
ways at  their  upper  extremity,  aud  though  in  most 
respects  similar  to  the  northern  lights,  yet  differed 
from  them  iu  being  always  of  a  whitish  colour, 
whereas  ours  assume  various  tints,  especially  those 
of  a  purple  and  fijry  hue.  The  stars  were  some- 
times hid  by,  and  sometimes  faintly  to  be  seen 
through,  the  substance  of  these  southern  lights." 
Subsequent  voyagers  in  high  southerly  latitudes 
have  given  descriptions  of  the  Aurora  Australis — 
as  M.  Simonoff,  the  astronomer  to  Bellinghausen's 
expedition,  and  Sir  James  Clark  Ross.  These 
southern  lights  have  been  seen  more  than  once  in 
England,  while  the  northern  lights  have  been 
caught  sight  of  as  far  as  latitude  45°  in  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere. 

Various  circumstances  show  the  aurora  to  be 
unquestionably  a  meteor  of  the  electro-magnetic 
class.  Its  light  may  be  very  correctly  imitated  by 
passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  an  ex- 
hausted receiver;  and  while  irregular  movements 
of  the  magnetic  needle  accompany  its  appearance, 
the  coruscations  are  most  intense  near  the  mag- 
netic poles.  The  general  conclusion  may  therefore 
be  adopted,  that  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed 
in  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is 
restored  by  a  discharge  attended  by  the  evolution 
of  light — the  flashes  of  a  magnetic  storm — in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  electrical  storm,  the  forked 
lightning  indicates  the  restoration  of  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of  electricity.  But 
great  obscurity  rests  upon  this  department  of  me- 
teorology ;  and  from  science  we  pass  to  poetry, 
again  quoting  the  lines  of  Lomonosov  : — 
"Come,  then,  philosopher,  whose  privileged  eye 
Reads  Nature's  hidden  pages  and  decrees  ; 

Come  now,  and  tell  us  whence,  and  where,  and  why, 
Earth's  icy  regions  glow  with  lights  like  these, 

That  fill  our  souls  with  awe;  profound  inquirer,  say, 

For  thou  dost  count  the  stars,  and  trace  the  planets' 
way. 

"  What  fills  with  dazzling  beams  the  illumined  air? 
What  wakes  the  flames  that  light  the  firmament? 
The  lightnings  flash  :  there  is  no  thunder  there — 

And  earth  and  heaven  with  fiery  sheets  are  blent; 
The  winter's  night  now  gleams  with  brighter,  lovelier 
ray'  -  a* 

Then  over  yet  adorned  the  golden  summer's  day. 

"  Is  there  some  vast,  some  hidden  magazine, 

Where  the  gross  darkness  flames  of  fire  supplies  ? 
Some  phosphorous  fabric  which  the  mountains  screen, 
Whose  clouds  of  light  above  those  mountains  rise? 
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Where  the  winds  rattle  loud  around  the  foaming  sea 
And  lift  the  waves  to  heaven  in  thundering  revelry  ? 

"  Thou  knowest  not  1  'tis  doubt,  'tis  darkness  all ! 

Even  here  on  earth  our  thoughts  benighted  stray, 
And  all  is  mystery  through  this  earthly  ball — 

Who,  then,  can  reach  or  read  yon  Milky  Way  ? 
Creation's  heights  and  depths  are  all  unknown — un- 
trod  : 

Who,  then,  shall  say  how  vast,  how  great,  creation's 
God." 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
"  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.'' 

The  following  instructive  observations  respecting 
faithfulness  to  manifested  duty,  and  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  were  made  by  John  Bar 
clay,  in  1817. 

"  In  reading  the  13th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of 
Kings,  I  have  at  this  time  been  much  instructed, 
and  am  ready  to  take  the  lesson  to  myself,  as  a 
warning  or  special  admonition.  Herein  we  see, 
that  it  availed  nothing  in  respect  to  the  future, 
that  the  prophet  had,  (though  so  lately,)  been 
favoured  with  a  divine  commission,  and  was 
hitherto,  upright  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  that 
arduous  duty  which  devolved  upon  him  from  his 
Lord,  even  that  of  openly  proclaiming  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty  against  the  idolatry  that 
had  overtaken  the  people,  and  boldly  asserting 
the  destruction  of  the  priests,  even  to  their  faces, 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  king;  saying  to  him 
in  reply  to  his  invitation,  '  If  thou  wilt  give  me 
half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee ;  neither 
will  I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this  place.'  Yet, 
after  all,  he  was  weak  enough  to  give  up  his  own 
clear  convictions  of  duty,  as  revealed  in  and  to 
himself,  (the  truth  of  which  was  indubitably  evinced 
and  sealed  by  the  miracle  which  attended  the 
partial  performance  of  them,)  and  to  prefer  obeying 
the  old  prophet,  before  compliance  with  1  the  word 
of  the  Lord.'  Oh  !  how  greatly  have  I  longed,  in 
a  peculiar  and  especial  manner,  for  myself,  as  I 
am  now  situated  and  circumstanced,  that  I  may 
steadfastly  adhere  to  no  other  law  but  the  law 
written  on  the  heart ;  and  closely  attend  to  the 
secret  dictates  of  best  wisdom  alone.  For  assuredly 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  implicitly  giving  up  to 
the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  way  to  life. 

"  '  Be  ye  followers  of  me,'  says  the  apostle  Paul ; 
but  he  adds, 4  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ ;'  intimat- 
ing surely,  that  the  examples  of  others  in  life  and 
conversation,  are  to  be  followed,  only  so  far  as  they 
accord  with  the  example  and  precepts  of  Him  who 
Baid,  1 1  am  the  light  of  the  world,'  '  whilst  ye  have 
the  light,  believe  in  the  light,'  '  walk  whilst  ye 
have  the  light.'  So  that  in  looking  back  at  such 
acts  of  dedication,  as  have  been  (according  to  my 
belief,)  required  at  my  hands,  and  in  contemplat- 
ing the  peace  which  has  ensued  after  even  the 
smallest  surrender,  when  the  sacrifice  has  been 
offered  out  of  a  sincere  and  upright  heart;  I  have 
earnestly,  and  I  may  truly  say,  above  every  other 
earthly  consideration,  desired  that  nothing  may  be 
suffered  to  hinder  me,  to  turn  me  aside,  even  in 
trifling,  as  well  as  in  great  matters  and  concerns, 
from  carefully,  closely,  unremittingly  attending  to, 
and  abiding  by  the  counsels  and  teachings  of  that 
divine  principle,  even  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which 
is  given  to  every  one  for  his  guide  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  I  have  found  amongst  many  other  acts 
and  false  suggestions  and  temptations,  which  the 
enemy  makes  use  of  to  deter  us  from  giving  up 
ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
which  is  much  talked  of  and  acted  upon  by  many, 
through  their  own  inexperience,  and  the  deceit  of 
the  prince  of  darkness,  namely,  that  these  lead- 


ings and  secret  influences  and  inspirations,  are  not 
distinguishable  from  the  workings  of  our  own  men- 
tal or  rational  powers,  and  if  they  are  distinguisha- 
ble, that  these  persons  have  not  felt  them  or  known 
them.  Now,  in  answer  to  this,  which  has  been 
my  own  delusion,  I  may  say,  that  every  one  who 
has  for  a  long  season,  habitually  stifled  this  divine 
monitor,  cannot  expect  to  hear  or  to  understand  so 
plainly  its  voice,  as  those  do  who  have  for  a  long 
period  listened  to  its  secret  whispers,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  unreservedly  to  its  injunc- 
tions. These  can  testify  that  they  follow  no  un- 
certain vapour  or  idle  tale ;  but  that  its  reproofs 
are  to  be  plainly  perceived,  and  its  incitements 
early  to  be  felt ;  and  that  the  peace  they  witness 
cannot  be  imitated,  neither  can  it  be  expressed  to 
the  understandings,  or  conceived  by  the  im- 
aginations of  such  as  have  none  of  this  blessed  ex- 
perience. Nor  let  any  poor,  seeking,  sincere,  or 
serious  minds  be  discouraged,  that  they  do  not, 
upon  submission  immediately,  or  very  quickly, 
feel  what  they  wait  to  feel,  even  the  arising  of  that 
secret,  influencing,  actuating,  constraining  and  res- 
training power  or  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Let  them 
not  be  discouraged  if  this  be  their  case,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed if  even,  after  some  considerable  sacrifices 
and  trying  testimonies  of  sincerity,  they  find  not 
that  rich  reward  of  peace  which  they  had  expected. 
Let  such  remember  it  is  written,  '  he  that  endureth 
to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.'  Now,  when 
there  is  a  moment's  enduring  only,  and  that  pre- 
vious to  or  whilst  in  the  performance  of  what  is 
required,  this  cannot  be  called  'enduring  to  the 
end,'  but  oh  !  it  is  that  '  resistance  unto  blood,' 
(as  it  were,)  in  faith  and  faithfulness,  that  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing,  in  defiance  of  difficul- 
ties, discouragements,  darkness,  doubt,  and  dis- 
tress, which  will  give  us  the  victory,  and  will  make 
us,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
heirs  of  that  eternity  of  peace  and  rest,  and  joy, 
which  we  know  is  prepared  for  such  as  overcome. 

Telescopes. 

In  the  year  1666,  Newton  turned  his  attention 
to  telescopes ;  and,  finding  that  there  were  many 
disadvantages  to  contend  against  in  refracting  sub- 
stances, he  was  led  to  the  construction  of  what 
has  since  been  called  the  Newtonian,  or  reflecting 
telescope.  Some  years  after  the  construction  of 
the  Newtonian,  another  class  of  reflecting  telescopes 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  which,  from  a 
difference  of  arrangement,  the  observer  is  stationed 
in  a  line  with  the  object,  whereas,  in  the  former  he 
is  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  larger  reflecting 
telescopes  of  the  present  day  are  usually  constructed 
on  the  Newtonian  plan,  but  smaller  ones  are  more 
frequently  fitted  up  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory. Just  as  the  illuminating  power  of  the  refract- 
ing telescope  depends  upon  the  size  of  its  object- 
glass,  so  the  illuminating  power  of  the  reflecting 
telescope  is  determined  by  the  area  of  its  object- 
speculum,  because  it  is  of  the  light  which  this  re- 
ceives that  the  image  in  the  focus  is  formed.  The 
first  reflecting  telescope  ever  made  was  moulded  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  furnished 
with  an  objeot-speculum  measuring  two  inches  and 
three  tenths  in  diameter.  Hadley  first  used  a 
speculum  of  six  inches  ;  Watson,  Short,  Ramage, 
and  Tulley,  by  slow  degrees,  extended  its  dimen- 
sions to  nine  inches,  fifteen  inches,  and  three  feet. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  telescopes  received  a  vast  im- 
pulse from  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Herschel. 
Educated  under  circumstances  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  great  powers,  the  ardor  of  his  mind  sur- 
mounted every  opposing  difficulty ;  and  from  a 
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bumble,  though  respectable  station  in  life,  he  raise  ie 
himself  to  a  rank  in  society  which  genius,  whe 
directed  and  sustained  by  virtue,  seldom  fails  t 
reach.    Though  his  scientific  studies  did  not  con 
mence  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  middle  period  c 
life,  yet  he  pursued  them  with  all  the  energy  c 
youthful  devotion,  and  with  that  dauntless  perst  jpari 
verance  which  renders  genius  almost  omnipotent 
Every  step,  indeed,  of  his  astronomical  career  wa 
marked  by  discoveries  of  the  most  splendid  charac 
ter.    New  planets,  new  satellites,  new  celestia 
bodies,  were  successively  presented  to  science  ;  an 
man  was  enabled  to  extend  the  power  of  his  sensei 
as  well  as  the  energy  of  his  reason,  to  those  remot  Q0Qei 
regions  of  space  where    his   imagination  ha< 
hitherto  scarcely  dared  to  wander.  Hisinventio 
of  instruments  and  methods  of  observation,  toe 
were  no  less  surprising  than  the  wonders  which  the 
disclosed.    Obstacles  insuperable  to  other  men 
speedily  surmounted.    The  telescope  which  Galile 
held  in  his  hand  as  a  portable  toy,  became,  unde 
Herschel's  direction,  a  machine  which  supportei 
the  astronomer  himself,  and  which  mechanica 
energy  was  requisite  even  to  move.    There  was  n 
continuity,  in  short,  between  his  inventions  and  dis 
coveries,  and  those  of  astronomers  immediatel 
preceding  him.     He  adventured  upon  a  flighnaj 
which  left  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance  ;  ami 
he  penetrated  into  regions,  of  which  they  darei  o 
scarcely  form  a  conception.    After  having  conoflu 
structed  a  great  variety  of  telescopes,  both  of  th 
Newtonian  and  Gregorian  forms,  he  at  length  de 
termiued  to  make  one  of  a  still  larger  size,  an 
after  some  failures,  and  many  obstacles,  surmountet  if  hi 
by  his  patience  and  genius,  he  completed,  in  th 
year  1789,  his  gigantic  telescope.    This  instrumen  m 
was  forty  feet  in  focal  length,  and  its  object-specu  mm 
lum  four  feet  in  diameter,  weighing,  when  newl 
cast,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteei 
pounds.    But  the  triumph  of  mechanical  achieve 
ment,  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope,  was  re 
served  for  Lord  Rosse,  a  nobleman,  who,  imitating  hi 
the  example  of  his  great  predecessor,  Tycho  Brahe  jome 
devotes  his  wealth,  as  well  as  the  energies  of  hi  iudg< 
mind,  to  astronomical  research.    By  the  applica  ;o lit 
tion  of  beautifully  devised  machinery  to  the  task  o 
polishing,  he  completed  a  telescope  whose  object 
speculum  is  of  the  enormous  diameter  of  six  feet? 
while  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  fault 
less  material  and  perfect  form. 

The  size  of  the  lens  or  mirror  is  not  merely  t  tiuos 
ndication  of  the  power  of  the  telescope  (hat 
inasmuch  as  if  each  instrument  were  tested  sepa 
rately,  in  respect  chiefly  of  the  reflecting  or  trans*  ihej 
missive  qualities  of  the  metal  or  glass,  we  migh 
obtain  by  means  of  it  much  more  than  a  genera; 
or  rough  comparative  estimate.    But  since  nothing  | 
is  dependent  on  minute  exactness  in  speculation! 
concerning  the  enormous  distances  we  are  abou  ihi 
to  mete  out  within  infinitude,  it  is  enough  for  pres  ^ 
ent  purposes  that  we  can  reach  a  tolerable  ap 
proximation.    Now,  regarding  his  own  telescopes 
Herschel  computed  that  the  seven-foot  reflectoi 
had  a  power  to  penetrate  into  space,  which,  com 
pared  with  that  of  the  naked  eye,  was  twenty  am 
a  quarter  ;  the  ten  foot,  a  comparative  power  o 
twenty-eight  and  a  half;  the  twenty  foot,  of  sev 
enty-fivc  ;  the  twenty-five  foot  of  ninety-six;  ano 
the  forty  foot,  with  its  four-foot  mirror,  the  im 
mense  power  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
is  not  easy  to  compare  Lord  Rosse's  telescopei 
with  these  instruments,  inasmuch  as  their  varioui 
relative  qualities  would  require  to  be  ascertained 
by  direct  experiment;  but  it,  as  seems  fully  estab 
lished,  his  Lordship's  three-feet  speculum  is  mucl 
superior  in  space-penetrating  power  to  the  larges 
disc  in  possession  of  his  great  predecessor,  we  shal 
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e  obliged  to  endow  the  six-foot  mirror  with  an 
fficacy  to  pass  without  difficulty  iDto  space  at 
ast  five  hundred  times  further  than  is  possible 
"[or  unassisted  vision  ;  in  other  words,  it  will  descry 
'I  single  star  six  times  more  remote  than  an  aver- 
age orb  of  the  first  magnitude ;  or,  though  it  were 
6eparated  from  our  abodes  by  an  iater7al  so  tre- 
mendous that,  were  a  new  star,  at  a  similar  dis- 
'ance,  created  now,  its  light,  even  though  its  ve- 
cbcity  be  next  to  inconceivable,  would  travel  through 
1  he  intervening  spaces  probably  for  more  than  six 
^housayid  years,  ere,  by  reaching  this  earth,  it 
abuld  tell  of  a  new  existence  having  been  sum- 
moned from  the  void. — Eclectic  Magazine. 


H|  "Judge  not."    Mat.,  ch.  vii.  1. 

0!  "  Observation.    A  judging  temper  is  not  fit  for 

I  disciple,  in  the  eye  of  Christ.  Judging  is  not  an 
i  ction  beseeming  a  disciple  :  is  not  such  an  action 
Kg  Christ  alloweth  in  him. 

!l  "  There  are  two  things  exceeding  lovely  in  a  dis- 
ciple, both  whereof  this  is  contrary  unto. 
5 1  "  The  first  is,  A  brokenness  of  spirit  in  himself 
lb  his  own  vUeness.  Though  a  man  be  pardoned 
5»r  his  sin;  yet,  the  sight  of  what  he  was — the  re- 
membrance of  what  was  blotted  out  in  him — 
)*y,  of  what  is  still  in  him  and  upon  him,  further 
«ban  the  Lord  is  pleased  of  his  own  free  goodness, 

I I  blot  it  out  continually, — should  keep  him  very 
low  in  his  own  eyes,  even  as  low  as  if  he  were  still 
«^ing  under  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  it. 
(i  "  The  second  is,  A  pity  and  tenderness  of  spirit 
lyward  sinners.  He  who  knoweth  the  bitterness 
hi  his  own  wound,  although  he  be  in  part  healed 
•  limself,  yet  cannot  but  yearn  over  those  who  re- 
iliain  still  exposed  to  the  bitterness  of  the  same 
i  found.  How  did  Christ  pity  sinners, — even  the 
J  (lost  stubborn  sinners?  Oh,  Jerusalem,  Jerusa- 
lem, &c. 

I  "The  more  men  lie  open  to  judgment,  doth  not 
I  fford  us  the  more  liberty  of  judging  them;  but 
I  he  more  it  should  excite  our  pity.  It  no  way  be- 
ebmes  a  condemned  person,  newly  pardoned,  to 
iudge  his  fellow  offenders;  but  to  pity  them,  and 
►  b  lie  abased,  under  the  sense  of  his  own  desert, 
ilphich,  by  the  mere  mercy  of  the  Judge,  he  hath 
I  scaped  the  danger  of. — Isaac  Penington. 

t,  '   **  

I  Usefulness  of  Diamonds. — -Many  persons  sup- 
tose  that  diamonds  are  only  used  in  jewelry — for 
I  lings  and  other  articles  of  personal  adornment,  and 
!  hat  they  are  really  of  no  essential  value  whatever 
la  the  practical  arts.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion; 
>lhey  are  used  for  a  great  number  of  purposes  in 
)  he  arts.  Thus  for  cutting  the  glass  of  our  win- 
i  lows  into  proper  size,  no  other  substance  can  equal 
f  t,  and  it  is  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
datural  edge,  or  point,  as  it  is  called,  is  used  for 
i  Ihis  work,  and  thousands  of  such  are  annually  re- 
quired in  our  glas3  factories.  Diamond  points  are 
>nlso  employed  for  engraving  on  cornelians,  ame- 
thysts, aud  other  brilliants,  and  for  the  finer  cutting 
»!>n  cameos  and  seals.  Being  very  hard,  the  dia- 
)  Bond  is  also  used  in  chronometers  for  the  steps  of 
« )ivots;  and  as  it  possesses  high  refractive,  with  in- 
i  erior  dispersive  power,  and  little  longitudiual 
r  aberration,  it  has  been  successfully  employed  for 
i  the  small  deep  lenses  of  single  microscopes.  The 
i  magnifying  power  of  the  diamond,  in  proportion  to 
I  that  of  plate  glass,  ground  to  a  similar  form,  is  as 
!  sight  to  three.  For  drawing  minute  lines  on  hard 
i  rteel  and  glass,  to  make  micrometers,  there  is  do 
i  substitute  for  the  diamond  point. 
)  The  rough  diamond  is  called  bort,  and  the 
i  '  points"  used  for  glass-cutting  are  fragments  of 
the  borts.  Great  care  and  skill  are  necessary  in 
selecting  the  cutting  points,  because  the  diamond 


that  cuts  the  glass  most  successfully,  has  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  crystal  placed  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  passing  through  a  point  of  in- 
tersection made  by  the  crossing  of  the  edges.  A 
polished  diamond,  however  perfect  may  be  its 
edges,  when  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  glass, 
splinters  it  with  the  slightest  pressure  ;  but  with 
the  natural  diamond  the  most  accurate  lines  are 
produced  on  glass,  and  their  surfaces  are  so  finely 
burnished,  that  if  ruled  close  together,  they  decom- 
pose light,  and  afford  the  most  beautiful  prismatic 
appearance — all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  flash 
from  them  as  from  the  silvery  interior  of  a  pearl 
oyster-shell. 

Diamonds  are  also  employed  for  drill-points  to 
perforate  rubies,  and  to  bore  holes  in  draw  plates  for 
fine  wire,  and  also  for  drilling  in  hard  steel.  Some 
enquiries  have  been  made  recently  in  regard  to  using 
them  for  dressing  millstones,  as  a  substitute  for  steel 
picks.  We  apprehend  that  they  are  altogether  too 
expensive  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  at  present; 
but  if  some  of  our  inventors  would  make  the  dis- 
covery of  manufacturing  diamonds  as  cheaply  as 
we  make  charcoal,  which  is  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, we  might  be  able  to  recommend  them  to  our 
millers.  The  coke  obtained  from  the  interior  of 
gas  retorts,  in  many  cases  is  found  so  hard  that  it 
will  cut  glass ;  but  as  its  point  endures  but  for  a 
short  period,  it  cannot  be  made  available  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  diamond  for  such  purposes. 
— Late  Paper. 

letter  LXX1. 

ADVICE  RESPECTING  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

Dear  Friends, — Dearly  beloved  and  honoured 
in  the  Lord,  because  of  his  honourable  presence 
and  power,  which  is  so  preciously  manifested  and 
found  to  be  among  you  in  your  meetings. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  thus  gathered 
you !  and  given  you  hearts  to  meet  together,  to 
feel  bis  precious  presence  and  power,  and  wait;  to 
do  his  will  therein,  as  he  shall  please  to  call, 
and  make  your  way  clear  thereto.  And  blessed 
be  the  Lord  !  who  doth  encourage  and  reward  you 
daily,  and  make  your  meetings  pleasant  and  ad- 
vantageous to  your  own  souls,  and  towards  the 
seasoning  and  holy  watching  over  the  several  re- 
spective places,  where  your  lot  is  fallen. 

Oh!  what  could  the  Lord  do  more  for  his  peo- 
ple, than  to  turn  them  to  that  pure  Seed  of  life, 
which  will  make  them  all  alive,  and  keep  them  all 
in  life  and  purity ;  and  then,  to  make  use  of  every 
living  member  in  the  living  body,  as  his  Spirit 
shall  please  to  breathe  upon  it,  aud  his  power  ac- 
tuate it !  And  indeed,  there  is  need  of  all  the 
life  and  power  to  the  body,  which  the  Lord  sees 
good  to  bestow  on  any  member  of  it ;  every  mem- 
ber of  the  body  having  life  given  it,  not  only  for 
itself,  but  likewise  for  the  use  and  service  of  the 
body.  Only,  dear  Friends,  here  is  to  be  the  great 
care,  that  every  member  keep  within  the  limits  of 
life,  wherein  its  capacity  and  ability  for  service 
lies,  and,  out  of  which,  it  can  do  no  real  service 
for  God,  or  to  the  body.  Oh !  therefore,  eye  Life, 
eye  the  Power,  eye  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with 
your  spirits !  that  he  may  go  along  with  you,  and 
guide  you  in  every  thought  ye  think,  in  every  word 
ye  speak,  in  reference  to  his  work  and  service. 

And,  mind  Friends,  what  is  now  upon  me  to 
you :  it  is  one  thing,  to  sit  waiting  to  feel  the 
power,  and  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  power, 
thus  far;  and  another,  yea,  and  harder,  to  feel 
and  keep  within  the  sense  and  limits  of  the  power, 
when  ye  come  to  act.  Then  your  reasonings,  your 
wisdom,  your  apprehensions,  have  more  advantage 
to  get  up  in  you,  and  to  put  themselves  forth.  Oh! 
therefore,  watch  narrowly,  and  diligently  against 


the  forward  part;  and  keep  back  to  the  life,  which 
though  it  rise  more  slowly,  yet  acts  more  surely 
and  safely  for  God. 

Oh  wait  and  watch,  to  feel  your  Keeper  keeping 
you  within  the  holy  bounds  and  limits,  within  the 
pure  fear,  within  the  living  sense,  while  ye  are 
acting  for  your  God  !  that  ye  may  only  be  his  in- 
struments, and  feel  him  acting  in  you.  Therefore, 
every  one  wait  to  feel  the  Judge  risen  and  up,  and 
the  judgment  set  in  your  own  hearts;  that,  what 
ariseth  in  you,  may  be  judged  and  nothing  may 
pass  from  you  publicly,  but  what  hath  first  passed 
the  pure  judgment  in  your  own  breasts.  And,  let 
the  holy  rule  of  the  blessed  apostle  James,  be  al- 
ways upon  your  spirits.  "  Let  every  one  be  swift 
to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath."  O  let  not 
a  talkativeness  have  place  in  any  of  you !  but  abide 
in  such  gravity,  modesty,  and  weightiness  of  spirit, 
as  becomes  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  the  Lord.  Ye  can  never  wait  too  much 
for  the  power,  nor  can  ye  ever  act  too  much  in  the 
power;  but,  ye  may  easily  act  too  much  without  it. 

And  as  for  this  troublesome,  contentious  busi- 
ness, (if  the  Lord  should  yet  order  it  to  be  brought 
before  you,)  the  Lord  teach  you  to  consider  of,  and 
manage  it  in  a  wise,  tender  and  healing  spirit. 
Ye  must  distinguish  in  judgment,  if  ye  judge 
aright,  between  enemies  and  erring  friends.  And, 
take  heed  of  the  quickness  and  strength  of  reason, 
or  of  the  natural  part,  which  avails  little  :  but, 
wait  for  the  evidence  and  demonstration  of  God's 
Spirit,  which  reacheth  to  the  witness  and  doth  the 
work.  Are  they  in  a  snare  ?  are  they  overtaken 
in  a  fault  ?  yea,  are  they  in  measure  blinded  and 
hardened,  so  that  they  can  neither  see  nor  feel,  as 
to  this  particular?  Retire,  sit  still  awhile,  and 
travail  for  them.  Feel  how  life  will  arise  in  any 
of  you,  and  how  mercy  will  reach  towards  them  ; 
and  how  living  words,  from  the  tender  sense,  may 
be  reached  forth  to  their  hearts,  deeply,  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  for  their  good.  And,  if  ye  find 
them,  at  length,  bowing  to  the  Lord,  Oh,  let  tender 
compassion  help  them  forwards !  that  what  hath 
been  so  troublesome  and  groundedly  dissatisfactory 
in  the  progress,  may,  at  length,  have  a  sweet  issue 
for  their  good,  and  our  joy  and  rejoicing  in  the 
Lord. 

So,  my  dear  Friends,  the  Lord  be  with  you,  and 
guide  you  in  this.,  and  iu  all  that  he  shall  further 
call  you  to;  and  multiply  his  presence,  power,  and 
blessings  upon  you,  and  make  your  meetings  as 
serviceable  to  the  honour  of  his  name,  as  he  himself 
would  have  them,  and  as  you  yourselves  can  desire 
them  to  be. 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  the  tender  Truth, 
and  in  the  pure  love  and  precious  life.  ^ 

19th  of  Fifth  month,  1678. 


A  Remarkable  Fountain. — A  writer  in  Bailouts 
Pictorial,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  re- 
markable fountain  in  Florida: 

Taking  a  narrow  path,  I  crossed  through  some 
dense  uuderwood,  and  all  at  once  I  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wakulla  Spring.  There  was  a  basin 
of  water  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  almost 
circular.  The  thick  bushes  were  growing  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  bowing  their  heads  to  the  un- 
rippled  surface.  I  stepped  into  a  skiff  and  pushed 
off.  Some  very  large  fish  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  seized  a  spear  to  strike  them.  The  boat- 
man laughed,  and  asked  me  how  far  below  the 
surface  I  supposed  they  were.  I  answered,  "about 
four  feet."  He  assured  me  that  they  were  at  least 
twenty  feet  from  me ;  and  it  was  so.  The  water 
is  of  the  most  wonderful  transparency.  I  dropped 
an  ordinary  pin  in  the  water  forty  feet  deep,  and 
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saw  its  head  with  perfect  distinctness  as  it  lay  on 
the  hottom.  As  we  approached  the  centre  I  no- 
ticed a  jagged  gray  limestone  rock  beneath  us, 
pierced  with  holes — one  seemed  to  look  into  un- 
fathomable depths.  The  boat  moved  slowly  on, 
and  now  we  hung  trembling  over  the  edge  of  the 
sunken  cliff,  and  far  below  it  lay  a  dark,  yawning, 
unfathomable  abyss.  From  its  gorge  comes  forth, 
with  immense  velocity,  a  living  river.  Pushing  on 
just  beyond  its  mouth,  I  dropped  a  ten  cent  piece 
into  the  water,  which  is  there  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  deep,  and  I  clearly  saw  it  shining  on 
the  bottom.  This  seems  incredible,  but  I  think 
the  water  possesses  a  magnifying  power.  I  am 
confident  that  the  piece  could  not  be  seen  so  dis- 
tinctly from  a  tower  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
high.  We  rowed  on  towards  the  north  side,  and 
noticed  in  the  water  the  fish  which  were  dartiDg 
hither  and  thither,  the  long  flexible  roots,  and  the 
wild,  luxuriant  grass  on  the  bottom,  all  arrayed 
in  the  most  beautiful  prismatic  hues.  The  gentle 
•swell  occasioned  by  the  boat  gave  to  the  whole  an 
undulating  motion.  Deathlike  stillness  reigned 
around,  and  a  more  fairy  scene  I  never  beheld. 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  membert 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ELIZABETH  LEVIS. 

(Concluded  from  page  364.) 

One  of  her  grand-daughters  at  Duck  Creek,  was 
left  a  young  widow  about  the  close  of  1773  or  the 
beginning  of  1774.  Elizabeth  Levis  on  this  occa- 
sion, addressed  the  following  letter  to  her  daughter 
and  her  husband. 

"  My  dear  child. — I  was  very  glad  to  have  a 
few  lines  from  thee  ;  but  it  affected  my  mind  to 
hear  of  your  affliction.  I  consider  that  when  we 
are  under  trials,  it  is  a  token  that  we  are  under 
the  notice  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  and  that  he 
is  working  to  wean  us  from  the  love  of,  and  anx- 
ious cares  for  the  things  of  this  life,  that  we  may 
be  concerned  for  his  honour  and  the  good  of  souls, 
and  become  fitted  for  his  pure  holy  kingdom.  It 
is  with  me  to  say,  dear  children,  be  not  discouraged 
I  feel  that  the  Lord  is  near  you,  and  is  drawing 
you  nearer  to  himself,  that  your  love  may  be  fixed 
on  heavenly  things,  and  that  you  may  more 
and  more  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  will  drown  all  the  afflictions  we  meet  with 
here. 

"Dear  child,  thou  signifies  thy  desire  of  our 
being  together, — I  can  say  amen  to  it.  My  desire 
was  great  to  be  in  company  with  you  all,  but  as 
I  was  thinking  of  the  satisfaction  it  would  be  to 
me,  I  thought  I  heard  a  watchword  in  my  inward 
ear,  thus:  'Be  content  to  wait  the  Lord's  time, 
and  if  he  sees  meet  to  bring  you  together  in  this 
world,  and  you  are  concerned  for  his  honour  and 
the  promotion  of  his  Holy  Truth,  then  you  will 
have  comfort  in  the  Lord,  and  one  in  another,' — 
Dear  child, — be  not  discouraged.  The  Lord  is 
near  to  help  thee  through  all  thy  difficulties,  as 
thy  eye  and  confidence  are  stayed  on  trim  alone. 
As  to  the  hint  thou  gave  me  of  thy  fears  and 
doubts,  I  say  again,  be  not  discouraged  !  The  Lord 
is  near  them  that  walk  before  him  iu  fear.  It  is 
good  to  think  meanly  of  ourselves,  but  let  us  have 
a  care  of  sinking  below  trusting  iu  God. 

"  I  cannot  well  omit  making  some  mention  of 
the  goodness  of  God  to  my  poor  soul.  He  is  often 
pleased  to  renew  his  visitations  of  love  to  me,  and 
to  bring  to  my  remembrance,  the  times  and  sea- 
sons iu  which  I  was  ready  to  shriuk  from  him, 
when  he  was  pleased  to  make  known  to  me  what 
he  required  of  me.    But  Oh  !  blessed  and  praised 


be  his  holy  name  forevermore,  His  tender  mercy 
is  over  all  his  works,  and  he  is  not  willing  to  cast 
off  any  of  his  children  that  are  willing  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  his  Almighty  Power.  A  tender 
parent,  truly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, when  pleasant  things  will  not  do,  is  under 
a  necessity  to  use  the  rod,  or  other  severe  mea- 
sures.' When  the  child  submits,  such  a  parent  re- 
joices, and  administers  that  which  is  good.  So 
our  Heavenly  Father  rejoices  over  those  that  sub- 
mit under  his  holy  hand.  Although  he  may  see 
meet,  sometimes,  to  use  the  rod,  yet  when  they 
submit,  he  administers  at  times  of  his  good  things 
to  them.  He  may  see  meet  in  wisdom,  to  hide 
his  face  a  little,  as  behind  a  curtain,  for  the  trial 
of  their  faith  and  love,  yet  be  will  appear  again, 
and  when  he  appears,  his  reward  is  with  him,  even 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Dear  children,  it  is  my  earnest  desire,  that 
you  may  solidly  wait  upon  God,  that  he  may  en 
able  you  to  be  true  help-meets  one  to  another,  in 
the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salvation.  Labour 
as  much  as  you  cau  to  help  your  children  in  that 
great  work,  which  is  to  be  wrought  out  with  fear 
and  trembling.  May  your  dear  child  that  has 
lost  her  companion,  and  has  several  small  child 
ren,  not  be  discouraged,  but  remember  the  blessed 
promise  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  will  be  a 
father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widow. 
My  desire  is  that  you  may  comfort  and  encourage 
her, — not  that  I  apprehend  you  are  careless  of 
her,  but  having  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her 
close  trials,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  stir  you  up 
by  way  of  remembrance.  We  have  great  need  to 
keep  a  strict  watch,  lest  something  be  forgotten 
that  ought  to  be  remembered.  It  is  with  me  to  say, 
that  those  who  make  it  their  chief  concern  to  be 
prepared  for  their  great  change,  will  not  be  unpre- 
pared to  meet  the  trials  that  may  be  suffered  to 
come  in  their  way.  The  regard  of  the  Lord  is  to 
them  that  are  labouring  to  be  freely  given  up  to 
his  will.  As  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth, 
they  are  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

"I  conclude,  with  dear  love  to  you  and  your 
children,  and  remain  your  tender  mother." 

Elizabeth  Levis. 

Second  month,  1774. 

Elizabeth  Levis  was  now  an  aged  women.  Her 
daughter  Lydia,  who  had  remained  unmarried, 
had,  after  a  short  illness,  beeu  removed  from  the 
church  militant,  closing  an  exemplary  life,  by  a 
holy,  happy  death.  The  mother  desired  to  be 
with  her  daughters,  and  believing  that  she  had  the 
Divine  sanction  for  such  a  step,  she  soon  after 
writing  the  above  letter,  removed  to  Duck  Creek 
Her  residence  there  was  brief.  The  time  of  her 
release  from  the  trials  and  labours  attendant  upon 
this  earthly  state  soon  came,  and  her  end  was 
peace.  Her  character,  as  given  in  her  memorial 
may  be  briefly  given.  She  was  a  nursing  mother 
to  those  seeking  a  heavenly  inheritance,  encourag- 
ing them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  press 
forward  in  the  path  of  piety,  that  they  might  attain 
it.  She  also  fervently  laboured  to  stir  up  the  ne- 
gligent to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  She  was 
earnestly  concerned  to  the  last  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth.  Her  life  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  mourning  under  a  sense  of  the 
depravity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  their 
rebellion  against  God.  She  often  expressed  her 
belief  that  the  Lord's  judgments  were  hanging  over 
us,  and  her  fears,  that  if  speedy  repentance  was  not 
manifest,  they  would  be  laid  on.  Her  exercise 
was  increased  by  the  prospect  she  had  that  many 
of  her  fellow  members  were  runuing  into  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  world,  actuated  by  its 
spirit,  and  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  earth. 
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Her  last  illness  was  short.  On  Fifth-daj 
Third  month  17th,  1775,  she  was  taken  with  i 
heavy  chill,  and  lived  but  to  the  following  First 
day,  when  she  quietly  departed.  She  was  up- 
wards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

Ihe  Camelin  America. — The  successful  attemp' 
to  introduce  these  useful  animals  as  beasts  of  bur 
den  in  the  southwestern  territory  of  the  Unitec 
States  is  well  known,  and  has  excited  considerabli 
interest.  It  is  said  they  have  been  found  admira 
bly  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  pas 
sengers  across  the  arid  plains  lying  between  Texas 
and  California.  The  result  of  a  recent  attempt  t( 
introduce  the  camel  into  the  more  northern  anc 
mountainous  territory  of  Nevada,  is  thus  describee 
by  a  territorial  journal : 

The  interesting  experiment,  whether  camels  an 
suitable  for  this  country,  is  now  being  thoroughly 
tested  by  a  train  of  nine  Bactrian  camels  that  arc 
running  to  and  from  the  salt  marsh,  about  14( 
miles  distant,  engaged  in  packing  salt. 

The  result  so  far  is  in  some  respects  favourable 
in  others  not.  They  are  docile  and  tractable  crea 
tures ;  kneel  down  to  receive  their  load,  which,  i: 
well  balanced,  never  gets  out  of  order  nor  require; 
adjusting,  owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  th< 
back.  As  to  feeding  these  camels,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty ;  they  eat  all  kinds  of  grass,  thistles,  tules 
willows,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  griswood 
Their  carrying  capacity  as  well  as  speed  has  beer 
much  overrated.  The  average  weight  of  salt  tc 
each  animal,  has  been  insideof  450  pounds,  whicl 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  season  of  the  yeai 
when  feed  is  dry,  and  furnishes  less  strength  that 
iu  the  Spring  and  Summer.  On  good  level  roads 
their  rate  of  travel  is  equal  to  a  mule's ;  on  deer, 
sandy  soil,  they  go  at  the  pace  of  oxeu;  and  ic 
stony,  mountainous  roads,  they  show  strong  ob 
jections  to  travel  at  all.  The  greatest  difficult} 
exists  in  the  softness  of  their  feet.  On  rocky 
ground  the  foot  becomes  tender  and  swells  up,  the 
skin  cracks,  the  alkali  enters,  and  makes  the  ani- 
mal lame.  The  recuperative  power  of  the  camel 
however,  is  such,  that  by  not  working  it  for  twe 
weeks  it  is  well  again.  The  climate  seems  to  agree 
with  the  Bactrian  camel,  and  must  be  similar  tc 
that  of  their  native  country.  Great  heat  does  no^ 
affect  them,  and  against  cold  they  are  protected  by 
a  thick  shaggy  coat  of  hair.  Upon  the  whole,  by 
studying  their  habits  and  wants,  by  selecting  prope 
roads  for  them,  they  may  turn  out  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  locomotive  and  carrying  power ;  but 
this  region  of  the  Great  Basin,  on  account  of  the 
many  stony  mountain  rauges  which  traverse  it,  is 
not  likely  to  become  what  is  termed  a  real  camel 
country. 

How  life  is  rendered  a  mere  bubble. — "  Oh  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and 
for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men. 
What  is  life  without  (in  effect)  speaking  such  a 
language  ?  for  we  cannot  otherwise  answer  the  end 
of  our  existeuce  on  the  earth.  This  state  of  being 
is  soon  at  an  end,  with  all  that  can  be  enjoyed  or 
acquired,  of  a  transitory  nature ;  therefore  to  live 
here  without  glorifying  the  great  Creator  with  the 
body  and  with  the  spirit,  is  to  reuder  life  a  mere 
bubble,  and  to  have  no  well-grounded  hope  of 
eternal,  soul-satisfying  delight. — Sarah  [Lyrics] 
Grubb. 
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The  business  of  life.— It  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
prepared  to  die — and  they  are  unwise  who  put  it 
off  until  the  closing  scene;  it  is  the  business  of 
life.  I  feel  my  mind  quiet,  and  centred  in  the 
ocean  of  love  and  infinite  goodness. —  William 
Odell.  1805. 
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;    On  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  its  Products  and 
a  Resources. 

^  JY  GERARD  RALSTON,  CONSUL  GEN'l  FOR  LIBERIA,  (LONDON.) 

>  The  small  Republic  of  Liberia,  founded  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  some  40  years  ago,  for 
''the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  asylum  to  the  free  peo- 
E"ple  of  colour  in  the  United  States,  who,  from  the 
^unfortunate  prejudice  against  blacks,  cannot  live 
^happily  in  their  native  land,  and  which  has  since 
'"become  the  asylum  of  the  recaptured  Africans 
Haken  out  of  the  slave  ships  by  the  American  cruis- 
ers for  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  is  becoming 
°so  interesting  and  important  a  community,  that  I 
^beg  to  give  a  concise  account  of  its  present  condi- 
tion and  its  prospects,  with  the  desire  of  attracting 
the  benevolent  regards  of  all  Christian  people,  but 
'particularly  of  the  British  nation,  towards  the 
J  young  and  rising  State. 

{    Liberia  (the  land  of  the  free,)  on  the  west  coast 
'of  Africa,  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  poor  ne- 
groes who,  not  comfortably  situated  in  their  native 
I  country,  have  migrated  from  Virginia,  Ohio,  the 
|Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other 
"States  of  the  Union.    These  negroes  have  been 
s  aided  by  the  benevolence  of  the  American  Coloni- 
sation Society,  at  Washington,  to  remove  to  the 
!' coast  of  Guinea,  where,  after  undergoing  a  variety 
'of  hardships  and  afflictions  incident  to  settling  in 
'  a  savage  region,  they  have  formed  themselves  into 
'(»  respectable   commonwealth,  numbering  some 
"500,000  souls,  of  whom  about  484,000  are  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  about  16,000 
Americo-Liberians.    Their  form  of  government  is 
that  of  a  Republic — having  an  elected  President, 
and  two  houses  (Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives) of  the  legislature.    The  Vice-President  and 
President  are  elected  for  two  years,  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for 
four  years.    There  are  13  members  of  the  Lower 
House  and  8  of  the  Upper  House;  each  county 
fcendin<*  two  members  to  the  Senate.    Hereafter,  as 
the  population  augments,  each  10,000  persons  will 
jbe  entitled  to  an  additional  representative.  The 
Vice-President  must  be  35  years  of  age,  and  have 
!real  property  of  the  value  of  600  dollars;  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  absence  or  death  of  the  President, 
'he  serves  as  President.    He  is  also  President  of 
'the  Senate,  which,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
tranches  of  the  Legislature,  is  a  Council  for  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  he  being  required  to 
submit,  treaties  for  ratification  and  appointments 
\to  public  office  for  confirmation.    The  President 
must  be  35  years  of  age,  and  have  property  600 
dollars.    The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
'court,  and  such  subordinate  courts  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  from  time  to  time  establish. 

Liberia  is  situated  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea  called  the  Grain  coast  (most  fertile  in  rice,) 
having  for  its  south-eastern  boundary  the  San 
Pedro  river,  78  miles  east  of  Cape  Palmas,  and 
running  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  She- 
bar  river,  125  miles  north-west  of  Monrovia;  it 
has  about  600  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends 
back  about  100  miles  on  an  average,  but  with  the 
facility  of  almost  indefinite  extension  into  the  in- 
terior, the  natives  everywhere  manifesting  the 
greatest  desire  that  treaties  should  be  formed  with 
them,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  Republic  may  be 
extended  over  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
Liberian  territory  has  been  purchased  by  more 
than  twenty  treaties,  and  in  all  cases  the  natives 
have  freely  parted  with  their  titles  for  a  satisfac- 
tory price.  The  chief  solicitude  has  been  to  pur- 
chase the  line  of  sea-coast,  so  as  to  connect  the 
different  settlements  under  one  government,  and 
to  exclude  the  slave  trade,  which  formerly  was 


most  extensively  carried  on  at  Cape  Mesurado, 
Tradetown,  Little  Bassa.  Digby,  New  Sesters,  Gal- 
linas,  and  other  places  at  present  within  the  Re- 
public, but  now  happily  excluded — except  in  a 
recent  instance  at  Gallinas,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  country  lately  devastated  by  the  in- 
famous slave  traders,  is  now  being  cultivated  and 
enriched  by  peaceful  agriculture  and  extending 
commerce.  It  furnishes  a  home  to  the  defenceless 
natives  who  have  fled  for  protection  from  slavery 
and  death,  liable  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by 
their  own  ruthless  chiefs,  The  natives  know  that 
within  Liberian  jurisdiction  they  are  secure  from 
the  liability  of  being  seized  and  sold  into  slavery. 

The  original  settlers  landed  in  Liberia  and 
hoisted  the  American  flag  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1822,  at  Cape  Mesurado,  where  Monrovia,  the 
capital  was  established,  and  they  continued  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  until  the  24th  day  of  August,  1847,  25 
years,  when  they  were  proclaimed  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  with  the  sanction  of  the  parent  So- 
ciety, and  were  regularly  installed  as  the  Republic 
of  Liberia.  England  and  France  soon  welcomed 
this  small  State  into  the  family  of  nations,  by 
making  treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  her.  These  friendly  examples  being 
imitated  by  other  powers,  it  follows  that  Liberia 
is  acknowledged,  and  has  treaty  relations  with 
some  of  the  most  respectable  States  of  the  world 
situated  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  the  United  States,  the  fatherland 
of  Liberians,  has  not  yet  acknowledged  the  young 
Republic.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  since  the  power 
has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  America,  that  Liberian  independence  will 
soon  be  acknowledged  by  the  twelfth  nation  of  the 
world.  The  Republic  of  Africa  will,  no  doubt, 
soon  be  acknowledged  by  the  mighty  Republic  of 
America. 

Though  Liberia  was  established  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa  as  an  asylum  for  the  free  coloured  people 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  not  intended  to  con- 
fine the  object  merely  to  the  deportation  of  persons 
previously  free.  On  the  contrary,  many  slaves 
were  emancipated  expressly  for  emigration  to  Li- 
beria, and  a  number  of  benevolent  and  kind 
masters  could  be  meutioned,  who  not  only  made 
great  sacrifices,  but  nearly  pauperised  themselves 
by  giving  up  their  property  in  slaves,  and  also  by 
furnishing  them  the  means  of  comfortably  reaching 
the  colony  by  a  long  sea  passage,  and  providing 
for  their  welfare  after  their  arrival  in  their  future 
homes.  Upwards  of  6000  persons  were  in  this 
category,  most  of  whom,  and  their  descendants, 
have  since  become  valuable  and  useful  citizens  of 
this  little  State,  who,  if  they  had  continued  in  the 
land  of  their  birth  would  have  remained.depressed 
as  an  inferior  caste,  repulsed  from  the  society  of 
the  white  race,  and  excluded  from  all  but  the  most 
menial  and  least  lucrative  employments.  With 
the  natural  aspirations  of  freemen,  and  finding  all 
the  circumstances  surrouuding  them  in  their  new 
homes  so  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
industry,  talents,  and  enterprise  they  possessed, 
we  have  witnessed  all  the  success  which  was  to  be 
expected.  We  fiud  them  changed  from  the  care- 
less, listless  beings  they  were  in  America,  into  the 
pains-taking,  industrious,  and  energetic  citizens  of 
Liberia.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  the  names 
of  numerous  persons  of  Liberia  who  would  do 
credit,  by  their  respectable  characters,  their  wealth, 
and  their  general  success,  to  almost  any  civilized 
community,  who  owed  their  prosperity  exclusively 
to  the  education  of  circumstances  they  found  in  Li- 
beria, but  who  would,  if  they  had  remained  in  their 
native  land,  under  the  prejudices  and  the  depress- 


ing circumstances  surrounding  them,  have  con- 
tinued mere  drones  and  nobodies.  These  people 
were  early  taught  to  govern  themselves.  The  white 
governors  sent  out  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  had  the  good  sense  to  take  pains  to  select 
the  most  respectable  of  the  coloured  people  to  aid 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  infant  colony, 
and  the  training  of  Lot  Carey,  Elijah  Johnson, 
John  B.  Russwurm,  and  J.  J.  Roberts,  and  others 
that  could  be  named,  was  so  good  that  on  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Buchanan,  in  1841,  (the  last  of 
the  white  governors,)  it  was  resolved  that  all  in 
authority  hereafter  should  be  coloured  persons, 
and  Mr.  Roberts  was  made  the  governor,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  six  years,  and  on  the  independence 
of  the  State  being  proclaimed,  and  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  instituted,  Mr.  Roberts  was  elected 
President,  and  on  three  subsequent  occasions  he 
was  re-elected  President,  thus  serving  eight  years 
as  chief  of  the  Republic,  and  previously  six  years 
as  governor,  making  a  total  service  of  14  years  as 
chief  magistrate  of  Liberia. 

His  excellent  successor,  the  actual  President, 
Stephen  Allen  Benson,  came  from  Maryland  at  the 
early  age  of  six  years,  and,  having  gone  through 
all  the  varied  vicissitudes,  among  others,  of  being 
a  prisoner  when  very  young  among  the  aborigines, 
then  being  a  successful  merchant,  then  being  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  as  Senator,  then  Judge, 
then  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  and,  of 
course,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  occasionally 
Military  Commander  of  the  volunteer  countrymen 
in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and,  having  served  three 
terms  of  two  years  each,  was  inaugurated  for  a 
fourth  term  last  January,  and,  on  the  completion 
of  eight  years  of  service  as  President,  he  will  proba- 
bly retire  to  his  large  coffee  estate  at  Bassa,  and 
hereafter  some  of  my  present  audience  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  probably  the  best 
coffee  produced  in  the  world  from  his  plantation. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  cheap  and  suc- 
cessful self-government  of  the  Liberians  with  the 
expensive  and  not  over  successful  government  of 
white  men  in  the  Colonial  establishments  of  the 
Europeans  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  White  men, 
soon  dying  in  the  ungenial  climate  of  Africa,  re- 
quire large  salaries  and  frequent  successors,  whilst 
the  blacks,  living  in  a  climate  far  more  congenial 
to  them  than  the  temperate  zone  would  be,  are 
long-lived,  healthy,  and  economical  administrators 
of  the  simple  laws  of  their  own  framing,  which  are 
well  adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their 
countrymen. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gay  attire  and  superfluity, — What  think  ye  ? 
Will  the  Lord  accept  of  men  and  women  in  their 
pride  and  vain  glory,  and  gay  attire  and  super- 
fluity? I  will  tell  ye,  nay;  for  such  are  spotted 
and  stained  with  the  spots  of  this  world ;  they  are 
too  much  taken  up  with,  and  following  the  vain, 
fashions  and  customs  of  it,  which  must  be  repented 
of  and  turned  from,  if  they  would  find  mercy  with 
the  Lord,  if  they  are  not  totally  hardened  and  re- 
solved to  have  their  own  ways  till  the  last  moment 
of  their  time. 

Oh  !  therefore,  come  down,  all  you  lofty  sous  and 
daughters  in  Sion.  and  put  away  your  pride  and 
arrogancy,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  sol- 
emn time  and  message,  and  may  come  before  the 
Lord  with  true  humility,  and  not  be  adorned  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  spoken  against  by  the  apos- 
tle, which  doth  not  become  a  people  professing  the 
self-denying  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Being  not  acceptable  to  the  Lord  and  a  contradic- 
tion to  our  christian  profession. — Samuel  Scott. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Ground  of  Christian  Discipline  briefly  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of 
Heavenly  Wisdomfor  its  proper  support  enforced. 
By  Joseph  Txtham. — "  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing. — John,  xv.  5." — "  Not  as  though  I 
had  already  attained,  either  were  already  per- 
fect.—Phil.  iii.  12." 

[We  have  received  a  pamphlet  with  the  ahove 
title,  containing  matter  for  serious  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  our  religious  Society.  Much 
of  the  trouble  and  distress  introduced  into  our 
midst,  has  had  its  origin  from  a  disregard  of  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
can  be  properly  managed  only  by  those  who  are 
themselves  measurably  under  the  government  of 
the  Head  of  the  church,  and  are  thus  qualified  to 
understand  His  will  in  regard  thereto.  Another 
source  of  disorder  and  trouble,  has  been  the  senti- 
ment expressed  and  acted  on  by  some,  that  be- 
cause there  may  be  a  want  of  rightly  qualified 
members  in  a  meeting,  or  its  affairs  be  in  some  in- 
stances transacted  in  a  wrong  spirit,  therefore 
the  requisitions  of  the  discipline  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded, and  members  are  justified  in  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  individual  ideas  of  right, 
independent  of  the  long  established  rules  which 
the  church  has  adopted  for  the  government  of  its 
members  and  meetings.  Whatever  pretensions  such 
may  make  to  superior  experience  in  the  law  of  the 
Spirit,  and  though  they  may  claim  exemption  from 
the  wholesome  provisions  and  requisitions  of  the  dis- 
cipline on  this  account,  itis  evident  they  are  deluded, 
their  practice  and  pretensions  lead  to  disorder,  and, 
if  generally  acted  on,  would  end  in  anarchy.  There 
is  a  serious  truth  contained  in  the  declaration, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  quoted  by  such,  that 
"  the  letter  killetb,"  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  this  in  any  wise  sanctions  going  contrary 
to  the  course  which  the  letter  enjoins.  If  we  walk 
in  the  Spirit,  we  will  be  found  walking  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  which  the  spirit  has  au- 
thorized the  Church  to  adopt. 

We  think  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  has  pointed 
out  the  remedy  for  the  evils  referred  to. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement.] 

Advertisement. — Such  is  the  propensity  of  hu- 
man nature  to  deviate  from  a  right  course,  that, 
without  a  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles, 
there  is  a  danger  of  societies,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, losing  their  settlement  on  the  foundation  upon 
which  they  were  originally  established.  From 
this  consideration,  the  author  of  the  following  re- 
marks has  been  led  to  entertain  a  fear,  le»t  the 
disposition,  prevalent  in  many  persons  to  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  Divine  assistance  in 
conducting  the  discipline  of  the  church,  should  in- 
crease, and  eventually  lead  us,  as  a  Society,  from 
the  true  foundation  of  our  religious  profession. 
This  has  induced  him  to  endeavour,  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  to  couviuce  the  judgments  of  those  who 
may  entertain  this  sentiment,  and  thereby  to  check 
if  possible,  this  evil ;— an  evil  which  appears  to 
him  to  savour  much  of  presumption — to  be  highly 
offensive  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  likely  to  d&raw 
down  his  displeasure  on  our  favoured  Society. 

As  these  remarks  are  designed  only  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Society,  it  may  seem  the  less  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  the  author  by  no  means 
wishes  to  depreciate  human  abilities,  cither  natural 
or  acquired.  These  are  highly  valuable  in  their 
places,  and  may  be  eminently  useful  in  the  church, 
in  various  degrees,  when  they  are  sanctified  by  di- 
vine Grace,  and  uuder  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    All  that  he  insista  upon,  is,  that  unless 


they  are  thus  sanctified,  and  act  in  subservience  to 
this  Spirit,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
avail  towards  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  kingdom,  we  are  assured,  is  within — of  a 
spiritual  nature, — and  consists  in  "  righteousness 
and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"  Rom. 
xiv.  17,  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  rules  and  reigns.  If  the  establishment  of 
this  kingdom  in  the  heart  is  essentially  requisite 
for  all,  in  order  that  the  great  purpose  of  their  be- 
ing may  be  accomplished,  how  peculiarly  so  must 
it  be  for  those  who  undertake  to  build  up  the 
church  of  God,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  others  ! 

Many  amongst  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  lamenta- 
bly insensible  of  their  insufficiency  of  themselves  for 
this  work  ;  and  therefore  they  feel  not  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  the  influence  of  that  power  which 
alone  can  qualify  them  for  such  service.  It  was 
this  power,  however,  which  wrought  so  effectually 
in  many  of  our  predecessors,  and  strengthened  them 
to  bear  such  a  fight  of  afflictions,  and  to  contend 
so  valiantly  "  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."    Jude  i.  3. 

The  object  of  the  present  little  work,  is  by  no 
means  to  discourage  any  Friends  from  attending 
meetings  for  discipline,  but  the  contrary.  And  as 
the  right  support  of  these  meetings,  and  the  part 
we  take  in  them,  are  matters  of  so  great  impor- 
tance to  ourselves  and  to  the  Society,  the  author 
is  solicitous  to  put  Friends  upon  a  careful  exami- 
nation how  far  they  are  active  in  them,  so  as  to 
promote  their  own  best  interests,  and  the  interest 
of  the  cause  they  profess  to  serve.  For  want  of 
attending  to  the  important  business  of  meetings  for 
discipline  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  a  suitable 
preparation  of  heart,  many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
really  injure  themselves,  and  the  cause  they  are 
desirous  to  forward.  The  design  of  the  following 
observations,  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  so  unhappy 
an  effect;  and  if  they  shall  conduce  in  any  degree, 
to  this  salutary  purpose,  the  author  will  think  him- 
self amply  repaid  for  his  labour. 

Tiie  Ground,  eye. — "  God  is  a  Spirit ;"  and 
communion  with  him  can  be  enjoyed  only  through 
a  spiritual  medium.  For  this  purpose,  in  the 
riches  of  his  goodness  towards  poor  fallen  man, 
He  has  furnished  every  individual  with  a  measure 
of  his  own  pure  Spirit; — that  "  unspeakable  gift," 
purchased  for  us  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
his  beloved  Sou.  Through  the  enlightening,  puri- 
fying efficacy  of  this  Divine  Principle  of  life,  man 
is  mercifully  put  into  a  capacity  to  see  and  feel  his 
lost  condition  by  nature,  and  to  regain  that  purity 
and  holiness,  from  which  by  disobedience  our  first 
parents  fell.  For  this  Spirit,  as  it  is  cordially 
united  with,  qualifies  him  to  contend  successfully 
with  the  principle  of  evil  in  his  own  heart,  and 
eventually  enables  him  to  be  more  than  conqueror. 
The  strong  man  armed,  that  had  occupied  the 
house,  is  cast  out,  and  his  goods  are  spoiled  :  a 
complete  change  takes  place  iu  his  heart;  the  af- 
fections are  transferred  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  and 
the  pure  Seed  of  the  kingdom,  before  oppressed 
and  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  load  of  sin,  gains 
the  ascendency. 

In  the  progress  of  this  work,  the  heart  becomes 
the  scene  of  many  a  conflict  between  these  two 
powers,  the  evil  nature  often  striving  to  regain  the 
superiority  :  but,  as  a  holy  confidence  in  the  mea- 
sure of  light  and  grace  afforded  is  maintained,  and 
a  steady  adhereuce  to  it  preserved,  the  progress  of 
the  soul  will  be  sure,  and  its  efforts  ultimately 
crowned  with  success.  Thus  emancipated  from 
this  greater  than  Egyptian  bondage,  man  is  en- 
abled to  rejoice  iu  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God."    Having  thus,  through  the 


quickening,  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
known  a  transition  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual 
state,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour  to  Nico- 
demus,  being  "  born  again,"  or  from  above,  he  re- 
ceives spiritual  faculties  and  powers  to  which  be 
was  before  a  stranger ;  and,  persevering  iu  faith- 
fulness, experiences  a  spiritual  growth  from  strength 
to  strength — from  the  child's  state  to  that  of  a 
young  man ;  and  thence  to  that  of  a  strong  man  ; 
nay  to  that  of  "  a  perfect  man,"  a  "  man  of  God" 
— "  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

This  was  the  blessed  experience  of  the  truly  liv- 
ing amongst  our  predecessors ; — men  and  women 
eminently  raised  and  qualified  to  lift  up  the  stand- 
ard of  truth  and  righteousness.  These,  through 
the  powerful  operation  of  the  quickening  Word, 
were  "  baptized  into  Christ,"  even  "  into  his  death," 
so  that,  "  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,"  they  also  were  enabled 
to  "  walk  in  newness  of  life."  They  were  "  made 
to  drink  into  one  Spirit,"  and  thus  they  became 
members  of  that  mystical  body,  the  Church,  of 
which  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Head ;  growing  up  into 
him,  and  experiencing  him  to  be  made  unto  them, 
"  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and 
redemption." 

This  union  of  the  members  of  the  true  church 
with  Christ  the  Head,  is  beautifully  set  forth  by 
our  Saviour,  when  he  compares  himself  to  the  vine, 
and  his  followers  to  the  branches.  As  these  are 
supported  by  the  root,  receive  nourishment  from  it, 
and  entirely  depend  upon  it;  so  the  living  members 
of  the  true  Church  depend  upon  Christ,  the  Head, 
and  derive  their  life,  strength,  and  qualification  for 
service  solely  from  Him.  For,  "  as  the  branch," 
says  our  Saviour,  "  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  ex- 
cept it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except 
ye  abide  in  Me." 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that,  consistently  with  the  ob- 
servation of  the  apostle,  "  the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Man,  there- 
fore, without  experiencing  that  change  of  heart, 
through  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed  by  the  term, 
Regeneration,  or  the  new  Birth,  is  wholly  a  stranger 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  kingdom  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  consisting  in  "  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost," — a  righteous- 
ness begotten  in  us  by  and  through  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  dwelling  in  us,  clothing  our  spirits  with  his 
ownrobe,  and  diffusing,at  times,  through  our  whole 
man,  a  peace  and  joy  which  those  in  the  natural 
state  cannot  even  conceive.  And  our  Saviour,  in 
his  conference  with  Nicodemus,  positively  declares, 
that  "  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hie  People  shall  Dwell  Alone. — In  days  that 
are  past,  this  scripture  declaration  was  often  quoted 
as  applicable  to  our  Society,  "  the  people  shall 
dwell  alone  ;" — it  was  when  Israel  was  abiding  in 
his  tent,  separate  from  the  surrounding  nations, 
that  the  emphatic  exclamation  was  uttered,  "  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taberna- 
cles, O  Israel !  as  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 
as  gardens  by  the  river  side,  and  as  cedar  trees 
beside  the  waters."  And  of  this  favoured  people 
it  was  declared  on  the  same  occasion,  "  the  people 
shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations." — Mary  Hagger.  F.  L.,  vol.  1th, 
pp.  454,  455. 

Carrying  on  the  concerns  of  the  world  in  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  forgetful  of  the  concerns  of 
eternity,  is  a  very  unsafe  and  lamentable  state. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  Bald  Aborigines  of  the  Balonne. — In  the 
western  interior  of  Australia,  beyond  the  Balonne 
river,  a  party  of  aboriginal  natives  exist  who  are 
sntirely  destitute  of  hair  on  the  head.  One  of  the 
natives  was  brought  toJSidney,  and  is  thus  described 
by  the  Sidney  Empire  : 

"  There  needed  not,  however,  this  remarkable 
destitution  of  hair  to  show  that  the  individual  be- 
fore us  was  the  type  of  a  race  utterly  differing  in 
physical  peculiarities  from  the  ordinary  aboriginals 
3f  Australia.    The  whole  contour  of  the  face, 
form  of  the  head,  expression,  colour  of  skin,  and 
listless  (almost  sullen)  attitude,  at  once  suggested 
the  Mongolian.    It  was  iinpo  sible  to  look  at  this 
[native  of  the  backwoods  with  the  least  attention 
land  reflection,  without  feeling  convinced  of  his 
[Chinese  extraction.    His  physical  development  is 
Ijfar  inferior  to  that  of  the  healthy  aboriginal  found 
in  other  parts  of  Australia.    The  large  rapid  eye, 
[thick  lips,  broadly-spread  nose,  and  deep  brown 
pkin  were  all  absent.    The  peculiarity  of  the  face 
was  most  evidently  Chinese,  and  the  eye  confirmed 
phis  impression.    The  skin  of  this  interesting 
btranger  is  precisely  of  that  deep  yellow  brown 
shade  which  might  be  expected  in  a  descendant 
from  Chinese  and  aboriginal  Australian  parents, 
flow  long  the  races  have  been  mingled  in  the  per- 
sons of  his  ancestors  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  The 
representative  before  us,  however,  was  assuredly 
more  Chinaman  than  aborigine.    The  party  to 
phom  he  belonged — for  there  is  no  clear  reason  for 
balling  it  a  tribe — appeared  to  inhabit  the  coun- 
try to  the  northwestward  of  the  Upper  Warrego. 
McKay  has  not  seen  more  than  six  or  seven  of 
Ijthem  at  various  times,  one  at  least  of  whom  was  a 
woman,  and  one  man  was  much  taller  and  more 
strongly  proportioned  than  the  specimen  brought 
:o  our  office." 

It  is  supposed  that  these  people  are  the  descen- 
lants  of  Chinamen  fishermen,  who  have  landed  or 
aeen  cast  away  on  the  coast. 

The  Faith  of  the  Gospel. — Let  us  not  stop 
short,  until  we  have  obtained  the  like  precious 
faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saints; — the  true  faith 
if  tlie  gospel,  which  worketh  by  love,  purifieth  the 
neart,  and  giveth  victory  over  sin,  death,  hell,  and 
;he  grave.  A  historical  or  traditional  faith,  or 
me  that  admits  of  a  continuance  in  sin,  is  dead 
ind  unavailing  ;  but  the  faith  of  the  gospel  is  a  liv- 
ng,  operative,  principle, — an  impenetrable  shield: 
t  quencheth  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,  disarm- 
;th  sin,  justifieth  its  happy  possessor,  and  giveth 
3eace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
from  whom  alone  it  must  be  obtained,  and  for  it 
jwe  must  all  come  to  Him,  in  the  humility  and 
(simplicity  of  little  children ;  of  whom  is  the  king- 
iom  of  heaven,  though  they  be  upon  earth  "  the 
soor  in  spirit."  It  is  Jesus  alone  who  imparts  this 
iieavenly  treasure, — faith  :  He  is  the  blessed  au- 
;hor  and  finisher  of  it,  and  from  him  we  must  re- 
;eive  the  precious  gift  into  our  hearts. — Daniel 
Wlueler.    F.  L.,  vol.  1th,  p.  278. 

Greatest  delight  and  satisfaction. — I  can  bon- 
jstly  say,  that  the  greatest  delight  and  satisfaction 
that  I  ever  have  in  present  possession,  is  to  feel 
;he  baptism  of  the  spirit  to  wash  my  heart,  and 
jnite  it  to  the  seed  in  the  bitter  sense  of  suffering; 
and  the  most  pleasing  contemplation  that  I  have 
n  future  prospect  in  this  life,  is  to  see  the  pros- 
perity of  Truth,  and  to  be  favoured  with  liberty 
and  capacity  to  serve  the  cause  thereof  in  my 
generation.  And  for  the  integrity  of  this  declara- 
ion  I  dare  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
who  hath  even  now  tendered  my  spirit  in  humble 
3rostration  before  him. — Richard  Shackleton. 


The  progress  of  a  worldly  spirit  in  the  heart. 
— Though  the  change  from  day  to  night,  is  by  a 
motion  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  yet 
when  night  is  come  we  behold  it  very  different 
from  the  day ;  and  thus  as  people  become  wise  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight, 
customs  arise  up  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and 
spread  little  by  little,  till  a  departure  from  the 
simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ  becomes  distin- 
guished as  light  from  darkness,  to  such  as  are 
crucified  to  the  world. — John  Woolman. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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What  is  to  be  done  with  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes? This  is  a  query  which  we  often  hear;  and 
the  reply  varies  according  to  the  feelings,  the  re- 
flection, and  the  intelligence  of  the  respondent.  It 
refers  to  a  subject  of  serious  importance,  upon  the 
right  disposal  of  which,  is  depeuding  much  of  the 
future  quietness  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  If 
it  should  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  unhappily  too  prevalent  among  the 
whites  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  ca- 
pabilities of  the  coloured  population,  we  most  pro- 
bably, will  be  involved  in  endless  strife  and  per- 
plexity ;  but  if  the  people  will  allow  the  precepts 
of  the  christian  religion  to  govern  them,  and  adopt 
the  policy  which  common  sense  dictates,  there  need 
be  no  further  difficulty  anticipated,  than  must  at- 
tend the  necessarily  gradual  elevation  of  a  people, 
reduced  by  the  cruel  slavery  of  successive  genera- 
tions to  deplorable  ignorance  and  thoughtless  de- 
pendence. 

There  has  been  no  little  mischief  done  by  deter- 
mined pro-slavery  men,  and  a  shallow,  self-opi- 
nionated class  claiming  to  be  philosophers,  who  have 
industriously  promulgated  a  notion  that  the  co- 
loured man  is  of  an  entirely  different  race  from  the 
white,  who  has  no  right  to  claim  descent  from 
Adam  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  two  races  to 
dwell  together  as  equals;  but  if  they  inhabit  the 
same  country  the  one  must  inevitably  take  the  po- 
sition of  dependent  upon  and  servitor  to  the  other, 
the  white  always  being  superior.  Contrary  as  this 
is  to  the  teachings  of  ethnological  research  and 
the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  there  are  yet 
many  whose  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject 
and  whose  self-esteem,  induce  them  to  give  more  or 
less  credence  to  this  false  theory ;  being  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  as  an  excuse — miserable  a 
one  as  it  would  be,  were  it  true — for  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  perpetrated  against  those  they  brand 
with  being  an  inferior  and  helpless  race  ;  while  the 
prejudice  of  others  who  do  not  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  the  theory,  is  yet  so  strong,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  allow  the  coloured  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation the  means  for  entering  into  fair  competition 
with  them,  and  thus  to  labour  to  prove  their  capa- 
city for  acquiring  the  same  amount  of  knowledge, 
and  fulfilling  the  same  duties  as  themselves. 

It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence,  for  reasons 
which  we  cannot  fathom,  to  permit  for  ages  the 
African  to  be  subjected  to  galling  servitude,  either  in 
his  own  or  in  other  lands,  and  though  individuals, 
and  even  some  tribes  have,  at  different  periods, 
made  some  progress  in  civilization,  yet  as  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  human  family,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  negro  in  his  own  land,  and  his  descendants 
in  other  places,  have  for  centuries  occupied  a  very 
inferior  position  ;  from  which  as  a  class,  they  have 
manifested  little  capacity,  and  indeed  little  dispo- 
sition, to  extricate  themselves.  This  degraded  po- 
sition, though  probably  not  originally  the  result  of 


organic  inferiority,  has  exercised  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  preventing  the  development  of  mental 
power.  Thus  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  with  which 
they  have  been  treated  by  those  who  boasted  of 
being  their  superiors,  and  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  poor 
black  to  reduce  him  to  abject  slavery,  have  de- 
pressed and  brutalized  him  still  more.  It  is  to  this 
we  are  to  attribute  his  present  low  grade  of  intel- 
lect, and  it  will  require  time  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances to  enable  him  to  elevate  himself  to  the 
standard  attained  by  his  more  favoured  white  bro- 
ther. Where  these  have  been  enjoyed  by  him, 
ample  evidence  has  been  afforded  of  his  capacity 
and  disposition  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  there 
are  now  many  well  known  instances  of  coloured 
men  who  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  mental 
culture. 

The  answer  to  the  query,  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  emancipated  negroes  ?  is  then  plain  and 
easy.  Let  them  remain  upon  the  soil  where  they 
were  born  ;  place  within  their  reach  the  means  of 
education,  both  intellectual  and  religious;  free 
them  from  the  trammels  with  which  false  pride 
and  prejudice  have  heretofore  crippled  their  exer- 
tions to  improve  their  social  standing,  and  their 
material  resources,  and  leave  them  to  work  their 
way  up  to  the  level  of  the  community  around  them. 
They  will  surely  repay,  by  the  -fruit  of  their  toil, 
for  this  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  the  nation 
will  be  relieved  from  the  sin  and  shame  of  employ- 
ing its  power  and  example,  in  keeping  down  a 
large  portion  of  its  working  population,  which  by' 
its  unrequited  toil,  has  contributed  largely  to  its 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

But  it  may  be  that  very  many  of  our  coloured 
population  will  prefer  emigration  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  enjoy- 
ments of  all  the  advantages  of  social  equality,  in 
a  cultivated,  christian  community,  rather  than  to 
remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  where,  it  will  re- 
quire the  lapse  of  many  years  to  remove  the  feel- 
ings of  contempt  and  dislike,  entertained  by  the 
dominant  class  towards  them.  Such  a  course 
would  seem  natural  and  wise  in  them,  and  though 
the  departure  of  any  large  portion  of  them,  would 
be  a  loss  to  our  country,  we  would  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  their  wish  to  leave  a  land  where 
they  have  suffered  so  much,  and  where,  if  they 
remain,  they  will  probably  have  to  suffer  so  much 
more. 

Liberia  is  asking  them  to  return  to  the  home  of 
their  forefathers,  and  offering  them,  beside  a  rich 
soil  for  cultivation,  an  almost  boundless  store  of 
material  for  wealthy  commerce,  and  a  congenial 
climate,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  social,  civic 
and  political  life,  of  which  here  they  are  deprived, 
and  to  obtain  which,  they  must,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
undergo  a  long  and  galling  contest.  The  pros- 
perity and  extending  power  of  this  highly  interest- 
ing republic,  are,  we  think,  constantly  assuming 
increased  importance,  and  can  hardly  fail  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  if  its  government  continues 
to  be  as  wisely  administered  as  it  has  been  of 
latter  times,  to  become  the  grand  rallying  point  of 
the  civilized  and  christianized  blacks  in  America. 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  correct  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  progress  made  by  the  com- 
munity, which,  under  the  patronage  and  help  of 
many  of  our  philanthropic  citizens,  has  worked 
out  its  independence  and  national  recognition,  we 
have  concluded  to  transfer  to  the  pages  of  our 
Journal,  the  greater  portion  of  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  Republic,  recently  prepared  by  our  fellow 
countryman,  G.  Ralston,  consul  for  Liberia  in 
London.  The  first  portion  will  be  found  in  our 
present  number. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  17th  ult.  The 
Times  says  that  it  is  reported  by  a  private  despatch 
from  India,  that  115,000  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
shipped  from  Bombay  in  one  week.  This  is  believed  to 
have  been  under  the  news  of  a  rise  of  only  a  penny  in 
Liverpool.  It  is  consequently  to  be  inferred  that  when 
the  news  of  the  recent  great  advance  is  received,  much 
larger  shipments  will  come  f  award  than  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  was  increasing;  the  subject  had  claimed  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  still  rising.  Breadstuffs  were  dull,  with  a  down- 
ward tendency. 

The  Paris  Palrie  says,  that  an  interview  between  the 
Emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
will  take  place  in  the  Ninth  month.  A  treaty  of  peace 
lias  been  concluded  between  France  and  Cochin  China. 
A  French  Provincial  Journal,  which  had  attacked  the 
Czar  of  Russia  for  his  recognition  of  the  Government  of 
Italy,  had  received  a  warning  for  having  insulted  a  sov- 
ereign friendly  to  France. 

A  severe  contest  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins 
is  reported,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 

Heavy  rains  in  India  have  prevented  the  shipment  of 
opium.  The  falling  off  this  year,  as  compared  with  the 
last,  is  reckoned  at  12,427  chests,  valued  at  £1,553,000. 
These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  opium 
trade. 

United  States. — The  War. — On  the  25th  inst ,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  all  persons 
to  cease  participating  in  aiding,  countenancing,  or  abet- 
ting the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  return  to  their 
proper  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  on  pain  of  the 
forfeitures  and  seizures  provided  in  the  act  to  suppress 
insurrection,  &c.  The  War  Department  has  issued  an 
order  for  the  employment  of  rebel  property  by  U.  S. 
military  commanders.  They  are  authorized  to  seize 
and  use,  any  such  property,  real  or  personal,  as  supplies, 
or  fur  other  military  purposes.  Permission  is  also  given 
to  destroy  for  military  objects,  but  not  in  wantonness 
or  malice.  Military  and  naval  commanders  are  also  di- 
rected to  employ  as  labourers,  as  many  persons  of  Afri- 
can descent,  as  can  be  advantageously  used  for  military 
or  naval  purposes,  giving  them  reasonable  wages  for 
their  labour.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
rebel  authorities  at  Kichmond,  for  a  general  exchange 
of  prisoners.  The  rebel  authorities  have  ordered  the 
unconditional  discharge  of  all  Federal  surgeons  and 
army  chaplains  now  held  as  prisoners,  a  similar 
course  having  been  pursued  by  the  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment. Major  General  Halleck  has  been  assigned  to 
command  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
as  General-in-Chief.  Soon  after  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment he  made  a  visit  to  the  army  on  the  James  river. 

Virginia. — The  distance  from  M'Clellan's  headquar- 
ters to  the  rebel  capital  by  land,  is  nineteen  miles.  By 
the  James  river  a  boat  has  to  sail  sixty  miles  to  reach 
the  same  destination.  At  one  point  the  stream  makes 
such  a  sweep  to  the  westward,  that  the  course  is  twenty 
miles  around  in  an  ascent  of  only  two  miles.  All  the 
forces  that  could  be  spared  from  South  Carolina,  have 
been  sent  to  the  army  on  the  James  river.  Only  enough 
troops  have  been  left  at  Hilton  Head  and  Beaufort,  to 
protect  them  against  recapture.  There  has  been  of  late, 
an  entire  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond. It  is  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  rebel 
army  is  about  being  concentrated  on  the  line  of  the 
James  river,  above  its  junction  with  the  Appomattox, 
The  troops  are  sent  from  Richmond  by  the  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  Railroad.  At  Richmond  the  rebels  are 
building  three  iron  clad  gun  boats,  one  of  which  is 
nearly  completed.  Gen.  Pope  has  issued  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  all  disloyal  male  citizens  within  the  lines 
of  the  U.  S.  forces,  or  within  their  reach.  Such  as  are 
willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  permitted  to  remain  at  their  homes,  and 
pursue  their  accustomed  avocations,  but  those  who  re- 
fuse, are  to  be  conducted  South,  beyond  the  extreme 
jjiciceLs  of  the  army,  and  their  return  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  military  law.  The  order 
caused  great  excitement  in  Fauquier  county,  where  it 
is  said,  nearly  all  the  people  will  go  South,  rather  than 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Gen. 
Jackson,  with  a  large  rebel  force,  was  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Gordonsville.  Several  skirmishes  between  the  liostil 
forces  have  occurred,  and  a  battle  near  Gordonsville  was 
anticipated. 

The  West  and  South  Witt. — During  the  recent  partial 
suspension  of  active  operations  by  the  U.  S.  forces,  the 
rebels  in  various  quarters,  have  shown  renewed  energy 
and  daring.    They  lately  entered  Florence,  Ala.,  anil 


destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  United  States  government 
stores  and  property.  A  small  detachment  of  Gen. 
Mitchell's  army  was  captured.  The  rebels  also  com- 
mitted depredations  at  Chickasaw  and  Waterloo,  and 
near  Eastport  and  Pittsburg  Landing.  All  these  places 
are  on  the  Tennessee  river.  It  is  reported  that  large 
numbers  of  rebels,  with  three  generals,  have  crossed 
the  Tennessee  river  at  Chattanooga.  The  rebels  of  Ken- 
tucky along  the  Ohio  river,  below  Louisville,  are  very 
insulting  to  Union  citizens,  and  very  defiant  in  their 
conduct.  The  towns  on  the  Ohio,  which  were  taken  by 
small  parties  of  rebels,  were  soon  recaptured.  Morgan's 
band  was  attacked  and  dispersed,  but  they  appear  to 
have  generally  escaped  from  Kentucky,  into  Tennessee. 
The  Governor  of  Missouri  has  taken  prompt  and  string- 
ent measures  to  put  down  the  guerillas  in  that  State. 
They  had  latterly  become  very  bold,  robbing  and  murder- 
ing many  peaceable  inhabitants.  The  army  of  Gen. 
Curtis  is  reported  to  have  crossed  the  Mississippi  into 
Tennessee,  at  a  point  opposite  Helena,  Arkansas.  A 
regiment  of  U.  S.  troops,  which  were  guarding  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Decatur 
and  Courtland,  were  attacked  on  the  20th,  by  a  large 
force  of  guerillas,  and  a  number  of  them  killed.  The 
rebels  did  not  succeed  in  damaging  the  road  so  as 
to  cut  off  communication.  The  army  of  General  Hal- 
leck is  now  scattered  as  follows :— Buell's  army — the 
army  of  the  Ohio — is  east  of  Corinth,  guarding  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chattanooga.  The  army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi— Pope's  old  command — is  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road,  stretching  south  as  far  as  Brownsville.  The 
army  of  the  Tennessee,  (Grant's)  is  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  road,  east  of  Corinth,  and  that  part  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  which  is  in  Tennessee.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  the  great  force  is  broken  up  into  squads, 
and  scattered  over  a  line  more  than  200  miles  in  extent. 
Affairs  at  Vicksburg  remained  unchanged.  The  ram 
Arkansas  was  being  repaired,  preparatory  for  another 
attack  upon  the  U.  S.  gun  boats.  Com.  Farragut's  fleet 
was  all  below  Vicksburg,  several  of  the  vessels,  how- 
ever, being  in  a  damaged  condition.  About  one  half 
of  the  people  of  Memphis  who  are  able  to  get  away,  pre- 
fer going  South,  to  taking  the  required  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States.  Cotton  continues  to  arrive 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  Last  week  in  one  day,  1182  bales 
arrived  there,  most  of  it  from  Memphis.  A  small  con- 
signment came  from  Vicksburg,  having  run  the  rebel 
blockade.  A  regiment  of  Union  men  of  North  Alabama, 
is  about  being  organized  in  Gen.  Buell's  army,  and  a 
regiment,  composed  of  citizens  of  Arkansas,  is  already 
attached  to  the  army  of  Gen.  Curtis. 

The  Tax  Bill. — The  first  of  next  month  has  been  de- 
termined as  the  day  on  which  the  internal  tax  bill  is  to 
go  into  practical  operation.  Collectors  and  assessors  will 
be  appointed,  and  whatever  other  things  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  done  before  the  date  fixed  to  this  notice, 
which  is  officially  proclaimed. 

Recaptured  Africans. — The  Danish  Charge  d' Affaires 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  entered  into  a 
contract,  the  government  of  the  former  agreeing  to  re- 
ceive from  the  United  States  all  negroes  delivered  from 
on  board  vessels  seized  in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave 
trade  by  the  commanders  of  United  States  vessels,  and 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  instruction,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  to  employ  them  at  wages,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years  from  the  date  of  their  being  landed 
on  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Blockade. — Notwithstanding  the  numerous  cap- 
tures, quite  a  number  of  steamers  uuder  the  British  Hag, 
have  recently  succeeded  in  entering  southern  ports  and 
delivering  their  cargoes  unmolested.  These  vessels  all 
come  from  Nassau. 

Death  of  an  J2x~ President. — Martin  Van  Buren  died  on 
the  24th  ult.,  at  Kiuderhook,  N.  J.  He  was  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  499. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  38G.    Under  one 
year  of  age,  145  ;  of  cholera  infantum,  82. 

The  Markets,  <j-c. — The  follow  ing  were  the  quotations 
on  the  28th  inst.  New  York. —  American  gold,  16£  a 
L6|  premium.  The  money  market  easy,  rates  for  prime 
paper,  5  a  G  per  cent.  Specie  in  the  New  York  banks, 
$33,064,575.  Middling  upland  cotton,  43  cts.  a  44  cts. 
About  3000  bales  of  cotton  arrive  weekly  at  New  York 
from  various  quarters,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption at  the  present  high  rates.  Spring  wheat,  $1.12 
a  §1.20;  winter  red,  $1.27  a  $1.31;  amber  Michigan, 
$1.32  a  $1.34;  white  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  $1.42  a 
$1.45.  Rye,  77  cts.  a  80  cts.  Corn,  old  mixed  western, 
56  cts. ;  yellow,  62  cts.  white,  65  cts.  Oats,  4G  cts.  a 
48  cts.    The  import  and  export  trade  of  New  York  is 


now  very  active,  the  imports  of  last  week  amounting  to 
$4,843,461,  and  the  exports  to  more  than  $3,000,000. 
Philadelphia.— -Red  wheat.  $1.30  a  $1.33  ;  white,  $1.45. 
Rye,  75  cts.  ;  yellow  corn,  63  cts.  a  64 cts. ;  oats  42  J  cts. 
a  44  cts.;  clover  seed,  $5.50  a  $5.75.  Baltimore. — Red 
wheat,  $1.35  a  $1.42  ;  new  white,  $1.50  a  $1.65  ;  yellow 
corn,  59  cts.  a  60  cts. ;  white,  60  cts.  a  62  cts. ;  oats, 
45  cts. 

The  Grain  Crops. — The  wheat  crop  which  has  just 
been  harvested  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Slates  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  amounting  to 
at  least  a  full  average.  That  of  Ohio  is  said  to  be  the 
best  harvested  since  1850,  when  the  yield  was  estimated 
at  31,500,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  the  present  year  is 
put  down  at  30,000,000  bushels.  The  corn  crop  is  said 
to  promise  well. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Israel 
Wilson,  $2,  vol.  35  ;  from  Isaac  Price,  Pa.,  per  A.  Hatton, 
,  vol.  35 ;  from  Jonathan  Briggs,  O.,  $6,  vols.  33,  34 
and  35. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


jurat 


CORRECTION. 

Obituary,  last  week  should  have  been  D.  Lovett 
Brown,  not  Dr. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Reading 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  for 
Girls  in  this  city.  Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  503  Coates 
Street,  Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  Street,  or 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 


Died,  at  Harrisville,  Ohio,  Sixth  month  6th,  1862,  at 
the  residence  of  her  father,  William  Hall,  Jr.,  Maria 
Hall,  aged  nine  years  and  four  months.  This  dear 
child,  though  of  a  lively  playful  disposition,  early  evinced 
a  serious  thoughtfulness  beyond  her  years.  She  was 
fond  of  reading,  but  it  was  observed  by  her  friends,  that 
books  of  a  religious  character,  were  her  principal  and 
favourite  reading.  She  had  committed  to  memory  some 
poetry,  and  among  the  pieces  thus  learned,  were  one  or 
two  of  a  trifling  character:  of  these  she  once  remarked 
to  her  mother,  "I  am  sorry  I  ever  learned  them,  for 
they  keep  coming  into  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  such  foolish  things."  On  the  28th  of  Fifth 
month,  she  was  taken  ill  with  diphtheria,  and  her  case 
soon  became  so  alarming,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  in- 
form her  of  its  probable  fatal  result.  She  remained 
some  time  silent,  and  then  said,  "  Well,  if  I  go  now,  I 
think  I  shall  go  happy."  She  frequently  expressed  her 
resignation  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  will  in  this  respect, 
and  often  audibly  supplicated  to  be  taken  to  "  the 
blessed  mansions  of  bliss  in  Heaven."  Atone  time  say- 
ing, "  O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting?  O  gravel  where 
is  thy  victory?"  At  another  she  said,  "it  seems  as  if 
this  life  was  all  gone  but  one  little  breath  ;  it  is  gone, 
but  it  is  gone  in  happiness  I  hope;  my  Heavenly  Father 
has  prepared  me  for  the  change  more  than  any  of  yon 
know  of."  Her  sufferings  were  very  great,  but  they 
were  borne  with  such  composure  as  to  surprise  those 
who  witnessed  it.  The  day  before  she  died,  she  sup- 
plicated that  her  Heavenly  leather  would  be  pleased  to 
release  her  from  her  sufferings  here,  grant  her  ability 
to  bear  them  patiently  while  they  lasted,  and  take  her 
soon  to  His  blessed  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace.  Thus 
early  prepared  for  so  momentous  a  change,  this  young 
child  was  enabled  cheerfully  to  lay  down  this  life,  we 
cannot  doubt,  to  join  the  ransomed  and  redeemed,  who 
have  had  their  robes  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  in  those  mansions  of  bliss,  prepared 
for  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  thou  hast  perfected 
praise. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  Evenings  at  the  Microscope. 

Protozoa  and  Sponges. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  certain  of  the  vital 
unctions  of  animals  performed  by  special  organs 
[>r  tissues,  that  we  wonder  when  we  find  creatures 
^hich  move  without  limbs,  contract  without  mus- 
les,  respire  without  lungs  or  gills,  and  digest  with- 
>ut  a  stomach  or  intestines.  But  thus  we  are 
aught  that  the  function  is  independent  of  the  or- 
tan,  and,  as  it  were,  prior  to  it;  though  in  niue 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
t  be  associated  with  it.  In  truth,  the  simplest 
brms  of  animal  life  display  very  little  of  that  di- 
vision of  labour,  the  minuteness  of  which  increases 
is  we  ascend  the  organic  scale;  the  common  tis- 
sue is  not  yet  differentiated  (to  use  the  awkward 
term  which  is  becoming  fashionable  among  physi- 
ologists) into  organs,  but  is  endowed  with  the  power 
t>f  fulfilling  various  ofiices,  and  performing  many 
functions.  In  all  probability,  the  function  is  but 
imperfectly  performed ;  the  specialization  of  cer- 
tain tissues,  and  their  union  into  organs,  and  the 
complexity  of  such  combinations,  no  doubt,  per- 
form the  given  function  in  a  far  more  complete 
degree ;  and  it  is  the  number  and  elaborateness 
of  these  that  constitute  one  animal  higher  in  the 
cale  than  another.  The  human  lung  is  no  doubt 
a  more  complete  breathing  apparatus  than  the  en- 
tire ciliated  surface  of  an  Infusory,  and  the  hu- 
man eye  sees  more  perfectly  than  the  loose  aggre- 
gation of  pigment  granules  on  the  edge  of  a  me- 
dusa. But  this  diversity  is  essential  to  creation,  as 
the  great  and  wondrous  plan  which  we  see  it  to 
be;  and  meanwhile,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 
[humblest  requirements  of  the  lowest  organism  are 
met  adequately  by  its  humble  endowments. 

This  evening  I  propose  to  show  you  some  of  these 
humble  conditions  of  animal  life — the  lowest  of  the 
lowly.  I  have  here  two  or  three  phials  of  very 
[rich  water  dipped  from  the  fresh-water  ponds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  All  collections  of  water  are 
mot  equally  productive ;  and  very  far  indeed  is 
the  popular  notion  from  correctness,  that  every 
drop  of  water  which  we  drink  contains  millions  of 
animalcules.  You  may  find  many  collections  of 
clear  water,  springs,  streams,  and  pools,  from  which 
you  may  examine  drop  after  drop  in  succession, 
with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  and 
scarcely  discover  a  solitary  animalcule.  Again,  it 
is  not  stagnant  and  fetid  pools  that  are  the  richest 
in  vitality ;  though  no  doubt  you  will  always  ob- 


tain some  forms  abundantly  enough  in  such  condi- 
tions. According  to  my  own  experience — an  ex- 
perience of  many  years — the  paucity  or  profusion 
of  animal  life  in  any  given  collection  of  water  can 
never  be  determined  beforehand ;  the  season,  the 
situation,  the  aspect,  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  many  other  unsuspected  conditions,  may  influ- 
ence the  result;  which  yet  one  may  often  give  a 
shrewd  guess  at.  Generally  speaking,  small  ponds, 
in  which  a  good  deal  of  sub-aquatic  vegetation 
grows — and  particularly  if  this  be  of  a  min- 
utely-divided character,  such  as  Myriophyllum, 
Ckara,  &c,  and  whose  surface  is  well  covered  with 
duckweed  (Lemna),  yields  well ;  and  in  collect- 
ing, it  is  desirable  so  to  dip  as  that  some  of  the 
fine  loose  sediment  of  the  bottom  may  flow  into 
your  phial,  and  then  to  pluck  up  one  or  more  of 
the  filamentous  water-plants,  and  introduce  these 
into  your  vessel. 

Now,  to  examine  such  a  collection,  proceed  as  I 
am  about  to  show  you.  I  hastily  glance  with  the 
pocket-lens  over  the  foliage,  and  selecting  such 
filaments  as  seem  the  most  loaded  with  dirty  floc- 
cose  matter,  I  pluck  off  with  pliers  one  or  two,  to- 
gether with  one  or  two  of  the  cleaner  ones  that  are 
higher  up  on  the  plant,  nearer  the  growing  point. 
Having  laid  these  on  the  lower  glass  of  the  live- 
box,  I  take  up  with  the  tip  of  a  frn3  capillary  tube, 
or  pipette,  a  minute  quantity  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom,  which  flows  in  as  you  see,  carrying  a  few 
granules  of  the  sediment.  This  drop  I  discharge 
upon  the  glass  of  the  live-box,  put  on  the  cover 
and  place  the  whole  on  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
cope. 

First  let  us  use  a  low  power — one  hundred  di- 
ameters or  so — in  order  to  take  a  general  glance 
at  what  we  have  got.  Here  is  an  array  of  life,  in- 
deed !  Motion  arrests  the  eye  everywhere.  "The 
glittering  swift  and  the  flabby  slow"  are  alike 
here ;  clear  crystal  globules  revolve  giddily  on 
their  axes;  tiny  points  leap  hither  and  thither 
like  nimble  fleas;  long  forms  are  twisting  to  and 
fro;  busy  little  creatures  are  regularly  quartering 
the  hunting-ground,  grubbing  with  an  earnest  de- 
votedness  among  the  sediment,  as  they  march  up 
the  stems  ;  here  are  vases  with  translucent  bodies 
protruding  from  the  mouths ;  here  are  beauteous 
bells,  set  at  the  end  of  tall  threads,  ever  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening;  here  are  maelstroms  in  minia- 
ture, and  tempests  in  far  less  than  a  teapot;  rival 
and  interfering  currents  are  whirling  round  and 
round,  and  making  series  of  concentric  circles 
among  the  granules.  Surely  here  is  material  for 
our  study. 

I  sec  an  object  slowly  creeping  along  the  glass, 
which  will  be  just  the  thing  for  our  purpose.  It  is 
the  proteus  (Amaba  dijfluens)  Let  me  put  on  a 
higher  power,  and  submit  it  to  your  observation. 

You  see  a  flat  area  of  clear  jelly,  of  very  ir- 
regular form,  with  sinuosities  and  jutting  points, 
like  the  outline  of  some  island  in  a  map.  A  great 
number  of  minute  blackish  granules  and  vesicles 
occupy  the  central  part,  but  the  edges  are  clear 
and  colourless.  A  large  bladder  is  seen  near  one 
side,  which  appears  filled  with  a  subtile  fluid. 

But  while  you  gaze  on  it,  you  perceive  that  its 


form  is  changing ;  that  it  is  not  at  two  successive 
moments  of  exactly  the  same  shape. 

Lo!  even  while  speaking  of  these  alterations, 
they  have  been  proceeding,  so  that  another  and  a 
totally  diverse  outline  is  now  presented. ^  A  great 
excavation  takes  the  place  of  the  projections,  while 
the  bladder  has  quite  disappeared,  &c;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  follow  these  changes,  which  are  ever 
going  on  without  a  moment's  intermission,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  recognisable  rule  or  order.  The 
projections  are  obliterated  or  exaggerated ;  the  sinu- 
osities are  smoothed,  or  deepened  into  gulfs,  or  pro- 
truded into  promontories ;  firths  from  here,  capes 
there  ;  not  by  starts,  but  evenly,  and  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  be  appreciable  to  the  eye  while  under 
actual  observation;  though  the  alterations  are  more 
striking  if  you  take  your  eye  off  the  object  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  look  again  ;  and  still  more 
so,  if  you  try  to  sketch  the  outline.  Individuals 
vary  greatly  in  dimensions;  this  specimen  is  about 
the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, but  others  I  have  seen  not  more  than  one 
tenth  as  large  as  this,  and  some  twice  as  large. 

Disregarding  now  this  peculiarity  of  change  of 
form,  which  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the 
old  versatile  sea-god  that  was  so  difficult  to  bind, 
we  will  concentrate  our  attention  on  some  other 
points  not  less  interesting.  That  great  bladder 
undergoes  changes  besides  those  gradual  alterations 
pf  place  which  are  dependent  on  the  general 
form.  It  slowly  but  manifestly  increases  in  size 
up  to  a  certain  extent,  when  it  rather  suddenly  di- 
minishes to  a  point,  and  immediately  begins  to  fill 
again,  as  slowly  as  before.  These  alterations  go 
on  with  some  regularity,  and  we  cannot  observe 
them  without  becoming  convinced  that  it  is  a  pro- 
cess of  filling  and  emptying;  that  the  bladder 
gradually  fills  with  a  fluid  which  is  either  secreted 
by  its  walls  or  percolates  into  it  from  the  surround- 
ing tissue;  which  fluid,  when  full,  the  bladder  dis- 
charges by  a  sudden  contraction  of  its  outline. 
But  whither  the  fluid  goes  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  I  have  never  been  able,  in  this  or  in  any 
other  instance  of  its  occurrence— though  this  con- 
tractile bladder  is  characteristic  of  the  extensive 
classes  Infusoria  and  Rotifcra— to  see  any  issue 
of  fluid  from  the  body  at  the  moment  of  contrac- 
tion, and  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  discharged  into 
*  he  body,  perhaps  back  again  into  the  tissues  whence 
it  was  taken  up,  and  whence  it  is  about  to  be  col- 
lected again.  Hence,  it  is  probably  the  first  ob- 
scure rudiment  of  a  circulation;  the  fluids  im- 
pregnated with  the  products  of  digestion  being 
thus  collected  and  then  diffused  throughout  the 
soft  and  yielding  tissues. 

The  smaller  bladder-like  spaces  that  you  see  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  substance  of  the  ani- 
mal, are  collections  of  fluid  contained  in  excava- 
tions of  that  substance,  which  are  called  vacuoles, 
differing  from  vesicles,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to 
have  no  proper  wall  or  inclosing  membrane,  but  to 
be  merely  casual  separations  of  the  common  sub- 
stance, such  as  would  be  made  by  drops  of  water 
in  oil.  These  vacuoles  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  digestive  function;  for  very  many  of  them 
arc  not  clear,  but  are  occupied  with  granules  moro 
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or  less  opaque,  and  of  exceedingly  various  dimen- 
sions. That  these  collections  of  granules  are  food, 
you  will  see  by  this  experiment. 

I  mingle  a  little  carmine  with  the  water,  just 
enough  to  impart  a  visible  tinge  to  it,  and  close  the 
live-box  again.  Already  you  perceive  that  some 
of  the  tiny  globules  are  become  turbid  and  red,  and 
that  their  opacity  and  colour  are  deepening  per- 
ceptibly. We  see  by  this  that  the  particles  of  car- 
mine have  been  taken  into  the  jelly-like  sarcode, 
and  are  accumulating  in  little  pellets  surrounded 
by  fluid,  in  these  casual  hollows  of  its  substance. 
The  process  is  rendered  still  more  obvious  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  some  Diatomacean,  with  a 
hard  silicious  shell,  becomes  the  food  of  the  Amoeba. 
The  apparently  helpless  jelly  spreads  itself  over 
the  organism,  so  as  soon  to  envelope  it;  the  flesh, 
which  having  no  skin  can  unite  with  itself  wherever 
the  parts  come  into  contact,  closes  over  the  Diatom, 
which  is  thus  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  sar- 
code, a  vacuole  being  new  made  for  its  reception. 
This,  then,  performs  the  part  of  a  temporary 
stomach,  the  digestible  portions  of  the  prey  are 
extracted,  and  then  the  insoluble  shell  of  flint  is, 
as  it  were,  gradually  squeezed  to  some  part  of  the 
exterior,  and  gradually  forced  out,  the  vacuole  dis- 
appearing with  it,  or  perhaps  retaining  a  minute 
portion  of  the  fluid,  and  thus  perpetuating  itself 
for  awhile.  This  is  the  earliest  condition  in  which 
the  process  of  digestion  can  be  recognised. 

Laying  aside  our  live-box  with  its  contents  for 
the  present,  we  will  have  recourse  to  the  tank  of 
sea-water  for  one  or  two  other  objects  of  interme- 
diate interest.  On  the  green  and  brown  mossy 
sea-weed  which  covers  the  rocks  on  the  bottom, 
you  sec  many  white  specks  clinging  to  the  fila- 
ments; and  there  are  several  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  tank.  These  are  little  living  shelled  ani- 
mals of  the  class  Foraminifera,  and  these  which 
you  see  include  several  species.  By  bringing  your 
eye  assisted  by  the  lens  to  bear  upon  one  of  these 
latter,  you  perceive  that  it  is  a  little  discoid  spiral 
shell,  of  very  elegant  form,  marked  with  curved 
diverging  grooves.  This  is  the  pretty  little  Poly- 
stomella  crisjm,  a  fair  sample  of  its  class,  and 
though  not  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  it  is  a  giant  compared  with  the  Arcclla. 

There  is  more  however  than  the  shell  to  be  seen ; 
though  so  filmy  and  shadowy  that  I  wonder  not 
at  your  overlooking  it.  Extending  from  two  op- 
posite sides  of  the  shell  to  a  distance  each  way  con- 
siderably exceeding  its  diameter,  you  discern  fine 
threads  of  clear  jelly  running  out  in  long  points. 

At  present  we  see  only  the  shell,  the  removal 
of  the  animal  having  induced  it  in  alarm  to  with- 
draw the  whole  of  its  softer  parts  within  the  pro- 
tection of  its  castle.  We  must  have  a  few  minutes' 
patienoe. 

Now  look  again.  From  the  sides  of  the  opaque 
shell  we  see  protruding  tiny  points  of  the  clear 
sarcode;  these  gradually  and  slowly — so  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  that  the  eye  cannot  recognise  the 
process  of  extension — stretch  and  extend  their  lines 
and  films  of  delicate  jelly,  till  at  length  they  have 
stretched  right  across  the  field  of  view.  The  cx- 
tc  usiou  is  principally  in  two  oppo.-ite  directions  cor- 
responding to  the  long  axis  of  the  shell  ;  though 
the  branched  and  variously  connected  films  often 
diverge  considerably  to  cither  side  of  these  lines, 
giving  to  the  whole  a  more  or  less  fan-shaped  fig- 
ure. 

These  films  are  as  irregular  in  their  forms  and 
sizes  as  the  expansion  of  the  sarcode  of  Amoeba, 
with  which  they  have  the  closest  affinity.  Their 
only  peculiarity  is  their  tendency  to  run  out  into 
long  ribbons  or  attenuated  threads,  which  however 
coalesce  and  unite  whenever  they  come  into  mu- 


tual contact,  and  thus  we  see  the  threads  branch- 
ing and  anastomosing  with  the  utmost  irregularity, 
usually  with  broad  triangular  films  at  the  points 
of  divergence  and  union. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  of  these 
lengthened  films,  which  are  termed  pseudopodia, 
is  the  capture  of  prey  or  food  of  some  kind  ;  per- 
haps the  more  sluggish  formsof  minute  animalcules, 
or  the  simpler  plants.  These  the  films  of  sarcode 
probably  entangle,  surround,  and  drag  into  the 
chambers  of  the  shell,  digesting  their  softer  parts 
in  temporary  vacuoles,  and  then  casting  out  the 
more  solid  remains,  just  as  the  Amoeba  does. 

Though  this  beautiful  array  was  so  very  de- 
liberately put  forth,  it  is,  as  you  perceive,  very 
rapidly  withdrawn  on  any  disturbance  to  the  ani- 
mal, as  when  we  agitate  the  water,  by  slightly 
moving  or  tur-ning  the  cover  of  the  live-box.  Ano- 
ther fact,  of  which  you  may  convince  yourself,  by 
watching  manifest  though  small  changes  of  position 
in  the  shell  while  under  observation,  is,  that  it  is 
by  means  of  the  adhesion  and  contraction  of  the 
pseudopodia  that  the  animal  drags  itself  along  a 
fixed  surface.  This  it  can  effect  so  assiduously, 
that  I  frequently  find  them  in  the  morning  adher- 
ing to  the  tank-sides  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  though  on  the  previous  evening  none  were 
visible  on  the  glass.  Thus  they  must  crawl,  on 
occasion,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
times  their  own  diameter  in  a  night. 

The  structure  of  a  Sponge  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  these  animals,  with  the  exception  that  its 
solid  part  or  skeleton  is  not  a  continuous  covering 
by  which  the  sarcode  is  invested,  but  consists  of 
fibres  or  points  or  rods  of  varying  form,  which  are 
clothed  with  sarcode.  This  loose  sort  of  skeleton 
may  be  of  horny  or  chitinous  matter;  like  that  of 
Arcella,  or  calcareous,  like  that  of  the  Foramini- 
fera, or  it  may  be  siliceous — that  is,  composed  of 
flint,  (silcz) 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  common  Turkey  Sponge, 
the  horny  skeleton  consists  of  a  network  of  solid 
but  slender  fibres,  very  tough  and  elastic,  which 
branch  and  anastomose  in  every  direction,  at  very 
short  intervals,  as  you  may  see  by  looking  at  this 
atom,  which  I  cut  off  from  a  dressing  sponge. 

In  the  lime  and  flint  Sponges,  however,  the  con- 
tinuity and  cohesion  of  the  skeleton  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  organic  union  of  the  constituent 
parts,  as  it  does  in  the  loose  and  open  network  of 
the  Turkey  Sponge.  For  it  is  made  up  of  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  glassy  needles,  all  separate  and 
independent,  between  themselves,  yet  so  contrived 
that  they  do  hold  together  very  firmly,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  are  arranged  on  a  prescribed 
plan,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  form  and  outline  to 
the  aggregate. 

If  you  have  ever  shaken  up  a  box  of  dressing- 
pins,  and  have  then  endeavoured  to  take  one  out, 
you  know  how  by  their  mere  interlacement  they 
adhere  together  in  a  mass,  so  that  by  taking  hold 
of  one  you  mivj  lift  a  bristling  group  of  scores. 
Somewhat  on  the  same  principle  are  the  calcareous 
and  siliceous  pin*  (Spicula)  of  a  Sponge  held  to- 
gether by  mutual  interlacement.  Yet  their  co- 
hesion is  aided  by  the  tenacity  of  the  living  sarcode 
which  invests  them  ;  for  1  have  found  that  speci- 
mens of  Grantia  (calcareous  Sponges  with  needles 
of  three  rays,)  when  long  macerated  in  water, 
so  that  the  sarcode  is  dissolved,  have  very  slight 
power  of  cohesion  among  their  spicula. 

To  understand  the  structure  of  a  Sponge  we 
will  shave  a  thin  sectional  slice  from  this  Halt- 
chondria  suberea.  This  when  alive  is  of  an  orange 
colour  ;  and  is  always  found  closely  investing  tur 
biuate  shells  which  arc  inhabited  by  Hermit-crabs 
We  will  macerate  the  slice  in  tepid  water  for  i 


quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  examine  it  in  the 
live-box. 

The  surface  is  a  thin  layer  of  greater  density 
than  any  other  part,  and  is  composed  of  coloured 
fleshy  granules — omitting  for  the  present,  the 
skeleton.  Of  the  same  substance  is  the  whole 
slice  composed,  but  looser  and  more  open  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  surface.  It  is  separated  by  blank 
spaces  which  are  larger  towards  the  centre,  smal- 
ler and  more  numerous  as  they  approach  the  ex- 
terior. 

These  openings  are  sections  of  so  many  canals, 
by  which  the  whole  substance  of  a  sponge  is  per- 
meated. The  surface  is  perforated  with  minute 
pores,  at  which  the  surrounding  water  enters  on 
all  sides.  These  presently  unite  into  slender  pipes, 
which,  irregularly  meandering,  are  continually 
uniting  into  larger  and  yet  larger  canals  ;  of  which 
the  greater  open  spaces  that  you  see  .are  the  oblique 
divisions.  These  have  certain  outlets,  called  oscula, 
on  the  surface,  from  which  the  stream  is  poured 
out  that  has  thus  made  the  grand  tour  of  the  whole 
interior.  Such  oscula,  as  you  perceive  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Halickondria,  are  usually  raised 
on  slight  eminences  ;  and  resemble,  especially  when 
in  living  action,  miniature  volcanoes,  vomiting  tor- 
rents of  water  and  granules  of  effete  matter,  in- 
stead of  fire  and  ashes. 

During  life  these  granules  were  much  more  dif- 
fused, and  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
living  flesh,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  a 
glairy  sarcode,  almost  fluid.  The  whole  was 
maintained  in  position  by  the  solid  spicula  of  flint, 
which  you  see  abundantly  in  this  slice.  These  take 
a  curious  form,  exactly  that  of  the  pins  which 
we  use  on  our  dressing  tables ;  each  consisting  of 
a  cylindrical  slender  rod,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  surmounted  by  a  globular  head,  the 
whole  formed  of  glass— -flint  glass  literally.  You 
see  them  bristling  all  round  the  edge  of  the  sec- 
tion, being  stuck  into  the  surface  of  the  sponge, 
exactly  as  pins  are  loosely  stuck  into  a  pin-cushion. 
The  heads  and  points,  too,  project  into  the  cavi- 
ties; more,  however,  than  they  did  during  life,  for 
you  must  make  allowance  for  the  shrinking  of  the 
soft  parts;  and  thus  you  perceive  how  the  whole 
structure  is  permeated  by  these  glassy  pins,  which 
seem  to  be  entangled  together  quite  at  raudom 
without  rule  or  arrangement.  And  yet  there  is 
an  arrangement  discernible  here;  for  the  canals 
are  formed  by  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
grouped  ;  and  this  is  seen  much  more  clearly,  in 
the  case  of  the  three-rayed  needles  of  lime  in  the 
Grantice.  —  Bowerbank  has  shown  that  in  G. 
compressa  the  substance  is  divided  into  very  regu- 
lar chambers  in  a  double  series,  separated  by  a 
diaphragm,  whose  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  sponge  ;  and  that  these  chambers  are 
defined  by  walls  made  up  of  the  three-rayed 
needles  in  their  mutual  interlacement. 


For  "The  Fricn.l." 

The  Ground  of  Christian  Discipline,  cj-c. 

(CoutiiUH'd  from  pnge  3SU.) 

Our  predecessors  having  known  this  kingdom 
to  be  come,  and  having,  by  its  power  and  preval- 
ence iu  their  hearts,  experienced  an  establishment 
in  sound  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  it  became 
the  concern  of  that  deeply  instructed  and  enlight- 
ened elder,  George  Fox,  that  they  might  be  preserved 
therein.  He  was,  therefore,  led  in  the  power  and  Spi>  it 
of  God,  to  establish  Meetings  for  Discipline.  For 
this  purpose  he  travelled  through  most  parts  of 
the  nation,  and  wrote  epistles,  or  encouraged  Friends 
to  go  to  such  parts  as  he  did  not  then  visit  in  per- 
son. In  recordiug  his  account  of  these  services, 
he  has,  upon  one  occasion,  the  following  expres- 
sions :  "  There  all  the  Men's  Monthly  Meetings  for 
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that  county  were  settled  in  the  glorious  order  of 
the  gospel ;  that  all,  in  the  power  of  God,  might 
seek  that  which  was  lost — bring  again  that  which 
was  driven  away ;  cherish  the  good,  and  reprove 
the  evil."  This  concise  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment combines  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  in 
our  Meetings  for  Discipline,  and  exhibits  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  they  were  originally  settled  ; 
the  great  purposes  which  they  were  designed  to 
answer;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
conducted,  in  order  effectually  to  accomplish  these 
purposes — namely,  in  the  power  of  God. 

George  Fox  was  also  led,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  Spirit  and  Power  by  which  he  had  es- 
tablished the  Men's  Meetings  for  Discipline,  to  es- 
tablish similar  meetings  for  the  Women,  many 
things  in  these  meetings  being,  in  his  judgment, 
more  proper  for  the  women  than  the  men.  And 
deeply  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  this  union  of  their  services  in  the 
church,  he  was  strenuous  in  encouraging  all,  both 
men  and  women,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
met  with  from  many,  to  "  keep  their  meetings  in 
the  power  of  God,  the  authority  of  them ;"  whereby 
they  might  be  preserved  both  over  that  spirit  which 
opposed  them  therein,  and  over  the  spirit  of  the 
world  which  opposed  their  other  meetings. 

Now  these  meetings,  being  settled  in  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  can  be  properly  maintained 
only  by  the  same  power  by  which  they  were  first 
established ;  they  should  be  held  in  his  name,  in 
his  power  and  authority.  The  members  active  in 
the  support  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  should 
be  "  men  of  upright  hearts  and  clean  hands,  rightly 
prepared  for  the  service  they  undertake."  And 
as  the  right  ability  for  such  service  is  not  always 
present,  nor  at  the  command  even  of  minds  that 
have  been  previously  made  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  its  blessed  effects  in 
the  heart,  they  should  "  wait  in  humility  to  have 
their  own  Spirits  brought  into  a  holy  subjection 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  thereby  they  may  be 
duly  qualified  for  the  work  and  service  conducive 
to  the  building  up  of  his  church." 

This  preparation  of  heart  for  the  Lord's  ser- 
vice will  appear  the  more  necessary,  when  we  con- 
sider that  He  is  purity  itself,  and  infinite  in  wis- 
dom ;  and  all  who  approach  him  must,  in  degree 
at  least,  partake  of  this  purity  :  "  be  ye  holy,  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  "    "  The  carnal  mind" 


we  are  assured  "  is  enmity  against  God  ;"  those 
therefore  in  whom  it  predominates,  cannot  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Him.  Their  minds  are  actuated  by 
principles  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  Him, 
and  lead  to  a  conduct  that  would,  if  possible,  en- 
tirely subvert  his  kingdom.  This  kingdom  is 
spiritual,  and  the  faculties  requisite  for  its  support, 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
apostle,  be  also  spiritual :  "  Brethren,"  saith  he 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  If  a  man  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault,  ye  who  are  spiritual,  restore 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 

The  carnal  and  unregenerate  know  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  kingdom  of  God,  because,  persisting 
to  refuse  obedience  to  his  holy  Light,  they  are 
strangers  to  his  power  inwardly  revealed,  and 
therefore  cannot  act  in  his  name  or  power.  To 
such  then,  in  so  unqualified  an  interference,  might 
not  the  language  be  applicable,  "  who  hath  re- 
quired this  at  your  hand  V  But  if  this  power  were 
prevalent,  the  members  active  in  the  support  of 
our  discipline,  having  been  baptized  through  the 
one  Spirit  into  the  one  body,  would  be  careful  to 
keep  a  single  eye  to  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus,  would 
move  and  act  solely  under  his  influence,  and  thus 
preserve  their  places  in  the  church,  iu  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  Truth. 


In  cases  which  admit  of  being  contemplated  in 
various  lights,  it  may  happen,  that,  from  different 
views  which  Friends  take  of  them,  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  may  appear  ;  yet  this  diversity,  though 
at  first  apparently  in  opposition,  may  eventually, 
by  bringing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  fully 
before  Friends,  beautifully  conduce  to  lead  the 
meeting  to  a  right  and  harmonious  conclusion. 
For,  each  member  being  preserved  in  his  proper 
place,  meek  and  lowly,  separate  from  all  selfish 
considerations,  and  solely  desirous  that  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  may  prevail,  he  would 
have  no  desire  to  press  his  sentiments  upon  the 
meeting  further  than  is  consistent  with  the  will  of 
the  great  Master ;  but,  having  clearly  expressed 
his  feelings  upon  the  subject  in  question,  he  would 
then  leave  them,  studying  to  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  strife  or  vain  glory  ;  and  cherishing 
that  disposition  which  would  lead  him  to  prefer 
others  before  himself. 

And  thus,  as  a  real  travail  of  spirit  is  main- 
tained for  the  prevalence  of  divine  life  and  power 
amongst  them,  and  Friends  wait  in  simplicity  for 
the  uufoldings  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
they  may  humbly  hope,  that  He  who  has  promised 
to  be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
will  condescend,  on  these  occasions,  to  manifest  his 
will,  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  edification  of  the 
church.  If,  however,  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  this 
evidence  is  for  awhile  withheld,  then  faith  and  pa- 
tience are  called  into  exercise,  and,  in  such  cases, 
it  is  undoubtedly  safest  to  stand  still,  and  refer 
the  subject  for  further  consideration.  These  sea- 
sons of  suspense  may,  like  every  other  trial,  if  rightly 
improved,  serve  to  convince  us  of  our  utter  inability 
of  ourselves  to  decide,  and  that  judgment  is  of  the 
Lord.  They  conduce,  iu  a  remarkable  manner, 
to  humble  and  mortify  the  creaturely  part  in  us, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  to  exalt  the  Name,  the 
power  and  authority  of  Christ. 

We  may  remember  the  manner  in  which  the 
conference  of  the  apostles,  the  elders,  and  the  whole 
church,  was  conducted,  when  they  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem,  to  consider  the  question  of  circum- 
cising the  Gentiles,  and  commanding  them  to  keep 
the  law  of  Moses.  In  this  conference  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  of  sentiment  appears  to  have 
prevailed  :  they  were,  however,  eventually  enabled 
harmoniously  to  unite  in  the  proposition  of  that 
eminent  servant,  James  ;  and  in  their  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Antioch,  written  upon  this  occasion,  to 
adopt  this  expression  :  "  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,"  &c,  thus  declaring  their 
power  and  authority  in  deciding  this  important 
point,  to  be  on  the  very  ground  for  which  the  au- 
thor contends — that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
only  sure  and  certain  ground  of  judgment  in  the 
church,  in  the  present  spiritual  dispensation. 

If  then,  consistently  with  the  example  here  ex- 
hibited, all  our  members  active  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  had  previously  experienced  the  Lord's 
preparing  hand  for  service,  and  were  preserved  in 
their  proper  places,  diligently  labouring  to  con- 
tribute their  portion  of  exercise  and  travail  for 
the  arising  of  the  pure  life  into  dominion  in  these 
meetings,  all  would  be  careful  to  "  walk  by  the 
same  rule;"  and  the  affairs  of  the  church  would 
be  conducted  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  body  in  love. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  by  some,  that  this 
preparation  for  service,  by  submission  to  the  sanc- 
tifying operation  of  the  Spirit,  can  apply  only  to 
ministerial  labour,  and  not  to  the  manuer  of  trans- 
acting the  usual  discipline  of  the  church.  We 
should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  these  meetings,  is  "  to  build  up  the  church 
of  God,"  and  thereby  to  promote  the  extension  of 


his  kingdom.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  spiritual ; 
and  therefore  all  the  wisdom  of  the  natural  man, 
however  eminent  and  refined,  unaided  by  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  is  wholly  unequal  to  the  work.  The 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  has  endowed 
mankind  with  various  talents  and  powers,  to  an- 
swer the  wise  ends  of  his  providence;  and  persons 
of  eminent  abilities  are  capable  of  extensive  use- 
fulness amongst  men.  But  in  order  to  promote 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  build  up  his 
church,  these  abilities,  whether  natural  or  acquired, 
must  be  sanctified  by  Divine  Grace.  Thus  subser- 
vient to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  piety  and  virtue,  they  become  of  distinguished 
use  in  promoting  the  good  of  men,  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  church.  Whatever 
labours  therefore,  for  this  purpose,  are  to  be  per- 
formed, the  right  ability  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Spirit: — "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing."  And  whatever  diversities 
of  gifts  may  be  conferred  upon  the  church,  iu 
order  most  effectually  to  accomplish  this  great 
work,  they  all  proceed  from  "  the  self  same  Spirit, 
dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will;"  and 
upon  all  occasions  proportioning,  in  wisdom,  the 
measure  of  power  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  service  required. 

And,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Ltrd  !  He  has 
not,  even  in  this  day,  wholly  withdrawn  his  good 
Spirit  from  being  thus  "  a  spirit  of  judgment  to 
them  who  sit  in  judgment,"  as  they  are  attentive, 
in  humility  of  heart,  and  under  a  sense  of  their  in- 
sufficiency of  themselves  for  any  good  Avork,  to 
look  unto  Him  for  the  needful  supplies  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  No,  He  is  at  times  still  pleased, 
through  his  humble,  dependent  children,  graciously 
to  communicate  his  will  to  us;  and  He  would,  no 
doubt,  much  more  frequently  display  his  power 
and  goodness  in  our  assemblies,  were  we  more 
alive  in  our  spirits,  more  engaged  to  press  after 
the  arising  of  his  name  into  dominion  in  them,  by 
each  one  bowing  to  the  root  of  life  in  himself,  and 
earnestly  wrestling  for  the  blessing  of  heavenly 
help. 

But  if,  in  the  place  of  this  humble  reliance  upon 
the  great  source  of  wisdom,  any  one  who  had  not 
experienced  the  right  preparation  for  service, 
should  attempt,  in  the  strength  of  his  natural  or 
acquired  abilities,  to  forward  the  work  as  he  might 
suppose,  his  exertions  would  be  a  burden  to  the 
rightly  exercised,  living  members  ;  and  instead  of 
contributing  to  the  edification  of  the  body,  would 
serve  only  to  "  darken  counsel,"  and  bring  death 
over  the  meeting.  Such  as  thus  officiously  interfere 
or  intrude  into  services  not  required  at  their  hands, 
would  do  well  seriously  to  consider  the  awful 
consequence  whjch  resulted  to  Uzzah,  from  his 
presuming,  unbidden,  i'  to  put  forth  his  hand  to 
hold  the  ark,"  when  the  oxen  stumbled. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Sumptuous,  tables  and  rich  and  costly  attire. — 
How  sumptuous  now  are  the  tables,  how  rich  and 
postly  the  apparel,  the  diet  and  the  furniture,  of 
many  Friends  even  in  the  country ;  but  more  es- 
pecially in  the  city  !  How  is  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  Truth  departed  from,  and  pomp  and 
splendid  appearances  have  taken  their  place!  And 
how  much  cost  and  time  might  be  spared  from 
needless  things,  and  applied  to  bettering  our  coun- 
try and  helping  to  turn  away  the  judgment  which 
hangs  over  us,  in  part  occasioned  by  these  things. 
— John  Churchman. 


Bepentance  has  a  double  aspect,  looking  upon 
the  past  with  a  weeping  eye,  and  upon  the  future 
with  a  watchful  one. 
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On  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  its  Products  and 
Resources. 

^BY  GERARD  RALSTON,  CONSUL  GEn'l  FOR  LIBERIA,  (LONDON.) 
(Continued  from  page  381.) 

Liberia  has  every  advantage  of  climate  and  of 
fertility  of  soil,  and  of  variety  of  production,  to 
make  it  a  rich  and  powerful  nation.    Every  species 
of  tropical  produce  thrives  iu  this  country.    Rice  is 
abundant,  and  is  cultivated  on  the  high  lands  as  well 
as  on  the  low  grounds  near  the  coast.    Indian  corn, 
bwect  potatoes,  cassada  or  cassava  root,  beans, 
peas,  watermelons,  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons, 
guavas,  mangoes,  plantains,  banauas,  pawpaws, 
tamarinds,  pomegranates,  and'agreat  variety  of  other 
edibles,  afford  ample  supplies  for  the  tables  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  demands  of  shipping. 
Among  other  articles  which  already  yield  valuable 
exports,  or  are  likely  soon  to  do  so,  are  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  ginger,  pepper,  indigo,  ground  nuts, 
arrow-root,  palm-oil,  ivory,  camwood,  and  other 
woods  for  dyeing  purposes,  as  well  as  for  ship  and 
house  building,  &c.    Nearly  all  these  productions 
are  indigenous  in  this  country.    The  wild  coffee 
tree  may  frequently  be  met  with  in  the  woods.  It 
is  the  same  species  as  that  ordinarily  reared  iu 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation.    Several  of  the  inhabitants 
have  applied  themselves  to  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, which  may  be  carried  on  with  smaller  means 
than  are  required  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  or 
cotton,  though  both  of  these  articles,  particularly 
sugar,  have  been  produced  with  success.  Speci- 
mens of  Liberia  coffee  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
United    States  and  to  Europe  have  been  pro- 
nounced, by  good  judges,  equal  to  the  best  received 
from  Mocha  or  any  part  of  the  coffee-producing 
world.    The  civilized  population  of  Liberia  is,  how- 
ever, so  small,  [Americo-Liberians  only  sixteen 
thousand,]  that  important  exports  canDot  be  ex 
pected  until  greatly  increased  capital,  and  a  great 
addition  from  the  free  negroes  of  the  United  States, 
shall  give  a  greater  command  of  skilled  and  in- 
dustrious settlers  who  will  be  fortunate  in  finding 
abundance  of  native  labourers  at  the  low  rate  of 
three  dollars  and  rations  per  month  all  through 
the  country.    Liberia  is  already  prepared  to  re- 
ceive seven  thousand  or  eight  thousand  American 
negroes  per  annum,  and  every  year  will  give  it  in- 
creased ability  to  receive  comfortably  additional 
thousands,  until  twenty-five  thousand  or  thirty 
thousand  emigrants  per  annum  will  not  be  incon- 
venient.   The  United  States  has  four  millions  of 
slaves  and  half  a  million  of  free  negroes.  Liberia 
could  receive  all  of  these  in  the  next  twenty- five 
or  thirty  years  with  g^reat  advantage  to  both  the 
American  and  the  Atrican  Republics. 

The  charity  and  liberality  of  the  Liberians  have 
been  taxed  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  landing 
upon  their  shores  of  nearly  5,000  savages,  taken 
from  slave-ships  within  a' few  months,  but  such 
has  been  the  energy  of  the  government  and  the 
well  direoted  efforts  of  the  well-disposed  people  of 
Liberia,  that  the  sudden  and  unexpected  addition 
to  their  population  had  been  provided  for  most 
humanely,  and  with  every  prospect  that  these 
poor  wretches,  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  in- 
famous slave  traders,  will  be  reared  up  to  respec- 
tability and  useful  citizenship.  An  important  fea- 
ture of  this  new  immigration  is  that  it  consists 
principally  of  young  people,  mostly  boys  and  girls 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  will  be  more  readily 
moulded  into  civilized  and  useful  inhabitants  than 
if  they  had  been  of  more  advanced  years.  The 
American  Government  has  lately  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  allow  the  Libcrian  Government  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head  for  all  the  landed  re-cap- 
tives, over  eight  years  of  age,  and  fifty  dollar*  per 


head  for  all  under  eight  years.  These  poor  crea- 
tures are  carefully  looked  after  in  a  moral,  relig- 
ious, and  economical  point  of  view.  Already  some 
of  the  Congoes  landed  from  the  detested  slavers 
have  become  useful  and  successful  citizens,  some 
being  even  magistrates,  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  missionaries. 

The  climate  of  Liberia  is  warm,  (the  latitude  of 
Monrovia  is  only  6.19  north  of  the  equator,)  but 
equable,  and  tempered  by  frequent  rains  and  daily 
sea  breezes.  The  year  is  divided  into  but  two 
portions,  known  as  the  rainy  season  and  the  dry 
season.  The  rainy  time  commences  the  middle  of 
May,  and  the  dry  season  commences  the  middle 
of  November.  It  should,  however,  be  understood 
that  this  absolute  distinction  is  in  some  measure  to 
be  qualified,  as  there  are  rainy  days,  and  clear, 
pleasant  days,  in  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
dry  season  is  the  warmest,  and  January  is  the 
hottest  month  in  the  year — the  average  height  of 
the  thermometer  usually  being  about  75  deg. 
The  negroes  from  the  United  States  do  not  find 
the  heat  oppressive  at  any  season.  It  is  a  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable  fact,  that  the  climate  that 
is  fatal  to  the  whites,  is  not  only  innoxious,  but  is 
congenial  to  the  blacks.  This  is  a  benevolent  pro- 
vision of  Providence.  If  white  men  could  have 
lived  in  Africa,  within  the  tropics,  the  whole  conti- 
nent would  doubtless  long  since  have  been  subjected, 
like  America,  to  the  domination  of  rulers  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  which  has  resulted  in  the  extirpation 
of  the  aborigines.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
by  different  nations — Portuguese,  Dutch,  English, 
French,  Danes,  and  Swedes — to  establish  settle- 
ments of  white  colonies  on  various  intertropical 
portions  of  the  African  coast,  and  all  have  failed 
from  the  same  cause — the  deadly  nature  of  the 
climate.  Yet  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  coloured 
men,  whose  ancestors  for  two  hundred  years  had 
resided  within  the  temperate  zone,  find  the  climate 
salubrious,  and  live  as  long  as  others  of  the  race 
in  America.  All  immigrants,  however,  have  to 
pass,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  through  what  is 
called  the  acclimatising  fever.  It  is  a  bilious  re- 
mittent fever,  which  usually  passes  into  the  inter- 
mittent form.  The  first  settlers  suffered  severely 
from  this  disease,  but  now  that  its  treatment  is 
better  understood,  and  the  proper  accommodation 
and  attendance  is  provided,  it  has  ceased  to  be  so 
much  dreaded  as  formerly.  Two  or  three  deaths 
usually  happen  out  of  every  one  hundred  emigrants 
who  arrive,  but  it  is  observed  that  the  fatal  cases 
are  almost  always  those  of  persons  who  were  pre- 
viously in  bad  health,  or  who  neglected  the  simple 
precautions  which  are  prescribed  for  new  comers. 
In  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immigrants 
find  their  health  improved  by  the  change  of  country. 
It  is  fi  remarkable  fact  that  foreigners  may  visit 
this  coast,  and  land  at  six  or  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  remain  on  shore  all  day,  until  six 
or  eight  p/clock  p.  M.,  with  perfect  exemption  from 
coast  fever,  if  they  only  are  careful  to  sleep  on 
board  ship  at  night.  It  seems  that  African  fever 
is  contracted  principally  while  asleep,  or  while  ex- 
posed to  the  miasma,  which  appears  to  be  more 
noxious  durin<r  night.  There  are  numerous  cases 
of  foreigners  being  detained  on  shore  at  night,  and 
for  several  nights  at  a  time,  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  close  room,  with  a  little  fire  to  expel  damp- 
ness, and  who  escaped  entirely  all  deleterious  effects 
of  climate,  except  a  little  lassitude  for  a  day  or 
two. 

There  are  no  very  large  rivers  within  the  present 
limits  of  Liberia.  The  two  largest  arc  the  Cavally, 
iu  the  southeast,  having  water  enough  for  vessels 
of  fifteen  feet  draft  for  eighty  miles,  and  the  St. 
Pauls,  in  the  northwest,  having  a  navigation  of 


sixteen  miles  for  vessels  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet 
draft  of  water,  and  having  a  course  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country. 
There  are  numerous  small  streams,  some  of  which 
are  half  a  mile  wide  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
from  the  ocean,  but  none  are  navigable  for 
large  boats  more  than  thirty  miles  from  their 
mouths.  Their  currents  are  obstructed  by  ra- 
pids, which  will  make  hereafter  fine  seats  for 
water-power  manufactories,  and  most  of  the  rivers 
arecapable  of  being  much  improved  for  naviga-, 
tion  by  engineering  art.  The  rivers  St.  John 
Junk,  St.  Paul,  and  Cavally.  are  those  running 
through  the  most  fertile  and  well  cultivated  coun- 
tries. The  Junk  and  St.  Paul  countries  are  more 
famous  for  sugar  cultivation,  whilst  the  people 
upon  the  St.  John  are  more  addicted  to  coffee 
culture,  though  sugar  grows  well  also.  Cotton 
grows  spontaneously  all  over  Liberia,  and  only 
requires  care  to  make  it  a  great  staple  of  export. 

^f*  *K  »i»  ^  ^  $  & 

For  political  and  judicial  purposes,  the  Republic 
is  divided  into  counties,  which  are  further  sub- 
divided into  townships.  The  counties  are  four 
in  number,  Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinoe, 
and  Maryland.  The  townships  are  commonly 
about  eight  miles  in  extent.  Each  town  is  a  cor- 
poration, its  affairs  being  managed  by  officers 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  Courts  of  monthly 
and  quarter  sessions  are  held  in  each  county.  The 
civil  business  of  the  county  is  administered  by  the 
four  superintendents  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
county  system  of  government  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite extension  over  new  districts  of  territory  that 
may  be  acquired,  giving  all  the  advantages  whic  i 
local  self-government  affords  to  the  inhabitants, 
added  to  the  conservative  and  effective  metropoli- 
tan governmental  benefits  of  the  central  power  of 
the  entire  Republic.  The  system  has  thus  far 
worked  well,  and  it  may  be  in  time  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  other  countries,  provided  the  experience 
of  a  few  more  generations  shall  prove  its  efficiency. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Correspondent  and  Confirming  Testimonies. 

The  concurrent  and  encouraging  testimonies  of 
three  departed  hand-maidens  of  the  Lord,  of  latter 
time,  shortly  before  the  close  of  their  faithful  la- 
bours, may  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  in 
the  continued  mercy  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  is  still  watching  over  his  church  and 
people  for  good,  and  waiting  to  be  gracious,  that 
he  may  u  bless  the  provisions  of  Ziou,  and  satisfy 
her  poor  with  bread." 

In  the  testimony  borne  by  Ann  Jones  in  1841,  as 
recorded  in  "The  Friend"  of  Twelfth  mo>:th  28th, 
1861,  we  find  the  following  encouraging  and  com- 
forting language,  viz  :  A  salutation  of  encourage- 
ment springs  in  my  heart  to  the  mourners,  the 
tried,  the  proved  ones;  to  some  who  may  be  said 
to  be  the  Lord's  poor  and  afflicted  children.  Al- 
though it  is  a  day  of  discouragement  and  treading 
down  in  our  poor,  scattered,  backslidiug  and 
worldly-minded  society,  yet  1  would  say  to  these, 
cast  not  away  your  confidence,  cast  not  away  the 
shield  as  though  it  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil, 
for  I  have  seen  a  brighter  day  that  is  about  to 
dawn;  and  though  I  may  not  see  it  with  the  natu- 
ral eye,  yet  I  have  seen  it  in  that  which  cannot 
deceive,  aud  never  has  deceived  me.  And  I  do 
believe  a  brighter  day  is  approaching ;  for  the  Al- 
mighty will  have  a  people  professing  as  we  do, 
that  will  show  forth  his  praise  to  the  nations,  and 
he  will  yet  overturn  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  aud 
will  bring  to  nought  the  counsel  of  the  prudent,  and 
show  himself  to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 
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e  will  work,  and  who  shall  hinder ;  bringing  forth 
he  did  our  early  predecessors  and  forefathers  in 
e  Truth,  from  all  the  lo  heres  and  lo  theres,  out 
>m  amongst  the  world's  people,  from  the  will 
d  wisdom  of  man,  living  in  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
1,  not  in  their  own  righteousness,  but  in  the 
fhteousness  of  the  saints.    And  if  those  who 
re  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  are 
•aid  to  offend  him  are  but  willing  to  abide  in 
e  patience  and  the  faith,  they  will  come  forth 
fine  gold,  bearing  the  inscription  of  holiness 
the  Lord,  as  prepared  and  qualified  vessels, 
notified  and  fitted  for  the  Master's  use,  sent  to 
pach  among  the  nations  the  unsearchable  riches 
Christ." 

Very  much  in  correspondence  with  this  is  the 
stimony  of  our  late  beloved  friend,  Sarah  Em- 
p,  in  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
pich  she  was  permitted  to  attend,  with  a  sense  of 
b  near  approach  of  the  solemn  event  which  soon 
lowed.  After  some  preliminary  remarks  ex- 
essive  of  deep  and  lively  sympathy,  she  exhorted 
us  :  "  Have  long  patience ;"  [my  friends,]  "  the 
brd  of  Hosts  is  purifying  his  people.  Earnestly 
1 1  crave  that  I  may  be  one  with  you  in  patiently 
uiting  all  the  Lord's  appointed  time,  that  the 
urch  may  be  thoroughly  purified ;  for  the 
ing's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within  ;  her  cloth- 
U  is  of  wrought  gold ;  and  pure  gold,  my 
tends,  we  know  cannot  suffer  loss  by  the  fire;"  and 
e  believed  "  some  of  the  obscure  ones,  as  they 
>ode  in  the  patience,  would  be  brought  to  show 
lemselves  to  the  people  ;  would  become  as  the 
ilden  pipes  which  were  to  convey  the  golden  oil 
the  sanctuary ;"  that  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
ie  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  would  once  more 
■evail;  expressing  her  firm  conviction  that  nothing 
buld  be  permitted  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the 
prd's  holy  mountain,  and  the  desire  that  the 
rayer  might  be  raised  in  every  heart,  "  Have 
ercy  upon  us  0  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  us, 
st  we  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow." 
Added  to  these  we  have  the  encouraging  and 
infirmatory,  as  well  as  more  recent  testimony,  of 
kr  late  friend  Elizabeth  Evans,  in  a  Meeting  of 
[misters  and  Elders,  which  she  attended  but  a  few 
burs  before  her  sudden  departure,  as  given  in 
[The  Friend"  of  Twelfth  month  21st,  1861,  of 
Ihich  the  following  is  in  part  the  substance : 
fter  expressing  her  belief  that  the  state  of  the 
Lurch  called  for  deep  indwelling  and  travail  of 
pint  before  the  Lord,  to  which  she  encouraged 
ll,  she  also  expressed  the  belief  that  although  dis- 
puracement  might  so  abound,  that  some  who 
ere  thus  exercised  might  conclude  they  were 
biong  the  hindermost  of  the  flock,  or  might  even 
pubt  whether  they  were  of  the  flock  of  Christ, 
Kt  as  they  struggled  to  maintain  the  warfare, 
reservation  would  be  experienced  ;  that  it  was  in 
ie  night  season,  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and 
was  declared  of  him,  "  as  a  prince  thou  hast 
ower  with  God,  and  has  prevailed."  Then  after 
leaking  of  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  have  an 
[i^'h  Priest  who  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
ifirmities,  and  encouraging  all  to  persevere  in 
eep,  inward,  fervent  prayer,  she  expressed  the 
onviction,  that  as  such  an  exercise  was  maintained 
y  those  who  mourned  for  the  desolations  of  Zion, 
judges  would  be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  and 
ounsellors  as  at  the  beginning,"  adding,  "it  is  my 
rro  belief  and  faith  that  it  will  be  so,  though  I 
jay  not  live  to  see  it." 

With  these  encouraging  testimonies  before  us, 
nd  the  continued  tokens  of  the  Lord's  favour  and 
;oodness  towards  us,  let  us  be  persuaded  to  hold 
ip  our  heads  in  hope,  not  doubt'ng  that  He  will 
ontinue  to  work  for,  in,  and  through  us,  as  we 


maintain  the  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  our 
own  souls,  whereby  any  may  have  been  led  from 
the  meekness  and  patience  of  the  saints,  into  per- 
sonal or  party  hostility,  to  the  scattering  and  di- 
vision of  the  flock.  The  return  of  unity  and  har- 
mony amongst  us,  must  indeed  be  the  result  of  in- 
dividual faithfulnesss,  upon  which  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  will  surely  rest,  to  the  rejoicing  of  our 
souls,  and  the  praise  of  his  name. 

Let,  therefore,  every  root  of  bitterness  be  plucked 
up  and  cast  from  us,  that  we  may  again  witness 
the  springing  up  of  the  plant  of  renown,  and  the 
aboundings  of  the  fruit  of  the  spirit ;  that  so 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness  and  temperance,"  may  pre- 
vail, to  the  honour  of  our  high  and  holy  profession, 
and  the  glory  of  that  living  and  saving  Power,  by 
which  our  worthy  forefathers  were  redeemed  from 
the  world  and  its  spirit.  Then  may  we  believe  that 
"  unity  and  harmony  will  once  more  prevail,"  and 
"judges  will  be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  and  coun- 
sellors as  at  the  beginning ;"  for  the  Lord  hath 
declared  it,  and  will  bring  it  to  pass. 

Selected. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HOUSEHOLD. 
And  they  constrained  Him,  saying,  Abide  with  us. — 
Luke  xxvi.  26. 
"  0  selig  Walts  wo  man  dich  aufgenommen." 
0  happy  house  I  where  Thou  art  loved  the  best, 

Dear  Friend  and  Saviour  of  our  race, 
Where  never  comes  such  welcomed,  honoured  Guest, 

Where  none  can  ever  fill  Thy  place  ; 
Where  every  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  Thee, 

Where  every  ear  attends  Thy  word, 
Where  every  lip  with  blessing  greets  Thee, 
Where  all  are  waiting  on  their  Lord. 

0  happy  house  !  where  two  are  one  in  heart, 

In  faith  and  hope  are  one, 
Whom  death  can  only  for  a  little  part, 

Not  end  the  union  here  begun  ; 
Who  share  together  one  salvation, 

Who  would  be  with  thee.  Lord,  always — ■ 
In  gladness  or  in  tribulation, 

In  happy  or  in  evil  days. 

0  happy  house!  whose  little  ones  are  given 

Early  to  Thee,  in  faith  and  prayer — 
To  Thee,  their  Friend,  who  from  the  heights  ofheaven 

Guards  them  with  more  than  mother's  care. 
0  happy  house !  where  little  voices 

Their  glad  hosannas  love  to  raise  ; 
And  childhood's  lisping  tongue  rejoices 

To  bring  new  songs  of  lov  e  and  praise. 

0  happy  house !  and  happy  servitude  I 

Where  all  alike  one  Master  own  ; 
Where  daily  duty,  in  Thy  strength  pursued, 

Is  never  hard  nor  toilsome  known  ; 
Where  each  one  serves  Thee,  meek  and  lowly, 

Whatever  Thine  appointment  be, 
Till  common  tasks  seem  great  and  holy, 

When  they  are  done  as  unto  Thee. 

0  happy  house  !  where  Thou  art  not  forgot 

When  joy  is  flowing  full  and  free  ; 
O  happy  house  !  where  every  wound  is  brought — 

Physician,  Comforter — to  Thee. 
Until  at  last,  earth's  days  work  ended, 

All  meet  thee  in  that  home  above, 
From  whence  Thou  comest,  where  Thou  hast  as- 
cended, 

The  heaven  of  glory  and  of  love  I 

— Spit/a. 
Selected. 

THE  CONTENTED  PRISONER. 
Madame  Guion  was  imprisoned  about  ten  years  in  the 
Bastile  and  other  French  prisons.    During  this  pe- 
riod she  employed  herself  chiefly  in  writing.  The 
following  translation  of  one  of  her  poems  illustrates 
her  state  of  mind  in  her  afflictions. 
A  little  bird  I  am, 
Shut  from  the  fields  of  air, 
And  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  sing 

To  Him  who  placed  me  there; 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be, 
Because,  my  God,  it  pleases  Thee. 


Nought  have  I  else  to  do, 

1  sing  the  whole  day  long; 
And  He  whom  much  I  love  to  please, 

Doth  listen  to  my  song: 
He  caught  and  bound  my  wandering  wing, 
But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear, 

A  heart  to  love  and  bless  ; 
And  though  my  thoughts  were  e'er  so  rude, 

Thou  wouldst  not  hear  the  less  ; 
Because  thou  knowest  as  they  fall 
That  love,  sweet  love,  inspires  them  all. 

My  cage  confines  me  round, 

Abroad,  I  cannot  fly ; 
But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart's  at  liberty  : 
My  prison  walls  canuot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Oh  !  it  is  good  to  soar 

These  bolts  and  bars  above, 
To  Ilim  whose  purpose  I  adore, 

Whose  providence  I  love  ; 
And  in  Thy  mighty  will  to  find 
The  joy,  the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


From  "The  British  Friond." 

The  School-Room  a  Preparation  for  Life. 

The  heading  of  our  paper  may  be  supposed  to 
convey  what  is  familiar  to  everybody,  and  on  which 
nothing  remains  to  be  said.  But  does  nothing  re- 
main to  be  done  ?  Do  not  some  of  us  feel  that  we 
might  have  learned  in  youth,  and  others  of  us  see 
that  our  children  might  be  learning,  things  almost 
certain  to  be  wanted  in  after  life,  and  which  the 
present  is  their  best  time  for  acquiring? 

We  wish  at  once  to  guard  against  a  misunder- 
standing. Far  be  it  from  us  to  degrade  education 
into  a  mere  sharpening  of  the  individual's  faculties 
towards  the  acquisition  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
or  what  are  commonly  understood  as  such.  The 
educator  has  three  things  before  him  : — to  enrich 
the  mind  with  knowledge  ;  to  exercise  its  various 
powers;  and  to  teach  both  head  and  hands  as 
much  as  he  can  of  what  will  be  likely  to  be  re- 
quired of  them  in  after-years.  The  last  of  these 
aims  he  should  have  daily  before  his  mind,  and 
make  a  point  of  attending  to,  whether  there  is  time 
for  the  others  or  not.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
child  is  to  leave  school  at  twelve  years  old — he  is 
sow  eleven — you  have  three  half-hours  a  week  in 
which  you  would  teach  him  either  Latin  or  mental 
calculations.  You  perhaps,  are  very  fond  of  Latin, 
and  would  like  him  to  derive  the  same  pleasure  and 
advantage  from  it  that  you  have  done.  Still  that 
is  not  the  point ;  the  calculations  are  necessary, 
the  Latin  not  so,  however  beneficial;  make  him  a 
good  mental  calculator,  and  let  the  other  take  its 
chance. 

The  present  paper,  then,  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
direct  cultivation  of  the  mind,  but  with  its  cultiva- 
tion as  bearing  on  the  circumstances  of  life. 

Language  is  the  embodiment  of  thought,  the 
means  of  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatures. 
Whatever  station  in  society,  then,  the  boy  has  to 
fill,  whatever  trade  he  will  follow,  it  is  of  the  first 
necessity  that  he  should  have  a  respectable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  mother  tongue.  Not  all  the 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  cases,  genders, 
and  numbers,  valuable  and  useful  as  they  are,  can 
atone,  in  a  native  of  England,  for  writing  rilation 
for  relation,  agreable  for  agreeable,  as  we  have 
known  persons  do,  who  passed  for  being  very  clever, 
and  who  really  were  so  in  some  things.  One  meets 
with  others,  well  informed,  highly  cultivated,  who 
cannot  write  off  a  familiar,  easy  letter.  Such  have 
not  a  proper  command  of  their  mother  tongue. 
They  may  be  able  to  write  au  elaborate  theme  on 
Justice  or  Friendship,  deliberating  ten  minutes 
over  every  sentence ;  but  if  they  cannot  sit  down 
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and  express  what  is  in  their  minds  in  a  simple, 
rapid,  and  agreeable  manner,  they  are  lacking  in 
what  is  more  useful,  and  in  which  many  excel, 
whose  abilities  are  far  inferior. 

Proficiency  in  slate  arithmetic  will  not  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  readiness  in  mental  calcula- 
tion. "  The  fishworuan  cries  sprats  a  penny  a- 
poucd,  herrings  two  a-penny ;  suppose  the  price  of 
sprats  and  herrings  to  be  equal,  what  would  a 
herring  weigh  V  might  puzzle  a  child  who  could 
work  a  rule-of-three  sum.  Ladies  are  often  la- 
meutably  deficient  in  practical  arithmetic,  in  that 
knowledge  of  it  which  they  require  in  their  do- 
mestic affairs.  They  have  "  doue"  tare  and  tret, 
and  learned  how  many  ounces  make  a  pound  of 
gold,  but  they  cannot  easily  reckon  over  their 
butcher's  and  grocer's  bills,  nor  keep  neat  and 
correct  accounts.  They  are  not  familiar  with  the 
quarter-days,  and  it  puzzles  them  to  calculate  what 
so  much  a  week  is  per  month,  quarter,  and  year. 
And  as  to  how  many  yards  of  carpet  would  cover 
a  room  of  a  given  size,  that  must  altogether  be 
trusted  to  the  upholsterer.  But  the  learning  of 
these  things  would  only  occupy  the  time  sometimes 
spent  over  such  arithmetic  as  is  not  likely  to  come 
into  direct  use  in  a  woman's  life,  and  certainly  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  hours  devoted  to  the  pianoforte. 

How  many  young  people  are  born  and  grow  up 
in  a  county  with  little  more  knowledge  of  it  than 
they  have  of  those  the  most  distant.  They  cannot 
tell  what  is  most  interesting  about  their  own  town 
and  neighbourhood  ;  in  what  direction  other  towns 
lie  in  relation  to  it:  what  are  the  soil,  productions 
and  manufactures  of  their  native  county  ;  its  rail- 
roads, rivers,  hills,  and  moors.  These  points  have 
only  been  brought  before  them  as  they  occurred 
in  the  geography  book,  in  turn  with  the  same 
things  as  connected  with  other  couuties.  But 
surely  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  would  not 
only  lay  the  foundation  of  a  correct  idea  of  geo- 
graphy, but  make  their  residence  in  any  locality 
intelligent  and  interesting. 

It  is  well  to  study  the  course  of  the  river  Ama 
zon,  but  better  to  be  well  acquainted  with  that  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria;  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  :  the  intro- 
duction, first  of  the  fourpenny,  and  then  of  the 
penny  post ;  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune ; 
the  introduction  and  extension  of  railways;  the 
application  of  the  electric  telegraph — a  knowledge 
of  all  these  things  is  likely  to  come  in  usefully  to 
my  child  ten  times  for  every  once  that  he  will 
want  to  know  exactly  where  Hannibal's  army  en- 
camped. Yet  to  which  of  the  two  are  the  precious 
school-hours,  and  the  expensive  chart,  devoted  ? 
aud  which  is  left  for  him  to  pick  up  as  he  can  1 

The  power  of  drawing  common  objects,  as  the 
furniture  of  a  room,  as  it  appears  in  different  per- 
spective positions,  may  be  acquired,  with  compara- 
tive ease,  more  quickly  than  the  power  of  repre- 
senting foliage  with  grace  and  effect;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  much  more  available  power  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  drawing;  yet  there  are  per- 
sons who  copy  landscape  drawings  beautifully,  who 
could  not  take  the  pencil  and  rapidly  produce  the 
chair,  the  sofa,  the  shelf,  the  moulding.  Again, 
we  must  say  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to 
urge  the  most  practical  subjects  of  instruction,  not 
to  depreciate  those  which  are  less  so ;  to  press  those 
things  which  should  be  attended  to  iu  the  first 
place — not  to  discourage  those  which  arc  valuable 
in  the  second.  There  is  much  more  development 
of  intellect  and  ta.-te  in  transferring  to  the  paper 


The  world  around,  both  of  nature  and  art,  surely 
deserves  a  larger  proportion  of  attention  than  is 
often  given  to  it  in  the  school-room  ;  something 
much  beyond  the  half-dozen  questions  and  answers 
learned  off  weekly  out  of  Dr.  Buwer.  Long  be- 
fore the  child  can,  to  any  advantage,  be  taught 
the  nature  of  the  British  constitution,  or  anything 
whatever  of  the  government,  agreement,  and  apposi- 
tion of  words, — at  an  age  when  the  study  of  these  sub- 
jects only  disgusts  him  forever  with  what  he  might 
ultimately  enjoy — he  will  receive,  at  any  rate,  a 
general  and  useful  idea  of  how  the  water  rises  in 
the  pump;  what  makes  the  clock  tick;  how  the 
barometer  shows  when  rain  is  coming ;  why  it 
must  always  be  so  much  longer  than  the  ther 
mometer ;  and  even  how  his  mamma's  likeness  was 
taken  at  the  photographic-rooms.  True,  it  is  far 
easier  for  the  teacher  to  hold  Mangnall's  Ques 
tions  in  his  hand,  listening  to  the  lesson  repeate< 
by  heart,  than  to  explain  these  things  in  a  familiar 
and  pleasing  manner ;  but  let  him  only  try  the 
latter  course,  and  he  will  be  repaid  in  interest  to 
himself  as  well  as  in  sense  of  benefit  to  those  who 
will,  all  their  lives,  retain  the  effect  of  such  in 
struction. 

If  it  came  to  the  point  of  choosing,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  understand  the  method  by  which  a 
bird  rises  in  the  air,  than  the  possible  motives  of 
Darius  in  entering  upon  the  Scythian  war  ?  what 
it  is  which  gives  us  the  grateful  and  the  timely 
warning  of  twilight,  than  the  reasons  assigned  by 
lexicographers  for  laying  the  accent  on  the  penul 
timate  or  antepenultimate? 

In  most  neighbourhoods,  there  are  opportunities 
for  showing  children  something  of  trades  and 
manufactures;  how  ropes,  and  candles,  and  gas,  if 
not  paper,  and  fire-irons,  and  pens,  are  made 
Now,  would  it  not  be  well  worth  while  to  break  in, 
more  than  is  generally  deemed  proper,  on  routine 
hours,  for  the  sake  of  learning  lessons  in  this  de- 
lightful and  impressive  way  ?  Few  teachers  would 
object  to  let  their  pupils  leave  their  books  and 
slates  to  come  and  look  through  the  telescope  at 
the  transit  of  Mercury,  because  Mercury  will  cross 
the  sun  at  his  own  time,  whether  that  happens  to 
be  in  or  out  of  school;  but  they  would  perhaps 
hesitate  if  an  opportunity  presented  of  the  sort 
we  have  mentioned  above. 

Particular  children  are  supposed  to  be  unusually 
quick  and  clever,  because  they  know,  or  can  do, 
at  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  what  others  cannot  do 
on  leaving  school.  But  no;  both  are  children  of 
merely  average  powers ;  but  the  first  have  been 
taught  to  rule  their  own  lines  aud  fit  their  own 
work,  and  their  first  awkward  attempts  encouraged, 
until  they  have,  for  their  years,  a  respectable  skill 
in  the  arts  sure  to  be  called  for  in  daily  life. 

N. 
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Ministry. 

"Dear  brethren  aud  sisters,  all  of  you  have  a 
godly  care  of  judging  or  contradicting  one  an- 
other in  public  meetings,  or  showing  any  marks  or 
signs  of  division  therein,  amongst  ministers  or 
others ;  it  being  of  a  pernicious  consequence  to 
bring  blame  or  contempt  upon  the  ministry,  and  a 
great  hurt  to  our  youth  and  others." 

"  We  entreat  you  [who  arc  in  the  ministry] 
that  iu  all  our  religious  meetings  appointed  for  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  you  wait  in  humble 
revere:  ce  for  the  influence  of  the  Word  of  life. 


of  which  it  was  said,  Who  hath  required  this 
your  hand  ?" 

"  We  desire  that  none  may  despise  the  shortrj 
or  simplicity  of  any  offerings  in  the  ministry;  s 
that  all  may  be  careful  not  to  indulge  in  a  critic 
ing  spirit;  much  less  in  a  disposition  to  cavil, 
to  judge  their  brethren,  or  in  controversy.  Si 
things  are  highly  injurious  and  unbecoming  ;  tl 
lead  off  from  that  individual  watchfulness,  e 
that  knowledge  of  ourselves,  which  are  essentia] 
a  growth  in  grace;  and  they  are  opposed  to 
meekness  and  lowliness  of  a  disciple  of  Christ.' 

"  It  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lo 
to  choose  and  to  put  forth  his  own  ministers, 
clear  apprehension  of  scripture  doctrine,  and 
heart  enlarged  in  love  to  others,  are  not  of  the 
selves  sufficient  for  this  work.  Whatever  may 
the  talents,  or  the  scriptural  knowledge,  of  ai 
unless  there  be  a  distinct  call  to  the  ministry,  ( 
Society  cannot  acknowledge  it ;  and  except  th 
be  a  sense  of  the  renewed  putting  forth,  and  of  I 
quickening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  beli< 
it  to  be  utterly  unsafe  to  move  in  this  office.  M 
all  be  concerned  to  minister  only  in  the  abil 
which  God  giveth." — Ancient  Epistles. 


iota 


Be  cautious  not  to  move  iu  acts  of  devotion,  iu 
the  beauties  of  a  beech-tree  thau  the  outline  of  a! your  own  will ; — set  not  self  to  work,  but  patiently 
chest  of  drawers;  still,  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  attend  and  wait  for  the  gift  and  enliveuiug  power 


be  really  wanted.  Teach  that  then  first,  aud  af- 
terwards the  other,  if  there  be  time. 


of  the  Divine  Spirit;  without  which,  your  perfor- 
mances will  be  unacceptable,  and,  like  those  of  old, 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour. 

The  Lake  Region  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  additior 
light  being  thrown  upon  the  obscurity  which  I  Jj 
so  long  enveloped  the  central  African  region,  i 
specting  which  so  many  fables  have  been  circulate  0], 
and  so  many  expectations  cherished.  Geograp 
cal  research,  commercial  speculations,  colonizi 
enterprise,  missionary  zeal — each  and  all  point 
this  terra  incognita  as  a  spot  of  the  deepest  i 
terest.  What  then,  has  the  last  traveller  frc 
these  hitherto  unexplored  regions  to  tell  us  respe 
ing  their  nature  and  inhabitants  ?  Some  answ 
to  this  question  we  propose  to  offer  to  our  readei 

In  the  year  1857  an  expedition  was  sent  out 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  purpose 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  Sea  of  Ujiji,  or  t 
Tanganyika  Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  inland  wat 
about  the  size  of  the  Caspian,  declared  by 
Arabs  to  lie  some  twenty  marches,  or  276  mihi  | 
westward  beyond  Unyamwezi,  or  the  far-fam 
Land  of  the  Moon.    A  second  object  of  the  e 
pedition  was  to  determine  the  exportable  produ 
of  those  districts,  and  a  third  to  gain  informati 
respecting  the  ethnography  of  its  tribes.    Capta  ob 
Burton,  the  leader  of  the  party,  an  officer  of  tl  R 
Indian  army,  and  the  same  celebrated  explor 
who  has  penetrated  to  Mecca,  disguised  as  a  M 
hometau  pilgrim,  has  given  us  the  result  of  h 
African  investigations  in  two  volumes,  full  of  grj 
phic  descriptions  and  perilous  adventure. 

Embarking  from  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  at 
landing  at  Kaole,  a  small  settlement  on  the  eastei  I 
coast,  the  aspect  of  the  country  appears  to  be  p 
culiarly  interesting.    A  profuse  vegetation,  the  r  ilea 
ult  of  tropical  suns  and  copious  showers,  cloth 
the  soil;  forests  of  white  and  red  mangrove  stretc 
over  the  alluvial  plain  ;  aud  beyond  rises  a  bit 
line  of  higher  level,  marking  the  frontiers  of  wil  le 
districts,  inhabited  by  half-caste  Arabs  and  Coa;  I 
clans,  who  retain  amidst  their  semi-civilizatio 
many  habits  and  customs  derived  from  the  mo. 
degraded  savages.    One  important  difficulty  i 
East  African  travelling  appears  to  arise  from  ih 
mutinous  dispositions  of  native  escorts,  porters  an  Set 
servants.   On  six  different  occasions  of  emergency  il 
large  numbers  of  Captain  Burton's  hired  men  d( 
serted  him;  and  he  is  led  to  the  conviction  thj| 
the  best  escort  for  a  European  would  be  a  sma 
party  of  Arabs  fresh  from  Hazramant,  and  ur 
taught  in  the  ways  and  tongues  of  Africa. 
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From  Kaole  the  route  lies  to  Unyamyembe,  the 
tral  province  of  the  Land  of  the  Moon,  and  the 
at  meeting-place  for  merchants,  whence  their 
avans,  laden  with  cotton,  cloth,  beads  and  wire, 
'"petrate  into  the  surrounding  districts,  or  carry 
vn  ivory  and  slaves  to  the  coast. 
'I  Burton  and  his  companions  endured  great  bard- 
11  ps  and  encountered  perils  innumerable  in  this 
Venturous  journey.    They  were  often  prostrated 
attacks  of  fever,  and  suffered  from  ophthalmia, 
ich  enclouded  objects  as  by  a  misty  veil.  On 
ving  the  maritime  districts,  which  are  peopled 
two  distinct  races,  the  half-caste  Arabs,  and 
Wawrima,  or  Coast  clans,  the  expedition  struck 
twards  into  the  Kingani  and  Mgeta  valleys, 
ere  the  narrow  footpaths  connecting  the  villages 
n  plunge  into  dark  and  dense  tunnels  formed 
overarching  branches  and  boughs,  which  delay 
file  of  laden  porters.    Merchants  traverse  such 
ts  with  trembling,  as  a  caravan  may  be  easily 
indered  by  some  of  the  barbarous  tribes  who 
ant  these  regions.    After  halting  at  Zugomero, 
expedition  crossed  the  East  African  Ghauts. 
Truly  delicious,"  remarks  Captain  Burton, 
as  the  escape  from  the  cruel  climate  of  the 
r  valley  to  the  pure  sweet  mouutain  air,  and  to 
aspect  of  clear  blue  skies.    Dull  mangrove, 
mal  jungle,  and  monotonous  grass  were  sup- 
nted  by  tall  solitary  trees,  amongst  which  the 
y  tarmarind  rose  graceful ;  and  a  swamp,  cut 
a  network  of  streams,  nullahs,  and  stagnant 
'"sis,  gave  way  to  dry  healthy  slopes,  with  short 
p  pitches  and  gently  shelving  hills.  The  beams 
the  large  sun  of  the  equator — and  nowhere 
ve  1  seen  the  rulers  of  night  and  day  so  large 
'anced  gaily  upon  blocks  and  pebbles  of  red, 
ow  and  dazzling  snowy  quartz,  and  the  bright 
breeze  waved  the  summits  of  the  trees,  from 
'iich  depended  graceful  llianas,  and  wood-apples, 
i^ge  as  melons,  whilst  creepers,  like  vine  tendrils, 
tig  from  large  bulbs  of  brown-grey  wood,  clung 
tsely  to  their  stalwart  trunks.    Monkeys  played 
hide  and  seek,  chattering  behind  the  bolls  as  the 
ana,  with  its  painted  scale-armour,  issued  forth 
bask  upon  the  sunny  bank;  white-breasted 
Ovens  cawed  when  disturbed  from  their  perching 
laces;  doves  cooed  on  the  well  clothed  boughs, 
:id  hawks  soared  high  in  the  transparent  sky.  The 
Id  cricket  chirped  like  the  Italian  cigala  in  the 
lady  bush,  and  everywhere,  from  air,  from  earth, 
3m  the  hill  slopes  above,  and  from  the  marshes 
llow,  the  hum,  the  buzz,  and  the  loud  continuous 
kice  of  insect  life,  through  the  length  of  the  day, 
loke  out  its  natural  joy.    Our  gipsy  encampment 
7 

'  By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
'.Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.' 
"By  night,  the  soothing  murmurs  of  the  stream 
the  hill's  base  rose  mingled  with  the  faint  rust- 
g  of  the  breeze,  which  at  times,  broken  by  the 
ream  of  the  night  heron,  the  bellow  of  the  bull- 
og  in  his  swampy  home,  the  cynhyaena's  whimper, 
d  the  (ox's  whining  bark,  sounded  through  the 
lence  most  musical  most  melancholy.    Instead  of 
ke  cold  night  rain,  and  the  soughing  of  the  blast, 
be  view  disclosed  a  peaceful  scene,  the  moonbeams 
ping  like  sheets  of  snow  upon  the  ruddy  highlands 
nd  the  stars  hanging  like  lamps  of  gold  from  the 
ome  of  infinite  blue.    I  never  wearied  with  cou- 
jmplating  the  scene ;  for,  contrasting  with  the 
plendours  around  me,  still  stretched  in  sight  the 
lough  of  Despond,  unhappy  Zungomero,  lead- 
oloured  above,  mud-coloured  below,  wind-swept, 
Jg-veiled,  and  deluged  by  clouds  that  dared  not 
pproach  those  delectable  mountains." 

This  high  region  extends  from  37°  to  36°  east 
Jngitude,  and  is  eighty-five  miles  in  breadth.  It 


is  traversed  by  two  main  lines;  and  should  Euro- 
peans ever  settle  in  Eastern  Africa  as  merchants 
or  missionaries,  it  appears  they  might  reside  here 
with  advantage  until  acclimatized  for  the  interior. 
The  chief  clan  now  inhabiting  this  district  is  the 
Wasagara,  a  noisy  and  riotous  race  of  moun- 
taineers. They  display  great  varieties  of  complexion, 
some  being  almost  black,  whilst  others  are  choco- 
late-coloured. Each  village  has  its  head  man, 
who,  however,  owns  imperfect  allegiance  to  the  dis- 
trict chief.  The  young  men  and  warriors  adorn  their 
locks,  we  are  told,  with  the  feathers  of  vultures, 
ostriches,  and  a  variety  of  bright-plumed  jays, 
and  some  tribes  twist  each  ringlet  with  a  string  of 
reddish  fibre.  They  distend  the  ear-lope  till  it 
serves  for  a  variety  of  purposes  foreign  to  the 
member;  it  often  carries  a  cane  snuff  box,  or  a 
goat's  horn,  and  in  old  age  it  haugs  in  a  deformed 
loop  to  the  shoulders. 

(To  be  concluded  J 

The  Tarantula  and  its  Destroyer. 

In  Texas  there  is  a  large  brownish-black  spider, 
whose  body  is  covered  with  short  glossy  hairs.  It 
is  armed  with  large,  curved  cheliceres  or  fangs  of 
a  glossy  black  color.  This  spider  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Tarantula.  Wonderful  stories  are 
told  of  the  poisonous  character  of  its  bites,  which 
are  said  to  have  proved  destructive  to  several  hu- 
man beings.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  spiders  of 
North  America,  only  being  excelled  in  size  by  the 
Mygale  americana  of  the  Central  American  re- 
gion. Full  grown  specimens  of  our  species  are 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  and  a  quarter 
broad.  Its  habits  are  those  of  the  other  hunting 
spiders ;  it  has  no  web,  but  lives  in  cavities, 
excavated  by  itself,  in  the  earth.  The  entrances 
to  these  cavities  are  said  to  be  sometimes  closed 
by  a  trap-door,  which,  however,  I  have  never  ob- 
served, though  when  in  Texas  I  have  frequently 
seen  their  domicils  in  which  they  were  hiding  with 
only  their  heads  projecting  above  the  openings. 
Sometimes  it  lies  in  wait  near  its  den.  At  other 
times  it  sallies  forth  moving  slowly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  dwelling,  and  should  it  discover  a 
weaker  insect,  it  darts  quickly  and  often  secures 
the  unwary  one  for  its  food. 

It  very  rarely  injures  any  person,  as  it  never 
bites  unless  disturbed,  nor  does  it  often  choose  an 
abode  near  houses.  I  have  several  times  teased  it 
with  a  long  stick,  but  could  never  make  it  jump 
more  than  a  few  inches.  It  would  stand  erect 
and  fight  bravely,  biting  the  provoking  instrument, 
but  would  always  run  away  the  miuute  the  stick 
was  withdrawn.  The  Texan  Tarantula  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  spider  of  the  same  name  fouud  in 
Italy,  belonging  in  fact  to  a  different  genus.  The 
Mygale  Hentzii  was  first  described  by  Girard  in 
Marcy's  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  lied  river 
of  Louisiana. 

To  prevent  too  great  an  increase  of  these  large 
spiders,  Providence  has  created  an  insect  of  the 
wasp  family,  {Pompilus  Jormosus,  Say)  called  by 
the  Texans  the  tarantula-killer.  It  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  with  a  bluish-green  body  and 
golden-rufous  wings.  It  is  a  bustling  unquiet  in- 
sect, always  in  motion,  flying  now  here,  now  there, 
and,  when  running  on  the  ground,  its  wings  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  vibration.  Should  it  discover  a 
Tarantula,  it  begins  instantly  to  fly  in  circles  in 
the  air  around  its  victim.  The  spider,  as  if  know- 
ing its  fate,  trembles  violently,  standing  up  and 
making  a  show  of  fight,  but  the  resistance  is  very 
feeble  and  of  no  avail.  The  spider's  foe  soon  dis- 
covers a  favourable  moment  and  darts  upon  the 
Tarantula  whom  it  wounds  with  its  sting,  and 
again  commences  flying  in  circles.    The  injured v  Journal  of  Health 


spider  is  thrown  into  a  tremor,  and  often  becomes 
paralyzed,  though  the  infliction  of  a  second  and  even 
a  third  wound  is  sometimes  necessary.  Sooner  or 
later  the  spider  becomes  powerless,  when  the  vic- 
tor approaches,  carefully  feeling  its  way  to  see  if 
its  work  has  been  effectually  performed.  It  then 
begins  to  drag  the  Tarantula  into  a  hole  which  it 
has  previously  dug  in  the  ground,  where  after  the 
deposition  of  its  eggs  by  the  Pompilus }  the  spider 
is  covered  up  and  allowed  to  remain. 

By  some  wonderful  provision  the  spiders  are 
preserved  fresh  to  afford  food  for  the  young  of 
the  Pompilus.  The  same  poison  which  kills  the 
spider  appears  to  prevent  it  from  decaying. 

Once  I  met  a  Pompilus  who  had  just  killed  a 
large  Mygale.  This  was  in  central  Texas,  in  mid- 
summer when  the  rain  had  not  fallen  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  prairie-soil  was  filled  with  numerous 
sun-cracks.  The  size  of  the  spider  was,  at  least, 
three  times  that  of  the  wasp,  yet  the  wasp,  running 
backwards,  dragged  it  along  through  the  dry  grass 
which  offered  considerable  resistance,  overcoming 
every  obstacle  by  earnest  perseverance.  The  route 
was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  cracks  in 
the  soil,  down  which  both  occasionally  tumbled, 
and  several  times  I  thought  the  Tarantula  was  lost 
at  the  bottom  of  a  crack,  but  both  would  soon 
again  emerge.  I  had  never  seen  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  strength  and  perseverance  even  among 
ants.  I  watched  for  half  an  hour,  much  interested, 
the  energetic  wasp  dragging  the  spider  through 
cracks  and  over  fallen  weeds,  and  through  fences, 
and  I  following  determined  to  see  the  result,  al- 
though it  was  near  sunset  and  I  was  distant  from 
our  encampment.  After  going  a  short  distance, 
the  wasp  and  spider  fell  into  a  large  crack.  I 
was  then  sure  that  the  Mygale  had  been  lost.  After 
a  little  I  bent  down  to  see  what  had  become  of 
them,  and  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  the  wasp 
dragging  the  spider  from  the  crack.  At  such  an 
exhibition  of  strength,  I  inadvertently  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  You  are  a  stout  fellow  !"  This  exclama- 
tion caused  the  wasp  to  drop  the  spider  and  gaze 
a  moment,  having  noticed  me  then  for  the  first 
time  ;  it  then  flew  three  or  four  times  around  the 
spider,  as  if  to  mark  its  locality,  and  went  away. 
Sorry  for  its  departure  I  took  the  spider  to  our 
tent  and  preserved  it  in  alcohol.  It  is  now  in  the 
Geological  Booms  at  Austin  in  Texas. 

Mrs.  Halsey,  of  Chapell  Hill,  Washington  Co., 
Texas,  showed  me  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  a 
Pompilus  had  been  seen  to  take  a  Mygale.  The 
hole  had  been  excavated  by  the  wasp ;  it  was  al- 
together twelve  inches  long,  descending  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  an  extent  of  eight 
inches,  afterwards  horizontally  for  four  inches,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  portion  the  spider  was 
buried. — Country  Gentleman. 


Over- Bathing. — If  a  fish  be  deprived  of  its 
scales,  it  will  be  chilled  to  death :  and  reasoning 
analogically,  and  knowing,  too,  that  human  skin 
scales  are  destroyed  by  the  alkali  of  soap,  a 
man  may  wash  himself  too  much ;  may  actu- 
ally wash  away  the  scales  of  his  body,  leaving 
the  pores  so  unprotected  againsts  heat  and  cold 
and  obstructions,  that  death  will  inevitably  ensue; 
indeed,  physiological  research  proves,  that  if  a 
third  of  the  skin  is  removed  from  the  body  by 
scalding  or  otherwise,  a  fatal  termination  is  una- 
voidable. Observant  persons  know  how  soon 
the  skin  becomes  pale,  shrivelled  and  tender, 
even  on  the  hardest  hands,  if  kept  a  great  deal  in 
cold  water.  These  are  suggestive  considerations 
for  those  who  believe  that  continual  water  sloshings 
are  indispensable  to  health  and  longevity. — Hulls 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Dress. — We  should  ever  bear  a  strong  testimony 
against  that  vain  desire  of  the  fallen  natural  heart, 
which  seeks  respectability  and  admiration  from 
dress ;  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  Divine  precept, 
"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world  :"  and  in  some 
cases  almost  to  the  total  disregard  of  true  delicacy, 
and  even  decency. 

THE  FRIEND. 

EIGHTH  MONTH  9.  1862. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — News  from  Eugland  to  the  20th  ult.  In 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  Lindsay's  motion  to 
otter  mediation  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  was  debated  pro  and  con.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  opposed  it,  and  appealed  to  the  House  to  leave  mat- 
ters in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  motion  was 
finally  withdrawn.  Lord  Palmerston  maintained  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  contest  in  the  United  States 
would  not  justify  a  recognition  of  Southern  indepen- 
dence. The  issue  of  the  war  was  however,  in  his 
opinion,  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  only  satisfactory 
termination  that  could  be  anticipated,  was  an  amicable 
separation.  This  object,  he  thought,  would  be  impeded 
rather  than  promoted,  by  interference  from  abroad. 
Sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the  week, 
were  53,000  bales.  Stock  in  port,  155,000,  including 
48,000  American.  New  Orleans  fair,  I9d. ;  middlings 
I8%d.  The  market  for  breadstuff's  was  more  active,  with 
an  advance  of  2d.  in  wheat;  corn  had  advanced  4d.  a 

United  States. — The  War. — On  the  4th  inst.,  the 
War  Department  issued  an  order,  requiring  the  imme- 
diate draft  of  300,000  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  nine 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  It  is  also  ordered, 
that  if  any  Slate  shall  not,  by  the  15th  of  the  present 
mouth,  furnish  its  quota  of  the  additional  300,000  volun- 
teers, authorized  by  law,  the  deficiency  of  volunteers 
in  that  State  will  also  be  made  up  by  special  draft  from 
the  militia.  An  order  respecting  absent  officers  and 
privates  has  been  issued.  After  the  11th  inst.,  all  leaves 
of  absence  and  furloughs,  (except  those  given  by  the 
War  Department,)  are  revoked  and  absolutely  annulled. 
It  is  stated  from  Washington,  that  although  there  are 
on  the  roll  of  the  U.  S.  army,  more  than  600,000  en- 
listed men,  the  number  at  the  present  time  actually  on 
duty,  does  not  exceed  363,000.  The  difference  is  made 
up  by  the  sick,  wounded,  and  absent  on  furlough.  The 
number  absent  on  furlough  isestimated  at  about  100,000 
men.  It  is  asserted  that  henceforward  more  direct 
and  decisive  action  will  be  taken  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  that  a  perfect  agreement  exists  between 
the  principal  generals  and  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  An  army  officer  of  high  rank,  proposes, 
if  t':e  President  and  Secretary  of  War  will  authorize  the 
proceeding,  to  raise  promptly  a  brigade  of  young  able- 
bodied  intelligent  colored  men  fur  service  in  the  South  ; 
the  brigade  to  be  kept  distinct  from  all  other  troops,  and 
commanded  by  white  officers.  The  exchange  of  prisoners 
is  in  progress,  several  thousands  having  already  been 
surrendered  on  each  side. 

Virginia. — There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
Gen.  M'Clellan's  army,  but  its  sanitary  conditi  >n  is  said 
to  be  now  improving.  It  is  reported  that  the  rebels 
have  evacuated  Richmond,  and  taken  up  the  south  bank 
of  the  James  river  as  the  line  of  their  defence.  The 
movement  is  attributed  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  pesti- 
lence in  Richmond,  where  for  weeks  previously  the  mor- 
tality among  the  sick  and  wounded  has  been  frightfully 
great.  A  balloon  recounoissance  on  the  James  river,  be- 
low Harrison's  Landing,  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  no 
rebel  force  exists  on  either  bank  of  the  James,  and  that 
Fort  Powhatan  is  unoccupied.  The  attacks  upon  the  U. 
S.  transports  and  forces,  have  been  made  by  guerilla 
bands  with  flying  artillery,  and  not  by  forces  of  the 
rebels,  with  fixed  batteries.  On  the  night  of  the  1st 
inst.,  a  body  of  rebels  approached  the  river  banks  nnd 
threw  about  five  hundred  shells  across  the  river  into 
Gen.  M'Clellan's  encampment,  killing  and  wounding  n 
few  of  the  troops.  Two  regiments  were  subsequently 
despatched  to  the  spot  which  the  rebels  had  occupied. 
They  cut  away  the  trees  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
that  could  shelter  the  rebels  in  their  nightly  operations. 
It  is  generally  understood  and  believed,  that  two  of  the 
iron  clad  gun  boats  constructed  at  Richmond,  have 
been  completed,  and  have  actually  come  down  the  river' 'vol.  56. 


to  Fort  Darling,  where  they  are  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  attack  the  Federal  fleet.  The  U.  S.  fleet 
in  James  river  has  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Com. 
Porter  s  mortar  fleet,  from  the  Mississippi.  It  consists 
in  all  of  twelve  mortar  boats.  An  expedition  from  Gen. 
Pope's  army,  had  crossed  the  Rapidau  and  advanced  to 
Orangetown,  which  was  occupied  by  two  regiments  of 
rebel  cavalry.  The  rebels  were  routed  with  considera- 
ble loss.  Great  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
have  been  sent  from  Virginia  to  the  hospitals  in  various 
quarters,  but  there  still  remained  on  the  1st  inst.,  about 
6,000  in  the  vicinity  of  James  River,  who  were  waiting 
conveyance  northward. 

The  West. — The  aspect  of  affairs  in  several  of  the 
Western  States  is  considered  ominous.  The  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  has  been  called  together  by  Governor 
Magoffin,  whose  sympathies  are  said  to  be  with  the  re- 
bels. Irregular  bodies  of  armed  rebels  have  created  great 
alarm  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Russclville,  the 
capital  of  Logan  county,  has  been  captured  by  them. 
The  alarming  proximity  of  Confederate  guerilla  bands 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  induced  some  of  the  bankers  of 
that  city  to  send  their  funds  to  Chicago.  Over  $2,500,000 
in  gold  have  been  already  forwarded.  Missouri  has 
been  invaded  by  a  large  guerilla  force  from  Arkansas. 
Advices  from  the  expedition  into  the  Indian  Territory, 
state  that  the  Union  troops  were  retreating.  The  cause 
of  the  backward  movement  not  stated.  The  rebel  gene- 
ral, Albert  Pike,  was  near  Fort  Washita.  In  Ten- 
nessee, various  encounters  bet  ween  the  hostile  forces  have 
occurred,  with  perhaps,  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  The 
siege  of  Vicksburg  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for 
the  present,  as  the  naval  force  is  wanted  elsewhere,  and 
no  land  force  could  be  spared  to  co-operate  with  it. 
The  U.  S.  forces  have  evacuated  Grand  Junction,  and 
the  place  is  now  occupied  by  the  rebels,  who  also  have 
possession  of  nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  between  Memphis  and  Corinth. 
The  U.  S.  commanding  general  at  Memphis,  has  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  speculators  from  paying  specie  for 
the  products  of  the  rebel  States.  When  Treasury 
notes  are  refused,  the  parties  so  refusing  will  be  arrested) 
and  such  of  their  crops  as  are  not  needed  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  families,  be  seized  and  sold  by  the 
Government  Quartermaster.  Speculators  paying  specie, 
in  violation  of  this  order,  will  be  arrested  and  sent 
North,  and  the  property  so  purchased  be  seized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government.  A  despatch  from  Helena, 
Ark.,  of  the  3rd  inst.,  states  that  Gen.  Curtis'  army  has 
been  reinforced,  and  is  again  competent  for  offensive 
operations.  Gen.  Hindman  was  at  little  Rock.  Ark., 
with  about  6000  rebel  troops.  There  were  nearly  3000 
confiscated  slaves  at  Helena.  The  cotton  of  their  rebel 
masters  was  being  sold  for  their  benefit.  The  rebels 
have  two  iron-clads  and  thirty  steamers  up  the  Yazoo 
river  and  have  them  secured  against  attack  by  the  Fede- 
ral gun  boats. 

The  Soulh. — Positive  information  has  been  received 
at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  that  the  iron  clad  steam  ram,  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  in  process  of  construction  at 
Savannah,  is  completely  manned,  armed  and  ready  for 
service.  Her  early  appearance  was  expected,  and  Ad- 
miral Dupont  had  made  preparations  for  such  an  event. 
The  British  steamer  Memphis,  which  ran  the  blockade 
to  Charleston,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  ammunition 
from  Liverpool,  was  captured  on  her  return  voyage  and 
sent  to  New  York.  She  was  loaded  with  Sea  Island 
cotton.  The  health  of  the  troops  at  Port  Royal  and  vi- 
cinity was  suffering  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather. 
Fever  and  dysentery  were  commou  among  them.  Ad- 
vices from  New  Orleans,  state  that  Gen.  Butler  regards 
as  emancipated,  all  slaves  sent  away  by  their  masters. 
Gen.  Butler,  in  a  note  to  Reverdy  Johnson,  says  no  mer- 
chandise, whether  cotton  or  sugar,  will  in  any  event  be 
seized  or  confiscated  by  the  United  States  authorities 
there.  The  shipping  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  rapidly 
reviving.  On  a  single  day  of  last  week  there  were  live 
arrivals  at  New  York  of  vessels  from  that  port,  laden 
with  sugar  and  other  commodities,  including  some  cot- 
ton. The  quantity  of  that  article  burned  by  the  rebels 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  a  million  of  bales.  Flour  had 
fallen  to  $16  per  barrel. 

Arew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  457.  Exports  of  the 
week,  S4, 134,3 14.  Premium  for  gold  on  the  4th  inst., 
14j  percent.  Specie  in  the  banks  of  the  city,  $34,022,- 
190.  Money  very  abundant.  The  whole  number  of 
vessels  in  port  by  actual  count,  was  found  to  be  458. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  384. 


FRIENDS  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opene 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near  the  first  of  Niut 
month  next,  the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Chen 
Street  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Sevent 
Street  between  Cherry  and  Race  Streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boy 
School,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  si 
lection  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  an 
classical  studies, on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whicl 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  c 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub 
jects  are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriat 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  ii 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches, — Algebra,  Geo 
metry,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  As 
tronomy,  Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physica 
Geography,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetor! 
and  Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigono 
metry,  Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  Languages 
As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  ir 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wh< 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do  si 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  b 
made  on  the  opening  of  the  Schools,  to  Joseph  W 
Aldrich,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  School,  and  to  Margare 
Lightfoot,  the  Principal  of  the  Girls'  School. 

With  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  believed  that  thes' 
schools  offer  unusual  ad  vantages  to  Friends  for  the  libe 
ral  education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderau 
cost. 

Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  Primary  School 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  where  provisiot 
is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instruction  of  child 
ren  too  young  to  enter  the  principal  schools. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  CARTER,  Clerk, 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  under  appointment  to  visit  the  school,^ 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  there  on  Seventh  day,  the  lOtl 
of  the  Eighth  month,  and  proceed  in  the  examination, 
on  Second  and  Third  days. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

Eighth  month  6th,  1862. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-TFURD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b( 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerljiiiei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Readin; 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  to 
Girls  in  this  city.  Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  732  Arc! 
Street,  Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  Street 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 


BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARL1 
MEETING. 

Copies  of  the  above  are  now  for  snle  at  the  Bool 
Store,  No.  384  Arch  Street.    Price  50  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Bnintiugham,  0.,  $2,  to  No.  11, 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  Fourth  month  last,  at  the  I 
dence  of  her  husband,  Mauy  P.,  wife  of  Benjamin  W 
Passmore,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  a  niembe 
of  Concord  Monthly  iMeeting,  Pa.  Although,  by  tl 
nature  of  her  last  illness,  she  was  prevented  from  im 
parting  any  counsel  to  those  around  her,  yet,  bein| 
adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  firmly  at 
Cached  to  the  primitive  doctrines  and  testimonies  o 
Friends,  the  language  of  her  example  to  her  survivor 
is  very  emphatic,  to  "  come  and  follow  me,  as  I  hav 
endeavoured  to  follow  Christ." 


1VM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Lake  Region  of  Eastern  Africa. 

(Concluded  from  page  391.) 

It  was  in  this  district  that  the  tembe  or  hollow 
Silage  was  observed  for  the  first  time,  and  is  an 
jffective  feature  in  African  scenery.  It  appears, 
rom  afar,  like  a  short  line  of  raised  earth.  The 
brm  is  a  hollow  square  or  oblong  with  curves, 
(rejections, .  and  semicircles.  Where  timber  is 
carce,  the  walls  are  composed  of  clods  loosely  put 
bgether,  mimosa  trunks  or  stout  stakes.  Where 
rees  abound,  the  tembe  is  surrounded  by  a  sepa- 
!ate  palisade  of  young  unbarked  trunks,  capped 
(ere  and  there  with  cattle-skulls,  blocks  of  wood, 
xass  wisps,  and  other  talismans.  Occasionally 
his  is  hedged  with  a  high  thick  fence,  even  doubled 
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>r  trebled,  of  pea-green  milk  bush,  which  looks 
»retty  and  refreshing,  and  is  ditched  outside  with 
.  deep  trench  serving  as  a  drain.  An  exterior 
»ooth  is  sometimes  added,  where  the  men  work  at 
he  forge,  or  sit  in  the  shade,  and  where  the  wo- 
pen  husk,  pound,  and  cook  their  grain.  The  gene- 
'al  roof  of  the  tembe  is  composed  of  mud  and  clay 
leaped  upon  grass,  thickly  strewed  over  a  frame- 
work of  rafters,  supported  by  the  long  walls. 
3ark  bins  of  grain,  gourds,  old  pots,  firewood, 
irater  melons,  mushrooms,  and  other  articles, 
ire  placed  on  the  roof  to  ripen  or  dry  in  the 
lun.  In  each  external  side  of  the  square,  one  or 
iwo  door-ways  are  pierced  ;  these  are  jealously 
ilosed  at  sunset,  after  which  hour  not  a  villager 
lares  to  stir  from  his  home  till  morning.  The 
inner  tenements  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
jarty-walls,  each  house  having  two  rooms,  which 
?ary  in  length  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  in 
iepth  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  After  further  de- 
icription  of  this  tembe,  Captain  Burton  mentions 
,hat  in  the  central  court  stands  the  little  nizimu 
Mr  fetiss  hut,  to  receive  the  oblations  of  the  super- 
jtitious.  Their  faith  in  magic  is  nearly  universal. 
Near  the  fetiss  hut  handfuls  of  grain  or  small  pots 
jf  pombe  are  placed,  to  propitiate  ghosts  and  de- 
fend the  crops  from  injury.  Witchcraft  is  practised 
ay  thousands,  with  the  firmest  conviction  of  their 
>wn  power,  though  frightful  tortures  await  the 
wizard  or  witch  who  is  condemned  for  the  destruc- 
aon  of  chief  or  elder.  If  questioned  concerning 
the  giver  of  his  daily  bread,  the  African,  will 
(point  with  a  devotional  aspect  towards  the  light  of 
iay ;  and  if  asked  what  caused  the  death  of  his 
brother,  will  reply,  "  Jna,"  or  "liimme,"  the  sun. 
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He  has  not,  like  the  Kafir,  a  holiday  at  the  epoch 
of  the  new  moon ;  like  the  Moslem,  however,  on 
first  seeing  it  he  rises  and  claps  his  hands  in  token 
of  obeisance.  The  only  approach  to  image-wor- 
ship seemed  to  exist  in  one  district,  where  rude 
carving  was  attempted  on  the  massive  posts  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village. 

The  habits  of  burying  slaves  with  the  deceased, 
of  carrying  provisions  to  graves,  and  of  lighting 
fires  on  cold  nights  near  the  last  resting-places  of 
the  departed  prevail  throughout  eastern  and  west- 
ern Africa.  How  far  these  customs  point  out  a 
belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 

But  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  us 
to  linger  amongst  the  Usagura  mountain  tribes,  or 
to  accompany  the  travellers  across  the  interminable 
jungles,  or  through  the  ill-omened  forest  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Land  of  the 
Moon. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1857,  the  expedition 
entered  Kazeh,  the  capital  village  of  the  Omani 
merchants,  reached  by  a  march  of  600  miles  from 
the  coast.  After  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing their  party,  which  from  various  vexatious 
causes  of  delay,  detained  them  for  more  than  a 
month,  they  pushed  onward  to  Nisene,  a  mass  of 
detached  settlements,  where  the  climate  was  pecu- 
liarly unhealthy,  and  Captain  Burton  was  seized 
by  an  attack  resembling  paralysis,  induced  by  the 
miasmatic  air  of  the  district.  The  habits  of  the 
mixed  population  here  appear  to  be  more  than 
usually  degraded,  and  the  industry  of  the  place  is 
confined  to  manufacturing  a  few  cotton  cloths, 
coarse  mats,  clay  pipe-heads,  and  ironmongery. 

"  All  the  feminine  part  of  the  population,"  says 
Captain  Burton,  "  from  the  wrinkled  grandmother 
to  the  maiden  scarcely  in  her  teens,  assemble  to- 
gether, and,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  dwarf  stools  and 
logs  of  wood,  apply  themselves  to  their  long  black- 
bowled  pipes.  They  smoke  with  intense  enjoy- 
ment, deeply  inhaling  the  weed,  and  exhaling 
clouds  from  their  nostrils ;  at  times  they  stop  to 
cool  the  mouth  with  slices  of  raw  manioc,  or  cobs 
of  green  maize  roasted  in  the  ashes;  and  often 
some  earnest  matter  of  local  importance  causes 
the  pipes  to  be  removed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a 
clamour  of  tongues  breaks  the  usual  silence." 

At  length,  after  days  of  perilous  and  laborious 
marching,  the  travellers  came  within  sight  of  the 
Great  Lake,  the  goal  of  their  enterprise.  Let 
Captain  Burton's  own  words  convey  his  impressions 
of  the  scene : — "  Nothing  could  be  more  pictur- 
esque than  this  first  view  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake, 
as  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  baskiug  in 
the  gorgeous  tropical  sunshine.  Below  and  be- 
yond a  short  foreground  of  rugged  and  precipitous 
billfold,  down  which  the  footpath  zig-zags  painfully, 
a  narrow  strip  of  emerald  green,  never  sere,  and 
marvellously  fertile,  shelves  towards  a  ribbon  of 
glistening  yellow  sand,  here  bordered  by  sedgy 
rushes,  there  cleanly  and  clearly  cut  by  the  break- 
ing wavelets.  Further  in  front  stretch  the  waters, 
an  expanse  of  the  lighest  and  sofest  blue,  in  breadth 
varying  from  thirty  to  thiry-five  miles,  and  sprinkled 
by  the  crisp  east  wind  with  tiny  crescents  of  snowy 
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foam.  The  back-ground  in  front  is  a  high  and 
broken  wall  of  steel-coloured  mountain,  here 
flecked  and  capped  with  pearly  mist,  there  stand- 
ing sharply  pencilled  against  the  azure  air;  its 
vawning  chasms,  marked  by  a  deeper  plumb-colour, 
fall  towards  dwarf  hills  of  mound-like  proportions, 
which  apparently  dip  their  feet  in  the  wave.  To 
the  south,  and  opposite  the  long  low  point  behind 
which  the  Malagarazi  River  discharges  the  red 
loam  suspended  in  its  violent  stream,  lie  the  bluff 
headlands  and  capes  of  Ugubha  ;  and,  as  the  eye 
dilates,  it  falls  upon  a  cluster  of  outlying  islets, 
speckling  a  sea  horizon.  Villages,  cultivated  lands, 
the  frequent  canoes  of  the  fishermen  on  the  water?, 
and  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  murmurs  of  the 
waves  breaking  upon  the  shore,  give  a  something 
of  variety,  of  movement,  of  life  to  the  landscape  ; 
which,  like  all  the  fairest  prospects  in  these  regions, 
wants  but  a  little  of  the  neatness  and  finish  of  art — 
mosques  and  kiosks,  palaces  and  villas,  gardens 
and  orchards — contrasting  with  the  profuse  lavish- 
ness  and  magnificence  of  nature,  and  diversifying 
the  unbroken  coup  d'ozil  of  excessive  vegetation,  to 
rival,  if  not  excel,  the  most  admired  scenery  of  the 
classic  regions.  The  riant  shores  of  this  vast  cre- 
vasse appeared  doubly  beautiful  to  me  after  the 
silent  and  spectral  mangrove-creeks  on  the  East 
African  sea-board,  and  the  melancholy  monoto- 
nous experience  of  desert  and  jungle  scenery, 
tawny  rock  and  sun-parched  plain,  or  rank  herb- 
age and  flats  of  black  mire.  Truly,  it  was  a  revel 
for  soul  and  sight.  Forgetting  toils,  dangers,  and 
the  doubtfulness  of  return,  I  felt  willing  to  endure 
double  what  I  had  endured  ;  and  all  the  party 
seemed  to  join  with  me  in  joy." 

It  appeared  to  Captain  Burton,  from  a  careful 
investigation  and  comparison  of  statements,  that 
the  Tanganyika  receives  and  absorbs  the  whole 
river  system,  the  network  of  streams,  nullahs,  and 
torrents  of  this  portion  of  central  Africa.  The 
general  formation  suggests,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  idea  of  a  volcano  of  depression. 
Judging  from  the  eye,  the  walls  of  this  basin  rise 
to  2000  or  3000  feet  above  the  water  level.  It  lies 
almost  due  north  and  south,  in  form  a  long  oval, 
in  extent,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  ninety 
miles.  The  water  is  sweet  and  pure,  of  a  dull 
sea-green  or  clear  soft  blue.  The  periodical  winds 
over  the  lake  are  south-east  and  south-west,  and 
it  is  subject  to  a  certain  extent,  to  tidal  influences. 
Sixteen  tribes  inhabit  the  surrounding  districts,  all 
more  or  less  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism,  and 
cannibalism  exists  on  the  western  shores  of  Tan- 
ganyika. Of  one  tribe,  however,  the  Wabisa,  our 
author  is  able  to  remark  :  "  They  are  semi-pasto- 
ral, fond  of  commerce,  and  said  to  be  civil  and 
hospitable  to  strangers."  Respecting  the  commerce 
of  these  regions,  that  existing  at  Uvira,  the  furthest 
point  on  the  north-western  shore,  may  be  taken  as 
a  sample  of  the  rest.  Slaves,  ivory,  grain,  bark- 
cloth,  and  ironware  are  the  chief  exports,  also  the 
mawezi,  or  palm-oil,  whose  various  uses  in  Europe 
render  it  an  article  of  considerable  traffic  in  these 
districts.  The  imports  are  ritindi  (or  coil  brace- 
lets,) salt,  beads,  tobacco  and  cotton  cloth.  The 
market  varies  with  the  number  of  caravans  present 
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at  the  depot,  the  season,  amount  of  supply,  etc. 
Ihere  are  many  varieties  of  fish  in  the  waters  of 
this  lake,  and  the  natives  narcotize  them  with  the 
juices  of  certain  poisonous  plants.  The  canoes 
are  of  the  rudest  description  ;  clumsy,  misshapen 
planks,  forming,  when  placed  side  by  side,  a  keel 
and  two  gunwales,  the  latter  fastened  to  the  cen- 
tre pieces,  by  cords  of  palm-fibre  passing  through 
lines  of  holes.  The  want  of  caulking  causes  ex- 
cessive leakage  ;  the  crew  take  duty  as  balesmen 
by  turns,  keeping  up  an  incessant  chorus  of  shouts 
and  howls,  which  mingling  with  the  bray  and 
clang  of  horns  and  tom-toms,  rend  the  air,  till 
some  approaching  squall  or  thunderstorm  keeps 
them  silent  in  terror;  then  one  or  another  will 
occasionally  break  the  mornful  stillness  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Yii  mguri  wanje  !" — "  O,  my  wife!" 

After  a  month's  stay  in  these  regions,  the  travel- 
lers commenced  the  260  miles  return  inarch  to 
Unyanyembe,  and  their  homeward  route  to  the 
coast  diverged  but  little  from  the  former  track.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  while  halting  at 
Kazeh,  these  indefatigable  explorers  determined  to 
attempt  a  march  northward  to  the  Nyanza  Lake, 
and  ascertain  its  extent.  Captain  Burton's  com- 
panion, Captain  Speke,  succeeded  in  reaching  its 
shores ;  and  though  considerable  doubt  still  rests 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate,  its  total  length  is 
assumed  at  250  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  80. 
Whether  the  Nile  derives  its  sources  from  this  re- 
servoir seems  still  to  remain  a  secret,  reserved  for 
the  fortunate  discovery  of  some  future  traveller. 
It  will  be  found  that  Captain  Burton,  although  no 
missionary,  like  Dr.  Livingstone,  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  patience,  resolution,  and  fortitude, 
and  is  moreover  an  excellent  scientific  observer. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  Lake  Re- 
gions in  Central  Africa,  let  us  glance  at  a  few  prac- 
tical conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  explorers,  con- 
cerning the  capabilities  for  commerce  in  the  interior. 
In  a  land  abounding  in  timber  and  iron,  and  where 
there  are  but  few  engineering  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, the  construction  of  a  tramroad  from  the 
coast  will  be  the  first  step  towards  material  im- 
provement. The  copal  mines  will  be  inefficiently 
worked,  till  Europen  industry  and  energy  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  native  population.  The 
ivory  trade  can  only  be  rendered  lucrative  by  an 
improved  mode  of  conveyance  from  Ugogo  and  its 
encircling  deserts,  now  so  abounding  in  elephants; 
the  trade  in  cattle  is  capable  of  extensive  develop- 
ment;  and  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  more  fertile  re- 
gions, and  which  rivals  in  fineness,  firmness,  and 
weight,  the  medium  staple  of  the  New  World, 
would  open  up  a  large  and  profitable  source  of 
wealth.  "  Here,"  says  our  author,  "  as  in  Europe, 
the  battle  of  protection  has  still  to  be  fought;  and 
here,  unlike  Europe,  the  first  step  towards  civiliza- 
tion, namely,  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast  has  yet  to  be  created."  Nor 
should  we  lose  sight  of  the  inestimable  bles-ings 
it  is  in  our  power  to  bestow  as  christian  merchants, 
naturalists,  or  philosophers,  on  the  unenlightened 
African,  llecent  events  in  another  continent  have 
painfully  taught  us  the  truth  of  JDr.  Livingstone's 
conviction,  namely,  that  "  those  two  pioneers  of 
civilization,  Christianity  and  commerce,  should  ever 
be  inseparable." 

For  "  The  friend." 

The  Ground  of  Christian  Discipline,  &c. 

(Cuiicludi-il  from  pngo  3*7.) 

As  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends  uniformly 
concur  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
this  pure,  heavenly  wisdom,  in  order  to  qualify 
an  individual  or  a  meeting  to  act  consistently  with 


the  principles  we  profess,  it  might  not  be  improper, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  bring  into  view  the  particu- 
lar sentiments  of  differeut  Friends,  all  tending  to 
confirm  the  preceding  remarks.  The  limits,  how- 
ever, prescribed  to  these  observations,  will  not  ad- 
mit of  many  extracts.  The  following  from  an 
epistle  of  that  valuable  minister  and  elder,  Charles 
Marshall,  is  peculiarly  apposite  :  — 

"  Set  not  about  the  affairs  of  Truth  without 
some  feeling  and  helping  of  it  (the  pure,  heavenly 
wisdom.)  For  this  I  have  seen  ;  no  parts  or  ac- 
quirements whatever,  without  the  guiding,  counsel- 
ing, ins  ructing  wisdom  of  the  Lord  will  carry  on 
truly,  or  effect  rightly,  the  affairs  of  the  Truth,  al- 
though it  be  in  outward  thiugs.  And  my  heavenly 
Father,  whom  I  have  loved  and  feared  from  very 
tender  years,  has  shown  me,  that  in  the  sensual 
wisdom  stands  the  strife,  and  out  of  that  ground 
arise  the  exaltedness,  haste,  rashness,  schisms, 
rents,  and  sects,"  &c. 

In  confirmation  of  this  expressive  extract,  I 
may  add  a  recommendation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London,  by  its  epistle  in  the  year  1706  :  "  And 
dear  friends  and  brethren,  in  the  name  and  power 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  keep  all  your  meetings 
entirely,  both  those  for  his  divine  worship,  and 
those  for  good  order  and  discipline  in  the  church, 
which  Divine  power  we  all  ought  to  wait  to  feel,  to 
prepare  and  sanctify  our  minds  and  spirits,  that  we 
may  be  duly  qualified  for  our  share  and  part  of 
our  service  therein.  And  in  the  same  heavenly 
power  and  dominion,  labour  to  keep  out  strife  and 
contention,  and  stand  over  all  froward  and  conten- 
tious spirits,  not  in  your  own,  but  in  the  meek 
Spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God." 

In  perfect  unison  with  this,  is  also  the  following 
advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Dublin,  1814: 
"  Dear  Friends,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  'keep  all  your  meetings  in  the 
power  of  God.'  Feel  after,  wait  for,  the  arising  of 
his  power  in  all  your  meetings,  both  for  worship 
and  discipline.  In  conducting  the  weighty  affairs 
of  the  church,  let  us  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  letter,  but  seek  for  that  life 
and  power  which  only  can  qualify  us  for  rightly 
supporting  our  christian  discipline,  either  in  our 
meetings,  or  in  our  more  private  labours  with  our 
friends ;  remembering  that  '  except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it;  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but 
in  vain.' " 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  appears  that 
agreeably  to  the  standard  held  up  by  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors, it  was  essentially  requisite  that  those  who 
undertook  to  be  active  in  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cipline established  amongst  them,  should  have  pre- 
viously experienced  the  right  preparation  for  ser- 
vice by  submission  to  the  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  the  greatest  human 
abilities,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  were  found 
insufficient  of  themselves  for  the  work,  they  were, 
in  addition  to  this  fundamental  experience,  to 
u  wait  for  and  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God,  for  counsel  and  direction,"  and  in  their 
various  services,  to  move  under  the  leadings  of  his 
Spirit. 

This  standard,  flius  held  up.  has  continued  all 
along  unchanged,  and  still  remains  to  be  the 
standard  round  which  we  ought  to  gather  in  the 
present  day,  To  be  assured  of  this  point,  we  need 
only  advert  to  the  many  concurring  testimonies  of 
Friends  of  established  character,  in  strict  accor 
dance  with  the  various  advices  which  have  from 
time  to  time,  been  issued  by  the  body.  May  all 
then,  to  whom  the  cause  of  Truth  is  precious,  be 
encouraged  to  gather  to  it,  and  labour  to  maintain 
upon  its  origiual    basis   that   discipline,  which, 


founded  "  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God," 
would,  if  thus  rightly  maintained,  preserve  us  a 
people  to  his  praise  ! 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  Meet-  (recti 
ings  for  Discipline,  they  were  restricted  to  such  aa  rji-c 
by  their  religious  attainments  might  be  considered 
as  fathers  and  mothers — such  as  had  in  their  own 
living  experience,  known  those  baptismal  prepara- 
tions, by  which  they  were  rightly  qualified  to  ad- 
minister counsel  and  encouragement  to  others. 
From  a  desire,  however,  that  the  youth,  and  those 
of  less  growth  in  religious  experience,  might  not 
lose  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  attendance 
of  these  meetings,  they  were  in  process  of  time, 
open  to  all  other  members  of  the  Society ;  not,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended,  in  the  expectation  that  these 
should  immediately,  whether  qualified  or  not,  take 
an  active  part  in  their  transactions,  but  that  they  rj 
might  enjoy  those  opportunities  of  improvement, 
which  such  meetings,  when  conducted  under  the 
right  authority,  are  well  calculated  to  afford. 
Through  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  favoured  at 
times  with  the  overshadowing  wing  of  Divine  pre- 
sence; and  to  the  humble,  attentive  mind,  desirous 
to  be  taught,  they  are  then,  in  an  especial  manner, 
seasons  of  deep  and-heartfelt  instruction. 

In  these  favoured  seasons,  young  persons  have, 
no  doubt,  many  opportunities  of  obtaining  much 
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instruction ;  and  by  rightly  improving  them,  may 
come  to  know  a  preparation  for  service,  and  in 
due  time  receive  ability  to  supply  the  places  of 
their  elder  brethren  and  sisters,  removed  from 
works  to  rewards.  Thus,  by  a  proper  exercise  of 
spirit,  these,  in  concert  with  their  more  advanced 
Friends,  may  contribute,  according  their  measure, 
towards  raising  into  dominion  that  life  which  is  the 
crown  of  our  assemblies ;  participate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment resulting  from  its  presence;  and  assist,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  in  promoting  the  edification 
of  the  body. 

These  meetings  are  also,  it  must  be  allowed,  from 
the  many  deficiencies  amongst  us  which  are  there 
brought  under  consideration,  frequently  seasons  of 
deep  suffering  to  the  faithful;  yetitis  cause  of  thank- 
fulness to  these,  that  even  in  those  sufferings,  they 
are  favoured  to  feel  a  degree  of  holy  assurance, 
that  they  are  therein  united  to  the  living  body,  of 
which  Christ  Jesus  is  the  head  :  and  this  assurance 
begotten  in  them  by  the  power  of  God,  is  an  un- 
speakable support  to  them  under  every  trial. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  many  are  to  be 
found  within  our  borders,  who,  instead  of  contri- 
buting to  the  circulation  of  life  in  our  meetings, 
are  as  weights  and  burdens.  These  uuwilling  to 
submit  to  the  restraining  iufluence  of  the  Spirit, 
and  desirous  to  preserve  their  fancied  independence, 
are  led,  through  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  to  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  a  Divine  communication 
to  the  mind.  Thus  doubts  are  excited  ;  and  these 
oucc  admitted,  tend,  in  proportion  to  the  indulgence 
they  receive,  gradually  to  close  that  eye  which 
cau  alone  enable  them  to  see  their  real  situation, 
aud  eventually  so  to  darken  the  understanding, 
that  lost  to  all  religious  sensibility,  they  become 
"  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  see  not  when 
good  cometh." 

What  a  distressing  prospect  does  the  defection 
which  ii  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  many,  who 
ought  to  be  coming  forward  as  standard  bearers 
amoug  us,  present  to  the  spiritually  feeling  mind  ! 
Where  shall  we  look  for  a  succession  of  labourers 
in  defence  of  the  noble  cause  of  Truth — a  cause 
for  which  many  of  our  ancestors  sacrificed  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  in  this  life — if  those  who  are  fa- 
voured with  every  advantage  to  qualify  them  to 
step  into  the  places  of  their  elder  brethren  and 
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isters,  withdraw  from  the  labour  of  the  militant  ;in  faith  from  the  brook  in  the  valley  of  humilia- 
hurch,  desert  their  proper  posts,  and  basely  suffer  Uion,  and  cast  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
hat  standard  which  their  predecessors  had  nobly  j  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,"  continue  to  be 
rected,  to  fall  iDto  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Let  j  effectual  against  the  Goliaths,  to  the  present  day. 
his  consideration  excite  you,  my  dear  Friends,  who  Trust  only  in  the  Lord,  and  attempt  not  to  go  forth 
ee  the  state  of  things,  and  bear  the  burden  of  this  j  in  anything  like  Saul's  armor — in  the  strength  of 
ventful  day,  earnestly  to  seek  to  dwell  near  to  the  your  natural  powers  as  men.  Seek  to  have  your 
fountain  of  all-sufficiency,  Christ  Jesus,  "in  whom  'habitation  in  the  light,  watching  daily  at  wisdom's 
re  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  gates,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  soundly  of 


lere  you  will  experience  preservation;  and  hence 
ou  will  derive  ability  to  encounter  whatever  op- 
osition  you  may  meet  with  from  a  contrary  spirit 
revailing  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who  have  not 
een  willing  to  submit  to  the  preparing,  sanctifying 
lower  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Greater  is  He  that 
>  in  you,  than  he  that  ruleth  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hildren  of  disobedience.  Fear  not  therefore,  "  be 
trong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might, 
'ake  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye 
lay  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  hav- 
pg  done  all,  to  stand." 

As  you  are  preserved  here,  watchful  against  the 
ianv  wiles  of  the  enemy,  faithful  to  the  various 
uties  of  your  station,  and  like  good  soldiers  in- 
red  to  hardness,  patient  in  bearing  every  trial 
very  dispensation  alloted  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
3r  your  own  increased  refinement,  or  for  the  edi- 
ication  of  the  body,  you  will  more  and  more  ex- 
perience a  union  with  Christ  in  spirit ;  and  though 
t  be  your  lot  to  know  "  the  fellowship  of  his  suffer- 
□gs,"  you  will  also  "  know  the  power  of  his  resur- 
ection,"  and  partake  of  that  consolation  which 
.boundeth  by  him.  Thus  as  you  advance  in  years, 
'ou  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  you 
ave  done  ivhat  you  could;  you  will  be  enabled 
o  acknowledge  with  the  apostle:  "Our  rejoicing 
is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience  that  in  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
mt  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conver 


what  is  offered  by  others,  see  clearly  what  is  re 
quired  of  yourselves,  and  receive  ability  to  perform 
it,  to  your  own  comfort,  and  to  the  glory  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  Thus  you  will  expe- 
rience a  growing  up  into  him  in  all  things;  and, 
by  an  honest,  steady  dedication  of  heart  to  his 
cause,  be  instrumental  in  your  day,  in  hastening 
that  period  when  Zion  shall  be  justly  called,  "  the 
perfection  of  beauty" — "the  joy  of  the  whole  earth." 

Before  I  conclude  my  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  little  work,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  a  few  additional  remarks,  which  appear  to 
be  important,  and  which  may  possibly  tend  to  re- 
move difficulties  and  objections  from  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  readers,  and  afford  a  degree  of  en- 
couragement to  others. 

It  is  indeed,  as  has  been  already  shown,  an  in- 
dubitable and  momentous  truth,  that,  in  religious 
matters,  we  can  do  nothing  that  is  truly  good,  and 
acceptable  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  without  the  in- 
fluence and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
degrees  of  this  influence  are  doubtless  variously 
distributed  to  his  children  and  people,  to  answer 
his  wise  and  gracious  designs  in  the  church.  What 
portion  of  this  sacred  influence,  will  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  or  require  any  individual  member  of 
the  society  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
discipline,  it  becomes  not  me  to  particularize  and 
determine.  But  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  who 
possesses  an  honest,  humble,  and  upright  mind, 


lation  in  the  world;"  and  at  the  close  of  your  la-|who  cherishes  in  his  breast  the  love  of  God  and 
)ours,  mercifully  "  know  an  entrance  ministered  the  love  of  men,  and  who  feels  solicitious  for  the 
into  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  king-  true  interest  . of  his  fellow-members,  and  for  the 
dom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ."  advancement  of  a  wholesome  discipline  amongst 
And  now,  ye  little  humble  ones,  who  have  known  them,  will  seldom  or  never  be  at  a  loss  to  discern 


n  some  measure,  the  preparing  hand  of  the  Lord 
For  service  in  his  church — you  in  whose  eyes  He 
has  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  present  world,  to 
whom  he  has  unfolded  the  beauties  of  his  new  crea- 
tion, and  whom  he  has  drawn  by  the  pure  influence 
pf  divine  love,  to  love  himself  above  all;  Oh,  how 
long  for  your  preservation  in  simple,  child-like 
pbedience,  and  increased  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  !  Be  assured,  my  dear 
friends,  that  the  preceding  remarks  are  by  no 
means  designed  to  discourage  the  feeblest  efforts 
of  the  least  child  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  gentle  intimations  of  the  Master,  is 
drawn  in  diffidence  to  offer  a  sentiment  in  our 
Meetings  for  Discipline.  Such  communications, 
proceeding  from  the  pure  life,  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
ceived with  acceptance,  and  gradually  introduce 
lyou  to  more  enlarged  services  in  the  church.  Your 
elder  brethren  will  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  such 
uccession  of  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  hold 
out  to  you  the  inviting  language  :  Come  and  have 
fellowship  with  us,  for  ''  truly  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  hia  son  Jesus  Christ." 
In  this  fellowship — this  heavenly  communion 
y_ou  will  teel  an  enlivening  and  animating 
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when  he  is  warranted  or  required  to  speak  or  act 
for  the  promotion  of  a  cause  which  he  has  so  much 
at  heart.  Is  there  not  rather  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  moment,  his  Heavenly 
Father  will  not  only  give  him  clearly  to  see  what 
is  required  of  him,  but  that  he  will  also  furnish 
the  ability  to  attend  to  the  holy  requisition,  with 
an  encouraging  evidence  of  peace? 

On  the  other  hand  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
pronounced,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  that 
the  individuals  who  do  not  sincerely  press  after 
the  attainment  of  these  holy  and  heavenly  tempers, 
evinced  by  a  consistent  lire  and  conversation,  and 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  s  ncerely  concerned  for 
the  religious  welfare  of  our  society,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  it,  are  not  rightly  qualified  to 
assist  in  promoting  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
whatever  may  be  their  taleuts  and  qualifications 
for  advancing  the  civil  or  general  interests  of  so- 
ciety at  large. 

Of  these  Friends,  however,  a  hope  may  he  in- 
dulged, that  having  been  educated  in  the  society, 
and  having  seen  the  good  works  and  examples  of 
others,  and  considered  the  sound  principles  from 
which  those  works  proceeded,  they  may,  in  due 
time.,  be  induced  to  "  go  and  do  likewise ;" — 
to  seek  for  ability  rightly  to  advocate  the  cause  of 


And  though  truth  and  righteousnes,  by  a  patient  submission  to 
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These  to  whom  I  have  been  alluding,  in  taking 
a  review  of  years  that  are  past,  may  have  to  recol- 
lect repeated  invitations  of  Divine  Love,  which  they 
have  unhappily  suffered  to  remain  unregarded, 
some  even  to  a  late  hour  of  their  day.  May  they, 
however,  be  encouraged  to  accept  the  offers  of 
Divine  Goodness,  and  earnestly  seek  for  reconcilia- 
tion, whilst  their  day  of  mercy  is,  in  inexpressible 
loving  kindness,  lengthened  out!  To  those  who 
shall  have  been  thus  favoured  to  see  their  situa- 
tions, and  careful,  by  submission  to  the  power  of 
Truth  revealed  within,  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
continued  forbearance  of  their  Heavenly  Father, 
the  truly  living  amongst  us  will  cordially  give  "  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,"  and  rejoice  with  them 
in  their  emancipation  from  that  state  of  subser- 
viency to  the  world  and  its  spirit,  in  which  they 
had  been  held. 

Thus  a  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  different 
classes  amongst  us  would  prevail,  and  without 
doubt  would  be  attended  with  blessed  effects.  The 
elders  would  be  animated  to  persevere  with  in- 
creased alacrity  in  their  labours  of  love ; — the 
youth  would  be  encouraged  to  imitate  their  bright 
and  cheering  example ;  and  all  would  happily 
concur  in  promoting  upon  earth  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  Christ — in  accelerating  the  day  when 
"from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same,  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  every  place  incense 
will  be  offered  to  his  name,  and  a  pure  offering." 

The  Art  of  Not  Hearing. 
The  art  of  not  hearing  should  be  taught  in  every 
well-regulated  family.  It  is  fully  as  important  to 
domestic  happiness  as  a  cultivated  ear,  for  which 
so  much  money  and  time  are  expended.  There 
are  so  many  things  which  it  is  painful  to  hear, 
many  which  we  ought  not  to  hear,  very  many 
which,  if  heard,  will  disturb  the  temper,  corrupt 
simplicity  and  modesty,  detract  from  contentment 
and  happiness,  that  every  one  should  be  educated 
to  take  in  or  shut  out  sounds  according  to  their 
pleasure. 

If  a  man  falls  into  a  violent  passion  and  calls 
me  all  manner  of  names,  the  first  word  shuts  my 
ears,  and  I  hear  no  more.  If,  in  my  quiet  voyage 
of  life,  I  find  myself  caught  in  one  of  those  do- 
mestic whirlwinds  of  scolding,  I  shut  my  ears,  as 
a  sailor  would  furl  his  sails,  and  making  all  tight, 
scud  before  the  gale.  If  a  hot  and  restless,  man 
begins  to  inflame  my  feelings,  I  consider  what 
mischief  these  sparks  might  do  in  the  magazine 
below,  where  my  temper  is  kept,  and  instantly 
close  the  door. 

Does  a  gadding,  mischief-making  fellow  begin  to 
inform  me  what  people  are  saying  about  me,  down 
drops  the  portcullis  of  my  ear,  and  he  cannot  get 
in  any  further.  Does  the  collector  qf  neighbour- 
hood scandal  task  my  ear  as  a  warehouse,  it  ipr 
stinctively  shuts  up.  Some  people  feel  very  anxious 
to  hear  everything  that  will  vex  and  annoy  them. 
If  it  is  hinted  that  any  one  has  spoken  ill  of  them, 
they  set  about  searching  the  matter  and  finding  out. 
If  all  the  petty  things  said  of  one  by  heedless  or 
ill  natured  idlers  were  to  be  brought  home  to  him 
he  would  become  a  mere  walking  pincushion,  stuck 
full  of  sharp  remarks.  I  should  as  soon  thank  a 
man  for  emptying  on  my  bed  a  bushel  of  nettles, 
or  set  loose  a  swarm  of  musquitoes  in  my  chamber, 
or  raising  a  pungent  dust  in  my  house  generally, 
as  to  bring  upon  me  all  the  tattle  of  careless  or 
spiteful  people.  If  you  would  be  happy  when 
among  good  men  open  your  eai*s;  when  among 
bad,  shut  them.  And  as  the  throat  has  a  muscular 
arrangement  by  which  it  takes  care  of  the  air-pas- 
sage of  its  own  accord,  so  the  ear  should  be  trained 
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to  an  automatic  dullness  of  hearing.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  hear  what  your  servants  say  when  they 
are  angry  ;  what  your  children  say  after  they  have 
slammed  the  door;  what  a  beggar  says  whom  you 
have  rejected  from  your  door;  what  your  neigh- 
bours say  about  your  children;  what  your  rivals 
say  about  your  business  or  dress. 

This  art  of  not  hearing,  though  not  taught  in 
the  schoools,  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  unprac- 
ticed  in  society.  I  have  noticed  that  a  well-bred 
woman  never  hears  an  impertinent  or  a  vulgar  re- 
mark. A  kind  of  discreet  deafness  saves  one  from 
many  insults,  from  much  blame,  from  not  a  little 
apparent  connivance  in  dishonourble  conversation. 

There  are  two  doors  inside  my  ears — a  right 
hand  door  leading  to  the  heart,  and  a  left  band 
door  with  a  broad  and  steep  passage,  leading  out 
into  the  open  air.  This  last  door  receives  all  ugli- 
ness, profanity,  vulgarity,  mischief-making,  which 
suddenly  find  themselves  outside  of  me. 

Judicious  teachers  and  indulgent  parents  save 
young  urchins  a  world  of  trouble  by  a  convenient 
deafness.  Bankers  and  brokers  often  are  extremely 
bard  of  hearing  when  unsafe  borrowers  are  impor- 
tunate. I  never  hear  a  man  who  runs  alter  me  in 
the  street,  bawling  my  name  at  the  top  of  his  voice; 
nor  those  who  talk  evil  of  those  who  are  absent; 
nor  those  who  give  me  unasked  advice  about  my 
own  affairs ;  nor  those  who  talk  largely  about 
things  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

If  there  are  sounds  of  kindness,  of  mirth,  of  love, 
open  fly  my  ears ;  but  temper,  or  harshness,  or 
hatred,  or  vulgarity,  or  flattery  shuts  them.  If  you 
keep  your  garden  gate  shut,  your  flowers  and  fruit 
will  be  safe.  If  you  keep  your  doors  closed  no 
thief  will  run  off  with  your  silver;  and  if  you  keep 
your  ears  shut  your  heart  will  lose  neither  its  flow- 
ers nor  its  treasures. 


never  rest  but  in  the  wrestling  of  the  soul,  until  he  for  instruction.    Measures  are  being  taken  for  a 


has  fully  redeemed  you,  until  he  has  finished  the 
work  he  has  begun  in  you.  Oh!  from  my  dying 
bed,  I  beg  of  you,  that  it  may  be  the  earnest 
breathing  of  your  souls,  that  you  may  be  redeemed 
from  the  perishing  things  of  time,  and  that  your 
affections  may  be  fixed  upon  eternity:  upon  things 
that  will  endure  for  ever.  What  would  it  avail 
me  now  (or  any  at  such  a  time  as  this)  to  have  the 
world,  or  as  much  as  might  be  equal  to  our  most 
extravagant  desires  to  possess?  we  would  freely 
give  it  up  in  exchange  for  a  happy  possession.  Oh  ! 
press  after  it;  do  not  be  satisfied  in  any  thing 
that  is  sensual  or  carnal,  but  Oh  !  that  we  may 
press  after  an  inheritance  in  that  which  will  endure 
forever !" 

"  Oh,  eternity  !  Oh,  the  length  of  eternity !  Ob, 
that  it  may  be  impressed  on  every  heart,  the  length 
of  eternity  I  — There  is  no  end." — Mary  Hugger 
on  the  bed  of  death.    F.  L.,  vol.  7,  p.  461 
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A  call  to  individual  experience  of  the  ancient 
and  sure  joundation  ;  with  the  danger  of  being 
corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. — Assuredly,  my  beloved  friends,  a  day  of 
trial  is  approaching,  yea,  hastening  upon  the  na- 
tions, when  nothing  short  of  an  individual  heart- 
felt knowledge  of  Him,  in  whom  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve, will  stand  unshaken  by  the  storm. 

Great  is  the  solicitude  I  feel  on  behalf  of  our 
highly  favoured  religious  Society,  that  it  may  be 
preserved  immoveable  upon  this  its  ancient  and 
sure  foundation,  Jesus  Christ — "Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory;"  which  never  did,  and  never  will 
fail  those,  who  in  simplicity  believe,  and  faithfully 
build  thereon,  nothing  doubting.    By  diligently 
maintaining  the  watch  in  that  holy  light,  bestowed 
in  redeeming  love  on  every  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  snares  of  the  insidious  adversary, 
although  laid  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  will 
be  detected  and  broken  ;  the  specious  guise  of  a 
false  religion  itself  will  be  penetrated.    This  has 
assuredly  slain  its  thousands,  who  dazzled  and  dis- 
tracted by  creatundy  activity  and  excitement,  have 
thus  been  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ.    "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always; 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all 
these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  man."  Blessed  and  holy  injunc- 
tion— never  out  of  season — never  more  needed.  

Daniel  Wlieelcr.    F.  L.,  vol.  7,  p.  83. 


Wrestling  of  the  soul  after  God,  with  the  awful 
endlesness  of  eternity. — Our  blessed  Saviour  <'ave 
his  life  a  willing  sacrifice  on  the  cross  for  us,  and 
we  must  give  up  our  whole  hearts — no  cross,  no 
crown,  is  a  sure  testimony;  if  we  will  not  bear  the 
cross,  wc  cannot  have  the  crown.  Then  address- 
ing her  children,  "  Oh !  my  dear  children,  may  you 


the  Republic  of  Liberia,  its  Products  and 
Resources. 

BY  GERARD  RALSTON,  CONSUL  GEN'L  FOR  LIBERIA,  (LONDON.) 
(Concluded  from  page  388.) 

Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  so  named  after 
—  Monroe,  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  great  friend  to  the  settlement  of  Liberia,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  Cape  Mesurado,  about  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
6.19  north  latitude,  and  11  deg.  West  longitude, 
has  a  population  of  about  3,500  souls.  Its  posi- 
tion is  most  happy,  having,  by  means  of  the  Mesu- 
rado and  Stockton,  and  the  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Junk  rivers,  the  greatest  facilities  for  navigable 
communication  with  the  interior.  Besides  being 
the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  well  furnished  with  schools,  churches, 
and  missionary  establishments,  a  newspaper  called 
the  Liberia  Herald — dating  back  to  1826 — a  col- 
lege, and  other  evidences  of  advancing  civilization 
and  refinement. 

The  new  college  just  completed  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  situated  on  a  most  commanding  site,  on  a 
twenty  acre  field  for  play-grounds,  granted  by  the 
Government,  and  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
people  of  Boston,  United  States,  who  not  only  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, but  also  have  presented  a  library,  geological 
cabinet,  and  otherwise  endowed  it.  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  granted  4,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  1,000  acres  are  in  each  of  the  four  counties 
of  the  Republic.  This  land  will  become  valuable 
in  the  course  of  time.  Ex-President  Roberts, 
of  Liberia,  is  the  President  of  the  college,  and  is  a 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law. 
The  Rev.  S.  Alexander  Crummell,  a  graduate  and 
M.  A.  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  England,  is 
a  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
the  English  language  and  its  literature.  The  Rev 
E.  W.  Blydcu,  a  young  man  of  great  energy,  tal 
lents,  and  usefulness,  now  the  Priucipal  of  the  Al 
exander  High  School  for  Boys,  in  Monrovia,  and 
an  experienced  teacher,  is  the  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  and  their  literature. 

To  show  how  entirely  sectarian  principles  are 
disregarded  in  Liberia,  I  may  mention  that  — 
Roberts  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  —  Crummell  is 
an  Episcopalian,  and  —  Blyden  a  Presbyterian  ; 
aud  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  acting  harmoniously 
together  in  the  advancement  of  true  religion,"  and 
the  civilizing  influences  of  science  and  literature 
which  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  teaching 
of  these  excellent  men.  The  greatest  benefit  to 
the  rising  generation  is  expected  from  this  college, 
particularly  as  it  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing the  youths  to  England  and  the  United  r' 
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I  superior  education  of  girls,  which  has  hithertc 
been  neglected,  to  the  injury  of  the  State,  for  wo- 
men,  as  mothers  and  sisters,  exerting  a  great  in- pat 
fluence  over  society,  particularly  in  attending  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  are,  when  they  are  com- 
petent, the  greatest  social  improvers.    I  hope  some 
liberal  Englishmen  will  emulate  the  liberality  oi 
the  Bostonians  to  the  Boys'  college,  by  supplying  iw 
the  means  for  the  High  School  for  girls  at  Monro 
via,  which  should  be  liberally  endowed  and  made|il« 
as  effectually  useful  as  possible 

The  inhabitants  of  Monrovia  are  great  Sabba- 
tarians.   They  go  constantly  to  church  ;  and  soiis 
closely  do  they  respect  the  Sabbath,  that  when 
Prince  de  Joiuville,  the  captain  of  the  French  fri- 
gate Belle  Poule,  came  into  their  port  on  Sunday,  into 
and  offered  to  salute  the  flag,  it  was  declined,  be-in 
cause  of  their  unwillingness  to  have  the  Sabbath 
desecrated.    So  also  when  Captain  Eden,  of  one 
of  her  Majesty's  ships,  was  ordered  to  call  at 
Monrovia,  to  salute  the  Liberian  flag,  he  happened 
to  arrive  on  Sunday  morning,  and  communicated 
to  the  President  that  he  wished  to  salute  the  flag, 
provided  it  would  be  returned,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  could  not  be  done  on  that  day,  being 
Sunday,  but  it  would  be  returned  on  the  following 
day,  (Monday.)    Captain  Eden,  being  pressed  fori  it 
time,  saluted  on  Sunday,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  salute  would  be  returned  to  the  first 
British  cruiser  that  came  into  port. 

Such  of  the  aborigines  as  have  for  three  years 
previously  adopted  and  maintained  civilized  habits  8i 
are  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  exercise  this  privilege.  There  are 
native  magistrates  and  jurors.  Two  of  the  magis- 
trates serving  in  Bassa  county,  and  who  act  as 
associate  justices  in  the  monthly  courts,  are  Bassa  I 
natives. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Liberian  Government  to 
induce  American  immigrants  to  settle  in  the  in- 
terior— some  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast —  where  the  surface  of  the  country  is  un- 
dulating and  hilly,  and  more  healthy  for  those 
freshly  arrived  than  the  coast  country.  Carysburg^ 
White  Plains,  and  Clay  Ashland  are  some  of  these 
interior  settlements  from  which  good  results  havei 
already  been  experienced.    When  a  new  settle 
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ment  is  formed,  it  is  customary  for  some  five,  six,: 
seven,  eight,  or  ten  families  of  the  old  residents  of 
Monrovia,  or  other  old  towns,  to  accompany  and 
guide  the  strangers,  and  indoctrinate  them  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  newly  commencing  Liberian  life 
This  is  a  wise  course.    Each  settler,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  Republic,  is  entitled  to  draw  a  town  lot  or 
plantation.    If  a  town  lot  be  drawn,  he  is  required 
to  build  a  house,  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  substan 
tial  materials,  sufficient  for  the  accomodation  of 
all  the  family  of  the  proprietor  within  two  years, 
and  he  receives  a  fee  simple  deed.    If  a  plantation 
be  drawn,  two  acres  must  be  cultivated  within  two 
years  to  get  a  fee  simple  deed.    Every  man  may 
have  a  town  lot,  or  five  acres  of  farm  land,  to- 
gether with  two  more  for  his  wife,  and  one  more 
for  each  child  that  may  be  with  him,  provided 
that  no  family  shall  have  more  than  ten  acres 
Women,  not  having  husbands,  may  each  have  a 
town  lot,  or  two  acres  of  farm  land,  on  their  own 
account,  and  one  acre  on  account  of  each  cbi1'1* 
Unmarried  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-ogyj  ;lV1Dg 
from  abroad,  on  takiug  the  oafcV  0r  five 
shall  be  entitled  to  draw  a.Ani]y  men.  Ther^** 
of  farm  land  the  s»~«rs  for  cuttino-  don  n  13 
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The  EDglish  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Libe- 
rti  ans,  and  they  are  extending  its  use  along  the 
H  last  and  into  the  interior.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
»  on  than  for  the  native  chiefs  and  the  head  men 
l«  id  other  important  persons  among  the  tribes 
'» ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  Liberia,  and  even  far 
•mi  jyond,  to  place  their  sons  at  the  early  age  of 
( «  tree,  four,  or  five  years,  in  the  family  of  the 
;3j  .merico-Liberians  expressly  to  learn  English  and 
4  i  acquire  civilized  habits.  Among  the  natives,  to 
>i  oderstand  English  is  the  greatest  accomplishment 
ad  advantage  ;  and  with  some  of  the  coast  tribes, 
1  knowledge  of  English  is  beginning  to  be  regarded 
so  s  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  ruling  men  of 
)j  le  chief  towns.  Our  language  has  become  the 
A  jmmercial  medium  of  communication  throughout 
4  ot  only  the  African  coast,  but  other  parts  of  the 
U  orld  where  ships  and  steamers  carry  the  civilizing 
ilk  ifluence  of  commerce,  and  in  time  it  will  become 
iK  niversal. 

a  The  revenue  of  the  republic  for  the  year  ending 
ied  ie  30th  of  September,  1861,  was  149,550.11  dol- 
ed .rs.  The  expenditure  was  for  same  time  142,- 
ig,  31-11  dollars. 

iii'  A  portion  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  arose 
ngrom  the  recaptured  Africans  landed  at  Liberia, 
ojnd  supported  by  the  Government  until  they  can 
lore  placed  out  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  import  and  export  duties  are  the  great 
jurces  of  income.  The  total  product  of  import 
nd  export  duties  was  44,000  dollars. 

The  Liberians  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
fritish  Government  and  British  people  for  their 
find  regards  and  useful  efforts  to  encourage  and 
id  them  in  the  great  task  of  building  up  a  negro 
ationaiity  on  the  coast  of  savage  Guinea.  The 
Jritish  Government  were  the  first  to  acknowledge 
he  independence  of  Liberia,  were  the  first  to  pre- 
ent  them  with  a  small  vessel-of-war  to  act  as 
Guarda  Costa,"  and  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
lave  trade,  and  have  for  many  years  done  all  in 
heir  power  to  countenance  and  foster  the  growth 
if  this  youthful  State.  The  British  people  also 
lave  manifested  the  most  friendly  and  kindly  feel- 
ogs  towards  this  young  people. 

The  principal  materials  for  building  purposes 
ire  wood,  stone,  and  brick.  The  forests  abound 
n  suitable  timber  for  houses,  as  well  as  ships,  but 
'or  the  reason  that  wood  houses  are  infested  with 
i  destructive  little  insect,  locally  known  as  "  buga- 
jug,"  stone  or  brick  building  materials  are  prefer- 
•ed  by  those  who  can  afford  the  expense.  Excel- 
ent  blue  and  gray  granite,  and  hard  sandstone,  as 
well  as  clay,  suitable  for  bricks,  abound,  and  in- 
numerable oysters,  clams,  and  snails  furnish  shells, 
rat  of  which  lime  for  cement  is  manufactured. 

A  great  variety  of  excellent  fish  are  found  in  all 
;he  Liberian  rivers,  of  which  the  mullet,  angel  fish, 
and  white  boys  are  preferred.  From  the  sea  are 
;aken  the  barracouta,  mackerel,  cavalla,  and  a 
*reat  number  of  other  fish  for  frying. 

Iron  ore  abounds  all  over  Liberia,  but  as  yet 
no  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  or  other  useful 
minerals  have  been  discovered  in  Liberia.  Some 
gold  and  some  indications  of  coal  have  been  found, 
and  I  hope,  when  the  four  young  men  now  in 
Edinburgh  and  London  receiving  education,  return 
home,  they  will  discover  copper,  lead,  coal,  and 
other  useful  minerals,  and  also  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct the  canal  or  railway  between  the  Junk  and 
Mesurado  rivers  and  the  breakwater  at  Monrovia, 
and  other  engineering  works  of  prime  necessity  and 
utility. 

Many  persons  say  that  Liberia  is  a  failure — 
that  she  has  not  advanced  as  she  ought  to  have 
done,  and  that  the  results  are  far  less  than  we  ex- 
pected.   But  if  we  consider  the  small  expenditure 


upon  Liberia — millions  of  pounds  have  been  spent 
upon  Sierra  Leone,  thousands  of  dollars  only  on 
Liberia — and  that  only  16,000  Anglo-Saxon  ne- 
groes have  left  the  United  States,  and  settled  on 
the  coast,  and  that  they  have  been  far  more  nu- 
merous and  prosperous,  and  progressive,  in  the 
forty  years  since  they  made  their  homes  in  this 
savage  country  than  were  the  English  settlers  in 
Virginia  in  sixty  years  after  they  landed,  and 
have  since  become  a  mighty  nation  of  32,000,000 
souls,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  Liberia  if  the 
four-and-a-half  millions  of  American  negroes  liv- 
ing most  unhappily  in  their  native  land  should 
migrate  in  the  next  thirty  years  to  the  "  Land  of 
the  Free"  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Liberia  is  far  better  adapted 
for  the  American  negroes  than  Hayti,  which  has 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  foreign  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs — the  French  ;  whilst  the  Libe- 
rians have  the  same  Protestant  religion,  the  same 
language,  and  the  same  manners  and  customs 
which  they  left  behind  them  in  America.  The 
negroes  of  the  United  States  should  desire  to  create 
a  flourishing  Anglo-Saxon-Negro  nationality  on 
the  coast  of  their  fatherland,  which  has  been  so 
well  commenced  by  the  pioneers  who  for  forty  years 
have  been  preparing  the  way  for  their  comfortable 
residence  in  Liberia. 

The  American  Liberians,  in  their  Declaration  of 
Independence,  use  the  following  language  to  de- 
scribe their  fortunate  change  of  circumstances  by 
migrating  from  the  United  States  to  this  new  and 
improving  country.  They  say,  "  Liberia  is  already 
the  happy  home  of  thousands  who  were  once  doom- 
ed victims  of  oppression,  and  thus  far  our  highest 
hopes  have  been  realized.  Our  courts  of  justice 
are  open  equally  to  the  stranger  and  the  citizen  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  and  for  the  punishment  of 
crime.  Our  numerous  and  well-attended  schools 
attest  our  efforts  and  our  desire  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  children.  Our  churches  for  the  wor- 
ship of  our  Creator,  everywhere  to  be  seen,  bear 
testimony  to  our  piety  and  to  our  acknowledgment 
of  his  providence.  The  native  African,  bowing 
down  with  us  before  the  living  God,  declares  that 
from  us,  feeble  as  we  are,  the  light  of  Christianity 
has  gone  forth ;  while  upon  that  curse  of  curses, 
the  slave  trade,  a  deadly  blight  has  fallen  as  far 
as  our  influence  extends.  Therefore,  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  virtue,  and  religion — in  the  name  of 
the  great  God,  our  common  Creator  and  our  com- 
mon Judge,  we  appeal  to  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, and  earnestly  and  respectfully  a.-k  of  them 
that  they  will  regard  us  with  the  sympathy  and 
friendly  consideration  to  which  our  coudition  en- 
titles us,  and  will  extend  to  us  that  comity  which 
marks  the  friendly  intercourse  of  civilized  and  in- 
dependent communities." 

Then  follows  the  Constitution,  one  section  of 
which  declares,  "  That  there  shall  be  no  slavery 
within  this  Republic,  nor  shall  any  citizen  or  any 
person  resident  therein  deal  in  slaves,  either  within 
or  without  its  bounds,  either  directly  or  indirectly." 


Selected. 

Some  Account  of  John  Spalding. 
I  shall  pass  over  the  early  part  of  my  life,  only 
observing  I  had  been  educated  in  a  religious  way. 
I  mention  this,  as  at  times,  when  I  lived  in  Lon 
don,  where  I  served  an  apprenticeship,  in  the  midst 
of  my  dissipation,  I  frequently  felt  the  reproofs  of 
the  Lord  in  mine  heart,  but  which  were  soon  smoth- 
ered in  the  vortex  of  pleasure.  After  I  had  served 
my  apprenticeship,  I  returned  into  the  country  to 
assist  my  father  in  his  business  of  a  farrier,  at 
Beading,  in  the  year  1786.  A  little  time  after- 
wards, as  I  attended  the  parish  church  so  called, 


where  a  celebrated  preacher  officiated,  I  found  an 
awakening  power,  which  produced  not  a  little  al- 
teration in  me.  I  more  constantly  attended  the 
services,  public  and  private  ;  joined  the  more  par- 
ticular professors,  and  went  on  for  several  years  as 
one  of  them.  I  also  abstained  from  vain  company 
and  conversation  which  I  had  before  been  addicted 
to,  so  that  I  was  one  of  the  chief  professors;  but 
I  found  a  gradual  wearing  off  of  the  force  of  the 
impressions  I  had  received  ;  less  dislike  to  worldly 
company  ;  and  the  power  of  sin  gaining  the  ascen- 
dency; that  I  at  times  felt  much  uneasiness;  par- 
ticularly as,  on  serious  reflection,  I  felt  the  strength 
of  my  lusts  and  passions,  and  the  evil  propensities 
of  my  nature  unsubdued ;  notwithstanding  my 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
profession  I  made  :  and  observing  and  conversing 
with  my  fellow  professors,  I  found  the  same  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  breathings  to  the  Lord,  that 
he  would  make  me  indeed  what  I  professed  to  be; 
and  what  I  was  persuaded  by  the  scriptures  of 
truth,  a  true  christian  might  be ;  that  is,  free  from 
the  power,  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  sin.  Thus  I  went 
on  till  about  the  year  1792,  often  feeling  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  and  desiring  deliverence  from  it ; 
when  I  was  led  to  consider  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, and  was  soon  satisfied  there  was  a  manifest 
difference  between  them  and  others,  even  in  out- 
ward appearance;  which,  when  I  considered,  I 
was  convinced  was  more  conformable  to  Christianity 
than  any  others  I  had  known;  most  of  whom  fol- 
lowed all  the  fashions  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
dress ;  an  inconsistency  I  frequently  observed  with 
much  concern.  I  then  sought  the  conversation  of 
some  of  them,  and  still  found  more  simplicity,  more 
like  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  that  I  desired  to  know  the  principles  from 
which  such  superior  practices  resulted,  and  inquired 
for  some  of  their  writings.  The  first  book  I  think 
that  I  read  was  W.  Penn's  "No  Cross,  No  Crown," 
which  much  tendered  my  spirit,  and  removed  some 
unfavourable  opinions  which  I  had  received  respect- 
ing Friends.  I  then,  in  some  measure,  saw  how 
far  what  I  had  known  before  fell  short  of  what 
that  work  directed  to;  yet  I  continued  attending 
at  the  parish  place  of  worship;  having  the  most 
favourable  opinion  of  the  minister  there,  and  a 
particular  esteem  for  him,  as  a  man  who  also  fre- 
quently professed  a  particular  affection  towards  me. 
Once  I  remember,  when  1  had  so  far  deviated 
from  my  profession  as  to  go  to  a  horse-race,  he 
sent  for  me,  and  kindly  admonished  me  as  a  friend 
and  overseer.  I  mention  this,  as  afterwards,  when 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  enlighten  my  mind  more 
clearly,  and  convince  me  of  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing the  form  of  worship  I  had  been  accustomed  to, 
it  was  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  leave  him,  in  a  manner 
that  I  apprehended  he  would  feel  not  a  little  con- 
cerned about.  The  next  book  I  read,  I  think  was 
''Barclay's  Apology,"  which  opened  many  things 
so  clearly  to  me,  that  I  could  not  but  consent  to 
them;  nevertheless  there  were  some  things  that  at 
first  reading  I  could  not  assent  to,  particularly  re- 
specting public  worship.  I  thonght  it  needful  there 
should  be  a  time  appointed,  and  somebody  ready 
to  officiate,  that  the  ignorant  might  be  instructed : 
and  that  a  man  taught  as  I  apprehended,  of  the 
Lord,  and  properly  qualified  might,  at  any  time 
txhort  or  preach  to  the  people.  I  still  attended 
the  old  place,  going  occasionally  to  Friends'  meet- 
ings on  any  particular  occasions,  when  some  stran- 
gers were  expected  ;  whose  testimonies,  though  I 
could  not  but  approve  of  them,  yet  were  not  able 
to  draw  me  from  my  former  society  ;  but  I  found 
the  work  of  the  Lord  going  on  by  degrees. 

At  first,  I  think,  I  considered  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  sensi- 
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ble  I  had  never  found  any  profit  in  it,  from 
the  beginning  of  my  partaking  of' it;  and  though  I 
had  often  heard  others  speak  very  highly  of  it, 
as  finding  particular  and  extraordinary  comfort 
and  benefit  in  it;  and  I  often  at  the  time  earnestly 
desired  to  find  the  benefit  of  as  well  as  others;  yet 
it  still  remained  a  dead,  unprofitable  service:  I 
therefore  declined  it  entirely.  The  next  thing  I 
think  I  observed,  was  the  public  singing.  I  began 
to  see  a  great  inconsistency  in  that  practice,  par- 
ticularly after  sermon.  I  could  feel  it  had  in  myself 
as  well  as  in  others,  a  manifest  tendency  to  lightness  of 
spirit,  and  removing  any  serious  impressions  which 
might  have  been  received  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
course ;  that  I  soon  left,  the  place  immediately  after 
sermon  was  ended.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  I  saw  a  gross  inconsistency  in  the  practice 
altogether,  when  I  weightily  considered  the  matter 
contained  in  what  was  sung,  how  impossible  it 
was  for  a  congregation  of  different  kinds  of  people 
to  join  in  singing  whatever  might  be  given  out, 
whether  suitable  to  their  conditions  or  not;  much 
of  which,  I  was  persuaded,  could  not  be  said  by 
any,  without  uttering  gross  falsehoods;  which  I 
could  not  believe  would  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  I  was  iu  consequence  constrained  to 
give  forth  some  observations  on  the  subject  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  professors  of  religion  at- 
tending the  place  called  St.  Giles'  church. 

"  A  few  observations  concerning  the  custom  of 
singing  in  public  meetings  of  worship  ;  by  one, 
who  has  Long  been  convinced  of  the  inconsistency 
of  it,  and  now  calls  upon  every  one  who  professes 
to  be  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  to  lay 
aside  prejudice,  and  seriously  consider  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  are  offered  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

"  First.  It  ought  ever  to  be  considered,  that  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  language  of  the  heart  which  he  regards,  not 
words  however  excellent  of  themselves.  Now  I 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  God  in  every  heart,  con- 
sidering the  variety  of  conditions,  the  different  sub- 
jectsof  praise,  adoration, confession,  petitioning,  &c, 
contained  in  every  collection,  whether  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  any  one,  in  whatever  state  or  condi- 
tion he  may  be  at  the  time,  can  with  propriety 
be  ready  to  sing  whatever  may  be  given  out.  It 
appears  to  me  impossible  that  a  whole  congregation 
(even  if  we  accept  the  ignorant)  can  be  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind,  considering  the  various  dispensations 
of  the  Lord's  providence  towards  his  people;  con- 
sequently, if  that  is  not  the  case,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  if  all  sing,  some  must  utter  words  with 
the  mouth  contrary  to  the  language  of  the  heart, 
which  so  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  1 
am  persuaded  is  hypocrisy,  and  an  abomination  in 
his  sight. 

"  Again,  it  appears  to  me  inconsistent  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  parts  of  worship;  for  if  the  language 
of  the  heart  is  spoken  iu  prayer,  which  often  precedes 
singing,  and  which  implies  a  sense  of  our  wants, 
doth  it  not  show  an  indifference  whether  our 
prayers  are  heard  and  answered  or  not  to  begin 
singing  immediately,  perhaps  very  different  iu 
matter  as  well  as  iu  manner,  to  what  has  been 
prayed  for? 

"Again,  after  preaching,  if  the  Lord's  power  is 
known  and  felt  under  the  word,  is  it  not  more 
likely  to  profit,  if  the  mind  is  occupied  in  serious 
meditation,  than  sinking,  which  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  can  say,  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
mind  from  solemn,  serious  reflection  ?  I  am  now- 
speaking  more  particularly  concerning  those,  who 
have  attuined  to  a  measure  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Ask  yourselves  seriously,  is  outward  singing  in- 


tended or  calculated  to  please  the  carnal  ears  of 
men,  or  a  holy  God  ?  Why  such  anxiety  about 
tunes,  voices,  and  music?  Is  the  Lord  to  be 
pleased  with  such  poor  things?  Oh!  no;  you  can- 
not suppose  it.  Consider  from  what  root  it  springs, 
from  the  old  man  or  the  new  ;  and  remember  the 
axe  is  laid  to  the  root,  to  destroy  all  that  is  of  the 
earth,  of  our  fleshly  nature.  I  have  considered 
those  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
subject  is  mentioned,  and  am  confirmed  by  them 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  inconsistency  of  public  sing- 
ing. The  apostle  speaks  of  singing  with  grace  iu 
the  heart  ;  of  making  melody  in  the  heart  to  the 
Lord;  not  making  a  noise  with  the  tongue  unless 
that  proceeds  from  the  heart;  which  how  seldom 
it  does  in  public  singing  I  appeal  to  every  consider- 
ate mind. 

"  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  considering 
our  situation  here,  the  power  and  devices  of  the 
enemy,  our  own  inbred  corruptions,  that  it  is  more 


seasonable  to  watch  and 


to  be  ever  on  our 


speaking  that  brings  true  peace  to  the  soul 
the  ear  is  never  satisfied  with  hearing.  As 
proof  of  that,  do  not  we  see  professors  ruunin 
hither  and  thither,  as  though  the  more  they  hearc 
the  better  they  should  be;  encompassing  themselve 
about  with  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  but  wha 
saith  the  Lord  ?  '  Ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow 
I  am  fully  convinced  it  is  for  want  of  this  lookin 
in,  and  waiting  to  feel  the  power  of  the  Lon 
there,  judging  and  subduing  sin,  that  there  is  si 
much  talk,  so  much  outward  parade,  and  so  littl 
spirituality  in  the  lives  and  conversation  of  th 
people. 

"J.  Spalding." 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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guard,  and  waiting  to  feel  the  light  and  power  of 
Christ,  to  discover  and  subdue  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness ;  that  as  children  of  the  light  we  may 
walk  in  the  light,  and  find  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  spirit  and  power,  cleansing  us  from  all 
sin;  than  evidencing  that  trifling,  careless  spirit, 
too  commonly,  if  not  always,  attending  outward 
singing. 

"  I  could  say  much  more  against  it,  but  would 
not  be  tedious,  particularly  respecting  those  that 
are  without.  How  seldom  can  such  people,  living 
in  open  and  avowed  opposition  to  God,  join  in 
singing  without  uttering  gross,  abominable  lies :  and 
are  we  not  accessory  thereto  ?  Is  it  notexpected  when 
a  psalm  or  hymn  is  given  out,  all  present  who  are 
capable  will  join  ?  Then  let  it  not  be  said,  how  can 
we  help  the  abuse  of  it.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  set 
them  an  example  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
not  countenance  any  practice  that  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  lightness  and  irreverence  ?  Oh  !  my 
friends,  this  cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  who 
requireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  I  recommend 
to  your  serious  consideration  what  the  Lord  says 
in  the  1st  of  Isaiah  respecting  the  ordinances,  of 
his  own  appointing,  when  not  done  in  a  proper 
spirit.  I  perceive  every  day  more  and  more,  an 
evident  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ. 
Where  is  the  daily  cross  borne  ?  Observe  the  ap- 
pearance of  professors.  What  difference  is  there 
trom  the  world  ?  Sure,  my  friends,  these  things 
ought  not  to  be.  Bear  with  me,  I  beseech  you. 
I  am  much  concerned  for  the  honour  of  our  pro- 
fession. If  the  cross  is  truly  borne,  all  self-seek- 
ing and  self-pleasing  will  be  doue  away,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  more  evidenced ;  which  I  am 
persuaded  will  not  be  in  the  present  practice  of 
public  outward  singing,  often  of  words,  as  to  the 
matter,  scarce  within  the  bounds  of  probability  : 
and  I  am  convinced  if  people  would  seriously  con- 
sider the  matter,  it  would  appear  very  inconsistent 
with  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  true  chris- 
tian profession. 

"  May  the  Lord  set  these  things  home  upon  every 
heart,  that  there  may  be  a  concern  to  offer  unto 
him  acceptable  sacrifice;  which  more  than  once  is 
said  to  be  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit. 

Blessed  are  ye  that  tnourn,'  says  Christ,  (not 
ye  that  sing)  ' for  ye  shall  rejoice  ;'  which  rejoicing, 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the  church 
here,  I  conceive  to  be  a  greatful  sense  of  the  Lord's 
mercies ;  and  showing  forth  his  praises  not  only 
with  our  lips  but  in  our  lives.  To  conclude,  my 
friends,  turu  into  your  own  hearts :  behold,  says 
Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  }ou;  look 
not  without  for  what  I  am  persuaded  is  only  to  be 
found  within.    It  is  not  much  hearing  or  much 


For  "  The  Friend." 

West-Town  Boarding-School. 
We  are  apt  not  sufficiently  to  prize  our  privi 
leges ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  i 
the  case  with  many  of  us,  as  respects  the  inestima 
ble  advantage  of  having  in  our  midst  such  an  In 
stitution  as  West-Town  Boarding-School.    Do  w< 
sufficiently  value  it,  and  appreciate  the  benefits  i 
has  conferred,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continut 
to  confer,  on  the  members  of  our  Society  ?    It  wai 
instituted  by  our  forefathers  more  than  sixty  year 
ago,  under  a  concern  for  the  guarded  religiou 
education  of  the  children  of  the  society ;  and  ther 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Divine  blessin 
has  rested  upon  the  labours  of  many  of  those  wht 
have  been  charged  with  its  care  and  management 
Many  discouragements  have  at  times,  attendee 
these,  and  some,  who  have  been  pupils  there 
through  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  that  whicl 
would  have  preserved  them  from  evil,  have  disap 
pointed  the  hopes  of  their  friends,  and  neithe 
benefited  the  Institution,  nor  derived  much  ad 
vantage  from  it  themselves.    Many  others,  on  th( 
contrary,  have  experienced  great  and  lasting  bene 
fits  both  as  to  their  religious  and  literary  advance 
ment,  the  latter  in  many  cases  furnishing  then 
with  the  means  of  making  a  respectable  livelihood 
Let  all  those  that  have  the  care  of  this  valuabk 
Institution,  whether  more  immediate  or  remote,  b< 
encouraged  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  them  tc 
promote  its  efficiency  and  usefulness;  and  let  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  be  careful  tc 
avoid  doing  anything  to  counteract  the  concerr 
and  efforts  of  the  committee  and  caretakers,  but  dc 
what  they  can  to  co-operate  therewith.    We  learr 
there  are  at  present  at  the  school  about  eighty 
scholars  of  each  sex,  including  a  few  day-scholars 
This  number  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  has  been 
in  the  summer  session  for  two  or  three  years  past 
but  it  is  very  desirable  that  more  of  the  children 
of  Frieuds  should  partake  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  this  seminary.    We  trust  more  of  our  members 
will  send  their  children  there,  and  that  the  labours 
of  the  committee  and  others  interested  will  com 
tinue  as  heretofore  to  be  productive  of  good  fruits 
This  Institution  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  the 
members  of  our  Society  to  mixed  schools,  especially 
those  that  are  not  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
is,  we  think,  becoming  more  and  more  efficient  as 
the  means  of  imparting  a  thorough  education,  un- 
der caretakers  who  are  concerned  for  the  best  in 
terests  of  the  children. 

At  a  rcceut  visit,  we  learned  that  there  were  no 
cases  of  serious  indisposition  in  the  nurseries,  and 
that  throughout  the  present  session  the  health  of 
the  family  has  been  as  good  as  usual.  The  com 
mittee  have  lately  agreed  that  there  shall  be  two 
examinations  in  each  session  instead  of  three.  By 
this  arrangement  less  time  will  be  taken  up  with 
stated  reviews,  while  thoroughness  in  their  studiea 
will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficiently  provided  for. 
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From  "  The  Sunday  at  Home." 

The  Afternoon  Walk. 

OE,   THE   LAMB  IN   THE  THICKET. 

t 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  summer  afternoons, 
lick  those  who  are  familiar  with  country  life  have 
often  enjoyed,  that  I  set  forth  on  a  solitary 
onble.    The  sun  had  shown  forth  during  the 
jj  irning  with  unclouded  splendour,  and  all  nature 
spmed  to  droop  under  its  powerful  influence.  The 
I  ^fy  foliage  of  the  trees  seemed  to  court  the  cool- 
jj  jj  breeze  in  vain,  for  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be 
t  not  a  leaf  moved.    The  feathered  songsters 
id  retired  to  the  shade,  and  the  cattle  had  left 
p  open  field,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  friendly 
bd,  or  the  umbrageous  canopy  of  some  wide- 
i  Reading  tree,  there  to  ruminate  listlessly  till  the 
bee  rays  of  the  sun  had  passed  away.    I  felt  a 
.  sire  to  leave  for  a  while  my  indoor  engagements, 
enjoy  the  retirement  and  pleasure  which  a  walk 
the  country  lane  at  this  season  of  the  year  af- 
!  ids.    Crossing  two  or  three  small  fields  for  this 
1  rpose,  I  soon  reached  the  lane.    It  was  rather 
.  tow,  with  a  hedge  and  ditch  on  either  side. 

e  hedge  had  not  been  operated  upon  by  the 
'  ad  of  the  husbandman  for  many  years,  conse- 
ently  the  topmost  boughs  met  overhead,  and,  in- 
'  itwining  with  each  other,  formed  a  leafy  conopy. 
1  small  rivulet  which  CTOssed  the  lane,  with  its 
5  pbling,  cheerful  noise,  seemed  the  only  contrast 
the  stillness  which  reigned  around.    On  it  went 
"(its  course,  bubbling  and  gurgling,  as  ever  and 
on  it  came  in  contact  with  some  stone  lying  in 
■bed,  partially  obstructing  its  flow  ;  wbilst  here 
'"  tl  there  the  busy  gambolling  minnow  sported  in 
^  tiny  stream. 

After  pursuing  my  walk  for  a  short  time,  I  was 
Sdenly  aroused  from  a  delightful  reverie  by  hear- 
r  a  rustling  in  the  hedge  close  by  my  side,  ac- 
brpanied  by  a  low  stifled  moan.  At  first  I  was 
!',rtled,  but  pausing  for  a  moment,  I  felt  assured 
1  Lt  it  was  a  sound  of  distress,  and  I  determined 
j 'ascertain  the  cause.  I  at  first  attempted  to  do 
by  looking  through  the  hedge,  but  this  I  found 
be  impracticable,  as  the  bank  was  high,  and  the 
tch  deep  and  broad,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to 
Ilk  a  little  farther  on  to  the  gate  which  led  into 
b  field.  On  advancing  to  the  spot  from  which 
b  sounds  proceeded,  I  discovered  the  cause  of  my 
Lrm  to  be  a  lamb,  entangled  in  a  thicket  of 
brns,  and  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  must  have 
ortly  perished  had  not  some  friendly  hand  extri- 
ted  it.  It  was  almost  strangled,  being  suspended 
the  neck,  with  its  hind  legs  only  resting  very 
pecurely  on  the  shelving  bank.  Drawing  my 
life,  I  very  soon  succeeded  in  cutting  away  from 
!e  side  the  thorns  and  brambles  which  held  the 
or  animal  fast,  when  its  own  weight  caused  it  to 
11  forward  on  the  ground.  After  a  struggle  or 
p,  it  rose  to  its  feet,  and  walked  slowly  away  to 
in  its  companions,  who  were  standing  in  a  sort 
stupid  amazement  at  some  little  distance. 
On  looking  round  for  evidence  of  the  cause  of 
is  mishap,  I  discovered  that  the  little  flock  had 
oken  out  of  the  field  in  which  they  had  been 
^tured,  and  crossing  the  lane,  had  taken  advan- 
ge  of  a  gap  in  the  hedge  to  gain  an  entrance  to 
is  field.  There  was  nothing  desirable,  however, 
the  change,  as  they  had  left  a  rich  pasture  for 
scanty  picking  in  arable  ground.  This  poor  un- 
rtunate  lamb  had  been  more  eager  than  the  rest, 
id  in  its  heedless  haste  had  thus  become  en- 
ngled.  As  the  little  animal  regained  its  fellows, 
e  mute  congratulations  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
ive, and  the  gladness  which  each  seemed  to  feel, 
2re  to  me  a  sufficient  recompense  for  my  exertions. 
Turning  from  them,  I  again  resumed  my  walk, 


this  little  incident  furnishing  ample  food  for  thought. 
I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  analogy  which 
existed  between  the  wandering  lamb  and  the 
wanderers  of  the  human  family.  My  mind  re- 
verted to  the  first  wanderers,  our  common  parents, 
who,  although  placed  in  the  richest  pastures,  yet, 
tempted  by  the  thought  of  obtaining  knowledge 
like  God,  wandered  far  from  peace  and  happiness 
into  the  paths  of  sin  and  disobedience.  This  dis- 
position has  become  inherent  in  man,  through  all 
the  intervening  ages  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time;  and  can  we  not  look  around  the  circle  of 
our  acquaintance,  or  the  more  narrow  circle  of 
friends,  and  note  one  or  another  who  have  thus 
wandered.  That  bright-eyed  girl,  the  mother's 
hope,  the  father's  joy  ;  the  son,  or  brother  whose 
countenance  beamed  with  intelligence,  and  whose 
wit  and  vivacity  made  him  the  centre  of  the  do- 
mestic circle.  Alas!  how  many  such  have  wan- 
dered from  the  home  of  their  childhood,  and  have 
become  entangled  in  the  thicket  of  vicious  plea- 
sures. Some  have  been  rescued,  but  many  have 
fallen,  and  the  clods  of  the  valley  have  early  cov- 
ered blighted  hopes,  ruined  prospects,  and  wasted, 
unprofitable  lives.  Had  these  loved  ones  prayed 
for  divine  guidance,  and  sought  the  care  of  the 
good  Shepherd,  they  might  have  been  the  stay  and 
support  of  - many  a  widowed  mother,  the  comfort 
and  solace  of  a  father's  heart,  and  many  might 
have  "risen  up  to  call  them  blessed." 

Young  friends,  just  setting  out  on  life's  journey, 
listen  to  a  word  of  counsel.  Perhaps  you  have 
often  written  in  your  copy-books  this  sentence : 
"  The  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety."  You 
may  possibly  have  smiled  at  it,  as  old-fashioned, 
strict,  and  puritanical.  Nevertheless,  there  is  truth 
in  it.  As  long  as  you  walk  through  this  world  in 
the  path  of  duty,  trusting  in  the  guidance  of  One 
in  heaven,  and  looking  to  the  Lamp  of  Truth  for 
light  to  your  uncertain  footsteps,  you  will  never 
wander  far  away.  You  are  quite  safe  if  you  walk 
in  duty's  path,  with  such  a  leader  and  such  a  chart. 
Make  Jesus  your  friend,  counsellor,  and  confidant, 
and  you  will  never  err.  May  your  prayer  ever 
be— 

"  Lead  me,  gentle  Shepherd,  lead  me, 
Till  I  reach  fair  Canaan's  shore." 

Should  any  youthful  reader  resemble  this  poor 
lamb  ;  has  he  wandered  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  rectitude;  has  he  become  entangled  in  the 
thicket  of  sinful  pleasures  and  vicious  pursuits, 
let  him  not  despair.  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
waits  to  extricate  the  wandering  sheep ;  and  not 
only  is  he  waiting,  but  willing  and  able  to  do  so. 
My  young  friend,  if  thou  hast  suffered  through 
thy  wanderings,  and  hast  partaken  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  sin  and  folly,  now  come  to  Jesus ;  and 
while,  like  the  psalmist,  feeling  that  thy  former 
fall  has  been  like  broken  bones,  breathe  also  like 
him  the  peayer,  "  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall 
be  safe.  .  .  .  Oh,  let  me  not  wander  from  thy 
commandments." 

Trained  Hogs. — In  some  parts  of  France  and 
Italy  hogs  are  regularly  trained  to  hunt  for  truf- 
fles, a  sort  of  mushroom  of  delicate  flavour  and 
highly  prized,  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  the  hog  scents  a  truffle  he  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  by  a  grunt,  then  digs  up 
the  ground  with  his  snout,  seizes  the  truffle  care- 
fully and  carries  it  to  his  master,  who  gives  him  a 
handful  of  grain  a3  a  reward.  And  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  some 
intelligent  breeds  of  hogs  have  been  trained  to  hunt 
for  partridges,  woodcocks,  and  other  game,  and 
have  manifested  the  valuable  qualities  of  thorough 
bred  and  sagacious  pointers. 


Creaturely  activity  and  excitement  corrupts 
from  the  simplicity  of  Christ. — It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  young  people 
have  already  been  so  much  dazzled  with  the  glare 
of  creaturely  activity  and  excitement,  as  to  have 
but  little  relish  for  the  plain  but  incontrovertible 
truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  primitive  purity.  Oh ! 
the  beguiling  influence  of  human  wisdom  !  how  doth 
it  corrupt  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Jesus  :  it 
strikes  at  the  very  life  of  spiritual  Christianity. — 
Memoirs  of  Daniel  Wheeler.  F.  L.  vol.,  7, p.  293. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  a  valued  Friend,  we  com- 
mence in  this  number,  a  brief  memoir  of  John 
Spalding.  Although  it  has  once  appeared  in  our 
pages,  yet  it  so  well  exhibits  the  ground  of  our  pe- 
culiar testimonies,  and  seems  so  strongly  to  meet 
prevailing  weaknesses  amongst  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  that  we  doubt  not 
the  real  lovers  of  genuine  Quakerism  will  gladly 
give  it  another  perusal. 

Even  m  the  brightest  period  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  there  were  those  who  were  weak  in 
the  faith, — those  who  flinched  from  suffering  for 
the  faith,  and  even  some  who  denied  the  faith.  In 
our  religious  society,  from  the  days  of  George  Fox 
to  the  present  period,  there  have  been  many,  who 
through  want  of  faithfulness  to  manifested  duty, 
have  become  the  open  or  secret  antagonists  of  some 
of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  we  assuredly 
believe  were  committed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  to  us  as  a  people  to  bear  for  his  name  and 
Truth's  sake.  Of  these  unfaithful  ones,  the  greater 
part  have  been  content  with  that  kind  of  opposi- 
tion which  is  manifested  merely  by  slighting  the 
testimonies.  Such  perhaps  did  not  attempt  to  ad- 
vocate following  the  fashions  of  the  world,  which 
yet  they  were  themselves  doing.  They  did  not 
denounce  the  use  of  the  plain  language,  yet  they 
were  in  the  world  and  amongst  the  world's  people, 
using  the  customary  compliments  and  the  ungram- 
matical  forms  of  speech  of  those  they  associated 
with.  All  our  members  who  are  flinching  from 
the  humble  walking,  who  are  disregarding  the  tes- 
timonies borne  by  the  faithful  amongst  us,  whether 
it  be  in  allowing  in  themselves  or  their  children 
things  inconsistent  with  our  christian  principles, 
are,  whatever  profession  they  may  make,  enemies 
to  the  Truth.  They  may  advocate  it  in  words, — 
they  deny  it  in  example.  May  every  one  remem- 
ber, that  the  most  powerful  support  we  can  give  to 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  is  to 
show  by  our  daily  walk  and  conversation,  that  we 
have  been  made  experimental  witnesses  of  its  heart- 
cleansing,  softening  and  elevating  effects. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.—  News  from  England  to  Eighth  month  3rd. 
Earl  Russell  justifies  the  vigilance  of  the  Federal  cruisers 
at  the  Bahamas.  The  Tuscorora  was  at  Queenstown, 
watching  for  a  confederate  steamer,  which  had  left 
Liverpool,  but  put  back  to  Holyhead,  and  there  lost  all 
her  men.  The  Independence  Beige  asserts  that  France, 
Russia  and  England  are  negotiating  a  plan  of  media- 
tion. The  two  former  have  submitted  a  plan  to  the 
latter,  which  has  not  been  replied  to  ret.  It  is  ru- 
moured that  a  British  envoy  has  been  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  urge  President  Lincoln  to  initiate  peace  measures 
in  order  to  avoid  mediation.  Earl  Kussell  recommends 
that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality.  General  Pope's  order  to  subsist  upon 
the  enemy  is  construed  as  an  adoption  of  the  system  of 
rapine.  General  Forey  left  Cherbourg  on  the  29th  for 
Vera  Cruz.    Troops  were  being  embarked  rapidly  for  the 
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same  destination.  The  Time's  city  article,  draws  at 
tention  to  the  fact  that  within  a  short  period,  United 
States  five  per  cents  have  fallen  fr  >m  80  to  63  and  65 
being  the  lowest  point  ever  touched.  The  steamer 
Herri  mac,  heavily  laden  with  ammunition  and  stores  for 
the  rebels,  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  29th  nit.,  bound 
to  Nassau,  via  Madeira.  The  Bank  of  England  has  re- 
duced its  rate  of  interest  to  two  per  cent.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  was  firm,  at  I9d.,  for  fair  New  Or- 
leans. Stock  in  port,  161,000  bales,  including  37,000 
American.  The  following  were  the  quotations  for 
breadstuffs.  Flour,  25s.  a  29s.;  red  wheat,  9s.  9d.  a 
lis.  5rf.  per  100  pounds  ;  white,  lis.  6d.  a  12s.  6c?.  Corn 
29s.  a  33s.  6d.  per  quarter.    Consols,  94. 

United  States. — The  War. — Orders  have  been  issued 
from  the  War  Department,  by  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  all  persons  liable  to  be 
drafted  into  the  army,  from  leaving  the  United  States 
for  any  foreign  country.  Marshals,  Deputy  Marshals, 
and  U.  S.  military  officers,  are  directed  to  arrest  all 
such  persons,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  declared 
to  be  suspended  in  relation  to  cases  of  this  class,  as 
well  as  in  respect  to  persons  arrested  for  disloyal  prac- 
tices. Another  order  from  the  War  Department,  directs 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  any  persons,  who  by 
act,  speech  or  writing,  may  discourage  volunteer  en- 
listments, or  in  any  way  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  The  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
State  has  given  notice  that  until  the  requisitions  of  the 
War  Department  on  the  several  States  for  quotas  of  their 
militia  shall  have  been  complied  with,  no  passports  will  be 
issued  from  this  Department  for  any  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  liable  to  be  drafted  into  that  branch  of  the 
service.  The  President,  it  is  reported,  positively  refuses 
to  employ  any  negro  regiments  in  the  war.  Governor 
Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  has,  however,  issued  an  order 
declaring  that  the  Sixth  regiment  from  that  State  shall 
consist  entirely  of  negroes,  and  that  he  will  lead  them 
to  the  field  himself.  Reports  from  the  various  States 
represent  that  the  enlistments  under  the  first  call  for 
300,000  men  to  serve  three  years,  were  progressing 
rapidly  in  most  of  them,  so  that  their  respective  quotas 
would  probably  be  filled  without  drafting.  The  300,000 
men  for  nine  months'  service,  will,  it  is  stated,  have  to 
be  obtained  chiefly  by  conscription.  The  quota  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  two  last  calls,  is  92,84).. 
A  few  regiments  from  the  Eastern  States  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Virginia. — A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  on  the  9th 
inst.,  eight  miles  south  of  Culpepper,  between  the  armies 
of  Gen.  Banks  and  Jackson.  The  rebel  forces  crossed 
the  Rapidan,  and  were  moving  towards  Culpepper, 
when  the  battle  commenced  by  an  attack  from  Gen. 
Bank's  advance  column.  Generals  Pope,  Siegel,  and 
M'Dowell,  arrived  while  the  battle  was  in  progress.  The 
engagement  does  not  seem  to  have  been  decided  in  its 
results,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  remained  the  next 
day  in  near  proximity  to  each  other.  The  movement 
of  the  rebel  generals  across  the  Rapidan,  appears  to 
have  been  unexpected  by  the  Union  commanders,  whose 
plan,  it  is  said,  was  to  concentrate  their  divisions  at 
Orange  Court  House,  and  then  advance  upon  Gordons- 
ville.  If  such  was  the  plan,  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
strategy  of  Jackson,  who  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
chief  part  of  his  force  upon  Bank's  division,  at  a  place 
where  it  could  not  quickly  receive  support  from  the 
others.  A  later  report  from  the  battle  field  represents 
that  the  rebel  army  received  a  severe  check  in  the  bat- 
tle referred  to,  and  was  retreating  southwards.  The 
division  of  Gen.  Burnside  has  been  sent  fiotn  James 
river  to  Fredericksburg.  A  reconnoissance  sent  out  by 
Gen.  M'Clellan,  advanced  to  Malvern  Hill,  teu  miles  from 
Richmond,  where  they  routed  a  rebel  force  and  made  a 
number  of  them  prisoners.  It  was  apprehended  at 
Richmond  that  the  whole  Federal  army  was  advancing 
upon  the  city,  and  a  strong  force  was  sent  down  to  op- 
pose the  movement.  The  Federal  troops  -then  retired 
to  the  main  army  on  James  river.  Although  it  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  that  two  of  the  rebel  iron-clad 
boats  were  lying  at  Fort  Darling,  it  is  still  doubted 
whether  they  have  actually  left  Richmond. 

The  South. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  31st  ult. ;  Mo- 
bile bar,  on  the  1st  inst.;  Pensacola,  on  the  3rd,  and 
Port  Royal  to  the  5th,  have  been  received.  The  health 
of  the  people  of  Pensacola  was  good.  It  was  rumoured 
that  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  at  Key  West.  Gen. 
Hunter  and  Com.  Dupont  were  making  preparations  to 
receive  the  ram  from  Savannah.  The  flagship  Hartford 
with  Com.  Farragut,  together  with  the  frigates  Richmond 
and  Brooklyn,  and  the  gunboats  Oneida  and  Iroquois 
and  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
29th,  anchoring  off  the  city.  The  steamship  Philadel- 
phia had  arrrivcd  at  New  Orleans,  from  Philadelphia. 


A  reconnoissance  by  two  gunboats  to  Manchac  and 
Covington,  found  everything  as  Col.  Kimball  had  left  it. 
No  bridges  had  been  rebuilt,  nor  were  there  other  indi- 
cations of  the  enemy.  The  rebel  iron  clad  gunboat 
Arkansas,  which  caused  so  much  damage  at  Vicksburg, 
has  been  destroyed.  She  passed  down  the  river  from 
Vicksburg  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  on  Baton  Rouge. 
After  passing  Bayou  Sara,  her  machinery  became  de- 
ranged, and  whilst  attempting  to  adjust  it,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  several  of  the  U.  S.  gunboats.  Escape  being 
impossible,  she  was  abandoned  and  blown  up,  the  crew 
reaching  the  shore  in  safety. 

The  West  and  South  West.— Regular  hostilities  in  this 
region  have  been  succeeded  by  a  guerilla  warfare,  gre- 
viously  harassing  to  the  inhabitants,  attended  with 
much  waste  of  life  and  property,  but  without  any  im- 
portant results.  From  the  many  confused  accounts  we 
select  a  tew  items.  General  Curtis  and  Commodore 
Davis,  were  at  Cairo  on  the  6th  inst.,  to  consult  with 
the  War  Department  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the 
future  movements  of  the  army  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
Mississippi  flotilla.  It  is  reported  that  a  rebel  force  of 
15,000  infantry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  artillery  and 
cavalry,  was  recently  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  expecting 
to  invade  Kentucky  at  an  early  day.  The  daring  and 
successful  rebel  commander,  Morgan,  in  his  report  of  his 
late  invasion  of  Kentucky,  states  that  he  took  twenty 
towns,  captured  1200  prisoners,  and  20,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  destroyed  property  valued  at  $2,000,000.  It  is 
rumored  that  he  intends  soon  to  return  with  an  inreased 
force  of  cavalry,  and  extend  his  ravages  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  A  large  band  of  guerillas  were  attacked  and 
dispersed  on  the  7th  inst.,  near  Kirksville,  Missouri,  and 
a  number  of  them  killed.  In  some  parts  of  Missouri, 
the  drafting  for  the  new  levy  is  forcibly  resisted  by  a 
portion  of  the  people.  Various  petty  collisions  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Tennessee  are  reported,  all  attended  with 
more  or  less  bloodshed.  The  Nashville  Union  says  that 
Governor  Johnson  has  been  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  release  the  Tennesseean  prisouers  in  the 
north,  and  exchange  them  for  the  loyal  Tennesseeans 
imprisoned  in  the  south. 

Loss  of  the  Steamer  Golden  Gate. — This  steamer,  which 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Panama  on  the  21st  ult., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  27th.  When  the  fire  broke 
out,  the  steamer  was  headed  for  the  shore,  which  was 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  distant.  On  the  vessel 
striking  the  beach,  upwards  of  100  of  the  passengers  were 
washed  or  swam  ashore.  The  total  number  on  board 
was  337,  more  than  200  of  whom  perished  by  the  flames 
or  drowning.  There  was  $1,400,000  in  gold  on  board, 
ail  of  which  was  lost. 

Neiv  York.— Mortality  last  week,  568. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  446.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  75  ;  debility,  34  ;  typhoid  fever,  21  ;  marasmas, 

The  Ohio  Wool  crop. — The  wool  clip  of  Ohio  this 
year  amounts  to  about  13,000,000  pounds  ;  2,000,000 
greater  than  that  of  last  year. 

Texas. — It  is  stated  from  Washington,  that  a  delega- 
tion from  Texas  has  arrived  in  that  city,  to  solicit  pro- 
tection from  the  government  for  the  Union  citizens,  of 
whom  there  are  large  numbers  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  They  have  submitted  a  memorial  to  the 
President,  urging  that  his  policy  of  emancipation  be  ap- 
plied to  Texas. 

Imports  and  Exports. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  port 
of  New  York  continues  quite  large,  the  imports  of  last 
week  amounting  to  $4,598,275,  and  the  exports,  exclu- 
sive -of  specie,  to  more  than  $4,000,000.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  the  exports  of  produce  and 
merchandize  from  New  York,  have  mounted  to  $79,- 
767,677,  and  the  exports  of  specie  to  $38,237,018,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $1 18,004,695.  During  the  same 
period  the  imports  of  all  kinds  have  amounted  to 
$107,219,881.  It  is  expected  that  the  imports  will  soon 
fall  off  largely  under  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  11th  inst.  New  York — Specie  in  the  New  York 
banks,  $34,611,069.  Premium  for  gold,  13  a  14  per 
cent.  ;  silver,  6  a  7  ;  Uplands  cotton,  47J  ;  wheat,  the 
various  grades  of  red  Western,  from  $1.10  a  $1.36,  and 
white,  $1.40  a  $1.55  ;  Western  corn,  58  cts.  Philadel- 
phia— Fair  and  prime  red  wheat,  $1.33  a  $1.35;  white, 
$1.40  and  $1.55  ;  rye,  81  cts.  a  82  cts. ;  yellow  corn,  64 
cts.  ;  oats,  46  cts.  a  47  cts.;  new,  by  measure,  38  cts.  a 
39  cts. 


N.  B.  By  an  accidental  error,  John  Brantingham's  r 
ceipt  in  our  last  number,  reads  vol.  56,  instead  of  v< 
36. 
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Received  from  John  Edgerton,  O.,  per  I.  Huestis,  agt, 
$4,  to  No.  13,  vol.  35  ;  from  Luke  Aldrich,  R.  I.,  $2, 
vol.  35. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-open< 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near  the  first  of  Nin1 
month  next,  the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Chen 
Street  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Sevenl 
Street  between  Cherry  and  Race  Streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boy 
School,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  s< 
lection  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  an 
classical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  whicl 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  c  >(ice 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sut 
jects  are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriat 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  i; 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches, — Algebra,  Geo 
metry,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  As 
tronomy,  Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physica 
Geography,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetori 
and  Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigono 
metry,  Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  Languages 
As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  ii 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wh< 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do  a< 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  b 
made  on  the  opening  of  the  Schools,  to  Joseph  W 
Aldrich,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  School,  and  to  Margare 
Lightfoot,  the  Principal  of  the  Girls'  School. 

With  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  believed  thatthes 
schools  offer  unusual  advantngesto  Friends  for  the  libe 
ral  education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderati 
cost. 

Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  Primary  School 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  where  provisioiil 
is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instruction  of  child 
ren  too  young  to  enter  the  Principal  schools. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  CARTER,  Clerk. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  under  appointment  to  visit  the  school 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  there  on  Seventh  day,  the  16tl 
of  the  Eighth  month,  and  proceed  in  the  examination 
on  Second  and  Third  days. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee^ 
conveyances  will  be  at  tbe  Street  Road  Station  on  Se 
venth-day,  the  16th  instant,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leav 
Philadelphia  at  2  and  4.30  p.  m. 

Joel  Evans,  Clerk 

Eighth  month  6th,  1862. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
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NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  WoRTHiNG|isco 
TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  Phila:  »'( 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  ids 

ke] 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED  0 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  th<  jj 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.    Applications  may  be  inadi 
to     Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 

Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  teacher  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Reading 
and  other  branches,  is  wanted  at  the  Select  School  foiflfn 
Girls  in  this  city.    Apply  to  Sarah  Williams,  732  Arc! 
Street,  Deborah  M.  Williamson,  1024  Arch  Street,  o: 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  S.  Fifth  Street. 

tail 


BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY 
MEETING. 


Copies  of  tbe  above  are  now  for  sale  at  the  Bool 
Store,  No.  384  Arch  Street.    Price  50  cts. 


WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Selected. 

Some  Account  of  John  Spalding. 

(Continued  from  page  398.) 

This  I  sent  to  the  clerk,  at  the  same  time  I  sent 
nie  reasons  for  the  apparent  change  in  me,  as 
Renting  from  the  sacrament,  so  called;  and 
bich  I  desired  him  to  lay  before  the  minister  and 
d  'hers,  at  a  prayer  meeting  :  which  he  seemed  to 
•ject  to,  supposing  me  in  an  error,  and  having  a 
ry  unfavourable  opinion  of  Friends'  principles, 
soon  after  had  some  conversation  with  him  on 
e  subject;  which  rather  confirmed  me  in  my 
)inion  than  otherwise,  his  arguments  appeared  so 
2ak  against  Friends.    Thus  I  went  on  some  little 
„  me  longer,  still  attending  mornings  and  evenings ; 
Tit  attending  Friends'  meetings  in  the  afternoon, 
bout  this  time  I  read  "  Sewel's  History  of  the 
uakers,"  which  I  think  removed  every  objection, 
d  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  of  the  truth  of 
leir  principles.    Their  severe  sufferings,  their  pa- 
ence  under  them,  and  honest  boldness  before 
ings  and  rulers,  convinced  me  that  nothing  but  a 
ivine  power  could  have  supported  them.  I  sought 
le  company  of  some  faithful  Friends,  as  I  could 
iscover  in  some  I  had  been  with,  little  more  than 
le  form.    1  desired  to  know  the  power  in  myself, 
d  to  be  truly  taught  of  the  Lord,  that  I  might 
bt  do  any  thing  by  imitation,  or  because  others 
d  so ;  but  retired  often  alone,  to  be  instructed  of 
le  Lord,  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  ;  and,  glory 
his  name,  he  was  found  of  me,  and  made  those 
tirements  precious  and  profitable  to  me,  revealing 
is  will  unto  me  by  degrees,  as  I  was  able  to  bear 
I  now  became  acquainted  with  some  solid 
riends,  and  was  occasionally  in  company  with 
em,  which  excited  the  attention  of  my  friends 
nd  neighbours  ;  so  that  there  was  much  talk  about 
je,  and  various  reports  were  propagated  respect- 
g  it,  most  people  thinking  it  very  strange  I  should 
hrn  Quaker. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  a  considerable  trial, 
e  death  of  my  father  whom  I  dearly  loved.  I 
ad  long  been  persuaded  in  some  measure  of  the 
anity  and  inconsistency  of  wearing  black  clothes 
such  occasions,  knowing  it  to  be  only  a  worldly 
ustom;  and  had  often  said  to  myself  during  my 
ither's  illness,  1  would  not  put  it  on  for  any  one 
xcept  him ;  but  there  appeared  so  many  reasons 
'fhy  I  should  conform  on  his  account,  that  it  was 
tot  till  a  little  time  before  his  death,  that  it  pleased 
he  Lord  to  remove  my  scruples  respecting  it,  and 


strengthen  me  to  bear  such  a  public  testimony,  as 
of  necessity  that  event  occasioned.  And  indeed 
much  opposition  I  met  with  on  account  of  it,  but 
the  Lord  supported  me  through  all.  I  then  con- 
stantly atteaded  Friends'  meetings. 

About  this  time  also  I  was  concerned  to  write  an 
address  to  some  who  usually  met  on  First  days, 
from  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country,  to 
hear  the  minister,  at  a  private  house ;  where  I  had 
occasionally  attended,  with  other  professors  of  the 
town.  I  also  wrote  to  the  clerk,  and  sent  him 
"No  Cross,  No  Crown;"  soon  after,  "  Barclay's 
Apology;"  and  to  another  intimate  friend,  who 
was  very  zealous,  I  wrote  and  sent,  "  Beavan's 
Primitive  Christianity  Kestored."  And  though  I 
desired  in  what  I  wrote  to  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  society,  that  it  might  be  put  about  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  any,  I  found  little  notice  taken  by  any, 
1  thought  they  seemed  rather  to  avoid  me.  One 
steady  experienced  man,  in  a  little  conversation, 
observing,  he  hoped  I  did  not  look  for  that  in  my- 
self, which  was  only  to  be  found  in  Christ,  I  was 
concerned  to  write  to  him  some  little  time  after  on 
the  subject ;  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time,  "  No 
Cross,  No  Crown."  While  I  was  exercised  to- 
wards the  society  I  had  left,  I  met  with  some 
more  trials  from  other  quarters;  my  relations  com- 
plained of  my  silence,  putting  unfavourable  con- 
structions upon  it.  Indeed  I  had  so  much  upon 
my  mind,  that  I  had  little  desire  to  speak  much : 
for  being  often  in  my  way  of  business  with  people 
of  consequence  in  the  neighbourhood,  most  of  whom 
had  always  shown  me  much  attention  and  favour, 
now  observing  such  a  change,  though  only  in  dress 
at  first,  they  began  to  look  rather  strangely  upon 
me.  The  enemy  of  souls  was  not  unmindful  of  my 
situation,  and  raised  many  difficulties  in  my  way; 
as  the  loss  of  their  favours,  and,  of  course,  my 
business;  the  great  offence  my  conforming  to  other 
things  not  yet  done  would  give  them,  such  as  the 
ceremony  of  the  hat,  the  language,  and  their  titles 
so  highly  valued ;  these  seemed  indeed  so  great 
discouragements,  that  my  mind  was  at  times  sorely 
distressed. 

I  had  some  time  felt  an  uneasiness  respecting 
the  performing  some  part  of  my  business,  such  as 
nicking  and  cropping  horses,  &c,  punishing  them 
for  the  sake  of  appearance,  to  please  the  fancies  of 
men.  When  I  began  to  mention  my  scruples, 
much  opposition  was  made,  as  the  consequence 
must  of  course  be  the  loss  of  much  business.  I 
know  not  whether  I  was  not  too  hasty  in  this  mat- 
ter, beginning  in  mine  own  strength,  and  not  waiting 
the  due  time  ;  for  1  found  when  I  was  required  to 
do  it,  I  gave  way,  which  brought  trouble  upon  me; 
till  at  last  I  was  enabled  to  refuse  several,  among 
whom  was  one  for  whom  I  did  much  business,  who, 
on  my  objecting  and  telling  him  my  reasons,  seemed 
very  angry  and  reproached  me  for  changing  my 
religion,  &c.  He  asked  me  to  recommend  some 
one  to  do  it,  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  recommend 
another  to  do  what  I  thought  not  right  to  do  my- 
self. 

This  event  occasioned  some  uneasiness ;  I  was 
blamed  highly  on  the  supposition  that  I  should 
soon  lose  my  business ;  but  I  answered  in  the  words 


of  our  Lord,  "  Except  a  man  forsake  all  that  lie 
hath  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  I  saw,  more  and 
more,  how  people  could  follow  the  ways,  customs, 
and  fashions  of"  the  world,  and  use  means  not  al- 
ways the  most  honest  to  get  its  riches :  so  true  is 
our  Lord's  saying,  "  Where  your  treasure  is  there 
will  your  hearts  be  also."  Oh !  how  few  really 
deny  themselves  and  take  up  the  cross. 

About  this  time  came  the  quarterly  meeting  of  a 
society  I  helped  to  establish,  called  "  The  Sick 
Man's  Visitor,"  to  relieve  the  wants  of  those  in 
distress,  conducted  by  the  chief  and  most  serious 
of  the  professors,  a  committee  of  whom  met  every 
week  to  transact  the  business  of  it.  and  to  hold  a 
prayer  meeting  as  they  called  it,  at  the  same  time 
singing,  reading,  &c.  Being  the  time  I  used  to 
serve  on  the  committee,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
write  to  them,  giving  my  reasons  why  I  could  not 
join  in  the  services  performed  at  those  times;  also 
something  more  respecting  the  principles,  &c,  of 
Friends,  with  what  was  upon  my  mind  besides; 
observing  if  any  were  desirous  of  more  information 
on  the  subject,  or  had  any  objections  to  propose 
respecting  Friends'  principles,  I  was  willing  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  any  material  altera- 
tion in  my  dress,  except  what  I  wore  on  First  days; 
I  still  wearing  a  modern  hat;  but  now  I  found  it 
required  of  me  to  make  an  alteration  there ;  which, 
as  it  was  more  conspicuous  than  any  I  had  made, 
I  found  very  trying;  nature  being  unwilling  to 
bear  the  cross;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  strengthen 
me  ;  and  indeed  it  caused  much  gazing,  admiration, 
and  ridicule,  as  I  could  perceive  and  hear,  though 
little  was  said  directly  to  me,  but  the  Lord  pre- 
served merand  I  thought  I  found  rather  a  kind- 
ness of  behaviour  among  the  more  considerable  of 
my  neighbours  when  I  attended  in  the  course  of 
my  business,  particularly  from  the  chief  justice 
Eyre,  where  I  had  apprehended  not  a  little  dis- 
couragement, but  I  found  through  the  mercy  of  my 
(rod,  a  very  favourable  intercourse.  And  here  I 
may  observe  respecting  these  things,  I  felt  a  little 
at  a  time  required  of  me ;  and  as  I  was  willing  to 
give  up,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  afford  me  strength 
to  be  faithful  to  him.  Now  I  am  aware  these 
things,  respecting  dress,  &c,  are,  in  the  eyes  of 
man's  wisdom  despised,  and  thought  of  no  conse- 
quence :  indeed  of  themselves,  I  am  persuaded 
they  are  of  no  consequence,  or  if  done  from  a 
wrong  motive  may  be  rather  injurious  than  other- 
wise ;  yet  when  the  Lord  commands,  it  becomes  his 
creatures  to  obey,  and  not  reason  about  it,  whether 
it  is  of  consequence  or  not.  When  I  felt  a  desire 
to  reason  about  it  the  example  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian  was  brought  to  my  remembrance.  When 
the  prophet  ordered  him  to  wash  seven  times  in 
Jordan,  his  pride  and  wisdom  were  offended;  he 
wanted  some  great  thing  done,  somewhat  pompous, 
and  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  his  worldly  mind ; 
and  had  not  his  servants  been  wiser  than  their 
master;  he  might  have  continued  in  his  disease; 
but  the  event  proved,  how  despicable  soever  the 
means  appeared,  it  fully  answered  all  he  could 
wish  ;  therefore  it  is  good  for  any  one  who  feels  oc- 
casionally the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  against  any 
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thiDg  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  not  to  consult 
with  flesh  and  blood,  not  to  reason  about  it,  but 
give  up  in-  simplicity  of  mind  ;  and  then  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  be  found  of  more  consequence  than 
was  apprehended ;  for  if  we  are  not  faithful  in  the 
little,  how  can  we  expect  the  greater  will  be  com- 
mitted to  us.  And,  indeed,  in  this  matter  I  have 
been  mentioning,  I  found  not  a  little  advantage ; 
for  before,  when  my  appearance  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  world,  my  acquaintance  would 
enter  into  familiar  converse  with  me ;  which  too 
often  had  a  tendency  to  divert  my  mind  from 
that  seriousness  I  wished  to  preserve,  and  leave 
unpleasant  reflections  afterwards ;  but  when  they 
saw  (in  their  eyes)  my  uncouth  appearance,  it  ope- 
rated as  a  kind  of  chtck  to  lightness,  and  preserved 
me  from  the  snare  of  unnecessary  worldly  conver- 
sation, so  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  more  retire- 
ment, which  I  trust  I  can  say  I  have  found  the 
most  profitable  seasons.  The  apostle  saith  not  in 
vain,  u  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him."  And  a  follower  of  Christ 
will  not  be  conformed  to  the  world,  nor  uphold 
whatever  is  of  it,  either  in  himself  or  others  :  not 
merely  because  it  is  witnessed  against  in  the  scrip- 
tures, but  being  influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  which 
was  in  them,  he  is  taught  by  it  to  testify  against 
the  same  the  disciples  of  old  did  in  their  day. 

It  was  a  great  grief  and  concern  to  me  to  con- 
sider, that  as  it  was  a  day  of  so  great  profession, 
many  walking  miles  to  hear  what  they  supposed 
the  gospel  preached,  our  steeple  house  being  gene- 
rally crowded  by  people  from  the  other  parishes; 
I  say  it  grieved  me,  that  my  leaving  the  fashions 
of  the  world  which  they  all  professed  to  deny, 
should  cause  such  amazement  as  it  appeared  to  do 
even  in  the  professors;  which  helped  to  confirm  me 
in  my  opinion,  that  how  much  soever  they  could 
talk  about  religion,  very  little  of  the  power  thereof 
was  known  :  indeed,  had  I  not  felt  a  want  of  the 
power  of  godliness,  I  should  not  have  left  them,  as 
there  were  many  ties  which  held  me  both  to  the 
priest  and  people.  But  it  was  that  Divine  power 
I  longed  for ;  and  nothing  short  of  it  could  satisfy 
me,  and  sure  nothing  but  that  could  have  sup- 
ported me  in  the  different  trials  I  soon  had  to  en- 
counter; but  the  battle  was  the  Lord's  and  his 
was  the  victory  over  every  appearance  of  mine  ad- 
versary, and  to  him  be  all  the  glory. 

For  several  months  my  mind  was  much  exer- 
cised on  various  occasions,  the  enemy  assaulting 
me  continually  with  reproaches  from  without  and 
fears  within.  My  business  seemed  to  decline,  and 
I  was  reproved  for  over  acting  my  part,  and  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  society  had  said  so.  It 
was  great  grief  to  me  to  observe  some  friends  for 
whom  I  entertained  great  esteem,  not  so  faithful 

against  worldly  titles,  as  Esq.  ;  Sir  such  a 

one;  Mr.  ,  See.,  as  I  believed  was  required 

and  practised  by  ancient  Friends.  It  gave  the 
enemies  much  occasion  against  me. 

About  this  time  peoples'  minds  were  much  agi- 
tated on  political  subjects,  the  French  having  over- 
turned all  orders  and  distinctions,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  people  in  general;  they  called 
their  days,  &C.,  as  do  Friends,  instead  of  the  old 
names.  I  mention  this  because  the  adversary  as- 
sailed me  with  the  suggestion  that  I  should  be 
deemed  of  their  spirit.  I  could  expect  little  fa- 
vour, though  politics  was  a  subject  I  thought  little 
about,  and  spoke  less;  believing  as  our  blessed 
Lord  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world 
every  true  disciple  being  influenced  by  the  same 
spirit,  the  attention  as  well  as  the  affections  will  be 
engaged  in  things  above,  not  of  this  world,  more 
than  needful ;  and  it  had  been  sometime  before  a 
concern  to  mc,  to  observe  some  of  the  Society  of 


Friends  meddling  with  such  matters,  more  warmly 
than  I  thought  consistent  with  their  profession. 

(To  be  continued.) 


English  Habits  of  Early  Times. 
Everybody,  not  excepting  the  royal  family,  rose 
as  early  as  the  light  would  let  him.  In  the  ro- 
mance of  Hiron  de  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  heroes  is 
accused  of  laziness,  because  he  was  in  bed  after 
cock-crow.  Breakfast  was  a  very  substantial  meal 
indeed.  So  late  as  1512,  we  learn  from  the  North- 
umberland Household  Book,  that  even  on  fish  or  fast 
days  "  the  breakfast  allowances  were  as  follows : 
For  my  lord  and  lady — a  loaf  of  bread  in  trench 
ers,  two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of 
wine,  two  pieces  of  salt-fish,  six  baked  herrings,  or 
a  dish  of  sprats;  for  the  two  elder  sons — half  a 
loaf  of  household  bread,  a  manchet,  a  bottle  of 
beer,  a  dish  of  butter,  a  piece  of  salt-fish,  a  dish 
of  sprats,  or  three  white  fresh  herrings ;  for  the 
two  children  in  the  nursery — a  manchet,  a  quart 
of  beer,  a  dish  of  butter,  a  piece  of  salt-fish,  a  dish 
of  sprats,  or  three  white  herrings ;  and  for  my 
lady's  gentlewomen — a  loaf  of  bread,  a  quart  of 
beer,  a  piece  of  salt-fish,  or  three  white  herrings." 
Even  in  this  noble  family  two  persons  had  only 
one  plate  between  them,  but  then,  what  a  quantity 
of  beer ! 

Dinner  was  always  a  great  institution  in  Eng 
land.  Trumpets  and  music  announced  it  in  great 
families,  and  servants,  headed  by  a  principal  do> 
mestic,  brought  it  in  in  stately  procession.  Swans 
and  peacocks  with  gilded  feet  were  not  uncommon 
dishes  even  at  dinners  that  were  not  banquets.  The 
meats  were  eaten  from  slices  of  bread,  however,  in 
lieu  of  plates,  and  these  we're  afterward  thrown 
into  vessels  called  couloures.  The  number  and 
character  of  the  courses  depended  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  entertainer.  The  number  of  courses  was, 
however,  generally  three. 

There  were  lavatories  in  the  dining-hall  itself, 
or  just  outside  it,  where  the  guests  washed  their 
hands  before  and  after  meals  ;  and  very  necessa 
rily  so,  since  there  was,  as  we  have  said,  only  one 
tranchoir  between  every  two,  and  the  use  of  forks 
was  unknown  in  England  until  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  when  it  was  imported  from  Italy.  The  carving 
was  performed,  as  at  modern  fashionable  feasts,  by 
a  professional  person,  who  was  enjoined  "never  to 
set  on  fysche,  flesche,  beest,  nee  fowle,  more  than 
two  fyngers  and  a  thombe ;  but  the  entertainment 
was  by  no  means  a  la  Russe,  so  that  the  guests 
were  obliged  to  contemplate  this  performance. 
Meat  which  was  not  eaten  was  generally  thrown 
upon  the  floor,  where  there  were  always  expectant 
cats  and  dogs,  to  play  with  which,  however,  was 
held  to  be  bad  manners.  It  was  also  not  consid- 
ered good-breeding  to  spit  upon  the  table — 

"If  thou  spit  on  the  bord  or  elles  upone, 
Thou  shall  be  holdcii  an  UD.Curta.yse  man  :" 

nor  to  blow  the  nose  with  the  hand  that  was  act- 
ing as  fork  ;  nor  to  pick  the  teeth  with  a  knife,  or 
clean  them  on  the  table-cloth.  The  ladies  (who 
appear  to  have  been  rather  attached  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table)  are  especially  enjoiued,  when 
eating  with  their  neighbour,  to  turn  their  nicest  bits 
toward  him,  and  not  to  select  the  finest  and  largest 
for  themselves,  "  which  is  not  courteous."  They 
are  also  warned  not  to  choke  or  bum  themselves 
with  too  large  or  hot  a  piece,  and  eutreated  to 
wipe  their  mouth  well,  so  as  not  to  make  the  cup 
unpleasant  fur  the  person  who  shared  it  with  them. 
The  ladies  are  further  and  particularly  recom- 
mended not  to  utter  falsehoods  during  conversa- 
tion. When  knives  are  not  laid,  it  is  requeued 
that  guests  will  not  bring  "  knyfes  unscoured"  to 
the  table,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  see 
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that  the  knife  is  clean  which  each  man  carried  i 
a  sheath  at  his  girdle.    The  table  was  merely 
board  placed  upon  trestles,  and  the  seats  wei  isrd 
commonly  but  benches,  the  cleanliness  of  which 
is  recommended  you  should  make  sure  of  befoi 
sitting  down.    As  for  the  state  of  the  rush-strew, 
floor,  let  us  simply  remark,  without  going  into  de 
tails,  that  it  was  filthy. 

Among  the  less  obvious  rules  of  a  good  beha 
viour  are  these :  Do  not  leave  your  spoon  in  tH 
platter;  nor  eat  much  cheese,  nor  more  than  tw 
or  three  nuts ;  nor  play  with  your  knife  ;  nor  rol 
your  napkin  into  a  cord,  or  tie  it  in  knots.  Thi 
dinner  was  almost  always  accompanied  by  musi(  ^ 
and  afterward  any  wandering  jongleur  or  minstre 
was  excessively  welcome. 

The  going  to  bed  must  have  been  an  unpleasan| 
piece  of  business  with  our  mediaeval  ancestors 
Even  so  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  rea<i 
in  Holinshed's  Chronicles  this  unpromising  accoun 
of  bedroom  accommodation  : — "  Our  fathers  (yea 
and  we  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  oft  upoi 
straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats,  covered  onelie  witl 
a  sheet,  and  with  a  good  round  log  under  theij 
heads  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  it  were  so  that  ou, 
fathers,  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had,  withii 
seven  years  after  his  marriage,  purchased  a  mat 
teres  or  flocke  bed,  and  thereto  a  sacke  of  chaffil 
to  rest  his  heade  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  ai 
well  lodged  as  the  lorde  of  the  towne,  so  well  wen 
they  contented.  Pillowes,  said  they,  were  though 
meete  onelie  for  women.  As  for  servants,  if  the]  yts 
had  anie  sheet  to  cover  them,  it  was  well,  for  sei 
dom  had  they  anie  under  their  bodies  to  keepi, 
them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  througl 
the  canvas  of  the  pallet,  and  raised  their  hardened 
hides."  A  description  like  this  could  only  apply  t< 
the  lower  classes  in  society,  however,  who  had  ai 
yet  participated  but  little  in  the  march  of  social 
improvement.  Our  Norman  forefathers  of  gooc 
estate  had  a  quilt  of  feathers  with  sheets  of  silk  oi 
linen,  and  a  coverlet  of  badgers'  skins;  but  then 
were  generally  two  or  three  beds  in  the  same  room 
for  privacy  was  very  little  considered.  Curiouslj 
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enouo-h,   however,  while  no  care  whatever  wai 


taken  to  cover  the  body — night-gowns  beiug  quitt 
undreamed  of — the  head  was  carefully  wrappec 
about  at  night  with  a  handkerchief.  A  truckta 
bed  was  always  found  in  the  chamber  of  a  persoi|| 
of  consequence,  upou  which  his  attendant  slept  ai 
his  feet ;  and  this  was  pushed  under  the  lurgei 
bed  during  the  day. —  Chambers's  Journal. 
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licmuant  of  the  Samaritans.  ian 
Priest  Amran  took  me  one  day  (says  Misjm 
B,ogers)  to  the  Samaritan  quarter  of  Nablus.  Ii 
is  an  irregular  cluster  of  two-storied  houses  in  tbc  b, 
most  crowded  part  of  the  town.  We  passed 
through  white-washed  passages,  and  ascended 
crooked,  uncovered,  steep  stone  stairway,  leading 
into  an  open  court,  where  a  large  glossy-leaved 
lemon-tree  grew  close  to  an  arched  door,  through 
which  we  passed  after  "  putting  off"  our  shoes.  J 
found  that  I  was  in  the  synagogue.  It  is  a  simple 
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unadorned,  vaulted  building,  in  a  rather  dilapi 
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dated  state.  Amran  introduced  me  to  the  chie; 
priest,  his  aged  lather,  Selameh.  He  received  me 
very  courteously.  After  a  short  conversation  about  jj 
Jacob  esh  Shellabi,  (the  only  Samaritan  who  ever 
travelled  so  far  west  as  to  England,)  he  said,  "  I  an 
very  old  ;  but  I  shall  die  in  peace,  thanking  God 
that  he  has  let  me  live  to  see  my  people  under  the^, 
protection  of  the  English  Government." 

A  mat  was  spread  on  the  stone  floor,  and  there  ^ 
I  rested,  listening  to  the  slowly  and  earnestly  ut- 
tered words  of  the  aged  priest.    He  wore  a  loose 
blue  cloth  robe,  lined  with  crimson,  over  a  yellow  „y 
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d  red  striped  satin  kumbaz,  which  is  made  like 
Iressing-gown.    His  large  turban  and  his  long 
ard  were  white.    He  directed  my  attention  to 
5  vail  of  the  temple.    It  was  a  square  curtain  of 
lite  damask  linen,  ornamented  with  applique 
irk;  that  is,  pieces  of  red,  purple,  and  green 
en  were  sewn  on  to  it,  forming  a  beautiful  pat- 
n  of  conventional  ornament.    He  supposed  it 
,s  six  or  seven  hundred  years  old ;  but  I  imagine 
cannot  be  more  than  half  that  age.    After  I 
d  copied  the  design  of  the  vail,  Amran  carefully 
ew  it  aside  and  revealed  a  deep  recess  where  the 
Is  of  the  law  are  kept.    Then  his  father  rose 
d  with  trembling  hands  brought  out  the  cele- 
ated  copy  of  the  Torah,  or  Pentateuch,  which  is 
id  to  have  been  written  by  Abishiu,  the  son  of 
linehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  who  was  the  son  of 
iron.    It  is  kept  in  a  cylindrical  silver  gilt  case, 
lich  opens  on  two  sets  of  hinges ;  and  ou  its  red 
tin  cover  Hebrew  inscriptions  are  embroidered 
th  gold  thread.    When  Selameh  had  carefully 
;urued  this  precious  roll  to  its  place,  he  showed 
i  several  later  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  some  in 
e  Samaritan,  others  in  the  Arabic  character ;  a 
inted  collection  of  psalms  or  hymns;  several 
mmentaries  on  the  law,  of  different  periods ; 
history  of  the  community  from  the  Exodus  to 
e  time  of  Mohammed;  and  a  very  curious  manu- 
ript  called  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  begins 
th  an  account  of  the  journeyings  of  the  company 
spies  who  were  sent  into  the  promised  land  by 
oses,  and  concludes  with   fabulous  stories  of 
e  life  of  Alexander.    This  seems  to  be  rather  a 
vourite  book.    It  is  written  in  Arabic,  but  the 
oper  names  and  certain  other  words  are  in  the 
tmaritan  character.    It  is  said  to  be  of  Syriac, 
>t  of  Hebrew  origin. 

A  number  of  the  neighbours  came  into  the 
nagogue  to  see  me,  and  invited  me  to  their 
mses;  and  fair  little  children  crowded  round.  I 
ok  leave  of  the  aged  Selameh,  and  he  gave  me 

3  patriarchal  blessing  I  visited  several 

mses,  and  on  the  whole  was  favourably  impressed 
ith  the  appearance  of  the  Samaritan  community, 
he  men  were  generally  handsome,  tall,  healthy- 
oking  and  intelligent ;  but  very  few  of  them 
mid  read  or  write.  The  women  are  modest,  and 
e  children  very  pretty  and  thoughtful,  yet  full  of 
fe  and  activity.  I  am  told  that  the  Samaritans 
ve  to  a  great  age,  and  generally  escape  the  epi- 
smics  which  break  out  in  Nablus.  Perhaps  this 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  their  lives,  and  their 
irupulous  cleanliness.  They  observe  the  ceremo- 
lal  laws  of  Moses.  Three  times  a  year  they  go 
i  solemn  procession  to  the  summit  of  Geriziin, 
Jebel-el-Tor,)  repeating  portions  of  the  law  as 
ley  ascend  ;  and.  they  still  proudly  proclaim  to 
ilgrims  and  travellers,  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in 
lis  mountain." 

They  do  not  receive  any  part  of  the  bible  except 
»e  Pentateuch.  They  say  the  other  books  are 
>rgeries,  and  regard  2  Kings  xvii  as  a  cruel  cal- 
muy.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that 
jis  portion  of  the  bible  is  rejected  by  the  Samari- 
ius  simply  because  it  records  their  true  history, 
Dd  testifies  against  them. 

The  Samaritans  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
hildren  of  Manasaeh  and  Ephraim ;  and  their 
iriest  is  said  to  be  lineally  descended  from  a 
>ranch  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  by  whom  their  services 
»ave  been  conducted  throughout  all  generations. 
i.mran  explained  this  to  me,  and  then  said,  "Alas! 

have  no  son !  I  have  no  sou  to  whom  to  teach 
he  holy  language,  no  son  to  assist  me  in  the  ser- 
ices,  no  son  to  inherit  the  priesthood.  God  for- 
th! that  I  should  be  the  last  of  my  race,  and  leave 
ay  people  without  a  priest!" 


It  was  a  cause  of  bitter  sorrow  to  the  Samari- 
tans when,  some  time  ago,  the  last  male  represen- 
tative of  the  Aaronic  family  died  :  for  he  was  the 
last  of  their  hereditary  high  priests — the  last  to 
offer  sacrifices  for  them.  They  are  obliged  now  to 
limit  their  ministrations  to  such  rites  as  may  legally 
be  performed  by  Amran  and  his  father,  who  rep- 
resent the  tribe  of  Levi ;  of  whom  it  is  written 
that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  "  Present 
them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  minister 
unto  him.  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge,  and 
the  charge  of  the  whole  congregation  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  do  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle.  And  they  shall  keep  all  the  in- 
struments of  the  tabernacle."  (Num.  iii,  6-8.) 

Knowing  the  character  of  the  Samaritans,  their 
belief  in  the  true  descent  of  their  priests,  their  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Torah, 
and  their  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  ceremonial 
services,  I  can  well  imagine  their  desolation  when 
they  buried  the  last  of  the  anointed  sons  of  Aaron. 
With  that  house,  the  celebration  of  the  highest 
offices  of  their  religion  ceased.  No  sacrifices  can 
be  offered  now,  and  there  is  no  one  "  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  people." 

During  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  the  Sama- 
ritans live  in  tents  on  the  mountains  near  to  the 
ruins  of  their  ancient  temple.  "On  the  15th  day 
of  the  first  month," — the  whole  congregation,  men, 
women,  and  children,  (except  such  as  are  ceremo- 
nially unclean,)  being  assembled — the  priest  stands 
forth  on  a  mound  and  reads,  with  solemn  and  im- 
pressive voice  the  description  of  the  exodus. 

In  a  trench  ten  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  pre- 
viously prepared  by  labourers,  a  fire  is  kindled,  and 
two  caldrons  of  water  are  placed  over  it.  A  round 
pit  is  dug  in  the  form  of  a  well,  and  it  is  heated 
to  serve  as  an  oven.  Then  lambs  are  brought  in 
sufficiency  for  the  whole  community.  Seven  is  now 
the  usual  number.  At  sunset  seven  men,  in  white 
dresses,  take  each  a  lamb  before  him,  and  at  the 
utterance  of  a  particular  word  in  the  service  ap- 
pointed for  the  day,  all  seven  lambs  are  slain  at 
the  same  instant.  Every  member  of  the  congre- 
gation then  dips  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  the  dying 
victim  and  besmears  his  forehead  with  it. 

Boiling  water  from  the  caldrons  is  poured  over 
the  fleece,  which  causes  the  wool  to  leave  the  skin 
without  much  difficult.  It  is  plucked  off  with 
great  nicety.  The  bodies  of  the  lambs  are  exam- 
ined, lest  there  be  any  blemish.  The  right  shoulder 
and  the  hamstrings  are  cut  off  and  thrown  upon 
the  heap  of  offal  to  be  burned  with  the  wool. 

The  seven  bodies  are  then  spitted  and  forced  into 
the  hot  bake-oven.  A  trellis-work  is  then  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  oven,  which  is  covered  with 
grass  and  mud  to  keep  in  all  the  heat.  A  few 
hours  after  sunset  they  are  withdrawn  ;  and  the 
Samaritans,  each  "  with  his  loins  girt  and  a  staff 
in  his  hand,"  eat  hastily  and  greedily  of  the  food 
thus  prepared.  The  scraps  of  meat,  wool,  and  bone 
are  carefully  sought  for  and  burnt  on  the  heap,  that 
not  a  morsel  may  remain. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  also  kept  "  in  this 
mountain."  It  happens  in  the  early  part  of  the 
autumn,  when  tent  life  is  very  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing. The  people  " take  the  branches  of  goodly 
trees,"  such  as  the  evergreen  oak  and  the  arbutus, 
and  they  "  make  booths,"  roofing  them  with  inter- 
lacing willows,  pliant  palm  fronds,  and  boughs  of 
the  glossy-leaved  citron  and  lemon  trees,  with  the 
green  fruit  hanging  from  them  in  clusters.  For 
seven  days  the  people  dwell  there,  rejoicing  and 
giving  thanks  to  God. 

Sometimes  the  Samaritans,  to  their  great  distress, 
have  been  obliged  to  celebrate  their  lestivals  else- 
where and  in  secret,  owing  to  the  fanaticism  and 


'persecuting  spirit  of  the  Moslems  of  Nablus.  But 
priest  Amran  said:  "Now  that  the  English  word 
has  been  spoken  for  us  we  shall  no  longer  fear; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  civil  war,  the  Paschal 
lamb  will  this  year  be  slain  on  the  mountain  where 
our  fathers  worshipped.  The  time  is  near  at  hand, 
O  lady.  Tarry  with  us  until  the  Passover,  and 
we  will  make  a  pleasant  tent  for  you  on  the  moun- 
tain, that  you,  with  the  consul,  may  witness  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  and  eat  of  our  unleavened 
bread." 

The  women  were  simply  dressed,  in  trousers  and 
jackets  of  Manchester  prints,  and  coloured  muslin 
handkerchiefs  and  vails.  When  out  of  doors  they 
shrouded  themselves  in  large  white  cotton  sheets; 
and  though  the  former  were  faded  and  the  latter 
patched,  their  poorest  garments  looked  clean.  I 
saw  very  little  jewelry,  except  on  the  head  dresses 
of  the  most  recently  married  women.  They  nearly 
all,  however,  wore  glass  bracelets ;  and  some  of  the 
children  had  anklets  made  of  tinkling  silver  bells. 
The  girls  had  a  few  small  coins  sewn  to  the  edges 
of  their  red  tarbouches,  just  in  front. 

Curious  Mirror. — Among  the  curiosities  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  Paris  Exposition,  was  a  huge 
concave  mirror,  the  instrument  of  a  startling  spe- 
cies of  optical  magic.  On  standing  close  to  the 
mirror,  and  looking  into  it,  it  presents  nothing  but 
a  magnificently  monstrous  dissection  of  your  own 
phisiognomy.  On  retiring  a  little,  say  a  couple  of 
feet,  it  gives  your  own  face  and  figure  in  true  pro- 
portion, but  reversed,  the  head  downward.  Most 
of  the  spectators,  ignorant  of  anything  else,  observe 
these  two  effects  and  pass  on.  But  retire  still 
further,  standing  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  mirror,  and  behold,  you  see  yourself,  not 
a  reflection — it  does  not  strike  you  as  a  reflection 
— but  your  veritable  self  standing  in  the  middle 
part  between  you  and  the  mirror.  The  effect  is 
almost  appalling  from  the  idea  it  suggests  of  some- 
thing supernatural ;  so  startling,  in  fact,  that  men 
of  the  strongest  nerves  will  shrink  involuntarily  at 
the  first  view.  If  you  raise  your  cane  to  thrust  at 
your  other  self,  you  will  see  it  pass  clear  through 
the  body  and  appear  on  the  other  side,  the  figure 
thrusting  at  you  the  same  instant.  The  artist  who 
first  succeeded  in  fashioning  a  mirror  of  this  des- 
cription brought  it  to  one  of  the  French  kings — 
if  we  recollect  aright  it  was  Louis  X.V. — placed 
his  majesty  on  the  right  spot,  and  bade  him  draw 
his  sword  and  thrust  at  the  figure  he  saw.  The 
king  did  so;  but  seeing  the  point  of  a  sword  di- 
rected to  his  own  breast  he  threw  down  his  weapon 
and  ran  away.  The  practical  joke  cost  the  inven- 
tor the  king's  patronage  and  favour  ;  his  majesty 
being  afterward  so  ashamed  of  his  own  cowardice 
that  he  could  never  again  look  at  the  mirror  or  its 
owner. — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  War — Enrolment  in  the  Militia. 
No  well  informed  and  dispassionate  observer  of 
public  affairs  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  can 
reasonably  doubt  that  the  present  wasting  and 
cruel  war  has  been  brought  upon  our  beloved 
country  by  most  wicked  and  outrageous  means. 
Unprincipled,  ambitious  politicians  have  regard- 
ed mainly  their  own  selfish  and  party  policy, 
until  those  at  the  South,  foreseeing  that  the 
slave  power  which  had  long  ruled  the  nation,  and 
ministered  to  their  aggrandisement,  was  likely  to 
lose  its  ascendency ;  in  the  midst  of  unexampled 
prosperity  throughout  the  land,  suddenly  made  a 
wanton  and  inexcusable  attack  ou  the  Union,  strove 
to  breakup  the  organization  of  the  government;  law- 
lessly seized  its  property,  and  recklessly  commenced 
hostilities  against  it. 
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The  annals  of  history  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  the  record  of  a  war,  the  pretences  for  which 
are  more  hollow  and  groundless,  or  more  thoroughly 
at  variance  with  the  religioD,  morality  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age.  All  the  excuses  adduced  in  ex- 
tenuation of  it,  are  too  flimsy  to  be  long  urged ;  and 
the  immediate  agents  of  the  dreadful  evils  which 
now  afflict  our  oDce  happy  country,  have  avowed 
the  real  causes  of  their  treasonable  and  murderous 
proceedings,  to  be  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  the  abominable  system  of  human  slavery. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
placed  in  a  most  painful  and  trying  position,  and 
has  strong  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  its  citizens, 
and  their  sincere  prayers  that  it  may  please  the 
Most  High  to  rebuke  and  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  of 
discord  and  rebellion,  and  incline  the  hearts  of  all 
peaceably  to  submit  to  the  salutary  restraints  of 
law  and  order. 

Though  the  long  established  and  well  known 
testimony  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  to  the 
peaceable  nature  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  prohibits 
us  from  joining  in  warlike  measures,  or  in  any  wise 
abetting  them,  yet  we  believe  there  is  no  religious 
body  which  has  been  more  loyal  in  its  feeling  to- 
ward the  government,  or  more  deeply  regretted  the 
difficulties  which  have  beset  it,  and  earnestly 
craved  for  it  the  guidance  and  protecting  care  of  the 
sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  from  whom  alone 
we  can  hope  for  deliverance  or  safety. 

While  no  human  power,  nor  any  emergency, 
however  extreme,  can  release  us  from  the  obliga- 
tion steadfastly  to  adhere  to  our  conscientious 
scruples  against  all  war  and  fighting,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  so  in  a  meek,  quiet  and  peace- 
able spirit;  and  so  to  demean  ourselves  that  it  may 
be  apparent  to  all,  that  we  love  our  country  and 
its  excellent  form  of  government,  deeply  deplore 
the  trials  which  have  overtaken  it;  and,  grateful 
for  the  protection  and  other  benefits  we  enjoy  un- 
der it,  are  willing  and  ready  liberally  to  aid  it  in 
any  way  we  can  which  does  not  conflict  with  our 
well  known  religious  principles.  To  violate  these 
would  add  nothing  to  its  real  strength,  while  it 
would  deprive  the  mind  of  that  calm  and  peaceful 
reliance  ou  Divine  protection,  which  is  the  greatest 
safeguard  and  support  in  every  hour  of  danger. 

To  use  the  language  of  a  recent  document  put 
forth  by  the  society  :  "  He  is  the  best  citizen  and 
the  truest  patriot  whose  life  is  regulated  by  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  conformed  to  his  pure  and  holy 
example ;  and  we  can  never  advance  the  real  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  by  disregarding  these." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  draft  of  men  is  ordered  to  fill  up  any  de- 
ficiency there  may  be  in  the  300,000  volunteers 
called  for  in  the  army ;  and  for  300,000  more  to 
fill  its  wasted  ranks.  Citizens,  between  twenty -one 
and  forty-five  years  of  age,  are  now  being  enrolled 
in  the  military  lists  out  of  which  these  drafts  are 
to  be  made.  A  number  of  Friends  have  been  so 
enrolled,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  selected  in  the 
drawing,  unless  they  promptly  claim  exemption. 

The  second  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  declares 
that  "  those  who  conscientiously  scruple  to  bear 
arms,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  shall  pay 
an  equivalent  for  personal  service." 

Friends  are  not  likely  to  be  drafted,  consistently 
with  this  article  ;  but,  holding  liberty  of  conscience 
to  be  a  great  natural  and  indefeasible  right,  which 
no  government  can  take  from  them,  or  abridge, 
they  equally  object  to  paying  a  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent for  bciug  permitted  to  enjoy  that  right,  as  it 
would  be  a  direct  acknowledgment  that  govern- 
ment had  power  over  conscience,  and  might  sell 
the  enjoyment  of  it  at  a  price  fixed  by  itself. 


In  claiming  exemption  from  enrolment  in  the 
militia,  or  from  any  draft,  if  this  portion  of  the 
Constitution  is  pleaded,  it  will  seem  more  clear  and 
candid  to  state  explicitly  the  scruple  either  to  bear 
arms  or  to  pay  an  equivalent,  so  that  the  ground 
may  be  clear,  and  future  complication  avoided. 

The  law  of  our  State  provides  that  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  after  notice  of  enrolment  in 
the  militia,  the  party  claiming  exemption  from  mi- 
litary service,  shall  leave  with  the  assessor  an 
affidavit  stating  the  ground  of  such  claim.  Pro- 
bably, in  the  case  of  Friends  generally,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  state  on  this  wise,  viz :  "  The  un- 
dersigned having  received  notice  of  his  enrolment 
in  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  and  being  a  mem 
ber  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  con 
scientiously  scrupulous  against  bearing  arms,  claims 
exemption,  on  these  grounds,  from  performing  mi- 
litary duty." 

This  declaration  must  be  signed,  and  affirmed  to, 
before  a  magistrate,  and  handed  to  the  assessor 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  notice  of  enrol- 
ment. 

It  is  a  period  of  much  trial  to  Friends,  and 
what  may  yet  be  before  us,  none  know.  Should 
the  war  be  permitted  to  continue,  we  of  the  North 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  escape  a  share  of  the 
calamities  which  always  attend  this  mighty  evil ; 
and  shall  doubtless  find  need  of  all  the  strength 
and  help  we  can  derive  from  united  feeling  and 
harmonious  action,  for  the  mutual  aid  and  encour- 
agement one  of  another. 

The  state  of  warfare  will  be  likely  to  bear  with 
especial  force  upon  those  of  whom  the  law  requires 
military  service,  and  the  younger  class  will  pecu- 
liarly need  the  tender  sympathy,  christian  counsel 
and  aid  of  their  more  experienced  brethren.  We 
trust  they  will  not  fail  to  receive  them.  We  would 
encourage  such  to  seek  the  advice  of  their  friends, 
freely  to  unfold  their  difficulties,  and  cherish  a  dis- 
position to  value  and  to  follow  the  mature  and 
christian  counsel  given  them. 

In  a  time  like  the  present,  important  duties  de- 
volve upon  elder  Friends,  as  respects  their  younger 
brethren,  who  have  not  grown  up  to  much  stabi- 
lity and  experience  in  the  Truth,  and  yet  have  a 
sincere  love  for  it,  and  who  desire  to  walk  in  it. 
The  good  in  these  is  to  be  nourished  and  cherish- 
ed ;  their  crude  or  erroneous  views  corrected  in 
love,  and  their  minds  informed  and  instructed. 
Patience  and  forbearance  are  virtues  especially 
valuable  in  treating  such ;  and  tenderness  and 
kind  consideration  often  leave  an  impression  which 
exerts  a  salutary  influence  through  life,  draws 
them  nearer  to  the  society,  and,  sometimes,  wins 
them  over  to  a  religious  life.  It  is  very  desirable 
the  younger  members  should  see  that  their  elder 
friends  have  an  affectionate  christian  interest  in 
their  preservation  and  welfare;  thatthey  sympathize 
with  them  iu  their  difficulties,  are  willing  to  give 
up  their  minds  to  listen  to,  and  ponder  them  ;  and, 
as  far  as  they  may  be  able,  to  help  them  over 
them,  in  a  loving  and  tender  spirit. 

And  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  younger 
should  strive  to  keep  near  in  feeling  to  their 
older  brethren ;  not  merely  to  seek  but  to  follow 
their  counsel,  and  endeavour  to  evince  by  their 
profiting,  that  they  appreciate  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing under  the  care  and  partaking  of  the  sympathy 
and  christian  regard  of  those  of  riper  experience, 
more  mature  judgment,  and  greater  stability  in 
the  Truth  than  themselves.  Thus  we  believe  the 
different  ranks  in  our  religious  Society  would  be 
bound  more  closely  together,  in  united  concern  for 
each  other,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  body,  and  for 
the  faithful  maintenance  of  all  its  religious  principles 
and  testimonies  ;  t lie  spiritual  welfare  of  the  mem- 


bers would  be  promoted,  vital  religion  increased 
and  our  light  would  shine  more  conspicuously,  t< 
the  glory  and  praise  of  our  Father  who  is  in  hea 


ven. 


Selected. 

A  PRAYER. 
Lord  !  let  my  heart  still  turn  to  Thee, 

In  all  my  hours  of  waking  thought; 
Nor  let  this  heart  e'er  wish  to  flee, 

Or  think,  or  feel,  where  Thou  art  not ! 

In  every  hour  of  pain  or  woe, 

When  nought  on  earth  this  heart  can  cheer, 
When  sighs  will  burst,  and  tears  will  flow, — 

Lord,  hush  the  sigh,  and  dry  the  tear. 

In  every  dream  of  earthly  bliss, 
Do  Thou,  dear  Jesus,  present  be ; 

Nor  let  a  thought  of  happiness 

On  earth  intrude,  apart  from  Thee! 

To  my  last  lingering  thought  at  night, 
Do  thou,  Lord  Jesus,  still  be  near; 

And  e'er  the  dawn  of  opening  light, 
In  still  small  accents  wake  mine  ear. 

Whene'er  I  read  Thy  sacred  word, 
Bright  on  the  page  in  glory  shine ; 

And  let  me  say,  "  This  precious  Lord 
In  all  his  full  salvation's  mine." 

And  when  before  the  throne  I  kneel, 

Hear  from  that  throne  of  grace  my  prayer ; 

And  let  each  hope  of  heaven  I  feel, 

Burn  with  the  thought  to  meet  Thee  there. 

Thus  teach  me,  Lord,  to  Look  to  Thee, 
In  every  hour  of  waking  thought, 

Nor  let  me  ever  wish  to  be, 

Or  think,  or  feel,  where  Thou  art  not ! 


Selected. 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOUR? 
Thy  neighbour?  it  is  he  whom  thou 

Hast  power  to  aid  and  bless  ; 
Whose  aching  heart  or  burning  brow 

Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

Thy  neighbour?  'tis  the  fainting  poor, 
Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim, 

Whom  hunger  sends  from  door  to  door  : 
Go  thou  and  comfort  him. 

Thy  neighbour?  'tis  the  heart  bereft 

Of  every  earthly  gem, 
AVidows  and  orphans,  helpless  left; 

Go  thou  and  shelter  them. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Anecdotes  of  the  White  Bear. 
The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a 
naval  officer,  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  search  for  \* 
the  late  Sir  J.  Franklin,  and  will  serve  to  throw  ihi 
some  light  upon  the  powers  of  the  white  or  Polar 
bear,  {ursus  maritimus.)     Accustomed   to  sce|d; 
those  creatures  caged  and  cramped  in  the  Zo 
ological  Gardens,  with  only  a  small  pond  to  swimiec 
in,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  swiftness  with, 
which  they  move  either  on  land  or  in  the  water 
The  great  breadth,  length,  and  flatness  of  their  s 
paws  afford  a  large  surface  whereby  to  apply  their 
immense  muscular  power  in  progression,  and  is  ad 
mirably  adapted  to  the  yielding  surface  of  the 
snow,  or  to  the  safe  passage  over  newly  formed 
ice  :  were  it  not  for  this  provision,  the  unwicldly  kal 
weight  of  their  bodies  would  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  pursuing  their  prey. 

From  the  deck  of  one  of  the  Arctic  ships,  a 
white  bear  was  seen  cautiously  approaching  from 
the  southward  over  the  uneven  surface  of  land  ice, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  and  raising  his  black 
tipped  muzzle  to  sniff  the  air.  The  bear's  sense  of 
smelling  is  highly  developed,  the  bones  and  mem- 
branes upon  which  the  nerve  of  smell  is  spread 
being  unsually  large  in  proportion  to  his  other 
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gans  of  sense,  and  hence  we  find  him  trusting 
ore  to  it  than  to  sight.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
jculiar  attitude  they  assume  when  doubtful  of 
yjects  before  them.  The  head  is  thrown  back, 
le  nostrils  dilated,  the  breath  forcibly  drawn  in, 
ad  the  body  swayed  from  side  to  side. 
One  of  the  officers  snatched  up  his  rifle  and 
arted  alone  to  shoot  the  animal.  In  order  to 
void,  being  seen,  he  made  a  circuit  to  obtain  the 
lelter  of  some  elevated  portions  of  ice,  and  by  so 
oing  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ships 
sfore  he  came  within  rifle-shot.  Many  officers 
ad  by  this  time  come  upon  deck,  and  two  of  them, 
eing  their  comrade  single-handed,  hastened  to 
iin  him.  Before  they  were  many  yards  on  their 
ay,  he  fired.  The  white  bear  turned  and  dashed 
wards  him  at  full  gallop.  There  was  no  time  to 
jload,  and  nothing  left  but  to  run  for  his  life, 
way  he  went  over  the  floe-ice  at  a  terrific  pace, 
le  bear  after  him,  greatly  infuriated  from  the 
ight  wound  he  had  received  in  the  skin  of  the 
ick.  The  sight  from  the  ships  was  one  of  great 
□xiety,  although  the  officer  was  one  of  the  best 
inners  in  the  vessel.  The  bear  gained  rapidly 
pon  hirn.  His  two  messmates,  who  had  gone 
>rth  to  make  a  diversion,  also  ran  as  fast  as  they 
mid,  with  the  hope  of  coming  within  rifle-shot 
fore  the  victim  should  be  overpowered.  The 
ispense  of  the  next  few  minutes  was  intense,  and 
iclamations  of  "  Run,  run  for  your  life,"  and 

God  help  poor  P  ,"  were  heard  from  many 

ps.    "  Not  the  shadow  of  a  hope,  unless  C  

in  pick  the  animal  off  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
ith  his  rifle,"  said  an  old  quarter-master.  Every 
ye  is  steadily  fixed  upon  the  chase,  till  at  last 

le  bear  is  within  a  few  yards  of  P  .    Now  he 

close,  his  ponderous  paw  is  raised  in  the  air, 

rack   went  C  's  rifle,  and  the  brute  was 

rrested  in  his  course  for  a  moment,  and  the  lower 
iw  of  the  animal,  or  rather  the  front  part  of  it, 
seen  hanging  down.  The  ball  had  taken  effect, 
nd  at  all  events  would  prevent  the  use  of  his 
ieth  ;  still,  a  blow  from  the  fore  paw  would  prove 
ufficient  to  destroy  life  if  aimed  at  the  head,  and 
bis  is  the  point  they  attack  in  the  seals,  drawing 
he  head  backward  and  breaking  the  neck.  The 
r  now  turned  in  his  agony,  and,  seeing  his 
ther  antagonist,  rushed  towards  him.  A  deep 
reath  was  drawn  by  all  the  spectators,  the  relief 
Fas  so  great  when  the  animal  turned  away  from 
is  breathless  enemy.  His  new  assailant  was 
rmed  with  a  double-barrelled  fowling  piece 
aaded  with  ball.  The  distance  grows  less  be- 
Ween  them,  and  no  report  as  yet  reaches  the  ear. 
Maout  twenty-five  yards,  and  still  no  report.  Can 
gun  have  missed  fire  ?  no :  he  is  now  coolly 
[ropping  upon  one  knee,  and  taking  deliberate 
im.  Ah!  there  is  the  flash  and  now  the  report! 
he  creature  is  down  and  has  rolled  over.  Look, 
ie  is  up  again,  but  only  raised  upon  his  fore  legs. 
/Jow  the  officer  is  going  close  to  him  ;  ah  !  there 
another  report,  and  the  bear  lies  full  leDgth 
tpon  the  floe-ice,  incapable  of  further  mischief, 
knd  now  the  three  hunters  meet  over  the  body  of 
heir  victim.    "Ah  man?"  said  P  ,  "  I  felt)  have 


their  small  tent.  Suddenly  a  shock  was  given  to 
their  flimsy  house,  and  presently  down  it  came 
upon  them  with  a  great  crash.  In  a  moment  they 
scrambled  from  beneath  the  coverings,  and  beheld 
a  large  white  bear,  quietly  poking  his  nose  amongst 
the  articles  upon  the  sledge.  Not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost ;  an  old  bombardier  of  marine  artillery 
dived  beneath  the  fallen  tent  and  brought  out  a 
loaded  gun,  and  placing  it  close  to  the  bear's  head, 
stretched  him  lifeless  upon  the  ice.  The  party  was 
much  astonished  at  the  animal's  standing  inoffen- 
sively to  be  shot  at.  On  examination  he  was 
found  to  be  totally  blind,  from  cataract  in  both 
eyes,  and  must  for  some  time  past  have  procured 
a  living  by  scent  alone. 

A  sailor  who  belonged  to  the  crew  of  a  ship 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  once  undertook  to 
attack  a  large  Polar  bear  which  he  saw  on  the  ice 
at  a  distance.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  compan- 
ions tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  design. 
He  laid  hold  of  a  whale-lance,  and  approached  the 
bear;  the  bear  was,  however,  as  brave  as  the  sailor, 
and  stood  waiting  for  the  attack.  The  sailor,  see- 
ing him  so  bold  and  powerful  an  animal,  grew 
fainthearted,  and,  after  standing  for  some  time 
motionless,  took  to  his  heels.  The  bear  pursued  him, 
with  monstrous  strides,  when  the  sailor  dropped 
the  whale-lance,  his  cap,  and  then  his  gloves,  one 
after  another,  to  prevent  the  bear  from  following 
him.  Bruin  examined  the  lance,  tore  the  cap  in 
pieces,  and  tossed  the  gloves  over  and  over;  but, 
not  being  satisfied  with  his  spoil,  he  still  pursued 
the  sailor,  whom  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  rest  of  the  crew,  seeing 
the  danger  of  their  companion,  sallied  forth  to  res- 
cue him.  The  affrighted  sailor  ran  towards  his 
comrades,  who  opened  to  him  a  passage,  and  then 
prepared  to  attack  the  bear.  The  bear,  was  how- 
ever, as  prudent  as  he  had  proved  himself  to  be 
brave  ;  for,  after  surveying  the  force  of  his  enemies, 
he  effected  an  honourable  retreat.  The  valiant 
sailor,  who  had  fled  before  his  courageous  enemy, 
never  stopped  for  a  moment  in  his  flight  until  he 
had  reached  the  boat,  preferring  to  be  laughed  at 
for  a  coward,  rather  than  remain  to  encounter  a 
bear.  Let  the  young  remember  that  fool-hardi 
ness  is  not  real  courage. 

The  Polar  bear  of  average  length,  when  full 
grown,  appears  to  vary  from  six  feet  to  seven 
there  are,  however,  instances  on  record  of  a  much 
greater  magnitude ;  for  example,  the  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum,  brought  home  by  Sir  J.  Ross 
from  one  of  his  northern  expeditions,  measured 
seven  feet  eight  inches,  and  its  weight,  after  loosing 
it  is  calculated  thirty  pounds  of  blood,  was  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds ;  and  another  in- 
dividual is  described  by  Captain  Lyon  as  measur- 
ing eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half,  its  weight 
being  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  first  and  most  striking  character  of  the 
Polar  bear,  which  distinguishes  it  to  the  eye  o,f  the 
non-scientific  observer,  is  its  colour,  which  is  of  a 
uniform  white,  with  a  tinge  of  straw-colour  more 
or  less  prevailing.  In  its  figure,  though  the  limbs 
the  massive  thickness  peculiar  to  its  race, 


The  fur  is  long  and  woolly,  except  about  the  head 
and  neck,  but  of  fine  texture  and  considerable 
value. 

On  the  inhospitable  shores  where  the  polar  bear 
resides,  there  are  no  forests  to  shelter  him  in 
their  recesses ;  he  makes  the  margin  of  the  sea  or 
the  craggy  icebergs  his  home,  and  digs  his  lair  in 
the  snows  of  ages.  His  habitat  may  be  considered 
as  bounded  by  the  arctic  circle,  below  which  he 
does  not  willingly  pass;  the  northern  and  western 
winds,  however  often  drift  numbers  on  floating 
islands  of  ice  to  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  the 
shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  On  the  northern  coast  of 
America  also,  down  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  present 
species  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 


ny  heart  knock  against  my  ribs  as  if  it  would 
!>eat  a  hole  there ;  for  I  began  to  think  it  was  all 
fiver  with  me,  when  I  could  hear  the  bear's  snort, 
lose  at  my  heels.    But  for  that  shot  of  yours, 

3  f  I  should  be  in  a  poor  case  by  this  time." 

?rom  that  period,  an  order  was  given  that  no  one 
ihould  leave  the  ships  unarmed  or  alone. 

The  Polar  bear  is  capable  of  getting  a  living 
;ven  when  blind,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
Drove.  A  travelling  party  had  encamped  for  rest. 
The  men  were  all  of  them  stowed  away  in  their 
Dlanket  bags,  beneath  the  wolf-skin  coverlet  in 


there  may  be  easily  traced  a  striking  distinction, 
referable,  no  doubt,  to  its  almost  aquatic  mode  of 
life.  The  contour  of  the  body  is  elongated  ;  the 
head  flattened,  with  a  straight  profile;  the  muzzle 
broad,  but  the  mouth  peculiarly  small.  The  neck, 
which  forms  a  most  remarkable  feature,  is  con- 
tinued twice  as  long  and  as  thick,  if  not  thicker 
than  the  head,  which  is  thus  thrown  out  far  from 
the  shoulders,  so  as  to  give  it  a  poking  air.  The 
paws  are  of  huge  dimensions,  and  covered  on  the 
under  side  with  coarse  hair,  whence  it  derives  se- 
curity in  walking  over  the  smooth  and  slippery  ice. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  selections  in  No.  47  of  "The  Friend," 
made  by  S.  C,  from  the  correspondence  of  J. 
Kendall,  together  with  his  remarks  thereon,  were 
peculiarly  interesting  and  grateful.  They  show 
how  similar  the  principles  and  religious  exercise  of 
all  true  Friends  have  been  in  the  different  periods 
of  the  society ;  and  we  believe  they  will  continue 
to  be  so,  as  long  as  there  remains  such  enlightened 
and  faithful  members,  living  in  the  Truth.  "We 
may  suppose  that  there  is  no  Yearly  Meeting  des- 
titute of  such  concerned  ones,  and  if  so,  they  must 
mourn  over  the  alienation  which  has  separated 
Friends  in  heart  so  greatly  from  one  another,  and 
obstructs  the  intercourse,  which,  from  the  rise  of 
the  society,  was  maintained  among  all  its  branches. 
When  the  question  was  put  to  the  prophet :  "  What 
dost  thou  here,  Elijah?"  he  replied.  "  They  have 
forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thy  altars  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword  ;"  and  such  was 
his  opinion  of  the  universal  degeneracy,  that  he 
thought  he  only  was  left,  and  that  they  sought  his 
life  also.  But  what  was  the  answer  of  the  Lord 
to  him  1  "  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel, 
all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and 
every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him."  If  such 
a  man  as  this  prophet,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  was  mistaken  in  the  number  of  true  believers 
then  preserved,  is  it  not  possible  that  many  zealous 
ones  now,  may  be  wrong  in  their  estimate  both  of 
the  uprightness,  and  the  number  of  the  faithful 
preserved  among  us  in  this  day  of  degeneracy  and 
departure  from  our  primitive  faith. 

After  pertinently  speaking  of  the  importance  of 
certain  testimonies,  J.  Kendall  says,  "that  as  that 
which  first  formed  us  to  be  a  people  was  love,  so  it 
will  be  the  support  of  the  society  when  all  other 
supports  fail  and  come  to  an  end."  A  profession 
of  our  doctrines  and  testimonies  however  sound, 
without  that  divine  love  to  God  and  for  one  another, 
must  then  fail  to  uphold  the  society,  and  prove  not 
to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  to  preserve  us  a  living 
body  which  we  were  designed  to  be. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  by  which  many 
have  been  beguiled  and  turned  away  from  the 
Truth,  as  held  by  humble  and  sincere  Friends  from 
the  first ;  but  had  those  who  got  wrong  in  principle, 
through  unwatchfulness  and  the  deceitful  workings 
of  Satan,  maintained  a  proper  regard  for  their 
brethren,  would  they  not  have  had  their  ears  opened 
to  listen  to  their  remonstrances  against  error, — and 
would  not  all  those  who  had  escaped  unsound  doc- 
trine, as  they  encouraged  a  similar  feeling,  have 
had  their  hearts  softened  by  the  love  of  Christ,  so 
as  to  feel  tenderly  for  those  who  had  missed  their 
way,  praying  for  their  restoration,  and  avoiding  an 
uncharitable  spirit  towards  them.  Experience  of 
late  years  has  proved,  that  the  unity  of  a  religious 
society  is  much  more  easily  broken,  than  recovered 
after  it  has  been  lost.  A  violation  of  its  principles 
and  its  discipline,  whether  by  meetings  or  individu- 
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als,  will  always  tend  to  weaken  the  bond  of  true 
unity,  and  to  divide  and  scatter.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  tamper  with  sound  doctrines,  the  es- 
tablished discipline  of  the  society,  or  with  the 
rights  of  members.  These  cannot  be  infringed  or 
disregarded  with  impunity,  but  the  consequences 
will  sooner  or  later  come  back  upon  the  authors  of 
such  violation,  and  will  produce  distress  and  suf- 
fering. 

xV  practical  return  to  the  ancient,  christian  faith 
of  the  society,  with  minds  imbued  with  love  to 
God,  and  to  one  another,  would  reunite  the  mem- 
bers in  the  bond  of  true  peace.  So  long  as  those 
incontrovertible  doctrines  are  rejected  or  the  re- 
quirements of  the  discipline  disregarded,  Friends 
will  remain  at  variance  and  in  danger  of  breaking 
up  into  fragments,  a  state  which  cannot  glorify  the 
Head  of  the  church,  nor  promote  the  blessed  cause 
which  He  first  formed  us  to  sustain  in  the  world. 

An  ancient  epistle,  written  to  Friends  in  York, 
by  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  speaks  decidedly 
of  the  building  up  and  preservation  of  Friends  in 
the  adorable  Head  and  foundation,  and  the  circu- 
lation and  efficacy  of  the  precious  love  and  fellow- 
ship which  bound  them  together  in  the  unity  of  the 
spirit.  We  profess  to  be  the  same  people,  contend- 
ing for  the  same  doctrines  and  testimonies ;  let  us 
examine  whether  the  same  love  and  fellowship  sub- 
sist in  our  hearts  and  lead  us  to  desire  and  pray 
for  one  another's  welfare. 

He  says,  "  And  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  some 
hurt  done  in  that  place,  by  some  that  were  gone 
out  of  the  unity  of  Friends,  it  was  upon  me  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  that  meeting  to  exhort  them  to  keep 
in  pure  heavenly  love,"  which  brings  into  and  keeps 
in  the  true  unity.    Which  was  thus: 

"  Dear  friends  and  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, — 
Whom  the  Lord  by  his  eternal  arm  and  power  hath 
preserved  to  this  day,  all  walk  in  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  God  that  is  over  all,  in  love  and  unity ; 
for  love  overcomes,  builds  up,  and  unites  all  the 
members  of  Christ  to  him  the  Head.  Love  keeps 
out  all  strife,  and  is  of  God.  Love,  or  charity, 
never  fails,  but  keeps  the  mind  above  all  outward 
things,  and  strife  about  outward  things.  It  over- 
comes evil,  and  casts  out  all  false  fears.  It  is  of 
God,  and  unites  all  the  hearts  of  his  people  to- 
gether in  the  heavenly  joy,  concord,  and  unity. 

"The  God  of  Love  preserve  youall,and  establish 
you  in  Christ  Jesus,  your  life  and  salvation,  in 
whom  ye  have  all  peace  with  God.  So  walk  in 
him,  that  ye  may  be  ordered  in  his  peaceable, 
heavenly  wisdom,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
comfort  one  of  another.  Amen." 

"  G.  F." 

If  we  are  christians  indeed,  we  must  labour 
earnestly  to  fulfil  all  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel 
dispensation.  Our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  "A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one  another  :  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another." 

"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

Dieting. — Some  persons  eat  themselves  to  death, 
others  are  dieted  to  death.  When  a  man  is  sick 
he  is  weak,  and  concludes  that,  as  when  he  was 
well  he  ate  heartily  and  was  strong,  if  he  now  eats 
heartily  he  will  become  strong  again  ;  well-meaning 
but  ignorant  fricuds  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
their  solicitations  to  cat  become  one  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  of  a  sensible  invalid.  Nature  purposely 
takes  away  the  appetite  under  such  circumstances, 
and  makes  the  very  sight  of  food  nauseating.  A 
sick  man  is  feeble;  this  feebleness  extends,  to  every 
muscle  of  the  body,  and  a  stomach  being  made  up 
of  a  number  of  muscles,  has  its  share  of  debility. 


It  requires  several  hours  of  labour  for  the  stomach 
to  "  work  up"  an  ordinary  meal ;  and  to  give  it  that 
amount  of  work  to  do  when  it  is  already  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  is  like  giving  a  man  worn  out 
by  a  hard  day's  work,  a  task  which  shall  keep  him 
labouring  half  the  night.  Mothers  are  often  much 
afraid  that  their  daughters  will  hurt  themselves  by 
a  little  work,  if  they  complain  of  not  feeling  very 
well;  and  yet  if  such  daughters  were  to  sit  down 
to  dinner  and  shovel  in  enough  provender  for  an 
elephant  or  a  plowman,  it  would  be  considered  a 
good  omen  and  the  harbinger  of  convalescence. 
A  reverse  procedure  would  restore  multitudes  of 
ailing  persons  to  permanent  good  health;  namely, 
to  eat  very  little  for  a  few  days  ;  eat  nothing  but 
coarse  bread  and  ripe  fruits,  and  work  about  the 
house  industriously  ;  or  what  is  better,  exercise  in 
the  open  air  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day  on 
horseback,  in  the  garden,  or  walking  through  the 
woodlands  or  over  the  hills,  for  hours  at  a  time. 
Objectless  walks  and  lazy  lolling  in  carriages  are 
very  little  better  than  nothing. 

The  effect  of  interested,  absorbing  exercise,  is  to 
work  out  of  the  system  the  diseased  and  surplus 
matter  which  poisons  it ;  this  relieves  the  stomach 
of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it,  and  allows  it  time 
to  gain  strength,  so  as  more  perfectly  to  convert  the 
food  eaten  irto  well-made,  pure,  and  life-giving 
blood.  A  weakly  but  faithful  servant,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  get  through  with  a  specified  amount  of  work, 
may  perform  it  all,  but  none  of  it  is  thoroughly 
done ;  whereas,  if  a  moderate  task  had  been  as- 
signed, all  of  it  would  have  been  well  done ;  so  a 
weak  stomach,  indicated  by  a  poor  appetite,  may 
be  able  to  convert  a  small  amount  of  food  into 
pure,  invigorating  blood ;  but  if  too  much  is  eaten, 
the  attempt  to  "  get  through  it  all"  is  made,  blood 
is  manufactured,  but  it  is  an  imperfect  blood,  it  is 
vitiated,  and  mixing  with  that  already  in  the  sys- 
tem, at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  the  whole  mass  is 
corrupted,  and  M  I  am  ailing  all  over"  is  the  ex- 
pressive description.  In  another  set  of  cases  there 
is  a  morbid  appetite ;  the  unhappy  dyspeptic  is 
always  hungry ;  and  finding  that  he  feels  best 
while  eating,  and  for  a  brief  space  afterward,  he 
is  always  eating  and  always  dying.  To  hear  him 
talk,  you  would  imagine  he  could  not  possibly  live 
long,  and  yet  he  does  live  and  grows  old  in  his 
miseries.  Such  may  reasonably  expect  a  cure  : — 
1st.  By  eating  very  moderately  at  three  specified 
times  each  day,  and  not  an  atom  at  any  other; 
then  in  less  than  a  fortnight  sometimes  these  dis- 
tressing cravings  will  cease.  2d.  Spend  a  large 
portion  of  daylight  in  agreeable  out-door  activities. 
Halls  Journal, 


For  "The  Friend." 

Support  of  the  Discipline. 

I  noticed  with  satisfaction,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Friend,  some  remarks  on  the  institution  of  the  excel- 
lent system  of  church  government  and  organization, 
which,  under  Divine  guidance,  has  been  established 
in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  No  one  who 
reads,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the  history  of 
its  origin  and  gradual  progress,  can  reasonably 
doubt  that  it  owes  its  rise  and  development  to  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  its 
faithful  maintenance  has  eminently  contributed  to 
the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  society ;  while 
the  neglect  of  it,  or  the  attempt  to  pervert  it,  or  to 
set  it  aside  in  order  to  promote  private  ends  or  party 
purposes,  though  under  very  high  professions,  has 
always  been  clearly  shown  to  spring  from  a  defect, 
secret  or  open,  in  christian  faith  and  practice,  and 
has  produced  confusion  and  schism. 

Several  instances  of  this  kind  arc  on  record,  as 


solemn  warnings  to  succeeding  generations,  fron 
the  days  of  Wilkinson  and  Story,  Perot  and  Keith 
down  to  the  Free  Quakers,  and  more  recently,  anc 
within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  in  the  courst 
pursued  by  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks.  Indivr 
duals,  finding  the  provisions  of  the  discipline  to  in- 
terfere with,  or  directly  to  thwart  the  carrying  oul 
of  their  own  cherished  opinions,  and  determined  tc 
attain  their  ends  ;  either  openly  attacked  the  oppos- 
ing rules,  and  endeavoured  to  break  them  down  and 
have  them  done  away,  or  claimed  the  right  to  act 
independently  of  them,  and  adverse  to  them,  under 
pretence  of  spiritual  guidance  immediately  vouch- 
safed to  lliem.  Others,  while  professing  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  discipline,  assumed  to  put  a  construc- 
tion upon  its  language  so  entirely  contrary  to  its 
obvious  meaning,  and  to  common  sense,  as  wholly 
to  nullify  it ;  and  in  nearly  if  not  all  these  cases 
the  alleged  object  or  motive  was,  the  carrying  out 
of  principles,  or  the  attainment  of  some  good,  which, 
it  was  said,  justified  the  alteration  or  evasion. 

If  we  trace  the  results  growing  out  of  such  courses 
we  shall  find  they  have  always  been  bad.  An  al- 
teration made  to  accommodate  one  notion,  pre 
pared  the  way  for  other  changes, — arrogating  di- 
vine authority  for  disregarding  one  injunction,  led 
to  a  light  esteem  of  the  whole ;  while  the  perver 
sion  of  obvious  meaning  and  common  sense  by  pro> 
fessed  advocates  of  the  discipline,  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  tended  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  entire 
government  of  the  church. 

And  where  are  now  the  malecontents  ?  Driven 
into  separation  by  their  determination  to  have  their 
own  way,  and  to  rule  or  rend,  they  and  their  de- 
luded adherents  withered  and  dwindled  away, 
until  they  are  no  longer  known  save  by  the  sad  re- 
cord of  their  schisms;  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Hicksites,  whose  principles  and  condition  present 
no  inducement  to  follow  them  in  their  aberrations 
from  the  discipline  of  Friends. 

John  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  establishment  ol 
the  order  among  Friends,  says  : — "  Divine  wisdom 
was  wonderfully  with  those  worthies  first  sent  and 
engaged  in  this  blessed  work  ;  directing  their  steps 
with  true  judgment,  as  well  as  opening  the  minds 
of  a  numerous  people  of  various  growths,  to  receive 
the  manner  and  form  of  government  and  order, 
which  those  of  the  clearest  sight  discovered  in  the 
true  Light,  to  be  best  adapted  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  preservation  of  his  church  and  peo- 
ple. Yet  there  were  some  opposers,  as  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  even  of  their  own  body  or  society ; 
men  of  perverse  spirits,  who  troubled  the  church 
for  a  time  with  litigious  jangling,  and  corrupt  dis 
putations.  But  the  Lord,  who  knows  how  to  put  ^ 
a  stop  to  the  rage  and  cunning  devices  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  church,  brought  a  blast  upon  thcm,i 
which  has  exposed  the  names  of  the  leaders  to< 
ages  and  generations  to  come.  Thus  the  faithful- 
were  enabled  to  carry  on  the  great  work,  designed 
for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  God's  people, 
in  defiance  of  all  those  who  were  permitted  to  rise 
up  against  them  and  their  godly  undertaking." 

The  introduction  to  the  discipline  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  sets  forth  its  objects  in  these  words, 
viz. :  ''  for  the  exercise  of  a  tender  care  over  each 
other  ;  that  all  may  be  preserved  in  unity  of  faith 
and  practice,  answerable  to  the  description  which 
the  ever  blessed  Shepherd  gave  of  his  flock;  'By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.'  "  Again  it  says: 
"  If  any  member  be  fouud  in  a  conduct  subversive 
of  its  order,  or  repugnant  to  the  religious  principles 
and  testimonies  which  we  believe  we  are  entrusted 
with  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth,  it  becomes  our  indispensable  duty  to 
treat  with  such,  in  meekness  and  brotherly  com- 
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assioD,  without  unnecessary  delay  or  improper  ex- 
osure ;  according  to  the  direction  of  our  Lord  to 
is  church,  viz.:  'If  thy  brother  shall  trespass 
gainst  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault,  between  thee 

■  nd  him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
ained  thy  brother.  But,  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
len  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the 

?  louth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may 
p  established.  And,  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 
lem,  tell  it  unto  the  church.    But,  if  he  neglect  to 

()  ear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen 
lan  and  a  publican.'  "    Matt,  xxiii.  15, 16, 17. 

■  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  the  care 
xercised  is  to  be  loving  and  tender, — that  if  any 
fiernber  be  noticed  in  conduct  subversive  of  the 
irder  of  the  Society,  he  is  to  be  treated  with  in 
leekness  and  brotherly  compassion  without  need- 

^  tss  exposure,  and  that  he  is  to  be  first  privately 
I  Hd  of  his  fault,  then  in  presence  of  two  or  three 
,  fliers,  and  then  by  the  church,  before  he  is  rejected ; 
1  nd  surely,  if  this  christian,  brotherly  course  is  to 

e  pursued  to  a  single  individual,  it  is  no  less  ne- 
j  pssary  where  several  or  many  are  alleged  to  have 

eparted  from  established  order  or  principle. 
?  No  offender,  real  or  imagined,  is  to  be  hastily 
\  hidden,  or  upbraided,  or  vaunted  over,  nor  his  fail- 

iigs  unnecessarily  exposed  ;  but  in  lowliness  and 
r  pnder  compassion,  sought  and  admonished  for  his 

I  gpp,  according  to  the  command  of  the  apostle  : 
■Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 

II  hich  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit 
f  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 

1  empted."     Friends  have  a  beautiful  conventional 
"xpression  that  aptly  conveys  the  true  spirit  in 
I  rhich  all  church  labour  is  to  be  performed, — it  is, 
The  restoring  love  of  the  gospel" — not  to  crush 
'r  overwhelm,  or  to  cut  off — but  to  reclaim  and 
i!  lather  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  to  be 
purished,  and  cherished,  and  instructed  there. 
J   Where  the  heart  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
pve  of  Christ,  it  is  more  severe  and  earnest  in  judg. 
pg  itself  than  others  ;  and  being  kept  humble  and 
!  ender,  with  the  eye  single  to  its  Divine  Master,  a 
iresent  sense  of  its  own  frailty  and  constant  need 
!jf  Divine  forgiveness,  while  it  is  firm  to  the  truth, 
3  (reserves  it  from  all  censoriousness,  and  har.-h  and 
'iasty  condemnation  of  others.    The  influence  ol 
',uch  a  spirit  and  example,  in  those  who  attempt  to 
!leal  with  others,  has  generally  a  most  salutary 
iffect ;  opening  the  mind  of  the  delinquent  to  re- 
seive  the  counsel  imparted,  convincing  him  that  a 
lesire  for  his  real  welfare  is  the  actuating  motive, 
md  precluding  the  suspicion  of  self-exaltation  or 
^arty  spirit. 

An  increase  of  this  heavenly  love  throughout  the 
borders  of  our  widely  extended  Society  is  most  de- 
irable,  seeing  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law, 
md  the  holy  cement  which  binds  together  both  the 
mlitant  church  on  earth,  and  the  glorious  church 
triumphant  in  heaven.  Whatever  other  religious 
tttainments  we  may  reach;  though  we  have  the 
rift  of  tongues  or  of  prophecy,  understand  all  mys- 
eries  and  doctrines, and  zealously  contend  for  them; 
ihough  we  have  faith  which  would  remove  mountains, 
md  a  benevolence  which  would  bestow  all  our  goods 
,o  feed  the  poor,  yet  without  this  love,  the  scriptures 
)f  truth  assure  us,  they  will  profit  us  nothing;  will 
wove  our  profession  to  be  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
iinkling  cymbal.  But  "  Love  never  failetb,"  "  for 
now  abideth  faith,  hope  aud  charity,"  or  love,  (as 
;he  same  Greek  word  is  usually  rendered,)  "  but  the 
jreatest  of  these  is  love." 

In  making  a  serious  examination  how  far  our 
spirit  and  conduct  are  seasoned  by  this  primary 
jbristiau  grace,  we  may  all  be  helped  in  coming  to 
i  right  decision,  by  carefully  pondering  the  de- 
jcription  given  of  its  characteristics,  by  the  inspired 


apostle,  viz.  :  "  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind 
— charity  envieth  not — charity  vaunteth  not  itself 
— is  not  puffed  up — doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly— seeketh  not  her  own — is  not  easily  pro- 
voked— thinketh  no  evil — rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  :  beareth  all  things,  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things." 
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The  calamities  of  war  are  pressing  more  and 
more  heavily  upon  the  nation.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  fallen  victims  to  its  baleful  presence,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  darkens  the  dwellings  of  high 
and  low  throughout  the  land.  Suffering  and  sor- 
row, the  inseparable  companions  of  this  unchristian 
game,  are  making  sad  impress  upon  the  recently 
joyous  face  of  our  country,  while  its  resources  of 
men  and  means  are  being  lavishly  poured  forth  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  deadly  conflict.  The 
sword  seems  insatiate  of  blood.  The  papers  teem 
with  accounts  of  battles  furiously  contested,  where 
brother  meets  brother  in  hostile  array,  and  the 
earth  is  soaked  with  the  life  stream,  shed  by  each 
others  hands.  The  hospitals  erected  at  numerous 
points,  are  crowded  with  the  wounded  and  maimed, 
who  perish  speedily,  or  drag  out  a  wretched  ex- 
istence, crippled  for  life  ;  while  disease,  contracted 
in  noisome  camps  or  on  protracted  marches,  sweeps 
off  thousands  to  untimely  graves.  Truly  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  for  sin  are  resting  heavily 
upon  our  beloved  country,  and  cry  aloud  to  the 
people  to  humble  themselves  under  his  mighty 
hand,  repent  sincerely  of  their  transgressions,  and 
turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  man  is  slow  to  learn,  but 
which  individual  and  national  experience  must 
sooner  or  later  confirm,  that  sin  and  suffering  are 
more  or  less  closely  united,  and  however  hidden  or 
lengthened  out  may  be  the  mysterious  links  which 
fasten  them  together,  they  are  indissoluble.  While 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  the  nation 
forgot  this  truth.  It  looked  upon  its  vast  territory,  its 
various  material  riches,  its  unexampled  resources,  its 
ingenious,  industrious  and  enterprising  population, 
and  in  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  its  heart  virtu- 
ally exclaimed,  as  the  haughty  king  of  old,  "Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  which  /  have  built  by  the 
might  of  my  power."  The  goal  of  supreme  na- 
tional greatness  seemed  within  easy  attainment; 
and  the  different  parties  which  struggled  for  su- 
premacy, disregarding  the  restraints  of  religion, 
hesitated  at  no  means  which  appeared  calculated 
to  advance  their  selfish  interest.  Little  heed  has 
been  given  to  the  warning  voice  which  was  again 
and  again  raised  to  stop  the  downward  career,  and 
bring  the  people  to  reflect  that  national  sins  must 
sooner  or  later  call  down  national  punishment. 
But  a  blow  has  come  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
and  the  nation  is  staggering  underits  dreadful  force. 
Our  pride  and  boasting  are  being  sharply  rebuked, 
and  we  are  beinj/  taught  in  the  school  of  affliction, 
the  vanity  of  trusting  to  human  might  and  wisdom, 
and  the  folly  of  glorying  in  our  wealth. 

All  classes  have  need  to  inspect  their  standing,  and 
inquire  honestly  whether  something  is  not  called  for 
at  their  hands  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Friends  have  perhaps  had 
as  little  to  do  in  briugiug  about  the  terrible  convul- 
sion in  which  church  and  state  are  rent  in  twain, 
as  any  body  of  citizens;  but  yet,  we  believe,  the 
afflictions  of  the  times  seriously  admonish  them  to 
strive  for  a  more  general  recurrence  to  a  practical 
exhibit  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  Gospel  which 


they  profess.  Would  that  they  would  universally 
be  willing  to  search  out  the  causes  of  the  divisions 
and  disunity  which  exist  throughout  the  society, 
and  in  that  spirit  which  seeks  the  good  of  all,  la- 
bour to  have  those  causes  removed. 

We  may  be  sure,  that  were  we  living  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  we  profess,  none  of  these  dis- 
agreements and  separations  would  exist.  There 
would  be  no  disposition  to  try  new  paths,  no  at- 
tempt to  modify  our  faith  in  order  that  the  cross 
may  be  shunned,  none  to  disregard  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  society,  that  we  might  escape  from 
suffering  or  from  control.  True  Quakerism,  chas- 
tening the  spirit,  and  governing  the  actions  of  those 
who  profess  it,  would  remove  all  this,  and  bring  the 
society  back  to  that  noble  and  dignified  standing 
which  it  occupied  when  personal  suffering  and  trial 
tested  the  sincerity  of  those  who  acknowledged  it 
before  the  world. 

Nothing  more  is  wanting  then,  than  for  each  one 
of  us  to  carry  into  practice  those  principles  which 
we  profess  to  be  binding  upon  us,  and  for  which  we 
may  have  been  strenuously  contending.  We  may 
be  sure  there  can  be  no  growth  in  the  Truth  where 
the  heart  harbours  ill-will  and  uncharitableness? 
where  we  are  more  anxious  to  convict  of  and  con- 
demn for  error,  than  to  strive  for  that  spiritual 
mindedness  in  which  we  may  hope  to  restore  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  that  which  has  gone  astray. 
Every  one  who  has  any  right  sense  of  his  own 
heart,  must  be  sensible  how  much,  and  how  often 
he  requires  forgiveness;  if  we  would  experience 
this  essential  mercy  extended  to  us,  we  must  seek 
to  have  the  heart  clothed  with  the  Spirit  of  Him 
who  dispenses  it,  when  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
others.  Not  that  we  are  to  approve  or  connive  at 
error,  but  constantly  to  consider  ourselves,  lest  we 
also  be  tempted. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  Friends  as  a  body,  could 
more  effectually  promote  their  own  well-being,  or 
give  more  potent-aid  to  our  beloved  country  in  this, 
her  hour  of  sore  trial,  than  by  thus  striving  to 
come  back  to  be  the  humble,  self-denying  people  it 
was  aud  is  the  design  of  the  Almighty  they  should 
be  ;  showing  to  surrounding  professors,  the  meek- 
ness, the  gentleness  and  the  purity  of  those  who 
are  true  disciples  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  the  Prince  of 
Peace ;  and  being  qualified  unitedly  to  supplicate 
the  Great  Disposer  of  events  to  spare  the  nation, 
cause  the  sword  to  be  put  up  in  its  sheath,  and 
more  effectually  to  visit  the  people  with  the  Day 
Spring  from  on  high. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  7th  inst.  It  is 
rumored  that  several  of  the  European  sovereigns  will 
soon  meet  at  Cologne. 

Garibaldi's  irrepressible  call  to  arms  has  been  met 
by  a  counter-proclamation  from  the  King  of  Italy,  threat- 
ening the  rigor  of  the  law  against  all  who  disobey.  Hi< 
adds  that  he  himself  will  move  in  the  matter  of  Rome  at 
the  proper  time.  The  Steele  and  Opinione  Nalionale, 
while  blaming  the  course  of  Garibaldi,  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  promptly  solving  the  Roman  question,  by 
delivering  Rome  up  to  Italy.  It  is  stated  that  Garibaldi 
has  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  followers  with  him, 
who  are  but  poorly  armed. 

A  rumor  is  current  at  Madrid,  that  Prince  Murat  is 
intended  to  be  made  King  of  Mexico. 

R.  Rostrian  &  Uo.,  of  Manchester,  have  stopped.  Their 
liabilities  amount  to  £400,000. 

A  desperate  battle  has  been  fought  between  the  Turks 
and  Montenegrins,  both  parties  claiming  a  victory. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal,  denies  the  rumors  that 
Russia  had  joined  France  in  a  proposition  to  England  for 
a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  London  Times  argues  editorially  against  inter- 
ference, as  calculated  to  prolong  the  contest  indefinitely. 
The  Queen  in  her  speech  proroguing  Parliament,  says : 
"  The  civil  war,  which  for  some  time  has  been  raging  in 
America,  has,  unfortunately,  continued  in  unabated  in- 
tensity, and  the  evils  with  which  it  has  been  attended, 
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have  not  been  confined  to  the  American  continent ;  but 
her  majesty,  having  from  the  outset  determined  to  take 
no  part  in  the  contest,  has  Seen  no  reason  to  depart  from 
the  neutrality  which  she  has  steadily  adhered  to."  A 
Loudon  paper  condemns  the  continued  aid  given  the 
rebels,  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
It  declares  that  Liverpool  is  a  kind  of  Confederate  dock, 
wherein  the  rebels  not  only  put  up  their  vessels,  and 
obtain  cargoes  of  arms,  but  even  supply  their  navy  with 
vessels. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  advanced  \d.  a  -frf. 
BreadstufFs  had  slightiy  declined.  Two  days  later. — It  is 
stated  that  Slidell  has  had  an  interview  with  the  French 
Emperor,  upon  whom  he  urged  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  an  independant  power  by  the 
government  of  France.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  cogency  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favor 
of  such  a  course,  but  said  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  the 
recognition  of  the  South,  had  been  the  objections  of 
England.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Sheffield,  again  advocated  non-interference  in  American 
affairs. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — The  army  of  General 
M'Clellan,  which  has  so  long  occupied  positions  near 
Richmond  is,  it  is  stated,  about  to  be  removed  to  another 
field  of  operations.  It  has  recently  suffered  greatly  from 
sickness,  the  number  of  persons  on  the  sick  list  through- 
out the  entire  army,  amounting,  at  one  time,  to  as  much 
as  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  All  the  men  not  ca- 
pable for  immediate  service,  have  been  sent  down  the 
river  in  transports,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  some  pro- 
per places  to  recruit  their  health.  It  is  understood  that 
the  great  body  of  the  army  are  retreating  to  Yorktown, 
while  a  portion  are  leaving  the  river  in  vessels.  M'Clel- 
lan's  army  will,  it  is  supposed,  either  be  united  to  Pope's 
command  or  co-operate  with  it.  A  despatch  of  the  17th 
says,  that  the  last  of  the  United  States  troops  had  crossed 
the  Chickahominy,  and  the  advance  was  at  Williams- 
burg. The  movement  had  thus  far  been  made  success- 
fully, but  an  attack  upon  the  rear  guard  on  its  march 
was  thought  not  improbable.  The  supplies  and  pro- 
perty of  all  kinds  were  brought  off  safely.  Gen.  Pope 
in  his  report  of  the  battle  near  Culpepper,  states  the  loss 
of  the  United  States  army,  to  be  about  1500,  in  killed 
wounded  and  missing.  He  supposes  the  loss  of  the 
rebels  to  have  been  much  greater.  The  Richmond  pa- 
pers, on  the  other  hand,  claim  a  victory  for  the  Confe- 
derate arms.  A  newspaper  correspondent,  writing  from 
Gen.  Banks'  corps  says,  that  the  returns  of  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  from  the  different  United  States  regiments 
engaged  in  the  battle,  will  show  an  aggregate  of  twenty- 
two  hundred  men.  Jackson's  army  has  been  reinforced, 
and  amounts  to  from  60,000  to  70,000  men.  After  the 
battle  he  retreated  across  the  Rapidan,  and  occupied  a 
position  near  Gordonsville  with  a  large  part  of  his 
forces.    (•  uide's  army  reached  Culpepper  on  the 

16tl  i  d  a  general  advance  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville,  was  iu  progress.  The 
Richmond  Dispatch  says,  that  the  officers  taken  priso- 
ners by  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  9th  instant,  had  been  put 
in  prison,  and  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  separately  con- 
fined, to  be  tried,  and  finally  punished  as  felons, 
should  the  "  recent  offensive  and  uncivilized  orders  of 
Gen.  Pope  remain  unrepealed."  These  prisoners  were 
twenty-seven  in  number,  including  Gen.  Prince.  The 
number  of  privates  taken  prisoners  by  the  rebels  was 
about  330. 

Kentucky. — Governor  Magoffin's  message  to  the  State 
legislature,  condemns  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  Mor- 
gan, nnd  says,  the  Southern  Rights  men  of  Kentucky 
disaprove  of  it.  He  reviews  the  present  position  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
the  Crittenden  resolutions  as  a  standing  proposition  of 
peace  and  settlement.  Magoffin  has  resigned  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  James  F.  Robin- 
son, Speaker  of  the  Senate.  Information  has  been  re- 
ceived, that  Morgan  with  a  large  cavalry  force  was  about 
entering  Kentucky  a  second  time,  and  active  measures 
were  being  taken  to  oppose  his  progress.  On  the  18th 
inst.,  it  was  reported  that  three  thousand  rebel  cavalry 
were  at  Richmond,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Lexington. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  advance  guard  of  a  larger 
body. 

Tennessee. — On  the  9th  inst.,  an  engagement  took  place 
at  Tazewell,  near  Cumberland  Gap,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  250  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Federal  loss  was  eight  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 

Missouri. — A  large  band  of  guerillas  in  Chaillon 
county,  was  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  United 
States  troops  on  the  14th  inst.,  many  ol  the  guerillas 
were  killed  and  others  wounded. 

The  South  West. — A  letter  from  Memphis  to  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  represents  the  condition  of  affaire  in  the 


South  West  as  very  critical.  The  Confederate  army  has 
been  swelled  by  the  conscription  to  formidable  dimen- 
sions, and  is  rapidly  organizing  into  a  well  equipped 
force.  The  number  of  rebel  troops  in  Mississippi  alone, 
is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  120,000  men. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans  dates  to  the  10th  inst.  have 
been  received.  On  the  5th  inst.,  Baton  Rouge  was  at- 
tacked by  John  C.  Breckenridge,  with  an  army  of 
5,000  men.  It  was  defended  by  Gen.  Williams  and 
2,500  men.  At  first  the  Federal  troops  lost  ground, 
but  afterwards  rallied  and  repulsed  the  rebels  with 
severe  loss.  Gen.  Williams  was  killed,  and  285  of 
his  command  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  rebels 
was  very  heavy,  amounting  it  is  said  to  about  1000 
men,  including  three  generals  and  many  officers  of 
lower  rank.  The  celebrated  rebel  steamer  Arkansas, 
was  destroyed  the  day  after  the  battle  With  a  view  of 
obtaining  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  of  New 
Orleans,  Gen.  Butler  has  issued  an  order  levying  assess- 
ments upon  those  merchants  who  assisted  the  New  Orleans 
Committee  of  Safety  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  An  assessment  is  also  laid  upon  the 
cotton  brokers  for  the  same  purpose,  the  entire  levy 
amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

South  Carolina. — Late  advices  from  Port  Royal  state 
that  the  negro  brigade  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  had 
been  disbanded. 

Rebel  Prisoners. — Among  those  at  Indianapolis  who 
were  about  being  sent  south,  are  2200  Tennesseeans, 
who  refuse  to  be  exchanged,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  disposal  of  Governor 
Johnson  of  Tennessee. 

Illinois  Cotton. — The  attempt  at  cultivating  cotton 
this  season  in  southern  Illinois  has  been  quite  success- 
ful. The  crop  is  estimated  at  25,000  bales.  It  would 
have  been  much  larger  if  seed  could  have  been  procured 
at  the  planting  season. 

Capture  of  a  British  Steamer. — The  steamer  Columbia, 
which  sailed  from  Nassau,  with  a  large  and  valuable 
cargo  of  munitions  of  war  for  the  rebels,  was  captured 
whilst  attempting  to  run  the  blockade;  she  was  loaded 
with  Armstrong  guns,  Enfield  rifles,  powder,  shot, 
shell,  &c. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  685. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  542.  Of  sun- 
stroke, 16;  typhoid  fever,  38  ;  debility,  37. 

Arkansas. — A  severe  battle  is  reported  near  Claren- 
don, Arkansas,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  reb- 
els, and  the  capture  of  seven  hundred  prisoners. 

North  Carolina. — The  Newbern,  (N.  C.)  Progress,  in 
speaking  of  the  election  which  was  held  in  that  State 
on  the  7th,  says,  "  the  final  result  of  the  election  has 
been  received,  indicating  the  defeat  of  Johnson,  the  se- 
cession candidate  for  Governor,  by  the  unparalleled 
majority  of  40,000  The  Union  Opposition  party  have 
elected  nearly  every  member  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  by  still  greater  majorities.  Every  candi- 
date who  advocated  a  continuation  of  the  war  and  a 
separation  from  the  Union,  has  been  defeated  in  every 
instance." 

The  Markets,  §c. — Tu  New  York  on  the  18th  inst.,  the 
premium  for  gold  was  15  per  cent.  The  supply  of  capi- 
tal continued  large,  the  rate  of  interest  on  call  was  3  a 
4  per  cent,  and  for  prime  paper  4  a  5  per  cent.  The 
specie  in  the  New  York  banks  had  increased  to  $35 
301,788.  The  imports  of  the  previous  week  amounted 
to  $1,957,397,  and  the  exports  of  merchandize  to  $3,- 
697,657.  The  exports  of  specie  are  falling  off,  the 
amount  for  the  week  being  only  $700,431.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  quotations  in  the  Philadelphia  market  on 
the  18th.  The  receipt  of  wheat  moderate,  with  an 
active  demand  for  good  dry  lots.  Fair  Pennsylvania 
and  western  red,  a  $1.25  a  $131;  southern,  $1.33  a 
$1.35  ;  white,  $1.40  a  $1.52  ;  rye,  81  cts.  a  82  cts. ;  yel- 
low com,  63  cts.  a  64  cts,;  old  Pennsylvania  oats, 
52  cts.  a  54  cts.  ;  new  Delaware,  39  cts.  a  40  cts. ;  clover 
seed,  $5.00  a  $5.50.  The  cattle  market  was  very  dull, 
and  prices  lower.  Rates  ranged  from  6  to  8 J  per  cent, 
according  to  quality,  the  bulk  of  the  sales  being  between 
7  and  8  per  cent. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  F.  Owen,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  36 ;  from  E. 
Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  O.,  for  R.  Penrose  and  J.  Dcweese, 
$2  each,  vol.  35,  for  Wm.  Harmer,  $2,  vol.  34. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
These  seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near  the  first  of  Ninth 
month  next,  the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry 
Street  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh 
Street  between  Cherry  and  Race  Streets. 


The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys 
School,  embraces,  besides  the  prdinary  branches,  a  se- 
lection of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which, 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  oi 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches, — Algebra,  Geo> 
metry,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  As- 
tronomy, Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical 
Geography,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric 
and  Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigono- 
metry, Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  Languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do  so 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  be 
made  on  the  opening  of  the  Schools,  to  Joseph  W. 
Aldrich,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  School,  and  to  Margaret 
Lightfoot,  the  Principal  of  the  Girls'  School. 

With  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  believed  that  these 
schools  offer  unusual  advantages  to  Friends  for  the  libe- 
ral education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
cost. 

Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  Primary  Schools 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  where  provision 
is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instruction  of  child- 
ren too  young  to  enter  the  Principal  schools. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  CARTER,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  School,  in  Ninth  month; 
1858,  the  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Friends'  children,  and  others 
who  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  School.  The 
situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  adjoining  and  com- 
municating with  Friends'  Meeting-House  premises,  on 
Germantown  avenue.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education;  also 
the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

Terms  for  Tuition. — From  $8  to  $20  per  Session  of 
five  months,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  branches  taught, — French  and  Latin,  $8  each  per 
Term. — Application  may  be  made  to  Alfred  Cope;  Ezra 
Comfort ;  John  S.  Haines  ;  Lloyd  Mifflin  ;  Samuel  Morris ; 
George  Jones ;  Elliston  P.  Morris, — or  to  Amy  and 
Sarah  H.  Albertson,  at  the  School. 
Eighth  month,  1861. 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accom- 
modated with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premises. 
Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  Scholars  to  a  valuable 
Library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-TIIIRD  WARD,  PHI  LAD  ELI*  II I  A.) 

Phy  .ician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.  Worthino- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk! 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  724  Market  Street,  PhilaS 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.  Applications  may  be  made 
to     Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 

Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets. 


BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Copies  of  the  above  are  now  for  sale  at  the  Book 
Store,  No.  384  Arch  Street.    Price  50  cts. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1862,  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  W.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1861,  John 

Haworth,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  And  on 
the  29th  of  the  Sixth  month  last,  his  sister,  Susanna 
Haworth,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  ber  age,  both 
members  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Some  Account  of  John  Spalding. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

I  was  at  times  so  sorely  pressed,  so  burdened  in 
pirit,  that  I  seemed  as  though  my  strength  was 
Token,  and  was  ready  to  cry  out,  "  The  children 
.re  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to 
ring  forth;"  but  still  my  desires  were  to  the 
jord,  who  had  hitherto  supported  me,  that  I 
bight  still  experience  him  a  God  near  at  hand, 
Ind  not  afar  off ;  for  I  felt  how  unable  I  was  to 
hove  a  step  without  his  divine  assistance.    So  low 
!  kas  I  reduced,  that  though  I  received  several  re- 
siling letters,  which  were  clearly  against  the  Truth, 
had  not  power  to  answer  them  ;  being  taught  to 
eave  the  cause  to  the  Almighty,  and  not  be  anxious 
o  justify  myself  before  men,  but  which  may  be  an 
ncouragement  to  any  who  may  experience  similar 
rials,  I  felt  a  secret  upholding,  a  consoling  assur- 
ance that  the  Lord  would  plead  his  own  cause,  and 
n  his  own  time  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory; 
and  I  desired  that  his  hand  might  not  spare,  nei- 
her  his  eye  pity,  till  his  work  was  accomplished  to 
his  own  glory,  however  it  might  be  with  me.  Thus 
[  continued  some  time,  till  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
revive  me;  when  though  I  had  little  business  in 
omparison  to  what  I  had  heretofore,  yet  I  was 
abundantly  satisfied  with  an  enlivening  sense  of 
the  Lord's  presence;  which  infinitely  surpassed  all 
worldly  goods,  so  that  in  measure  I  knew  the  truth 
of  our  dear  Lord's  promise,  that  whoever  may  be 
enabled  to  leave  anything  for  his  name's  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundred  fold  even  in  this  life,  either  in 
kind  or  in  kindness ;   and  sure  the  comfortable 
teense  of  the  approbation  of  the  Most  High,  is  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  any  thing  this  world 
can  afford.    Oh  !  that  the  people,  particularly  the 
Lord's  professing  people,  may  be  encouraged  to  be 
willing  to  part  with  every  thing,  however  near  and 
dear  to  flesh  and  blood,  that  stands  in  the  way, 
which  obstructs  that  divine  communion  with  him 
we  are  taught  to  expect;  for  true  it  is,  except  a 
man  forsake  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  Christ's 
disciple ;  and  he  is  not  a  hard  master,  doth  not  re- 
quire any  thing  to  be  parted  with,  but  what  would 
really  be  injurious  to  our  spiritual  welfare  ;  though 
to  man's  carnal  apprehen.-ion  it  may  seem  in  some 
cases  in  a  different  light.    Man  naturally  loves 
ease.    The  Cross  of  Christ  is  not  pleasant  to  flesh 
and  blood :  but,  my  friends,  if  ever  we  know  the 
truth  of  what  Paul  declares,  that  "  they  who  are 


Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lusts;"  and  the  more  readily  we  submit  to  the 
yoke,  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  the  sooner  expe- 
rience that  subdued,  which  dislikes  the  cross:  then 
we  shall  know  what  our  Lord  said,  that  his  yoke 
is  easy  and  his  burden  light. 

A  fear  had  arisen  in  my  mind,  lest  I  should  be 
beholding  the  mote  in  my  brother's  eye  and  not  at- 
tending sufficiently  to  that  power  which  could  alone 
remove  the  beam  out  of  my  own  ;  and  though  my 
spirit  was  frequently  grieved  on  hearing  vain  con- 
versation, and  often  seemed  to  feel  a  desire  to  re- 
prove, yet  I  was  afraid  to  cast  a  stone,  feeling  my- 
self not  without  sin,  and  I  had  to  remember  and 
to  desire  to  practise  what  is  recorded ;  to  study  to 
be  quiet  and  mind  my  own  business ;  and  I  think 
I  can  truly  say,  that  in  stillness  and  retiredness  I 
experienced  a  degree  of  peace,  and  I  trust  a  growth 
in  grace :  and  I  must  acknowledge  with  humble 
thankfulness,  the  condescending  kindness  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  in  favouring  me  with  much  op- 
portunity of  retirement;  having  comparatively  but 
little  wordly  business,  for  I  sorrowfully  found  in 
those  lawful  engagements,  a  very  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  in  that  straight  line  of  duty,  which  I  be 
lieved  was  marked  out  for  me.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  words  would  occasionally  drop,  which, 
afterwards,  on  reflection,  brought  distress  on  my 
mind,  and  I  desired  to  be  thankful  that  I  was  en- 
abled not  to  desire  much  of  this  world's  goods,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  and  to  be  content  with  food  and 
raiment.  It  was  a  concern  to  me  to  observe  among 
Friends,  on  a  young  man's  beginning  business  for 
himself  a  conformity  in  some  things  with  the  world, 
I  thought  to  gain  their  favour  and  custom ;  it  ap- 
peared to  me  paying  very  dear  for  their  assistance; 
and  I  believed  I  could  prefer  working  hard  as  a 
servant,  to  the  most  profitable  situation  on  such 
terms;  and  fervent  desires  would  frequently  arise 
in  my  mind,  that  all  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
Christ,  particularly  Friends,  who  profess  more  than 
most,  would  be  concerned  to  practise  our  blessed 
Lord's  advice,  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness ;  yea,  and  seek  nothing 
else  till  they  had  found  it ;  then  I  believed  by  at- 
tending to  that,  they  would  be  divinely  directed  in 
temporal  concerns ;  and  preferring  it  above  all 
things,  would  be  preserved  from  the  too  prevailing 
snare  of  flattering  the  world  for  their  support.  I 
have  thought  that  people  are  often  led  to  such 
practices,  by  engaging  in  concerns  which  bring  ex- 
traordinary expense  upon  them  ;  which  requiring 
more  of  the  things  of  this  world,  a  greater  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  bearing  a  faithful  testimony 
against  what  they  may  be  convinced  is  evil.  These 
considerations,  through  divine  assistance,  induced 
me  to  be  careful  in  confining  my  expenses  in  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  I  believed  consistent  with  my 
situation  ;  and  though  for  many  years  I  had  strong 
inclinations  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state,  I  now 
experienced  a  check  to  every  desire  of  the  kind  : 
believing  it  was  my  duty  to  keep  myself  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  cumbers  of  this  world,  and  as 
a  faithful  soldier  to  be  ready  for  whatever  my 
great  Lord  and  Master  should  require  of  me. 
Ncar> the  close  of  the  year  1793,  I  wrote  to  the 


Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  society  ;  which  Friends  in  due  season 
expressed  their  unity  and  compliance  with :  and 
here  I  would  observe,  that  from  my  first  acquain- 
tance with  Friends,  I  could  not  but  approve  their 
caution,  in  not  hastily  admitting  any  into  member- 
ship ;  differing  from  most  societies,  who,  I  have 
perceived,  evince  a  kind  of  exulting  eagerness  in 
adding  to  their  numbers.  And  I  can  say  that  I 
did  not  feel  an  anxiety  to  be  received  into  mem- 
bership ;  but  rather  to  know  that  power  which  first 
gathered  Friends  into  a  society ;  to  experience  an 
union  of  spirit  with  the  faithful,  than  any  name  or 
outward  relationship  :  and  though  a  little  before 
I  wrote  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  I  had  some  ap- 
prehension of  being  drawn  for  the  militia,  which 
would  have  probably  exposed  me  to  some  severe 
trial,  not  being  of  the  society ;  yet  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  bearing  my  testimony  against  wars 
and  fightings,  I  was  mercifully  enabled  to  be  still, 
and  leave  the  event,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  hitherto  supported  me,  and  not  ap- 
ply for  admission  any  sooner  on  that  account. 

The  first  Meeting  for  Discipline  I  sat  in,  I  felt  a 
powerful  concern  to  speak  on  a  particular  subject, 
but  considering  my  state  of  childhood  in  th3  so- 
ciety, and  a  fear  lest  I  should  appear  forward,  I 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  avoid  speaking ; 
yet  it  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  till 
just  at  the  close  I  expressed  a  few  sentences,  and 
found  in  a  little  time  the  burden  relieved,  at  least 
in  a  degree. 

I  was  often  sorrowfully  concerned  to  observe  in 
the  nomination  of  Friends  to  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings,  a  disposition  to  make  excuses;  believing 
those  meetings  were  established  under  the  influence 
and  power  of  Divine  Wisdom,  I  thought  if  there 
was  a  proper  attention  to  the  guidance  of  the  same, 
Friends  would  be  directed  in  their  nomination;  that 
the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  choose  whom 
he  pleased  to  employ  in  any  particular  service; 
and  I  thought  there  might  be  danger  in  lightly  and 
hastily  making  excuses,  lest  it  should  be  a  disobey- 
ing the  call  of  the  Most  High.  It  appeared  to 
me,  that  worldly  concerns  had  too  much  influence; 
that  it  was  considered  whether  it  would  be  con- 
venient or  not.  Now  I  knew  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  if  an  ear  was  open  to  listen  to  ex- 
cuses, enough  would  be  presented  against  many 
services  or  duties,  as  attending  week  day  meet- 
ings, and  others,  in  times  of  business.  But  I  saw 
or  felt  it  was  safer  and  better  to  have  a  single  eye, 
to  have  only  one  object  in  view,  what  the  Lord  re- 
quired of  me ;  than  to  look  on  temporal  concerns, 
whether  it  was  convenient  or  not,  but  simply  give 
up  and  leave  the  consequence;  and  I  can  with 
humble  thankfulness  and  gratitude  acknowledge 
the  inconveniences,  or  losses  I  might  have  appre- 
hended would  be  the  consequence,  were  changed 
into  a  comfortable  sense  of  divine  approbation,  and 
an  abundant  reward  of  peace. 

The  28th  of  the  Second  month,  1794,  being  ap- 
pointed by  government  to  be  observed  as  a  general 
fast  and  humiliation  before  Almighty  God,  and  the 
mayor  of  Heading  sending  out  a  bill,  desiring  all 
sects  and  parties  to  observe  it  as  required  :  I  felt 
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a  concern  to  write  a  few  reasons,  &c,  why  we,  the 
religious  Society  called  Quakers,  could  not  observe 
it  as  required;  which  were  copied  and  handed 
about  in  manuscript.  One  copy  I  sent  to  the  clerk 
of  the  parish,  desiring  hitn  to  lay  it  before  their 
ministers,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as  might  be. 

"  A  few  reasons  ichy  the  religions  Society  called 
Quakers,  cannot  observe,  as  required,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  general  fast  and  humiliation  (so 
called)  before  Almighty  God. 

"  That  the  magistrates  and  people  may  know  it 
is  not  from  any  contempt  of  authority,  nor  in  re- 
bellion against  government,  but  that  they  may 
preserve  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  man." 

"  First,  Because  we  believe  that  the  Lord  alone 
hath  a  right  and  authority  to  enact  and  require 
how  and  when  he  will  be  worshipped.  That  all 
worship  whatsoever  performed  in  the  will  of  man, 
and  which  tbe  Spirit  of  Christ  doth  not  lead  into, 
is  not  acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  who  hath  declared, 
that  "  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  ;"  and  that 
<l  the  true  worshippers  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth?  Therefore  we  believe  that  it  doth  not 
belong  to  man  to  impose  modes  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  if  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  men, 
any  should  conform  to  such  pretended  worship,  the 
conscience  not  being  clear,  nor  the  heart  rightly 
engaged  in  the  service,  it  would  be  hypocrisy  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  sin  to  the  person  so  comply- 
ing :  for  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin.' 

"  Secondly,  Because  we  believe  it  is  not  the  fast 
which  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  or  will  approve  of, 
according  to  what  he  hath  declared  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  and  elsewhere,  as  for  man  to  afflict  his 
soul  for  a  day,  and  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a 
bulrush.  And  our  Lord  called  those  hypocrites 
who  desired  to  appear  unto  men  to  fast;  and  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  anoint  their  heads,  and 
wash  their  faces,  that  they  might  not  appear  unto 
men  to  fast,  but  unto  Him  who  seeth  in  secret; 
who  doth  not  look  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
upon  the  heart,  and  who  requireth  truth  in  the  in- 
ward parts.  And  by  the  prophet  he  declared, 
that  the  fast  which  he  had  chosen,  was  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  feed  the  poor,  clothe  the 
naked,  &c,  that  then  he  would  accept  their  pray- 
ers. 

"  Thirdly,  Because  it  is  required  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  our 
arms,  which  we  believe  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity;  as  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who 
did  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them;  and  commanded  his  disciples  not  to  resist 
evil,  but  to  love  their  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  them.  Therefore,  in  obedience  to 
these  commands,  through  the  influence  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  cannot  willingly 
think  or  do  evil  to  any  whatever  they  may  intend 
to  do  unto  us  ;  but  arc  enabled  to  commit  ourselves 
lo  divine  protection,  without  the  use  of  any  carnal 
weapons,  assuredly  believing  the  Lord  will  preserve 
all  those  who  faithfully  confide  in,  and  obey  him. 

u  For  these  reasons,  and  not  from  obstinacy,  or 
perverseness,  or  any  disrespect  to  tho.-e  in  authority, 
we  caunot  keep  our  shops  shut,  or  in  any  manner 
directly  or  indirectly,  uphold  or  couutenance  such 
a  custom. 

"  It  is  believed  by  a  remnant,  who  are  secretly 
mourning  tor  the  abominations  of  the  laud,  and 
travailing  in  spirit,  that  truth  and  righteousness 
may  abound,  that  there  is  great  cause  for  fasting 
and  humiliation  before  Almighty  God  ;  for  the 
transgressions  of  the  people  are  multiplied  against 
him,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  Lord 


will  visit  with  his  rod  even  this  highly  favoured 
country ;  and  it  is  their  secret  desire  that  as  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,  the  in- 
habitants thereof  may  learn  righteousness.  But, 
friends,  your  pretended  humiliation  for  a  day,  with 
your  lips  confessing  your  sins,  and  again  returning 
to  your  old  course,  is  only  mocking  God  who  will 
not  hear,  though  you  make  many  prayers,  and 
cause  your  voice  to  be  beard  on  high,  while  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood,  while  you  are  desiring  the 
destruction  of  your  fellow  creatures  ;  for  that  spirit 
is  not  of  God,  for  God  is  love,  and  whoever  are  led 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  will  love  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  not  desire  their  harm.  Therefore,  friends, 
consider  what  spirit  you  are  of,  before  you  presume 
to  draw  near  to  the  Most  High,  who  is  not  to  be 
honoured  with  the  lips,  while  the  heart  is  far  from 
him,  which  it  is  and  ever  must  be,  while  defiled 
with  the  pollution  of  sin ;  but  seek  for  that  new 
heart  and  new  spirit  which  God  hath  promised  ■ 
and  remember  a  language  of  old,  to  those  who  pre- 
tend to  honour  him  with  their  lips,  while  their 
hearts  are  far  from  him  ;  '  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean, 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil  ;  learn  io  do  well.'  Then 
(and  not  till  then,  though  you  make  never  so  many 
prayers,  and  afflict  yourselves  never  so  much,)  the 
Lord  will  hear  your  prayers  and  regard  your  pe- 
titions.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

My  Little  Tenants. 

Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  call  them  squatters 
upon  my  property,  for  they  neither  pay  me  any 
rent  for  the  abode  they  occupy,  nor  have  they 
tendered  any,  though  they  have  resided  upon  it  for 
the  last  two  years.  The  first  information  I  received 
of  their  intention  to  settle  was  conveyed  by  the 
presence  of  waste  building  materials,  of  no  great 
value  certainly,  for  they  consisted  only  of  mud  and 
straw.  It  will  be  perceived  from  this,  that  the  in- 
truders were  very  humble  in  their  notions,  and  in- 
tended only  to  employ  the  same  materials  as  the 
Ancient  Britons  once  used  to  construct  their  ha- 
bitations with. 

On  seeing  these  intimations  of  the  presence  of 
strangers  on  my  property,  I  began  to  look  about 
for  the  builders,  and,  having  cunningly  ensconced 
myself  in  a  snug  corner,  I  soon  discovered  them. 
They  were  a  newly-wedded  pair,  remarkable  for 
personal  beauty,  and  an  example  to  married  cou- 
ples generally  ;  for  they  worked  together,  and 
were  evidently  of  one  mind  in  all  they  did.  So  pre- 
possessing was  the  appearance  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, that  in  spite  of  their  audacious  intrusion,  1  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  disturb  them  by  a  notice 
to  quit,  but  contented  myself  by  keeping  a  strict 
watch  on  all  their  motions,  that  I  might  check  a 
too  intrusive  disposition  should  it  display  itself. 

But  soon  every  other  feeling  was  absorbed  in 
sympathy  for  the  young  architects,  who  were  evi- 
dently inexperienced,  and  very  unfortunate  in  the 
quality  of  their  materials.  The  straw  was  all 
right  enough  ;  but  alas  !  for  the  earth  which  should 
have  formed  the  walls  in  combination  therewith. 
The  season  was  particularly  dry,  and  the  earthen 
walls,  instead  of  adheriug,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  crumbled  and  fell  once  and  again,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  little  builders,  who  were  anx- 
iously endeavouring  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of 
an  anticipated  family. 

I  suppose,  by  this  time,  my  readers  will  have 
guesied  that  I  do  not  tell  of  unfeathered  bipeds, 
but  of  a  couple  of  newly-wedded  swallows  com- 
mencing housekeeping  lor  the  first  time.  The 
place  they  had  chosen  as  the  scene  of  thciv  matri- 


monial cares  and  pleasures  was  an  out-house,  for- 
merly used  as  a  stable,  with  a  door,  of  which  thai 
upper  half  was  generally  open.  This  out-build-; 
ing  is  now  my  coal-house,  and,  being  rather  spa-; 
cious,  serves  also  as  a  receptacle  for  my  gardening! 
tools  and  various  odds  and  ends.  On  a  shelf 
which  runs  along  the  side  are  deposited  my  empty 
flower  pots  and  sundry  invalided  dishes,  such  as  a' 
housekeeper  in  town  would  cast  aside  as  useless; 
for  they  would  not  be  fit  to  place  on  a  table, 
even  were  the  leaks  stopped  with  white  paint,  as 
is  sometimes  the  custom  with  us  thrifty  country 
folk.  Well,  two  years  ago,  amongst  other  mat- 
ters, a  cracked  willow-pattern  pie-dish  was  rest- 
ing from  its  culinary  services,  and  awaiting 
some  more  humble  sphere  of  usefulness,  on  the 
shelf  in  the  old  stable.  As  I  said  before,  my 
young  builders  were  unlucky  as  regarded  mate- 
rials. In  vain  did  they  bring  earth ;  in  vain  did 
they  work  and  knead  it  with  their  dainty  little 
beak-trowels.  Their  tiny  mouths  did  not  furnish 
sufficient  moisture  to  supply  the  deficiency  which 
the  hot  sun  had  caused.  The  walls  would  not 
stick,  and  I  was  filled  with  pity  when  I  saw  them 
suspend  their  labours  and  watch  the  crumbling 
ruin  fall  for  the  second  time  to  the  ground.  They 
had  found  me  out  before  this  happened,  and  used 
to  twist  their  pretty  necks  and  peer  curiously  out 
of  their  bright  eyes,  to  see  if  I  were  manifesting 
hostile  intentions.  But  they  soon  became  con- 
vinced of  my  pacific  disposition,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  and  never  ceased  their  labours  on 
my  account  after  the  first  three  days. 

When,  a  third  time,  their  attempts  to  form  a 
habitation  proved  abortive,  I  thought  I  should  lose 
my  new  tenants  and  that  they  would  betake  them- 
selves to  some  locality  where  the  clay  was  of  a 
more  suitable  temper  for  their  purpose.  To  my 
delight,  however,  I  found  they  were  too  well  satis- 
fied with  their  landlady's  treatment  to  leave  her 
unceremoniously.  They  accordingly  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  building  on  the  rafters,  and  took  pos- 
session of  my  cracked  pie-dish  as  a  more  suitable 
and  convenient  place. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  they  were  satisfied 
to  make  no  display  of  their  architectural  powers. 
Following  the  promptings  of  instinct,  they  brought 
pellets  of  earth,  with  which  they  duly  plastered  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish — as  a  cook  prepares 
hers  for  the  reception  of  birds  by  lining  it  with 
dough.  Then  a  beautifully-woven  circlet  of  hay 
was  placed  upon  the  earth  foundation,  a  lining  of 
feathers  added,  and  the  habitation  was  ready  for 
its  tenants.  Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  seen 
such  little  architects  at  work?  I  dare  say  there 
are  but  few  who  have  never  handled  a  bird's  nest, 
and  wondered  at  the  amazing  skill  and  beauty  dis- 
played in  the  work  of  these  heaven-taught  builders. 
But  in  the  great  towns  and  cities,  people  have  nei- 
ther leisure  nor  opportunity  to  mark  the  way  in 
which  the  wondrous  structures  are  put  together. 
1  wished  that  every  lover  of  nature,  and  of  nature "s 
God,  could  have  seen  my  little  tenants  choosing 
their  place  of  abode,  then  coining  with  their  tiny 
bills  lull,  the  one  of  clay  the  other  of  straw.  How 
rapid  was  the  motion  of  the  beak  as  it  worked  the 
clay,  reminding  one  of  an  apothecary  tempering 
the  material  for  pills  on  a  marble  slab.  My  swal- 
lows deposited  their  clay  in  roundish  lumps  about 
the  size  of  a  pill,  then  stuck  a  straw  or  two  upon 
that,  and  again  brought  more  pellets  to  make  it 
adhere. 

All  the  while  the  pie-dish  nest  was  in  prepara- 
tion, the  young  couple  roosted*  side  by  side  upon 
the  shelf;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  completed  the 
lady  took  possession,  and  during  the  process  of  in- 
cubation her  lord  reposed  upon  a  long  nail,  which 
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iras  in  the  wall  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  stable. 
[  used  to  peep  into  the  dish  every  morning  and  I 
saw  five  eggs  deposited  there  one  after  another — 
iuch  dainty  little  eggs,  of  a  warmish  creamy  col- 
>ur,  with  light  brown  spots;  so  fragile- looking  too, 
;hat  they  seemed  too  delicate  to  be  touched.  But 
10  profaning  finger  of  marauding  boy  was  ever  al- 
owed  to  poke  itself  into  my  pie,  though  doubtless 
nany  would  have  liked  to  have  one  there. 

While  the  lady  was  diligently  engaged  in  hatch- 
ng  her  little  family,  the  gentleman  was  apt  to 
;ake  advantage  of  her  pre-occupation,  and  to  stay 
jut  rather  late  at  nights,  reminding  one  of  the 
mman  husband  under  similar  circumstances. 
Even  as  the  unfeathered  male  biped  is  apt  to  stay 
in  hour  or  two  later  at  his  club  when  the  house 
mother  is  away,  so  did  my  master  swallow  stay 
twittering  on  the  roofs,  and  gossiping  with  his 
neighbours,  until  I  was  compelled  to  threaten  that 
[  would  lock  him  out.  I  remonstrated  with  him 
jy  dint  of  rattling  the  stable  door,  and  I  thus 
Managed  to  inform  him  that,  being  in  the  habit  of 
roing  to  bed  early  myself,  I  expected  all  dwel- 
fers  under  my  roof  to  be  in  by  half-past  nine  P.  M. 
at  the  latest. 

After  clattering  the  door,  I  used  to  retire  into 
the  house  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  on  my  return 
Twas  pretty  sure  to  find  that  my  obedient  gentle- 
man had  taken  up  his  station  on  the  nail,  when  I 
khut  the  pair  in  for  the  night.  To  his  credit  be  it 
spoken,  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
remonstrate  with  my  tenant,  though  I  must  own,  un- 
ftil  I  saw  for  myself,  I  thought  that  swallows  went 
_to  bed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  half  after  nine. 

Lin  about  twenty  days,  five  little  gaping  mouths 
ight  have  been  seen  over  the  rim  of  the  dish. 
The  father  and  mother  had  a  busy  time  of  it  then. 
It  required  all  their  industry  and  diligence  to  keep 
mp  such  a  continuous  supply  of  food  as  would  sat- 
isfy the  little  clamorers  in  the  pie-dish.  My 
motherly  sympathies  were  stirred  at  the  sight  of 
the  hard-working  pair,  and  I  thought  I  would  help 
them.  So  I  began  fly-catching,  and  went  with  the 
poor  fluttering  insects  to  tender  them  to  the  baby 
swallows  in  the  pie-dish.  But,  no  thank  you.  My 
bribes  and  blandishments  were  of  no  avail.  How- 
ever widely  the  little  beaks  might  be  distended,  they 
were  always  instantly  and  firmly  closed  against 
every  dainty  that  I  could  offer.  They  would  be  fed 
only  by  their  natural  caterers. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  these  five  pairs  of 
little  legs  were  twisted  and  interlaced  like  a  very 
piece  of  network;  and  the  beautiful  little  heads 
were  placed  one  over  another  when  they  slept,  till 
we  saw  but  a  mass  of  young  life  rather  than  so 
many  distinct  creatures.  As  they  grew,  the  dish 
became  literally  filled  to  overflowing — wanting  only 
an  upper  crust,  as  I  used  to  say,  to  complete  the 
pie. 

One  afternoon,  having  a  young  friend  with  me 
who  had,  like  myself,  taken  great  interest  in  my 
tenants,  I  lifted  down  the  dish,  to  take  a  better 
view  of  its  contents.  I  had  often  done  so  before, 
without  giving  offence  ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  ven- 
tured further.  I  introduced  my  hand  amongst  the 
network  of  legs,  and  disentangled  them,  when  to 
my  dismay,  out  scrambled  the  whole  party,  and 
fluttered  off  in  various  directions.  What  a  clatter 
there  was;  doubled  in  an  instant  by  the  voices  of 
the  old  birds,  who  indignantly  remonstrated  against 
this  breach  of  contract. 

My  friend  and  I  set  to  work,  and  with  due  peni- 
tence and  apologies,  though  not  without  much 
chasing  and  fluttering,  succeeded  in  restoring  four 
of  the  youngsters  to  their  disconsolate  parents. 
The  fifth  rather  came  to  grief,  and  had  his  temper 
and  feathers  a  good  deal  ruffled  while  scrambling 


in  and  out  amongst  the  fire  wood  in  the  corner  of 
the  stable.  I  should  say  that,  though  the  most 
friendly  relations  and  perfectly  neighbourly  feel- 
ings existed  between  my  tenants  and  myself,  they 
never  would  feed  their  young  in  my  presence. 
They  would  come  with  their  bills  full  of  insects, 
and  wheel  round  and  round,  in  and  out;  but  I 
was  always  compelled  to  retire  ere  they  would  ad- 
minister the  rations  to  the  impatient  brood.  It 
appears  that,  if  /  were  not  sufficiently  well-in- 
formed to  abstain  from  intruding  upon  them  at 
meal  times,  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
permit  such  a  breach  of  good  manners.  But  when 
able  to  stand  on  the  roof,  I  have  often  seen  the 
young  ones  feed,  always  equitably  in  turn. 

Soon  after  our  unfortunate  escapade  with  the 
youngsters,  the  parent  couple  began  to  teach  their 
young  to  fly.  Then  we  had  a  clamor  indeed  ! 
Such  twittering,  such  examples  of  aerial  swallow 
gracefulness  for  ambitious  juveniles  to  follow,  until 
at  last  the  whole  party  flew  out  in  search  of  food 
together.  I  had  been  told  by  a  friend  of  mine — a 
great  lover  of  natural  history — that  after  the 
young  ones  are  able  to  fly,  the  parent  birds  con- 
tinue to  feed  them  thus :  The  old  one  with  laden 
bill,  meets  its  offspring  in  the  air,  and,  without 
checking  the  flight  of  either,  the  food  is  rapidly 
transferred  to  the  beak  of  the  young  swallow ;  but 
I  never,  until  to  day,  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
this  pretty  and  graceful  feat  performed. 

After  my  little  feathered  friends  were  able  to 
fly,  they  did  not  return  to  the  dish,  but  for  a  short 
time  used  to  roost  with  their  heads  nestling  lov- 
ingly one  over  another,  on  the  prongs  of  a  rake 
which  lay  upon  the  rafters  in  the  old  stable.  But 
I  soon  lost  sight  of  them ;  for  the  old  birds  drove 
them  out  of  the  stable  one  evening,  with  a  pro- 
digious noise,  and  I  never  saw  the  brood  there 
again.  The  cause  of  this  ejectment  was  manifested 
on  the  following  day.  My  tenants,  resolved  to  be 
house  proprietors,  had  commenced  building  again, 
and  their  labours  were  crowned  with  success  this 
time.  I  regret  to  state  that  they  were  not  very 
honest;  for  materials,  in  the  shape  of  a  heap  of 
bricklayer's  mortar,  lay  conveniently  near  and  these 
they  appropriated  to  their  own  purposes  without 
compunction. 

I  had  all  the  old  scene  over  again  ;  but  the  se- 
cond brood  consisted  only  of  three  instead  of  five. 
In  the  early  part  of  autumn,  when  the  days  be- 
gan to  shorten,  my  swallows  intimated  their  wish 
to  commence  their  labours  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
made  such  a  clatter  that  I  was  fain  to  slip  on  my 
dressing-gown,  and  come  down  every  morning  at 
four  or  five  o'clock,  to  open  the  half-door  and  allow 
their  egress.  The  watching  of  these  little  crea- 
tures beguiled  many  a  weary  hour,  and  when  they 
migrated  to  other  lands  for  the  winter,  I  was  sorry 
to  lose  my  tenants,  never  supposing  that  I  should 
see  them  again.  But  I  was  mistaken;  for  they  are 
here  now.  They  came  back  at  the  usual  season, 
and  this  year  have  reversed  operations;  first  rear- 
ing three  young  ones  in  a  new  nest;  while  at  the 
very  time  that  1  write,  (July  24th,  18G0)  there  are 
again  five  eggs  towards  a  new  "family  pie"  in  the 
old  cracked  willow-pattern  dish,  to  which,  or  any 
other  locality  they  may  choose  on  my  premises,  I 
make  them  heartily  welcome. 

We  cannot  observe  animate  or  inanimate  nature 
in  any  shape,  without  feeliug  new  reverence  for 
Him  who  taught  the  swallow  where  to  find  "  a 
house  for  herself."  But  the  doings  of  my  bonny 
pets  seemed  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  perseverance 
also,  and  to  advise  me,  when  circumstances  some- 
times prove  adverse,  that,  as  they  contented  them- 
selves with  the  cracked  pie-dish  instead  of  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  swallow  architecture,  I,  too,  must 


endeavour  to  be  satisfied  with,  and  make  the  best 
of,  those  blessings  which  my  Heavenly  Father  has 
placed  within  my  reach. 

Blessings  of  disappointment. — A  man  hurries 
breathless  to  the  wharf,  in  order  to  reach  a  depart- 
ing steamer.  He  is  a  few  minutes  too  late !  The 
plank  is  drawn;  and  as  he  watches  the  stately 
vessel  plough  her  way  through  the  blue  waters,  she 
seems  to  be  ploughing  through  his  very  heart. 
"How  provoking!"  he  exclaims  to  the  half-smil- 
ing, half-pitying,  bystanders.  He  goes  home  sulky, 
he  retires  sulky  to  bed,  and  wakes  up  to  read  in 
the  morning  paper  that  "  a  few  hours  after  leaving 
port,  that  steamer  took  fire,  and  when  last  seen, 
was  floating  on  the  water  a  burning  wreck!"  He 
fancies  himself  clinging  in  despair  to  a  sinking  bil- 
let of  wood,  and  his  very  blood  runs  cold  when 
he  thinks  how  near  he  came  to  beiug  on  board  that 
death-freighted  vessel.  And  yet  the  very  next 
time  the  man  is  thrown  out  by  Providence  in  some 
favourite  plan,  he  is  slow  to  apply  the  lesson  of  the 
past,  and  thank  his  Heavenly  Father  for  a  disap- 
pointment. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  very  apt  learner,  but 
many  of  my  best  lessons  through  life  have  been 
taught  me  by  the  same  stern  old  schoolmaster, 
disappointment.  And  one  lesson  I  learned  was, 
that  this  world  was  not  made  only  for  me.  If  it 
had  been,  the  sun  would  have  shown  just  when  my 
hay  needed  it,  and  the  rain  would  have  fallen  only 
when  my  garden  needed  to  be  watered.  But  Glod 
goes  on,  and  orders  things  as  pleaseth  him  best, 
without  consulting  us.  And  when  our  schemes 
were  thwarted,  the  stern  schoolmaster  said  :  "The 
world  was  not  made  for  you  alone.  Don't  be  sel- 
fish. Your  loss,  perhaps,  is  another's  gain.  The 
rain  that  spoils  your  new-mown  hay,  makes  the 
blade  of  corn  to  grow  faster  in  your  neighbour's 
field.  The  fall  in  grain  that  cuts  down  your  pro- 
fits, will  help  the  poor  widow  in  yonder  cottage  to 
buy  bread  cheaper  for  her  orphan  babes.  So  don't 
be  selfish." — Late  paper. 


Chinese  Immigration  to  the  United  States. 
Our  country  seems  to  have  received  the  special 
and  difficult  mission  to  settle  forever  the  important 
question  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different 
races.  The  Negro  Question  is  still  distracting  the 
country  and  fomenting  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
expensive  wars  of  modern  times,  and  already  we 
are  warned  by  California  with  the  danger  of  a  new 
kind  of  involuntary  servitude — that  of  the  Chinese. 
For  some  time  past,  the  people  of  our  Pacific  States 
have  become  alarmed  by  the  increasing  influx  of 
Chinese  immigrants,  who  not  only  threaten  to  come 
into  dangerous  competition  with  the  white  labourer, 
but  also,  by  their  utterly  degraded  condition,  to 
corrupt  public  morality  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
require  precautionary  measures. 

The  Legislature  of  California,  at  its  last  session, 
enacted  a  law  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  every  Chi- 
nese immigrant,  and  adopted  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress appealing  for  protection  against  the  contingency 
of  an  overwhelming  incoming  of  Mongolians.  The 
memorial  predicts  that  unless  the  influx  of  these 
people  is  arrested,  a  new  system  of  slavery  will  be 
engrafted  upon  the  institutions  of  the  State,  as  the 
people  are  not  inclined  to  tolerate  a  race  so  de- 
graded on  equal  terms,  and  in  competition  with  the 
labour  of  white  citizens.  As  to  the  prevalence  of 
vice  among  the  Chinese,  the  memorial  says : — 

"  Whilst  the  influence  of  slavery  is  losing  terri- 
tory in  our  Eastern  sister  States,  the  unrestrained 
settlement  of  Mongolians  in  California  is  slowly  but 
surely  building  up  such  social  relations  as  will  soon 
place  the  two  races  practically  in  the  position  of 
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masters  and  unfree  servants.  A  race  so  degraded, 
that  it  is  stated  by  the  committee  of  this  legislature 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Chinese  companies  at 
San  Francisco,  that  according  to  the  information 
from  these  leaders  of  the  Chinese,  there  are  but 
one  hundred  respectable  families,  that  is,  married 
women  with  children,  among  a  population  of  50,- 
000  Chinese,  a  large  proportion  of  which  number 
consists  of  females — a  race  so  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
truth  and  veracity,  that  the  testimony  of  ever  so 
many  individuals  to  the  same  facts  has  no  weight 
upon  the  minds  of  our  juries — such  a  race  can  cer- 
tainly not  reside  long  in  our  midst  without  awaken- 
ing all  those  selfish  interests  which  desire  the  in- 
troduction of  cheap  labour,  and  the  immediate 
cultivation  of  articles  heretofore  produced  by  slave 
labour  in  the  south,  even  at  the  cost  of  an  irradi- 
cable  system  of  involuntary  servitude." 

'I he  memorial  anticipates  another  danger  from 
the  peculiar  social  organization  of  the  Chinese,  to 
which  it  refers  as  follows: — 

"  The  Chinese  population  among  us  forms  a 
State  within  a  State ;  they  are  under  the  secret 
control  of  the  five  organizations,  which  are  known 
as  companies,  whose  orders  and  decisions  they  im- 
plicitly obey.  All  indications  tend  to  show  that 
there  exists  between  themselves  a  relation  of  in- 
voluntary servitude,  but  the  slavish  subjection  of 
the  Mongolian  to  his  social  system,  and  the  fear  of 
the  revenge  of  his  superiors,  are  so  great,  that 
nothing  can  induce  him  to  disclose  the  nature  of 
the  power  which  holds  him  to  strict  obedience, 
even  against  the  police  and  judicial  authorities  of 
this  State." 

It  is  to  protect  itself  from  evils  like  these  that 
California  now  invokes  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress. The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  importance. 
The  establishment  of  another  kind  of  involuntary 
servitude  is  out  of  the  question.  The  people  of 
California  themselves,  we  hope,  would  never  vote 
for  such  a  barbarous  measure,  and  even  if  they 
would,  the  Federal  government  would  never  allow 
its  execution.  Whether  it  is  possible  or  even 
expedient,  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigration  alto- 
gether, is  at  least  very  doubtful.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  as  long  as  there  are  any  Chinese  on 
the  Pacific,  and  e.-pecially  if  they  are  allowed  to 
come  in  large  numbers,  they  call  more  urgently 
for  the  opening  of  missionary  operations  among 
them  than  any  other  class  of  our  population. 
Christianity  has  raised  many  a  degraded  race  be- 
fore, and  the  success  of  the  Protestant  and  Boman 
Catholic  missions  in  China  itself,  sufficiently  demon- 
strates that  the  Chinese  are  not  inaccessible  to  the 
ennobling  influences  of  religion.  Let  there  be  a 
prospect  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  becoming  moral 
and  industrious  inhabitants  of  our  country,  and 
the  whole  question  of  difference  of  races  will  ad- 
mit, we  believe,  of  an  easy  and  peaceable  solutiou. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Landslip  at  Goldan. 
During  the  last  year,  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Alps,  or  Sketches  of  Life  and  Nature  in  the  Moun- 
tains, by  II.  Perlcpsch,"  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Leslie  Stephen,  m.  a.,  and  published  in 
London.  From  this  publication  we  purpose  mat 
ing  some  extracts  for  "  The  Friend."  The  first  i 
taken  from  chapter  VI.,  which  bears  the  above 
heading. 

"  The  framework  of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
interrupted ruin  aud  renovation.  That  great  cyole 
of  creation,  which  we  reooguise  best  iu  tho  germi- 
nation, growth,  death  and  decay  of  plants,  because 
they  recur  in  a  period  within  the  grasp  of  our  per- 
ceptions, takes  placo  equally  in  the  very  fabric  of 
our  earth,  although  its  epochs  embrace  thousands 


of  years.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  change  rather 
of  form  than  of  material. 

"  If  we  contemplate  the  ground  upon  which  we 
walk,  the  garden  and  arable  land  which  bears  our 
corn  and  our  wood  for  burning  and  building,  or 
the  dust  of  the  roads  which  the  wind  whirls  and 
confounds  high  in  the  air,  if  we  examine  it  carefully 
in  the  microscope,  and  divide  it  into  its  simple  ele- 
ments, we  shall  find  amongst  innumerable  particles 
of  half  or  quite  destroyed  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms,  amongst  scarcely  recognisable  infusoria 
and  snail  shells,  as  many  and  even  more  small 
fragments  of  ancient  mountains.  A  varied  mixture 
of  glassy  splinters  of  quartz,  and  coloured  flakes 
of  schist,  glistening  crystals  of  mica,  and  angular 
grains  of  porphyry,  transparent  stones  of  felspar, 
aud  dense  particles  of  limestone  will  appear,  which 
have  been  crushed  to  atoms,  and  are  going  through 
a  process  of  restoration. 

"  This  transforming  energy  and  the  continual 
change  of  our  earth's  crust  can  best  be  recognised 
where  the  moving  powers  are  developed  on  the 
largest  scale  in  the  service  of  nature, — on  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  the  mountains. 

"  On  the  sea-shore,  on  that  of  inland  lakes  and 
even  of  rivers,  we  see  new  deposits  of  earth  and 
stone  which  are  called  littoral  formations.  New 
islands  spring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to 
enlarge  the  region  of  firm  land,  whilst  in  other 
places  the  uninterrupted  working  of  the  waves  and 
the  surge  is  continually  washing  away  solid  walls 
of  rock,  and  submerging  them  in  the  depths. 

"  The  levelling  process  shows  itself  far  more 
strikingly  in  the  mountains.  Every  rapid  melting 
of  the  high  snows  in  the  spring,  every  thunder- 
storm with  its  vehement  shower  of  rain,  every 
glacier  as  it  slides  down,  is  sending  yearly  innume- 
rable ruins  of  rock  from  the  hills  to  the  valleys,  to 
the  Alpine  meadows  and  lowlands,  and  to  the  lake 
basins  at  their  feet.  If  we  could  calculate  their 
probable  influence,  we  should  find  that  in  a  vast 
period  of  time  the  atmospheric  influences  would 
lead  to  a  complete  levelling  of  hill  and  valley,  were 
it  not  that  now  and  then  catastrophes  occur,  which 
would  cause  an  interruption  in  the  reckoning. 

"  The  dweller  in  the  Alps  calls  such  events  and 
the  districts  they  lay  waste,  1  Pufe,'  '  Steinruseten,' 
'  Gante,'  or  '  G'schutten,'  and  in  all  the  broader 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  and  the  Alpine  coun- 
tries shut  in  by  steep  mountain-walls,  such  deserts 
of  ruin  may  be  seen  bare  of  vegetation,  resembling 
streams  turned  into  stone.  In  violent  storms  they 
have  in  a  few  hours  covered  with  sand,  and  with 
their  detritus,  valuable  cultivated  or  meadow  land, 
and  destroyed  its  power  of  bearing  for  many 
years. 

"  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pro- 
per rock  falls  and  landslips,  which  from  time  to 
time  visit  the  Alps,  and  bcloDg  to  the  most  fearful 
of  natural  occurrences.  Almost  all  are  produced 
mediately  or  immediately  by  the  action  of  water. 
Either  the  water  continually  and  unceasingly 
pierces,  gnaws  away  and  bursts  the  narrow  joints 
in  the  very  hardest  rocks ;  penetrating  iuto  them 
imperceptibly,  freezing  iu  the  winter,  and  tearing 
them  open  like  a  wedge  by  the  expansive  power  of 
the  frost,  till  the  masses  of  stoue,  separated  from 
their  parent  rooks,  and  completely  loosened  from 
their  natural  base,  at  length,  when  tho  summer 
comes,  aud  the  penetrating  ioo  melts,  lose  their  equi- 
librium and  fall  into  the  valley;  or  else  the  super- 
position of  differont  beds  and  tho  slight  cohercuoe 
of  the  adjaceut  layers  and  the  direction  of  their 
'  dip'  as  geologists  call  it,  are  causes  of  the  land- 
slip. This  last  oan  only  happen  in  those  Alps 
which  aro  not  formed  of  orystalino  rock,  granite 
gueis,  mioa,  schist,  porphyry,  syenite,  like  the  oen- 
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tral  Alps,  but  only  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Here 
the  action  of  water  is  direct,  especially  of  the  raiq 
and  snow  water,  which  penetrates  in  great  abun« 
dance  into  the  earth  between  layers  of  rock,  and 
dissolves  their  connection. 

"  This  is  especially  the  case  in  mountains  whose 
lowest  mass  consists  of  compact  and  impervious 
layers,  into  which  the  water  can  sink  but  slightly. 
When  decaying  and  easily  destructible  material  is 
placed  above  those,  such,  for  example,  as  red  marl, 
and  above  this  again  a  considerable  thickness  of  a 
different  kind  of  rock  of  less  density,  such  as  sand- 
stone and  nagelfluh,  or  still  more  any  rock  through 
which  the  water  easily  percolates,  it  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  either  the  water  trickles 
through  till  it  comes  to  the  lowest  and  densest  rock, 
and  runs  off  in  subterranean  canals  according  to 
the  dip  of  the  strata,  to  appear  again  somewhere 
as  a  spring,  or  if  it  cannot  find  a  sufficient  outlet, 
it  completely  loosens  and  dissolves  the  intermediate 
layers,  and  changes  them  into  mere  soft  slime. 

<l  It  now  depends  upon  the  course  of  the  weather  * 
and  the  nature  of  the  locality,  what  is  to  become 
of  this  half  fluid  layer  of  earth.  If  very  dry  wea- 
ther occurs  after  lasting  rains,  it  grows  hard  agaiD, 
the  water  is  gradually  evaporated,  the  mud  dries 
up,  and  the  threatened  danger  is  averted.  But  if 
the  west  wind  continually  drives  new  masses  of 
rain  into  the  hills,  and  if  no  lasting  dam  has  been 
opposed  by  nature  herself  to  the  weakened  layer, 
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auine  (slime  avalanche)  is  the  result.  Wherever  k 
it  directs  its  devastating  uncontrollable  course,  it 
overwhelms,  fills  up,  immures,  and  often  covers  for  ictio 
fathoms  in  depth,  whatever  stands  in  its  way,  like 
the  lava  of  a  volcano.  Whatever  it  reaches  is  ir- 
revocably destroyed.  By  such  a  stream  of  mud,  a 
great  part  of  the  charming  village  of  Waggis,  by 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  was  annihilated  and  over- 
whelmed in  July,  1795.  It  was  announced  on  the 
night  of  the  15th,  by  a  singular  monotonous  roar, 
which  to  the  fancy  of  the  people  seemed  to  come 
from  the  cellars.  When  day  began,  the  inhabit- 
ants saw  with  horror  a  thick  dark  red  stream  of 
mud,  several  fathoms  high,  and  perhaps  a  mile 
broad,  rolling  down  towards  the  village.  Its  mo- 
tion was  so  slow  that  all  the  portable  possessions 
of  the  villagers  could  be  carried  away.  It  lasted 
a  good  fourteen  days,  till  the  travelling  stream  of 
mud  reached  the  lake  shore ;  but  a  number  of 
houses  and  excellent  pieces  of  land  were  a  prey  to 
the  catastrophe. 

"  Such  mud  avalanches,  when  they  find  no  out- 
let, are  indirect  causes  of  falls  of  rock.  The  layers 
of  rock,  resting  at  great  inclinations  on  these  layers 
of  mud,  tear  themselves  loose  by  their  own  weight, 
and  slide  down  the  slippery  earth  to  the  valley. 

"  A  storm  in  the  ocean,  a  mountain  spitting  fire, 
the  blaze  of  primeval  forests  in  America,  the  si- 
moon in  the  desert,  may  all  chill  a  man's  blood  in 
his  veins  ;  but  no  storm  iu  the  open  sea,  no  break- 
ing forth  of  a  volcano,  no  burning  of  a  forest,  can 
cause  greater  horror,  than  is  felt  at  the  fearful  mo- 
ment, when  the  mountaineer  calls  to  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  neighbours  to  '  run,  for  the  mountain  is 


coming  !' 

"  There  is  only  one  phenomenon  which  can  be 
compared  to  a  mountain  fall,  for  appalling  danger, 
and  that  is  the  earthquake.  When  a  mountain 
comes  down,  all  that  lies  before  its  crushing  power, 
is  doomed  to  death,  almost  at  the  same  instant  that 
it  is  warned  of  danger.  Only  think  of  those  stable 
mouutain  masses  which,  since  the  memory  of  man, 
have  been  enthroned  above  men's  heads  in  death- 
like, indifferent  calm,  as  it  wore  a  building  raised 
by  nature  for  time  everlasting,  suddenly  deprived 
of  their  supports  by  an  invisible  hand,  set  in  mo- 
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fon,  wavering,  tearing  themselves  loose,  and  storm- 
ig  down  with  lightning  speed,  into  the  peaceable 
illey  below. 

"  Such  a  fearful  event  destroyed  the  villages  of 
oldau,  Rotten,  Busingen  and  Lowertz,  in  a  few 
dnutes,  by  the  descent  of  the  Rossberg,  lying 
orth  of  these  places. 

:  The  years  1804  and  1805  had  been  very  rainy, 
nd  the  year  which  followed  them,  continued  to 
ischarge  unusual  quantities  of  rain  upon  the  Al- 
ine land.  Midsummer  was  quite  remarkable  for 
is  continuous  rain  which,  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
ust,  and  especially  on  the  first  of  September, 
reatened  to  take  the  form  of  an  absolute  de- 
lge. 

"  The  landscape  of  a  plain  country  looks  dismal 
Dough  after  four  weeks  of  rain,  in  its  saturated, 
ooded  state,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  a  moun- 
linous  land  after  the  same  period. 

"  From  every  gorge  and  retired  valley,  destruc- 
on  peeps  forth,  and  is  everywhere  shaking  and 
ating  away  what  resists.  The  earth-stained  and 
pollen  waters  flowing  from  every  mountain-slope, 
>am  and  roar  in  channels  and  runlets  cut  out  by 
lemselves.  All  the  hollow  ways  are  deep  in 
ater,  and  the  variegated,  hieroglyphically-mar- 
[ed  pebbles,  deprived  of  the  cement  in  which 
ey  were  embedded,  shine  out  so  transparently 
right,  that  they  present  a  natural  mosaic.  We 
ay  see  the  bare  root-network  of  the  pines  and 
irehes,  of  the  sycamore,  of  the  Alpine  alder,  of 
le  bristly  jumper,  whilst  other  trees  standing  by 
oe  wayside  hang  drooping  over.  Wherever  the 
etion  of  the  water  has  borne  away  the  soil  from 
le  forest,  the  proud  stems,  patricians  of  the  ve- 
etable  world,  sink  down  by  their  own  weight, 
hilst  their  trunks  encumber  the  free  passage. 
"  Still  more  torn,  pulled  down,  exhausted  and 
piritless,  are  the  forest  fern,  the  blooming,  burning 
ed  lights  of  the  epilobrum,  the  hieraciae  which 
pern  to  be  peering  so  curiously  forward.  It  is  as 
some  mischievous  boy  had  been  waging  war 
gainst  the  plants ;  only  the  sappy  stalks  of  the 
rcbideae  grow  fat  in  the  overflow,  and  those  squires 
f  the  vegetable  world,  that  warrior  troop,  armed 
bith  arrow  and  lance  against  all  offence — the 
harp-spiked  family  of  thistles — in  spite  of  the 
eating  storms  of  water,  set  up  their  sharp  angles 
nd  spikes  in  heroic  resistance. 

f  Now  the  creeping  grasses,  the  broad  shield- 
eaved  fescules,  the  airy  copper-coloured  bent,  the 
>lumy  calemagrostes,  the  fat-leaved  millets  with 
heir  lofty  umbels,  the  tender  hair  grass  and  tough 
looceae,  all  lie  completely  prostrate.  Their  elastic 
tower  of  resistance,  the  muscular  power  of  their 
bin  blades,  is  broken.  Smoothly  combed  down  by 
|he  incessant  rain,  they  cling  slavishly  to  the 
rround.  The  rain  has  shown  that  he  is  their  mas- 
.  The  quantity  of  rain  on  the  mountain  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  falls  on  the  level  plain. 
Whilst  the  high  level  plains  of  Southern  Germany 
lave  a  yearly  rain  fall  of  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
live  inches,  and  the  low  plains  of  the  north,  of 
wenty-two  inches,  the  amount  in  deep  Alpine  val- 
eys  is  fifty-four  inches,  and  on  the  St.  Bernard, 
iccording  to  the  average  of  seven  years,  it  is  se- 
irenty-three  inches. 

"  This  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  mark  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  lasting  wet  weather  in  the 
mountains.  Something  like  it  may  be  seen  after 
3teady  rains  in  the  low  country.  One  thing  which 
!jive3  a  more  dismal  character  to  the  phenomenon 
fn  the  mountains,  i3  the  profound  melancholy  in 
which  the  whole  landscape  is  sunk.  The  high 
peaks  are  invisible  ;  clouds  have  hung  their  gray 
mourning  cloaks  upon  their  shoulders.  It  is  not 
rare  for  strangers  in  such  weather  to  be  attacked 


by  anxiety  and  foreboding,  as  if  some  awful  mis- 
fortune was  impending  over  them. 

"  The  valley  of  Goldau  was  in  this  condition, 
when  unexpectedly,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  second 
September,  (1806,)  the  rain  ceased,  whilst  the 
melancholy  horizon  remained  monotonously  cloud- 
ed. In  the  early  morning,  the  people  on  the  Gny- 
penburg,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Rossberg,  and  on 
the  Spitzenbuhl,  remarked  fresh  yawning  clefts  in 
the  soil  and  on  the  walls  of  rock.  The  sods  of 
turf  were  in  many  places  pushed  over  each  other ; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  a  dull  sound  like 
that  of  file-firing  was  heard  from  time  to  time,  as 
though  the  roots  were  being  forcibly  torn  asunder. 
At  the  same  time  a  shower  of  nagelfluh  pebbles 
came  down  from  the  cliffs  over  the  '  Gemeinde- 
Marcht;'  but  as  such  showers  often  take  place 
when  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons after  long-continued  rain,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  such  noises  and  fall- 
ings, little  attention  was  paid  at  this  time  to  the 
warnings.  The  falling  of  fragments  of  rock,  how- 
ever, and  the  ascent  of  clouds  of  dust  increased 
from  hour  to  hour.  The  air  trembled  with  con- 
stant oscillations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ross- 
berg began  to  feel  the  shaking  of  the  ground  over 
a  wide  area.  People  who  were  busied  digging 
potatoes,  hewing  wood,  or  tending  cattle  on  the 
neighbouring  heights,  looked  towards  the  Rossberg 
with  increasing  alarm. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon, — it  had  struck  a  quarter 
to  five  on  the  church  clock  at  Arth,  suddenly  a  vast 
chasm  opened  half  way  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
mountain  in  the  '  Ruthe'  meadow,  which  grew 
broader,  deeper,  and  longer.  The  surrounding 
turf  turned  over,  so  that  it  showed  the  red  soil  as 
if  it  had  been  plowed.  At  the  same  time  the  pine 
forests  on  the  same  level,  became  unnaturally  ani- 
mated. At  first  the  tall  slender  pine  trunks 
waved  gently  to  and  fro  as  if  touched  by  an  invi- 
sible hand,  much  as  in  summer  the  wind  produces 
waves  in  the  half  ripe  corn.  This  wave-like  mo- 
tion increased,  but  in  opposing  lines,  so  that  the 
stems  and  tree-tops  struck  against  and  through 
each  other  with  an  irregular  and  vehement  motion. 
With  harsh  cries,  ravens,  crows,  jays,  and  other 
birds  that  harboured  in  the  woods,  flew  upwards 
and  hastened  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
forests  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rigi.  Now  the  vibrat- 
ing and  jerking  motion,  the  wave-like  rising  and 
falling,  passed  on  to  the  grass-covered  land.  It 
looked  as  if  gigantic  moles  were  burrowing  under 
it.  At  the  same  time  a  gentle  sliding  and  slipping 
of  the  whole  upper  slopes  commenced,  and  became 
constantly  plainer  and  more  rapid.  The  pine 
forests  struggled  to  follow  the  hurried  motion,  and 
looked — according  to  the  expression  of  people  who 
watched  the  whole  terrible  phenomenon  from  be 
ginning  to  end — something  like  hair  stroked  against 
the  grain. 

"  These  alarming  phenomena  steadily  increased 
In  ever  larger  circles,  meadows  and  grass  lands, 
orchards,  houses  and  stables  with  men  and  cattle, 
were  drawn  along  into  the  fearful  descent.  The 
people  who  saw  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  born  and  grown  up,  give  way  under  their 
feet,  started  up  in  horror,  and  fled  from  their 
homes.  Then  was  heard  a  thundering  roar,  as  if 
the  old  foundations  of  the  earth's  crust  had  given 
way.  The  Steinberg-cliff,  a  rocky  wall  of  millions 
of  cubic  fathoms  with  all  the  forest  upon  it,  and 
the  nagelfluh  wall  of  the  '  Gerueinde-Marcht'  had 
given  way.  This  was  the  signal  for  destruction, — 
then  began  a  tragedy  which  can  be  compared  with 
no  other  phenomenon  for  its  fearful  sublimity.  In 
the  wildest  confusion,  blocks  of  rock  and  splinters 
of  stone,  mud  and  turf,  foliage  and  trees,  some- 


times whirled  up  into  the  air,  sometimes  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  dust,  chased  each  other  over  the  moun- 
tain shoulders  to  the  valley  of  Goldau.  One  huge 
fragment  seemed  trying  to  overtake  another.  The 
chaotic  fall  of  vast  masses,  the  speed  of  their  de- 
scent, the  universal  confusion,  increased  every  mo- 
ment. Mountain-blocks,  as  big  as  houses,  with 
pines  fixed  to  them,  hurried  as  if  slung  through  the 
air. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  hundreds  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  as  many  stables  and  sheds  were  destroyed.  The 
whole  slope  of  the  Rossberg,  almost  up  to  the  Gny- 
penspitz,  was  at  that  time  dotted  over  with  detach- 
ed houses;  and  beneath  in  the  valley,  between  the 
lakes  of  Zug  and  Lowertz,  lay  the  rich  villages  of 
Goldau,  Busingen,  and  Lowertz.  Under  the  ruins, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  found  a  common 
grave." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected. 

All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." — Eccles.  ii.  It. 
Let  wit,  and  all  her  studied  plots  effect 

The  best  they  can  ; 
Let  smiling  fortune  prosper  and  perfect 

What  wit  began  ; 
Let  earth  advise  with  both,  and  so  project 

A  happy  man ; 
Let  wit  or  fawning  fortune  vie  their  best  ; 

He  may  be  blest 
With  all  the  earth  can  give ;  but  earth  can  give  no  rest. 

Whose  gold  is  double  with  a  careful  hand, 

His  cares  are  double  ; 
The  pleasure,  honour,  wealth  of  sea  and  land 

Bring  but  a  trouble  ; 
The  world  itself,  and  all  the  world's  command, 

Is  but  a  bubble. 
The  strong  desires  of  man's  insatiate  breast 

May  stand  possest 
Of  all  that  earth  can  give  ;  but  earth  can  give  no  rest. 

True  rest  consists  not  in  the  oft  revying 

Of  worldly  dross  ; 
Earth's  miry  purchase  is  not  worth  the  buying; 

Her  gain  is  loss  ; 
Her  rest  but  giddy  toil,  if  not  relying 

Upon  her  cross, 
How  worldlings  droil  for  trouble !  that  fond  breast 

That  is  possess'd 
Of  earth  without  a  cross,  has  earth  without  a  rest. 

Quarles. 

Ridicule  and  Repartee. — The  fatal  fondness  for 
indulging  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  and  the  injurious 
and  irreparable  consequences  which  sometimes  at- 
tend the  too  prompt  reply,  can  never  be  too  seri- 
ously or  too  severely  condemned.  Not  to  offend, 
is  the  first  step  toward  pleasing.  To  give  pain,  is 
as  much  an  offence  against  humanity  as  against 
good  breeding ;  and  surely  it  is  as  well  to  abstain 
from  an  action  because  it  is  sinful,  as  because  it  is 
unpolite.  A  man  of  sense  and  breeding  will  some- 
times join  in  the  laugh  which  has  been  raised  at 
his  expense  by  an  ill-natured  repartee ;  but  if  it 
was  very  cutting,  and  one  of  those  shocking  sort  of 
truths,  which,  as  they  can  scarcely  be  pardoned  in 
private,  ought  never  to  be  uttered  in  public,  he 
does  not  laugh  because  he  is  pleased,  but  because 
he  wishes  to  conceal  how  much  he  is  hurt.  As  the 
sarcasm  was  uttered  by  a  lady,  so  far  from  seem- 
ing to  resent  it,  he  will  be  the  first  to  commend  it  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that,  he  will  remember  it  as 
a  trait  of  malice,  when  the  whole  company  shall 
have  forgotten  it  as  a  stroke  of  wit.  Women  are 
so  far  from  being  privileged  by  their  sex  to  say  un- 
handsome or  cruel  things,  that  it  is  this  very  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  them  more  intolerable. 
When  the  arrow  is  lodged  in  the  heart,  it  is  no  relief 
for  him  that  is  wounded  to  reflect  that  the  hand 
which  shot  it  was  a  fair  one. — Hannah  More. 


Human  existence  is  short,  and  the  few  fleeting 
years  allotted  to  man  to  live,  soon  pass  away. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


An  Interesting  Fight. — A  gentleman,  while 
•walking  in  the  fields  at  Trough,  in  Clare,  England, 
recently,  in  company  with  a  friend,  was  attracted 
by  a  noise  in  a  field  bordering  on  the  road.  On 
mounting  a  bank  which  hid  the  field  from  view,  he 
says : — "  I  became  an  interested  spectator  of  the 
following  novel  fight : — A  fine  ewe,  with  two  lambs, 
one  on  each  side  of  her,  was  standing  resisting  the 
attacks  of  a  large  dog-fox,  who  was  attempting  to 
get  at  the  lambs,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of 
treating  his  wife  and  family  to  a  nice  lamb  supper. 
For  nearly  ten  minutes  my  friend  and  I  stood 
watching,  with  breathless  astonishment,  this  strange 
scene.  At  one  time  the  fox  would  make  a  dash  at 
one  of  the  lambs,  when  the  ewe,  forgetting  its  usual 
timidity,  and  inspired  with  courage  in  defence  of 
its  young,  would  put  down  her  head,  and  butt 
savagely  at  her  natural  adversary.  The  fox, 
baffled  in  his  first  attempt,  would  then  run  round 
and  try  to  seize  the  other  lamb ;  but  the  mother, 
quick  as  thought,  would  then  turn  round,  and 
again  meet  her  adversary  with  her  hard  and  woolly 
head.  The  fox  then  retired  a  short  distance,  sat 
on  his  brush,  and  commenced  barking,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  frightening  away  the  mother, 
so  that  he  might  secure  at  least  one  lamb  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  At  this  moment  the  male  parent 
of  the  two  innocents,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  sly 
Reynard's  musical  bark,  made  his  appearance,  and 
seeing  at  a  glance  what  had  happened,  made  a 
rush  at  his  enemy,  put  down  his  head,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  have  destroyed  him,  only  Reynard,  see- 
ing his  new  foe,  and  fancying  the  numbers  too 
many  for  him,  and  that  discretion  was  the  best 
part  of  valour,  ran  away,  leaving  the  ram  the  un- 
doubted victor  of  the  field." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  New  Order  for  Enrolling  and  Drafting. 
Since  the  military  enrolment  was  commenced 
by  the  assessors,  another  order  from  the  War  De- 
partment, dated  the  9th  inst.,  has  been  issued, 
prescribing  regulations  for  taking  the  names  of 
citizens  and  drafting  for  the  army,  which  give 
the  movement  some  new  aspects.  As  it  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  to 
know  the  purport  of  the  regulations,  I  will  endeav- 
our to  give  a  summary  of  such  parts  as  will  be 
likely  to  affect  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

The  3rd  Section  directs  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  cause  an  enrolment  to  be  forth- 
with made  by  assessors,  or  other  duly  appointed 
officers,  in  each  county,  of  all  able  bodied  male 
citizens  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
giving  the  name,  age  and  occupation  of  each. 

Where  there  is  no  special  statutory  provision 
made  in  a  State,  for  carrying  the  draft  into  effect, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  lists  when  completed  are  to 
be  forthwith  filed  in  the  sheriff's  office  of  the 
county  where  the  enrolment  is  taken. 

The  Governors  of  the  several  States  are  to  ap- 
point a  commissioner  for  each  couuty,  who,  after 
the  enrolment  is  completed,  is  to  give  notice  by 
Viand-bills  posted  in  each  township  of  his  county, 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  claims  of  exemp- 
tion will  be  received  by  him;  fixing  the  time  for 
draft  within  teu  days  of  the  filing  of  the  enrol- 
ment; and  all  persons  claiming  exemption  from 
the  draft,  shall  before  lite  day  fixed  for  the  draft, 
make  proof  of  such  exemption  before  the  commis- 
sioner, who  shall  decide  on  the  same. 

Instructions  are  then  given  the  commissioners  to 
strike  from  the  li>ts  certain  classes  of  persons, 
among  which  are,  "  all  j)ersons  exempted  hi/  the 
laws  of  the  respective  Stales  Irani  military  duty." 

Each  person  drafted  is  to  be  served  witli  a  notice 
of  the  fact  and  of  the  place  of  rendezvous. 


These  are  the  principal  points  of  the  order. 
Friends  will  be  likely  to  be  called  upon  and  en- 
rolled, in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  most  consistent  with  christian 
candor,  to  avoid  all  evasion  and  insincere  excuses, 
and  honestly  give  the  information  asked  for.  Our 
ancient  Friends  did  not  court  suffering ;  but  they 
never  shrunk  from  it  in  support  of  their  religious 
principles  ;  and  refused  not  to  obey  any  requisition 
of  the  Government  merely  to  escape  persecution. 
With  innocent  boldness  and  constancy,  they  openly 
met  together  for  Divine  Worship,  while  others  as- 
sembled in  secret;  and  when  their  religious  assem- 
blies were  rudely  entered  by  the  officers,  and  their 
names  demanded,  they  readily  gave  them;  though 
they  knew  that  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  would  follow.  They  learned 
the  great  christian  lesson  of  treating  with  meekness 
and  gentleness,  and  even  praying  for,  those  who 
persecuted  or  evilly  entreated  them,.and  thus  com- 
mended to  all  their  religious  profession  of  being  the 
lowly  followers  of  the  suffering  Saviour. 

Where  Friends  are  enrolled  they  should  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  commissioner  appointed  for 
the  county  to  receive  applications  for  exemption, 
and  be  careful  to  present  their  claims  in  writing, 
before  the  ten  days  allowed  therefor  expire. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
"  Those  who  conscientiously  scruple  to  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so;"  seem  to  present 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  drafting  of  such  per- 
sons ;  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  draft  men  for  the 
army,  of  whom  the  fundamental  law  of  the  com- 
monwealth declares  that  they  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  bear  arms,  and  who  solemnly  declare  that  they 
cannot  conscientiously  do  so. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  also  says  that 
"  the  free  men  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be 
armed  and  disciplined  for  its  defence," — and  the 
State  Militia  Law  authorizes  the  enrolment  of  citi- 
zens between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty-five 
only.  The  clear  inference  is,  that  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  are  exempt  from  enrolment,  as 
fully  as  those  are  who  have  passed  forty-five.  This 
seems  so  obvious  as  to  admit  of  no  question. 

The  order  of  the  War  Department,  as  I  have 
before  shown,  directs  the  commissioners  to  strike 
from  the  militia  lists,  "  all  persons  exempted  by  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States  from  military  duty," 
and  as  the  above  two  classes  are  clearly  exempted 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  are  so  by  the  order  of  the  War 
Department. 

The  question  is  asked  by  some,  If  a  Friend  is 
drafted,  can  he  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  given 
in  the  7th  section  of  the  Instructions  of  the  War 
Department,  to  offer  a  substitute  ?  The  answer 
would  certainly  be  that  he  cannot.  If  a  Friend 
cannot  conscientiously  go  to  war  himself,  he  cannot 
employ  another  to  do  so;  for  that  which  a  man 
does  by  his  agent  he  is  as  much  accountable  for,  as 
if  he  did  it  himself.  The  substitute,  too,  might 
commit  great  atrocities  iu  war;  and  his  principal 
would  secern  to  be  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  them; 
or  he  might  be  slain,  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
last  "reat  change,  and  his  death  with  all  its  sad  con- 
sequcuces,  rest  as  a  heavy  burden  on  the  conscience 
of  the  one  who  induced  him  to  enter  the  army. 

As  a  Friend,  then, can  neither  procure  a  substitute, 
nor  pay  any  fine  or  equivalent  for  exemption  from 
military  duty,  the  query  is  put,  What  will  be  the 
consequences '!  We  need  not  be  anxious  to  deter- 
mine this;  nor  will  it  iucrease  our  Strength,  or  our 
peace  and  quietude,  to  be  dwelling  upon  conse- 
quences. If  we  endeavour  in  a  meek  and  chris- 
tian spirit,  faithfully  to  discharge  our  present  duty 
to  our  heavenly  Father,  we  may  safely  commit 


the  future  into  his  hands,  in  the  humble  assurance  kW. 
that  whatever  he  may  permit  to  attend  us,  as  we  ^ 
submissively  receive  it  in  obedience  to  his  will,  shall 
ultimately  work  for  our  good. 

Our  fathers  suffered  great  obloquy,  imprisoni 
ment,  and  the  taking  away  of  much  of  their  pns 
perty,  because  of  this  noble  testimony;  but  thej 
patiently  endured  it  rather  than  violate  their  con. 
sciences ;  and  He  to  whom  they  thus  showed  theh 
fidelity,  graciously  sustained  them  in  all  their  af- 
flictions and  losses ;  made  a  way  for  them  where 
they  could  see  none ;  and  brought  them  safely  anq 
peacefully  through  and  over  all.  The  testimonj 
against  all  war  and  fighting  is  as  precious  now,  anl 
of  as  great  obligation,  as  ever  it  was.  The  Divine  arn] 
is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  now  deliver,  nor  is 
His  ear  heavy  that  he  cannot  hear  the  prayers  ol 
his  children ;  and,  if  Friends  are  but  faithful  in 
supporting  their  religious  principles  in  life  and  con! 
versation  ;  they  may  look  on  high  for  help,  calmlj 
relying  on  Him  who  is  omnipotent,  and  in  reverent 
confidence  adopt  the  language;  "  The  Lord  is  on  m| 
side — I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me." 
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Note. — Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  learn  thai 
the  day  for  drafting  is  postponed  from  the  third  to  the 
fifteenth  of  next  month. 
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The  Sleepless  Night. — The  following  well-ad 
thenticated  anecdote  of  the  late  Sir  Evan  Nepeani 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  sleepless  night  of 
Ahasuerus,  in  the  palace  of  Shushan.  Sir  Evanf 
when  Under-Secretary  of  State,  related  to  a  frienl 
of  his  that  one  night  after  retiring  to  rest  he  expet 
rienced  an  unaccountable  degree  of  wakefulness! 
He  was  in  perfect  health,  had  dined  early  and  mo, 
derately,  had  nothing  to  brood  over,  and  was  per* 
fectly  self-possessed.  Still  he  could  not  sleep,  anl 
from  eleven  till  two  in  the  morning  never  closed 
an  eye.  It  was  summer — twilight  was  far  adi 
vanced  ;  and,  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  his  wako^ 
fulness,  he  resolved  to  rise  and  breathe  the  mornj 
ing  air  in  the  park.  There  he  saw  nothing  bul 
sleepy  sentinels,  whom  he  rather  envied.  Ha 
passed  the  Home  Office  several  times,  and  at  last^ 
without  any  particular  object,  resolved  to  let  him* 
self  in  with  his  pass-key.  The  book  of  entries  of 
the  day  before  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  in  sheen 
listlessness  he  began  to  read.  The  first  thing  apf 
palled  him — "  A  reprieve  to  be  sent  to  York  for 
the  coiners  ordered  for  execution  the  next  day." 
It  struck  him  that  he  had  had  no  return  to  his 
order  to  send  the  reprieve,  and  he  searched  the 
minutes  but  could  not  find  it.  In  alarm,  he  went 
to  the  house  of  the  chief  clerk,  who  lived  intorcl 
Downing-street,  knocked  him  up,  (it  was  then  past 
three,)  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
reprieve  being  sent.  In  great  alarm,  the  chief  k 
clerk  could  not  remember. 

"  You  are  scarcely  awake,"  said  Sir  Evan. 
"  Collect  yourself;  it  must  have  been  sent." 

The  chief  clerk  said  he  did  now  recollect ;  he 
had  scut  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  whose  bu- 
siness it  was  to  forward  it. 

"Good!"  said  Sir  Evan;  "but  have  you  his 
receipt  aud  certificate  that  it  is  gone  V 

"  No." 

"  Then  come  with  me  to  his  house :  we  must 
fiud  him,  though  it  is  so  early." 

It  was  now  four,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
lived  in  Chancery  Lane.  There  was  no  hackney 
coach,  and  they  almost  ran.  Tho  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  had  a  country-house,  and  meauiug  to  have 
a  Ion"-  holiday,  he  was  at  that  moment  stepping 
into  his  "ig  to  go  to  his  villa.  Astonished  at  the 
visit  of  the  Under-Secretary  at  such  an  hour,  he 
was  still  more  so  at  his  business. 

With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  the  Clerk  of  the 
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frown  cried,  "  The  reprieve  is  locked  up  in  my 
Isk!" 

1  It  was  brought.  Sir  Evan  sent  to  the  post- 
Ipee  for  the  trustiest  and  fleetest  express,  and  the 
I  prieve  reached  York  as  the  prisoners  were  as- 
Ipding  the  cart. 

I  Oriental  Crows. — Ceylon  has  upwards  of  three 
fandred  and  twenty  species  of  birds;  and  their 
fodigious  numbers,  particularly  the  myriads  of 
■  later-fowl,  form  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  island. 
Hie  melody  of  their  song  bears  no  comparison  with 
flat  of  the  warblers  of  Europe;  and  in  beauty  of 
umage  they  are  surpassed  by  the  birds  of  South 
merica  and  Northern  India ;  but  they  have  sin- 
ilar  grace  of  form,  and  utter  clear  and  musical 
lis  in  rich  and  melodious  tones.    Of  all  the  Cey- 
q  birds  in  the  same  order^-the  small,  glossy  crows 
e  the  most  familiar  and  notorious.    The  Dutch, 
iring  their  sovereignty,  enforced  severe  penalties 
ainst  any  killer  of  crows,  thinking  them  useful ; 
d  they  now  frequent  the  towns  in  companies, 
id  domesticate  themselves  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
ery  house.    They  are  the  flying  thieves  of  the 
ice ;  and  no  article,  however  unpromising  its 
ality,  can  with  safety  be  left  unguarded  in  any 
artment  accessible  to  them.    They  despoil  la- 
;s'  work-baskets,  open  paper  parcels  to  ascer- 
in  their  contents,  will  undo  the  knot  of  a  napkin 
it  inclose  anything  eatable,  and  have  been  known 
remove  a  peg  which  fastened  the  lid  of  a  basket, 
order  to  plunder  the  provender  therein. 

•  »  

For  "The  Friend." 

There  is  much  in  the  following  letter  of  that 
eply  experienced  christian,  I.  Penington,  which 
iplies  to  the  state  of  things  in  many  parts  of  our 
ligious  Society.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
ofessing  with  Friends,  are  striving  to  substitute 
ripture  study  and  scripture  readings,  with  or 
thout  commentaries,  and  often  formal  praying 
id  preaching,  for  "waiting  on  the  Lord  for  the 
;hes  of  his  Spirit,  and  in  returning  back  to  the 
ord,  by  his  own  spirit  and  in  the  virtue  of  his 
m  life,  that  which  He  pleaseth  to  bestow  upon 
em."    We  offer  it  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend," 

the  hope  it  may  put  all  its  readers  upon  their 
lard  against  this  fearful  delusion. 

"  Because  my  not  praying  in  my  family,  accord- 
g  to  the  custom  of  professors,  seemed  to  be  such 
great  stumbling-block  to  thee,  it  sprang  up  in  my 
bart  to  render  thee  this  account  thereof. 
I  "  I  did  formerly  apply  myself  to  pray  to  the 
lord,  morning  and  evening,  (besides  other  times,) 
jlieving  in  my  heart,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
ord  I  should  so  do.  And  this  was  my  condition 
len  : — sometimes  I  felt  the  living  spring  open,  and 
ie  true  child  breathe  towards  the  Father;  at 
;her  times,  I  felt  a  deadness,  a  dryness,  a  barren- 
2ss,  and  only  a  speaking  and  striving  of  the  natu- 
il  part,  which  I,  even  then,  felt  was  not  accepta- 
le  to  the  Lord,  nor  did  profit  my  soul ;  but,  ap- 
rehending  it  to  be  a  duty,  I  durst  not  but  apply 
iyself  thereto. 

"  Since  that  time, — since  the  Lord  hath  again 
een  pleased  to  raise  up  what  he  had  formerly  be- 
otten  in  me,  and  began  to  feed  it,  by  the  pure 
ving  forth  of  that  breath  of  life  which  begat  it, 
which  is  the  bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven 
aily  to  it,  as  the  Lord  pleaseth  freely  to  dis- 
ense  it,) — the  Lord  hath  shown  me,  that  prayer 
his  gift  to  the  child  which  he  begets ;  and  that 
stands  not  in  the  will,  or  time,  or  understanding, 
I  affectionate  part  of  the  creature,  but  in  his  own 
egetting,  which  he  first  breathes  upon,  and  then 
.  breathes  again  towards  him  ; — and  that  he  work- 
th  this  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  no  time  can  be 


set  him  when  he  shall  breathe,  or  when  he  shall 
not  breathe;  and  that  when  he  breathes,  then  is 
the  time  of  prayer,  then  is  the  time  of  moving  to- 
wards him,  and  following  him  who  draws.  So  that, 
all  my  times,  and  all  my  duties,  and  all  my  graces, 
and  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  refreshments,  and 
all  my  ordinances,  are  in  his  hand,  who  is  the 
spring  of  my  life,  and  conveys,  preserves,  and  in- 
creases life  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 

"  I  freely  confess,  all  my  religion  stands  in  wait- 
ing on  the  Lord,  for  the  riches  of  his  Spirit,  and 
in  returning  back  to  the  Lord,  (by  his  own  Spirit, 
and  in  the  virtue  of  his  own  life,)  that  which  he 
pleaseth  to  bestow  on  me.  And,  I  have  no  faith, 
no  love,  no  hope,  no  peace,  no  joy,  no  ability  to 
any  thing,  no  refreshment  in  any  thing,  but  as  I 
find  his  living  breath  beginning,  his  living  breath 
continuing,  his  living  breath  answering,  and  per- 
forming what  it  calls  for.  So  that,  I  am  become 
exceeding  poor  and  miserable,  save  in  what  the 
Lord  pleaseth  to  be  to  me  by  his  own  free  grace, 
and  for  his  own  name's  sake,  and  in  rich  mercy. 
And,  if  I  have  tasted  any  thing  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness sweeter  than  ordinary,  my  heart  is  willing,  so 
far  as  the  Lord  pleaseth,  faithfully  to  point  any 
others  to  the  same  spring;  and  not  discourage  or 
witness  against  the  least  simplicity,  and  true  desire 
after  God,  in  them.  But,  where  they  have  lost  the 
true  living  child,  and  another  thing  is  got  up  in 
its  stead,  (which,  though  it  may  bear  its  image  to 
the  eye  of  flesh,  yet  it  is  not  the  same  thing  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;)  and,  where  this  nourisheth  itself  by 
praying,  reading,  meditating,  or  any  other  such 
like  thing,  feeding  the  carnal  part  with  such  a 
kind  of  knowledge  from  Scriptures,  as  the  natural 
understanding  may  gather  and  grow  rich  by  ;  this, 
in  love  and  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  and  to  souls, 
I  cannot  but  testify  against,  wherever  I  find  it,  as 
the  Lord  draweth  forth  my  spirit  to  bear  its  testi- 
mony, 

"  And  this  I  know,  from  the  Lord,  to  be  the 
general  state  of  professors  at  this  day.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  departed  from  them,  and  they  are 
joined  to  another  spirit,  as  deeply  and  as  generally 
as  ever  the  Jews  were ;  and  that  their  prayers  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  and  du- 
ties, and  ordinances,  are  as  loathsome  to  the  soul 
of  the  Lord,  as  ever  the  Jews'  incense  and  sacri- 
fices were.  And  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning them.  Ye  must  come  out  of  your  know- 
ledge, into  the  feeling  of  an  inward  principle  of 
life,  if  ever  ye  be  restored  to  the  true  unity  with 
God,  and  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  him  again.  Ye 
must  come  out  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  ye 
have  gathered  from  the  scriptures,  into  a  feeling  of 
the  thing  there  written  of,  as  it  pleaseth  the  Lord 
to  open  and  reveal  them  in  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart. 

"  This  is  it,  ye  are  to  wait  for  from  the  Lord ; 
and  not  to  boast  of  your  present  state,  as  if  ye 
were  not  backslidden  from  hiin,  and  had  not  en- 
tered into  league  with  another  spirit ;  which  keeps 
up  the  image  of  what  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  once 
formed  in  you,  but  without  the  true,  pure,  fresh 
life. 

"From  a  faithful  Friend  and  lover  of  souls." 

I.  P. 


Cottonized  Flax. — During  the  past  year  a  series 
of  experiments,  mechanical  and  chemical  combined, 
have  been  made  in  Ilhode  Island,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  provide,  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  a 
material  that  could  be  manufactured  without  any 
alteration  of  machinery  now  in  use.  The  object 
has  been  attained  by  the  production  of  a  material 
which  is  properly  named  cottonizeJtflax.  The  flax 
is  pulled  by  a  machine  which  doeflrtEe  work  of  forty 


men.  Either  manufactured  flax  or  flax  not  in  seed 
may  be  used.  As  flax  is  cultivated  for  the  seed  a 
double  crop  may  thus  be  produced — a  crop  of  seed 
as  well  as  of  flax.  The  dried  flax  as  gathered  from 
the  field,  is  first  cut  by  machinery  into  suitable 
lengths,  representing  the  staple  of  upland  cotton 
about  1 J  inch  long.  The  process  is  performed 
by  automaton  machinery  with  great  facility  and 
at  little  cost.  The  material  is  subjected  to  a  steam- 
ing process  in  large  vats,  and  is  then  dried  by  ma- 
chinery, rapidly  revolving.  Next,  it  passes  through 
what  may  be  called  a  ginning  process,  whereby  the 
woody  husk  or  chives  is  separated  from  the  fibre. 
By  chemical  process,  the  fibre  is  then  exploded 
longitudinally,  and  assumes  the  required  fineness 
of  cotton.  The  whole  process  is  rapid,  simple,  and 
cheap.  In  this  form  the  material  is  successfully 
carded,  spun,  and  woven.  Beautiful  specimens  of 
flax  cotton,  drawings,  rovings,  yarn,  and  also  of 
the  flax  mixed  with  cotton,  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  others,  by  Ex- 
Governor  Jackson,  of  Rhode  Island.  As  a  mate- 
rial for  mixture  with  wool  the  cottonized  flax  is 
vastly  preferable  to  cotton.  It  combines  in  the 
carding  process  with  greater  facility.  The  yarn  is 
stronger.  The  cloth  is  very  durable,  even  more  so 
than  if  made  wholly  of  wool.  The  lustre  of  the 
cloth  is  improved.  Flax  wool  also  receives  a  dye 
with  the  same  facility  as  wool  itself. — National 
Intelligencer. 

Locomotion. — A  new  discovery  in  locomotion 
has  been  made  in  France,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be. of  so  much  importance  that  a  commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  examine  and 
report  upon  it.  M.  Girard  has  constructed  the 
model  of  a  railway  adapted  for  runners  like  those 
of  a  sledge.  The  runners  move  in  a  sort  of  clog; 
between  this  and  the  rails  water  is  introduced,  and 
thus  almost  all  friction  is  avoided.  Should  this 
plan  prove  successful  on  a  large  scale,  much  wear 
and  tear,  not  only  of  the  carriages,  but  of  the  pas- 
sengers' nerves,  will  be  saved.  How  delightful  it 
will  be  to  slide  smoothly  over  a  surface  of  water, 
instead  of  having  one's  bones  dislocated  by  being 
rattled  over  uneven  rails,  and  one's  head  stupefied 
by  the  perpetual  clatter. — London  Guardian. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — News  from  England  to  the  14th  inst. 

Agents  are  now  in  England  making  contracts  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Government,  for  a  supply  of 
arms,  &c.  The  contracts  are  proposed  with  a  clause 
that  they  shall  be  null  and  void  in  case  of  a  war  with 
England. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal  declares  that  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  Russian  Cabinet  to  see  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States  ended  by  prudent  and  honorable  com- 
promise. Russia's  desire  is  not  to  divide,  but  to  bring 
together  and  re-unite  adversaries,  who  ought  always  to 
remain  brothers. 

The  movements  of  Garibaldi  have  created  great  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  throughout  Italy.  The  people 
were  rallying  to  his  standard,  and  it  was  supposed  he 
would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  has 
taken  possession  of  Roova  and  Palmita.  The  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  any  further  measures  against  him. 
In  a  recent  speech,  Garibaldi  declared,  "  The  present 
state  of  affairs  cannot  continue.  I  go  against  the  Go- 
vernment because  it  will  not  let  me  go  to  Rome.  I  go 
against  France  because  she  defends  the  Pope.  I  will 
have  Rome  at  any  price.  Rome  or  death!  If  I  succeed, 
so  much  the  better.  If  not,  I  will  destroy  the  Italy 
which  I  made  myself." 

Two  Confederate  steamers  had  sailed  from  England, 
having  both  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  United 
States  steamer  Tuscarora,  which  was  watching  them. 
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The  returns  of  the  harvest  in  France  were  favourable. 
The  French  expeditionary  force  for  Mexico  is  very  large. 
A  number  of  gun-boats  form  part  of  the  expedition. 

The  Manchester  market  had  an  upward  tendency  with 
small  sales.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady 
and  firm,  at  unchanged  rates  for  American,  but  easier 
prices  for  India.    Breadstuifs  quiet  and  steady. 

United  States. —  Virginia. — During  most  of  last  week, 
considerable  uneasiness  prevailed  iu  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  this  State.  General  M'Clellan  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  peninsula  with- 
out molestation,  but  it  appears  that  as  soon  as  the  rebel 
commanders  discovered  his  intentions,  they  took  prompt 
measures  for  sending  the  great  bulk  of  their  forces  from 
Richmond  to  operate  against  Gen.  Pope.  The  various 
divisions  of  the  rebel  army  occupying  the  range  from 
Fredericksburg  to  Gordonsville,  are  reported  to  number 
from  150,000  to  200,000  men.  Gen.  Pope  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  overwhelming  force  brought  against 
him,  and,  on  the  21st  inst.,  had  fallen  back  as  iar  as 
Warreuton  Junction.  During  the  retreat,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  skirmishing  all  along  the 
lines,  though  no  serious  engagement.  In  one  of  these 
skirmishes,  about  one  half  of  a  Federal  cavalry  regiment 
was  captured  by  the  rebels.  A  part  of  Gen.  M'Clellan's 
army  had  landed  near  Acquia  Creek,  and  it  is  believed 
the  main  body  has  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces  of 
Pope  and  Burnside.  Heavy  reinforcements  have  arrived 
at  Fredericksburg  for  the  Union  army.  Another  move- 
ment of  the  rebels  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  is  appre- 
hended. 

North  Carolina. — The  President  has  authorized  Gov. 
Stanley  to  order  an  election  for  representatives  to  Con- 
gress in  the  first  and  second  districts  of  this  State.  The 
Richmond  papers,  in  commenting  on  the  late  election 
for  Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  say  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  secession  and  so-call- 
ed Union  party  of  North  Carolina,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war. 

Louisiana. — All  the  property  of  John  Slidell  has  been 
confiscated  by  order  of  Gen.  Butler.  An  order  from 
Gen.  Butler  commands  the  turning  over  to  the  U.  S. 
authorities  of  all  arms  in  New  Orleans.  Count  Megraw, 
the  French  Consul,  had  written  a  letter  to  Lieut.  Weitgel, 
Assistant  Military  Commandant,  expressing  a  desire  that 
the  French  citizens  might  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
arms  for  fear  of  a  servile  insurrection,  to  which  General 
Butler  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  protection  of  the 
United  Sjates  will  be  given  in  such  a  case,  and  insisting 
on  all  the  arms  of  the  inhabitants,  white  and  black,  be- 
ing under  his  control.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
has  made  his  report  to  the  Government  upon  the  points 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  New  Orleans,  he  long 
since  went  thither  to  investigate,  and  the  President  has 
approved  its  conclusion.  It  is  understood  that  he  re- 
commends the  return  to  the  Consul  of  the  Netherlands 
of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  seized  by  General 
Butler,  in  his  hands;  that  the  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  be  returned  to  the  French  Consul ;  also, 
that  a  large  amount  of  sugars  and  other  merchandise 
be  relinquished  to  the  Greek,  British  and  other  foreign 
merchants  domiciled  in  New  Orleans,  as  these  seizures 
cannot  be  justified  by  civil  or  military  law. 

Kentucky. — More  than  10,000  troops  from  Indiana 
have  entered  Kentucky.  A  despatch  from  Cincinnati 
says,  there  is  too  much  importance  attached  to  the  re- 
hel  raids  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  current 
statements  of  the  strength  of  the  rebels  in  that  section 
are  said  to  be  much  exaggerated.  The  Grenada  Appeal, 
however,  asserts  ths»t  a  general  movement  of  the  Confe- 
derate armies  of  the  West  is  about  being  made,  and  that 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  will  be  soon  in  possession  of 
the  South. 

Tc/Diemee. — It  is  stated  that  Cumberland  Gap  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  Federal  forces,  who  have  re- 
treated to  Barboursville.  The  rebels  have  burned  two 
Federal  steamers,  fifty  miles  above  Fort  Henry.  Clarks- 
ville  has  been  captured  by  them,,  and  340  Federal 
troops  taken  prisoners.  In  an  engagement  with  Mor- 
gan's cavalry  near  Gallatin,  the  U.  S.  forces,  under 
Gen.  J  bason,  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  300  prison- 
ers, including  Gen.  Johnson.  Ou  the  20th  inst.,  two 
thousand  guerillas  passed  through  Raleigh,  in  the  direc- 
tion.of  Memphis,  and  retraced  their  steps  the  same  day, 
burning  the  bridges,  and  destroying  all  the  cotton  they 
could  find.  Various  other  ravages  by  roving  bands  of 
rebels  are  reported. 

Mutouri. — In  a  battle  near  Lexington,  between  the 
State  troops  and  a  large  body  of  rebels,  the  former  were 
defeated,  with  a  loss  of  200  men  killed Md  wounded.  Later 
intelligence  states  that  Lexington  had  been  secured 
aguinst  attack,  and  that  the  rebels  were  retreating,  pur- 
sued by  Iho  U.  S.  troops. 


Arkansas. — Gen.  Curtis's  army  at  Helena,  is  said  to 
have  been  increased  to  30,000  men.  A  considerable 
fleet  is  also  collected  there,  it  is  supposed,  for  a  move- 
ment upon  Vicksburg.  Its  efficiency  is, however,  greaHy 
impaired  by  sickness,  about  half  of  the  crews,  it  is  stated, 
being  disabled  from  this  cause.  In  the  camps  also, 
much  sickness  prevailed,  which  is  attributed  to  the  use 
of  unwholesome  water.  Intercepted  letters  from  Gen. 
Hindman  to  the  rebel  War  Department,  state  that  he  has 
18,000  well  armed  infantry,  6,000  cavalry  and  54  pieces  of 
artillery,  at  Little  Rock.  He  purposes  awaiting  an  at- 
tack from  Gen.  Curtis  instead  of  attacking  him  at  Hel- 
ena. 

The  Mississippi  River. — The  steamer  Acacia,  recently 
ran  on  a  snag,  fifty  miles  below  Memphis,  and  sunk  in  a 
few  minutes.  About  forty  persons  perished,  most  of 
whom  were  U.  S.  soldiers.  The  U.  S.  ram,  Sumter, 
grounded  opposite  Bayou  Sara.  The  rebel  authorities 
demanded  her  surrender,  but  the  crew  and  stores  were 
put  on  transports,  and  the  Sumter  blown  up. 

Minnesota. — A  serious  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  has  taken  place  at  the  Lower  Sioux 
Agency.  The  Indians  being  exasperated  at  the  non 
reception  of  the  annuities  due  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, attacked  the  whites  in  the  town  of  Acton,  murder- 
ing men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately.  They 
afterwards  extended  their  outrages,  and  according  to 
the  reports,  have  destroyed  several  hundred  persons. 

Colonization. — A  colony  of  colored  persons  to  settle  in 
Central  America,  is  being  raised  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. The  project  is  encouraged  by  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Government  proposes  to  send  out  the  emi- 
grants in  good  steamships,  and  provide  them  all  the  ne- 
cessary implements  of  labour,  and  also  sustenance  until 
they  can  gather  a  harvest. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners. — On  the  23rd,  about  3,000 
rebel  prisoners  were  sent  to  Cairo  to  be  exchanged ;  seve- 
ral hundred  Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians  preferred 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  sent  home.  It 
appears  that  the  rebels  hold  more  prisoners  than  the 
U.  S.  authorities  have  in  their  possession.  This  was 
not  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  case,  but  large  as  were 
the  numbers  of  rebel  prisoners  taken  in  the  spring,  they 
have  since  been  overbalanced  by  the  numerous  disasters 
to  the  Federal  arms  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  other 
places. 

Southern  Items. — Late  Richmond,  Va.,  papers,  critizise 
the  management  of  the  war  with  much  freedom.  The 
Examiner  calls  the  Confederate  President  "  a  weak, 
opinionated  and  headstrong  man,"  who  has  wasted 
away  the  Southern  army  in  inaction,  and  indecisive  bat- 
tles. The  rebel  Congress  has  re-assembled  at  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Examiner  says  "It  will  be  for  Congress 
to  repair,  as  best  it  can,  the  mischief  done  the  public 
service  by  a  weak  and  impracticable  Executive."  The 
message  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  rebel  Congress,  is  a 
document  of  small  interest  or  value.  It  furnishes  but 
little  information  and  presents  no  new  views  in  relation 
to  the  rebellion.  The  Richmond  correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury  states  that  the  total  losses  of  the 
Southern  army  in  the  late  battles  near  Richmond, 
amounted  to  between  18,000  and  20,000  men.  The 
mortality  among  the  wounded  is  stated  to  have  been 
frightfully  great,  in  consequeuce  of  the  great  heat  of 
the  weather  which  followed  the  engagements. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  520,  including  324 
children  under  five  years. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  371. 

The  Markets,  §~c. — The  imports  at  New  York  last  week 
amounted  to  S3, 604,070,  and  the  exports,  (including 
§787,000  in  specie,)  to  $3,695,316.  The  total  exports 
of  specie,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  been 
$38,023,776.  The  specie  in  the  New  York  banks  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  was  reported  to  be  $35,588,486.  Pre- 
mium for  gold,  151  per  cent.  The  following  were  the 
quotations  of  the  grain  market  on  the  25th.  New  4 or/c. 
— Red  western  wheat  $1.28  a  $1.32;  white  Michigan, 
$1.29  a  $1.34 ;  rye,  79  cts.  ft  80  cts. ;  oats,  50  cts.  a  58 
cts  ;  corn,  60  cts.  a  62  cts.,  for  western  yellow.  Phila- 
delphia.— Prime  red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.35;  white.  $1.35 
a  SI  50  ;  rye,  75  cts.  a  80  cts. ;  yellow  corn,  64  cts. ;  oats, 
56  cts.  a  57  cts.,  for  old  Penua.  ;  new  Delaware,  3li  cts. 
a  40  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  Agt.,  O.,  for  L.  B. 
Walker  and  John  French,  $1  each,  vols.  33  and  34,  for 
llenj.  Antram  nnd  Danl.  Test,  $4,  vols.  34  and  35,  for 
Nathan  Armstrong,  $4,  vols.  36  nnd_37,  for  Isaac  Carr, 
Isaac  It.  Carr,  ( IgjiflJ  "/Wk^'-  Cadwalader,       each,  vol. 

■  foi  Ji  .  T'n^W-VVjrV  //^liKrSWatt.m  Dean,  ().. 
-J,  u.  27.  \nl.  . : attjfr 1 1 iffi-l \'Ji Kin owjfc ,  A u t ■ ,  N.  Y.,  for 
Henry  Kuowles,  IJ^-'.^ul.  5<K  •*r-^ 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
These  seminaries  will,  it  is  expected,  be  re-opened 
after  the  summer  vacation,  on  or  near'the  first  of  Ninth 
month  next,  the  Boys'  School  being  situated  on  Cherry 
Street  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  School  on  Seventh 
Street  between  Cherry  and  Race  Streets. 

The  course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys' 
School,  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  se- 
lection of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which, 
the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Girls'  School  embraces,  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches, — Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  As- 
tronomy, Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical 
Geography,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric^ 
and  Composition.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigono- 
metry, Mensuration,  and  the  French  and  Latin  Languages. 

As  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in 
the  session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who 
intend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  should  do  so 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Application  may  be 
made  on  the  opening  of  the  Schools,  to  Joseph  W. 
Aldrich,  Principal  of  the  Boys'  School,  and  to  Margaret 
Lightfoot,  the  Principal  of  the  Girls'  School. 

With  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  believed  that  these 
schools  offer  unusual  advantages  to  Friends  for  the  libe- 
ral education  of  their  children,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
cost. 

Their  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  Primary  Schools 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  Districts,  where  provision 
is  made  for  the  careful  elementary  instruction  of  child- 
ren too  young  to  enter  the  Principal  schools. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  CARTER,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  School,  in  Ninth  month, 
1858,  the  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Friends'  children,  and  others 
who  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  School.  The 
situation  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  adjoining  and  com- 
municating with  Friends'  Meetiog-House  premises,  on 
Germantown  avenue.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education;  alsoj 
the  French. and  Latin  languages. 

Terms  for  Tuition. — From  $8  to  $20  per  Session  ol 
five  months,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  branches  taught, — French  and  Latin,  $8  each  per 
Term. — Application  may  be  made  to  Alfred  Cope  ;  Ezra 
Comfort ;  John  S.  Haines  ;  Lloyd  Mifflin  ;  Samuel  Morris 
George  Jones ;  Elliston  P.  Morris, — or  to  Amy  and 
Sarah  H.  Albertson,  at  the  School. 
Eighth  month,  1861. 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accom- 
modated with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premises, 
Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  Scholars  to  a  valuable 
Library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  II.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Hoard  of  Managers,  No.  724  .Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  th« 
Men's  and  Women's  schools.  Applications  may  be  made 
to     Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  street, 

Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets 


Married,  at  Friends  Meeting  House,  Goshen,  Chcstei 
Co.,  I'a.,  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  1862,  Henry  Wood 
of  K;ihway,  N.  J.,  and  Hannah  Forsythij,  of  the  formei 
place. 


Died,  on  the  5th  inst.,  aged  sixteen  months,  Joannj 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  H.  and  Mary  M.  "Worthing. 
ton. 

WM.  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 


